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LORDS, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1878. 


MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT. 
The Session of PartIAMENT was opened by Commission. 


Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR delivered 


Ber fMajesty’s Most Gracious Speech ss 


Rott or THE Lorps—Garter King of Arms attending, delivered at the 
Table (in the usual manner) a List of the Lords Temporal in the 
Sixth Session of the Twenty-first Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


Select Vestries— 
Bill, pro formd, read 1*. 


AFrGcHANIsSTAN (Expenses oF Mitirary Oprrations)—Notice of Motion, 
Viscount Cranbrook. ; us os ‘a 


Avoress to Her Majesty on Her fMlost Grracious Speech— 


The Quezn’s Sreecn having been reported by The Lorp CHANCELLOR ;— 
An Address to Her Majesty thereon moved by The Earl of Ravensworth 
—(The Motion being seconded by Lord Inchiquin) . 


Amendment moved, to insert after the first paragraph— 


(‘* We beg humbly to express to your Majesty our sorrow that the great calamity should 
have occurred of a war with the Ameer of Afghanistan, and we feel it to be our duty 
very respectfully to express to your Majesty our regret that as soon as your Majesty’s 
servants were satisfied that war had become so probable as to impose upon them the 
necessity of ordering costly preparations for it to be commenced, they did not advise 
your Majesty to summon Parliament to meet with the least possible delay, in order 
that due provision might be made for the expense to be incurred, and that an 
opportunity might be offered to Parliament, before the war was begun, of considering 
the pane A on which it was to be undertaken, and nan forming a ni as to its 
justice and necessity,” )—(Zhe Earl Grey) es 
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Appress To Her Masesty on Her Most Gracious Sprecu—continued. 
After long debate, Question put, Whether the said words shall be there 
inserted ? Resolved in the negative. 
Then the original Motion was agreed to :—Ordered that the said Address 
be presented to Her Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


CuarrMan oF OCommirreEs—The Earl of REpEspaLe appointed, nemine 
dissentiente, to take the Chair in all Committees of this House for 
this Session. 


CoMMITTEE FoR PRIVILEGES—appointed. 
Sus-ComMITTEE FOR THE JouRNALS—appointed. 


AppEaL ComMITTEE—appointed. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5. 


Message to attend the Lords Commissioners ;—The House went ;—and 
having returned ;— 


New Writs Issuzep Durine THE Recess 

CrarE County Writ 

New Writs IssvEp 

New Members Sworn vs co ae 
PrivitecEs— Ordered, That a Committee of Privileges be appointed. 
Outlawries Bill— 


Bill ‘‘for the more effectual preventing Clandestine Outlawries, 
the first time ; to be read a second time. 


”” read 


AFGHANISTAN (Expenses oF Miuitary Oprrations)—Notice of Resolution, 
Mr. E. Stanhope 


QUESTION. 


oo 


AFGHANISTAN (Mititary Oprrations)—Txe Prtrwar Cotumn —TELEGRAM 
—Question, Mr. Ritchie; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 


Avvdress to Her (Majesty on Wer Most Gracious Speech— 


The QurEn’s Sprrcu having been reported by Mr. SpEaKER ;—An humble 
Address thereon moved by Viscount nares ofa ged Motion pene 
seconded by Mr. Hail) 


After long debate, Amendment proposed, 

In paragraph 3, line 1, to leave out the words ‘‘To express our regret,” in jaded to 
insert the words “ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing us,”—(Mr. Edward 
Stanhope,)—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question,” put, and negatived. 


Words inserted :—Main Question, as amended, proposed :—After further 
debate, Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee appointed to draw a the said Address : — List of the 
Committee .. + ts 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6. 


Lorp CHancettor — Her Majesty having been pleased to create Hugh 
MacCalmont Lord Cairns, Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, a Viscount 
and Earl of the United Kingdom, by the style and title of Viscount 
Garmoyle in the County of Antrim, and Earl Cairns, his ett: 
having retired to robe, was introduced in the usual manner 


A¥YGHANISTAN—THE War—Notice of Amendment, The Earl of Cork :— 
Question, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon ; sicily The Earl 
of Cork F ; 


ArricA—Care Frontier Mountep PoticE—Morion ror an ADDRESS— 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for any correspondence 
between the Government and the civil or military Authorities at the Cape of Good 
Hope respecting the change of the body of Cape Frontier Mounted Police into — 
Mounted Rifles,—( Zhe Lord Houghton) 


After short debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6. 


NOTICES OF MOTION. 


— a7. 0o— 


AFGHANISTAN—AMENDMENTS ON THE AppRESS—Notice of Amendments, Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr. Chamberlain ; Observations, Question, Mr. Whitbread ; 
Reply, The Chancellor of the Exchequer se 

Moved, ‘‘ That the House, at its rising, do adjourn till Montey next,’ Re 
—(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson :)—After debate, Motion agreed to. 
House, at rising, to adjourn till Monday next. 


QUESTIONS. 
— D0; 

AFGHANISTAN—RwvssIA AND THE AMEER—GENERAL KaurrMANN—Question, 
Mr. A. Mills; Answer, Mr. Bourke Fe 

AFGHANISTAN—REPULSE OF THE BritIsH Misston—Questions, Lord Robert 
Montagu; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. ; 

Tue Eastern Question—Tue Treaty or BerLIN—ARTICLE 24—Question, 
Mr. W. Cartwright ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

AFGHANISTAN—RwvssIAN Poricy—Question, Lord Robert Montagu Answ er, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

THe Boarp or Works (IRELAND)—Question, "Major Nolan; Answer, Mr. 
J. Lowther 

Purcuase or Lanp (IneLanp)—Ocouryina Tunanrs—Question, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

InDIAN DrsPatoues—OPIntons OF THE Councr OF Inpta—Questions, Mr. 
W. E. Forster; Answers, Mr. E. Stanhope 

Tue AFGHAN Parers—Questions, General Sir George Balfour ; ; Answers, 
Mr. E. Stanhope ‘ 

AFGHANISTAN (EXPENSES OF Minrrary Overattons) as Questions, Mr. 
Fawcett, Mr. Goschen, General Sir George Balfour ; Answers, Mr. 
E. Stanhope 

Panushalen Pa ON Pusuic Business—Questions, Mr. N ewdegate, 
Mr. Mitchell Henry; Answers, Mr. Speaker, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer .. a 

Crmimat Law — THe MurpEr In Kent — Question, Mr. Knatchbull- 

Hugessen ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ee oe 
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Tae Appress in ANSWER To THE QUEEN’s SPEECH— 
Report of Address brought up, and read... «. 205 


Moved, ‘‘ That the said Address be now read a second time.’ 4 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be adjourned till Monday next,”—( dr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer :)—Motion agreed to. 


MOTIONS. 


— a Qmn— 


Burial Law Amendment Bill— 


Considered in Committee 206 

Moved, “That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that ‘Hie be given to 

bring in a Bill to amend the Burial Laws,”—(Mr. Balfour.) 

Motion agreed to :—Resolution reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Balfour, Lord 
Francis Hervey, Mr. Wait); presented, and read the first time [Bill 10.] 

Consecration of Churchyards Act (1867) Amendment Bill— 

Considered in Committee 206 

Moved, “That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that wen be given te 

bring in a Bill to amend ‘The Consecration of Churchyards Act, 1867,’”— 
(Mr. Monk.) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to:--Resolution reported :—Bill ordered 
(Mr. Monk, Ur. Grantham, Mr. Forsyth); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 13.] 

Interments in Churchyards Bill— 

Considered in Committee 209 

Moved, “That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that now be given to 
bring i in a Bill to enable Incumbents of parishes or ecclesiastical districts, or Ministers 
in charge of the same, to permit Interments in Churchyards with a religious service 
other than that of the Church of England, or without any religious service,’— 

(Mr. Ritchie.) 

Motion agreed to:—Resolution reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Ritchie, Mr. 
Gorst, Mr. Woodd, Mr. Sampson Lloyd); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 24.] 

Licensing Laws Amendment Bill— 
Considered in Committee . 209 
Moved, ‘That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that are be given to 
bring i in a Bill to amend the Licensing Laws,’’—(Mr. Staveley Hill.) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Resolution reported :—Bill ordered 
(Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Rodwell); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 25.] 

Church of Scotland Bill— 
Considered in Committee ian ‘ .. oes 
Moved, “That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that thave be given to 
bring in a Bill to make further provisions in regard to the Church of Scotland; to 
facilitate the re-union therewith of other Presbyterian Churches in Scotland ; 
and for other purposes relating thereto,’”’—(Sis Alexander Gordon.) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Resolution reported :—Bill ordered 
(Sir Alexander Gordon, Mr. Mackintosh); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 39.] 
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Married Women’s Property (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Anderson, Sir Robert 
Anstruther, Mr. Orr Ewing, Mr. — Mr. Lyon ens ; _——— and read the 
first time [Bill 5 Meee 


Medical Act (1858).Amendment Bill—Ordered (Dr. Lush, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 2] os 


Hypothec Abolition (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Vans Agnew, Mr. Baillie Hamilton, 
Sir George Douglas, Colonel Alexander) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 3] 


Convention (Ireland) Act Repeal Bill—Ordered (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna, Mr. P. J. Smyth, 
Mr. Downing) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 4] é we 


Volunteer Corps (Ireland) Bill—Orderea (Mr. O’Clery, Major Nolan, Lord Francis 
Conyngham, Major O’ Beirne) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 5] a 


Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill—Considered in Committee : —Resolution agreed 
to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir Thomas Bazley, Mr. Richard, 
Dr. Cameron, Mr. Dalway, Mr. ‘eames Mr. Charles Lewis) ; srerme and read the 
first time [Bill 6] - be 


Elective County Boards (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Major Nolan, Mr. O’ Clery, Mr. 7o¥r 
Mr. O’ Sullivan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 7] 


Waste Lands Reclamation (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Collins, Mr. aie 
Mr. Downing, Major Nolan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 8] 


Municipal Corporations (Property Qualification Abolition) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Mundella, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Burt, Mr. Suilivan) ; presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 95 3 oe A re -: 

Hours of Polling (Boroughs) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles W. Ditke, 
Dr. Cameron, Major Nolan, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Henry Samuelson) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 11] , ee 


Money Laws (Ireland) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and 
reported : —Bill ordered (Mr. Delahunty ys Mr. Richard Areas presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 12] .. <s oe 


Rating of Towns (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. O'Shaughnessy, Mr. Butt, Sir Joseph 
M'‘ Kenna) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 14] ay y 


Licensing Boards (Scotland) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Fortescue Harrison, Sir George payre Dr. Cameron) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 15] a ; . 


Valuation of Lands (Scotland) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir Windham Anstruther, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Graham eon y) ; presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 16] ri ws bs a 


Colonial Marriages Bill—Ordered si Knatchbull-Hugessen, Sir Thomas Chambers) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 17] a ‘ a“ 


Clerical Disabilities Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and re- 
ported : —Bill ordered (Mr. Goldney, Mr. Hibbert, Sir Windham Anstruther) ; Sep 
and read the first time [Bill 18] a ‘te 


Spirits in Bond Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and reported :— 
Bill ordered (Mr. O’ Sullivan, Major Nolan, Mr. Blennerhassett, Captain Pim, Mr. Stac- 
poole) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 19] a a 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Charles 
Wilson, Mr. Birley, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Wiiliam epee Mr. James); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 20] <s . ee 


Employers and Workmen Act, 1875 (Extension to Seamen) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Burt, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Mundella, Mr. mares Mr. Gorst) ; ae ane and -_ 
the first time [Bill 21] 
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Disqualification by Medical Relief Bill—Ordered (Mr. Rathbone, Sir John Kennaway, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Ritchie) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 22] 


Joint Stock Banks (Accounts) Bill—Considered in Committee :-—Resolution agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. Stevenson, Mr? Benjamin Whitworth, 
Mr. Pennington, Mr. James Stewart) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 23) 


Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Herbert, Mr. King-Harman, Mr. 
Dease) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 26] -s os 

Relief of Insane Poor Bill—Ordered (Mr. Rodwell, Sir Baldwin sh oxy Mr. stpeneT- : 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 27] 


Cruelty to Animals Bill—Ordered (Mr. Holt, Mr. Ashley, Mr. Hardcastle, Sir Charles 
Legard, Mr. Charles Wilson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 28] 


Voters Registration (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Meldon, Mr. Butt, Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 29] st sib 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill—Ordered (Sir Thomas Chambers, Mr. 
Morley, Dr. Cameron) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 30] oe 


Artizans’ Dwellings Act (1868) Extension Bill--Ordered (Mr. Torrens, Sir Thomas 
Chambers, Mr. Goldney) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 31] .. e 


Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Dease, Mr. Meldon, Mr. Whitworth) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 32] i 


Public Health Act (1875) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Alexander Brown, Mr. 
Whitwell, Mr. Ryder) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 33] ; 


Contagious Diseases Acts Repeal Bill—Ordered (Sir Harcourt Johnstone, Mr. Stans- 
JSeld, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Mundelia) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 34] 


Poor Law Guardians (Election by Ballot) (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Errington, 
Mr. Blennerhassett, Mr. O’ Reilly) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 35] oe 


Duration of Parliament Bill—Ordered (Mr. John Holms, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Collins, Mr. Henry Samuelson); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 36] a ‘6 ss = os 

Ulster Tenant Right Bill—Ordered (Mr. Macartney, Mr. Charles Lewis, Mr. William 
Wilson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 37] .. , 


Inhabited House Duty and Income Tax Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Sampson 
Lloyd) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 38] .. ahs ote 


County Courts Bill—Ordered (Mr. Norwood, Sir J. Eardley Wilmot, Mr. — vee 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 40] , 


Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Daniel 
Taylor, a. Zs homas hess Mr. —— Whitwor ne ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill ‘ 

Burials Ay PD in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and pete :— Bill 
ordered (Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Lefevre, Mr. William M‘Arthur, Mr. Richard) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 42] oa ee Bees 


Libel Law Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hutchinson, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Joseph 
Cowen, Mr. Puleston, Mr. Morley, Mr. Waddy, Mr. Edward ase aga Mr. Gourley, Mr. 
Sullivan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 43] 


Poor Law Amendment Act (1876) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mellor, Mr. 
Merewether, Sir Charles Forster, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Serjeant Simon, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. 
Torrens) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 44] ee ee 


Bills of Sale (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Meldon, Mr. Simmanere presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 45] F . ° ee 
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County Infirmaries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Meldon, Mr. Shaw, Mr. rte 
Mr. Arthur Moore); presented, and read the first time [Bill 46] ie 


Habitual Drunkards Bill—Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. Clare Read, Mr. Ashley, Sir 
Henry Jackson, Mr. Edward Jenkins, Mr. William Holms, Mr. O'Shaughnessy) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 47] % 3 


Racecourses (Metropolis) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Anderson, Sir Thomas Chambers, Sir 
James Lawrence) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 48] ny 


LORDS, MONDAY, DECEMBER 9. 
Tur Lorp Winpsor—Sat first in Parliament. 


Rott or THE Lorps—The Lord Chancellor acquainted the House that 
the Clerk of the Parliaments had prepared and laid it on the Table: 
The same was ordered to be printed. (No. 1.) 


QureEn’s SprecH—HeEr Masesty’s ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS reported 


AFGHANISTAN (EXPENSES oF MILITARY OPERATIONS)—RESOLUTION— 


Moved to resolve, That Her Majesty having directed a Military expedition of Her 
forces charged upon Indian revenues to be despatched against the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, this House consents that the revenues of India shall be applied to 
defray the expenses of the military operations which may be carried on beyond the 
external frontiers of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions,—( The Viscount Cranbrook) 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out from the word (‘‘ House”) to the end of the motion for the purpose of 
inserting (“whilst ready to consent to providing the means necessary for bringing 
the war in which we are unhappily engaged to a safe and honourable conclusion, 
regrets the conduct pursued by the Government which has unnecessarily engaged 
this country in the contest,”)—(The Viscount Halifaz.) 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”— 
(£arl Grey :)— Motion agreed to: — Further debate adjourned till 

To-morrow. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, DECEMBER 9. 


QUESTIONS. 


—oO0 i — 

Tue Cormace— WITHDRAWAL OF Worn Sitver Corn—Question, Mr. 
Monk; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Tuecer — Barone oF THE RHoDoPE Commiss1on—Questions, Lord Elcho, 
Mr. Serjeant Simon ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Sourn Arrica—THE Care Cotony—TuHeE Movuntep Potice—Question, Mr. 
Gorst ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach : 

THE app aire Question — THE TREATY OF Recess. ieubitiiie Levies 
— JurRispIcTIoN OF Courts or J.aw— Questions, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke; Answers, Mr. Bourke ‘ Ey 

AFGHANISTAN—THE Russian Mission aT Cusur—Question, Sir Haery 
Havelock ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. Be 

IntanD Revenue — THe COvstoms DrparTMENT — RE-ORGANIZATION — 
Question, Mr. J. Holms; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 

PaRLIAMENT—CoMMITTEE oN Pusiic. Bustness—Question, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

THE Winpwarp Isitanps—Cooizs 1n GrenapA—Questions, Mr. Errington, 

Mr. W. E. Forster; Answers, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach Hs 
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Tae Untrep States or AmMERtIoA—THE TrEeaTY oF WasHIncToN—THE 
FIsHERY gg cei Mr. oe Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 

MarrieD Women’s PRorErty en Pe aoe i oe ey Mr. 
P. A. Taylor; Answer, The Attorney General i> a 

Artizans AND Lazsovrers Dwerines Act, 1875 — Inquiry as To 
OpERATION—Question, Sir ener Sn Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross 


THe GovERNMENT OF INDIA a 
Miuitary Oprrations) — Question, Mr. Fawcett; Answer, Mr. 


Stanhope; Notice of Resolution, Mr. Fawcett 
AFGHANISTAN — Repty or AMEER To UttimmatuM — Question, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 
Crruinat Law—Case or Jonn Notan — ee Mr. Mitchell Henry 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross : 
AFGHANISTAN — THE FURTHER Cennanntesie _ Question, Mr. W. E. 
Forster; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope e. we 


(0be-Aeinies (Pivieee OF 
E. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—— 0m — 


Tue AppREss IN ANSWER TO THE QuEEN’s SPEECH. ADDRESS REPORTED. 
AMENDMENT (Mr. WuirTsrEaD)—[First Nicut]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [6th December ], 
‘That the said Address be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House disapproves the conduct of Her Majesty’s Government which 
has resulted in the War with Afghanistan,’’—(Mr. Whitbread,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question : ’—After jong debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be 
now adjourned,”—(Zord John Manners :)—After further short debate, 
Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—<7 0m — 


Tenants’ Improvements in Towns (Ireland) Bill— 


Motion for Leave (Major Nolan) 

Motion agreed to:—Bill for the security of Tenants’ Improvements. in 
towns in Ireland, ordered (Major Nolan, Mr. Patrick Martin, Mr. 
O’ Sullivan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 50. ] 


Ancient Monuments Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Sir John Lubbock) 

Motion agreed to:—Bill to provide for the better protection of Ancient 
Monuments, ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, Sir Richard Wallace); yresented, and read the first time 
[Bill 52.] 


Borough Franchise (Ireland Bill—Ordered (Mr. Blennerhassett, Major O’ Gorman, Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna, Mr. Richard Power); presented, and read the first time [Bill 49] .. 
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Landlord and Tetiant (Iréland) (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. aoe Mr. Butt, Mr. 
Shaw) ; presented, and fead the first time [Bill 51] .. 404 















Copyright Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill 
ordered (Mr. Edward Jenkins, Mr. Herschell, Mr. ai Mr. Forsyth) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 53] oe ee +» 404 
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Inpia — AUGMENTATION OF THE MILITARY Forczs ca ene: Mr. 

Fawcett ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope os 527 
AFGHANIsTaAN—TueE Councm, oF InptA—Questions, Sir William Siemens 

Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope .. - o% .. 527 
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Tue Ruopore Commisston—Question, Mr. Serjeant Simon; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer oe ee , 

Boarp oF Works (IrELAND)—Question, Major Nolan; yas Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson Be 2. 

AFGHANISTAN—THE War—NEwSPAPER Cisalhidbeactinalie Sandia, Major 
Nolan ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope ‘ + es 

Sours Arrica— THe Capz Cotonres—TEtEGRaPHIc CoMMUNICATION — 
Question, Colonel Mure; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach - 

AroHanistan—TnE Mission to Oasut—Mr. Marsnaty’s Despatco— 
Question, Mr. Gladstone ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
101 
Tue ApprEss IN ANSWER To THE QuEEN’s SprecH. ApprEss REPORTED. 
AmEeNDMENT (Mr. Wuitsreap) — ApsourneD DersatrE — [Srconp 


Nieut ]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [9th December], ‘‘That the said Address be now read a 


second time.” 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed . 


After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now lieing »—( Ur. 
Grant Duff: )—Motion agreed to:—Debate further adjourned till 


Thursday. 


MOTIONS. 


OOo — 


Select Vestries Bill—Ordered (Mr. James, Mr. Herschell, Mr. Joseph Cowen) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 54] ae ee es 


Patents for Inventions Bill—Ordered (Mr. Anderson, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Dalrymple, 
Mr. Alexander Brown); presented, and read the first time [Bill 55] .. * 


Sale of Food and Drugs Act (1875) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr, Anderson, Mr. 
P. A. Taylor, Mr. Whitwell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 56] , 


Gun Licence Act (1870) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir Alexander Gordon, Mr. Clare 
Read, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. Mark Stewart) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 57] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 11. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


_—oQo— 


Disqualification by Medical Relief Bill [Bill 22]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”— (Mr. Rathbone) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next, 
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Select Committee of last Session, “to inquire and report whether any and what steps 
ought to be taken to simplify the Title to Land, and to facilitate the transfer thereof, 
and to prevent frauds on ee and mortgages of Land,” sea conttobiea :—List of 
the Committee : 631 


Joint Stock Banks (Auditing of paren (Sootland) Bill—Ordered un. 
M‘Laren, Sir Alexander Gordon, Sir George Tach Mr. verre presented, and 


read the first time [Bill 58] a : vo) ORR 
Bankruptcy (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. 

M‘Laren, Mr. Ramsay) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 59] . . 681 
Prenuptial Contracts Bill—Ordered (Mr. O'Shaughnessy, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Sullivan, 

Mr. Joseph Cowen) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill"60] ee +» 631 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 12. 
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— a Qrmn—— 


AFGHANISTAN —THE Russian Envoy at Casut—Question, Sir William 


Harcourt ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 632 
Army—TuE Army MepicaL DepartMeNT—Questions, Mr. Lyon Playfair, 

Mr. Errington ; Answers, Colonel Stanley 632 
Ramways—Ratuway Brakes—Questions, Mr. Baxter, Mr. D. Taylor ; 

Answers, Mr. J. G. Talbot . 633 
Arouanistan — Cost of Munrrary OrzRations — Question, Sir Henry 

Havelock ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope = 634 
Inpia—AvoMENTATION OF THE MILITARY Forczs—Question, Sir Henry 

Havelock; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope... 635 
Sour Avrioa—ExPEnses OF THE WAr—Questions, Mr. “Whitwell, Mr. 

Childers ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. .. 636 
Poor Law — Deportation oF Irtsh Poor— Question, Mr. M‘Carthy 

Downing; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth .. 636 
Istanp or Cyprus—Mr. Dr Cesnota—Questions, Sir Charles W. Dilke, 

Sir William Harcourt ; Answers, Mr. Bourke 636 
Army (Inp1a)—OFFICERS’ Sick Lzave—Question, Major O’Beirne ; Answer, 

Mr. E. Stanhope 638 
Cutna—TueE CHEFOO Coxvawriox—Question, Mr. Evelyn Ashley ; ; Answer, 

Mr. Bourke .. 638 
Peace PRESERVATION (IRELAND) "Act, 1875 — Donzcan — Question, Mr. 

O’Donnell ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther +s 639 
THE Ratway. CoMMIssIoONERS—LEGISLATION—Question, Mr. A. Mills ; . 

Answer, Mr. J. G. Talbot .. ag ag .- 639 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—o. Qo — 
Tur AppREss IN ANSWER TO THE QUEEN’s SpeEcH. ADDRESS REPORTED. 
AMENDMENT (Mr. WuirsrEAD)—ApJourNnED Desate—{Tuirp Nieut |-— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question (9th Decem oh ‘‘That the said Address be now read a 
second time.” 
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Tue Appress In ANSWER TO THE QuEEN’s SprecH. AppreEss RerorTep. AMENDMENT 
(Mr. Wuirsreap)—ApsourneD Desats—|Tump Nicut]—continued. 


Question again proposed:—Debate resumed 


After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now iiieeenel’ '_( Karl 
Percy :}—Motion agreed to :—Debate further adjourned till Friday. 





Medical Appointments Qualification Bill — Ordered (Mr. Errington, Mr. 
Blennerhassett) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 61] ¥ a 


Public Health Act (1875) Amendment (Interments) Bill—Ordered (Mr. im 
Mr. Greene, Mr. Cole); presented, and read the first time [Bill 62] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13. 
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Anderson ois ug 59 
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41 & 42 Vicr. c. 49—WEIGHTS AND Winicdihdiee Aili Midian 
Question, Mr. J. Cowen; Answer, Viscount Sandon .. ; 
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Assheton Cross “ 

AFGHANISTAN—STATEMENT OF THE VICEROY Chto Sewn) lor Cie 
—Question, Mr. Ernest Noel; sary The Chancellor of the 
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Russia AnD PErsta—Question, Sir John Hay; ‘hae, Mr. Boutke 

Law anv Justice (ScorLanp)—JUDICIAL sclera ciuecatd Colonel 
Mure; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

THE Metiisiweiti MarinE— ArMED MERCHANT Vustensis Question, Sir 
Edward Watkin; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith r 

Inp1a—F RonTIER eT ren peeerud Pim; Answer, Mr. E. 
Stanhope - ee 

Tue CHARITY pe OREN Ce Mr. W. H. James; Answer, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson es ais 

Law anp Justice (Scortanp) — Jupictat ‘Deine or NAIRNSHIRE— 
Question, Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh ; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Tue Commissariat DeparTment—Question, Sir Henry Havelock ; vee 
Colonel Stanley ‘ . 

Law anp Justice (IRELAND) = OF Baninveror—Question, Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther , ‘ 

AFGHANISTAN—THE CONFERENCES AT ee ee Mr. Rylands; 
Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 

TuRKEY — PRorecToRATE OF Uauseuietslerri — asics Mr. H. 
Samuelson ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer a 

Poor Law—Liverroor—ALiecED Misconpvcr—Question, Mr. Stansfeld ; 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth y oa me 
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THAMES TRAFFIC TREAT =; Quceton, Mr. Gourley s Soames, Viscount 
Sandon we * ; st 
Cyprus—AFGHANISTAN—THE LATE Dunamesciteplenetions, Mr. Bourke, 
Mr, E. Stanhope - me T : 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_—o0a— 


Tue Appress iv Answer To THE Quzen’s Spezcu. Appress Rerorrep. 
AMENDMENT (Mr. Wuirsreap) — Apsournep Depate — [Fourrs 
Nieut ]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [9th December], ‘‘That the said Address be now read a 


second time.” 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 
After long debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 598, 
Noes 227 ; Majority 101. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes ws oe me 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Address accordingly read a second time:—Address agreed to:—To be 
presented by Privy Councillors. 


Surriy—Resolved, ‘‘ That this House will, upon Monday next, resolve itself 
into a Committee to consider of the Supply to be granted to Her 
Majesty.” 

Ways anp MeEans—Resolved, ‘‘ That this House will, upon Monday next, 
resolve itself into a Committee to consider of the Ways and Means 
for raising the Supply to be granted to Her Majesty.” 


Burial Grounds Bill—Ordered (Mr. Wilbraham Egerton, Earl — Mr. Heygate, Mr. 
Birley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 63] . wi 


Bankruptcy Act (1869) Amendment Bill— Ordered (Mr. Sampson Lloyd, Mr. Norwood, 
Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Ripley); presented, and read the first time [Bill 64] Fas 


COMMONS, MONDAY, DECEMBER 16. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o. om — 


ArouanisTaN (Miuirary OprerAtions)—Press CorRESPONDENCE—Question, 
Major Nolan; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope ve aa 

_ Marrrep Women’s Property Act, 1870—Casz or Mrs, M‘Cartuy— 
Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; Answer, The Attorney General sd 

Frrenpty Socretres Act, 1875—Lxaisiatron—Question, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Meproat Aor, 1858—Lxrcistation—Question, Mr. A. Mills; Answer, Lord 
George Hamilton ‘ 

Epvoation Acts — THE ‘hse CopE — ‘ives Qtedion,; Mr. 
Mundella; Answer, Lord George Hamilton ‘ia a 

Sourn Arrica—THe TRANSVAAL AND ZuLvuLAND—TuHE Bounpary DisPuTe 
—Question, Mr. Whitbread ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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Tue Rarway Commission — Lecrstation — Question, Mr. D. Taylor; 
Answer, Viscount Sandon .. oa 

Royvat Hrerntan Muurary ScHoor (Dustin) — Question, Major 
O’Beirne; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther , 

JAPAN—CASE OF JOHN recat ae Mr. Mark Stewart ; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke ae 

Eaypt—Tue CoMMISsIONERS oF THE Darra Lanps—Question, Mr. B. 
Samuelson ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

ParutaMENTarY Reportinc—Rz-APPOINTMENT OF THE SELECT Commrrrez— 
Question, Mr. Newdegate; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith .. s% 

Turkey — Rumovrep Aneto -TurkisH OCoNnvENTION — Question, Mr. 
Dillwyn; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. oie 

Sourn Arrica— Tue Zutv Kine — Questions, Mr. Courtney, Mr. 
Whitwell; Answers, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

EootxstasticaL Courts—Tue DEAN oF ArcHEs—Question, Mr. Newdogate ; : 
Answer, The Attorney General os és + 


MOTIONS. 


—o0o— 


Her Royat Hicuness tHE Grand Ducuess oF Hesse (Princess ALICE)— 
AppDREss oF ConDOLENCE— 

Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, to express the deep 
concern of this House at the great loss which Her Majesty has sustained by the death 
of Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess Alice of Great 
Britain and Treland, second daughter of Her Majesty the Queen, and to condole 
with Her Majesty on this melancholy occasion. 

“To assure Her Majesty that this House will ever feel the warmest interest in whatever 
concerns Her Majesty’s domestic Relations ; and to declare the ardent wishes of this 
House for the rn of Her a and of Her betas ?—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) 

After short debate, Address agreed to: — To be presented by Privy 

Councillors. 


Tue Ruopore Commisston— Withdrawal of Notice 


Moved, “'That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Notice of Motion 
relating to the Expenses of the Military Operations in Afghanistan,’—(M*r. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


AFGHANISTAN (Expenses oF Minirary OPERATIONS)—APPLICATION OF THE 
Revenves or Inp1a—ReEsoLutTion— 

Moved, “That, Her ar having directed a Military expedition of Her Forces 
charged upon Indian Revenues to be despatched against the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
this House consents that the Revenues of India shall be applied to defray the expenses 
of the Military operations which may be carried on beyond the external frontiers of 
Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions,”—(Mr. Edward Stanhope) : 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House is of opinion that it would be unjust that the Revenues of India 
should be applied to defray the extraordinary expenses of the Military operations 
now being carried on against the Ameer of Afghanistan,” — (Mr. Fawcett,)— 
instead thereof.” 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question.” 


After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,’”’—(Hr. 


Lyon Playfair : :)—After further short debate, Motion agreed to :— 
Debate adjourned till Zo-morrow. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—a0m— 
Disqualification by Medical Relief Bill [Bill 22]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. Rathbone) .. 943 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. Serjeant Spinks : ee 
After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported ; as amended, to be considered 7o-morrow. 





Bankers’ Books (Evidence) Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Herschell, Sir Charles 
Mills, Mr. Rodwell); presented, and read the first time [Bill 65} Y -» 944 


Dispensaries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bruen, Mr. Downing, Mr. Mulholland, Dr. 
Ward); presented, and read the first time [Bill 66] .. eo »» 944 


KircHEN AND REFRESHMENT Rooms (Hovsz or Commons)— 


Ordered, That a Standing Committee be appointed to control the arrangements of 
the Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms, in the saree of the ~~ at Arms 
attending this House :—List of the Committee ; 944 


LORDS, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17. 


Her Royat Hicuyess Taz Granp Dvucuess or HessE (Princess ALIcE)— 
AppREss oF ConDOLENCE— 

Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, to express the deep 
concern of this House at the great loss which Her Majesty has sustained by the death 
of Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess Alice of Great Britain 
and Ireland, second daughter of Her Majesty the Queen, and to condole with Her 
Majesty on this melancholy occasion. 

“To assure Her Majesty that this House will ever feel the warmest interest in whatever 
concerns Her Majesty’s domestic relations ; and to declare the ardent wishes of this 
House for the happiness of Her Majesty and of her mens, reat The Earl ¢. 
Beaconsfield) ee 945 


After short debate, on Qnsition,. ane to, nemine abelibabslte. 


Ordered, That the said Address be presented to Her Majesty by the 
Lords with White Staves. 


House adjourned to Thursday, the 13th day of February next. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17. 
QUESTIONS. 


—a. 9 o— 
Poor Law—Merroporitan Untons—Oaxkum Picxine sy Femate Pavurers 
—Question, Mr. Cole; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth ‘« . 948 
ConDITION OF THE OouNTRY—THE PREVALENT DistrEss—Questions, Mr. 
J. G. Hubbard, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Anderson, Mr. ne ee : 
Answers, Mr. Assheton Cross, Mr. Sclater-Booth ; 949 
Toe Stave TrapE — Zanziar—Question, Mr. Whitwell; Answer, Mr. 
Bourke a $i ei ae ~> 95] 
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Turkey — Rumovrep GuarantEED Loan—Question, Mr. H. es 

Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 9651 
Tue War In ArcHANISTAN—INDIAN Frvaxor—Boxar—Question, Mr. 

Mundella; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope ole ‘ .. 952 


TurKEY —OomMERcIAL TREATIES—Question, Mr. Whitwell; —" Mr. 


Bourke .. 952 
Arauanistan — NortH-WEstT Pideiinitanes Narrer oF Macpara— 
Question, Mr. Leith; Answer, Colonel Stanley is 953 
PARLIAMENT—QUESTIONS—STANDING a re 9 eye Colonel Beresford: 
—Short debate thereon vs .. 954 
Inp1a — FINAnciaL ee Sink Francis Hervey : nae 
Mr. E. Stanhope ; 956 
Army — Tue Auxiliary Holub <- Caeted, ‘Colonel Katine Answer, eT 
Colonel Stanley _e 956 
AFGHANISTAN (Expenses oF MILITARY ormnaintiih+-laniien, Mr. J. G. 
Hubbard; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. .» 957 
ADJOURNMENT— 
Moved, “That this House will, at the rising of the House this day, adjourn till 
Thursday the 13th day of February next,’’—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
Tue Rxuopore Commiss1on—Observations, Mr. Rylands .. . 958 


After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”— 
(Mr. Chamberlain: :)—After further short. debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
OQ 
Ancient Monuments Bill [Bill 52)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Sir John Lubbock) 967 


After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for Thursday 13th February. 


AFGHANISTAN (Expenses oF Minitary OprratTions)—ADJOURNED DEBATE 
REsuMED— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [16th December} 


Question again proposed :—Debate resumed a4 -. 968 
QuvEEn’s SprecH—HeEr Masesty’s ANswER To THE ADDRESS reported .. 1018 


AFGHANISTAN (Expenses oF Mizitary OPERATIONS)— 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :”—After long debate, Question put: — The 
House divided ; Ayes 235, Noes 125, Majority 110. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes a “ -» 1035 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned till Thursday, 13th February. 
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Her Royan Hicuness THE Granp Ducuess or Hesse (Princess Attce)— 
Her Masesty’s Answer To THE AppRESs oF ConDoLENCE (DEcEM- 


BER 17) reported - <i is vs os 
Bustness oF PARLIAMENT—Ministerial Statement, The Earl of Beacons- 
field :—Debate thereon rie re Pe as 
Cathedral Statutes Bill [1.1.]—Presented (The Lord Bishop of Carlisle); read 1* 
(No. 4) ee ee ee ve 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 
QUESTIONS. 


——-0o— 


Boarp or Works (Irztanp)—Coronen M‘Keriie—Questions, Major 
O’Beirne; Answers, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Colonel Stanley és 


Jomnt Stock Bayxs—Lexcistation—Question, Mr. Coope; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer - ve ee 


South Arrica— Tue Zutv Warn— Tue Re-1vrorceEMENTS—Questions, 
Colonel Mure ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach .. oF 3 


Hicuways and Locomotives (AMENDMENT) Acr, 1878—Question, Mr. 
Pell; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth:’ oi a , 


Exxections—New Writs Issvep purine THE Recess— 

= SPEAKER acquainted the House that he had issued Warrants for New 

rits— 

For Norfolk County (Northern Division), v. Colonel James Duff, de- 
ceased; for Cambridge County, v. Honble. Eliot Constantine Yorke, 
pow: ; for Cork County, v. Timothy M‘Oarthy Downing, esquire, 

eceased. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ee ! 
Surrry—Order for Committee read :— 


Bustness oF PartiAMENT—MInIsTERIAL STATEMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”—(Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) ee ee =P ee 


After long debate, Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the omission of all reference to legislation on the questions of Reform in 
the Land Laws and of the University Education of Ireland, both in the Queen’s 
Speech and in the Statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer this evening, is 
calculated to produce great discontent in Ireland, and is an ill return for the 
increased burthens which the warlike policy of the Government is calculated to 
entail Mg the Irish as well as on the British people,”’—(Major Nolan,)—instead 
thereo: ee ee ée ee = 


Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’—After further debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 72, Noes 25; Majority 47.—(Div. List, No. 3.) 

Main Question proposed, ‘‘'That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair:”— 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till To-morrow. 
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Bankers’ Books (Evidence) Bill [Bill 65)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (Sir John 


Lubbock) .» 1158 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second 


time, and committed for Monday next. 
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General Sir George Balfour; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope oe AO 
Contagious Diszases (Animats) Act, 1878—Srction 34—Farm Darntes 
—Questions, Mr. Paget; Answer, Lord George Hamilton .. 1197 
Hicuways anp Locomorives (AMENDMENT) AcT, 1878— Question, Sir 
Henry Jackson ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth A .. 1198 
Nationa Epvcation (Inevanp)—Narionat Scuoot Teacners—Question, 
Mr. Meldon; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. ot vo 
Fioops anp Conservancy Boarps—LecisLaTion—Question, Mr. Chaplin ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— OO Ome 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Boroven FRancuisE (IRELAND)—-ResoLuTion—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the restricted nature of the Borough Franchise in Ireland as compared with 
thit existing in England and Scotland is a subject deserving the immediate attention 
of Parliament, with a view of establishing a fair and just equality of the Franchise in 
the three Countries,”’—(Mr. Meldon,)—instead thereof -- 1199 


Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’—After long debate, Question put :—The House 
divided; Ayes 256, Noes 187; Majority 69.—(Div. List, No. 4.) 

Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ””— 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Racecourses (Metropolis) Bill [Bill 48]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”—( Mr. Anderson) .. 1265 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,”—(I/r. 
Onslow.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After short debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 102, 
Noes 53; Majority 49.—(Div. List, No. 5.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


Sale of Food and Drugs Act (1875) Amendment Bill [Bill 56]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Anderson) .. 1273 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Select Committee. 


Ancient Monuments Bill [Bill 52]— 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,””—(Sir John Lubbock) win T .. 1278 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Harl Percy :)—After 
short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 33, Noes 81; 
Majority 48.—(Div. List, No. 6.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ” 
— Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”’—(/r. Onslow :)—Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Friday next. 
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Disqualification by Medical Relief Bill [Bill 22]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mr. Rathbone) .. 1276 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘now read the third 
time,” in order to add the word ‘‘re-committed,”” —(Mr. Pell,) — 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘now read the third time’ stand 
part of the Question :’”’—A fter short debate, Question put :—The House 
divided ; Ayes 65, Noes 40 ; Majority 25.—(Div. List, No. 7.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with an amended Title. 

Sranpine OrpERs— 
Select Committee on Standing Orders nominated :—List of the Committee 1281 
SELEcTION— 
Committee of Selection nominated :—List of the Committee Se 1281 
IncLosurEs— 
Select Committee appointed ses a o¢.- Aone 
MOTIONS. 
101 — 
Election Petitions (Costs) Bill—Ordered (Major Nolan, Mr. Gray, Mr. Macdonald, Mr. 
Patrick Martin) ; presented, and read the first time | Bill 72] ie 5 
Valuation of Property Bill—(M~. Selater-Booth, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Salt); presented, and read the first time [Bill 71] | se as 1281 
Banking Laws Amendment Bill—Considered in Committee :.—Resolution agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. James Barclay, Mr. Baxter, Mr. James Cowan, Mr. 
Courtney) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 73] ss 1281 
Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Major 0’ Gorman, Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna, 
Mr. Richard Power, Mr. Blennerhassett) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 74] 1282 
Employers’ Liability for Injuries to Servants Bill—Ordered (Mr. Brassey, Mr. 
Morley, Mr. M. Bass, Mr. Sullivan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 75] 1282 
Summary Jurisdiction Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. 
Solicitor General, Sir Matthew Ridley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 69] 1282 
Prosecution of Offences Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. 
Solicitor General, Sir Matthew Ridley); presented, and read the first time [Bill 68] 1282 
Coroners Bill—Ovdered (Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Sir Matthew Ridley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 67] oe - 1282 
Public Works Loans Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 70] ie .. 1282 
LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 
Masters AND WorKMEN— 
Workman’s Compensation Bill— 

Bill to amend the law relative to the liability of employers to make 
compensation for injuries caused by accidents to persons in their 
service—Presented (The Earl De La Warr) ee . 1283 

After short debate, Bill read 1* (No. 7.) 

Bankruptcy Law Amendment Bill— 

Bill to consolidate and amend the law of Bankruptcy, and for other pur- 

poses relating thereto—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) .. .» 1286 


After short debate, Bill read 1* (No. 8.) 
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Debtors Act, 1869, roa = 2 L.]—Presented 1 Lord Geert ; read 1* 
(No. 9) 


ConsERVANCY OF Rivers—LeaistaTion—Question, The Marquess of Ripon ; 
Answer, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon F ja 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 
QUESTIONS. 


—> Qo 

Prisons Act—KirkpaLe Gaot—-Question, Mr. —, Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross 

Russta AND TurKEY—THE Dusteteeve PahiiryCiialidn, Mr. Otway; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke ay: aie 

CierGy Oo-OPERATIVE Assootarton— Question, Mr. Blake; Answer, The 
Attorney General os 

Coat Mines—Tue ABERCARNE Exrroston—Questions, Mr. Macdonsll; 
Answers, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Istanp oF Oyprus—CaarT oF Sonvars—Quoston, Mr. Dados dissin 
Mr. A. F. Egerton ‘ 

Jornt Srock Bawns-~Lnerscarson—Question, Mr. Campbell- lila» ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Rivers ConsERVANCY AND PREVENTION OF Fioons—Question, Mr. Asitene 
Peel; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Prince Viomnor oF IrELAND—Question, Mr. Stacpoole; ’ Riewer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Irish UNIVERSITY Epvcation—Lzcrstation—Question, The 0’ Donoghue ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 

Turkey — Frvanctan Rerorm—M. vr PecanntizaGosstion, Mr. E. 
Jenkins ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

CoPpyRIGHT nb geaa na emananan Mr. E. Jenkins; Answer, Teel 
John Manners ‘ 

Turpet—Caune- Kuwe--Question; Sir Chelle W. Dilke; — Mr. 
Bourke ; 

THe Lunacy Law—~Laomnsrton—-Question, Mr. Dillwyn ; ‘ithe Mr. 
Assheton Cross 

Sourn Arrica—TuE Zuitv Wan—Anrnizer ‘Re taponcnannre—Oueetion: 
General Sir George Balfour; Answer, Colonel Stanley . oe 

Army (Inp1A)—SERVICE IN Tora — Question, Sir George Comey 
Answer, Colonel Stanley 

Sourn ArricA —THE Zutu War—TueE Ware InDIAN dicnclnpabiiiin 
Sir George Campbell ; Answer, Colonel Stanley ee 

TurkeY—Treaty or Ber~in—Question, Mr. W. Cartwright; Answer, Mr. 
Bourke ee 

Tue Rartway Conacssrox—Exransns— Question, Mr. Hermon; Aopen, 
Viscount Sandon ; 

Cutna—TxE CHEFOO Ooxvantiox—Question, i. Richard ; Answer, Mr. 
KE. Stanhope .. 

AFGHANISTAN — EXPENSES OF ‘Wien Germnasieens — paatien, Mr. 
Fawcett; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Averistieae ak War—Atiecep Massacre 1n Kuost—Question, Mr. 
Anderson ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 

IsLAND OF Creag — Tue Law or Enoitanp — Gucations, Sir Hasire 
James; Answers, Mr. Bourke aA os as 
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Inpran Cornace Act—TuEe Currency—Question, Mr. Goschen; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer : 

Gas Companies — Tue Exxctrric Licut — Saonsatne«. — -Qaadion, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Army (Inp1a) —Inorzasep Expenses — Question, General Sir George 
Balfour; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer... 

Sparm— THe “Lark” anp tHE ‘ Ooravia’” —Question, Mr. Serjeant 
Simon; Answer, Mr. Bourke ; si 

Drvinity ene, Dus.in Untvanatry—Guestion, Mr. Pleaket; Answer, 
Mr. J. Lowther oe e ‘ 

Her Roya Hicuyess tHE Granp Dvucuess or Hesse (Princess Atice) 
—Her Masesty’s Answer To THE ADDRESS OF 16TH DeEcEMBER, 
1878, reported e oe oe 


Sovurn Arrica—Tue Parers—Question, Observations, The Marquess of 
Hartington ; Reply, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 





ORDERS oF THE Day— 


Moved, “That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Notice of Motion 
relating to the Business of the House,’”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 


After short debate, Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘this House will forthwith resolve itself into a Committee to-consider the 
Resolutions of Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer on the Business of the House,’’— 
(Mr. Rylands,)—instead thereof 


Question proposed, ‘That the words al to be lett « out stand part 
of the Question :”—After further short debate, Question put :—The 
House divided ; Ayes 192, Noes 75; Majority 117.—(Div. List, No. 8.) 


Main Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 185, Noes 53; Majority 
132.—(Div. List, No. 9.) 


MOTIONS. 


PaRLIAMENT—BusIness OF THE HovsE—ReEsoLvTions— 
Moved, *‘ That, whenever the Committee of Supply or the Committee of Ways and Means 
stands as the first Order of the Day on a Monday, Mr. Speaker shall leave the wpsces 
without putting any question,’ (it r. Chancellor of the Exchequer) . 


After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “ or 
the Committee of Ways and Means,”—(MMr. Dillwyn) .. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’”’—After further short debate, Question put, and 


negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 

After the word “Supply,’’ to insert the words ‘‘ appointed for the consideration of the 
ordinary Army, Navy, and Civil Service Estimates,”’—{ The Marquess of Hartington) 
Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted : ”—After short 

debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Amendment proposed, to insert, at the end of the last Amendment, the 
words ‘‘ excepting Votes on Account ?—(Mr. Edward Jenkins) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted :”—After short 
debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Jr. Henry 
Samuelson : )—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 69, Noes 143; 
Majority 74.—(Div. List, No. 10.) © 
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PARLIAMENT—BvSINEss OF THE HovsE—ReEsoivutions—continued. 


Amendment proposed, 
After the ward “ Monday,” to insert the words “and the Motion being made, That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”—(Mr. Beresford Hope) -» 1881 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : »— Moved, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”’—(Mr. Jacob Bright :)—After short 
debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—Qro.— 


Habitual Drunkards Bill [Bill 47]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Dr. Cameron) .. 1384 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,”’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “‘ upon this day six months,’”’—(I/r. 
Dillwyn.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question: ”’ 
—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


Racecourses (Metropolis) Bill [ Bill 48]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,””—( Mr. Anderson) my - .. 1887 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words, ‘‘ this House will, upon this day six months, resolve itself into the said 
Committee,’’—(Mr. Onslow,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left. out stand part 
of the Question: ’’—After short debate, Question put:—The House 

divided ; Ayes 64, Noes 30; Majority 34.—(Div. List, No. 11.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Ur. Stacpoole: )— 
Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 24, Noes 61; Majority 37.— 
(Div. List, No. 12.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 
Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,”—(Major O’ Gorman :)— 
Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 18, Noes 64; Majority 46.— 
(Div. List, No. 13.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—o 0 — 


Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Practices Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Attorney General) .. = .. 1891 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend and continue the 
Acts relating to Election Petitions, and to the prevention of Corrupt 
Practices at Parliamentary Elections, ordered (Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Solicitor General); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 78.] 


Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Order (Blackwater, Essex) Bill—Ordered (Mr. J. 
G. Talbot, Viscount Sandon); presented, and read the first time [Bill 76] oa eee 


Patents for Inventions Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Mr. ‘Secretary Cross, Mr. 
Solicitor General) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 77] oe +» 1392 
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District Auditors Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sclater-Booth, Sir Henry yes nag wt Mr. 
Salt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 79] _.. : 


Employers’ Liability for Injuries to Servants Bill—Ordered (Mr. Macdonald, Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Meldon, Mr. Earp, Mr. Burt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 80] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 


AFGHANISTAN — THE War—AppRESs OF GENERAL RospertTs—Question, 
The Marquess of Ripon; Answer, Viscount Cranbrook .. , 
PaRLIAMENT—PUvBLIO Bustwess—Question, Earl Granville; Answer, The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon _ és ‘a 


Supreme Court of Judicature Acts Amendment Bill— 
Bill for amending the Supreme Court of Judicature Acts—Presented (The 
Lord Chancellor) ; read 1* (No. 11) aia e. ve 


JurispicTion or County Courts EncLanp— 
County Courts Bill— 
Bill to extend the jurisdiction of the County Courts, and to amend the 
Acts relating or giving jurisdiction thereto—Presented (The Lord Chan- 
cellor); read 1* (No. 12) .. ‘3 ‘e 


Sourn ArricA—THE ReE-INFORCEMENTS—CoNDITION OF THE REGIMENTS— 
ADDRESS FOR A RETURN— 


Moved, ‘‘That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for a Return in a 
Tabular form showing (1) ages, (2) length of service, (3) number of privates who 
have not completed their drill and musketry insfruction, of the non-commissioned 
officers, corporals, and privates of 2nd-21st, 58th, 3rd-60th, Rifles, 91st, and 94th, at 
present under orders for the Cape of Good Hope, as they embark for active service ; 
also the number of men from each regiment left at home on account of phy sical 
unfitness, and the number drawn from other regiments to compiete the battalions,” 
(Lord Truro) ‘3 oe - . 


After short debate, Motion pS to. 


Sourn ArricA — THE ReE-INFORCEMENTS — DISEMBARKATION — Question, 
Observations, Viscount Sidmouth ; Reply, Lord Elphinstone es 


COMMONS, TUESDAY,. FEBRUARY 18. 


QUESTIONS. 


ONO 


Mixes Reouiation Act, 1872—Tne Dimas Mine — = Mr. 
Macdonald ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Tue New Law Courts—Question, Mr. Osborne Morgan; Answer, Mr. 
Gerard Noel . 

Inpia — THE MAHARAJAH OF " CaseERE—Question, Mr. Grant Duff ; : 
Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope .. ° 

Bar Epvucation anp Discrprine Bri1— Question, Dr, Kenealy ; Andwer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS Act—Anrrizans’ Dwetimnos—GRayv’ s Inn 
Roap—Question, Mr. Hopwood ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross +e 

ScoTLAnD—AGRICULTURAL Hyrornec AND OFFICE oF Lorp CLERK REGISTER 


—Question, Mr. J. W. Barclay ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ‘ae 


CatTtte Disease — THe AMERICAN CaTTLE TrRADE—Question, Mr. Bruen; 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. ; 

GRENADA — ILL-TREATMENT OF COoOLIES — THE Papers — Question, Mr. 
Errington; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach bee o8 
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Sourn ArricA—Massacre or Karrirs 1n GriquaALAND—Question, Dr. 
Cameron; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ba . 1407 
Soutn ArricAa—Tue Zutv War—Tue Native Contincent—Question, Sir 
Alexander Gordon ; Answer, Lord Eustace Cecil a .. 1409 
MOTIONS. 
—o0o— 


C1viz Service Estrmates—Morion ror a SetEct CommirTEE— 
Moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to consider and report upon the Civil 
Service Estimates in the order in which they appear,”—(Mr. Dillwyn) 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 95, Noes 158; 
Majority 63.—(Div. List, No. 14.) 


PARLIAMENT—Pvusiic Busmvess (Hatr-past TwEtvE Rute)—Resotvtion— 

Moved, ‘‘ That, except for a Money Bill, no Order of the Day or Notice of Motion be 
taken after half-past Twelve of the clock at night, with respect to which Order or 
Notice of Motion a Notice of Opposition or Amendment shall have been printed on 
the Notice Paper, or if such Notice of Motion shall only have been given the next 
previous day of sitting, and objection shall be taken when such Notice is called,’’— 
(Mr. Mowbray) ! ar ‘i ‘ 

Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, after the word “ Bill,” to insert the words ‘‘or a Bill which has passed 
through Committee of the whole House,’’—(Sir John Lubbock.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted.” 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 57, Noes 
81; Majority 24.—(Div. List, No. 15.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the said Resolution be a Standing Order of the House,” 
—(Mr. Mowbray :)—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided; Ayes 79, Noes 86; Majority 43.—(Div. List, No. 16.) 


Lanp TitLteEs AND TRANSFER— 


Ordered, That the Evidence taken before the Select Committee on Land Titles and 
Transfer, of Session 1878, be referred to the Select Committee on Land Titles and 
Transfer,—(Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 


Pusuic Petirrions— 
Select Committee appointed :—List of the Committee .. big ee 


Poustic Accounts—NoMmInaTIon oF SEtEcT CoMMITTEE— 


Sir Watrer Barrretot, Lord Freprerick CavenpisH, Mr. Cusirtt, Mr. 
GoLpNEY, nominated Members of the Committee of Public Accounts. 
Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Hankey be one other Member of the said Committee,” 

—(Sir Henry Selwin-lbbetson) ai “a : 
After short debate, [ House counted out. | 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—- 0 <— 


Burial Law Amendment Bill [Bill 10]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Balfour) .. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months,”—(dr. 
Beresford Hope.) 
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Burial Law Amendment Bill—continued. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
After long debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


QUESTION. 


—0.or— 


PaRLIAMENT—BvsINnEss oF THE HovsE—Question, Mr. Beresford Hope ; 
Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson ni o ae 


MOTIONS. 


—-Qron— 


East Inpia (Pustic Worxs)— 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report as to the expe- 
diency of constructing Public Works in India with money raised on loan, both as 
regards financial results and the prevention of famine:—That the Committee do 
consist of Seventeen Members :—List of the Committee oe oe 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING— 


Ordered, That the Select Committee of last Session on Parliamentary Reporting be 
re-appointed :—List of the Committee a5 ¥ ‘is 

Ordered, That the Evidence taken before the Select Committee on Parliamentary 
Reporting, of Session 1878, be referred to the Select Committee on Parliamentary 
Reporting,—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Jurors’ Remuneration Bill—Ordered (Mr. H. B. Sheridan, Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Burt, Mr. Wheelhouse, Mr. 0’ Connor Power); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 81] a Yr ‘s 


Licensing Boards (Scotland) (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Fortescue Harrison, Sir 
George Balfour, Dr. Cameron); presented, and read the first time [Bill 82] ‘ 


Assizes Bill—Ordered (Sir Matthew Ridley, Mr. Secretary Cross) ; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 83] .. = ie Ne as 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


Sovra Arrica—Tue Zutv War — Question, Earl Granville; Answer, 
Earl Cadogan - es oe ee 


Tramways—Mortion For A SELEcT ComMITTEE— 

Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the regulations which it 
may be desirable to impose in relation to the construction and use of Tramways,— 
(The Earl of Redesdale) ee - ve ap 

Moved after the word (“ Tramways’’) to add (‘and the relation of Tramways on which 
carriages are conveyed by steam to the present imposition of the passenger duty,’””)— 
(The Lord Houghton.) 

On Question, That the words proposed to be added stand part of the 
Motion ? Resolved in the Negative. 

Then the Original Motion agreed to :—List of the Committee = 


Sourn ArricAa—ZvuLvLAND—ImPorTATION oF ARMS AND Mownitions— 
Question, Observations, Viscount Sidmouth ; Reply, Earl Cadogan :— 
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Cuarces—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, Lord John Manners’... 1507 
EcctestasticaL SaLarres (InD1A)—Question, Mr. Baxter; Answer, Mr. E. 
Stanhope oe .. 1508 
Army—ArMY Reserves — Mrziria — Question, Mr. J. Holms; Answer, 
Colonel Stanley .. 1508 
RaILwaYy Acorpents—LxcrstaTioy—Questions, Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Briggs ; 
Answers, Viscount Sandon .. .. 1508 
Urpan AND Rurat SaniTary Tatanete- Counts Mite=-Qeaiiial: Mr. 
Stansfeld; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth .. .. 1509 
Sourn Arrica—THE Zutv Kkcwa—Naaortasione— Question, Mr. James; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach . .. 1510 


Pustic Hearth Act — Back-ro-Back Hovsss—Question, Sir Sydney 
Waterlow ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth oe 
THe METROPOLITAN FIRE Buroans—Lacrstation—Question, Mr. Ritchie ; 


Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 1511 
Boarp oF Works ([RELAND)—CLARE Casrtz Prer anp Harsour— 
Question, Mr. Stacpoole; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson .. 1512 
Army (Inp1a)—Orricers on Sick Lzave—Question, Major O’Beirne ; 
Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope .. .. 1512 
Water Companies Brrts—Pusric Heatra " Acrs—Question, Mr. A. H. 
Brown ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth ids .. 1518 
Army — Tue 247TH Reorwent — Question, Major 0’ Gorman; ; Answer, 
Colonel Stanley .. 1514 
Tue ‘Tronsorne Case —Sm Rocer D. Ticnpornz — Question, Major 
O’Gorman; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross . .. 1514 
PAaRLIAMENT—RULES AND Onpune—Arrznarton OF Quzerrox —Observa- 
tions, Major O’Gorman; Reply, Mr. Speaker . 1515 
Hicuway Act, 1878—Cravsze 16—Question, Lord Eduionia Pititibintioa ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth . .. 1515 
Noxious Varours—LzqisaTron—Question, Viscount Newport ; Answer, 
Mr. Sclater-Booth . 1516 
TURKEY—PAPERS AND CorrEsPoNDENCE—Question, Sir William Harcourt ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke M1517 
Sours Arrica—TxEe Zuiv War — Tuz Re-1nrorcements — CarHoxio 
CuarLtains—Question, Mr. Errington; Answer, Colonel Stanley .. 1517 
Army—LonerorD Barracks—Question, Mr. Errington; Answer, Colonel 
Stanley : sok O17 
Tunat-<Peadarcin--elbapeintiele; Mr. W. Cartwright ; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer co koke 
CrmiunaL Law—Case or JoHN "Noran—Question, Dr. Kenealy ; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross 1519 
Epvucation DreparTMENT—THE "Epvcarion Copz—Question, Mr. Arthur 
Mills; Answer, Lord George Hamilton .. .. 1519 
TRAFFIC Reeunations on THE Tuames — Tae Orricran Comurrren — 
Question, Mr. Gourley ; Answer, Viscount Sandon A .. 1520 
Rivers Conservancy Biru1— Question, Mr. Anderson; Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth .. 1520 
Eeypt—DIsTuRBANCES AT Carno—Question, Mr. W. Cartwright ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1521 


Vacornation Aocrs—CasE oF JOosEPH Aszt—Question, Mr. Hopwood ; 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

Sourn Arrica—Tae Zuru War—Question, The Marquess of Hartington ; : 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ee ‘ .» 1522 
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PartiAMENT—OrDER oF Bustness—Toe Army anp Navy EstimaTes— 
Questions, The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. Goschen ; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. W. H. Smith — 

Lonpon Banxruprcy Courtr— Excivusion oF Deronrins—Aaestion, Sir 
George Campbell; Answer, The Attorney General s oe 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
Ome 


ParLtAMENT — Business oF THE Hovse — Resoturion — [ApJouRNED 
DeEsaTE |— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
the First Resolution, as amended [17th February ]— 
Question again proposed : :—Debate resumed ; 
After long debate, Amendment (Mfr. Beresford Hope), by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

After the word “Monday,” to insert the words ‘‘in the months of June, July, 
and August,” —(Major Nolan) ee pi ve ee 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted: ’—After short 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 68, Noes 161 ; 
Majority 93.—(Div. List, No. 17.) 


Amendment proposed, 
After the word ‘‘ Monday,” to insert the words “ provided there be not on the Paper 
any Amendment relevant to the class of Estimates about to be discussed,’’—(Mr. 


Anderson) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ’’—doved, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Sir George Bowyer :)—After 
short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 57, Noes 143; 
Majority 86.—(Div. List, No. 18.) 

Original Question again proposed :—Joved, ‘‘ That this House do now 
adjourn,’”’—( Mr. Rylands :)—After short debate, Question put :—The 
House divided; Ayes 43, Noes 121; Majority 78.—(Div. List, 
No. 19.) 

Original Question again proposed :—doved, ‘‘That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” —(Mr. Dillwyn :)—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned 
till Monday next. 





East Invi (Pustic Worxs)— 
Ordered, That the Minutes of the Evidence taken before the Select Committee on East 
India (Public Works), in the last Session of Parliament, be referred to the Select 
Committee on East India(Public Works,)—(Mr. Edward Stanhope.) 


MOTION. 


—O0 ome 


Pustic Accounts—InstRvucTion TO THE CoMMITTEE— 


Moved, “That it be an Instruction to the Committee of Public Accounts, That they 
have power to consider whether any alteration in the Law is desirable, providing 
that a statement in each case in which the Naval and Military Departments have 
obtained the sanction of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s. Treasury to any 
expenditure not provided for in the sums appropriated to such services in the 
Votes contained in the Appropriation Act, setting forth the representation made to 
them by the respective Department, shall be laid upon the Table of the House 
within a limited period after such sanction shall have been given,”—(Mr. Monk.) 


After short debate, {House counted out. ] 
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Private Brrrs— 


Ordered, That this House will not receive any petition for a Private Bill after Friday 
the 14th day of March next, unless such Private Bill shall have been approved by 
the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice: nor any petition for a Private 
Bill approved by the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice after Friday the 
2nd day of May next: 

That this House will not receive any report from the Judges upon “ome presented 
to this House for Private Bills after Friday the 2nd day of May next. 


CrminaL Law—Bam In Cuarces or Fravp—Question, Observations, 
The Earl of Airlie; Reply, The Lord Chancellor - .. 1596 


ArMY—VOoLUNTEER Force—Oovurts oF Inquiry—ADDRESS FOR A RETURN— 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Return showing the 
number of courts of inquiry held in each year in the volunteer force since its 
establishment; the number of volunteers of all ranks, the number of adjutants, and 
the number of instructors in each year on which such were held, and the several 
offences charged,—(The Lord Truro) -» 1600 


After short debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Sourn Arrica—Tue Zutu War—Txse Re-1nrorcEMENTS—IHE CAVALRY 
EquipMenTs—Question, Observations, Lord Ellenborough; Reply 
Viscount Bury :—Observations, The Duke of Cambridge .. 1600 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_—— Oia 


Ramwways—Continvous Foorsnoarps—Question, Mr. Thomson Hankey ; 


Answer, Viscount Sandon .. 1602 
Treaty oF Bertin—THe GREEK Froytrer—Question, Sir Charles W. 

Dilke; Answer, Mr. Bourke 1603 
Arwy—Tae Zutv War—Tuz Army Rasenvs—Question, Sir Henry 

Havelock ; Answer, Colonel Stanley : 1603 
InpIA (Fixance)—InpIAN Tsxat10N—Question, Mr. Grant ; - Answer, Mr. 

E. Stanhope .. 1604 
Inpra—East Inp1an Ramway—Question, General Sir George Balfour ; ; 

Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope .. 1604 
Sourn ArricA—TRANSMISSION OF InTELtiGENcE—Questions, Mr. Otway ; 

Answers, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach + 1605 
Russta anp TurKey—Tue Dezrinrrive Treaty—Personal Explanation, 

Mr. Bourke .. 1606 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE Hovse — Question, Observations, The 
Marquess of Hartington; Reply, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1606 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— O00 


Suprry—Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”’— 


EpvucatTion DEPARTMENT—Scuoo.t InspEcTORS—RESOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, ss 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, arrangements ought to be at once made to 
provide that in future, before being appointed to an independent post, newly ap- 
pointed School Inspectors should have one year’s training under an experienced 
Inspector, unless they have been previously engaged in the education of children for 
a sufficient time to make this unnecessary,’—(Mr. Rathbone,j—instead thereof .. 1607 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
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Svrrry—Order for Committee read—continued. 
Eeypt—FinanceE—Observations, Mr. H. Samuelson :—Debate thereon 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by leave, 
withdrawn :—Oommittee deferred till Monday next. 


Ancient Monuments Bill [Bill 52]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. i oe a 
[House counted out. 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 


Tue Pracve iv Russta—SanitTary Precavtions—Question, Lord Stanley 
of Alderley ; Answer, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon ’ 

Contacious DisEasEs (ANIMALS) Act, 1878—Darries, CowsHED, AND 
MitxsHors Orper, 1879—Question, Lord Cottesloe; Answer, The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon 

ArmMy—TuE RE-INFORCEMENTS FOR SoUTH Arntca—Question, Observations, 
Lord Truro; Reply, Viscount Bury ~ os ee 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 
QUESTIONS. 


_—<0 oa — 


Customs Re-orcanizaTion—Question, Mr. Ritchie; Answer, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson 

Sate oF Inroxicatine Liquors (Iretanp)—RarEz OF Dury—Question, Mr. 
O’Sullivan ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Pusiic HEALTH "Act—DrrwTHERtA 1n Norte Lonpon—Question, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

Inpian Ratways—Suemenr or Ratway Marerrat — Question, Mr. 
Rylands ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope : 

Pustic Heatro Act—SMALL-POxX IN THE Merroporis—Question, Dr. 
Cameron; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

Inpia — Toe MAHARAJAH OF CasHMERE — Question, Mr. Grant Duff; 
Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 

Poor Law (IreLanp) — Betrast Union Worxuovse — - Question, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Reaister House Burtpres, EpinsurcH—Question, Mr. M‘Laren ; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross 

Prisons Acr (Ruies)—Sarrorp. Gaor—Question, Mr. Hopwood ; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross 

Persia — EMPLOYMENT OF Russtan OFFICERS — Question, “Mr. Onslow ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke = 

* Treaty or Pracue—ARTICLE 5—Question, Mr. J. Cowen ; " Answer, Mr. 
Bourke 

Sours Arrica — Zurvtann — Taz Awarp — ~ Questions, Mr. Dillwyn ; ; 
Answers, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach es 

Toe Mercantitze Marmye—Lecistation—Question, Mr. Evelyn Ashley ; 
Answer, Viscount Sandon .. . 

Navy — Expiosion on Boarp H.M.S. “ THUNDERER ?—Question, Lord 
Henry Lennox ; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

Prisons Aor (Rutzs )}— Femate Prisoners —Question, Mr. Hopwood ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Prisons (IRELAND) Act—MeEpIcaL Orricers—Question, - Mr. Errington ; 
Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 

Tue New Forrest—Srony Cross IxcLosuRE—Question, Mr. Faweett ; 
Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson vs eae oe 
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Montcrpat CorPoRATIONS—REPORT OF THE Royat Commisston—Question, 
Mr. Hanbury-Tracy; Answer, Mr. Stephen Cave : ; 
Coroners Brui—Tue Serectr CommirTeeE—Question, Mr. Pell; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross ie 
Factory LxcisiaTion (Inpra)—Question, Mr. Anderson ; ‘Answer, Mr. E. 
Stanhope 9 Ax 
Tue Stave TRADE IN THE RED ‘Sa- Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke ., as 
FinancE— ExcHequnir Bonps—Questions, Mr. Whitwell, "Mr. Childers ; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
Tre Straits SETTLEMENTS—THE PERAK Expzprriov—MeEpats—Question, 


Page 


. 1655 


1655 
1656 
1656 


. 1657 


Colonel North ; Answer, Colonel Stanley .. 1657 


Divinity Scroor—Dvusiin Untversiry—Question, Mr. Plunket ; caren 
Mr. J. Lowther re es ie 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— ro — 


PARLIAMENT — Business oF THE Hovsz — Resotvrion. [ADJOURNED 

DEBATE ]— 

Order read, for resuming Aajournsa Debate on Amendment proposed 
to the First Resolution, as amended [20th February ]. 

Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 

After short debate, Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amend- 
ment, to insert, after the word ‘“‘ Amendment,” the words ‘‘ or Notice,” 
—(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘or Notice’ be there inserted : ””— 
After further short debate, Amendment to the proposed Amendment, 
and Original Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


After the word “shall,’’ in line 3, of the First Resolution, to insert the words “ except on 
first going into Committee on the ordinary Army, Nery, or Civil Service Estimates 
respectively,’’—(Sir Charles W. Ditke) * 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted : ’’—After ial 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the First Resolution, to add the words “ except an Amendment relative to 
the Class of Estimates which has been ‘set down for consideration on that day be 
moved, in which case Mr. Speaker shall be bound to propose the question in respect of 
such Amendment: Provided always, That the Member of the Government who = 
poses to move the Estimates upon that day may make his statement with 
Speaker in the Chair,”—(Mr. Beresford Hope) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words be there added: After pa 
debate, Question put: —The House divided; Ayes 79, Noes 191; 
Majority 112.—(Diyv. List, No. 20.) 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the First Resolution, to add the words “ unless on going into Committee 
an Amendment be moved or Question asked relevant to the Votes to be considered 
on that day,”—(Sir Charles W. Ditke) va : ae 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added: ”__After short 

debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the First Resolution, to add the words ‘‘ unless an Amendment be moved 
relating to the Class of Estimates proposed to be taken in Supply on first going into 
Committee on the 7 Navy, and Civil Ts naire: 38 ’—(Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) ° a 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words be there added,” 


. 1658 


. 1658 


. 1666 


1669 


1674 


1676 
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PaRLIAMENT—Business oF THE HovsE—ReEsoLuTIon—continued. 

Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, after the word 
“moved,” to insert the words “‘ or Question raised, (Sir Charles W. 
Dike.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : »—Question put, 
and agreed to. - 


Question again proposed, 
“ That the words ‘unless an Amendment be moved or Question raised relating to the 
Class of Estimates proposed to be taken in Supply on first going into Committee on 
the Army, Navy, and Civil Services respectively,’ be there added ’’ « 4677 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘Class of,’ — (Mr. 
Whitwell.) 
Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘Class of’ stand part of the proposed Amend- 
ment,’’ put, and negatived. 


Question again proposed, 

“That the words, ‘ unless an Amendment be moved or Question raised relating to the 
Estimates proposed to be taken in Supply on first going into Committee on the Army, 
Navy, and Civil Services respectively,’ be there added.” 


Amendment proposed, 

After the words “Navy and,” to insert the words ‘‘ the several Classes of the,’’-—(Mr. 
Mitchell Henry.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted : ’—After short 
debate, Question put: —The House divided; Ayes 49, Noes 88; 
Majority 39.—(Div. List, No. 21.) 


Question again proposed, 

‘‘ That the words, unless an Amendment be moved or Question raised relating to the 
Estimates proposed to be taken in Supply on first going into Cummittee on the Army, 
Navy, and Civil Services respectively,’ be there added ”’ «> 1684 


Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, 

After the word “ Services,’’ to insert the words “and the Classes relating to Law, 
Justice, Education, and Public Works in Ireland,’’—(Mr. 0’ Donnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted : ’”—After short 
debate, Question put: The House divided; Ayes 31, Noes 131; 
Majority 100.—(Div. List, No. 22.) 


Question, 

‘*That the words ‘ unless an Amendment be moved relating to the Estimates proposed 
to be taken in Supply, on first going into Committee on the Army, Navy, and Civil 
Services respectively,’ be added to the First Resolution,” 


—put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, proposed, 

‘‘That, whenever the Committee of Supply appointed for the consideration of the 
ordinary Army, Navy, and Civil Service Estimates stands as the first Order of the 
Day on a Monday, Mr. Speaker shall leave the Chair without putting any Question, 
unless an Amendment be moved or Question raised relating to the Estimates proposed 
to be taken in Supply on first going | into Committee on the enird Navy, and Civil 
Services respectively ”’ -» 1693 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words “‘ unless Notice has been given of an 
Amendment to be offered to the Question calling attention to any grievance arising 
out of the conduct of the Government or the administration of the Laws,’’—(Mr. 
Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added :”—After short 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 47, Noes 139; 
Majority 92.—(Div. List, No. 23.) 

Main Question, as amended, again proposed, 
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PARLIAMENT—BvsINESs OF THE Hovse—Resotution—continued. 
Amendment proposed, 
At the end of the Question, to add the words ‘‘ and on Fridays Notices of Motion shall 
have precedence of Orders of the Day,”—(Mr. O’ Connor Power) .. - 1697 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added : ”’—After pi 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 50, Noes 139; 
Majority 89.—(Div. List, No. 24.) 


Main Question, as amended, again proposed. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words “ Provided always, That when Notice of a 
Motion has been given which, but for this Rule, would have been moved on a 
Monday, the next succeedin Committee of Ways and Means shall be a first Order of 
the Day, and Notices applicable on going into Committee of Supply on eat 
shall be transferred to going into Committee on Ways and Means,’—(Mr. Biggar) .. 1700 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added: ”—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, as amended, put:—The House divided; Ayes 130, Noes 
50; Majority 80.—(Div. List, No. 25.) 


After short debate, Further Consideration of Resolutions relating to the 
Business of the House deferred till Thursday 6th March. 


Assizes Bill [Bill 83]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’ Be al Matthew 
Ridley) vs . 1702 
After short debate, Motion aged to :—Bill seed a span ind and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 


Hasrrvat Drunxarps [Sataries, Stamp Duty, &o.|— 


Considered in Committee ss ox .. 1704 
Resolution agreed to; to be reported To-morrow. 


Habitual Drunkards Bill [Bill 47]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘That Mr. pase: do now leave 
the Chair,”—(Dr. Cameron) . 1704 
Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Deanentiten. 


After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Wednesday. 


Prenuptial Contracts Bill [Bill 60]— 
Order for Second Reading read ea . 1721 
Second Reading deferred till Wednesday. [House counted out. ] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 


Medical Act, 1858, Amendment Bill— 
Bill to amend the Medical Act, 1858—Presented (The Lord President) .. 1722 
After short debate, Bill read 1* (No. 16.) 


Rattways—Wrir or Execir—Question, Observations, The Duke of St. 
Albans; Reply, The Earl of Redesdale ... ee »» 1727 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Leadenhall Market and Improvements Bill (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Charles 
Forster) 1729 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word. “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(Sir 
Charles W. Diike.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be committed to a Select Committee,”—(/r. 
James : :)—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 83, Noes 137; 
Majority 54.—(Div. List, No. 28 :)—Bill committed. 


QUESTIONS. 


— 0 or 


Crmmat Law—Tue Rey. H. J. Dopwetr—Question, Mr. J. oe 


Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 1748 
Parocutat Boarp (Scorianp) — Lnarszaiox—Question, Mr. Hibbert ; 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth . . 1749 


South Arrica — THE Zoutv Ve. Demnveniin AND Wiesus 
CuaPLains—Questions, Mr. Cowan, Mr. Waddy; Answers, Colonel 


Stanley a . 1749 
EmPLoYErs Luamnrre— Question, Mr. Macdonald Answer, The Oniensitioe 

of the Exchequer . 1750 
Navy Promotion —OrpER IN Couwor, 1872—Question, Mr. Serjeant 

Simon; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith és .. 1750 
Epvucation Department — INDUSTRIAL Souoots—Quostions Mr. W. E. 

Forster ; Answers, Lord George Hamilton . 1751 
Retsin--Deseavex oF SHIPs oF ar ee Mr. Elliot ; Answer, Mr. 

W. H. Smith.. . 1752 
Army — Tue 24TH Reciment — ‘Ouaiiaile — Gabiiin, Waiad ibkecaiiin : ; 

Answer, Colonel Stanley .. . 1752 
Epvcation Department — OFFENDING Tsun — Question, Mr. J. C. 

Brown ; Answer, Lord George Hamilton . . 1752 


Cowracrous Diszases (Anrmats) Act, 1878—Mursey Dock. AND Hanzour 
Boarp—Question, Mr. Mac Iver; Answer, Lord George Hamilton .. 1753 


MEETING oF THE HovsE— 


Resolved, That this House will meet To-morrow at Two of the clock,— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


MOTIONS. 


—7o0Qwo— 
Banx Depostrs—ResotvtTron— 


Moved, ‘“‘ That, in the opinion of this House, it is worthy of the consideration of Her 
Majesty’ 8 Government, whether a moderate and discriminating scale of Stamp or 
composition Duties may, with advantage to the interests of the Country and of the 
Banks, be hereafter applied to all interest-bearing deposits in the Banks of the United 
Kingdom, and whether a Bill on the subject — hss introduced to Parliament at 
an early date,”—(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) v - 1754 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 
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LancasHIRE AND YORKSHIRE WatTEeR Suppty—Morion For AN ADDRESS— 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to 
issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the supply of water to the manufacturing 
districts of Lancashire and the West of Yorkshire, and any deficiencies likely to arise 
therein; and, whether it is necessary or expedient to resort to the Westmoreland 
and Cumberland Lakes to make good any deficiencies in such supply; and, if so, to 
what extent, and under what conditions, such resort should be sanctioned,”—(Mr. 
Edward Howard) .. \e «+ 17738 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Pusitic Accounrs—Members nominated to the Committee .. .. 1790 


Parliamentary Franchise Bill— Ordered (Mr. Elliot, Mr. Rodwell, Mr. Serjeant 
Spinks) os oe os es «+ 1790 


Friendly Societies Act (1875) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) te “a -- 1790 


[House counted out. ] 


CGMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—o> 0 m— 


Consecration of Churchyards Act (1867) Amendment Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Mr. Monk) .. 1791 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the en 

of the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(Jr. 
Ernest Noel.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 129, Noes 
160; Majority 31.—(Div. List, No. 29.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 


MOTIONS. 


—AO Oi 


Hati-Marxine (Gotp anp Sitver)— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the operation of the Acts relating to the 
Hall-Marking of Gold and Silver manufactures,’’—(Sir Henry Jackson.) 


And, on March 5, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 1822 
Medical Act (1858) Amendment (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Arthur Mills, Mr. 
Childers, Mr. Goldney); presented, and read the first time [Bill 86] .. -- 1822 


Watch-Cases (Hall-Marking) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. Eaton, Sir Andrew Lusk, Mr. 


Torr) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 87] .. wn +» 1822 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 


Tue Prague ry Russta—Sanirary Precautions—Question, Observations, 
The Earl of Carnarvon; Reply, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon .. 1823 
South Arrica—Tue Zutu War—Despatcues—Question, Earl Granville ; 
Answer, Earl Cadogan... a be .. 1825 
Farrs anpD Markets (IRELAND) — Question, Observations, Viscount 
Midleton; Reply, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon .. 
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Private Brrs— 
Standing Orders Committee appointed :—List of the Committee .. 1827 


Orposep Private Bruis— 
Committee appointed :—List of the Committee én .. 1827 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLE- 
MAN USHER OF THE Brack Rop— 
Select Committee appointed :—List of the Committee “% .. 1827 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 
QUESTIONS. 


—— Oo — 
French Law or Banxrurproy—Tue Banxrvrtoy Bmi—Question, Sir 
George Bowyer; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 1828 
Army—Muir1a Fives — Question, Colonel Naghten ; Answer, Colonel 
Stanley . 1829 
Turxey—Loans—Question, Sir George Campbell ; Answer, "The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 1829 
Crminat Law (Scortanp)—CAse oF Mr. Barr—Question, Mr. J. W. 
Barclay ; Answer, The Lord Advocate .. 1829 
Sovrn Arrica—Txe Despatcues — Question, Lord Robert Montagu ; P 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 1830 
CRIMINAL Law PuNISHMENT—ADMISSION OF THE Press—Questions, Mr. 
P. A. Taylor, Mr. Paget; Answers, Mr. Assheton Cross 1831 
Army—Muuria TRarNINc—Question, Viscount Emlyn; Answer, Colonel 
Stanley 1832 
Army (Inpra)—PayMent or Travettinc Expenses—Tue 32D Hvssars— 
Question, Major O’Beirne; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope .. 1832 
Potice SuPERANNUATION—LEGISLATION—Question, Sir Charles Russell ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 1833 
Customs Birt or Entry—TuHeE Commrsston ON OrrtcraL Sraristics— 
Question, Mr. Rylands; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 1833 
EnGLanp AND Portucat—TxHE CommeErciaL RELATIONs—Question, Mr. W. 
Cartwright; Answer, Mr. Bourke oe 1833 
THe PLacvE IN Russta — Sanitary Precautions — " Question, Mr. 
Puleston ; Answer, Lord George Hamilton 1834 
SourH Arrica—THE Zutv War—'THe DesPaTcHes—Question, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 1834 
Poor Law (InELAND) — Removat or InrisH Pavrrrs — Question, Mr. 
O’Donnell ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth .. 1835 
Tue TREATY OF Bertin—Reticious LiserTy IN Butcarra—Question, Mr. 
O’Donnell ; Answer, Mr. Bourke ' 1835 
Army — THE 24rH REGIMENT — APPOINTMENT OF Orricers—Question, 
Major O’Gorman ; Answer, Colonel Stanley . 1836 
IrEetanpD—CorkK AND ’ Macroom Rattway— Action AGAINST Drnzctors— 
Question, Major O’Gorman [No Answer] 1837 


Suprry—SvurrPLeMenTary Vore or Crepir—THeE Quzrn’s CoLLEGEs IN 
InELAND — Question, Major Nolan; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Tbbetson in 1837 

Arwy—Tur Transport SERvIcCE— Question, Sir Baldwyn Leighton ; 
Answer, Colonel Stanley 1837 

Army—Serceant Instructors oF Vorunreers—Question, Colonel Barne; 
Answer, Colonel Stanley 

Sourn Arrica—Tue Zutu War— Tue Rz- INFORCEMENTS—Question, Mr. 
Whitwell ; Answer, Colonel Stanley ee ais .. 1838 


1838 
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Surriy—Tue Svupprementary Estrmmates, 1878—Tue Karrrr War— 
Question, Mr. Whitwell; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1838 

Crmunat Law—Tue Convicr Castro on Orton—Question, Dr. Kenealy; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ii fp .. 1840 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—THE Press—Observations, Mr. Mitchell Henry 1841 


Moved, “‘ That the said article contains libellous reflections upon certain Members of 
this House in breach of the Privileges of this House,”—(Mr. Mitchell Henry) -» 1847 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE Day— 


Moved, “ That the Orders of the Day subsequent to Supply be postponed until after the 
Order of Leavo for a Bill relating to the Discipline and Regulation of the Army,”— 


(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) +» 1853 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
shh 
Suppty—Order for Committee read :— 
Sourn Arrica—Tue Zoutvu War—Tue Votre or Orepir—Observations, 
1854 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ai ‘a we 
Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,””—(Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer :)—Short debate thereon. 


Army—Tue Artiitery—Breecu-Loapine anp Muzzir-Loapine Guns— 
ReEsoLution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ the great difference which exists between our cannon and those which find 
favour with Foreign Powers calls for careful investigation, and that it would be 
unwise to further postpone experiments on such classes of breech-loading guns as 
are now possessed by other Powers,’’—(Major Nolan,)—instead thereof -- 1861 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Army OrGANIZATION—THE BricaDE Deport SystEM—REsoLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “‘That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the Brigade Depot system requires 
amendment, as it is costly, unsatisfactory, and inadequate to the requirements of 
home and foreign service,”’”—(Major O' Beirne,)—instead thereof .. -» 1872 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :””—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Pustic Bustvess—Question oF Procepure—Observations, Mr. Rylands 1878 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—ExcnEquer Bonps. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £2,750,000, Exchequer Bonds.—After short debate, Vote agreed to... 1881 
(2.) £1,500,000, War in South Africa (Vote of Credit).—After debate, 
Vote agreed to i oe als in 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; Committee to.sit again To-morrow. 
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MOTION. 


—a2doa— 


Army Discipline and Regulation Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend the Law relating to Discipline 
and Regulation of the Army,’’—(Colonel Stanley) .. = +» 1909 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. Secre- 
tary Stanley, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. William Henry Smith, The Judge 
Advocate General.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—a0.o—— 


Assizes Bill [Bill 83]— 
Order for Committee read ae Tats ne .. 1985 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow. 


Summary Jurisdiction Bill [Bill 69]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Ur. Assheton Cross) 1939 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Select Committee. 


And, on March 18, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 1940 
Ancient Monuments Bill [Bill 52]—- 

Committee [ Progress 14th February | be ar .. 1941 

Committee deferred till To-morrow. [House counted out. } 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 


Army Epvcation — Lirzrary anpD PuysicaL Compretirions—Observations, 
Earl Fortescue ; Reply, Viscount Bury :—Debate thereon -. 1941 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


0 ee 


Thames River (Prevention of Floods) Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir James 
IM‘ Garel-Hogq) whe mS os .. 1958 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 


Moved, “That the Bill be committed to a Select Committee of Eleven Members, Six to 
be appointed by the House, and Five by the Committee of Selection, and that the 
Report of the Select Committee of 1877 be referred to the said Committee :—That all 
Petitions against the Bill be referred to the Committee, and that such Petitioners as 
pray to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard upon their Petitions, 
if they think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of the Bill against such Petitioners :— 
That the Committee have power to alterand modify the Bill as regards the incidence 
of taxation for the works proposed to be authorized by the Bill.” 


Amendment proposed, 
In line 5, after the word “ Bill,’’ to insert the words “presented on or before the 8th 
day of March,”—(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted.” 
Question put, and agreed to:—Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 
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QUESTIONS. 


Qo — 


REPRESENTATION OF THE Criry—THE Fanmakers Company—Question, Mr. 
W.H. James; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross sy 
Inetanp — Report oF THE Poor Law anp Lunacy CosmtsstonERs— 
Question, Mr. French; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther : , 
Sourn Arrica—THE Zui War—FvurtTHer DesPatcHEs—Question, The 
Marquess of Hartington; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_—O0o 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :””— 


Inp1an FrvancE—THE GoverRNMENT oF Inp1A Act, 185§—Mortion ror 
A Setect Commitr—E—E—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report upon the 
operation of ‘ The Government of India Act, 1858,’ and the other Acts venee 
the same,”’—(Mr. Fawcett,)—instead thereof : 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left 0 out stand part 
of the Question :”—After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided; Ayes 139, Noes 100; Majority 39.—(Div. List, No. 30.) 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by leave, with- 
drawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Supriy—Rerort—Resolutions [27th February] reported .. dis 
Our Portcy 1n Sournh Arrica—Observations, Mr. O’Donnell 
Resolutions agreed to. 


Valuation of Property Bill [Bill 71]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”— (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘no Valuation Bill, providing in a Valuation List a common authority for the 
assessment of rates and taxes, can be satisfactory unless it provide a common measure 
of value for such assessment by levying Imperial taxes as well as local rates upon the 
rateable value,’’—(Mr. Hubbard,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday next. 


Assizes Bill [Bill 83]— 
Bill read the third time ‘a ‘ ae 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass,””—( Sir Matthew Ridley. + 
Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(Mr. Cole :)—After short 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill passed. 


Select Vestries Bill [Bill 54]— 
Moed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. James) os 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(r. Sclater-Boooth :)— 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Debate adjourged till Friday 
next, 
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Ancient Monuments Bill [Bill 50]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 21st February] os a 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 


sidered upon Monday 10th March, and to be printed. (Bill 89. ] 


MOTION. 


—O 0 or 


Army Orricers (Guarps anp Linz)—Morion ror an ADDRESS— 


Moved, “‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
that She will be graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this 
House a Return of the nominal roll of all Officers (Guards and Line) who have 
volunteered for service at the Cape, nee: those who have Seaman the Staff 
College,””—(Major 0’ Gorman) : 


After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; fon None, ici 
53—(Div. List, No. 34.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—oQ.an— 


Ways anp Mrans— 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorised to raise on or before the 31st March 
1879, any sum of money not exceeding £4,250,000, by an issue of Exchequer Bonds. 

(2.) Resolved, That the principal of all Exchequer Bonds which may be so issued shall 
be paid off at par, at the expiration of one year from the date of such Bonds. 

(3.) Resolved, That the interest of such Exchequer Bonds shall be payable half-yearly, 
and shall be charged upon and issued out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom, or the growing produce thereof. 

(4.) Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
service of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1879, the sum of £4,250,000 be 
granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


Resolutions agreed to, to be reported upon Monday next ; Committee to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


— oo Qn — 


Petty Customs (Scotland) Abolition Act Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. James 
Barclay, Mr. Cowan); presented, and read the first time [Bill 91] 


Vaccination Acts (Ireland) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. James Lowther, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland); presented, and read the first time [Bill 90] 
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TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





LORDS. 


Fripay, DrecemBer 6, 1878. 


Hugh MacCalmont Lord Cairns, Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, created a 
Viscount and Earl of the United Kingdom, by the style and title of Viscount 
Garmoyle in the County of Antrim, and Earl Cairns. 





SAT FIRST. 


Monpay, DEcEMBER 9, 1878. 
The Lord Windsor. 








COMMONS. 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 
Durine Recess— 


For Truro City, v. Sir Frederick Martin Williams, baronet, deceased. 
For Peterborough Borough, v. George Hammond Whalley, esquire, deceased. 


Tuurspay, DECEMBER 5, 1878. 


For Maldon, v. George Montagu Warren Sandford, esquire, Manor of North, 
stead. 


For Bristol, v. Kirkman Daniel Hodgson, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 


Monpay, DEcEMBER 9. 


For Londonderry County, v. Richard Smyth, esquire, deceased. 
For Borough of New Ross, v. John Dunbar, esquire, deceased. 


Tuurspay, Fepruary 13, 1879. 


For Norfolk County (Northern Division), v. Colonel James Duff, deceased. 
For Cambridge County, v. Hon. Eliot Constantine Yorke, deceased. 
For Cork County, v. Timothy M‘Carthy Downing, esquire, deceased. 
For South Warwickshire, v. Earl of Yarmouth, Controller of Her Majesty’s 
Household. 
For Haddington, District of Burghs, v. Lord William Hay, now Marquess of 
, Tweeddale 
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TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


THurspay, DrecemBER 5, 1878. 


Peterborough—Honble. William John Wentworth Fitz- William. 
County of Argyli—Lord Oolin Campbell. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme—Samuel Rathbone Edge, esquire. 
Truro—Arthur Tremayne, esquire. 


THurspAy, DEcEMBER 12. 
Maldon—George Courtauld, esquire. 


Monpay, Drcemser 16. 
Bristol—Lewis Fry, esquire. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 13, 1879. 


Norfolk County (Northern Division)—Edward Birkbeck, esquire. 
Cambridge County—Edward Hicks, esquire. 


Frmay, Fesrvary 14. 


New Ross Borough—Lieutenant Colonel Charles George Tottenham. 
Londonderry County—Sir Thomas M‘Olure, baronet. 


Fray Fesrvary 21. 


Warwick County (Southern Division)—Earl of Yarmouth. 
Cork County—Colonel Daniel La Zouche Colthurst. 


THurspay, Fresruary 27. 
Haddington District of Burghs—Sir David Wedderburn, baronet. 











THE MINISTRY 
Or THE Ricut HonovrastE THE Eart or BEACONSFIELD, 


At THE OCoMMENCEMENT OF THE S1xTH SEssion OF THE 21sT PARLIAMENT, 
December 5, 1878. 





THE CABINET. 
First Lord of the wertand ; . . Right Hon. Ean of Beaconsrrerp, K.G. 
Lord Chancellor $ . . Right Hon. Earl Cares. 
President of the Council . : < F His Grace the Duke of Ricumonp AND Gorpon, K.G. 
Lord Privy Seal 2 : A . His Grace the Duke of NortHuMBERLAND. 
Chancellor a the Exchequer. ; ‘ Right Hon. Sir Srarrorp Henry Norrucore, Bt. 
Secretary of State, Home Department . Right Hon. Ricnarp Assueton Cross. 


Secretary of State, Foreign Department . Most Hon. Marquess of Satispury. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies Right Hon. Sir Micnarn Epwarp Hicxs-Bracu, Bt. 


Secretary of State for War . 3 : Right Hon. Freperick Arruur STANLEY. 
Secretary of State for India . : . Right Hon, Viscount Cranproox. 
First Lord of the Admiralty . : : Right Hon. Wiii1am Henry Samira. 
Postmaster General . ‘ . Right Hon. Lord Jounn J. R. Manners. 
President of the Board of Trade . ‘ Right Hon. Viscount Sanpon. 

NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Field Marshal Commanding in Chief . . H.R.H. the Duke of Camprivez, K.G. 
Chief Commissioner of Works and Public 


Buildings Right Hon. Gzerarp James Nozu. 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster Right Hon. Tuomas Epwarp Taytor. 

Vigs eremeeae of 5 pee of Coun- Right Hon. Lord Grorcz Hamitton. 

President of the Local Government Board Right Hon. Grorcr Scrarer-Booru. 

Viscount CricHTon. 

Rowianp Winn, Esq. 

{Ro James DatRyMPLE Horn Exputystone, Bt. 
{Oxia Greorce GReEvititE Wetiestey, Rear 


Lords of the Treasury 


Admiral A. W. A. Hoop, Rear Admiral Lord 
Gurorp, and Sir Massgy Lorzs, Bart. 

Sir Wit11aM Hart Dyxz, Bart. 

Sir Henry Setwry-Izsetson, Bt. 


Lords of the Admiralty . 


Joint Secretaries of the Treasury 


Secretary of the Admiralty ‘ s Hon. Atcernon T. Funke EcErton. 
Secretary to the Board of Trade J. G. Tazo, Esq. 
Secretary to the Local Government Board | Tuomas Sart, Esq. 
Under Secretary, Home Department . . Sir Marruew Wuire Rivrey, Bt. 
Under Secretary, Foreign Department ~ Hon. Rosert Bourke. 
Under Secretary for — : . Right Hon. Earl Capocan. 
Under Secretary for W: - «  « Right Hon. Viscount Bury. 
Under Secretary for India ; . : - Hon. Epwarp Sranuore. 
Paymaster General . . ‘ . Right Hon. SterHen Cave. 
Judge Advocate. .  . ° : . Right Hon. Gzorcz A. F. C. Bentincx. 
Attorney General . ‘ . ‘ Sir Joun Horxer, Knt. 
Solicitor General ; : ; : . Sir Hanprnce 8. Girrarp, Knt. 
SCOTLAND. 
Lord Advocate . «3 3. SO. ~S i. StSCORRight, Hon. Wiix1am Warson. 
Solicitor General . : ‘ ; é Joun Hay A. Macponatp, Esq. 
IRELAND. 
Lord Lieutenant ; é E . His Grace the Duke of Martzoroven, K.G. 
Lord Chancellor. Right Hon. Joun Tuomas Batt. 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant . Right Hon. James Lowtuer. 
Attorney General . ‘ Right Hon. Epwarp Ginson. 
Solicitor General ; 5 : 5 . H. Homes, Esq. 
QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
Lord Steward . ante : Right Hon. Earl Beavcuamp. 
Lord Chamberlain . : . . - Most Hon. Marquess of Hertrorp. 
Master of the Horse ‘ . . 3 Right Hon. Earl of Braprorp. 
Treasurer of the Household - .  .« Right Hon. Lord Henry Tuynne. 
Comptroller of the Household - Right Hon. Lord Henry Somerset. 
Vice Chamberlain of the Household . . Viscount BArrincTon. 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at "Arms Right Hon. Earl of Coventry. 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard. Right Hon. Lord SkeLMERSDALE. 
Master of the Buckhounds . - . Right Hon. Earl of Harpwicxke. 
Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal . . Lord Atrrep H. Pager. 
Mistress of the Robes... Her Grace the Duchess of WELLINGTON, 
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ROLL OF THE 
LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 


In tue Srxtx Session oF THE TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE 
Untrep Kinepom or Great Brrraw Anp IRELAND. 





42, VICTORLE 1878. 





Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 
beginning with the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Confer- 
ence with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose 
within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon 
any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 


His Royal Highness Toe Price or 
WaAteEs. ° 

His Royal Highness Atrrep Ernest 
Avert Duke of Eprvsureu. 

His Royal llighness ArTHuR WILLIAM 
Patrick Atsert Duke of Connavcur 
and SyraTHEARN, 

His Royal Highness Grorce Wir1iAM 
Frepertck Cnartes Duke of Cam- 
BRIDGE. 

Ancurpatp Uampsect Archbishop of Can- 
TERBURY. 

Hvon Mao Catmont Earl Carens, Lord 
Chancellor. 

Wruu41m Archbishop of York. 

Onartes Henry Duke of Ricuwonn, 
Lord President of the Couneit. 

Atcernon Grorce Duke of Norruum- 
BERLAND, Lord Privy Seal. 


Hewry Duke of Norrorx, Zarl Marshal 
of England. 

Epwarp Apotpuvs Duke of Somerset. 

QOnartes Henry Duke of Ricumonp. 
(In another Place as Lord President 
of the Council.) 

Wut Henry Duke of Grarron. 

Henry Cuarzes Firzroy Duke of Brav- 
FORT. 

Wim Amerivs AUBREY DE VERE 
Duke of Saint ALBANS. 


Q@zorcre GopotPHin Duke of Lens. 

Francis Cuartes Hastines Duke of 
BEDFORD. 

Wi4uM Duke of DEvonsHIRE. 

Joun Wriyston Duke of Marizoroven. 

Cuartes Cecrz Jonn Duke of Rutianp. 

Wiwam ALexanpErR Louis STEPHEN 
Duke of Brannon, (Duke of Hamilton.) 





Wirt1am Jonn Duke of Portianp. 

Wiu1am Droco Duke of MancuestTeEr. 

Henry Pernam ALEXANDER Duke of 
NEWCASTLE. 

Aucernon GrorceE Duke of Norrz- 
UMBERLAND. (Jn another Place as Lord 
Privy Seal.) 

His Royal Highness Ernest Aveustvus 
Wituram Apo.tpnus GEorGE FREDERICK 
Duke of CumBERLAND AND TEVIOTDALE. 


Arruvur Ricnarp Duke of WELLINGTON. 

RicHarD PLANTAGENET CAMPBELL Duke 
of BuckincHaM AND CHANDOS. 

GrorcE GRANVILLE Witt1aM Duke of 
SUTHERLAND. 

Harry Grorce Duke of CLEVELAND. 

Hueu Lupus Duke of WeEsTMINSTER. 


Francis Huan Grorcz Marquess of 
Hertrorp, Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household, 

Joun Marquess of WINCHESTER. 

Joun SHotto Marquess of QUEENSBERRY. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Henry Cnartes Kerra Marquess of 
LaNnsDOWNE. 

Joun Vituers Srvarr 
TowNSHEND. 

Rosert ArtHuR Tarsot Marquess of 
SALIsBURY. 

Joun ALEXANDER Marquess of Batu. 

James Marquess of Apercorn. (Duke 
of Abercorn.) 

Francis Hucx Grorcz Marquess of 
Hertrorp. (Jn another Place as Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household.) 

Jonn Patrick Marquess of Bure. 


Wii Aiteyne Marquess of Exeter. 


Marquess 
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Witu14M Marquess of NorTrHampron. 

Joun CHarLEs Marquess CamMDEN. 

Henry Witt1am GzorcE Marquess of 
ANGLESEY. 

WuuM Henry Hvuen Marquess of 
CHOLMONDELEY. 

Ernest Aveustus CHaries Marquess 
of AILESBURY. 

Freperick WiLL1AM Joun Marquess of 
BrisTou. 

ArcHIBALD Marquess of Arisa. 

Gzorce Aveustus ConsTaNTINE Mar- 
quess of NoRMANBY. 

GzorcE Frepericok SamMvEL Marquess 
of Rion. 

Witi1am Marquess of ABERGAVENNY. 


Freperick Earl Beaucuamp, Lord Ste- 
ward of the Household. 

Cuartes Henry Joun Earl of Surews- 
BURY. 

Epwarp Henry Earl of Drersy. 

Francis Power PuantaGEenet Earl of 
Hountinepon. 

Gerorce Rosert CHARLES Earl of Pem- 
BROKE AND MonTGOMERY. 

Wuu1am Recap Earl of Devon. 

Henry Cuaries Earl of Surrork anp 
BERKSHIRE. 

Rupotpx Wiiu1aAM Basi Earl of Den- 
BIGH. 

Francis Witu1Am Heyry Earl of West- 
MORLAND. 

MonracueE Earl of Linpsey. 

Grorce Harry Earl of Stamrorp anp 
WARRINGTON. 

Grorce James Earl of WINcHILSEA AND 
NorttincHaM. 

Grorce Putuip Earl of CHESTERFIELD. 

Jonn Witu1sM Earl of Sanpwicu. 

Arruur ALGERNON Earl of Essex. 

Wuu14m Grorce Earl of Car.isiz. 

Water Francis Earl of Donoaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 

Antuony Earl of SHAFrEesBuRY. 

Earl of BerKELey. 

Monrtacu Earl of Asrnepon. 

Ricuarp GrorGE Earl of SoarBrover. 

Gzorce THomas Earl of ALBEMARLE. 

Grorce Wim Earl of Coventry. 

Victor Abert GeorcE Earl of Jersey. 

Wau Henry Earl Povterr. 





| SHoxro Joun Earl of Morton. (Elected 


Sor Scotland.) 


| WALTER Henry Earlof Mar ann KEt1iz. 


(Elected for Scotland.) 

CravveE Earl of SrrarHMorE AnD Kine- 
HORN. (Elected for Scotland.) 

GzorcE Earl of Happineton. (Elected 


Jor Scotland.) 
Davip GranAm Drummond Earl of 


Arruiz. (Elected for Scotland.) 

DunsarJamesEarlofSerxmx. (Elected 
Jor Scotland.) 

Sewariis Epwarp Earl Ferrers. 

WititAm Watter Earl of DartmovutH. 

Cartes Earl of TANKERVILLE. , 

HeEneEAGE Earl of AYLESFORD. 

Francois Toomas De Grey Earl CowPer. 

Artuur Puiuip Earl STanHoPE. 

Tuomas Avucustus WOLSTENHOLME Earl 
of MACCLESFIELD. 

Dovertas Beresrorp Marise Ronap 
EarlGranam. (Duke of Montrose.) 

Witi1AmM Freperick Earl WaALDEGRAVE. 

Bertram Earl of ASHBURNHAM. 

CHARLES WYNDHAM Earl of Harrineron. 

Isaac Newton Earl of Portsmovra. 

GrorcE Guy Earl Brooxe and Earl of 
WARWICK. 

Aveustus Epwarp Earl of BuckincHAm- 
SHIRE. 

Witu1sm Tomas Spencer Earl Firz- 
WILLIAM. 

Duptey Francis Earl of Guitrorp. 

CHARLES Pup Earl of Harpwicxkez. 

Henry Epwarp Earl of IncHestTEr. 

Recimnatp Wrnpsor Earl De La Warr. 

Jacos Earl of Rapnor. 

Joun Poyntz Earl Spencer. 

Atren ALEXANDER Earl Batuourst. 

Arruur Wuis Joun WELLINGTON 
BiunpEtt TrumsButy Earl of Hm1s- 
BoroucH. (Marquess of Downshire.) 

Epwarp Hyver Earl of CLARENDON. 

Wirt1aM Davin Earl of MansFIexp. 

Joun James Hucu Henry Earl Strance. 
(Duke of Atholl.) 

Wi11am Henry Earl of Mount Ene- 
CUMBE. 

Houex Earl Fortescue. 

Henry Howarp Morynevx Earl of 
CARNARVON. 

Grorce Henry Earl Canogan. 

James Howarp Earl of Matmessury. 
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Joun Vansirrart Danvers Earl of 
Lanesporovucu. (lected for Ireland.) 

SreruHen EarlofMovuntCasueEtt. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Henry Joun Revpen Earl of Porr- 
artincton. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Hvex Earl of Annestry. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Joun EarlofErne. (Liected for Ireland.) 


Cuartes Francis Arnotp Earl of 
Wicxiow. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Henry Recrvarp Earl of Cron- 
MELL. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Grorcz Cuarzes Earl of Lucan. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Somerset Ricnarp Earl of BEtmore. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


James Earl of CaLEepon. 
Ireland.) 
Francis Rosert Earl of Rosstyn. 


Grorce Grimston Earl of Craven. 
Wim Hier Earl of Onstow. 
Cuarezs Earl of Romney. 

Henry Tuomas Earl of CuicHEsTER. 
Tomas Earl of WixTon. 

Epwarp James Earl of Powis. 
Horatio Earl Netson. 


(Elected for 


Lawrence Earl of Rossz. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Sypyey Witu1am Hersert Earl Man- 
VERS. 


Horatio Earl of Orrorp. 

Henry Earl Grey. 

Sr. Gzorce Henry Earl of Lonspate. 

Dup.ry Earl of Harrowsy. 

Henry Turynne Earl of Harewoop. 

Wuu1am Hveu Earl of Minto. 

Aan Freperick Earl Catuoarr. 

JAMES WALTER Earl of VERULAM. 

ADELBERT WELLINGTON Browntow Earl 
Browntow. 

Wriu1am Gorpon Cornwatus Earl of 
Sarnt Germans. 

Atsert Epmunp Earl of Mortey. 

Ortanno GrorcEe CHARLEs Earl of Brap- 
FORD. 

Freperick Earl Bravcuamp. (Jn another 
Place as Lord Steward of the Household.) 

Wittuam Henry Hare Earl of Bantry. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Earl of Expon. 

Ricnarp Wiit1amM Penn Earl Howe. 

Onartes Somers Earl Somers. 


Joun Epwarp Cornwatuis Earlof Strap- 





BROKE, 


Grorce Henry Ropert CHARLES WILLIAM 
Earl Vane. (Marquess of Londonderry.) 

Wr11am Pirt Earl AmHerst. 

Jonn FrepERICcK VAUGHAN Earl Cawnpor. 

Wr114m Grorce Earl of Munster. 

Rosert Apam Purties Hatpane Earl of 


CAMPERDOWN. 
Tomas GrorcE Earl of Licurrep. 


GrorceE Freperick D’Arcy Earl of 
DvurHam. 

GRANVILLE GrorcE Earl GRANVILLE. 

Henry Earl of Errrvenam. 

Henry Joun Earl of Ducte. 

Cuartes ALFRED WorsLEY Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

James Henry Rosert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburghe.) 

Tomas Witt1Am Earl of Leicester. 

Wiut1m Earl of LovEtace. 

LawREncE Earl of ZETLAND. 

CHAR es GEORGE Earl of GarnsporoucH. 

Francois CHARLES GRANVILLE Earl of 


ELLESMERE. 
Gerorcr Stevens Earl of Strarrorp. 


Wim Joun Earl of Cotrennam. 

Henry Ricwarp Cuarzzes Earl Cow ey. 

ARCHIBALD WititAm Earl of Wrinton. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 

Wim Earl of Dup.ey. 

Jonn Franors Stanztey Earl Russex1. 

Joun Earl of Kimsertey. 

RicHarpD Earl of Dartrey. 

Wr11am Ernest Earl of FeversHam. 

FREDERICK TEMPLE Earl of DuFFERIN. 

Joun Rosert Earl Sypney. 

Henry Grorce Earl of Ravenswortu. 

Epwarp Montacu Stuart GRANVILLE 
Earl of WHARNCLIFFE. 

Tuomas Grorce Earl of NortHBROOK. 

BensaMin Earl of BrEAconsFrexp. 

Joun Tuomas Earl of REDESDALE. 

Hueu Mac Catmont Earl Carrns. 
another Place as Lord Chancellor.) 


(In 


Rosert Viscount HEREFORD.. 

‘Wri Henry Viscount StRATHALLAN. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Henry Viscount Botrnceroke anv §r. 
JOHN. 

Eve tyn Viscount FatMouts. 

GzorGE Viscount TorRINGTON. 

CuarLtEs Wiiu1am Viscount LermsrTer. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 

Francis WHELER Viscount Hoop. 

Mervyn Viscount Powerscourt. (lected 
Sor Ireland.) 








SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


James Viscount Lirrorp. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 
Epwarp Viscount Bancor. (Elected for 


Ireland.) 

Haves Viscount Donzramer. (LZlected 
Sor Ireland.) 

CornWALLIs Viscount HawarvEn. (Elect- 
ed for Ireland.) 


CarNnEGIE Rosert Joun Viscount Sr. 
‘VINCENT. 

Rosert Viscount MEtvit1e. 

WIt11AM WELLs Viscount Smpmourts. 


Grorce FrREpERIcoK Viscount TEMPLE- 
Town. (lected for Ireland.) 

Joun CAMPBELL Viscount Gorpon. (Zari 
of Aberdeen.) 

Epwarp Fizetwoop Joun Viscount 
ExMovurH. 

Joun Luke GrorcE Viscount Horcui- 
son. (Earl of Donoughmore.) 


RicHarD SoMERSET Viscount CLANCARTY. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

Wetuineton Henry Viscount ComsBer- 
MERE. 

. Henry Cuarzzs Viscount CANTERBURY. 


Row.anp Cieae Viscount Hi. 
Cuar.es Stewart Viscount HarpInce. 
GerorcE STePHENs Viscount Goven. 


STRATFORD Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE. 
CHARLEs Viscount EvERSLEY. 


Cares Viscount Hairax. 
ALEXANDER NeEtson Viscount Bripporrt. 
Epwarp BerkELEy Viscount PorTMAN. 
Epwarp Viscount CARDWELL. 
GaTHOoRNE Viscount CRANBROOK. 


Joun Bishop of Lonpon. 

Cures Bishop of Dunnam. 

Epwarp Harotp Bishop of WiIncHESTER. 
Atrrep Bishop of Luanparr. 

Rosert Bishop of Rrron. 

Joun Tuomas Bishop of Norwicu. 
James Cotqunoun Bishop of Bancor. 
Henry Bishop of Worcester. 


Cuartes Jonn Bishop of GLovcEsTER 
AND BrIsTou. 


Wim Bishop of CHEstEr. 
Tuomas Leeu Bishop of Sr. Abans. 
James Bishop of HEREForD. 


Wim Connor Bishop of Prrzr- 
BOROUGH. 
CurisToPHER Bishop of Lrncox. 


Grorce Bishop of Sarispury. 
Harvey Bishop of Car.isLez. 





Freperick Bishop of Exerer. 

Artuur Caries Bishop of Bata anp 
WELLS. 

Joun Frevver Bishop of Oxrorp. 


James Bishop of MancHEsTER. 
Ricw#arD Bishop of CuicHEstEr. 
Josuva Bishop of Sr. Asapu. 

James Russewt Bishop of Exy. 
Wim Bast Bishop of St. Davin’s. 


Dupiey Cuartes Lord De Ros. 

ALFRED JosEePH Lord Mowsray. 

Gerorce Manners, Lord Hastincs. 

Epwarp Sovutawett Lord Dr CLiFForD. 

Tromas Crospy Wii11am Lord Dacre. 

Cuartes Henry Route Lord Curton. 

Rozsert NaTHantet Orci, Grorce Lord 
ZoucHE oF HaRYNGWORTH. 

Cuartes Epwarp Hastines Lord Bor- 
REAUX. (Larl of Loudoun.) 

Tuomas Lord Camoys. 

Henry Lord Beaumont. 

CHArLEs Epwarp Hastines Lord Hast- 
tnas. (Karl of Loudoun.) (In another 
Place as Lord Botreaua.) 

Henry Lord WittovcHsy DE Broke. 

SacxvitLE GrorcEe Lord Conyers. 

Grorce Lord Vaux or HarrownDEn. 

Rape Gorpon Lord WENtTWoRTH. 

Rozert Georce Lord Wrinpsor. 

Str. Anprew Lord St. Jonn or Biets0. 

Freperiok Grorce Lord Howarp DE 
‘WALDEN. 

Wuutam Bernarp Lord Petre. 

Freperick Bensamin Lord Sayre AnD 
SELE. 

Joun Franois Lord ARUNDELL oF WaAR- 
DOUR. 

Joun Sruart Lord Currron. (Earl of 
Darnley.) 

Joun Baptist JoserpH Lord Dormer. 

GrorcE Henry Lord Trynuam. 

Henry VALENTINE Lord Srarrorp. 

GrorcGE FREDERICK WILLIAM Lord Byron. 

Cuartes Huen Lord Crirrorp or Cuup- 
LEIGH. 

Wit1aM Coutts Lord AsHrorp. 

Horace Courtenay Lord Forszs. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

ALEXANDER Lord Satroun. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 

James Lord Srycuam. (Elected for Scot- 
land.) 

Wits Buiter Furrterton Lord Ex- 
PHINSTONE. (Elected for Scotland.) 








ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Cuartes Lord Buantyre. (Elected for 


Scotland.) 
Cuartes Jonn Lord Cotvit1z or CUL- 
ross. (Elected for Scotland.) 
AtexanDER Hvucu Lord ‘Batrour of 
Burtey. (Elected for Scotland.) 
Ricwarp Epmunp Sarnt LAWRENCE Lord 
Bortz. (Earl of Cork and Orrery.) 
Grorce Lord Hay. (LZarl of Kinnoul.) 
Diesy WentwortH Bayarp Lord Mip- 
DLETON. 
Witiram Joun Lord Monson. 


JoHN GrorGE Brasazon Lord Ponsonsy. 
(Earl of Bessborough.) 

Grorce Watson Lord SonpEs. 

AtrreD NATHANIEL Houpen Lord Soars- 
DALE. 

GerorcE Fiorance Lord Boston. 

Cartes Georce Lord Lover anp Hot- 
LAND. (Lari of Egmont.) 

Aveustus Henry Lord Vernon. 

Epwarp St. Vincent Lord Diasy. 

GrorcE DovetasLordSunprivce. (Duke 
of Argyll.) 

Epwarp Henry Jurtus Lord Hawke. 

Henry Tuomas Lord Fotrey. 

ARTHUR DE CarponneEt Lord Drvevor. 

Tomas Lord WatsincHAM. 

Wut11am Lord Bacor. 

Cuartes Henry Lord Sovrmampron. 

Joun Ricnarp Briystey Lord Grant- 
LEY. 

Grorcre Bripges Hartey Dennett Lord 
Ropney. 

Wru1am Lord Berwick. 

James Henry Lecce Lord SHERBORNE. 

Joun Henry De La Porr Lord Tyrone. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 

Henry Bentinck Lord Carterton. (Earl 
of Shannon.) 

Cuartes Lord Surrrep. 

Duprey Witmor Lord DorouEsTER. 

Luoyp Lord Kenyon. 

CHar.es Cornwatiis Lord BrayBRooKE. 

Grorce Hammton Lord FisHEerwick. 
(Marquess of Donegal.) 

Henry Cnartes Lord Gace. 
Gage.) 

Tomas Jonn Lord Tuvriow. 

Wim Grorce Lord AvcKLAND. 

Cuartes Georce Lord Lyrretron. 


Henry Grorcz Lord Menpir. (Viscount 
Clifden.) 

Georce Lord Srvarr of Castte Srvarv. 
(Zarl of Moray.) 


( Viscount 





Atan Prantacenet Lord Srewarr of 
Garis. (Zarl of Galloway.) 
James Grorce Henry Lord Satrers- 


ForD. (Earl of Courtown.) 

Wriuu1am Lord Broprick. (Viscount 
Midleton.) 

Freperick Henry Wii1iAm Lord Cat- 


THORPE. 
Perer Rosert Lord Gwynpir. 


CuarzeEs Rosert Lord Carrineron. 
Wit11am Henry Lord Botton. 
GrorcE Lord NortHwIck. 

Txomas Lyttteton Lord Litrorp. 
Tuomas Lord RrsBLEsDALE. 


Epwarp Lord Dunsany. 
Ireland.) 

TrxeoBALD Firz-Watrer Lord Duvun- 
BOYNE. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Epwarp Donoven Lord Incuraurn. 


(Elected for 


(Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Tuomas Wirt11Am Lord Massy. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Rosert Lord Cronsrocx. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


Epwarp Henry Cuvurcuitt Lord Cror- 
ton. (Llected for Ireland.) 

Dayrottes Briaxeney Lord VEnTRY. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Francis Seymour Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 

Joun Henry WELLINGTON Granam Lord 
Lorrus. (Marquess of Ely.) 

Wituram Lord Carysrort. 
Carysfort.) 

GrorcEe Ratpy Lord ABERCROMBY. 

Horace Lord Rivers. 

CHARLES Epmunp Lord ELLENBOROUGH. 

AveustusFREDERICKARTHURLOord SANDYS 

Henry Nortu Lord Suerrirenp. (Lal 
of Sheffield.) 

Joun CADWALLADER Lord ErsxkrneE. 

GrorcE Joun Lord Monrzaciz. (Mar- 
quess of Sligo.) 

GrorcEARTHUR Hastinas Lord GRANARD. 
(Earl of Granard.) 

Hunecerrorp Lord Crewe. 

Aan Lecce Lord Garpner. . 

Joun THomas Lord Manners. 

Joun ApriAn Louis Lord Hopetoun. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 


(Earl of 


Ricuarp Lord Castremarine. (lected 
for Ireland.) 

CuariEs Lord Metprum. (Jarquess of 
Huntly.) 


Gzorce Frepericx Lord Ross. (Zari of 
Glasgow.) 









_—— — 








Wit1aMm Wri1ovensy Lord Grinsteap. 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

Wui1Mm Hare Jonn Cnartes Lord 
Foxrorp. (Larl of Limerick.) 

Francis Gzorce Lord CxvrcHit. 

Gzorce Rosert Cannine Lord Harris. 

Reeivatp Cartes Epwarp Lord Cot- 
CHESTER. 

Scnomperc Henry Lord Ker. (Mar- 
quess of Lothian.) 

Grorce Henry Lord Minster. (ar- 
guess Conyngham.) 

James Epwarp Wi111AM THEOBALD Lord 
Ormonde. (Marquess of Ormonde.) 

Francis Lord Wemyss. (Zarlof Wemyss.) 

Rosert Lord Cransrassitn. (Earl of 
Roden.) 

Witi1am Lycon Lord Sixcuester. (Lari 
of Longford.) 

CrotwortHy Joun Eyre Lord Orie. 
( Viscount Massereene.) 

Huex Lord Detamere. 

Grorce Ceci WeLD Lord Forester. 

Joun Witt1aM Lord Ray.zicu. 

Enric Freprric Lord Girrorp. 

Husert Lord Somerumy. (Marquess 
of Clanricarde.) 

ALEXANDER Wiit1am Orawrorp Lord 
Wiean. (Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres.) 

Ucuter Joun Marx Lord Ranrugty. 
(Earl of Ranfurly.) 

Gzorce Lord Dz Tastey. 

Cuartes Stuart Avsrey Lord TenTeEr- 
DEN. 

Wruu14M Coyynenam Lord Piunxer. 

Wit114am Henry Asue Lord Heyrzs- 
BURY. 

ArcHiBaLD Purp Lord Rosesery. (Zarl 
of Rosebery.) 

Ricwarp Lord Cranwimuam. (LZarl of 
Clanwilliam.) 

Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE. 

Wr Drarer Mortimer Lord Wrn- 
FORD. 

Witt1m Henry Lord Kitmarnoce. 
(£arl of Erroll.) 

Artuur James Lord Fineatt. (Earl of 
Fingall.) 

Wri Pamir Lord Szrron. (Earl of 
Sefton.) 

Rosert BermincHam Lord CLEMenrs. 
(Earl of Leitrim.) 

Tuomas Lord Kents. 


(Marquess of 
Headfort.) 


SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 





Wim Lord Cuawortu. (Earl of 
Meath.) 

Cuartes Aporpuus Lord Dunmore. 
(Earl of Dunmore.) 


Aveustus FREDERICK GrorGE WARWICK 
Lord Pottrmore. 

Epwarp Mostyn Lord Mostyn. 

Henry Spencer Lord TeMplemMore. 

VALENTINE FREDERICK Lord CLtoncurRRY. 

Joun Sr. Vincent Lord Dre Saumarez. 


Lucius Bentinck Lord Hunspoy. (Vis- 
count Falkland.) 

Tomas Lord Denman. 

Wu.uM Freperick Lord AsrnceEr. 

Pururpe Lord Dr L’Istz anp DupDLey. 

ALEXANDER Huexu Lord AsHBuURTON. 

Epwarp Ricuarp Lord HarHerton. 

GrorcE Henry Caries Lord Srrar- 
FORD. 

ARCHIBALD Braspazon Sparrow Lord 
Worumenam. (Larl of Gosford.) 

Wim Freperick Lord SrraTHEDEN. 

GEOFFREY Dominick Avaustus FREDE- 
rick Lord ORANMORE AND Browne. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Smwon Lord Lovart. 

Witu1aAm Bateman Lord Bateman. 

JaMES Motynevx Lord CHARLEMONT. 
(Earl of Charlemont.) 

Francis ALEXANDER Lord Kurnrore. 
(Earl of Kintore.) © 

GzorcE Ponsonsy Lord Lismorz. (Vis- 
count Lismore.) 

Derrick WARNER WILLIAM Lord Ross- 
MORE. 

Rosert SHarianp Lord Carew. 

Cuartes FREDERICK AsHLEY OOooPER 
Lord Dre Mavtey. 

Artuur Lord WrorreEstey. 

CHARLES Doveras Ricuarp Lord Supr 
LEY. 

FREDERICK Henry Pavt Lord Metuven. 

Henry Epwarp Joun Lord Stan.ey oF 
ALDERLEY. 

Witi1am Henry Lord Lerten. 

Bettpy Ricuarp Lord WENLOCK. 

Cares Lord Lurean. 

Tomas Spring Lord MonrEeacLE oF 
BRANDON. 

James Lord Szaton. 

Epwarp ARTHUR WeELuNeTon Lord 
KEANE. 

Joun Lord Oxenroorp. (Larl of Stair.) 

Cuares Crespiany Lord Vivian. 

Joun Lord ConaLeton. 

Denis St. Georce Lord DunsanDLE AND 
Cuanconan. (Elected for Ireland.) 











ROLL OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Viotor ArexanpER Lord Exem. (Zarl 
of Elgin and Kincardine.) 

Wurm Henry Forester Lord Lonvzs- 
BOROUGH. 

Samvet Jonzs Lord OvERSTONE. 

Cartes Rosert CLAvDE Lord Truro. 


Artur Lord Dr FREYNE. 

Epwarp BurrensHaw Lord Sant 
LEONARDS. 

Ricuarp Henry Firz-Roy Lord Racian. 

Gipert Henry Lord AvELAND. 

VatentinE Aveustus Lord KENMARE. 
(Earl of Kenmare.) 

Ricwarp Biokerton Peme tt Lord Lyons. 

Epwarp Lord Bretrrr. 

James Lord Tarsot DE MALAnIDE. 

Rosert Lord Exsvry. 

James Lord Sxenr. (Larl Fife.) 

Wut1um Gerorce Lord CuEsHam. 

Freperic Aveustus Lord CHELMSFORD. 

Joun Lord Cuurston. 

Joun Cuarxes Lord Srratuspey. (Zari 
of Seafield.) 

Henry Lord Leconrrerp. 

Wu Tatron Lord Ecrerron. 

Goprrrey Cartes Lord TREDEGAR. 

Firz Patrick Henry Lord Lyvepen. 

Wim Lord BroveHam AND VAUX. 

Ricwarp Lurrrert Pruximeron Lord 
WESTBURY. 

Francis WituiamM FirzHarpince Lord 
FitzHARDINGE. 

Luxe Grorce Lord ANnNALY. 

Ricuarp Monoxton Lord Hoveuron. 

Wits Lord Romy. 

JAMES ‘aa Barroainy. (Earl of Caith- 
ness. 

Tomas Lord CrErmont. 

JAMEs Herpert Gustavus MEREDYTH 
Lord Mrrepytu. (Lord Athlumney.) 


Winpuam Tuomas Lord Kenry. (Earl 
of Dunraven and Mount-Earl.) 


Cuartes Srantey Lord Moncx. (Vis- 
count Monck.) 
Joun Mayor Lord Hartismerr. (Lord 


Henniker.) 
Epwarp Rosert Lyrron Lord Lytton. 
Hepworts Hytron Lord Hytron. 
Hues Henry Lord SrrarHnarrn. 
Epwarp Gorpon Lord Penruyn. 
Gustavus Russert Lord BrancEPErTu. 
(Viscount Boyne.) 
Joun Henry Lord Kesteven. 
Joun Lord OrMaTHWAITE. 
Wut» Lord O’Nert. 
Rosert Cornerts Lord Naprer. 
Jenico Winu1am Joserpn Lord Gorman- 
ston. (Viscount Gormanst«n.) 


Wiu1am Pace Lord Haruy:r ey. 








Joun Lamp Marr Lord Lawrence. 

James PraistED Lord PENZANCE. 

Joun Lord Dunnine. (Lord Rollo.) 

James Lord Batumuarp. (Larl of 
Southesk.) 

Wuuum Lord Hare. (Larl of Listowel.) 

Epwarp Grorce Lord Howarp or 
GLossop. 

Joun Lord CastLETOWN. 

Jonn Emericu Epwarp Lord Acton. 

Tuomas James Lord Rosartes. 

GrorcE GRENFELL Lord WotveErTon. 

Futxe SovraweE.ut Lord GRevILLeE. 

Tuomas Lord O’Haaan. 

Witr1am Lord SanpHurst. 

Joun ARTHUR Dovetas Lord BLooMFIELD. 

FreveEric Lord Buacurorp. 

Francis Lord Errrick. (Lord Napier.) 

Joun Lord Hanmer. 

RovunpeEtt Lord SELBORNE. 

Gavin Lord BREADALBANE. 


Breadalbane.) 
JamEs CHARLES HERBERT WELBORE ELLIS 
Lord Somerton. (Earl of Normanton.) 


Rospert ALEXANDER SHAFTo Lord Wa- 
VENEY. 

Henry Avstin Lord ABERDARE. 

Epwarp GRANVILLE GEoRGE Lord LANER- 
TON. 

James Lord Moncrerrr. 

Joun Duxe Lord CoLEermpce. 

Wim Lord Emty. 

CuicHESTER SAMUEL Lord CARLINGFORD. 

Tuomas Francis Lord CoTrEsLoz. 

Epmunp Lord Hammonp. 

Joun Somerset Lord Hampton. 

Joun Lord WiInNMARLEIGH. 

Cospatrick ALEXANDER Lord Dovetas. 
(Earl of Home.) 

Grorce Lord Ramsay. (Larl of Dal- 
housie.) 

Artruur Epwarp Horitanp Grey Lord 
GREY DE RADCLIFFE. 
Joun Lord FEerMAnacu. 
Place as Earl of Erne.) 

Wiiu1am Ricwarp Lord Har.ecu. 

Henry Gerarp Lord Atineton. 

Joun Lord ToLLEMACHE. 

Rosert Totver Lord GEerarp. 

Mortimer Lord Sackvit1e. 

Coxmn Lord Buacxsurn. (4 Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

Epwarp StTraTHEarn Lord Gorpon of 
Drumearn. (A Lord of Appeal in 
Ordinary.) 

Ricuarp Lord Arrery. 

Cuartes Bowyer Lord Norton. 


(Earl of 


(In another 























THE 


LIST OF THE COMMONS. 





NAMES OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED TO SERVE IN THE TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE UniTep Kinepom 
or Great Brirarn anp IRELAND, SUMMONED TO MEET AT WESTMINSTER 
THE Firra Day or Marcu, Onze TxHovsanp Eicot Hunprep anp SEVENTY- 
FOUR, AS BY THE SEVERAL RETURNS FILED IN THE OFFICE OF THE CLERK 
OF THE Crown IN CHANCERY APPEARS: AMENDED TO THE OPENING OF THE 
Srxrn Session on THE 5TH Day or Decemper, 1878. 


BEDFORD COUNTY. 
me Richard Thomas Gilpin, 
t. 
Marquess of Tavistock. 
BEDFORD. 
Samuel Whitbread, 
Frederick Charles Polhill- 


Turner. 





BERKS COUNTY. 
Robert Loyd-Lindsay, 
John Walter, 

Philip Wroughton. 
READING. 
George John Shaw Lefevre, 
George Palmer. 
WINDSOR (NEW). 
Robert Richardson Gard- 
ner. 
WALLINGFORD. 
Edward Wells. 
ABINGDON. 
John Creemer Clarke. 


BUCKINGHAM 
COUNTY. 
Sir Robert Bateson Har- 
vey, bt., 
Nathaniel Grace Lambert, 
Hon. Thomas Francis Fre- 
mantle. 
AYLESBURY. 
Sir Nathaniel Mayer de 
Rothschild, bt., 
Samuel George Smith. 





CAMBRIDGE COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. Henry Bouverie 
William Brand, 
Hon. Eliot Constantine 
Yorke, 
Benjamin Bridges Hunter 
Rodwell. 


CAMBRIDGE(UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Spencer Horatio 
Walpole, 
Alexander James Beresford 
Beresford-Hope. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Alfred George Marten, 
Patrick Boyle Smollett. 


EAST CHESHIRE. 
William John Legh, 
William Cunliffe Brooks. 
MID CHESHIRE. 
Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, 
Piers Egerton Warburton. 
WEST CHESHIRE. 
Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, bt., 
Hon. Wilbraham Frederick 
Tollemache. 
MACCLESFIELD. 
William Coare Brockle- 
hurst, 
David Chadwick. 
STOCKPORT. 
Charles Henry Hopwood, 
Frederick Pennington. 





CORNWALL COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Sir Colman Rashleigh, bt., 
John Tremayne. 
( Western Division.) 
Sir John Saint Aubyn, bt., 
Arthur Pendarves Vivian. 
TRURO. 
Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, 


bt., 

Arthur Tremayne. 
PENRYN anp FALMOUTH. 
David James Jenkins, 
Henry Thomas Cole. 
BODMIN. 
Hon. Edward Frederic 
Leveson-Gower. 

LAUNCESTON. 
Sir Hardinge Stanley Gif- 
fard, knt. 

LISKEARD. 
Leonard Henry Courtney. 
HELSTON. 
Adolphus William Young. 
ST. IVES. 

Charles Tyringham Praed. 








CUMBERLAND 
COUNTY. 

(Eastern Division.) 

Hon. Charles Wentworth 

George Howard, 








BUCKINGHAM. 
Egerton Hubbard. 
MARLOW (GREAT). 
Thomas Owen Wethered. 
WYCOMBE (CHEPPING). 
Hon. William Henry Pe- 


BIRKENHEAD. 
David Mac Iver. 
CHESTER. 

Henry Cecil Raikes, 

Rt. hon. John George Dod- 





regrine Carington. 


son. 





Edward Stafford Howard. 
( Western Division.) 


Hon. Percy Scawen Wynd- 


ham, 


Rt. Hon. Jocelyn Francis 


Lord Muncaster. 












List of 


CARLISLE. 
Robert Ferguson, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, bt. 
COCKERMOUTH. 
Isaac Fletcher. 
WHITEHAVEN. 
Rt. hon. George Augustus 
Frederick Cavendish 
Bentinck. 


DERBY COUNTY. 
(North Derbyshire.) 
Lord George Henry Caven- 





sn, 

Augustus Peter Arkwright. 

(South Derbyshire.) 
Sir Henry Wilmot, bt., 
Thomas William Evans. 

(East Derbyshire.) 
Hon. Francis Egerton, 
Francis Arkwright. 

DERBY. 

Michael Thomas Bass, 
Samuel Plimsoll. 


DEVON COUNTY. 
(North Devonshire.) 
Rt. hon. Sir Stafford Henry 
Northcote, bt., 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
bt 





(East Devonshire.) 
Sir Lawrence Palk, bt., 
Sir John Henry Kenna- 
way, bt. 
(South Devonshire.) 
Sir Lopes Massey Lopes, 
bt., 
John Carpenter Garnier. 
TIVERTON, 
Sir John Heathcoat Amory, 
bt. 
Rt. hon. William Nathaniel 
Massey. 
PLYMOUTH. 
Edward Bates, 
Sampson Samuel Lloyd. 
BARNSTAPLE. 
Thomas Cave, 
Samuel Danks Waddy. 
DEVONPORT. 
John Henry Puleston, 
George Edward Price. 
TAVISTOCK. 
Lord Arthur John Edward 
Russell. 
EXETER, 
Arthur Mills, 
John George Johnson. 
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DORSET COUNTY. 

John Floyer, 

Hon. William HenryBerke- 
ley Portman, 

Hon. Edward Trafalgar 
Digby. 

WEYMOUTH ayn MELCOMBE 

REGIS. 

Henry Edwards, 

Sir Frederick John William 
Johnstone, bt. 

DORCHESTER. 
William Ernest Brymer. 
BRIDPORT. 
Pandeli Ralli. 
SHAFTESBURY. 
Vere Fane Benett-Stanford. 
WAREHAM. 

John Samuel Wanley Saw- 

bridge Erle-Drax. 


POOLE. 
Hon. Anthony Evelyn Mel- 
bourne Ashley. 


DURHAM COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Mark Palmer, 
Sir George Elliot, bt. 
(Southern Division.) 
Joseph Whitwell Pease, 
Frederick Edward Blackett 
Beaumont. 
DURHAM (CITY). 
Farrer Herschell, 
Sir Arthur Edward Mid- 
dleton, bt. 
SUNDERLAND. 
Edward Temperley Gour- 
ley, 
Sir 7 Henry Marshman 
Havelock, bt. 
GATESHEAD, 
Walter Henry James. 
SHIELDS (SOUTH). 
James Cochran Stevenson. 
DARLINGTON. 
Edmund Backhouse. 
HARTLEPOOL. 
Isaac Lowthian Bell. 
STOCKTON, 
Joseph Dodds. 


ESSEX COUNTY. 
(West Essew.) 
Sir Henry John Selwin Ib- 
betson, bt., 
LordEustace HenryBrown- 
low Gascoyne Cecil. 














Members. 


Essex Country—cont. 
(East Essex.) 
James Round, 
Samuel Brise Ruggles- 
Brise. 

(South Essex.) 
Thomas Charles Baring, 
William Thomas Makins. 

COLCHESTER. 
Alexander Learmonth, 
Herbert Bulkeley Praed. 

MALDON. 
George Montagu Warren 
Sandford. 
HARWICH. 
Henry Jervis White Jervis. 





GLOUCESTERCOUNTY. 
(Eastern Division. ) 
Rt. hon. Sir Michael Ed- 
ward Hicks-Beach, bt. 
John Reginald Yorke. 
( Western Division.) 
Hon. Randall Edward 
Sherborne Plunkett, 
Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge 
Kingscote. 
STROUD. 
Alfred John Stanton. 
Samuel Stephens Marling. 


TEWKESBURY. 
William Edwin Price. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Thomas William Chester 
Master. 

CHELTENHAM, 
James Tynte Agg-Gardner. 
GLOUCESTER. 
William Killigrew Wait, 

Charles James Monk. 





HEREFORD COUNTY. 


Sir Joseph Russell Bailey, 
bt., 
Michael Biddulph, 
Daniel Peploe Peploe. 
HEREFORD. 


George Clive, 
George Arbuthnot. 


LEOMINSTER, 
Thomas Blake. 

















Lust of 


HERTFORD COUNTY. 
Thomas Frederick Halsey, 
Abel Smith, 
Hon. Henry Frederick 

Cowper. 
HERTFORD. 
Arthur James Balfour. 


HUNTINGDON 
COUNTY. 
Edward Fellowes, 
Viscount Mandeville. 
HUNTINGDON, 
Viscount Hinchingbrook. 


KENT COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Edward Leigh Pemberton, 

William Deedes. 

( West Kent.) 
Sir Charles Henry Mills, bt., 
Viscount Lewisham. 

(Mid Kent.) 

Hon. William Archer (Am- 
herst) Viscount Holmes- 
dale, 

Sir William Hart Dyke, 
bt. 

ROCHESTER. 

Sir Julian Goldsmid, bt., 

Arthur John Otway. 

MAIDSTONE. 

Sir John Lubbock, bt., 

Sir Sydney Hedley Water- 
low, bt. 

GREENWICH. 
Thomas William Boord, 
Rt. hon. William Ewart 

Gladstone. 
CHATHAM. 

John Eldon Gorst. 
GRAVESEND. 
Bedford Clapperton Tre- 

velyan Pim. 
CANTERBURY. 

Lewis Ashurst Majendie, 

Hon. Alfred Erskine Ga- 
thorne-Hardy 


LANCASTER COUNTY. 
(North Lancashire.) 
Rt. Hon. Frederick Arthur 
Stanley, 
Thomas Henry Clifton. 
(North-east Lancashire.) 
James Maden Holt, 
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Lancaster Country—cont. 
(South-east Lancashire.) 

Hon. Algernon Fulke Eger- 
ton, 

Edward Hardcastle. 

(South-west Lancashire.) 

Rt. hon. Richard Assheton 
Cross, 

John Ireland Blackburne. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Right hon. Dudley Francis 
Stuart (Ryder) Viscount 
Sandon, 

John Torr, 

William Rathbone. 

MANCHESTER. 

Hugh Birley, 

Sir Thomas Bazley, bt., 

Jacob Bright. 

PRESTON. 

Edward Hermon, 

Sir John Holker, kn. 

WIGAN. 
Hon. Lord Lindsay, 
Thomas Knowles. 

BOLTON. 

John Hick, 

John Kynaston Cross. 

BLACKBURN, 

William Edward Briggs. 

Daniel Thwaites. 

OLDHAM. 

Frederick Lowten Spinks, 

John Tomlinson Hibbert. 

SALFORD. 

William Thomas Charley, 

Oliver Ormerod Walker. 

CLITHEROE. 

Ralph Assheton. 

ASIITON-UNDER-LYNE. 

Thomas Walton Mellor. 

BURY. 

Robert Needham Philips. 

ROCHDALE, 

Thomas Bayley Potter. 

WARRINGTON. 

Sir Gilbert Greenall, bt. 

BURNLEY. 

Peter Rylands. 

STALEYBRIDGE, 

Tom Harrop Sidebottom. 


LEICESTER COUNTY. 


(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Lord John James 











Members. 


LEICESTER. 
Peter Alfred Taylor, 
Alexander M‘Arthur. 





LINCOLN COUNTY. 
(North Lincolnshire.) 
Sir John Dugdale Astley, 
bt., 
Rowland Winn. 
(Mid Lincolnshire.) 
Henry Chaplin, 
Hon. Edward Stanhope. 
(South Lincolnshire.) 
Sir William Earle Welby- 
Gregory, bt., 
Edmund Turnor. 
GRANTHAM. 
Sir Hugh Arthur Henry 
Cholmeley, bt., 
Henry Francis Cockayne 
Cust. 
BOSTON. 
William James Ingram, 
Thomas Garfit. 
STAMFORD. 
Rt. hon. Sir John Charles 
Dalrymple Hay, bt. 
GRIMSBY (GREAT). 
Alfred Mellor Watkin. 
LINCOLN. 
Edward Chaplin, 
Charles Seely. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


Rt. Hon. Lord George 
Francis Hamilton, 
Octavius Edward Coope. 
WESTMINSTER. 

Rt. hon. William Henry 
Smith, 

Sir Charles Russell, bt. 
TOWER HAMLETS. 
Charles Thompson Ritchie, 
Joseph D’ Aguilar Samuda. 
HACKNEY, 

John Holms, 

Henry Faweett. 
FINSBURY. 
William Torrens M‘Cul- 
lagh Torrens, 

Sir Andrew Lusk, bt. 
MARYLEBONE. 
William Forsyth, 











Robert Manners, 
Samuel William Clowes. 


(Southern Division.) 





John Pierce Chamberlain 
Starkie. 





Albert Pell, 


Sir Thomas Chambers, knt. 


CHELSEA. 
Sir Charles 
Dilke, bt., 


Wentworth 








William Unwin Heygate. 


William Gordon. 





List of 
LONDON (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Robert Lowe. 
LONDON. 
William James Richmond 
Cotton, 
Philip Twells, 
Rt. hon. John Gellibrand 
Hubbard, 
Rt. hon. George Joachim 
Goschen. 





MONMOUTH COUNTY. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Henry 
Richard Charles Somerset, 
Hon. Frederick Courtenay 
Morgan. 
MONMOUTH. 
Thomas Cordes. 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 
(West Norfolk.) 
Sir William Bagge, bt., 
George William Pierre- 
pont Bentinck. 
(North Norfolk.) 
Sir Edmund HenryKnowles 
Lacon, bt., 
James Duff. 
(South Norfolk.) 
Clare Sewell Read, 
Sir Robert JacobBuxton, bt. 
LYNN REGIS. 

Hon. Robert Bourke, 
Lord Claud John Hamilton. 
NORWICH. 

Jeremiah James Colman, 








NORTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sackville George Stopford- 

Sackville, 
Hon. Lord Burghley. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Rainald Knightley, bt., 
Fairfax William Cart- 
wright. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Thompson Hankey, 
Hon. William John Went- 
worth Fitzwilliam. 
NORTHAMPTON. 
Pickering Phipps, 
Charles George 


wether. 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. Henry George 

(Percy) Earl Percy, 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
bt. 


Mere- 
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NorRTHUMBERLAND CouUNTY 
—cont. 
(Si thern Divisi ) 
Wentworth Blackett Beau- 
mont, 
Edward Ridley. 
MORPETH. 


Thomas Burt. 


TYNEMOUTH. 
Thomas Eustace Smith. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNE. 


Joseph Cowen, 
Charles Frederick Hamond. 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Sir Dudley Coutts Marjori- 
banks, bt., 
David Milne Home. 








NOTTINGHAM 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Frederick Chatfield Smith, 

Viscount Galway. 
(Southern Division). 
Thomas Blackborne Thoro- 
ton Hildyard, 
George Storer. 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Thomas Earp, 

Samuel Boteler Bristowe. 
RETFORD (EAST). 
Francis John Savile Fol- 

jambe, 
William Beckett 
son. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
William Evelyn Denison, 
Saul Isaac. 


Deni- 





OXFORD COUNTY. 
John Sidney North, 
William Cornwallis Cart- 

wright, 

Edward William Harcourt. 

OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. John Robert Mow- 


bray, 
John Gilbert Talbot. 
OXFORD (CITY). 


Sir William George Gran- 
ville Venables Vernon- 
Harcourt, knt., 





Alexander William Hall. 





Nembers. 


WOODSTOCK. 
Lord Randolph Henry 
Spencer Churchill. 
BANBURY. 
Bernhard Samuelson. 


RUTLAND COUNTY. 
Rt. hon.Gerard James Noel, 
George Henry Finch. 


SALOP COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. George Cecil Orlando 

(Bridgeman) Viscount 
Newport, 
Stanley Leighton. 

(Southern Division.) 
John Edmund Severne, 
Sir Baldwyn Leighton, bt. 

SHREWSBURY. 
Charles Cecil Cotes, 
Henry Robertson. 

WENLOCK, 
Alexander Hargreaves 
Brown, 
Cecil Theodore Weld 
Forester. 
LUDLOW. 
Hon. George Herbert 
Windsor Windsor-Clive. 

BRIDGNORTH. 

William Henry Foster. 


SOMERSET COUNTY. 
(East Somerset.) 
Ralph Shuttleworth Allen, 
Sir Philip John William 

Miles, bt. 

(Mid Somerset.) 
Richard Horner Paget, 
William Stephen Gore- 

Langton 
( West Somerset. ) 
Hon. Arthur Wellington 
Alexander Nelson Hood, 
Vaughan Hanning 
Vaughan-Lee. 
BATH. 
Arthur Divett Hayter, 
Nathaniel George Philips 
Bousfield. 
TAUNTON. 
Alexander Charles 
clay, 
Sir Henry James, knt. 
FROME. 
Henry Bernhard Samuel- 
son. 











Bar- 


BRISTOL. 
Kirkman Daniel Hodgson, 
Samuel Morley. 























List of 


SOUTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hon. George Sclater- 
Booth, 
William Wither Bramston 
Beach. 
(Southern Division.) 
Lord Henry John Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott, 
Rt. hon. William Francis 
Cowper-Temple. 
WINCHESTER. 
William Barrow Simonds, 
Arthur Robert Naghten. 
PORTSMOUTH. 
Sir James Dalrymple Horn 
Elphinstone, bt., 
Hon.ThomasCharles Bruce, 
LYMINGTON. 
Edmund Hegan Kennard. 
ANDOVER. 
Henry Wellesley. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff. 
PETERSFIELD. 
Hon. SydneyHyltonJolliffe. 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Sir Frederick Perkins, knt., 
Alfred Giles 


STAFFORD COUNTY. 

(North Staffordshire.) 
Colin Minton Campbell, 
Robert William Hanbury. 

( West Staffordshire.) 
Alexander Staveley Hill, 
Francis Monckton. 

(East Staffordshire.) 
Samuel Charles Allsopp, 
Michael Arthur Bass. 

STAFFORD. 
Thomas Salt, 
Alexander Macdonald. 
TAMWORTH. 
Rt. hon. Sir Robert Peel, bt., 
Hamar Alfred Bass. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
William Shepherd Allen, 
Samuel Rathbone Edge. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Rt. hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers, 
ThomasMatthias Weguelin. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
Robert Heath, 
Edward Vaughan Kenealy. 
WALSALL. 
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WEDNESBURY. 
Alexander Brogden. 
LICHFIELD. 
Richard Dyott. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Frederick Brook (Thellus- 
son) Lord Rendlesham, 
Frederick St. John Newde- 
gate Barne. 
( Western Division.) 
Windsor Parker, 
Thomas Thornhill. 
IPSWICH. 
Thomas Clement Cobbold, 
James Redfoord Bulwer. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
Edward Greene, 
Lord Francis Hervey. 


EYE. 
Rt. hon. George William 
Viscount Barrington. 


SURREY COUNTY. 
(East Surrey.) 
James Watney, 
William Grantham. 
(Mid Surrey.) 
Sir Henry William Peek, bt. 
Sir James John Trevor 
Lawrence, bt. 
( West Surrey.) 
George Cubitt, 
Lee Steere. 
SOUTHWARK. 
John Locke, 
Francis Marcus Beresford. 
LAMBETH. 
Sir James Clarke Lawrence, 
bt. 
William McArthur. 
GUILDFORD. 
Denzil Roberts Onslow. 


SUSSEX COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 

George Burrow Gregory, 
Montagu David Scott. 
( Western Division.) 
Sir Walter Barttelot Bart- 
telot, bt., 
Hon. Charles Henry (Gor- 
don Lennox) Earl of 
March. 

SHOREHAM (NEW). 
Rt. hon. Stephen Cave, 
Sir Walter Wm. Burrell, bt. 
BRIGHTHELMSTONE, 
James Lloyd Ashbury, 
Charles Cameron Shute. 
CHICHESTER. 














Sir Charles Forster, bt. 





Members. 


LEWES. 
William Langham Christie. 
HORSHAM. 
James Clifton Brown. 
MIDHURST. 
Sir Henry Thurston Hol- 
land, bt. 


WARWICK COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Newdigate Newde- 

gate, 
William Bromley Daven- 
ort. 
( Southern Division.) 
Hugh (de Grey Seymour) 
Karl of Yarmouth. 
Sir John Eardley Eardley 
Wilmot, bt. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Philip Henry Muntz, 
Rt. hon. John Bright, 
Joseph Chamberlain. 
WARWICK. 
George William John Rep- 
ton, 
Arthur Wellesley Peel. 
COVENTRY. 
Henry William Eaton, 
Sir Henry Mather Jackson, 
bt. 


WESTMORELAND 
COUNTY. 

Hon. Thomas (Taylour) 

Earl of Bective, 

Hon. William Lowther. 

KENDAL. 

John Whitwell. 


(WIGHT) ISLE OF. 
Alexander Dundas Wishart 
Ross Baillie Cochrane. 
NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Charles Cavendish Clifford. 


WILTS COUNTY. 

(Northern Division.) 
George Sotheron Estcourt, 
Sir eanes Samuel Jen- 
kinson, bt. 

(Southern Division.) 

Rt. hon. Lord Henry Frede- 
rick Thynne, 
Hon. (William Pleydell 
Bouverie) Viscount 
Folkestone. 
NEW SARUM (SALISBURY). 
Granville Richard Ryder, 
John Alfred Lush. 
CRICKLADE. 
Sir Daniel Gooch, bt., 














Rt. hon. Lord Henry George 
Charles Gordon Lennox. 


Ambrose Lethbridge God- 
dard. 








List of 


DEVIZES. 

Sir Thomas Bateson, bt. 
MARLBOROUGH. 
Lord Charles William 

Bruce. 
CHIPPENHAM, 
Gabriel Goldney. 
CALNE. 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 
MALMESBURY., 
Walter Powell. 
WESTBURY. 
Abraham Laverton. 
WILTON. 
Hon. Sidney Herbert. 


WORCESTER COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 

Henry Allsopp, 

Thomas Eades Walker. 

( Western Division.) 
Frederick Winn Knight, 
Sir Edmund Anthoney 

Harley Lechmere, bt. 
EVESHAM. 
James Bourne. 
DROITWICH. 
John Corbett. 
BEWDLEY. 
Charles Harrison. 
DUDLEY. 
Henry Brinsley Sheridan. 
KIDDERMINSTER. 
Sir William Augustus 
Fraser, bt. 
WORCESTER. 
Thomas Rowley Hill, 
John Derby Allcroft. 


YORK COUNTY. 
(North Riding.) 

Rt. hon. William Reginald 
(Duncombe) Viscount 
Helmsley, 

Frederick Acclom Milbank. 

(East Riding.) 

Christopher Sykes, 

William Henry Harrison 
Broadley. 

( West Riding, NorthernDivision.) 

Lord Frederick Charles 
Cavendish, 

Sir Matthew Wilson, bt. 

( West Riding, Eastern Division.) 

Christopher Beckett 
Denison, 

Joshua Fielden. 

( West Ridina,Southern Division.) 

Walter Thomas William 
Spencer Stanhope, 

Lewis Randal Starkey. 
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Yorx County—cont. 
LEEDS. 
William St. James Wheel- 
house, 
Robert Tennant, 
John Barran. 
PONTEFRACT. 
Rt. hon. Hugh Culling 
Eardley Childers, 
Samuel Waterhouse. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Sir Charles Legard, bt., 
Sir Harcourt Vanden Bem- 
pde Johnstone, bt. 
SHEFFIELD. 
John Arthur Roebuck, 
Anthony John Mundella. 
BRADFORD. 
Rt. hon. William Edward 
Forster, 
Henry William Ripley. 
HALIFAX, 
Rt. hon. James Stansfeld, 
John Dyson Hutchinson. 
KNARESBOROUGH. 
Basil Thomas Woodd. 
MALTON, 
Hon. Charles William 
Wentworth- Fitzwilliam. 
RICHMOND. 
Hon. John Charles Dundas. 
RIPON. 
Rt. hon. Frederick Oliver 
(Robinson) Earl de Grey. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
Edward Aldam Leatham. 
THIRSK. 
Sir William Payne Gall- 
wey, bt. 
NORTHALLERTON. 
George William Elliot. 
WAKEFIELD. 
Thomas Kemp Sanderson. 
WHITBY. 
William Henry Gladstone. 
YORK CITY. 
George Leeman, 
Rt, hon. James Lowther. 
MIDDLESBOROUGH. 
Isaac Wilson. 
DEWSBURY. 
John Simon. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
Charles Henry Wilson, 
Charles Morgan Norwood. 


BARONS OF THE 


CINQUE PORTS. 
DOVER. 
Charles Kaye Freshfield, 


Alexander George Dickson, 





Members. 


Barons OF THE OrNQue 
Ports—cont. 
HASTINGS. 
Thomas Brassey, 
Sir Ughtred James Kay- 
Shuttleworth, bt. 
SANDWICH. 

Henry Arthur Brassey, 
Rt. hon. Edward Hugessen 
Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
HYTHE. 

Sir Edward William Wat- 
kin. 


RYE. 
Hon. John Stewart Ga- 
thorne-Hardy. 


WALES. 
ANGLESEA COUNTY. 
Richard Davies. 
BEAUMARIS, 
Morgan Lloyd. 


BRECKNOCK COUNTY. 
William Fuller Maitland. 
BRECKNOCK. 
James Price William 

Gwynne Holford. 


CARDIGAN COUNTY. 
Thomas Edward Lloyd. 
CARDIGAN, &c. 
David Davies. 


CARMARTHEN 
COUNTY. 

Hon. (Frederick Archibald 
Vaughan Campbell) Vis- 
count Emlyn, 

John Jones. 

CARMARTHEN, &c. 

Benjamin Thomas Wil- 
liams. 


CARNARVON COUNTY. 
Hon.George SholtoDouglas 
Pennant. 
CARNARVON, &c. 
William Bulkeley Hughes, 


DENBIGH COUNTY. 
tages WilliamsWynn, 
t., 
George Osborne Morgan. 
DENBIGH, é&c. 
Watkin Williams. 


FLINT COUNTY. 
Hon. Lord Richard de 
Aquila Grosvenor. 
FLINT, d&c. 
John Roberts. 


GLAMORGAN COUNTY. 
Henry Hussey Vivian, 





























Christopher Rice Mansel 
Talbot, 








List of 


Gtamorcan Counry—cont. 
MERTIIYR TYDVIL. 

Henry Richard, 

Richard Fothergill. 
CARDIFF, é&c. 

James Frederick Dudley 

Crichton-Stuart. 

SWANSEA, &c. 

Lewis Llewelyn Dillwyn. 


MERIONETH COUNTY. 
Samuel Holland. 


MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY. 
Charles Watkin Williams 
Wynn. 
MONTGOMERY, &c. 
Hon. Frederick Stephen Ar- 
chibald Hanbury-Tracy. 


PEMBROKE COUNTY. 
James Bevan Bowen. 
PEMBROKE, &e. 
Edward James Reed, O.B. 
HAVERFORDWEST. | 
Hon. William Baron Ken- | 
sington. 


RADNOR COUNTY. 
Hon. Arthur Walsh. 
NEW RADNOR. 
Rt. hon. Spencer Compton | 
(Cavendish) Marquess of 
Hartington. 


SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEENSHIRE, 
(East Aberdeenshire.) 

Sir Alexander Hamilton 
Gordon, knt. 
(West Aberdeenshire.) 
Lord William Douglas 
Cope Gordon. 
ABERDEEN. 
John Farley Leith. 
ARGYLE. 
Lord Colin Campbell. 
AYR 




















(North Ayrshire.) 
Roger Montgomerie. 

(South Ayrshire.) 
Claud Alexander. 
KILMARNOCK, RENFREW, 


&e. 
James Fortescue Harrison. 
: BURGHS OF AYR, &c. 
Sir William James Mont- 


gomery Cuninghame, bt. 
BANFF. 


Robert William Duff. 
BERWICK. 
Hon. Rbt. Baillie-Hamilton 
BUTE. 
Charles Dalrymple, 
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CAITHNESSSHIRE. 

Sir John George Tolle- 
mache Sinclair, bt. 
WICK, KIRKWALL, &c. 

John Pender. 

CLACKMANNAN AND 
KINROSS. 

Rt. hon. William Patrick 
Adam. 

DUMBARTON. 

Archibald Orr Ewing. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

John James Hope-John- 
stone. 

DUMFRIES, &c. 

Ernest Noel. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE. 

Rt. hon. William Henry 
(Montagu Douglas Scott) 
Earl of Dalkeith. 

EDINBURGIL 

Duncan McLaren, 

James Cowan. 

UNIVERSITIES OF EDIN- 

BURGH anv ST. ANDREWS, 

Rt. hon. Lyon Playfair. 
BURGHS OF LEITH, &c. 

Andrew Grant. 

ELGIN anv NAIRN. 

Hon. Alexander William 
George (Duff) Viscount 
Macduff. 

BURGHS OF ELGIN, &c. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone 
Grant Duff. 

FALKIRK, &c. BURGHS, 

John Ramsay. 

FIFE. 

Sir Robert Anstruther, bt. 

BURGHS OF ST. ANDREWS, 

Edward Ellice. 

KIRKCALDY, DYSART, &c. 
Sir George Campbell, knt. 
FORFAR. 

James William Barclay. 

TOWN OF DUNDEE. 
James Yeaman, 
Edward Jenkins. 
MONTROSE, &c. 
Rt. hon. William Edward 


Baxter. 
HADDINGTON. 
Hon. Francis Wemyss 


(Charteris) Lord Elcho. 
HADDINGTON BURGHS. 
Lord William Montagu 

Hay. 
INVERNESS. 
Donald Cameron. 
INVERNESS, &c. 
Charles Fraser Mackintosh. 
KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Sir George Balfour, K.C.B. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHOT, 

John Maitland, 


Members. 


LANARK. 
(North Lanarkshire.) 
Sir Thomas Edward Cole- 
brooke, bt. 
(South Lanarkshire.) 
SirWindham CharlesJames 
a - Anstruther, 
t. 
GLASGOW. 
Charles Cameron, 
George Anderson, 
Alexander Whitelaw. 
UNIVERSITIES OF GLAS- 
GOW anv ABERDEEN, 
Rt. hon. William Watson. 
LINLITHGOW. 
Peter McLagan. 
ORKNEY anp SHETLAND. 
Samuel Laing. 
PEEBLES anv SELKIRK. 
Sir Graham Graham Mont- 
gomery, bt. 
PERTH. 
Henry Edward Stirling 
Home Drummond Moray. 
TOWN OF PERTI. 
Charles Stuart Parker. 
RENFREWSHIRE. 
William Mure. 
PAISLEY. 
William Holms. 
GREENOCK. 
James Stewart. 
ROSS anp CROMARTY. 
Alexander Matheson. 


ROXBURGII. 

Sir George Henry Scott 
Douglas, bt. 

HAWICK, SELKIRK, &c, 

George Otto Trevelyan. 

STIRLING. 

Sir William Edmonstone, 
bt. 

STIRLING, &c. 

Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man. 

SUTHERLAND. 

Hon. (Cromartie Leveson 
Gower) Marquess of 
Stafford. 

WIGTON. 

Robert Vans Agnew. 
WIGTON, &c. BURGHS., 

Mark John Stewart. 














IRELAND. 


ANTRIM COUNTY. 
James Chaine, 
Hon. Edward O’ Neill. 
BELFAST. 
James Porter Corry, 


William Ewart, 





List of 


LISBURN. 
Sir Richard Wallace, bt. 

CARRICKFERGUS, 
Marriott Robert Dalway. 

ARMAGH COUNTY. 
Edward Wingfield Verner, 
Maxwell Charles Close. 

ARMAGH (CITY). 
George De La Poer Beres- 

ford. 

CARLOW COUNTY. 
Henry Bruen, 

Arthur MacMorrough 
Kavanagh. 
CARLOW (BOROUGH). 
Henry Owen Lewis. 
CAVAN COUNTY. 
Charles Joseph Fay, 
Joseph Gillis Biggar. 
CLARE COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. Lord Francis 
Conyngham, 
Sir Bryan O’Loghlen, bt. 
ENNIS. 
William Stacpoole. 

CORK COUNTY. 
McCarthy Downing, 
William Shaw. 

CORK (CITY). 
Nicholas Daniel Murphy. 
William Goulding. 

BANDON BRIDGE. 
Alexander Swanston. 

YOUGHAL. 
Sir Joseph Neale McKenna, 
knt. 
KINSALE. 
Eugene Collins. 
MALLOW. 

John George MacOarthy. 
DONEGAL COUNTY. 
Hon. James (Hamilton) 
Marquess of Hamilton, 

William Wilson. 
DOWN COUNTY. 
Hon. Lord Arthur Edwin 
Hill-Trevor, 
Viscount Castlereagh. 


NEWRY. . 
William Whitworth.  Charjes Edward Tewis. 
DOWNPATRICK. au pUNTT. 
John Mulholland. Myles William O'Reilly, 
DUBLIN COUNTY. George Errington. 
Ion Trant Hamilton, LOUTH COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. Thomas Edward Alexander Martin Sullivan, 
Taylor. George Harley Kirk. 
DUBLIN (CITY). DUNDALK. 
Sir Arthur Edward Guin- Philip Callan. 
ness, bt., | DROGHEDA. 
Maurice Brooks. | William Hagarty O’Leary. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. MAYO COUNTY. 
Hon. David Rbt. Plunket, |George Ekins Browne, 


Rt. hon, Edward Gibson, 


Benjamin Whitworth. 
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FERMANAGH. } 
William Humphrys Arch- 
dall 


Hon. Henry Arthur Cole. 
ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon. John Henry (Crich- 
ton) Viscount Crichton. 
GALWAY COUNTY. 
John Philip Nolan, 
Mitchell Henry. 
GALWAY (BOROUGH). 
George Morris, 
Michael Francis Ward. 
KERRY. 
Henry Arthur Herbert, 
Rowland Ponsonby Blen- 
nerhassett. 


TRALEE. 
Daniel O'Donoghue, (The 
O’Donoghue). 
KILDARE. 
Charles Henry Meldon, 
Rf. hon. William Henry 
Ford Cogan. 
KILKENNY. 
George Leopold Bryan, 
Patrick Martin. 


KILKENNY (CITY). 


KING’S COUNTY. 
Sir Patrick O’Brien, bt., 
David Sherlock. 
LEITRIM COUNTY. 
John Brady, 
Francis O’Beirne. 
LIMERICK COUNTY. 
William Henry O’Sullivan, 
Edmund John Synan. 
LIMERICK (CITY). 
Isaac Butt, 
Richard O’Shaughnessy. 
LONDONDERRY COUNTY. 
Richard Smyth, 
Rt. hon. Hugh Law. 
COLERAINE. 
Daniel Taylor. 





LONDONDERRY (CITY). 





Members. 
MEATH COUNTY. 


Nicholas Ennis, 


Charles Stewart Parnell. 
MONAGHAN COUNTY. 
Sir John Leslie, bt., 
Sewallis Evelyn Shirley. 
QUEEN’S COUNTY. 
Kenelm Thomas Digby, 
Edmund Dease. 
PORTARLINGTON. 
Lionel Seymour William 
Dawson-Damer. 
ROSCOMMON COUNTY. 
Charles Owen O’Conor (The 
O’Conor Don), 
Hon. Charles French. 
SLIGO COUNTY. 
Denis Maurice O’Conor. 
Edward Robert King Har- 
man. 
TIPPERARY COUNTY. 
Stephen Moore, 
Edmond Dwyer Gray. 
CLONMEL. 

Arthur John Moore. 
TYRONE COUNTY. 
John William Ellison Ma- 

cartney, 
Hon. Henry WilliamLowry- 

Corry. 

DUNGANNON. 

Thomas Alexander Dick- 

son. 

WATERFORD COUNTY. 
Lord Charles William De 

la Poer Beresford, 
James Delahunty. 

DUNGARVAN. 
Frank Hugh O’Donnell. 
WATERFORD (CITY). 

Richard Power, 
Purcell O’Gorman. 

WESTMEATH COUNTY. 
Patrick James Smyth, 
Rt. hon. Lord Robert Mon- 

tagu. 

ATHLONE. 
Edward Sheil. 
WEXFORD COUNTY. 

Sir George Bowyer, bt., 





Keyes O’Clery. 

WEXFORD (BOROUGBH). 
William Archer Redmond. 

NEW ROSS. 
John Dunbar. 
WICKLOW COUNTY. 

William Richard O’Byrne, 
William Wentworth Fitz- 





John O’Connor Power. 





william Dick, 
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HANSARD’S 





PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 


IN THE 


Sixta Session oF THE Twenry-First PARLIAMENT OF THE 


Unitep KiInepom oF 


Great Brirain aND IRELAND, 


APPOINTED TO MEET 5 Marcu, 1874, AND THENCE CONTINUED 


T1LL 5 DercemBer, 1878, In THE Forty-sEconD YEAR OF 


THE REIGN OF 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 





FIRST VOLUME OF THE SESSION. 








HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 5th December, 1878. 





HE PARLIAMENT, which had been 
Prorogued in the usual form from 
the 16th day of August to the 2nd 
day of November; and thence to the 
30th day of November; was now com- 
manded to assemble on the 5th day of 
December for Despatch of Business by 
Proclamation, as follows :— 


“BY THE QUEEN—A PROCLAMATION. 
“Victoria R. 

‘Whereas Our Parliament stands prorogued 
to Saturday the Thirtieth Day of November in- 
stant: We, by and with the Advice of Our Privy 
Council, hereby issue Our Royal Proclamation, 
and publish and declare, that the said Parlia- 
ment be further prorogued to Thursday the 


VOL. CCXLITT. [rump suns. } 





Fifth Day of December One thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-eight ; and We do hereby 
further, with the Advice aforesaid, declare Our 
Royal Will and Pleasure that the said Parlia- 
ment shall, on the said Thursday the Fifth 
Day of December One thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-eight, assemble and be holden for 
the Despatch of divers urgent and important 
Affairs; And the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, 
and the Commissioners for Shires and Burghs 
of the House of Commons, are hereby re- 
quired and commanded to give their Attendance 
accordingly, at Westminster, on the said Thurs- 
day the Fifth Day of December One thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-eight. 

“Given at Our Court at Windsor, this 
Twenty-seventh Day of November in'the Year 
of our Lord One thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-eight, and in the Forty-second Year of 
Our Reign. 

“ God save the Queen.” 


B 











8 The Queen's 

And the Partiament having met 
accordingly, the Session was opened by 
Commission. 


The House or Lorps being met; 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House, 

“That it not being convenient for Her 
Majesty to be personally present here this day, 
She has been pleased to cause a Commission 
under the Great Seal to be prepared, in order 
to the holding of this Parliament.” 

Then Five of the Lorps ComMIssIONERS 
—namely, The Lorp CHancettor ; The 
Lorp Present or THE Councrt (The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon); The 
Lorp Privy Seat (The Duke of North- 
umberland); The Lorp Srewarp (Earl 
Beauchamp); and The Lorp SKELMERs- 
DALE—being in their Robes, and seated 
on a Form placed between the Throne 
and the Woolsack, commanded the Gen- 
tleman Usher of the Black Rod to let 
the Commons know ‘‘ The Lords Com- 
missioners desire their immediate at- 
tendance in this House, to hear the 
Commission read.” 

And the Commons being at the Bar, 
with their Speaker :—The Commission 
was read by the Clerk :—Then 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR delivered 
Her Maszsty’s Srrrcu to both Houses 
of Parliament, as follows :— 

“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“T reGReT that I have been obliged 
to call for your attendance at an un- 
usual and, probably, to most of you, 
an inconvenient season. 


“The hostility towards my Indian 
Government manifested by the Ameer 
of Afghanistan, and the manner in 
which he repulsed my friendly Mis- 
sion, left me no alternative but to 
make a peremptory demand for re- 
dress. 


“This demand having been disre- 
garded, I have directed an expedition 
to be sent into his territory, and I 
have taken the earliest opportunity of 
calling you together, and making to 
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Speech. 4 


you the communication required: by 
Law. 

“T have directed that Papers on 
the subject shall be laid before you. 

“T receive from all foreign Powers 
assurances of their friendly feelings, 
and I have every reason to believe 
that the arrangements for the pacifica- 
tion of Europe, made by the Treaty 
of Berlin, will be successfully carried 
into effect. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

“The Estimates for the ensuing 
year are in course of preparation, and 
will in due time be submitted to 
you. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“T propose that after full delibera- 
tion upon the matters which have led 
me to anticipate your usual time of 
meeting, and after a suitable recess, 
you should proceed to the considera- 
tion of various measures for the public 
benefit which will then be laid before 
you. 

“T confidently commit to your 
wisdom the great interests of my 
Empire, and I pray that the blessing 
of Almighty God may attend your 
counsels,” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 

House adjourned during pleasure. 

House resumed. 

PRAYERS. 

Rott or THE Lorps—Garter King of 
Arms attending, delivered at the Table 
(in the usual manner) a List of the 
Lords Temporal in the Sixth Session of 
the Twenty-first Parliament of the 


United Kingdom: The same was or- 
dered to lie on the Table. 


Serecr Vestrres— Bill, pro formd, 
read 1', : 
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& Address in Answer to 


AFGHANISTAN (EXPENSES OF MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS). 


NOTICE OF MOTION, 


Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
I beg to give Notice that on Monday 
next I shall move— 

“ That Her Majesty, having directed a Mili- 
tary expedition of Her Forces charged upon 
Indian Revenues to be my = an against the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, this House consents that 
the Revenues of India shall be applied to econ | 
the expenses of the Military operations whic’ 
may be carried on beyond the external frontiers 


of Her Majesty’s Indian possessions.” 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


The QuzEn’s Sprxcu: reported by The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


Toe Eart or RAVENSWORTH, in 
rising to move that an humble Address 
be presented to Her Majesty in answer 
to Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech, 
said: My Lords, on rising for the first 
time to address your Lordships I must 
claim your indulgence, I am afraid for 
some time, on two grounds—upon gene- 
ral grounds, my Lords, and upon special 
grounds; because, though I cannot 
allege entire inexperience in public 
business or in debate, having served a 
considerable apprenticeship in ‘‘ another 
place,” I cannot disguise from myself 
that within this Chamber popular pas- 
sion and prejudice have no influence. 
My Lords, to woo and to win the popu- 
lar ear is not the ambition of many of 
your Lordships; but that fact does not 
render the task of addressing you for the 
first time any easier. It is, therefore, on 
general grounds that I claim your in- 
dulgence, and there are special grounds 
likewise upon which I shall claim it. 

This is a special summons to Parlia- 
ment, and it has met for a special 
purpose. The subject which you have 
to discuss is one of no ordinary im- 
portance; and in attempting to address 
your Lordships upon jt I cannot but 
consider for a moment the circumstances 
that have occurred. I see before me 
statesmen of profound and lengthened 
experience; 1 see before me old and 
skilled diplomatists ; I see Secretaries 
and ex-Secretaries and ex-Viceroys of 
India ; and I see, likewise, military men 
of the highest and most exalted rank, 
and profound in the science and the arts 
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and strategy of war. To render my task 
more than ordinarily difficult, I feel 
that the atmosphere of the House of 
Lords, though essentially calm and judi- 
cial, is, at the same time, a critical one, 
My Lords, exactly 10 years ago an 
eminent Indian statesman wrote thus 
from Calcutta, as Viceroy, to the then 
Secretary of State for India, He 


said— 


‘‘No man can doubt that the approach of 
Russia towards the North-Western Frontier 
of India may involve us in great difficulties.” 


My Lords, the Viceroy who wrote this 
was Sir John Lawrence, and the Secre- 
tary of State for India was the Duke of 
Argyll; and I venture, my Lords, to 
allude to these plain words, because I 
think they are fitting words to open the 
discussion of the subject which you are 
about to deal with. They were pro- 
— words then, my Lords, and they 

ave come true now ; they are the “‘ key- 
note’’ of this debate. 

Now, my Lords, I trust that in dis- 
cussing this matter we shall not blink 
this question, because it is a question 
upon which we should not speak with 
bated breath; and I think—in fact, I 
firmly believe—that a plain outspoken 
Parliamentary debate upon the question 
of Central Asia will do ‘more than any- 
thing else to effect that which every 
statesman and lover of his country ought 
to desire—namely, to bring about an 
understanding between Russia and Eng- 
land upon that question. I venture to 
think, my Lords, that plain speaking 
will do more to accomplish that end than 
the whispers of Cabinets, the words of 
Generals, or the wiles of diplomacy. My 
Lords, the Frontier policy—or rather the 
policy that should guide us with respect 
to the Frontier of our North - Western 
Provinces in India—is a question that has 
occupied and taxed the energies of our 
a statesmen, and for years almost 

as appeared to baffle their efforts at 
solution. I should like to remind your 
Lordships that there has existed for a 
long time two distinct schools of policy 
on that subject; and they are, if f may 
use the expression for the sake of argu- 
ment, what I may term the backward 
school and the forward school of In- 
dian politicians. To give some idea 
of the bent of mind of the backward 
school, I would draw your Lordships’ 
attention to an event of some importance 
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as far back as the year 1857, when 
an eminent Indian statesman proposed 
the abandonment of Peshawur and 
the cession of it and a portion of the 
neighbouring district to Dost Mahomed. 
Ido not allude to that matter now by 
way of criticism, for that is unnecessary ; 
but I may mention, in passing, that this 
rather remarkable proposal was stoutly 
combatted at the time by Sir Sidney 
Cotton, and that great and good man, 
Colonel Edwards, afterwards Sir Herbert 
Edwards, and the Viceroy of that day, 
Lord Canning, rejected the proposal. 
I allude to this as an indication of the 
length to which the disciples of the back- 
ward school have been, and may be now, 
prepared to go. My Lords, when doctors 
differ the patient suffers, and in this 
case the patient is the Indian Empire. 
I think he would be a bold statesman 
who would get up and attempt, looking 
at the intrigues and conspiracies, the 
insurrections, the mischief, and the 
danger that might result to our Indian 
Empire from delay, to recommend that 
we should wait until these two schools 
had settled their differences. I venture 
to think, my Lords, that the time for 
argument has passed—that the time for 
action has arrived. 

Now, my Lords, to speak plainly. Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech has informed 
us that we are at war in Afghanistan, and 
I venture to call your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to that little word ‘‘in,’’ for I am 
rejoiced that we are not at war with 
Afghanistan—we are at war with the 
Ameer, but not with his subjects; and if 
we can trust the Manifesto which has 
been issued by the Government of India 
itis not a war of ambition—it is not a war 
of aggression, it is not a war of annexa- 
tion—but it is a war for the support of the 
honour of the Crown, the dignity of the 
nation, and the safety of our Indian 
Empire. Now, my Lords, very serious 
accusations have been largely and libe- 
rally levelled at Her Majesty’s Ministers 
for some time past. They have been 
accused of having entered into this war 
recklessly, hastily, and without justifi- 
cation, and even, my Lords, wickedly, for 
I have seen the word wickedly used, 
and by a noble Lord who I did not 
expect would use such an expression. 
My Lords, these are grave charges. 
They are more than charges—they are 
impeachments—and if they be just and 
true, I think it is time that the High 


The Earl of Ravensworth 
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Answer to Her R 


Court of Parliament should ascertain, by 
careful examination, whether they’ are 
true or’not. My Lords, I am here to- 
night charged with the duty of opening 
the case for the defence against these 
charges, and I must ask your Lord- 
ships’ indulgence once ‘again while I 
do so. 

In the first place, allow me to refer to 
my own position for onemoment. Ican 
assure your Lordships, with all sincerity, 
that I would not have allowed myself to 
be placed in this prominent position if I 
did not entertain the firm conviction and 
belief that Her Majesty’s Government 
were justified in the course that they 
have taken, and I go beyond that and 
say that there was no other course which 
in honour they could have pursued. 
Now, my Lords, in order to make good 
the position that I have ventured to 
take, I must begin by asking your Lord- 
ships’ permission to review and give a 
brief history of the past position of 
affairs, and to make a short retrospect of 
our relations with Shere Ali. First of 
all, my Lords, it is my duty to remind 
you that so far back as 1855 a Treaty 
was concluded between the old East 
India Company and the father of the 
present Ameer, Dost Mahomed. It was 
short and simple, and in its terms it was 
a Treaty of friendship and amity. It 
was a Treaty that bound both signatories 
to respect the integrity of each other’s ter- 
ritories ; but it is to the third portion of 
that Treaty to which I particularly wish 
to refer. It bound the Ameer to be the 
friend of our friends and the enemy of 
our enemies; but there was no such 
obligation on our part, and it is clear 
that the Ameer always considered the 
Treaty as a one-sided instrument. More- 
over, my Lords, Lord Canning himself 
has so described that Treaty, and it is 
important to bear that fact in mind. In 
1856 an important engagement was 
entered into , oe oncnal the Government 
of India and the old Ameer, which 
had reference mainly to. the war with 
Persia, then going on, and there 
were certain engagements as to a sub- 
sidy, which I shall have to allude to 
by-and-bye. In 1863 Dost Mahomed 
died, and the Ameer—Shere Ali—noti- 
fied the event to our Government in a 
very proper and respectful manner. He 
informed the Indian Government of the 
death of his father ; but it so happened 
from some reason or other, of which I 
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am not aware, that for six months after 
that important communication was re- 
ceived no notice whatever was taken of 
it, and I think your Lordships will agree 
with me that that was a very unfortu- 
nate start to make with a man of the 
peculiar temper of the Ameer. If Shere 
Ali had been an angel on earth — 
and certainly I believe he is far from 
that—he must have felt very much an- 
noyed at such a delay. Then broke out 
the civil war, in which at first Shere Ali 
was successful,*his brothers, Mahomed 
Ufzul Khan, Azim Khan, and a son of 
Ufzul, Abdul Rahman Khan, being in 
arms against him. In 1865 he gained 
a very considerable victory over his elder 
brother and against his nephew, the son 
of Ufzul Khan ; and that victory appears 
to have been gained in a very gallant 
manner, but not without a severe loss 
to the Ameer, because he lost his fa- 
vourite son, who was shot in the battle 
by his own uncle. I do not allude to 
this as a great political event, but as a 
very great event in the life of the Ameer, 
and it appears,’ from the testimony of 
writers of the time, that it had a very 
great effect on the mind of the Ameer. 
It is even uncertain whether that effect 
has entirely disappeared at the present 
time. Moreover, my Lords, I might 
remind you that the sorrow which was 
caused by that event has been re-opened 
very lately by the death of Abdoolla 
Jan, the youngest and favourite son of 
Shere Ali. In 1864 the war went 
on. Soon after his brother gained so 
great an advantage over him that Shere 
Ali was almost forced into banishment, 
and he fled to Herat with a few fol- 
lowers. Then came a curious portion 
of the history of our relations with 
Afghanistan. Ufzul Khan ascended 
the Throne of Cabul, and Shere Ali 
remained in possession of Herat, and at 
that time the Viceroy of India wrote a 
letter to the actual Ameer, who had lo- 
cated himself at Cabul, while the other 
dethroned Ameer was at Herat. It be- 
gan by saying— 


“‘T am very sorry for the Ameer; he is a 
very old friend of mine, and I never had any 
occasion of quarrel against him. I am sorry for 
his degradation ;”’ 


but it goes on to say— 


“‘T am delighted to congratulate you (Afzul) 
on the victory you have gained, and I have 
no doubt that you wil] be my friend.”’ 


{ DzceMbrr 5, 1878} 
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There were at that time not one, but 
two Rulers of Afghanistan — one at 
Cabul and one at Herat—and the letter 
concluded by recognizing both. Now, 
that letter recognized a principle against 
which Shere Ali had a great objection, 
and that was, the recognition of a de 
facto Ruler. Shere Ali has always said 
—‘‘If you recognize a de facto Ruler, 
the effect of it will be to encourage 
everyone who is opposed to me to rise 
up against me, and if he succeeds in 
getting upon the Throne, you will im- 
mediately recognize him.’? What Shere 
Ali wanted was the adoption of another 
principle. He wanted the de jure 
principle, and he wanted us to recog- 
nize his absolute right to the Throne, 
and he said—‘‘I not only want you to 
recognize my right to the Throne, but 
my son’s right to the succession. I 
want him recognized as the heir to the 
Throne de jure.” Now, Ufzul having 
shortly afterwards died, then came 
Shere Ali’s famous victory, in 1867, 
in Candahar, which led to his re-enter- 
ing Cabul in 1868. After that I find 
a letter written by the Ameer to the 
Viceroy, and there appeared to be a 
curious strain of irony running through 
it. It was to this effect—‘‘ Here I am 
at last; thank God for it; but no thanks 
to you.” It is evidently in an ironical 
spirit that the Ameer wrote that letter. 
Now, I may remind your Lordships that 
the subsidy of six lacs of rupees which 
had been formerly given to the Ameer 
was allowed to go on, and there was also a 
valuable annual present of arms. I now 
come to a part of the narrative to which 
I refer with very great pain, and I am 
sure that your Lordships will share with 
me in the sorrow with which I mention 
the name of the Viceroy—my late dear 
and lamented Friend, Lord Mayo. He 
arranged matters with Shere Ali at a 
meeting at Umballa, and for some con- 
siderable time our relations with the 
Ameer became comparatively friendly— 
they were peaceable, at least, and so‘far 
they were satisfactory—and the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll), who I 
regret to see is not in his place, in an 
interesting letter which he has lately 
written, has paid a noble and grace- 
ful tribute to the late Lord Mayo, 
to the effect that the influence which 
we obtained at that time over the mind 
of Shere Ali was veg By his exertions, 
his manly “presence, his genial, open- 
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hearted countenance, and his transparent 
sincerity of character. My Lords, Non 
cuivis homint contingit adire Corinthum ; 
and while I mention that our relations 
with Shere Ali at that time became more 
satisfactory than at any other time, it is 
no disparagement to the noble Lord the 
late Viceroy (Lord Northbrook) to say 
that during his tenure of office he} did 
not get on quite so well with the 
Ameer. I merely mention that as a fact. 
There is no doubt of the abilities of 
my noble Friend as an administrator 
under trying difficulties; but, at the 
same time, I feel bound to state the 
circumstances. Some very curious things 
came out upon the occasion of the 
Conference at Umballa. At that time 
we had an insight into the mind of 
the Ameer. He was very sore then 
upon one or two points. He was sore 
at the premature recognition of his 
brother Azim, and he made various ob- 
servations upon the one-sided charac- 
ter of the Treaty of 1855; he wanted 
the succession recognized of the son 
whom he had chosen to succeed him. 
He did not get all that he wanted upon 
that occasion; but he obtained some- 
thing. In point of fact he got a great 
deal, because Lord Mayo promised him 
that the British Government would view 
with displeasure any attempt to disturb 
the Ameer, and he presented him with 
two batteries of artillery, and a con- 
siderable stand of arms; and no doubt 
the Ameer and Lord Mayo left the Con- 
ference in a very good humour one 
with the other. The Ameer wrote a 
very striking letter afterwards, in which 
he said— 


“T strongly hope that the British Govern- 
ment will always do good and be kind to me, 
and keep me under its protection.’’—Afghanis- 
tan, No. 1, p. 91.] 


That was what the Ameer wanted; but 
it was what he never could get. There 
were many other matters discussed upon 
the occasion, and among them the pre- 
sence of British officers in Afghanistan, 
and I think that there was very good 
reason at that time to hope that the 
Ameer would have consented to the pre- 
sence of British officers at Herat, Can- 
dahar, and Balkh; but he certainly 
would not have consented to the presence 
of British Residents at Cabul, because 
he said it might embarrass him with 


his subjects: I do certainly think that 


The Earl of Ravensworth 
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he would have given his consent to the 
presence of Residents{in the other towns 
that I have mentioned. Her Majesty’s 
Government, however, at the time, did 
not altogether approve of what had been 
done at the Conference, and they insisted 
upon certain conditions being inserted 
—certain reservations and certain pro- 
visions being made. 

I pass now from that point, and come 
down to the year 1873, and it is an 
important epoch in the history of our 
relations. e found the Ameer still 
friendly, but, at the same time, he was 
less attentive to our representations than 
he had shown himself before. Now, 
what had occurred in the interval? Very 
great events had occurred. What had 
been styled the bugbear of the Indian 
Government—namely, the Russian ad- 
vance—had become astern reality. The 
Russian troops had advanced through 
Central Asia; Russia had made her in- 
fluence paramount at Samarcand and in 
Bokhara ; she was now upon the Oxus, 
and Khiva had been annexed. That 
caused very great alarm, and the annex- 
ation of Khiva especially shook, I hope 
not for ever, the confidence of England 
in Russian promises. The Ameer was 
alarmed, and he wrote to us that he 
should be glad to have a Conference with 
the Viceroy. The Conference was held 
at Simla. Now, my Lords, I must call 
your attention for one moment to the 
circumstances in which the Ameer found 
himself placed, and I think the best 
way to do so is to refer to two telegrams 
that passed between the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State. The Viceroy 
telegraphed on the 24th of July, 1873, to 
the Secretary of State for India, as fol- 
lows :— 


“ Ameer of Cabul alarmed at Russian progress, 
dissatisfied with general assurance, and anxious 
to know definitely how far he may rely on our 
help if invaded. I propose assuring him that if 
he unreservedly accepts and acts on our advice 
in all external relations we will help him with 
money, arms, and troops, if necessary, to expel 
unprovoked invasion. We to be the judge of the 
necessity.” —[Zdid. p. 108.] 


The reply of the Secretary of State to 
that telegram, on the 26th of July, was 
as follows :— 


‘‘ Cabinet thinks you should inform Ameer 
that we do not at all share his alarm, and con- 
sider there is no cause for it: but you may 
assure him we shall maintain our settled policy 
in favour of io. per if he abides by our 


advice in affairs,’ —[Zbid.] 
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Now, there are two or three very 
important considerations with reference 
to those telegrams. The continuance of 
the subsidy was one of the topics of 
consideration between the Ameer and 
the Viceroy, and the record of the con- 
versations is certainly very puzzling 
reading. In the first instance, we were 
to negotiate in the event of invasion; 
but if the negotiations failed, we were 
to take another course, and if hosti- 
lities broke out we undertook to give 
the Ameer material assistance. But 
if the granting of the subsidy was to con- 
tinue, it was to continue not only upon 
the condition of the Ameer’s conduct 
towards the British Government, but 
upon the manner in which he treated 
his own subjects. Now, the withdrawal 
of the subsidy on such a ground would 
be a very difficult and delicate opera- 
tion. It appears to me that it would be 
a very difficult thing, indeed, to treat 
with a Sovereign when you have de- 
prived yourselves of the opportunity of 
obtaining the information that is neces- 
sary to enable a proper opinion to be 
formed. We have no British officers in 
Afghanistan, and therefore no person 
on whom we can fairly rely for obtaining 
such information; and it was not the 
policy of the then Government to place 
Residents in the Frontier towns, so that 
we could ascertain from them what was 
going on in the country, and the general 
treatment by the Ameer of his subjects. 
There is another point which had refe- 
rence to the continuance of the subsidy. 
The assistance of our troops was to 
depend upon the implicit acceptance by 
the Ameer of our advice in all the ex- 
ternal relations of his country. Then 
what becomes of theindependence of the 
Ameer, which was another stringent prin- 
ciple insisted on, if at that time we were 
to beabsolute judgesof his foreign policy? 
Now I go on, and I may mention, in 
passing, that a careful record of these 
conversations was kept and sent to the 
Ameer, accompanied by a letter from the 
Viceroy telling him that Her Majesty’s 
Government was bound by their sub- 
stance; and I can quite understand, 
having read the despatches, that the 
Ameer was puzzled when he read the 
Correspondence, and I can quite imagine 
that he should have said when he got 
up from the perusal of them — “I 
don’t understand these Englishmen. I 


don’t know what they mean to do or 
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what they don’t mean to do; but one 
thing seems clear, and that is that they 
are not friendly to me, and I will have 
nothing more to do with them.” If he 
did not say that, that was the spirit in 
which he seems to have acted. Now, the 
next thing which I wish to allude to is the 
Conference which took place in 1877 at 
Peshawur. That was intended to be a 
friendly Conference, and Sir Lewis 
Pelly was empowered to make many 
important concessions. At that Confer- 
ence a great deal was said on the part of 
the Ameer with reference to the neces- 
sity of recognising the succession of his 
younger son, on which he had set his 
mind ; but, after all, the Conference was 
an abortive one.; The Afghan Envoy was 
ill almost all the time the proceedings 
were going on, and he died before the 
Conference ought to have ended. But I 
think it is the true solution of the failure 
to say that it was too late; that the 
Ameer had made up his mind as to who 
should be his friend, and had made choice 
of Russia, and not of us. Then, or shortly 
after, confidential communications with 
Cabul took place from Tashkend. And 
long before these Papers were produced 
to us, we have the evidence of an inde- 
pendent witness upon the subject. That 
witness is M. Fenchiey: the traveller, and 
he tells us that on the 13th of August 
of this year—which was the very day 
that the Treaty of Berlin was signed— 
a Russian Mission started from Tash- 
kend, and a Russian General remained 
five weeks at Cabul, and was treated 
withevery consideration, in fact received 
with open arms. Then it was that we 
resolved to send a friendly Mission to 
Cabul, and informed the Ameer of our 
intention, telling him that it was sent 
with a friendly object. We were, how- 
ever, stopped and looked upon as in- 
truders, and your Lordships will re- 
member the reception it met with at 
the entrance of the Khyber Pass, and 
you will also remember the words 
that were addressed by the Afghan 
Sirdar to our Envoy —‘‘If it were 
not for my personal friendship for 
you I should have fired upon you, 
and if you go farther I shall do so.” 

Now, my Lords, I have concluded 
this long, and I am afraid tedious, 
review of our relations with the Ameer, 
and I come to the inference that I wish 
to draw from that retrospect. The in- 
ference I draw is, I think, the true one, 
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and I assure your Lordships that I 
have no wish to treat the subject ina 
narrow Party spirit; but I want to get 
at the truth, and the truth is simply 
this—that the Ameer never was a friend 
to England in our acceptation of theterm, 
and we were never friends to the Ameer 
in his acceptation of the term. The cold 
and neutral tinted policy which we had 
too long pursued in India had no attrac- 
tion for the Ameer; he wanted brighter 
colours and a warmer tone. He sought 
for them at Simla, but he found them in 
Turkestan. 

My Lords, statesmen must, as school 
children must, submit to be judged by 
results. If a certain policy proves a 
failure we are not to be debarred from 
condemning it by such high-sounding 
terms as ‘benevolent neutrality,” or 
‘‘non-intervention,” or ‘non - inter- 
ference.” My Lords, non-interference 
is an excellent rule in private life, so 
long as nobody shows a disposition to 
interfere with you ; butif another man is 
interfering with your business you must 
interfere ,with him. Caution is a very 
desirable thing ; but over-caution leads a 
man into quiteas great straits, as rashness 
and over-caution is apt to be regarded 
by semi-civilized communities and Sove- 
reigns as timidity. We all know, if we 
know anything of human nature, that 
nobody cares for a timid man. My 
Lords, I would ask, with the greatest 
possible respect, but, at the same time, 
with the greatest possible confidence, 
whether any noble Lord who sits on 
the opposite benches will get up and 
say that after the insult which was 
offered to our Envoy any English Ca- 
binet could have stood motionless, and 
tamely submitted to that insult? Know- 
ing that Russian influence was domi- 
nant in Afghanistan; feeling, as every 
English Cabinet must feel, that it was 
responsible for the honour of the Crown, 
the dignity of the nation, the tranquillity 
of the Frontier, and the tranquillity of a 
country numbering 200,000,000 of in- 
habitants within its Frontiers, will any 
noble Lord get up and say that an 
English Cabinet could, under such cir- 
cumstances, have tamely submitted to 
that insult? If there is one man in this 
House so hardy and so bold as to say 
that, I would venture to tell him that he 
must settle his account with his country- 
men—he must be responsible to them 
for such advice. 


The Earl of Ravensworth 
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Now, my Lords, I have done, or nearly 
done. Since the outbreak of hostilities 
in Afghanistan our noble soldiers and 
our gallant and instructed officers have 
done what English soldiers have ever 
done—their duty. It is too early to 
speak of results. I am not going to at- 
tempt to foretel what will Se the issue 
of the present war. The matter is in 
the hands of Providence, and we must 
abide the result with hope and confi- 
dence. It has been said that we have 
failed to make a friend of the Ameer, 
and, before quitting the subject, I would 
remark that he does not appear to have 
been able to make very good friends of 
his feudatory clans. 

There is another paragraph in the 
Most Gracious Speech of Her Majesty 
upon which I wish to say one or two 
words. Her Majesty says— 


“‘T have every reason to believe that the 
arrangements for the oe of Europe, 
made by the Treaty of Berlin, will be success- 
fully carried into effect.” 


That statement will, I think, be regarded 
by the country with great satisfaction, 
because it implies the sanctity of Trea- 
ties. I hope the time is far distant when 
the sanctity of Treaties will cease to be 
recognized. Treaties are, my Lords, the 
title deeds of Empires; they are the 
guarantees of the independence, liberty, 
and safety of smaller and weaker States ; 
which in turn may be regarded as neu- 
tral zones, marked out by the negotia- 
tions of diplomatists and statesmen, and 
established as barriers againt the en- 
croachments of the greater and more 
werful States. Of all countries, Eng- 
and is the last that ought lightly to re- 
gard Treaty obligations. I believe that 
in insisting on a firm adherence to the 
stipulations in the Articles of the Treaty 
of Berlin, England will receive the sup- 
port of Europe. At any rate, England 
is bound to regard the obligations of 
Treaties even more than any other State 
that could be named, because it has al- 
ways been tour boast ‘that an English- 
man’s word is his bond. 

I wish to allude for a moment to one 
subject which is not mentioned in Her 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech. Having 
been connected for many years with 
large mining, manufacturing, and agri- 
cultural districts, and with the commerce 
of the country, I wish to ask your Lord- 
ships’ permission to express—as I do 
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from the bottom of my heart—my 
sympathy for the thousands, I fear I 
must say the millions, of my fellow- 
countrymen who are suffering hardship, 
privation, and misery from the depres- 
sion in the chief industries of the coun- 
try. _In the expression of that oo 
I am sure every noble Lord who hears 
me will heartily join. Probably the rea- 
son why the subject is not referred to in 
Her Majesty’s most gracious Speech is, 
that the Government felt that unless 
they could afford relief, it would be better 
not to introduce the subject; besides 
which they may have felt that, under 
the circumstances, it would be wise to 
concentrate the attention of Parliament 
on the special topic of the war in Afghan- 
istan. I may add that I should not 
have ventured to make this allusion to 
it, had I not felt that I might possibly 
pour a drop of comfort even among the 
disheartened millions of whom I have 
spoken. My Lords, there may be a ray 
of light amid the deepest gloom. A ray 
of light has not appeared on our horizon 
yet; but one has appeared on the horizon 
of a distant and a friendly State. The 
President of the United States, in his 
Message the other day, told his country- 
men that he saw symptoms of improve- 
ment of returning prosperity, and of a 
revival of trade ; and I believe that when 
a revival of trade occurs in America, 
it will not be long before it reaches our 
own shores. Our American friends have 
proved very good prophets in the pre- 
diction of atmospheric changes; and I 
hope the President’s prophecy will prove 
equally well founded. 

And now, my Lords, it only remains 
for me to thank you—as I do from the 
bottom of my heart—for the large mea- 
sure of indulgence and kind attention 
which you have accorded to me, and to 
apologize for the length, and to many 
noble Lords the tedium, of the remarks 
which I have made. I now move that 
an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for Her 
Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech from 
the Throne, as follows :— 


“Most Gracious SovEREIGN, 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble thanks to Your Majesty for the most 
gracious Speech which Your Majesty has ad- 
dressed to both Houses of Parliament. 
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‘‘We humbly thank Your Majesty for the 
gracious expression of your regret that Your 
Majesty has found it necessary to call for our 
attendance at an unusual, and, as Your Majesty 
is pleased to say, probably at an inconvenient 
time. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that the hostility manifested towards 
Your Majesty’s Indian Government by the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, and the manner in 
which he has repulsed Your Majesty’s friendly 
Mission, has left Your Majesty no alternative 
but to make a peremptory demand for redress. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that in consequence of this demand 
having been disregarded, Your Majesty has 
directed an expedition to be sent into his terri- 
tory, and has taken the earliest opportunity of 
calling us together, and making to us the com- 
munication required by Law. 

‘*We thank Your Majesty for directing that 
Papers on the subject shall be laid before us. 


‘‘We rejoice to learn that Your Majesty 
receives from all Foreign Powers assurances of 
their friendly feelings, and that Your Majesty 
has every reason to believe that the arrange- 
ments for the pacification of Europe, made by 
the Treaty of Berlin, will be successfully carried 
into effect. 


“We humbly assure Your Majesty that after 
full deliberation upon the matters which have 
led Your Majesty to anticipate our usual time 
of meeting, we shall be prepared to give our 
careful consideration to such measures for the 
public benefit as Your Majesty may hereafter 
direct to be submitted to us. 


“We humbly assure Your Majesty that our 
best care shall be devoted to the maintenance of 
the great interests of Your Majesty’s Empire, 
and we unite with Your Majesty in praying 
that the blessing of the Almighty may attend 
our counsels,”’ 


Lorp INCHIQUIN: In rising to 
second the Address, which has just been 
moved by my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Ravensworth) in answer to Her Ma- 
jesty’s most Gracious Speech, I wish, in 
the first place, briefly to refer to some of 
the events which took place during the 
late war between Russia and Turkey, 
and to those events which immediately 
preceded the signature of the Treaty of 
Berlin ; because it appears to me that in 
order rightly to appreciate the circum- 
stances which have led to the declara- 





| tion of war with Afghanistan, itis essen- 
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tial to bear in mind the occurrences 
which have recently taken place in 
Europe as well as in Asia. 

I think it will be conceded on all sides 
that the task which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have had before them in 
carrying out the foreign policy of the 
country has been lately one of un- 
exampled difficulty and danger; and 
that they have carried that policy out 
with honour to themselves and satisfac- 
tion to the country, I think has been 
sufficiently proved by the reception 
which the First Minister of the Crown 
and the Foreign Secretary received on 
their return from the Berlin Congress, 
and also by the overwhelming majority 
with which the other House of Parliament 

ronounced a decision in their favour. 
My Lords, the difficulties which they have 
had to encounter have proceeded, in a 
great measure, from the aggressive policy 
which has been pursued by Russia, and 
by the threatening attitude which that 
country has on more than one occasion 
assumed towards England, and also from 
the pledges and assurances which have 
been given by her, and which, like the 
proverbial pie-crust, seem to have been 
made only to be broken. My Lords, the 
astounding revelations of diplomatic un- 
scrupulousness and intrigue which are 
contained in the volume which has just 
been issued upon affairs in Central Asia 
have shown that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not without sufficient cause 

ursued the course they have done with 
regard to Afghanistan. But, my Lords, 
the difficulties which they have had 
to encounter have not only proceeded 
from without. They have also, in great 
measure, proceeded from within. I 
allude especially to the agitation which 
took place in this country before and 
during the late war. I think it cannot 
be doubted that those agitations had a 
most injurious effect, and that they made 
it exceedingly difficult for Her Majesty’s 
Government to act with that decision and 
prmentets which they otherwise would 

ave used. My Lords, these internal diffi- 
culties and agitations undoubtedly hada 
most injurious effect during the late war. 
They produced an effect upon Russia 
which made her imagine that she had 
nothing to do but to go on with her con- 
quests, without taking into consideration 
the possibility of England’s interference, 
and led herto pursue her victorious course 


up to the very walls of Constantinople. 


Lord Inchiquin 
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But, nevertheless, all this time Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were keeping a watch- 
ful eye upon the interests of this country. 
They were only waiting until the time 
arrived to intervene, and when it did 
arrive they interfered with so much effect 
that the Treaty of San Stefano, which 
completely abrogated ,Turkish power in 
Europe, was submitted to the assembled 
Powers of Europe at the Oongress of 
Berlin, and the result was the conclu- 
sion of the Treaty of Berlin. By that 
Treaty, Turkey was re-established as an 
European Power; and I think it will be 
a source of immense gratification to 
everyone in this country to hear the 
announcement which Her Majesty has 
made in Her most gracious Speech, that 
she has every reason to believe that this 
Treaty will be faithfully carried out. 

My Lords, while these affairs were 
going on in Europe, Russia was not idle 
in Asia. She had for years been pur- 
suing a policy of interference, pressing 
on her arms in every quarter, and an- 
nexing first one country and then an- 
other ; and, my Lords, at the very time 
that the Treaty of Berlin was signed she 
was intriguing with the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan, in order that she might, in 
the event of war breaking out between 
her and England, send an army into his 
dominions for the purpose of making a 
descent on India. I would recommend 
those who read the Papers upon the Af- 
ghan Question to judge of the intentions 
of Russia. But, my Lords, I must draw 
your attention to one special incident 
recorded in the Central Asian Papers. 
I allude to the publication of the letters 
from General Kaufmann to the Ameer. 
The publication of those letters, follow- 
ing as they did the categorical denial of 
their existence, given first by Prince 
Gortchakoff, and subsequently by Gene- 
ral Kaufmann himself, form a curious 
and interesting commentary on the re- 
peated assurances given by Russian 
statesmen, and even by the Emperor 
himself, that Afghanistan lay outside the 
sphere of Russian action. 

My Lords, I shall endeavour, as shortly 
and as briefly as I can, to touch on the 
subject of Afghanistan. It has been so 
fully dealt with by my noble Friend 
that I shall not attempt to go over the 
ground again; but, in the first place, I 
wish to say, that after carefully perusing 
the Papers which have been placed in 
our hands, it appears to me that the 
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despatch of the Secretary of State for 
India is most fully justified upon ex- 
amination of those Papers. It ap- 

ears to me that no inference is drawn 
in that despatch which is not borne out 
by the Papers. The whole matter may, 
I think, be stated in two simple ques- 
tions—first of all, have we been fair in 
our dealings with the Ameer through- 
out ? and, secondly, are we justified now 
in declaring war against him? I think 
the first question must be answered in the 
negative, and the last in the affirmative. 
It appears to me that if instead of 
pursuing that course of masterly in- 
activity and timidity which marked our 
dealings with Afghanistan in the early 
part of the Ameer’s reign, we had come 
boldly forward and told him that we 
would recognize him as the de jure as 
well as the de facto Ruler of Afghanistan, 
and if, guarding ourselves against in- 
terfering in his domestic affairs, we 
had promised to assist him in defend- 
ing himself against foreign enemies, 
he would still have been our staunch 
ally. But it is a remarkable fact 
that Lord Mayo appears to have been 
the only Viceroy who really inspired 
confidence in Shere Ali. He certainly 
established an {immense influence over 
him, and especially at the time of the 
Umballa Conference. But it is also re- 
markable that after the Umballa Con- 
ference a letter was written by the then 
Secretary of State for India (the Duke 
of Argyll) to Lord Mayo, disapprov- 
ing in a certain measure of what he had 
done there. My Lords, the fact is that 
we have always been unwilling to take 
any risk upon ourselves. We have 
asked from the Ameer everything, and 
on our part we have been unwilling to 
grant anything in return. But the 
same error appears on our part in our 
dealings with the Ameer in 1873. That 
year was a very remarkable one, though 
I will not dwell on it on account of my 
noble Friend having so fully called at- 
tention to it; but I may say that there is 
no doubt that that year was the turning 
point in our negotiations with Shere 
Ali. He had become alarmed at the 
rapid advance of Russia in Central Asia, 
and at the taking of Khiva, and ap- 
pealed to us for more explicit assurances 
of our protection ; but the Viceroy, Lord 
Northbrook, was not authorised by the 
Home Government to give these pro- 


mises. Again, after the Conference 
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between the Viceroy and Shere Ali’s 
Envoy at Simla the same difficulty 
arose. The Viceroy was not able, 
on account of the orders which he 
had received from England, to give 
Shere Ali those assurances which he 
sought. This was the state of affairs 
when the present Government came into 
Office; and the first thing which Lord 
Salisbury did was to write to Lord North- 
brook, the then Viceroy, stating what 
scanty information was being received 
from Afghanistan, and suggesting that 
a British Agent should be established at 
Herat and Candahar. Now, my Lords, 
it will probably be in your recollection 
that Shere Ali had assented to this pro- 
position before ; but what was the answer 
which the Viceroy sent? He sent an 
answer saying that he and his Council 
considered that the policy which had 
been previously pursued was much 
better than that suggested by the Secre- 
tary of State. A short time after that 
the Secretary of State again writes, 
saying that if it was injudicious to send 
a British Agent, he suggested, under the 
circumstances, that the best thing to do 
was to send a British Mission. This, 
again, was declined by the Indian 
Government ; and it was not until Lord 
Lytton came into office that a real 
attempt was made to establish a British 
Mission, and to find out whether Shere 
Ali was willing to give the necessary 
consent. And, my Lords, Lord Lytton, 
when he went out, was instructed to 
offer the assistance which Shere Ali 
had before appealed for in vain. But 
it was too late. The mischief had 
been done, and it was impossible to 
undo it. Things remained in this way 
until July and August of this very 
year, when a notice came to say 
that a Russian Mission was at that 
moment in OCabul; and the Viceroy tele- 
graphed home to know whether the 
matter was to be treated as an Imperial 
question, or one which concerned the 
Indian Government. Having been told 
that it was to be dealt with in the latter 
capacity, he informed the Ameer that a 
British Mission would be sent immedi- 
ately to Cabul, and with what result 
is well known to your Lordships. It 
was impossible for the Government to 
put up with such an open insult; and I 
have no hesitation in saying Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had no other course 
open to them than that which they 
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have taken. There may be people who 
will say ‘Perish India,” and would 
rather sacrifice their own country than 
sacrifice their particular views as to our 
relations with the Ameer; but I believe 
the people who are of that way of 
thinking are very few: and I am sure 
that your Lordships and the bulk of the 
people of England will tolerate no inter- 
ference with our Empire, but will 
sacrifice blood and treasure to maintain 
it, and will be prepared to say ‘‘ Eng- 
land’s friends are our friends, and Eng- 
land’s enemies are our enemies.’’ I beg 
to second the Address. [See p. 17.] 
Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, it 
has been my lot not unfrequently during 
the existence of the present Government, 
on the occasion of the opening of Par- 
liament, to express the great pleasure I 
have felt at the ability with which the 
Address to Her Majesty in answer to 
Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech 
have been moved and seconded in this 
House by young Peers. The noble Lord 
who has just seconded the Address (Lord 
Inchiquin) we have often had the plea- 
sure of hearing before ; and with regard 
to my noble Friend who moved it, he is 
an old soldier in debate whom we gladly 
welcome, though coming from another re- 
giment. I hope that neither of my noble 
Friends, nor any of your Lordships, will 
think I am wanting ‘in courtesy to 
those noble Lords, or that I do not con- 
sider the topics with which they have 
dealt of the greatest importance and 
gravity, if 1 do not follow them in detail 
in the statements they have made, and 
which I shall avoid doing for the reasons 
I shall shortly give. I observe, though 
I do not complain of it, that neither of 
the noble Lords has followed the usual 
practice of adverting to each of the points 
mentioned in the Speech from the 
Throne. With regard to home matters 
there is, indeed, very litile to be said— 
for there are only two points init. The 
first is the reference to the inevitable, 
and, I am afraid, the annually increasing 
Estimates; and there is also an an- 
nouncement of certain anonymous Bills 
to be introduced into Parliament after a 
suitable Recess. I own that after the 
experience I have had of the announce- 
ment of Bills in Queen’s Speeches in 
the last two years and the results, I am 
able to wait with indifference till Feb- 
ruary next to know the names of the 
new friends or the old friends with new 
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faces, as the case may be. The noble 
Earl who moved the Address appeared 
to me to hit a very serious blot, which 
had struck me on reading the Queen’s 
Speech. We all know the warm and 
active sympathy which Her Majesty 
evinces when any calamity happens to 
any class, or even to individuals, among 
her subjects; and I do think it is some- 
what strange that Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters should entirely omit to insert a 
single word of sympathy on the part of 
Her Majesty with the great distress 
which indubitably exists among the 
trading, the manufacturing, and the 
agricultural classes of this country. The 
noble Earl spoke with great feeling, 
as becomes his great knowledge of this 
subject; and I am happy to agree with 
him in the hopes of improvement which 
he expressed as to the future. No doubt 
the depression has arisen mainly from 
causes with which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have nothing to do. First, 
there was the inflation of a few years 
ago, against the dangers of which the 
Leader of the late Government so elo- 
quently warned the public. Then there 
was the commercial disturbance caused 
by the Russo-Turkish War. I do not 
know how far it can be said that Her 
Majesty’s Government had nothing to 
do with that, for the Prime Minister 
told us last year that if the Government 
had taken a course they did not take that 
war might have been prevented, while 
others think there was a different course 
which might have had the same effect. 
Her Majesty’s Government have nothing 
to do with bad harvests, nor with the 
folly of the enormous loans to insolvent 
States, enabling them for a short period 
to buy the produce of our labour. My 
firm belief at this moment is that these 
causes are diminished, if not removed, 
and that the one thing wanted is confi- 
dence. With confidence there would be 
a return of gradually increasing pros- 
perity ; but how far Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, by their acts, are contributing 
to restore that confidence it is not for me 
to say. Itis quite clear that a Govern- 
ment which describes every diplomatic 
move as.a diplomatic triumph; which 
announces— with perfect truth— that 
this country is able from year to year 
to sustain the strains of war without 
being exhausted; which startles the 
country with great responsibilities for 
which it is utterly unprepared, even if 
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it follows a policy that may be wise— 
may be popular—it does not contribute 
to bring about the sort of confidence which 
is essential to the prosperity of trade and 
manufactures. 1 do not complain of 
the Speech being short; but there are 
some very singular omissions to which I 
must allude. While a most serious war 
is raging in our dominion of South 
Africa, and we are despatching troops 
thither, it does seem to me that in a 
communication from Her Majesty to 
Her Parliament there should be some 
reference to the state of affairs in that 
important Colony. There is, indeed, an 
allusion to the Treaty of Berlin—a very 
satisfactory allusion it is; and I am 
ready to admit with great pleasure 
that if Her Majesty’s Government, in 
concert with the other European Powers, 
have, by judicious diplomatic measures, 
contributed in any degree to induce 
Russia and Turkey to execute all their 
engagements under that Treaty, not 
excluding any, they will have done a 
very great and important work. I am 
very glad, indeed, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are able to inform us that 
they think those two countries will 
execute the Treaty, and that it will work 
satisfactorily, though of this I require 
more information to be convinced. But 
there is another matter which affects 
this country much more vitally than the 
Treaty of Berlin, and that is the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention; we are not quite 
sure how that is being carried out. 
That came upon us all with a surprise. 
As the result of that Convention we 
found ourselves in possession of Cyprus, 
and loaded with immense responsi- 
bilities—the government of Asia Minor 
and the Protectorate of Turkey. My 
Lords, we who dared last year to criti- 
cize the value of rus were stigma- 
tized as unpatriotic. I admit that many 
people thought that it was a great 
success at the moment and for a par- 
ticular purpose. I am told—though I 
do not know whether it is true—that a 
great Continental statesman, who has 
constantly recommended annexation to 
this country, when he heard of it said— 
‘Tt will succeed ; it will be popular in 
England; they will call it progress, but 
it is acquisition.’”” My Lords, we have 
heard a great deal of Russian aggres- 
sion of late; but I find in these Papers 
a Governor General declaring of India 
that we fear no aggression and desire 
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no acquisition; and the late Foreign 
Secretary (the Earl of Derby) said that 
the strength of this country consisted 
in this—that we feared nobody and 
wanted nothing. It appeared to me to 
be a proud and true assertion. I am 
afraid that these former truths can 
hardly now be maintained. I rather 
gather that the acquisition of Cyprus, 
even apart from the mode in which it 
was made, is not now considered of such 
high value by those who made it as it 
was at first. I judge this from the 
different manner in which they defend 
it. One Minister states that it is to be 
considered a model school of good go- 
vernment for the Turks. I very much 
doubt whether many Pashas will be 
sent to Cyprus to study our administra- 
tion more than they have been sent to 
Malta, to England, or to the Ionian 
Islands. The Prime Minister has 
spoken of Cyprus as ‘‘a place of arms ;” 
but before it becomes so I am afraid 
many improvements will have to be 
carried out and much expense incurred. 
It is, indeed, a little out of the way ; but 
by the time it is fortified, harbours pro- 
vided, and the pestilential climate ren- 
dered salubrious, I trust it may turn out to 
be of some use. But then it seems there is 
some further consolation in store for us. 
A right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Glou- 
cester) has spoken of our possession of 
Cyprus as a providential dispensation 
that would promote the spread of the 
Christian religion. Nobody would be 
more delighted than I should be if such 
an object could be attained ; but I con- 
fess I do not quite understand how that 
brilliant and gallant soldier Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, administering Mahommedan 
law in that Island, will promote in any 
very sensible degree the advancement of 
the Christian religion. I hope the Go- 
vernment will succeed in their endeavours 
to introduce better government into Asia 
Minor; but I am disappointed that they 
did not think it worth while to mention 
the subject in the Royal Speech. 

I now, my Lords, come to the subject 
to which both the noble Earl and the 
noble Lord so properly devoted their 
attention. No doubt your Lordships 
have a perfectly Constitutional right to 
move an Amendment to the Address in 
answer to the Speech from the Throne ; 
but, my Lords, it is a right which for the 
last 20 years has not been exercised. It 
is a right the exercise of which states- 
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men have always deemed it well to 
avoid if possible, it being desirable, out 
of respect to the Sovereign, that in our 
Address to the Throne we should be as 
unanimous as possible. An Amendment 
is all the more unnecessary when an 
Address does not commit the House, 
and we have simply to thank Her Ma- 
jesty for the information we have re- 
ceived. There is another reason, my 
Lords, why I think an Amendment on 
this occasion is almost impossible, with 
due regard for the convenience of Peers. 
Parliament has been summoned very 
suddenly; but the Papers bearing upon 
the causes of that summons have been 
delivered to us only a very few days 
ago, and we have had no time to study 
them in detail. I think the House 
will expect some explanation why the 
Central Asia Papers, which were pro- 
mised before the close of last Session, 
have been withheld from your Lord- 
ships and the country till the beginning 
of this week. With regard to the 
Afghan Papers, they consist of so large 
a mass that some considerable time 
must be required to master them—I 
venture to say that the great majority of 

our Lordships here present have not 
had the time requisite to master their 
details. I therefore at once wish to 
state that it is not my intention to move 
any Amendment to the Address; but I 
beg it to be clearly understood that I 
think there are matters of the very 
greatest importance with which we have 
to deal, and that it will be impossible 
for this House not fully to discuss the 
whole subject, and to express an 
opinion upon it. Speaking of what 
has been achieved in the field, I 
must say it is to me a source of 
very great pleasure to hear of the 
brilliant dash and courage of our 
troops which have led them on to success. 
Whatever may be the cause, or in what- 
ever part of the world, our troops never 
fail, whether on land or sea; and the fact 
of their success will enable us, so far as 
the Opposition is concerned, all the more 
thoroughly to discuss and debate the 
policy of the Government, which the 
noble Lord who seconded the Address 
stated turned on two points—first, whe- 
ther the conduct of the English Govern- 
ment had been just to the Ameer; and, 
secondly, whether the war itself was 
just. I agree with him in thinking 
the first question must be answered in 
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the negative, and I should have thought 
that the two questions were somewhat 
connected. This, my Lords, is the great 
question which has called Parliament 
together. I had no great anxiety about 
the meeting of Parliament. I felt per- 
fectly certain it would be called toge- 
ther. Not that it makes any great 
difference to Parliament whether it 
meets now or in February, so far as it 
may exercise any influence after the 
mischief has been done — after a war 
has already commenced. Once you cut 
the jugular vein, it does not much mat- 
ter whether you send for the surgeon at 
once or a week afterwards. There are 
great Constitutional questions connected 
with it. No one denies the absolute 
Prerogative of the Crown to declare war 
and make peace; but there are ques- 
tions connected with every Prerogative 
of the Crown, with regard to the discre- 
tion and the extent to which it is used; 
and it is perfectly clear to me, that if 
year after year you take the country 
and Parliament perfectly by surprise 
and throw on them the responsibility of 
measures, without the means of forming 
a judgment having been afforded, you do 
weaken the foundations on which the 
principle of Prerogative rests, and you 
may do a great deal of mischief thereby. 
I do not wish to enter into the Consti- 
tutional question—it rather belongs to 
the whole merits of the case, on which I 
do not wish to dwell to-night. But 
there is this peculiarity in the case— 
there has been a great change of policy 
on this most important matter. During 
the last three years, not only has Par- 
liament not been taken into confidence 
on the subject, but Parliament has 
actually been led}to take a wrong view 
of what was the policy of the Cabinet. 
During that patel had Parliament any 
reason to suppose that the policy of the 
Government with regard to Afghanistan 
was different from that of all the Secre- 
taries of State, and of all Governors Ge- 
neral from the time of Lord Dalhousie to 
the time when the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) took the Seals of 
the India Office? It is not my habit to 
trouble your Lordships by reading long 
extracts from Blue Books; but I must 
trouble your Lordships with a few. In 
the first place, what were the general 
principles held by the Conservative 
Party upon this subject nine years ago, 
when they were in power? Sir Stafford 
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Northcote, when at the India Office, said 
in the House of Commons, on the 9th of 
July, 1869— 

‘Looking at it from an Indian point of view, 
this debate had been” eminently satisfactory, 
both in the opinions that had expressed 
and the opinions that had not been expressed. 
There had been no advocacy of a policy of 
annexation, of a policy of extending the ‘bri. 
tish dominions, or of a policy of advancing in 
order to meet Russia midway between our Fron- 
tier and hers, The general feeling evidently 
was in favour of the policy of keeping within 
our own Frontiers—of developing the internal 
defences, extending the existing railways, and 
improving the harbour of Kurrachee, rather than 
attempting to go into the country of Afghan- 
istan. In addition to the other reasons which 
might be stated against such a p ing as 
the latter, there was the danger of creating 
suspicion in the minds of the natives. He be- 
lieved the hon. Member for Gravesend had 
given expression to the feelings of Englishmen 
of all parties, when he said that we ought to 
keep free from the imbroglio of Afghan policy. 
There was a general feeling that we ought not 
to repeat the mistakes we made in 1840; that 
we ought to keep ourselves entirely free from 
entangling alliances. What we should do was 
to maintain friendly relations with the natives 
on our borders, to desire the existence of a good 
Government in Afghanistan. It was a mis- 
apprehension to suppose that we wanted to 
erect Cabul into a bulwark against Russia.” 
—([8 Hansard, cxcvii. 1678-9. ] 


No doubt Sir Stafford Northcote fairly 
represented the opinions of the Govern- 
ment on that occasion. I will not quote 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby), 
speaking in behalf of the noble Mar- 
quess in 1874, but he certainly gave no 
indication of any change of oan But 
in 1877 there arose considerable dis- 
quietude on this subject among those 
conversant with India, and on June 11 
of that year the noble Marquess said— 


“T can assure the noble Lord that any danger 
of a Russian inroad on the Frontier of British 
India is not quite so far advanced as he seems 
to imagine. The nearest point on the Caspian 
at which supplies could be gathered by Russia 
is over a thousand miles from our Indian Fron- 
tier. The consideration of the danger to which 
the noble Lord refers may possibly interest a 
future generation of statesmen; but that cala- 
mity is not of such imminence as to render 
necessary the Motion by which the noble Lord 
seeks to avert it. I will not dwell longer on 
the geographical circumstances, except to pro- 
test against the statement of the noble Lord 
that the Empire of British India knows no 
bounds. My Lords, the bounds of that Em- 
pire are very minutely marked out, especially 
on the North-Western side. Whatever the 
Empire of Russia may be, there is no doubt 
whatever as to what the Frontier of British 
India is. It is perfectly well known. I cannot 
help thinking that in discussions of this kind 
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a great deal of misapprehension arises from the 
popular use of maps on a small scale. As with 
such maps you are able to put a thumb on India 
and a finger on Russia, some persons at once 
think that the political situation is ing, 
and that India must be looked to. If the noble 
Lord would use a larger map—say one on the 
scale of the Ordnance Map of England —he 
would find that the distance between Russia and 
British India is not to be measured by the finger 
and thumb, but by arule. There are between 
them deserts and mountainous chains measured 
by thousands of miles, and these are serious 
sesinelan to any advance by Russia, however 
well planned such an advance might be.”— 
[3 Hansard, ccxxxiv. 1564-5.] 


Do such sentiments appear to be those 
of a Minister who was making a great 
change in the Indian policy, out of fear 
of Russia? Not very long after that the 
Duke of Argyll put a Question to the 
noble Marquess. I may say, in passing, 
that the Duke of Argyll greatly regrets 
that an important question like this, in 
which he takes so much interest, should 
be discussed when he is unable from ill- 
health to be present. Lord Salisbury 
answered— 

‘¢ With respect to the information asked for 
by the noble Duke, I can hardly give him much 
positive knowledge; but I think I can give him 
some negative information. He has derived 
from the sources open to him the following 
statement, as I understood him :—that we had 
tried to force an Envoy upon the Ameer at 
Cabul; that we had selected for that purpose 
Sir Lewis Pelly, whose vigour of mind and 
action might possibly inspire apprehension in 
the Councils of a Native Prince; that we had 
supported this demand by a large assemblage 
of troops on the North-Western Frontier; and 
that we were preparing boats upon the Indus, 
Now, we have not tried to force an Envoy upon 
the Ameer at Cabul; we have not suggested 
Sir Lewis Pelly as an Envoy to Cabul; the 
troops were assembled on the North-Western 
Frontier without the slightest reference to any 
such demand; and with regard to the boats on 
the Indus, I never heard of them until to-day.” 
—[Ibid. 1835.] 


With regard to sending Envoys, the 
noble Marquess stated that he referred 
to Candahar and Herat, and not to 
Cabul ; but in the Papers it is distinctly 
shown that it was announced to the 
Ameer that it was intended to send Sir 
Lewis Pelly to Cabul. The Papers say 
nothing about the massing of troops on 
the Frontier, and I do not know from 
the Papers what was the reason for 
which they were sent. Then the noble 
Marquess continued— 

‘‘Our relations with the Ameer of Cabul 
have undergone no material change since last 
year. I do not, believe that he is worse dis- 
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posed towards us than hitherto, or that his feel- 
ings are in any way more embittered towards 
the British Government.’’—[Jdid,] 


My Lords, I shall listen with great 
anxiety to the explanation of the noble 
Marquess; but I must ask, after ‘all 
that had happened, how was it possible 
to say that our relations with the Ameer 
had undergone no material change, and 


that the feelings of the Ameer were not | 48! 


more embittered towards the British Go- 
vernment ? Well, my Lords, a despatch 
from Lord Lytton was sent on the 20th 
of February, 1876; the next Paper to 
it is the answer, on the 10th of May— 
not the 10th of May, 1876, but the 
10th of May, 1877. Now,I really want 
to know what passed all this time. Are 
we really to believe that during these 14 
months, when such important trans- 
actions were going on, not a single com- 
munication passed between the Secre- 
tary of State and the Viceroy of India ? 
That seems almost impossible; but if 
there were a number of such despatches, 
I presume that they will be produced. 
Or are we to understand that the system 
of Correspondence known as “ private 
and personal communications,” and 
which, when attempted in the Foreign 
Office, exploded in the Warner policecase, 
was adopted during that period? AsI 
said before, I shall listen with anxiety to 
the explanation of the noble Marquess, 
how it was that during all that time 
there were no communications between 
the two Governments? But, however 
long that despatch of Lord Lytton was 
in coming, it must have been in the 
hands of the noble Marquess a week or 
a fortnight before the day when he gave 
the reply to which I have referred ; and 
how, then, was it possible to say that 
there was no change in the position 
when at the time we had broken off all 
diplomatic relations with the Ameer, 
and we gave him to understand that he 
was not to entertain any hope of help 
against Russia? The noble Marquess 
having given this explanation, what 
happened? The noble Lord (Lord 
Lawrence), a former Governor General 
of India, whom I have always found 
the most courteous of men, did not 
acquiesce. He said’that— 


‘* So far as Central Asia was concerned, there 
was nothing to be desired beyond the statement 
of the noble Marquess to the House, coupled 
with that made ‘elsewhere’ on the previous 
Monday ; but, with regard to our policy on the 
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North-West [Frontier and our relations with 
Cabul, he feared that something more had 
occurred than had yet been heard of. It seemed 
unlikely that all the doubts, forebodings, and 
suggestions which had supra? in the Indian 

pers should have so little basis as contended 
for in the explanations of the noble Marquess. 
It was clear from the Indian papers, and he 
included those which supported the action of 
the Indian Government, that something of very 
considerable importance had occurred to cause 
itation on the North-West Frontier of India.” 
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—[Ibid. 1836.] 


What did my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Northbrook) say? He said— 

“Tt is with great satisfaction, therefore, that 
I have heard the assurance of the noble Mar. 
quess that the policy I have referred to Her 
Majesty’s Government will continue to pursue, 
I am satisfied that he has given us that assur- 
ance in perfect good faith, and that we may 
trust him to resist any attempt to put it aside,” 
—[Ibid. 1843] ° 


I may add, with regard to this point, 
that it was through the advice of my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Northbrook), 
and through his influence upon us, that 
we entirely gave up the idea of taking 
Parliamentary action on this subject. 
Now, I come to another question, to 
which I have been invited by the noble 
Lord who seconded the Address—I do 
not pretend, however, that I should not 
have referred to it even if the noble 
Lord had not done so. The noble Lord 
says that, in the despatch of the 18th of 
November, the Secretary of State for 
India gave a perfectly correct statement 
of all that had happened. Now, my 
Lords, I must say that a certain portion 
of the despatch of the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Cranbrook) conveyed the most 
erroneous impression possible of what 
had occurred. When a subject interests 
the public they resort to every device to 
get easy information upon it; they fly 
to the newspapers, to abstracts, digests, 
&c. to get at the matter without great 
labour. Very few men are gluttons of 
Blue Books. Now, I do not blame the 
noble Viscount in the slightest degree 
for writing and publishing the despatch 
—-I think oe was perfectly right in taking 
an opportunity of stating his own case. 
But in producing such a statement, 
which he knew would be read by hun- 
dreds of thousands who would never 
dream of reading two pages of a Blue 
Book, surely it was incumbent on him to 
use special care and accuracy in re- 
spect of everything? I do not under- 
value the difficulty of making a précis 
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of such a multitude of Papers, and this 
is very able, very clear, and very inte- 
resting ; but what did the noble Vis- 
count do? He gave a short historical 
sketch of what had happened with re- 
gard to this question in previous stages 
and under different Governors General. 
I am not aware that any fault can be 
found with that part of the despatch. 
My noble Friend behind me (Lord 
Lawrence) will correct me if I am 
wrong; but I think the description of 
his policy'was perfectly fair and accu- 
rate. But when the noble Viscount 
came to deal with the policy of the late 
Government the case was very different. 
The ninth paragraph of the despatch 
contains the part to which I refer, and 
I will read it to your Lordships. Para- 
graph 9 says— 

“Finding that the object of the Ameer was 
to ascertain definitely how far he might rely 
on the help of the British Government if his 
territories were threatened by Russia, Lord 
Northbrook’s Government was prepared to 
assure him that, under‘certain conditions, the 
Government of India would assist him to repel 
unprovoked aggression. But Her Majesty's 
Government at home did not share His High- 
ness’s apprehension, and the Viceroy ultimately 
informed the Ameer that the discussion of the 
question would be best postponed to a more con- 
venient season.” —[ Afghanistan, No. 1, p. 262.] 


Now, I venture to appeal to your Lord- 
ships—and I found my appeal on what 
has appeared in the public Press and 
on the comments generally made—and 
to these I must add the reproaches ad- 
dressed to me by political Friends—I 
put it to your Lordships whether that 
paragraph was not likely to lead to the 
erroneous impression that Lord North- 
brook desired to make an engagement 
somewhat similar to that which the 
Ameer desired, but before doing so he 
referred home for permission ; that he 
got instructions, which were opposed 
to his proposal; that, therefore, he 
did not give the assurances which 
he wished to give, and that he post- 
poned the discussion to a more conve- 
nient season? I appeal to your Lord- 
ships, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
who have read the despatch, whether that 
description is correct? But tho truth is 
exactly the reverse. My noble Friend 
did not propose to give what the Ameer 
desired; but he wrote home for per- 
mission to give an assurance which he 
thought sufficient. Those instructions 
- were not of a dissenting character to 
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withhold any assurances which he de- 
sired to give, but of an assenting cha- 
racter to the assurances which he desired 
to give; and those assurances he ac- 
cordingly gave. He did not postpone 
anything owing to instructions, but 
spontaneously, in consequence of the 
Envoy not being ready to negotiate 
on one point. I state the case as it 
is, leaving it to the noble Viscount 
to make an explanation. There is 
one point with which I think the 
noble Viscount has not dealt sufficiently, 
and that is the result of the intervicw 
between Sir Lewis Pelly and the Ameer’s 
Representative in 1876. The result of 
this interview is described in these 
words— 

‘¢ Although the Ameer had been informed in 

writing, both of the concessions which te 
British Government was ready to grant to him 
and the conditions attached to them, and al- 
though, at the same time, it was significd to 
him that it would be of no avail for him to send 
his Envoy to Peshawur unless His Highre:3 
were ‘prepared to agree to those conditions as 
the bases of the proposed Treaty, it became 
apparent in the course of the Conference thai 
the Minister had received no specific authority 
to accept them. As, moreover, the language 
and conduct of Shere Ali, which had so long 
been dubious, became openly inimical, ycu 
judiciously took advantage of the sudden death 
of His Highness’s Envoy to discontinue nego- 
tiations, the bases of which had been practically 
rejected.”’—[Jdid. p. 264.] 
This does not, however, convey all that 
may be found in tho other Papers. 
There is an extract from a cipher tele- 
gram, dated the 30th of March, 1877, 
from the Viceroy at Calcutta to Sir 
Lewis Pelly at Peshawur. Tho Viceroy 
says— 
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“Close Conference immediately, on ground 
that basis on which we agreed to negotiate has 
not been acknowledged by Ameer; that, Mir 
Akhor not being authorized to negotiate on 
that basis, nor you on any other, Conference is 
terminated ipso facto ; and that you will leave 
Peshawur on a stated day. The date of it you 
will fix yourself, but it should be as early as 
conveniently possible, in order to show we are 
in earnest and avoid further entanglement. 
Let your language to Mir Akhor be most 
friendly. If, in the meanwhile, new Envoys 
or messengers arrive to continue negotiation 
you will tell them that your powers are termi- 
nated. On closing Conference, write to Amcer 
friendly letter notifying the fact. I entirely 
approve your letter to Ameer.” —[Jbid. p. 222.] 


Now, my Lords, what is the description 
given by Lord Lytton himself in his 
long and able despatch of the 10th of 
May? His Lordship says— 
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** Apparently the Ameer, whose object was 
still to gain time, was much surprised and em- 
barrassed by this step. At the moment when 
Sir Lewis Pelly was closing the Conference, 
His Highness was sending to the Mir Akhor 
instructions to prolong it by every means in his 
power ; a fresh Envoy was already on the way 
from Cabul to Peshawur; and it was reported 
that this Envoy had authority to accept even- 
tually all the conditions of the British Govern- 
ment. The Viceroy was aware of these facts 
when he instructed our Envoy to close the Con- 
ference. But it appeared to his Excellency that 
liabilities which the British Government might 
properly have contracted on behalf of the 
present Ameer of Cabul, if that Prince had 
shown any eagerness to deserve and reciprocate 
its friendship, could not be advantageously, or 
even safely, accepted in face of the situation 
revealed by Sir Lewis Pelly’s energetic investi- 
gations. Under these circumstances, the pro- 
longation of the Peshawur Conference could 
only lead to embarrassments and entanglements 
best avoided by the timely termination of it.’’ 
—[Ibid. pp. 170-71.] 

I think that is a most important fact, and 
I am not arguing now whether Lord 
Lytton was right or wrong—I am not 
arguing the merits of the case in the 
slightest degree; but I do think that 
the description in the despatch of No- 
vember 18 does not fully set forth these 
important facts. And here I wish to 
give noble Lords a caution as to the 
epithets used by the noble Viscount in 
describing the conduct of Lord Lytton. 
Lord Lytton has gained all his experience 
in life in diplomatic circles, and has had 
no experience of administrative business 
either in Parliamentary, official, or com- 
mercial life; but I must say he some- 
times seems to do business in a rather 
peculiar manner. Now, there is one 
very curious Paper. I have known all 
the Viceroys of India for a very long 
time, and I cannot imagine one of 
them—Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning, 
Lord Elgin, Lord Mayo, or the noble 
Earl and Baron now in the House— 
sitting down, as Lord Lytton appears to 
have done, with a shorthand writer at 
his back, making a magniloquent speech, 
interspersed with metaphors of a more or 
less Oriental character, to his own Envoy, 
and desiring that Envoy to deliver faith- 
fully that speech, which had taken half or 
three quarters of an hour in delivery, to 
the Ameer when he returned to him. 
The special qualities on which the noble 
Viscount complimented Lord Lytton are 
his discretion, consideration, and the 
conciliation with which he treated the 
Ameer. Now just let us look at this. 


As regards his discretion, let us take a 
Earl Granville . 
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Answer to Her 
We find Lord Lytton 


few sentences. 
saying— 

“The moment we cease to regard Afghanistan 
as a friendly and firmly allied State, what is 
there to prevent us from providing for the se- 
curity of our Frontier by an understanding with 
Russia, which might have the effect of wiping 
Afghanistan out of the map altogether? If the 
Ameer does not desire to come to a speedy 
understanding with us, Russia does; and she 
desires it at his expense.””—[ bid. p. 183.] 


Now, I am perfectly ignorant as to 
whether there is a foundation or not for 
that declaration of Lord Lytton. I do 
not know whether the noble Viscount 
opposite thought it necessary to enter 
into negotiations with Count Schouvaloff 
in regard to the partition of Afghan- 
istan. But if it is true, what do you 
think of Lord Lytton, who was selected 
from diplomacy of all professions, making 
such a declaration as this to the Ameer? 
The Viceroy tells the Ameer that Russia 
has negotiated with us. Is not that the 
greatest inducement you can offer to the 
Ameer to place himself also in communi- 
cation with Russia? I must, therefore, 
caution your Lordships against believing 
in the absolute discretion of Lord Lytton. 
Then Lord Lytton is praised for the 
moderation of his monitions to the 
Ameer. Well—it appears that— 


“‘The Viceroy then said that, if the Ameer 
remained our friend, this military power could 
be spread round him as a ring of iron, and, if 
he became our enemy, it could break him as a 
reed,”’—[ Ibid.] 


A very pleasant alternative indeed! 
Placing the Ameer in such a position as 
this reminds me of the alternative sug- 
gested by the historic mottoes of the 
Colonna and Orsini families, one of which 
I unworthily possess—‘‘ You can break, 
but you cannot bend me,” the other 
being—‘‘ You can bend me, but you 
cannot break me.” I do not see how 
this can be described as great considera- 
tion. Then it is said Lord Lytton is 
so conciliatory. Well, in a subsequent 
sentence we find Lord Lytton, speaking 
of the Ameer, saying— 

“This is the man who pretends to hold the 
balance between England and Russia independ- 
ent of either! His position is rather that of an 
earthen pipkin between two iron pots.’’—[Zdid.] 


That is not the language of conciliation. 
There is an omission in the Papers to 
which I wish to call the attention of the 
noble Viscount, I refer to the omission. 
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of four very important letters, as to which 
the noble Viscount will no doubt give an 
explanation, as it was stated that their 
terms were unusually harsh and had 
produced a most pernicious effect. The 
noble Viscount says he never received 
them. But it is an extraordinary thing 
that he did not remark the omission of 
such important documents, which caused 
the Ameer to describe them as making it 
impossible for him to accept the pro- 
posal. Then, again, I think we should 
have had the Report of our Envoy the 
Nawab Gholam Tina Khan, on his 
return to Simla, which does not appear 
in the Papers. My Lords, I said just 
now that I could not go into the merits 
of the question, though I think the 
noble Lords opposite were quite right 
in doing so. As it is our intention, when 
the noble Viscount (Viscount Halifax) 
brings forward his Resolution, to raise 
the question, I think it is more becoming 
on the present occasion to abstain. One 
reproach is frequently addressed to those 
who belong to the Opposition. We were 
placed in a very difficult position last 
year; and one of the complaints made 
against us was—‘‘ You attack the Go- 
vernment, but you do not state your own 
arn ga Now, I entirely deny that any- 

ody has a right to demand—and it 
would be easy to quote Sir Robert Peel 
or the present Prime Minister on this 
subject—an explanation of our policy. 
I, therefore, deny that I can be called 
upon to state exactly what I should 
have done after each false step that 
has been taken. It often happens 
in private life that a man comes to you 
and says—‘‘ I have got into a difficulty ; 
what am I todo now?” The answer is— 
‘If you had come to me only a week 
ago, I think I could have given you very 
fair advice; but after what you have 
written and done and said, it is impossible 
for me to do more than tell you what 
I think is the least of two evils.” If 
your Lordships would think it worth 
while to know generally what my policy 
is, I can state it in a very few words. 
My ‘policy with regard to the North- 
Western Frontier of India is the same 
as that which has been the policy of all 
the greatest authorities and the most 
experienced men in India up to the time 
when the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) took the Seals of 
the India Office. That is enough to say 
as to our general policy. If you say all 
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that is passed—we have changed all that, 
and we are now in a very different posi- 
tion—I can only say at this moment that 
my policy—and I think I should have the 
concurrence of my Friends in this—would 
be that, however strong our opinion may 
be of the injustice of the conduct of the 
Government towards the Ameer; however 
disastrous and unnecessary may have 
been the bringing about of this war; 
however much we are convinced that you 
have effectually played into the hands of 
our great rival in the East, yet at this 
moment, the emergency having been 
created, I would use every effort to in- 
duce your Lordships—who, I am sure, 
need no such persuasion—to co-operate 
in the strongest manner with the other 
House of Parliament in making the 
most ample provision for the sake of the 
brave and gallant troops with whom we 
sympathize so entirely. I would go 
further, and I would press on the Govern- 
ment the consideration whether they 
really have taken all the precautions 
that are required—because we could not 
be certain of the success they would 
meet with—whether they have sent them 
sufficient reinforcements, with all the 
requisites which should be furnished to 
them. I would also urge the Govern- 
ment to be perfectly frank and open 
with Parliament, and to tell usthe amount 
of money they require, and the manner 
in which it is to be raised. I would 
especially advise them to guard against 
fallacious Estimates, such as those which 
were at first produced, and afterwards 
doubled or nearly trebled, in the case of 
the Abyssinian War. I would have them 
explain how far they would leave saddled 
on the people of India, and how far on 
the people of this country, the cost of a 
war which they themselves declare not 
to be an Indian, but an Imperial one. 
Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
I am deeply indebted to the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) for giving me an op- 
ortunity, which I might not otherwise 
Ss had, of saying what I wish to say in 
reference to this despatch of the 18th of 
November. I take upon myself the 
whole and entire responsibility of that 
despatch, and I neither apologize for nor 
retract a single sentence of it. The 
noble Earl has adopted a different tone 
from that which has been held out-of- 
doors. I sat with hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to me in the other 
Honse of Parliament for 20 years, and 
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on no occasion have I known my conduct 
to be impugned for honesty and inte- 
prity: But now, one of those right hon. 

entlemen, in the coarsest invective, has 
charged me with falsehood, and another 
has, with more poisonous insinuations, 
held me up as guilty of that offence. If 
I have committed the offence which they 
allege in publishing that despatch—if in 
writing that despatch I have wantonly 
or deliberately prejudiced the public 
mind against a former Ministry without 
truth and without reason, and with the 
knowledge that it was false—then I 
would admit the justice of all the attacks 
which have been made upon me. But, 
my Lords, the question is, not whether 
I have arrived at a right or a wrong con- 
clusion, but whether I took such fair and 
reasonable means as I was bound to do 
in arriving at the conclusions stated in 
that despatch—whether I put down that 
which would fairly arise in one’s mind 
from an examination of the Papers be- 
foreme? And in a few moments I think 
I can prove to your Lordships that what 
I said in Paragraph 9 is true. I do not 
deny that what the noble Earl affirms 
may be the true reading; but I do say 
that to an outsider reading these Papers 
the conclusion which I came to is the 
only legitimate and fair conclusion at 
which an honest and impartial mind can 
arrive. That is a fair and open state- 
ment, and I propose to vindicate myself 
upon it. Why did I publish that 
despatch? For this reason. I am not 
going now to discuss the question of 
policy. One noble Lord, an ex-Viceroy 
of India, has gone about the country 
spreading his opinions in respect of this 
matter in lettcrs and speeches, and a 
noble Earl, another ex-Governor General, 
has lately spoken upon it at a meeting at 
Winchester. I make no complaint of 
that. A right hon. Gentleman, a Mem- 
ber of the othcr House and a man of 
the greatest possible influence, has also 
made a specch, in which he declared the 
state of things which existed when his 
Ministry was in Office. Every sort of 
imputation and insinuation have been 
directed against the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; and I thought it 
was only fair that a simple and true his- 
torical statement of the case should be 
given to the public. In preparing that 


document I sought to conceal nothing 
on the part of my own Government, and 
I said nothing offensive—or nothing that 


Viscount Cranbrook 
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was intended to be offensive—against the 
Government of my Predecessors. I only 
desired to give a simple, plain, and 
honest statement, and one which would 
be justified by the Papers, the produc- 
tion of which was to follow it in a very 
few days. And when people impute to 
you that you are a knave, they might at 
least give you the credit for not being a 
fool also; for one would hardly give in 
the margin of a despatch that was false 
the references to the Papers which would 
so soon convict it of falsehood. That is 
an imputation, therefore, which corrects 
itself. "With respect to what has taken 
place in this House, I have no complaint 
to make. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Northbrook), in a letter addressed to 
the newspapers, says that I have come 
to an incorrect conclusion. An incorrect 
conclusion is one thing; a wilfully false 
representation is quite another. The 
noble Earl had a right to speak, and was, 
I suppose, speaking, of his own policy, 
and his interpretation of his instructions. 
All I attempted to do, in my despatch, 
was to present the version which I 
thought the Papers would justify. What 
I wrote had reference to events in 1873, 
when he was Viceroy ; and, first, I would 
call attention to a despatch which he 
sent home on the 27th June, 1873. That 
despatch he sent home with a view of 
calling the attention, as he said (para- 
graph 18), of the Government of Russia 
to what he thought was our policy in 
Afghanistan. That part of the case has 
not been spoken of, but it is most mate- 
rial to my view of the case. ‘hat para- 
graph was to this effect— 

“ Although we have abstained from entering 
into any Treaty engagement to support the 
Ameer by British troops, in the event of Af- 
ghanistan being attacked from without, yet the 
complete independence of Afghanistan is so im- 
portant to the interests of British India that the 
Government of India could not look upon an 
attack upon Afghanistan with indifference. So 
long as the Ameer continues, as he has hitherto 
done, to act in accordance with our advice in his 
relations with his neighbours, he would natu- 
rally look for material assistance from us; and 
circumstances might occur under which we 
should consider it incumbent upon us to recom- 
mend Her Majesty’s Government to render him 
such assistance.” —{ Afghan.sian, No. 1, p. 107.] 


Lord Northbrook wished his despatch, 
with that passage, to be communicated 
to Russia; and he says—‘‘I propose to 
inform Cabul Envoy of sense of this 
paragraph.” That was his proposi- 
tion—that when the Cabul Envoy came 


Answer to Her 
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to Simla he would inform him: of the 
intentions of the Government. That 
despatch was sent home by the Viceroy 
to the Secretary of State in London, and 
he got an answer from the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Argyll), whose absence I 
deplore, because he has written a letter 
to which I would much rather refer in 
his presence thanin his absence. Itisa 
great disadvantage to me that I am not 
face to face with him, for he would, I 
am sure, argue the point fairly. The 
Secretary of State telegraphed to the 
Viceroy thus— 

“Your telegram of the 27th June. I do not 

object to the general sense of the paragraph, 
which you quote as a communication to Russia 
from the Foreign Office, but great caution is 
necessary in assuring Ameer of material assist- 
ance which may raise undue and unfounded 
expectation. He already shows symptoms of 
claiming more than we may wish to give.’”’— 
[Zbid. p. 108.] 
‘That was sent on the 1st of July, 1873. 
Now, what happened? That despatch 
was sent to the Foreign Office with the 
view of being communicated to the Rus- 
sian Government. Was it communi- 
cated to the Russian Government? The 
Duke of Argyll said he did not object to 
that; but that he did object to state- 
ments being made on the subject to the 
Ameer’s Envoy without great caution. 
In estimating what the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government was as to what 
was to be communicated to the Ameer, 
it is material that we should see what 
the Foreign Office said on the subject— 
because that would indicate what their 
intentions were about the material assist- 
ance which was to be given to the 
Ameer. Well, the noble Earl the Fo- 
reign Secretary (Earl Granville), writing 
on the 25th of August, 1873, said— 

“Tam to request that you will state to the 
Duke of Argyll that Lord Granville would not 
think it desirable to communicate with the 
Russian Government, as suggested by the Indian 
Government, a copy of the former despatch 
(June 30, 1873), and so convey to it indirectly 
an intimation that any aggression by it on 
Afghanistan would be resisted by Great Britain 
with force of arms.’’—[Central Asia, No. 1, 
p. 206.] 

And the noble Earl added that this had 
reference to present propriety in not in- 
dicating a desire to modify our policy 
with regard to Central Asia, and with 
respect to Afghanistan in particular. 
But when I am judging of what the 
Government of that day meant and in- 
tended to do, I must look to the whole 
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of their proceedings. That was in 
August, after the telegram was received. 
Thus the Government, which, according 
to the noble Earl, had sanctioned con- 
ditional and material assistance being 
given to the Ameer, now said that it 
would not communicate to the Russian 
Government a copy of the former des- 
patch (of June 30, 1873), and so convey 
to it indirectly an intimation that any 
aggression by it on Afghanistan would 
be resisted by Great Britain by force of 
arms. If the noble Earl means to put 
it that he would not submit that com- 
munication to Russia, on the ground 
that Russia would take it as an intima- 
tion of an offensive character, all that I 
can say is that Russia had been informed 
again and again that we could not view 
these things with indifference—in fact, 
the noble Earl the Foreign Secretary 
had already told the Government of 
that country that we could not view thie 
question of an advance on Merv wiil 
indifference. My view of the transaction 
was that, in August, 1873, the Govern- 
ment had not come to any determination 
as to the circumstances in which they 
could give material assistance in mcu, 
arms, and money to the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan. Now, my Lords, I will goa 
little further. What is the telegram of 
the noble Duke, which, it is said, }a.; 
been misrepresented in this despatch ? 
The telegram from the Viceroy to the 
noble Duke is dated July 24, 1873, and 
it is to this effect— 


** Ameer of Cabul alarmed at Russian jpro- 
gress, dissatisfied with general assurance, anc 
anxious to know definitely how far he may rely 
on our help if invaded. I propose assuring him 
that if he unreservedly accepts and acts on our 
advice in all external relations we will help him 
with money, arms, and troops, if necessary, io 
expel unprovoked invasion. We to be the 
judge of the necessity. Answer by telegraph 
quickly.” —[_dfghanistan, No. 1, p. 108.] 


Gracious Speech. 


The Viceroy of India cither knew the 
* settled policy” of his Government at 
home at the time or he did not. If ho 
knew that it was the settled policy of his 
Government to give material assistance 
to the Ameer on certain conditions, why 
did he send this telegram to the noble 
Duke asking for a speedy answer? He 
had received one answer, telling him ho 
must exercise great discretion in the 
matter—he had had a conversation with 
the Envoy, and had said that it was 
probable that, under certain circum- 
stances, assistance would be given. 
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Now to that telegram, asking for further 
assurances and for help in money and 
arms, what was the answer? Thereply 
of the noble Duke was this— 

“ Cabinet thinks you should inform Ameer 

that we do not at all share his alarm, and con- 
sider there is no cause for it; but you may 
assure him we shall maintain our settled policy 
in favour of Afghanistan, if he abides by our 
advice in external affairs.””—[bid.] 
‘Our settled policy in favour of Af- 
ghanistan!”” Where is it to be found? 
I cannot find it. The noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) has complained that during 
a certain period of late date no de- 
spatches appear to. have passed be- 
tween the Home and the Indian Govern- 
ments; but I think your Lordships will 
view with astonishment the fact that 
during the whole of the time that the 
Duke of Argyll was Secretary of State 
for India, and the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Northbrook) was Viceroy, not a single 
despatch on this subject sent by the noble 
Duke to the noble Earl the Viceroy can 
be found, and that the only indication of 
the policy of the Duke of Argyll on the 
matter is to be found in the telegram 
now before us. That, my Lords, is 
something startling—and yet the noble 
Duke is amazed and indignant that I 
should havemisrepresented him. Theonly 
other document in which the noble Duke 
refers to Afghanistan is his letter to Lord 
Mayo, and that merely deals with ques- 
tions connected with the internal affairs 
of that country, without in any way 
touching upon its external relations with 
other nations. There is certainly no 
despatch from the noble Duke which 
indicates any ‘settled policy” with 
regard to furnishing material assistance 
in men, arms, and money to the Ameer. 
There is no despatch—and it is a re- 
markable thing that though there is this 
despatch of the Viceroy, of June 13, there 
is no despatch of the noble Duke acknow- 
ledging it. Going a little further, let us 
see what really did pass between the 
noble Earl and the Envoy of the Ameer. 
In page 112 of the Papers it will be 
found that the Viceroy observed— 

‘‘ That if in the event of any aggression from 
without, British influence were invoked and 
failed by negotiation to effect a satisfactory 
settlement, it was probable that the British 
Government would in that case afford the Ruler 
of Afghanistan material assistance in repelling 
an invader. Such assistance would, of course, 


be conditional on the Ameer following the ad- 
vice. of the British Government, and having 
himself ubstained from aggression.” —[{ Ibid. 112.] 


Viscount Cranbrook 
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Answer to Her 


That was the statement in the first con- 
versation, which was subsequent to the 
first telegram. Then we come to the 
second conversation, which occurred after 
the receipt of the noble Duke’s telegram. 
It appears from the Papers— 


“That his Excellency proceeded to say that 
Lord Mayo had assured the Ameer that any re- 
presentation he might make would ‘always be 
treated with consideration and respect,’ and his 
Excellency was quite prepared to maintain the 
policy of Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo, and 
to entertain in a similar spirit the request now 
preferred.’’—[Zéid. 113.] 

Now, Lord Mayo had never done any- 
thing with regard to the external affairs 
of the country, and Lord Lawrence had, 
so far as I know, given no promise with 
regard to material assistance to the 
Ameer. Then there is the further point 
as to what the noble Earl said to the 
Envoy. On page 114, in reply to the 
Envoy, who was pressing for definite 
promises of assistance, it appears that— 


‘“‘ His Excellency the Viceroy replied that the 
British Government did not share the Ameer’s 
apprehensions, but that as already mentioned 
in the previous conversation, it would be the 
duty of the Ameer, in case of any actual or 
threatened aggression, to refer the question to 
the British Government, who would endeavour 
by negotiation and by every means in their 
power to settle the matter and avert hostilities. 
It was not intended, by insisting on such pre- 
vious reference to the British Government, to 
restrict or interfere with the power of the Ameer 
as an independent Ruler to take such steps as 
might be necessary to repel any aggression on 
his territories; but such reference was a pre- 
liminary and essential condition of the British 
Government assisting him. In such event, 
should those endeavours of the British Go- 
vernment to bring about an amicable settle- 
ment prove fruitless, the British Government are 
prepared to assure the Ameer that they will 
afford him assistance in the shape of arms and 
money, and will also in case of necessity aid him 
with troops. The British Government holds 
itself perfectly free to decide as to the occasion 
when such assistance should be rendered, and 
also as to its nature and extent: moreover, the 
assistance will be conditional upon the Ameer 
himself abstaining from aggression, and on his 
unreserved acceptance of the advice of the 
British Government in regard to his external 
relations.’’—[ bid. 114.] 


Well, my Lords, ifit seemed probable to 
the Ameer in the former conversation 
that he was to get.the assistance of 
the British Government, I think that 
when he heard all the guarding and 
cautioning that were laid down in the 
second conversation he would have con- 
sidered it very problematical whether 
he was to get any assistance at all. It 
will be observed that there is not a word 
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in that second conversation about our 
‘‘ settled policy.’ I can only say that I 
think the inference I have drawn from 
the language of the noble Lord a per- 
fectly just one. On the 6th of Septem- 
ber, 1873, he writes to the Ameer— 

“‘T have had some conversation with your 

Envoy on the subject of the policy which the 
British Government would pursue in the event 
of an attack on your Highness’s territories. A 
copy of the record of these conversations is at- 
tached to this letter. But the question isin my 
opinion one of such importance that the discus- 
sion of it should be postponed to a more suitable 
opportunity.’’—[Zbid. 816.] 
Thus nothing was done except in the 
way of conversation—nothing definitely 
settled. Nothing is said in that letter 
about promises or assurances; and, 
therefore, nothing having been done, 
nothing settled, nothing complete, I con- 
sider that the inference which I drew was 
a just and legitimate one, and that I 
fairly expressed it in the ninth para- 
graph of the despatch. The Govern- 
ment said in a telegram that they did 
not agree with the alarms of the Vice- 
roy about the Ameer. If they had, the 
telegram would have been direct in its 
answer, instead of being general terms, 
such as ‘‘your proposals approved ” 
would have been used; and this view 
of the telegram is supported by the 
letter of the Viceroy, who said that 
he would give no assurances, and 
that the whole question would be post- 
poned for future consideration. I do 
not pretend to be infallible; I may be 
mistaken: but I consider that the view 
which I took was a perfectly legitimate 
view. ‘There was a statement made by 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) 
in the debate which took place in June, 
1877, andI gather from what he thensaid, 
ag I gathered from these Papers, that he 
was in favour of a policy of masterly 
inactivity ; that they were desirous of 
being on friendly terms with the Ameer ; 
but that they should not bind them- 
selves by any obligations to him beyond 
being generally friendly, and giving him 
assistance in arms and money in order 
to consolidate his strength. The noble 
Duke said— 

‘*The policy of the last three Viceroys of 
India towards that country had been one of 
watchfulness and friendly support. We do 
not wish to tangle ourselves in any perma- 
nent arrangements towards that Sovereign.’ — 
[8 Hansard, ccxxxiv. 1831.] 


I look to the Papers, and the deduction 
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I draw from them is, I think, a fair and 
just conclusion, and is borne out by that 
observation of the noble Duke. My 
only object in this discussion has been 
to vindicate myself from the charge of un- 
fairness. Ican say most sincerely that 
when I was told that paragraph 9 had 
been found fault with, I searched in 
every direction to see what the ground 
of complaint was; and it was not till I 
read some of the violent speeches made 
that I at all imagined what it was I was 
supposed to have mis-stated. I have 
given you my reasons for coming to the 
conclusion I did; and I say most dis- 
tinctly that if Ihad to re-write that para- 
graph with the same Papers before me, 
I should re-write it in the terms I ori- 
ginally adopted. I have already said 
that I accept the noble Earl’s state- 
ment of the understanding which he 
put upon the noble Duke’s telegram. 
With regard to the Commissioner’s let- 
ters to which allusion has been made, 
I have only to say that they were not 
letters addressed to the Ameer person- 
ally, but to Gholam Hussein and the 
Mustaufi, and that they have now been 
placed on the Table with certain other 
Papers. It is complained that Parlia- 
ment has never been informed of these 
things ; but I would point out that none 
of these Papers relating to Afghanistan 
previous to 1874—and they were very 
important—were put before Parliament 
by our Predecessors. Nothing was said 
about them. That, however, is a ques- 
tion of policy, andI do not mean to go 
into it. The Viceroy’s speeches form 
another subject into which I need not 
now enter. They were delivered at a 
time when I was not Secretary of State 
for India; and my present object, as I 
have already said, is only to vindicate 
myself, not to go into questions of policy. 
I think it will be an evil day for this 
country if one Party begins to make per- 
sonal charges against the Gentlemen 
sitting opposite them; and it will not 
tend to the friendly intercourse which I 
have had with those who have been 
opposed tome. In becoming a Member 
of a Government succeeding another, I 
cannot call to mind that in one instance 
—though I may have differed from the 
policy of my Predecessors—I have ever 
imputed to them anything wilfully wrong 
in their action. In the present case I con- 
tend that I have full justification for the 
language I have used, and upon that 
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point I have given evidence which, from 
my point of view, appears conclusive. 
If I have arrived at an incorrect conclu- 
sion with regard to the policy of the 
noble Lord opposite, I maintain that it 
was a fair and reasonable conclusion, 
and one which might have been taken 
by any one conscientiously studying the 
question. 

Eart GREY, who rose with Lord 
Northbrook and was very imperfectly 
heard, was understood to say that he 
was sorry to interfere with his noble 
Friend, who was no doubt anxious to 
vindicate his own conduct as Viceroy of 
India ; but he thought there was a ques- 
tion of far higher national importance 
than that as to the comparative merits 
and faults of different Ministries and 
Governors General of India, which could 
best be discussed on this occasion, and 
to which it was high time to come. 
The question to which he adverted was 
whether Ministers, in omitting to advise 
Her Majesty to consult Parliament when 
they considered it necessary to order pre- 
parations to be made for entering upon 
nostilities with- the Ameer, had acted 
as they ought to have done? The ques- 
tion seemed to him one of such import- 
ance that it was his intention to raise it 
formally by an Amendment on the 
Address. The noble Earl (Earl Gran- 
ville) had said that to move an Amend- 
ment on the Address was an inconvenient 
course; but with that he (Earl Grey) 
was not disposed to agree. There were 
questions which could only properly be 
brought under discussion by an Amend- 
ment on the Address. The old Parlia- 
mentary practice of moving Amendments 
on the Address was a right and proper 
practice; and it was invariably followed 
in the best periods of our Parliamentary 
listory, and it ought not to be aban- 
doned. At the same time, he agreed 
that the whole question of the justice 
and policy of this war might, perhaps, 
be best discussed on the Motion of 
which the noble Viscount the Secre- 
tary of State for India had given No- 
tice, and he would not, therefore, en- 
ter into it at present. The question 
to which he wished to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention was this—Was it right 
that this country should be involved 
in a terrible war—for it was a terrible 
war they had now in hand — without 
an opportunity having been afforded 
to Parliament of expressing an opinion 
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upon its justice or expediency? He 
was quite aware that it was the Pre- 
rogative of the Crown to declare war; 
and he was strongly of opinion that 
that power was properly placed in the 
hands of the Sovereign. He believed 
that detriment to the national interest 
would result if a large discretionary 
power was not intrusted to the Exe- 
cutive Government. At the same time, 
although it was the Prerogative of the 
Crown to declare war, it had, formerly 
at least, been held to be equally the 
duty of the Ministers of the Crown 
not to exercise that great Prerogative 
without giving Parliament the earliest 
information on the subject, and without 
calling for the opinion of Parliament 
and asking its approval of the course 
they had ‘ecided. to take. He could 
point out many instances in which that 
rule had been acted upon; indeed, he 
could not recollect any instance in the 
best times of our Parliamentary history 
when a different course had been fol- 
lowed. The practice—as he believed 
the invariable practice—had been that 
when the servants of the Crown found 
that a necessity for war was about to 
arise they advised the Sovereign, by 
formal Message, to announce that to Par- 
liament, and to ask for its support. Thus, 
when the great Revolutionary War broke 
out, Mr. Pitt did not wait for the com- 
mencement of hostilities in order to 
communicate with Parliament. On the 
contrary, on the 23rd of January, 1793, 
a Message from the Crown was sent to 
the House of Commons in reference io 
the relations between England and 
France, and recommending Parliament 
that provision might be made for an 
augmentation of the Forces; and it was 
not until a fortnight after that war had 
actually began that Mr. Pitt brought 
down another Message saying that war 
had been declared by France against 
England. In like manner, after the Peace 
of Amiens, when the relations between 
this country and France were again 
embarrassed, a Message was brought 
down on the 8th of March stating that 
danger of war rendered desirable an 
increase of the Forces, and it was not 
until the 16th of May that a further 
announcement was made. Those two 
instances would prove to their Lordships 
that when this country was involved in 
danger of war, the announcement to 
Parliament was not deferred until the 
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war had begun; but when the danger 
became serious, it was at once made 
known to Parliament, and the support 
of Parliament requested. And the ad- 
vantage of that practice was also illus- 
trated by two cases in which no war ac- 
tually followed after Messages from the 
Crown to announce its probability, and 
in which the sending of those Messages 
contributed much to avert the threatened 
danger. In 1790 great indignation 
was excited in this country by the seizure 
by Spain of two British ships in Nootka 
Sound, and on the Sth of May Parlia- 
ment was informed by a Message from 
the Crown that no satisfaction had been 
made or offered by Spain for this out- 
rage, and 


‘‘His Majesty has judged it indispensably 
necessary to give orders for making such pre- 
parations as may put it in His Majesty’s power 
to act with vigour.’’—[Parl. History, vol. 28, 
p. 765.) 


This appeal was promptly and unani- 
mously answered; and the Spanish 
Government, influenced probably by 
the determination of the country and 
the Legislature to support its Govern- 
ment, gave way, and war was avoided. 
In the following year the British 
Government was disposed to inter- 
fore between Russia and Turkey, in 
order to obtain better terms than Russia 
was inclined to grant, and a Message 
was sent to Parliament asking for a 
grant of money to increase our Naval 
Force to enforce our mediation. But that 
proposal was met with strong opposition 
in Parliament and the country. The 
Government carried the Vote it had 
proposed, and Resolutions which were 
moved against its intended measures 
were rejected, but by majorities so small, 
in comparison with those that Mr. Pitt 
was usually supported by, that, al- 
though the Naval Force was for a 
short time augmented, it was speedily 
reduced, and it was not used in the 
manner the Government originally in- 
tended, and the policy of the Govern- 
ment was very considerably modified, 
so much so, that when the subject was 
referred to in the following Session Lord 
Hawkesbury said it had been clear that 
the opinion of the country had been 
against war with Russia, and Ministers 
were not ashamed of deferring to it. 
These two cases showed completely the 


great importance of Parliament being 
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informed in due time of what was in- 
tended. In the one case, the support of 
Parliament induced Spain to give way, 
and to abandon an untenable position ; 
and in the other, such a manifestation 
of opinion was produced that so power- 
ful a Minister as Mr. Pitt thought it 
proper and necessary to yield to the 
opinion of the country; so that in both 
instances the practice of making a timely 
communication to Parliament had been 
the means of saving the nation from 
the calamity of war. Nothing could 
more clearly support the principle for 
which he contended—that Parliament 
ought not to be committed to a war 
without timely information, so that it 
might judge of the necessity and justice 
of the war. He maintained that when 
war was imminent the announcement 
to Parliament should not be deferred 
until hostilities had actually commenced ; 
but that, when danger became so serious 
as to make warlike preparations ne- 
cessary, it should be made known, and 
the support of the Legislature invited. 
Parliament ought not to be led into a 
war without timely information, so that, 
if its judgment should be against hos- 
tilities, it might have an opportunity of 
interfering ; and he felt so strongly on 
this subject—believing the old Constitu- 
tional principle for which he contended 
to be so important, and holding that the 
departure from it, in the present in- 
stance, had been accompanied with so 
much injury to the country—that it was 
his intention now to move, as he did in 
a similar case in 1857, an Amendment 
to the Address in reply to the Speech 
from the Throne. His Amendment was 
to insert after the first paragraph the 
following words :— 

(“We beg humbly to express to your Majesty 
our sorrow that the great calamity should have 
occurred of a war with the Ameer of Afghanis- 
tan, and we feel it to be our duty very respect- 
fully to express to your Majesty our regret that 
as soon as your Majesty’s servants were satisfied 
that war had become so se as to impose 
upon them the necessity of ordering costly pre- 
parations for it to be commenced, they did not 
advise your Majesty to summon Parliament to 
meet with the least possible delay, in order that 
due provision might be made for the expense to 
be incurred, and that an opportunity might be 
offered.to Parliament, before the war was begun, 
of considering the grounds on which it was to 
be undertaken, and of forming a judgment as to 


its justice and necessity.’’) 


That Amendment was, he thought, 
couched in moderate and respectful 
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terms; at the same time, it might be of 
service in upholding what he believed to 
be a great Constitutional principle. He 
asserted the right of Parliament to be 
consulted upon a matter of this kind, 
and especially to express an opinion 
upon the objects of a war. He agreed 
that they must now postpone a discus- 
sion of the policy and justice of the 
war; but though he could not then 
state his reasons for so doing, he would 
not shrink from taking this earliest 
opportunity of expressing his strong 
opinion that the war in which they were 
now engaged was flagrantly unjust, 
and as impolitic as it was unjust—so 
impolitic that even if its success were 
complete the consequences might be only 
less disastrous and injurious to the 
country than defeat. For what would 
happen—what would be the result of 
success? It must, however successful 
it might prove, cause an expense which, 
in the present state of the finances, both 
of England and of India, would be most 
inconvenient; and, at the same time, it 
would have the effect of totally alienating 
Afghanistan from us, and making its 
population our bitter enemies, driving 
them to throw themselves into the arms 
of that very great Power of whom we 
were so much afraid—Russia. That 
was not his own opinion only; it was 
the opinion entertained and publicly ex- 
pressed by men of far greater knowledge, 
whose opinions and judgment were en- 
titled to far greater weight than his own. 
It was the opinion entertained by a very 
large number of people in this country ; 
and though you might prove it to be 
wrong, he maintained that before we 
were involved in a war of this kind Par- 
liament ought to have had an opportunity 
of discussing the question. Nor would it 
have been difficult to afford Parliament 
that opportunity. It appeared, from the 
Papers before the House, that as early 
as the end of September, or the begin- 
ning of October, measures for collecting 
troops and other measures of a prepara- 
tory nature were actually in progress. 
This, therefore, was the time when, ac- 
cording to the practice of former times 
and the conduct pursued by Governments 
in earlier periods, what was going on 
ought to have been made known to 
Parliament, and Parliament ought to 
have been enabled to pronounce its 
judgment. If every Cabinet, no mat- 
ter of what Party it might be com- 
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posed, were to be entitled, without the 
slightest previous warning or intima- 
tion, to enter on a war which might ex- 
tend indefinitely, as this war might ex- 
tend, from hostilities with the Ameer to 
hostilities with Russia, then there was 
virtually an end of anything like a free 
Constitution. In regard to the present 
war, Parliament and the country had 
been kept entirely in the dark; and not 
only that, but they had been expressly 
assured that there was no change of 
policy on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment which was likely to involve us 
in such a war. So late as 1877 a posi- 
tive assurance was given by the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) that there was no such 
change intended; although it was now 
perfectly clear from the Papers on the 
Table that already a great change had 
actually taken place. Whereas formerly 
the Ameer of Afghanistan had been 
assured that he would not be pressed to 
receive a British Agent, that course was 
ultimately pressed upon him in such a 
manner as to lead to the war now going 
on. Looking at the practice of former 
times and Governments, he maintained 
that the course adopted by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers in the present instance 
was a fatal departure from that practice, 
and that the country ought not to have 
been involved in an unjust and impolitic 
war in a secret and clandestine manner ; 
but that proper notice ought to have 
been given of what was taking place, so 
that Parliament might have had an 
opportunity of discussing the matter. 
Entertaining that feeling so strongly, he 
felt it his duty to submit his Amend- 
ment, as expressing his strong disap- 
proval of, and protest against, the course 
which had been adopted by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 
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Amendment moved, to insert after the 
first paragraph— 


(** We beg humbly to express to your Majesty 
our sorrow that the great calamity should have 
occurred of a war with the Ameer of Afghanis- 
tan, and we feel it to be our duty very respect- 
fully to express to your Majesty our regret that 
as soon as your Majesty’s servants were satisfied 
that war had become so probable as to impose 
upon them the necessity of ordering costly pre- 
parations for it to be commenced, they did not 
advise your Majesty to summon Parliament to 
meet with the least possible delay, in order that 
due provision might be made for the expense to 
be incurred, and that an opportunity might be 
offered to Parliament, before the war was begun, 
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of considering the grounds on which it was to 
be undertaken, and of forming a judgment as to 
its justice and necessity.””)—(The Earl Grey.) 


Tne Duke or SOMERSET: My Lords, 
I cannot approve the noble Earl’s 
Amendment. It appears to me that the 
propositions laid down in that Amend- 
ment interfere with the Prerogative of 
the Crown and diminish the responsi- 
bility of Ministers. The noble Earl has 
mentioned several precedents. He quoted 
the case of 1793; but in that case we did 
not declare war. The war was declared 
on the opposite side of the Channel: 
that precedent, therefore, was inapplic- 
able. In the case of the’Abyssinian War 
there was a debate in the House of Com- 
mons, and on that occasion Mr. Glad- 
stone stated that it was the right course 
—that it was the duty of Ministers to 
take the responsibility of declaring war 
upon themselves, coming to Parliament 
afterwards. I shall not go into the per- 
sonal question to-night. It would take 
some time; but surely nobody can sup- 
pose that the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India would intentionally 
mis-state the case. He has tried to do 
what, no doubt, is very difficult—to draw 
up a précis of the opinion of the opposite 
party—and he only failed where all his- 
torians have failed. Going into details, 
it would not be difficult to show that 
every history is untrue in some respects; 
and, for my own part, I do not know any 
history that is perfectly true. But I 
come to the more serious question—the 
question of this war. I cannot agree 
with the speech of my noble Friend 
below me (Karl Grey). He says it is an 
unjust war—not only an unjust, but an 
impolitic war—a war which, whatever its 
result, you will be worse off at the end 
of than you are now; but, on the other 
hand, the noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
said he would go on with it, and al- 
though it was contrary to justice and 
to policy, and likely to be profitless, 
nevertheless, he would urge the country 
to give every assistance to carry it 
through. There seems to me, my Lords, 
a very serious contradiction there. If I 
thought a war both unjust and impolitie, 
I would do what I could to prevent it. 
As to Russian aggression, I. remember 
in 1873 my noble Friend, representing 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, stated that 
Russia coming to Khiva was to be looked 
upon with great concern, not only on 
account of England, but on account of 
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India. But surely if Russia reached 
Cabul, there would be still more danger. 
And what did the late and the present 
Government say ? Both the former and 
the present Government had agreed that 
Russia could not be allowed to have a 
preponderating influence in Afghanistan. 
Will you, my Lords, allow it? If you 
will, then say so. There was a neutral 
zone; but that is gone. What, then, 
are you asked to do? You must make 
some other provision. I confess, my 
Lords, much as I regret it, this war 
appears to me to be unavoidable. I do 
not see how the Government could take 
any other course than that they have 
taken. I say so with deep feeling, be- 
cause I well remember the disasters and 
the deplorable mismanagement that oc- 
curred in 1838. My Lords, then we were 
united ; now, I am sorry to say, there 
has been formed what is called ‘an 
Afghan Committee,” who are anxious to 
encourage the Ameer and the enemies 
of the Queen. I think it a misfortune 
that any such Committee should have 
been formed ; and I deeply deplore that 
a noble Lord who has been Governor 
General, and who is peculiarly ac- 
quainted with that country (Lord Law- 
rence), should have thought fit, no doubt 
conscientiously, to put himself at the 
head of that Committee. I regret it, be- 
cause that noble Lord was an ornament 
to India, and is an ornament to your 
Lordships’ House. In speaking thus I 
do not mean to pledge myself that all 
the measures taken from 1873 to the 
present time were judicious in all re- 
spects. Far from it. But the great 
question of all is, What are we to do? 
I, for one, give my cordial assent to the 
policy of the Government, because I 
do not see what else they could do. It 
is not speeches that are wanted, but 
action; and I hope that vigorous action 
on their part will bring the war to a 
successful issue. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : My 
Lords, after the small personal details to 
which we have had to listen this evening, 
your Lordships must have listened with 
pleasure to the courageous and patriotic 
speech which we have just heard. I 
wish it may produce the same effect 
upgn others who share the general poli- 
tical opinions of the Speaker, but who 
have not been able to imitate his pa- 
triotism. But, my Lords, that speech 
makes me the more regret that I am 
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compelled, on personal grounds, to pur- 
sue another course. I deeply feel the 
wretchedness of the small-personal de- 
tails which I am obliged, out of defer- 
ence to others, to bring before your 
Lordships, but I have no other alterna- 
tive. I have often noticed the singular 
skill of the Leader of the Opposition and 
noble Lords on the other side. Perhaps 
some might have thought that when 
the fallacies employed were being ex- 
posed by my noble Friend (Viscount 
Cranbrook) the noble Earl opposite 
would have felt discomfited; but I 
traced no sense of discomfiture upon 
his countenance. He is too well satis- 
fied with the result of the stratagem 
to which recourse has been had. The 
noble Earl’s policy is to draw aside the 
attention of the country from the broad 
issues before it, and, if possible, to con- 
ceal the fact that his favourite, his most 
attached, political Friends have been 
taking the side of the enemies of their 
country. That is a matter upon which 
the traditions of the Party to which he 
belongs naturally make him sensitive. 
The noble Earl has shown singular 
judgment and astuteness at this, per- 
haps the most important, political junc- 
ture which this country has witnessed 
in this generation, in turning your de- 
bates almost entirely upon questions of 
small personal attack. I admit, however, 
that though the imputations which he 
had to make were not of a very pleasant 
nature, he put them in words to which 
no exception can be taken. I do not 
wish to detain your Lordships on this 
personal matter; but the accusation 
which the noble Earl made against me 
was substantially this—that being ques- 
tioned by the Duke of Argyll I misled 
te House as to the real state of the 
ease. The noble Earl quoted my words 
in justification of that charge. He began 
by saying that my words would indicate 
what the nature of the Duke of Argyll’s 
Question had been. I regret that he 
did not quote the actual Question of the 
Duke of Argyll. When a legal opinion 
is produced, it is usual to give the ques- 
tion on which the legal opinion was 
founded. When the dictum of a Judge 
is quoted it is a matter of ordinary 
practice to ask what was the precise 
nature of the case to which the dictum 
refers. Words taken by themselves are 
often misleading, instead of giving in- 
formation. As I understand the charge 
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of the noble Earl, it is that at a time 
when I knew that Sir Lewis Pelly had 
been commissioned to go to Cabul I 
denied that any Envoy had been sent 
to Cabul at all. Now, my Lords, it is 
necessary to read the Question of the 
Duke of Argyll to which I replied. 
What he said is spread over a speech 
of considerable length—I will not read 
many passages, but I will select some 
of them. They go to show that what 
the Duke of Argyll was asked was as to 
whether it was true that I had forced on 
the Ameer of Cabul a Resident at his 
Court. The Duke of Argyll said— 

*‘No doubt it would be very convenient to 
have a Resident at Cabul, if you could get a 
man for the place, and that he was received 
with cordiality; but it was notorious for a loug 
time past that the present Ameer had set his 
face against having such an officer in his Court. 
. . . . « Rumour said that the Government 
of India had determined upon a change of policy, 
and had resolved to insist on the Ameer having 
a resident British Envoy at his Court.’”’— 
[3 Hansard, ccxxxiv. 1830.] 


Well, my Lords, the noble Eavrl said, 
parenthetically in the course of his re- 
marks, that I should not attempt to ex- 
plain the statement by observing that 
what we had deliberately attenipted to 
do was to attempt to induce the Ameer 
to receive resident Envoys at other places 
besides Cabul. I dare say when thie 
noble Earl made that observation, lie 
thought it was unimportant whicther ihe 
Ameer received an Envoy at Cabul or 
Herat. But the difference is essential. 
Her Majesty’s Government had been 
impressed with the opinion that to ask 
the Ameer to receive an Envoy at Cabul 
would be not only idle, but unwise, be- 
cause of the turbulent and revengeful 
character of the population, which would 
render the residence of the Envoy dan- 
gerous. Moreover, there is no doubt 
that a Resident at Cabul would have 
such powers of interfering in the inter- 
nal government of Afghanistan. and of 
overshadowing the dignity of the Princo 
himself, that such a proposal would 
have very naturally raised objections 
in the mind of the Ameer—objections 
which it was the desire of Her Majesty’s 
Government to avoid raising. We dil 
not want to interfere in the internal 
government of Afghanistan or to ovev- 
shadow the authority of the Ameer. What 
we wanted was to have officers on the 
Frontier, who might see something of 
what was going on within them and 
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beyond them. I need hardly explain 
to the House why we should wish to 
know what was going on in Afghan- 
istan. It is sufficient to say that the 
year before Khiva had been occupied 
—without going further I am sure 
the House will understand why we de- 
sired to know what was going on in 
Turkestan and in the Ameer’s territories, 
without having any intention whatever 
of interfering in the internal govern- 
ment of Afghanistan or overshadowing 
the Ameer in his own Court. I dwell upon 
this point to show that the difference 
between asking for an Agent at Herat 
and at Cabul is immense. It was a 
distinction upon which the Ameer in- 
sisted all along. We have a curious 
account in Lord Lytton’s letters in 
1877, derived from officers who saw 
the Ameer at Umballa. A consider- 
ablo number of them represented that 
they knew from personal knowledge 
that while the Ameer was willing to 
admit an Agent at Herat, or on his Fron- 
tiers, he would not admit one at Cabul. 
We were exceedingly careful to avoid 
making this particular demand to which 
the Ameer was certain to object. My 
first instructions to Lord Northbrook 
were, that he should take measures for 
obtaining the assent of the Ameer to the 
establishment of a British Envoy at 
Herat; but I did not suggest any similar 
step with regard to Cabul. Lord Lytton, 
when he came to propose the terms on 
which the negotiations should be con- 
ducted, was careful to make a similar 
distinction. He says, in Article 5 of 
the Treaty, he proposed that for the 
protection of the Afghan Frontier British 
Agents should reside at Herat, and at 
such other places as might be agreed 
upon by the contracting Powers; but 
further on the Treaty says, that unless 
and until it is otherwise agreed, a Native 
Agent only should resido at Cabul. 
With this understanding I think your 
Lordships will see that my reply to the 
Duke of Argyll was absolutely correct. 
I had first to inform him that I could 
not give him any positive knowledge. 
The circumstances at the time were 
difficult and critical in the extreme. 
Russia was in arms; great irritation 
prevailed; no one knew whether the 
war would not spread much further than 
its original area; and whatever the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 


might be, and whatever duties it might 
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be called upon to perform, this, at least, 
was our duty—not to bias in any way 
the policy of the country, nor to add to 
its difficulties and dangers by any im- 
prudent language of our own. It was, 
therefore, our duty not to say much of 
that which I say now, and which is said 
in the Papers before the House. Con- 
sequently, I told the Duke of Argyll 
that I could not give him much positive 
information, but that I could give him 
some negative information. The nega- 
tive information was this—that we had 
not tried to force an Envoy on the Ameer 
at Oabul, and that we had not suggested 
Sir Lewis Pelly as an Envoy at Cabul. 
Now, I want to know why the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Granville) insinuates 
that I said anything contrary to the 
most perfect truth in the reply I made 
to the Duke of Argyll. The noble Earl 
who sits on the cross-benches (Earl 
Grey) talked of my having stated that 
there had been no change of policy as 
regards Afghanistan. I must charitably 
suppose that the noble Earl spoke 
without having taken the trouble to read 
the speech to which he referred. There 
is no such statement in that speech. 
The noble Earl; remarked that I said 
that our relations with the Ameer had 
undergone no material change since 
last year, and that the Ameer’s feelings 
towards the British Government were 
not more embittered than they had been. 
Now, ifI had said that his feelings were 
not more embittered towards us than 
they had been when Lord Mayo met him 
at Umballa, there might be a consi- 
derable doubt as to the accuracy of that 
statement. His feelings are undoubtedly 
a matter of some mystery; but I have 
little doubt that they have gone on de- 
teriorating progressively against us from 
the time when Sir John Lawrence came 
to the unfortunate resolution not to take 
what has been called the honest double- 
dealing policy with regard to the candi- 
dates for the Throne of Afghanistan. I 
have no doubt they became worse and 
worse. There was aslight improvement, 
however, during the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Mayo; but during the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Northbrook there were several cir- 
cumstances which caused them to become 
worse and worse. There was that un- 
fortunate arbitration at Seistan, with 
which the Ameer was profoundly dissa- 
tisfied ; and which only added one to tle 
list of those arbitrations which have not 
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recisely produced that perfect good 

eeling which the devisers of the system 
hoped for. Then there was an act which 
reflects great credit on Lord Northbrook, 
who was then Viceroy, but which much 
displeased the Ameer. That was Lord 
Northbrook’s interposition to save theson 
of the Ameer, Yakoob Khan, from suf- 
fering the worst results of one of the 
most atrocious acts of perfidy which even 
an Afghan Ruler ever committed. What 
I desired to express, and what was a 
distinct and a true answer to all the 
questions of the Duke of Argyll, was, 
that the policy which led to the Confer- 
ence of Peshawur had not made any un- 
favourable difference in the dispositions 
of the Ameer—his feelings were already 
as hostile to us as they could well be. I 
can only go to the official documents. 
The noble Earl says—what is perfectly 
true—that I received the despatch of 
Lord Lytton about a week before I made 
that answer in the House. Well, what 
are we take as proof of the Ameer’s re- 
lations towards us? I will first take 
the Ameer’s own account. I find this 
in Lord Lytton’s despatch— 


“So completely had the whole movement 
collapsed before we closed the Conference at 
Peshawur, that the first step taken by the 
Ameer, {immediately after that event, was to 
send messengers to the authorities and popula- 
tion of Candahar, informing them that the 
jehad project was abandoned, requesting them 
to do all in their power to allay the religious 
excitement he had till then been endeavouring 
to arouse, and adding that his relations with 
the British Government were eminently satis- 
factory.”—[ Afghanistan, No. 1, p. 171.] 


With that statement in my hands, I 
could not say in this House that our re- 
lations with the Ameer were unsatisfac- 
tory. Lord Lytton, in the meanwhile, 
said— 

‘We see no reason to anticipate any act of 
aggression on the part of the present Ameer ;”’ 


and he added— 


“ Our relations with him are still such as we 
commonly maintain with the Chiefs of neigh- 
bouring and friendly countries.””—[ Jbid.] 


That is exactly the position which it 
was the ambition of Lord Lawrence, 
and, subsequently, of Lord Northbrook, 
to maintain. What was my own offi- 
cial estimate some three months later 
of the state of things? I said we had 
been engaged in negotiations, the ob- 
ject of which was not to maintain our 
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relations with the Ameer unchanged, 
but to make them more friendly than 
they had been. He refused our ad- 
vances, and when I spoke in the House 
I knew that those advances had been - 
refused. My statement, therefore, was 
in all its parts strictly in accordance with 
the facts. We have now before us not 
the original Address, but an Amend- 
ment to it; and the noble Earl has 
based his Amendment on statements 
implying that the Prerogative of the 
Crown has been used to encroach on 
the privileges of Parliament. It is 
saying, in a more distinct form, what 
was again and again intimated by 
the noble Earl who opened on that side, 
and what has been stated by Mr. Glad- 
stone at Greenwich. It is the charge 
included in that curious phrase “ per- 
sonal government,” of which we have 
heard so much of late. I always be- 
lieved—and every one else believed— 
that when this phrase was constantly 
reiterated it meant some return to the 
days of Charles I., and some overthrow 
of the Constitution established in 1688, 
But now it appears from Mr. Gladstone 
that he never meant that. He says the 
phrase is awkward perhaps, but it is one 
to which they are well accustomed, and 
that it applies, not to Her Majesty, but to 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. Well, personal 
government of some kind you must have. 
Somebody must do the work of govern- 
ment. If it isnot done by the responsible 
Ministers, it must be done by the perma- 
nent officials ; or, if not done by thelatter, 
it must be done by the Chief Clerks— 
and if not by the Chief Clerks by the 
Assistant Clerks. I suppose that what 
the noble Earl who has moved this 
Amendment really referred to is the idea 
that it is the duty of the Crown, before 
it exercises the Prerogative of making 

eace or war, to consult Parliament. 

reat efforts have been made to persuade 
the country that we have done some- 
thing essentially un-Constitutional in 
what we have done in this respect. The 
assertion has been repeated again and 
again without proof, till—as such asser- 
tions get to be accepted by sheer repeti- 
tion—there are some people who believe 
it. I think there are some people who 
believe that in concluding the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention without the know- 
ledge of Parliament we did something 
without precedent. But some ingenious 
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the matter, moved for a Return of all the 
Treaties which were laid on the Table of 
the House before they were ratified, and 
not one could be produced. The truth 
is, that some of the most important and 
most recent engagements in our history 
have been concluded by the Ministers of 
the Crown without any reference to, or 
knowledge of, Parliament. I will only 
state two, and they will be sufficient. 
Few more important things have been 
done in our generation than the sacrifice 
of that right of search for which our 
forefathers fought. I do not say whe- 
ther it was right or wrong; I only say 
that few more important things have 
been done. Yet that was done —the 
Declaration of Paris was accepted and 
signed—without any intimation to Par- 
liament of what was going to be done ; 
and so complete was the absence of any 
official form about it, that I believe that 
now no records can be discovered of the 
instructions given for signing it or of 
the object with which it was concluded. 
Again, take the Tripartite Treaty of 
1856, which bound us to fight for every 
inch of Turkish soil if we were chal- 
lenged to do so either by France or Aus- 
tria. It was a Treaty most large in its 
engagements, and most precise in its 
language. Thatis in the same condi- 
tion. No intimation was given to Par- 
liament before it was signed; and you 
find no record of the motives which in- 
duced the Ministers to conclude it. In 
fact, you will hardly find any Treaty of 
an important political character which 
was not concluded under similar condi- 
tions as far as the ignorance of Parlia- 
ment was concerned. ‘Well, the case is 
the same with regard to declarations of 
war. I have in my hand a long list of 
successive declarations of war since 
1815, and I am unable to discover that 
any considerable number of them—I 
doubt whether any of them except the 
Crimean War—was communicated to 
Parliament before it was undertaken. 
Allow me to give three or four recent 
precedents to the House—I mean pre- 
cedents within the lifetime of Lord 
Palmerston, who was not a Tory, and 
who was a very considerable authority 
on Constitutional practice. The Afghan 
War was declared by Lord Auckland in 
October, 1838, with the consent and the 
_full authority of the Home Government; 
and the first time it was communicated 
to Parliament was in the Queen’s 
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ee on the 5th of February, 1839. 
Then there is the war in Syria—a very 
considerable and important operation. 
On the 15th of July, 1840, while Parlia- 
ment was still sitting, the Government 
concluded a Treaty with the other three 
Powers, to the exclusion of France, 
without either consulting Parliament 
beforehand or informing them of it 
afterwards. The result of that Treaty 
was the military operations in the 
Levant which took place in the winter, 
and Parliament was not called together 
until January, 1841, when the whole 
thing was over. Take, again, the case 
of the Persian War—a case as nearly 
on all fours with the present one as 
can be. Persia, like Afghanistan, is an 
Oriental country, and about equal to it in 
power, and the interests that were con- 
cerned were in the same manner partly 
European and partly Asiatic. But the 
Persian War was determined on by the 
Government at home during the Recess 
of 1856-7; the assembling of Parlia- 
ment was not hastened in the least 
degree, and Parliament was informed of 
the war for the first time in 1857. I 
think the noble Earl on the cross 
benches (Earl Grey) protested against 
it then as he does now, and there were 
protests of the same kind made in the 
other House; and what was Lord Pal- 
merston’s reply? He said that in the 
case of an expedition against Persia—a 
remote country, and one not likely to 
entail on us any considerable efforts— 
considering that in the ordinary course 
Parliament would speedily assemble, to 
call it specially together under those 
circumstanees would only be a burlesque 
on our Constitutional forms. 

Eart GREY was understood to say, 
that Lord Palmerston admitted the 
principle that Parliament ought to be 
informed as soon as possible when war 
was to be made; but contended that the 
Persian War had been one of so little 
importance that to summon Parliament 
specially at an inconvenient season on 
account of its occurrence would have 
been a burlesque. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : Itis 
perfectly true that he said that whenever 
this country becomes involved with one of 
the great Powers of Europe or with the 
United States of America—not before, 
but when we become so involved—it is 
the duty of the Government to call Par- 
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liament together and ask it for the 
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means of carrying the struggle on. But 
in the case of a collision with such a 
Power as Afghanistan—a remote coun- 
try, and one which is not likely to entail 
upon us any considerable efforts—it 
would be, according to Lord Palmer- 
ston’s words, only a burlesque of Consti- 
tutional forms to call Parliament to- 
ether when it wascommenced. There- 
ore, the criticism of Lord Palmerston— 
if he were here—would be, not that we 
have exaggerated the Prerogative of the 
Crown or disparaged the privileges of 
Parliament, but that in our excessive 
tenderness for Parliament, and to avoid 
the slightest appearance of treating it 
with disrespect, we are actually bur- 
lesquing Constitutional forms. There is 
another case—that of the Abyssinian 
War. On July 25, 1867, the then 
Foreign Secretary declared to Parlia- 
ment that the Government had not de- 
cided on sending an expeditionary force. 
In the following August an expeditionary 
force against King Theodore was de- 
cided on; but the fact was not com- 
municated to Parliament until the Pro- 
rogation, when there was no opportu- 
nity of debate; and the intention of 
going to war was never communicated 
to Parliament until the war was entirely 
over. The Expedition left Bombay in 
September, and the fact was not officially 
communicated to Parliament until the 
Queen’s Speech of the 19th November. 
I am not here to deny that you will find 
on these occasions men of the type of the 
noble Earl on the cross benches (Earl 
Grey) who then raised objections. It is 
very probable that that was so; but what 
I say is, that in all those instances, what- 
ever the objections were, be they small 
or large, they did not represent the 
dominant feeling of Parliament; that 
Parliament is in the last resort the 
supreme determiner of its own privi- 
leges; and that Parliament has always 
admitted precisely that use of the Pre- 
rogative—or rather a much more exten- 
sive use than that which we have had 
recourse to on the present occasion. 
There is only one other remark that I 
will venture to make. 
a personal character, in reply to some ob- 
servations which have been made on the 
personal characteristics of Lord Lytton. 
I heard with regret the observationsmade 
by the noble Earl opposite (Earl Gran- 
ville). Iadmit that it isthe Prerogative 
and the duty of Parliament to scrutinize 
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and, if necessary, condemn the action of 
the servants, of the Crown. On. the 
other hand, every generous mind. will 
feel that men in situations of extreme 
responsibility, and who have the greatest 
difficulties to contend with, ought not at 
the same time to haye the, painful feel- 
ing that they are being treated ungener- 
ously, Ifthe noble Earl had been con- 
tent merely to condemn the measures 
which have been taken by Lord Lytton, 
of course the answer was ready—those 
measures were either before. or after- 
wards approved by his. official, supe- 
riors, and on them the..whole. Parlia- 
mentary responsibility must fall. But 
when the noble Earl goes. so far as to 
ridicule him because, as the noble Earl 
puts it, he madea speech in the presence 
of his own Envoy, and employed a short- 
hand writer to take it down-—or, as I 
should rather put it, he followed the 
usual course after such an interview and 
corrected the Memorandum of what had 
been said during its progress—I think 
the noble Earl trespasses beyond the line 
which ought to be observed in criticising 
absent public servants. I can only say 
that on our part we cannot accept, in the 
slightest degree, the shadow of the cen- 
sure which has proceeded from the noble 
Earl. We have the greatest cause to be 
indebted to Lord Lytton for the devo- 
tion with which he has given himself to 
the great task that he has undertaken, 
and for the high qualities that he has 
displayed. I do not know what Lord 
Lytton’s precise nationality is; but he 
has combined the imagination of a poet 
with the shrewdness of a Scotchman. 
He has a singular combination of quali- 
ties. The remarkable eloquence which 
he shows in all his speeches and 
despatches might give you the impres- 
sion that he was a man whose gifts were 
purely those of imagination, if you had 
not followed him through the details of 
his official career and been enabled to 
satisfy yourself that in industry, cau- 
tion, and sound, hard discretion he has 
not been excecded by any Viceroy who 
has preceded him. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, I rise to address your Lordships 
on this occasion becauso it appears to 
me that I am called upon to give evi- 
dence on two: points, on both of which 
I am obliged to give it against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The noble Viscount 
opposite (Viscount Cranbrook), in an- 
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swering the speech of my noble Friend 
Lehind me, gave, as far as I could fol- 
low him, a very able account of my 
actions and of the motives that actuated 
me in dealing with the Amecr when I 
was Viceroy of India. It appears to 
me, however, with all due deference to 
the noble Viscount, that I am tho only 
person who can state to your Lordships 
and to the country exactly what I did 
when I was Governor General of India. 
The question at issuo betwoon us is a 
very simple one. I havo never made 
any charge against tho noble Viscount 
of having endeavoured wilfully to mis- 
ropresent my conduct in this matter; 
but I am bound to say that the words 
used by the noble Viscount in his de- 
spatch of the 18th of November last, 
give the people of this country an en- 
tirely inaccurate impression of what 
really happened at the time. That in- 
accurate impression has not only been 
expressed in the daily organs of the 
Press, but it has also been expressed to- 
night by the noble Lord the Seconder 


of the Address. In paragraphs 8 and 9 
of the noble Viscount’s despatch, he says 
that— 


“Shere Ali, actuated by his fears on this 
score, sent a special Envoy to Simla in the 
summer of that year (1873), charged with the 
bd of expressing them to the Government of 
ndia. 


And in paragraph 9, he says-— 

“ Finding that the object of the Ameer was 
to ascertain definitely ‘how far he might rely 
on the’ help of the British Government if his 
territories wero threatencd by Russia, Lord 
Northbrook’s Government was prepared to 
assure him that, under certain conditions, tho 
Government of India would assist him to repel 
unprovoked aggression. But Her Majesty’s 
Government at home did not share his High- 
ness’s apprehension, and tho Viceroy ultimately 
informed the Amecr that the discussion of the 
question would be best postponed to a more 
convenient season.” — [ Afghanistan, No. 1, 
p. 262.] 

No person who reads those paragraphs 
could come to any other conclusion 
than that I wished to give certain 
assurances to the Ameer which I was 
prevented from giving hy the Home 
Government, and that I was therefore 
compelled to tell the Ameer that the dis- 
cussion of the matter had better be post- 
poned toa future time ; and from another 
paragraph of the noble Viscount’s de- 
spatch it has been naturally inferred that 
Her Majesty’s present Government in 
1876 gave assurances to the Ameer 
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which Her Majesty’s late Government 
in 1873 had refused to give him. As 
regards the first part of the question, 
I am, as I said befvre, the only person 
who can give evidence with respect to it. 
The fact is, that having asked to be 
allowed to give to the Ameer ccrtain 
assurances, and having received a reply 
by telegraph from the Home Govern- 
ment in answer to my inquiry, I felt 
that their telegram justified me in giving 
the Ameer the precise assurances J dicsired 
to give him, and which I actually did zive 
him through his Prime Minister, an au- 
thenticated copy of those assurances being 
forwarded to him personally. £o far, 
therefore, from the despatch of the noble 
Viscount giving an accurate imprcssicn 
of what occurred, it gives an impression 
totally at variance with the facts of the 
case. As the noble Viscount has gone 
into this question at such length, and as 
the Duke of Argyll is unable to bo in 
his place to-night to explain his own 
conduct, I asked him to allow mec to 
make use of any private letters relating 
to this subject which might have passed 
between us; and, with his permission, 
I will read to the House a paragraph 
from a private letter I wrote to him two 
days after I received his telegram per- 
mitting me to give the assurance I de- 
sired to give to the Ameer, and before I 
had the interview with his Prime Minis- 
ter. The words I used in the letter I 
wrote to the Duke of Argyll were 
these—‘‘ Your telegram of the 26th will 
enable me to give him sufficiently 
distinct assurances.’’ ‘I'his letter, there- 
fore, entirely bears out my impres- 
sion of what occurred at that time. 
While I entirely acquit the noble Vis- 
count of any deliberate intention to 
misrepresent the matter, I cannot help 
thinking that it is extremely unfoitunate 
that he did not take more paius to 
master the facts of the case. If ho had 
taken common pains to do so, le would 
never have allowed the paragraphs in 
his despatch to which I have referred 
to stand. The neble Viscount would 
have found my view of the caso sup- 
ported by the despatch of tio noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), of the 28th of Fcbruary, 
1876, who, in page 158 of the Pupers, 
in referring to this question, says— 
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“In the year 1873, Lord Northbrook gave to 
the Envoy of the Ameer the personal assurance 
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that, in the event of any aggression upon the 
territories of His Highness which the British 
Government had failed to avert by negotiation, 
that Government would be prepared ‘ to assure 
the Ameer that they will afford him assist- 
ance in the shape of arms and money, and 
will also, in case of necessity, assist him with 
troops.’ ’”” 


Viscount CRANBROOK: Go on. 
Read the next paragraph. 

Tur Eart or NORTHBROOK: I will 
do so if the noble Viscount wishes me to 
do so. The despatch goes on— 


“The terms of this declaration, however, 
although sufficient to justify reproaches on the 
part of Shere Ali if, in the contingency to which 
it referred, he should be left unsupported by 
the British Government, were unfortunately 
too ambiguous to secure confidence or re 
gratitude on the part of His Highness. e 
Ameer, in fact, appears to have remained under 
a resentful impression that his Envoy had been 
trifled with, and his attitude towards the Go- 
vernment of India has ever since been character- 
ized by ambiguity and reserve.” 


That is an argument to which I will ad- 
vert immediately. At present I am deal- 
ing merely with the facts of the case; and 
I think that if the noble Viscount had 
consulted these Papers carefully he 
never would have introduced these para- 
graphs into his despatch. If anyone 
will read the 12th paragraph of Lord 
Lytton’s despatch of the 10th of May, 
1877, in page 162, it will be seen that 
the account of the noble Viscount does 
not accurately state the case. There is 
also the statement in the Conferences be- 
tween the Prime Minister of the Ameer 
and Sir Lewis Pelly, which gives acom- 
pletely accurate account of the trans- 
actions of 1873. The Prime Minister 
says that the assurances at his first in- 
terview were not sufficient, but that after- 
wards further assurances were given; 
and if the noble Viscount desires any 
further evidence, there is the language 
of Lord Lytton in his letter of the 15th 
of March, 1877, to the Prime Minister, 
in which the assurances I had given in 
1873 were withdrawn; all notice of 
which has been omitted by the noble 
Viscount. Therefore, I say that even 
from the Papers themselves the noble 
Viscount ought to have formed a more 
accurate judgment of the transaction, 
and have avoided writing a paragraph 
which has led to such misapprehension 
on the part of the public. But that is 
not all. The noble Viscount has now 
upon his Council three distinguished 
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statesmen who were Members of my 
Council in 1878, or afterwards — Sir 
Henry Norman, Sir Barron Ellis, and 
Sir William Muir—all of whom were 
cognizant of these transactions; and 
yet will it be believed that the noble 
Viscount has not taken the common 
precaution of asking them whether he 
was right in his facts before publishing 
those paragraphs, and that the first 
thing that they knew about his despatch 
was seeing it in the newspapers? If he 
had taken that precaution, the noble 
Viscount would not have found himself 
in the difficult position in which he is 
now placed. Exception has also been 
taken by the noble Earl behind me 
(Earl Granville) to the 16th paragraph 
of the despatch, which refers to the 
close of the Sir Lewis Pelly’s negotia- 
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planation of the noble Viscount as to 
the accuracy of that paragragh as satis- 
factory. In the 18th paragraph, more- 
over, the noble Viscount describes the 
position of the Government after the 
close of the negotiations as one of ‘ vi- 
gilant reserve.” The real position was 
that on the 15th of March, 1877, the 
Viceroy had informed the Ameer that all 
the assurances of protection he had re- 
ceived from Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, 
and myself, were repudiated, and that 
the only engagement by which the Bri- 
tish Government were bound was the 
Treaty of 1855, under which no assur- 
ance of protection was given him. I do 
not think anyone would draw any such 
inference as this from the account given 
in the despatch of these transactions. 
Giving the noble Viscount every credit 
for a desire not to misrepresent the 
facts of the case in his despatch, I 
must say that anyone who reads his 
conclusions and then carefully examines 
the Papers will be very much surprised. 
There is another point in the noble 
Viscount’s speech to which I must allude, 
although it is one on which I have no 
personal knowledge. The noble Vis- 
count in his despatch leaves it to be 
inferred that Her Majesty’s present 
Government have given to the Ameer, 
or rather offered to the Ameer, the as- 
surances which His Highness required 
from me and which I was not able to 
give him. The noble Viscount spoke in 
a condemnatory sense of the safeguards 
and cautions attached to the assurances 
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Viscount CRANBROOK: I must 
ceny having expressed the sentiment 
which the noble Earl imputes to me. 

Tue Ear or NORTHBROOK: Then, 
I wish the noble Viscount would not use 
language which is liable to misconstruc- 
von. His words about ‘‘ vague ”’ assur- 
ances certainly seemed to imply that 
those assurances were not of a kind 
which ought to have been given at the 
ime. Now, I wish to point out to your 
Lordships that the offers made to the 
Ameer by Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
nent were guarded far more strictly than 
those of the Government of 1873. These 
Vapers contain the draft Treaty which 
Sir Lewis Pelly was authorised to con- 
clude with the Ameer. My assurances 
to the Ameer in 1873 were that the 
British Government, under certain cir- 
cumstances, would afford him assistance 
in the shape of arms and money and 

also, in case of necessity, assist him with 
troops. The safeguards were these—that 
ne should abstain from aggression and 
should unreservedly accept the advice of 
the British Government in regard to his 
external relations. Now, turning tothe 
draft Treaty which Sir Lewis Pelly was 
authorized to conclude with the Ameer, 
which is given at page 190 of the Papers, 
what dol find? There is an assurance 
of protection, no doubt, in the second 
Article ; but it is qualified in the third 
and fourth Articles in precisely the same 
way as the assurance of protection 
offered to the Ameer by the Government 
of 1873. The qualification is that His 
Highness should ‘‘ refrain from all pro- 
vocation of aggression on or interfer- 
ence with the States and territories 
beyond his present Frontier,” and that 
‘he should conduct his relations with 
Foreign States in harmony with the 
policy of the British Government.” It 
appears that the Viceroy was not quite 
satisfied with these conditions; and on 
looking to the aide mémoire “for sub- 
sidiary secret and explanatory agree- 
ment,” at page 191, you will find that 
it was understood, in regard to Article 2, 
that the Ameer should “bind himself 
to abstain from discussion of political, 
international, or State matters with any 
ForeignGovernment,”’ communicating un- 
reservedly to the British Government all 
communications on such subjects received 
by him. I wish to show that if there is 
any distinction between the terms offered 
to the Ameer by the Viceroy under in- 
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structions from the Home Government, 
and the terms which were proposed in 
1873, the terms proposed by Her 
Majesty’s present Government were 
more strict than those offered in 
1873. I have thought it right to 
mention this, because there is great 
misapprehension on the subject. It has 
been said in several of the newspapers, 
and notably by The Pall Mall Gazette, that 
the conduct of the late Government 
towards Shere Ali was the whole cause 
of the present war. Shere Ali, said Zhe 
Pati Mali Gazette, wanted to throw him- 
self into the arms of England, and made 
a proposal which Lord Northbrook was 
willing to accept, but which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government. declined; and out 
of that proposal has grown the Afghan 
War. Knowing the truth of this matter, 
as I do, I cannot, in common fairness 
and justice to the Government under 
which I was then serving, refrain from 
explaining what the real facts of the 
case are; and I venture to say I should 
have taken the same course if these cir- 
cumstances had occurred when the Party 
opposite was in Office, and while I was 
serving under the Earl of Beaconsfield. 
I think the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) has very much un- 
derrated the importance of the observa- 
tions of the noble Earl beside me (Earl 
Granville) upon the debate which oc- 
curred in this House on the 15th of 
June last year. I do not think anything 
which amounts to concealing from your 
Lordships facts which are known by 
Ministers can be considered to bea ‘“‘small 
personal question unworthy of discus- 
sion.” It so roe ge that I took very 
great interest in the debate in question, 
and the account which the noble Mar- 
quess has given of it is not one which I 
feel disposed to accept. My noble 
Friend (the Duke of Argyll) certainly did 
put some Questions on particular points 
to the noble Marquess; but he did not 
confine his speech to that. If he had 
done so, I might have accepted the ex- 
planation now given by the noble Mar- 
quess. My noble Friend discussed the 
policy pursued by successive Viceroys to- 
wards Afghanistan, remarking that the 
views of the last three Viceroys were that 
we should maintain an amicable and 
watchful attitude towards the Ameer, 
without entangling ourselves in perma- 
nent engagements. There can be only one 
interpretation of what occurred. The 
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Duke of Argyll wished to receive, not 
only an answer to a particular Question, 
but a general assurance from the noble 
Marquess that he had not departed from 
the line of policy indicated. I remem- 
ber hearing the noble Marquess state 
that affairs maintained a peaceful as- 
pect, and that there was ‘‘no reason for 
any apprehension of any change of policy 
or disturbance in our Indian Empire.” 
But the noble Marquess, in now quoting 
that passage, omitted to quote the words 
‘in our Indian Empire.” I assert on 
my own authority, having been person- 
ally in the House and having listened 
with the greatest care to what fell from 
thenoble Marquess, thatI believed and ac- 
cepted those wordstomean that there had 
been no material change in our relations 
withAfghanistan. Thatisnotall, because 
I addressed your Lordships, and I gave 
the noble Marquess an opportunity, of 
which he might have taken advantage, 
of explaining the misconception under 
which I laboured, and of stating to your 
Lordships precisely the state of affairs 
as they existed at that time. As the 
matter is important, I must trouble your 
Lordships with the few words I used on 
that occasion. I said— 

“The policy we have pursued with regard to 
the Ameer has been to show him that we desired 
to assist him with our advice whenever he re- 
quires it, and not to press upon him the pre- 
sence of British officers in his territories, unless 
he really desires that they should go there, and 
will give them a welcome.” 


I said— 

“That if that policy is deliberately adhered 
to now, as it has been for many years. .... 
whatever suspicions may be entertained by the 
Ameer . . . will disappear, and that the Ameer 
will soon see that his suspicions have no foun- 
dation, and will look upon us... . as his best 
friends, and as those to whom, in certain cir- 
cumstances, he will have to apply for assist- 
ance.” 


I added— 

“Tt is with great satisfaction, therefore, that 

I have heard the assurance of the noble Mar- 
quess that the policy I have referred to Her 
Majesty’s Government will continue to pursue.” 
—[3 Hansard, ccxxxiv. 1843.] 
I therefore stated in the presence of your 
Lordships the interpretation I put on the 
words of the noble Marquess; and I 
further said— 

“Tam satisfied that he has given us that as- 
surance in perfect good faith, and that we may 
trust him to resist any attempt to put it aside.” 
If it had not have been for that as- 
surance, as I understood it, most un- 
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doubtedly I should have brought the 
question before P igs Lordships. I will 
not say what the effect of the debate 
might have been; but, at any rate, be- 
fore the war had been entered into, thig 
House and the country would have 
known what the policy of the Govern- 
ment was, and would have been able to 
express an opinion as to whether that 
policy was right or wrong, and whether 
we were to drift into the war in which 
we are now engaged. As I have said 
before, this is not simply a personal 
question. In dealing with distant coun- 
tries great confidence must be placed 
in Her Majesty’s Government, and great 
discretion must be used by those who 
differ from them. On such questions 
a Minister is required to be more care- 
ful than in dealing even with Euro- 
pean questions. I have said what the 
assurances given were, and I have 
now to state what were the circum- 
stancesatthe time they were given. So far 
from Her Majesty’s Government not 
having desired to enter into any defini- 
tive Treaty engagement, an endeavour 
had been made to negotiate a Treaty 
with the Ameer ; and so far from there 
having been no change in our rela- 
tions with the Ameer, on the 15th of 
March, 1877, the assurances that had 
been given to the Ameer—of protection 
in the event of attack or of internal dis- 
turbance—by Lord Lawrence, Lord 
Mayo, and myself, had been withdrawn 
under the instructions of the British Go- 
vernment, any expectation of pay gr 
from us had been repudiated, and he 
had been told that we were under no 
engagement except that of the Treaty of 
1855, under which there was no obliga- 
tion on our part except to refrain from 
interference, and to leave the Ameer 
entirely to himself. I was perfectly as- 
tounded by the condition of things re- 
vealed by the despatch addressed to the 
noble Marquess by the Viceroy on the 
10th of May, 1877, which must have 
been in the hands of the noble Mar- 
quess at the time he gave the assur- 
ances in the House of Lords in June, 
1877, of which I have spoken. It is 
with deep regret I am obliged to say 
this: it would not be right, the Question 
having been put, and the answer having 
been given, if I did not give my deli- 
berate testimony that the statement then 
made by the noble Marquess gave me a 
completely incorrect impression of what 
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the real facts of the case were. I am 
not going now to enter into the general 
policy of the war; but I must say I do 
not think the noble Duke behind me 
(the Duke of Somerset) was quite fair 
in his remarks about the noble Lord a 
late Governor General (Lord Lawrence) 
for having joined the Afghan Committee. 
If my noble Friend had done such a 
thing in the sense of supporting the 
Afghans against the British Govern- 
ment, no language would be too strong 
to be used in the circumstances. But as 
matters stand, I am surprised at the 
noble Duke’s condemnation of my 
noble Friend. He has an opinion that 
the war is right. Very good; but my 
noble Friend thinks it is unjust and 
impolitic—an opinion in which I myself 
am very much disposed to concur with 
him. The noble Duke says that my 
noble Friend is not patriotic; but he 
would appear not to be patriotic, sim- 
ly because he differs from the noble 
Duke, and expresses the earnest opi- 
nions which he holds. Few men in 
this country have given such proofs 
as my noble Friend has done of pa- 
triotism, of vigour, of honour, and of 
a desire at any risk to maintain the 
British Empire in India; and yet, be- 
cause he does not happen to agree with 
the noble Duke, he is to be spoken of in 
such terms. It is repugnant to all my 
feelings of justice and to every sentiment 
of propriety that a man of such distin- 
guished services should be so spoken of 
in this House. My noble Friend has a 
perfect right to express his opinions on 
the causes of this war, and to say whether 
he thinks it just or unjust. Itis fortu- 
nate that we have men like him in the 
country, who know something of our 
former relations with Afghanistan, and 
who can correct statements which have 
been made, and despatches which have 
been published, by the knowledge which 
they possess. One thing more. With 
regard to the Amendment proposed 
by the noble Earl (Earl Grey), I hope 
it will not be pressed to a division. 
Unfortunately, this discussion has as- 
sumed a somewhat personal character. 
Nobody more regrets that circumstance 
than I do; but from that very fact, 
if the Amendment were to be pressed, 
your Lordships would be asked to vote 
upon a proposition which yow have not 
yet had an opportunity of fully and com- 
pletely discussing. At the same time, I 
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must confess that I concur entirely 
with that part of the argument of the 
noble Earl which rests upon the Act of 
1858. I hold that it is not right for any 
Administration carrying on war outside 
India to apply the Revenues of that coun- 
try towrastes the expense of such war with- 
outthe previousconsentof Parliament. In 
this case there was plenty of time before 
the declaration of war for the Govern- 
ment to have summoned Parliament and 
explained their policy; therefore, that 
would have been a proper and a Consti- 
tutional course, because there can be 
no doubt that the Prerogative of the 
Crown is limited by Act of Parliament, 
and, although it is the Prerogative of 
the Crown to declare war, at the same 
time the clauses of the Act of 1858 pre- 
scribe the course that should be followed 
under the circumstances. It has been a 
matter of extreme regret to me to be 
placed to some extent in collision with 
thenoble Marquess and the noble Viscount 
opposite. I have endeavoured since I 
returned from India to abstain from 
making unnecessarily any observations 
on Indian affairs. I can say with per- 
fect sincerity that, both in and out of 
Parliament, I have endeavoured to look 
at Indian affairs entirely apart from 
Party politics; and I should not hesitate 
for a moment to express my opinion as 
strongly with regard to anything done 
by those on my own side of the House 
as with regard to the conduct of noble 
Lords opposite. 

THe Kart or BEACONSFIELD : 
Although, my Lords, Icannot support the 
noble Earl who moved the Amendment, 
I still agree with him that there are 
occasions when Amendments to the 
Address are desirable, expedient, and 
politic. I think I may speak with some 
authority on the subject, for probably I 
am the only Member of this House who 
has, in his time, moved an Amendment 
to the Address—with what success I 
care not to recollect—but, at the same 
time, a feeling of duty, such as that 
which has animated the noble Earl, 
actuated me, and I am quite prepared 
to say that, under similar circumstances, 
I should deem it my duty to take a simi- 
lar course. What, then, was the state in 
which we found ourselves some 25 years” 
ago, advocating a cause with deep and 
warm convictions, but one which, per- 
haps, was not supported by a majority 
of the House, to which we appealed, or 
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- the nation? The Recess had passed. 
We had all of us made a good many 
speeches—in which, probably, we had 
used language not much more measured 
than we have lately become accustomed 
to; many of us had written letters— 
though not so many, perhaps, as some 
individuals have done in more modern 
times; and, under these circumstances, 
being also—if I may recall the circum- 
stance without offence—members of a 
society of great activity and organiza- 
tion — more active certainly than the 
Afghan Committee — having agitated 
the country for a considerable time by 
the sincere expression of our opinion, 
we did think that when Parliament met 
we were bound to take the opinion of 
that great Assembly on the question 
which we had so long described as 
of the highest importance and of the 
most urgent interest. The noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) has taken that step to-day; 
but the noble Earl (Earl Granville), in 
his recognized position of Leader of the 
Opposition in this House, has taken 
an entirely different course. He has 
declared that to-night we are not to 
enter into the question of policy which 
so deeply interests the country, and 
which, if we are to judge from the 
speeches, organization, and conduct of 
noble Lords opposite and their friends 
in the country, so deeply excites and 
agitates them. We are not to-night 
to enter into the merits of that policy, 
but confine ourselves to what the 
noble Earl who last spoke (the Earl 
of Northbrook) so admirably described 
as descending into the personalities of 
the question. But, although the Leader 
of the Opposition told us that we were 
not to-night to enter upon the question 
of policy, he still felt it consistent with 
his duty to denounce the war into which 
we have entered as an unjustand impolitic 
war. He has still felt it consistent with 
his duty to hold up to depreciation and 
ridicule the Viceroy of the Queen, who is 
at this moment incurring the greatest 
responsibility, and on the devotion of 
whose intelligence more, perhaps, de- 
pends than on that of any other indivi- 
dual in the country. He has even felt 
it consistent with his views to intimate 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers are, at this 
moment, neglecting their highest duty, 
and that they are not supporting those 
‘gallant men whose heroic exploits have 
just reached us, and that we have not 
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reinforced them as was required. This, 
my Lords, is a strange vein to indulge in 
when we are asked not to enter upon the 
merits of this question. If that insinua- 
tion against the Government be founded 
on fact, we should be unworthy of the 
seats we hold. Is it to be said that those 
soldiers, who have given so good an ac- 
count of the enemy, have not been ade- 
quately supported? Isthe country to be 
informed on ;the first opportunity that 
they are hardly equal to the exertions 
they have been called upon to make? 
Not more complimentary to the troops 
than to Her Majesty’s Government. 
I cannot but feel that the country to- 
morrow will be greatly disappointed in 
reading this debate. To-morrow the 
country will not be considering what one 
ex-Minister may have written, or what 
a present Minister may have quoted. 
It may, under ordinary circumstances, 
be a legitimate mode of passing our 
time that we should compare notes on 
such subjects, and if any misrepresenta- 
tions have been made as to the conduct 
or expression of individuals our utmost 
efforts on both sides should be given to 
rectify them ; but is it right that hour 
after hour should be wasted, at a time 
when the country wants our opinion on 
one of the greatest issues ever submitted 
to the consideration of Parliament, in 
order to ascertain whether Secretary This 
misquoted the despatch of Governor Ge- 
neral That? Hours have been passed in a 
discussion leading to such a mystifica- 
tion that, excepting the principal actors 
in the scene, I defy any human being to 
understand what the whole controversy 
is about. To whatever monstrous 
proportions you may exaggerate this 
discussion, it is nothing after all but 
an official squabble; while the real 
issue is the most important that can be 
presented for our consideration. See 
the unjust effect produced upon the 
House—By this singular process of de- 
bating, we are not to discuss to-night the 
_—? to discuss which Parliament has 

een summoned. But though we are not 
to discuss it, the Leader of the Opposition 
has given his opinion on the great issue. 
He tells you we are engaged in an unjust 
and impolitic war. But what is this? 
It is mere assumption. If the war is 
unjust and impolitic, prove it. Bring 
forward your reasons and your argu- 
ments. Assail our policy, and give us 
the proofs on which your opinions are 
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founded. Do this and we will meet you, 
and the House and the country will de- 
cide. That is the legitimate and Consti- 
tutional manner which the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) has adopted in moving his 
Amendment. But to-night we have been 
for hours listening in the House of Lords 
whilst a number of influential men have 
risen and denounced as unjust and im- 
politic what they refrain from attack- 
ing openly and frankly. It would be 
vain at this hour to enter into such a 
discussion. The noble Earl opposite 
has, with consummate dexterity, pre- 
vented any expression of opinion by 
Parliament on this all-engrossing sub- 
ject to-night. It is postponed to some 
day when there may be a long and ad- 
journed debate; instead of now ani- 
mating the spirit of the country, and ex- 
plaining why they are called upon to make 
great sacrifices and encouraging that 
ree spirit which has been sneered at, 

ut which I trust there are some in this 
House who appreciate. A week may 
yet elapse, at a time very critical to this 
country, before the opinion of Parlia- 
ment can be taken. I cannot refrain 
from expressing my entire disapproba- 
tion of this course of proceeding. I ad- 
mit its dexterity ; but I think that there 
are times when Parliamentary mancu- 
vring, avery happy quality when great in- 
terests are not at stake, may bemisplaced. 
There are one or two points on which I 
should not have touched on this occasion, 
but for some remarks which the noble 
Earl called upon me to notice. He has a 
habit, when I do not notice every remark 
he makes, most amiably to remind me 
of it, and I must notice what he tells us 
about the Treaty of Berlin. The noble 
Earl, who has already decided, without 
discussion, the question of this war, ex- 
presses great doubts about the state- 
ment in the gracious Speech from the 
Throne, that Her Majesty has every rea- 
son to believe the Treaty of Berlin will 
be successfully carried into effect ; and 
he asks us, like a counsel cross-examin- 
ing a doubtful witness—“ But is this the 
real opinion of the Ministry?” If it 
had not been, is it to be supposed that 
we should have leunink Her Ma- 
jesty to use such language, and our- 
selves have come down to support such 
a Speech from the Throne? Why, my 
Lords, in that case our conduct would 
have been not only infamous, but absurd. 
I may, in fact, say that it would have 
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been akin to what has been charged 
against my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for India (Viscount Cranbrook), 
of garbling in a despatch an epitome of 
important State Papers which he knew 
would necessarily be made known 
within 48 hours of the publication of 
his own despatch. My Lords, the 
languege which Her Majesty has 
been advised to use in the gracious 
Speech from the Throne has been en- 
tirely warranted by circumstances. We 
do look upon the Berlin Treaty as cer- 
tain to be carried completely and suc- 
cessfully into effect. But the noble Earl 
says—‘‘ It is not merely the Treaty of 
Berlin. There are other Treaties; there 
is the Convention with Turkey. Why 
not insert a paragraph in the Queen’s 
Speech to inform Parliament what is 
being done to effect the reform of the 
Ottoman Empire?’”? Why, the Treaty 
of Berlin, like other Treaties, provides 
a certain specified time during which 
its arrangements may be properly car- 
ried into effect, and a moiety of the 
period has not yet elapsed. Probably 
of all the arrangements connected 
with the Treaty of Berlin, the arrange- 
ments with respect to Turkey are the 
most important. But the noble Earl 
is under a great error in supposing 
that nothing has been done. Unceas- 
ing labour has been bestowed upon the 
subject ; and nothing but thegreat ability 
of those who fortunately are in the em- 
ployment of Her Majesty abroad, their 
perseverance, and untiring devotion to 
their task could have effected the con- 
siderable results already accomplished. 
My Lords, I look forward to the Con- 
vention respecting Turkey and Cyprus 
as one likely to prove most advan- 
tageous, not merely for this country, 
but for the world in general; I look 
forward with confidence to the rege- 
neration of Asia Minor. When the noble 
Earl turns round and ridicules the 
occupation of Cyprus and the objects 
for which we undertook that occupation, 
I will tell him that it is not easy in 
language to describe the advantages of 
that position ; and when the noble Earl 
assumes that the Island is wanting in 
many qualities which were announced, 
and that its acquisition is a blunder, I 
can assure him that the conditions for 
which we agreed to occupy that Island 
have been entirely fulfilled. I repeat 
without the slightest fear, after commu- 
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nication with my Colleagues who have 
recently visited it, that it will be, as 
I have formerly said, most important 
as ‘‘a place of arms,” as affording a 
capacious harbour for our Navy, and 
unlimited convenience for the quartering 
of Her Majesty’s Forees. It has en- 
tirely fulfilled our expectations, and I 
believe will soon be recognized as one of 
the most important and influential posi- 
tions under the dominion of Her Majesty. 
My Lords, I regret very much that there 
has been a feeling among certain of 
your Lordships that there has been an 
omission in the gracious Speech from the 
Throne, innsmuch as there was no al- 
lusion to the prevalent distress in the 
country consequent on the badness of 
trade. That was through no inadvert- 
ence, no neglect. Noble Lords opposite 
will, I am sure, agree with me in one 
thing—that there are no persons so inte- 
rested in tho prosperity of the country as 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, whoever they 
maybe. But it is a questionable course 
to allude publicly to the distress of the 
country when it is not peculiar to the 
country itself; when you are not your- 
selves prepared with any remedial mea- 
sures ; and when, if you express your real 
opinions, you may give rise to hopes 
and miscalculations which afterwards 
may be disappointed and defeated, and 
which you must deplore. That is the 
reason that has governed us in this 
case. What is the real state of affairs 
at present? ‘The distress in this coun- 
try is great ; but there are circumstances 
which alleviate it in the low price of 

rovisions. Still, that distress cannot 
“ denied; and yet it must be borne 
in mind that it is a commercial distress, 
which is shared by every other country. 
It has been occasioned by the same 
causes which occasion the distress of 
other coun‘rics. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not prepared—I do not suppose 
any Government would be prepared— 
with any measures which would attempt 
to alleviate the extensive distress which 
now prevails. But if we are pressed 
upon the subject, it is, I trust, justifi- 
able, though I speak with the utmost 
diffidence, to say that the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government is that the 
worst part of the distress has been 
experienced. We believe, from all that 
reaches. us, that there are indications, 
not in this country only but in other 
countries, of a re-action. We believe 
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that not only in this country, but in 
other countries where the industry 
peculiarly affects our own, where the 
course of commerce exercises a particular 
influence on the industry of England, 
there are symptoms of amelioration and 
general amendment which must in timo 
—and perhaps sooner than the country 
is prepared for— bring about those ad- 
vantageous results which, after periods 
of suffering, we have before experienced. 
But in a Speech from the Throne ad- 
dressed to Parliament assembled for a 
specific purpose, upon which the atten- 
tion of Parliament ought to be concen- 
trated, it did not appear to us advisable to 
introduce the subject, though we hopethat 
before the year is passed we shall every 
day find ourselves in a better position 
with respect to the employment of the 
peoplo, the employment of capital, and 
the enterprize of individuals. I will not 
dwell on the words of the President of 
the United States, though words from 
such an authority and such a quarter 
cannot be treated with too much con- 
sideration. But the enterprize of Ame- 
rica generally precedes that of Europe, 
as the industry of England -precedes 
that of the rest of Europe; and I look 
forward with confidence that the industry 
and enterprize of America will be pro- 
ductive of beneficial results upon this 
country. I should not like to sit down 
without thanking the noble Earl who 
moved the Address for the speech which 
he made this evening. I am sure the 
House listened to it with much interest. 
It would well have preceded a debate 
which, unfortunately, we are not to have. 
But it will be a satisfaction to my noble 
Friend to remember that it has been his 
lot, which is not the lot of all of us, to 
have in his time addressed both Houses, 
and to have succeeded in interesting 
both. Ido not wonder at the interest 
which has becn shown in the affairs of 
India by my noble Friend who seconded 
the Address. I believe there is no por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s subjects who have 
profited more by our Indian Empire 
than the Irish; and, what is more, our 
Indian Empire is, perhaps, more in- 
debted to them for the great talent and 
energy which they have shown in its 
administration than any portion of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. Well, my Lords, in 
couclusion, we are told that on Monday 
we are to deal with this great question 
which now excites public attention, and 
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that we are to come toa decision upon 
it. We have received intelligence to-day 
which no man, on whatever side he sits, 
can read without pride and admiration. 
Whatever may be the results of that 
brilliant victory—and I should hope 
that the result will be speedy and 
satisfactury—there can be but one opi- 
nion among us as to the admirable quali- 
tios by which that victory has been ac- 
complished: Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
my Lords, have another sort of encounter 
hanging over us. I know not what may 
be its result. The decision may differ 
from what might be caleulated upon in 
ordinary times. ' Whatever that result 
may bo individually, I am prepared to 
meet it, as, lam sure, are my Colleagues. 
Whatever the result, it will be, I hope, 
equal to the ‘occasion. | That the House 
of Lords will decide that they will main- 
tain the Entpire, and that they will not 
in any way sanction that policy which 
mistakes timidity for wisdom ;—that is 
what I most earnestly hope, and that is 
what I believe the people of England 


expect. 

Kart GRANVILLE: My Lords, mayI 
be perinitted to reply very briefly to some 
of the criticisms which have been made? 
The noble Duke has complained of my 
being illogical in condemning a war 
which I consider unjust, unnecossary, 
and impolitie, and yet being ready to 
vote the Supplies for it. He is quite 
right — itis illogical; but when once 
_ our soldiers are before the enemy, and 
the honour of the country is’ engaged, 
however illogical it may be, I will not 
consent to deprive our army of the 
necessary support, however desirous I 
may be that the war should be brought 
to a speedy terniination, honourable to 
ourselves,’ and just to the foe. The 
noble Duke complains that a disappro- 
bation of the war will encourage the 
Ameer. But Parliament has been do- 
barred from any previous knowledge 
of the policy which has caused this war ; 
and now when it has broken out, if we 
may not discuss this policy, lest it should 
encourage a semi-barbarian on the other 
side of the world, there cannot be much 
use in calling Parliament together at 
all. But if I am willing to kiss the rod 
of an old political and personal friend 


like the noble Duke, I am not prepared | 


to do the same for tho rod of the noblo 
Marguess (tie Marquess of Salisbury). 
It is much too full of buds. ‘The noble 
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Marquess has read me a severe lecture 
for indulging in personalities. I ad- 
mit that there is no greater autho- 
rity in either House of Parliament 
than the noble Marquess on the sub- 
ject of personalities; but as the House 
has been misled on a most important 
measure and policy which has been 
maturing for two years, I think it is 
not mere personality to ask for some 
explanation of what has occurred. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Beaconsfield), 
who is himself not wanting in authority 
on a question of Parliamentary mancu- 
vring, has given me a severe lecture 
for the mancouvring I have done to-day. 
Well, I have only made a complaint 
which I thought I was entitled to make, 
and asked certain questions which have 
not been answered. I had consulted 
the convenience of the House in not 
beginning a skirmishing discussion on 
the merits of a question which must be 
thoroughly discussed, and on which the 
Ilouse will be asked to give an opinion 
on the early opportunity which has becn 
promised by the noble Viscount. In 
conclusion, I appeal to my noble Frient 
on the eross benches to withdraw the 
Amondment, which cannot be discon- 
nected entirely from the general subject 
which is to be discussed on Monday. 
Kart GREY said, he would not press 
his Amendment to a division ; but le 
wished the Question to be put. 


Question put, Whether the said words 
shall be there inserted? /esolved in thie 
negative. 

Then the original Motion was agreed fo. 

Ordered that the said Address be pre- 


sented to Her Majesty by the Lords with 
White Staves. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 


The Earl of RepEspaLe appointed, 
nemine dissentiente, to take the Chair in 
all Committees of this House for this 
Session. 


CoMMITTEE FOR PrivitEcEs— Ap- 
pointed. 


Sun-ComMirrer ror THE JouRNsLs— 
Appointed. 
AppEaL ComMITTEE—appointed. 
House adjourned at Eleven o'clock, 


till ‘l'o-morrow, a quarter 


past Four o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 5th December, 1878. 





The House met at half after One of 
the clock. 


Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ;— 


The House went;—and having re- 
turned ;— 


NEW WRITS ISSUED DURING THE 
RECESS. 


Mr. Spraxer acquainted the House, 
—that he had issued Warrants for New 
Writs, for Truro City, v. Sir Frederick 
Martin Williams, baronet, deceased ; 
for Peterborough Borough, »v. George 
Hammond Whalley, esquire, deceased. 


CLARE COUNTY WRIT. 


Mr. Speaker also acquainted the 
House, that he had received from one 
of Her Majesty’s Secretaries of State a 
Letter relating to the Humble Address 
presented to Her Majesty of the 8th 
of — last: —And the same was 
read. 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


For Maldon, v. George Montagu 
Warren Sandford, esquire, Manor of 
Northstead ; for Bristol, v. Kirkman 
Daniel Hodgson, esquire, Chiltern 
Hundreds. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 
Honble. William John Wentworth 
FitzWilliam, for Peterborough ; Lord 
Colin Campbell, for the County of 
Argyll ; Samuel Rathbone Edge, esquire, 
for Newcastle - under - Lyme; Arthur 
Tremayne, esquire, for Truro. 


PRIVILEGES. 


Ordered, That a Committee of Privi- 
leges be appointed. 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 


Bill “ for the more effectual prevent- 
ing Clandestine Outlawries,” read the 
first time ; to be read a second time. 


{COMMONS} 
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NOTICES OF MOTION. 
0. — 


AFGHANISTAN (EXPENSES OF MILI. 
TARY OPERATIONS). 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: I beg to give 
Notice that on Monday next I shall 
move the following Resolution :— 


‘“‘That Her Majesty, having directed a Mili- 
tary expedition of Her Forces charged upon 
pas Hy Seinen to be despatched against the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, this House consents that 
the Revenues of India shall be applied to defray 
the expenses of the Military operations which 
may be carried on beyond the external frontiers 
of Her Majesty’s Indian possessions.” 


Mr. FAWCETT: I believe I am in 
Order in giving Notice of an Amend- 
ment. I beg to give Notice that I shall 
oppose the Resolution. 


QUESTION. 


—o.9o— 


AFGHANISTAN (MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS)—THE PEIWAR COLUMN— 
TELEGRAM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
any information has been received at 
the India Office with reference to the 
report of the great victory of General 
Roberts ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, I am 
happy to be able to inform my hon. 
Friend and the House that we have 
received full confirmation from the Vice- 
roy of India. With the permission of 
the House I will read the telegram from 
the Viceroy. It is dated the 5th of 
December, and is as follows :— 


‘‘Roberts attacked Peiwar 2nd; turning 
movement during night of 1st successful; sur- 
sang and turned enemy, but attack of Kotal 

om that side found impossible. Koberts, 
therefore, continued turning movement, placing 
himself in enemy’s rear, with flanking column, 
while General Cobbe engaged attention in front. 
Enemy, reinforced by four regiments from 
Khushi, made determined resistance, but were 
driven from Kotal, which was occupied at 4 p.m., 
2nd. Enemy completely defeated, leaving 15 
guns and large amount of ammunition in our 
hands; other guns abandoned, and will be 
secured. Loss supposed to be very heavy. Our 
loss—Captain Kelso, R.A., Major Anderson, 
28rd Pioneers, killed; General Cobbe and Lieu- 
tenant Munro, 72nd Highlanders, wounded ; 
about 60 men killed and wounded. Troops had 
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to undergo great exertions and exposure at 
altitude o 8,000 feet, but behaved admirably, 
and are in excellent spirits. Roberts continues 
pursuit towards Shutar-Gardan to-day; wounded 
sent into Kuram.” 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Mx. SPEAKER reported Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, made by Her Chancellor, 
and read it to the House. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA- 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


Viscount CASTLEREAGH: Sir, I 
rise with the greatest diffidence to move 
that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for 
Her Most Gracious Speech. I have had 
the privilege of being a Member of this 
House but a short time, and I trust 
that in the few remarks I shall make I 
shall receive its indulgence, and that 
any shortcomings on my part may be 
attributed not to any want of confidence 
in the cause I advocate, but rather to 
the inexperience of one who is, for the 
first time, addressing it. 

At first sight it may appear to many 
hon. Members a matter of great incon- 
venience to have been summoned to 
attend a meeting of Parliament at this 
time; but on further consideration of 
the questions that are before the coun- 
try, and the provisions of the law by 
which Indian Revenues cannot be ex- 
pended without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, I think there is no hon. Member 
who will not agree with me that Her 
Majesty’s Government had no course 
open to them but to summon Parlia- 
ment in this sudden and extraordinary 
manner. 

Since we last met many things have 
taken place which have caused serious 
apprehensions that the Treaty of Berlin, 
which secured peace to Europe, was in 
danger of being disturbed. I cannot 
but think that one advantage gained by 
the meeting of Parliament to-day will 
be to dispel any such illusion, for there 
is not the slightest fear that any Power 
concerned in that Treaty has any inten- 
tion of not observing its conditions. I 
trust, Sir, that the House will permit 
me to say that I think the country owes 
much to the Commissioners in Turkey, 
who have done so much to bring about 
a solution of those problems which at 
present are in a state of uncertainty 
there. 


{Dzcemser 5, 1878} 
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Very recently, Sir, another question, 
which at one time promised to be of a 
very troublesome character, has been 
brought, I am thankful to say, to a suc- 
cessful and satisfactoryissue. The United 
States have paid over the sum of money 
which was adjudged to this country in 
the Fisheries dispute. I am sure no 
one doubted for a moment that that 
money would be paid; and I do hope 
that this amicable conclusion, of what 
might have been _a serious difficulty, will 
tend to draw in still closer connection 
the tie of friendship which I hope, and 
I am sure will always, exist between the 
two countries. 

Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech 
refers chiefly to the condition of affairs 
on the borders of our Indian Empire. 
With the permission of the House I 
shall touch but generally on that ques- 
tion, as no doubt it will be amongst 
many others brought under its notice; 
but I am happy to think that I can 
commence at a period on which all 
parties are agreed. No one can deny 
that the statesmanlike ability of Lord 
Mayo, his personal qualities and his 
natural courtesy, created between him- 
self and the Ameer of Afghanistan, I 
may say I think, a feeling of good-will 
—nay, even more, a feeling of friend- 
ship. When, at last, we suffered a 
great loss by Lord Mayo’s death, he 
bequeathed to his successor the same 
state of good feeling. In the meantime, 
Sir, a new element had been introduced. 
The advances of Russia were beginning, 
and the Ameer applied to Lord North- 
brook for assurancesof protection against 
that advancing Power. What those as- 
surances were it is unnecessary for me 
to say. At all events, Lord Northbrook 
was unable to comply in such a manner 
as to give complete satisfaction to the 
Ameer. The Russian advances still 
continued, and the Ameer became more 
and more estranged to England, and 
more willing to enter into negotiations 
with the advancing Power. Lord Salis- 
bury, at last, thought that the time had 
come when he should be justified in 
giving further assurance of protection 
to the Ameer against foreign invasion, 
upon condition that our officers were 

owed to be present at certain places 
in his territory, in order that they might 
thoroughly watch the movements on the 
Frontier. To this the Ameer declined 
to agree. The discussion was prolonged 
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indefinitely ; and, in the meantime, the 
Ameer showed a still more unfriendly 
feeling towards our country. Suddenly, 
in July of this year, we were startled 
by hearing that the Ameer had received 
a Russian Envoy at Cabul. Under these 
circumstances, the Indian Government 
felt that the time had come at which 
they should consider how they would 
act. They proposed a friendly Mission 
to Cabul on the part of this country. 
Of the circumstances which followed 
the House is well aware; and when, 
later on, they gave the Ameer—if I may 
so use the expression—another chance, 
the House is well acquainted with the 
manner in which that Ultimatum was 
treated. Under these circumstances, the 
Indian Government felt compelled to 
take those steps which are now to be 
brought under the consideration of Par- 
liament. We are at the present moment 
engaged in a war which, I trust, will 
be short, successful, and decisive; and 
I can only express a hope, which I am 
sure you will all feel, that our European 
soldiers, as well as our Indian troops, 
will, as they have ever done, do their 
utmost to show that they are fully 
qualified to maintain the glory and the 
power of our Indian Empire. 

As regards domestic legislation, I 
may be excused for saying that it is 
impossible for me to form any opinion 
of the work of the coming Session; but 
I wish I could feel sanguine that any- 
thing can be done to alleviate the 
distress which unfortunately prevails 
through the greater part of this coun- 
try. In view of the bad harvests and 
the depression of trade; I feel that the 
prospects of a return of prosperity are 
anything but good. At the same time, 
hon. Gentlemen will remember that 
theso misfortunes are not confined to 
our country. They extend all over 
Europe and America; and as, therefore, 
there can be no question that they are 
not the consequence of political causes, 
I think we must not despair. On for- 
mer occasions we have had a similar 
depression of trade; and as bad harvests 
have been previously met by the skill 
and energy for which Englishmen have 
always been renowned, so, I trust, Eng- 
land will again overcome those diffi- 
culties as in former days. 

I cannot conclude without expressing 
my most grateful thanks to the House 
for the kind indulgence which they have 


Viscount Castlereagh 


{COMMONS} 
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shown to me, and I shall conclude by 
moving— 
“‘That an humble Address be presented to 


Her Majesty, to convey the thanks of this 
House for Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech: 


“Humbly to thank Her Majesty for the 
gracious expression of Her regret that She 
has found it necessary to call for our attendance 
at an unusual, and, as Her Majesty is pleased 
to say, probably at an inconvenient time: 


“To express our regret that the hostility 
manifested towards Her Majesty’s Indian Go- 
vernment by the Ameer of Afghanistan, and 
the manner in which he has repulsed Her Ma- 
jesty’s friendly Mission, has left Her Majesty 
no alternative but to make a peremptory de- 
mand for redress : 

“Humbly to thank Her Majesty for in- 
forming us that, in consequence of this demand 
having been disregarded, Her Majesty has 
directed an Expedition to be sent into his Ter- 
ritory, and has taken the earliest opportunity 
of calling us together, and making to us the 
communication required by Law: 

“To thank Her Majesty for directing that 
Papers on the subject shall be laid before us: 

“Humbly to express the gratification with 
which we learn that Her Majesty receives from 
all Foreign Powers assurances of their friendly 
feelings, and that Her Majesty has every reason 
to believe that the arrangements for the pacifi- 
cation. of Europe, made by the Treaty of Berlin, 
will be successfully carried into effect : 

“To thank Her Majesty for having directed 
the Estimates for the ensuing year to be laid 
before us in due course : 

“Humbly to assure Her Majesty that, after 
full deliberation upon the matters which have 
led Her Majesty to anticipate our usual time of 
meeting, we shall be prepared, at such date as 
Her Majesty may determine, to give our care- 
ful consideration to such measures for the public 
benefit as Her Majesty may direct to be sub- 
mitted to us: 

“Humbly to assure Her Majesty that our 
best care shall be devoted to the maintenance 
of the great interests of Her Empire; and that 
we unite with Her Majesty in praying that the 
blessing of the Almighty may attend our 
counsels.” 


Mr. HALL: In rising to second the 
Address, I shall not hesitate to allude 
to the great subject to which the re- 
marks of my sobs Friend the Member 
for Down (Viscount Castlereagh) have 
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been mainly directed. It must be quite 
clear that when Parliament is summoned 
at this unusual and, as Her Majesty is 
pleased to say, somewhat inconvenient 
season, there must be some great topic 
for discussion and settlement by the 
House, which rightly and necessarily 
puts the ordinary Business of an ordi- 
nary Session entirely in the shade. 
Sir, that great topic is the question of 
our North-Western Frontier of India, 
and the relations of Her Majesty towards 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, and as being 
germane to that question. The House 
will have learned with satisfaction the 
assurance contained in Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech that Her Majesty is in 
friendly relations with all other foreign 
Powers. 

It is a matter, I venture to think, not 
only for satisfaction, but also for pro- 
found thankfulness, that those great 
subjects which the Berlin Congress was 
called together to discuss seem to be in 
a fair way of being brought to a final 
adjustment, without any break whatever 
in the friendly relations between the sig- 
natory Powers; because it cannot be 
denied that whether we look to our 
North-West Frontier in India, or look 
at home for that revival of trade pros- 
perity, for which so many eyes are 
anxiously scanning the horizon, much de- 
pends on the peaceable and loyal carry- 
ing out of the Berlin Treaty. And, Sir, 
I cannot use the word “ trade” without 
venturing to express the sympathy, which 
I am sure the House feels, with our 
fellow-countrymen in Scotland, who have 
suffered from so severe a financial cala- 
mity, and who have borne their suffer- 
ing so bravely. 

Sir, the regret which has been ex- 
pressed in the Speech from the Throne, 
that Parliament should have been called 
together to discuss the war in Afghan- 
istan, is a regret which, so far as the war 
is ‘concerned, will be shared by every 
hon. Member of the House, no matter 
what may behis political opinions. These 
Frontier Wars, so many of which have 
been entailed on this country by the ne- 
cessities of our Indian Empire, are at 
all times undertakings which this coun- 
try would fain avoid if she could fairly 
and reasonably do so: and of Afghan 
Wars especially, it may be said that our 
reminiscences certainly are not of such 
a character as to induce responsible In- 
dian statesmen to rush into them lightly 


{Decemper 5, 1878} 
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or without a grave sense of responsi- 
bility. Therefore it is that we have 
always found that the chief and most 
cardinal point in the policy of our In- 
dian statesmen has been the independ- 
ence and friendship of Afghanistan. 
But, as has been well pointed out in 
one of our great centres of commerce 
and intelligence by the Leader of 
this House on a recent occasion, that 
independence and friendship must be 
real; because what we desire is, that 
Afghanistan should be for us in Asia 
that which our forefathers always de- 
sired Turkey should be for us in ary 
—a buffer between ourselves and the 
possible aggrandizing propensities of 
other Powers. That has been a position 
as favourable for the Ruler of Afghan- 
istan as for this country. It was a posi- 
tion which was always cordially and 
frankly accepted by Dost Mahomed, and 
up to 1872 apparently by his less reliable 
son Shere Ali, with more or less sincerity. 
I use the word ‘‘ apparently,” because 
it is very doubtful whether Shere Ali 
ever forgave this country for the recog- 
nition it gave to his rival brothers in 
1867. Be that as it may, and with- 
out stopping to inquire whether the 
result of the famous Umballa Con- 
ference in 1869 did or did not carry out 
Shere Ali’s wishes, I think we may 
fairly say that up to the year 1872 the 
relations of Shere Ali to this country 
were fairly friendly. Since that date, 
however, there has been a_ great 
change. His friendship has given way 
to ill-concealed enmity, and his estimate 
of the comparative power of Russia 
and England has undergone a complete 
change—a change not in our favour. 
What the causes of the change may be, 
and the amount of responsibility that 
will have to be borne for it by previous 
Viceroys and the present Administration, 
must and will, of course, be discussed 
at a fitting moment. That moment is 
certainly not the present; but when 
that time comes, and strong opinions 
are expressed, on the one hand that a 
more resolute and less ambiguous ay 3 
in the past would have secured Shere Ali 
to our interests, and on the other hand 
opinions are asstrongly expressed that a 
less resolute and a moreambiguous policy 
now, would have had a similar effect, 
I am inclined to believe that political 
circumstances farther North than Cabul, 
in the one case, had not so far matured 
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as to render a more resolute policy ab- 
solutely necessary; and, in the other 
case, had done so, in so marked a man- 
ner and with such great rapidity, that a 
longer continuancein the rutofambiguity 
would have been not only unwise but 
absolutely impossible ; and I, therefore, 
venture to think that it would better be- 
come the Parliament of England frankly 
and fully to look this side of the question 
in the face with a view to our future ad- 
vantage, rather than by useless endea- 
vours to prove opponents wrong and lose 
our capacity for forming a sound judg- 
ment in a mist of political prejudice. 
At the end of the year 1872 the Seistan 
boundary arbitration was concluded, 
and that seems to have left a rankling 
sense of wrong in the mind of the 
Ameer, and it was but a few months after 
that the continued advance of Russia in 
Central Asia seemed to impress the 
Ameer with the possible difficulties of 
his position in regard to that country, 
and he therefore sent an Envoy to Simla 
to endeavour to induce Lord Northbrook 
to enter into an alliance specifically 
against Russia. I venture to think that 
the wisdom or unwisdom of the course 
then adopted depended upon the estimate 
ditmiedly to be formed—of the reality of 
the danger which Shere Ali apprehended. 
And we must not, in determining that, 
forget, that only six months before an 
agreement had been come to between 
Russia and this country as to the boun- 
daries of Afghanistan, and that so frank, 
full, and unreserved were the assurances 
of Russia in this respect, that the Eng- 
lish Government seemed to have no 
difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that Shere Ali’s reading of the political 
barometer had been entirely incorrect. 
The House willrememberthat when these 
assurances were given Lord Granville 
had been told that Afghanistan did not 
come within, the political purview of 
Russia, that the Emperor considered an 
extension of territory as a weakness; 
while as to Cabul, it was admitted that 
English officers might fairly be found 
there, and that Russian officers ought 
not to be found there. But it would 
seem that Shere Ali was a better judge 
of the immediate future than either the 
Russian or English Governments, for 
within six months of the agreement, Khiva 
had fallen, and Shere Ali had seen the 
Russian Frontier and his own drawing 


nearer and nearer day byday. He seemed 
Mr. Hali 
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to be making up his mind to side with the 
strongest Power, whether that should be 
Russian or English; and I cannot help 
thinking that howeverfavourablea Treaty 
might at that time have been concluded 
between his country and ourselves, the 
well-known character of the AmeerChief 
would have rendered it not impossiblo 
that the Treaty would have been frankly 
and fully accepted by him so long as, 
and no longer than, it tallied with his 
own interests and squared with his own 
estimate of the relative power of Russia 
and England. With regard to this I 
may venture to quote the opinion given 
by Lord Lawrence in 1869—that if an 
invasion of India were imminent, evcry 
Afghan, from the Ameer on the Throne 
to the domestic slave in the house- 
hold, would join it. In 1875 Lord 
Northbrook expressed his belief that 
whenever the day came for Russian in- 
fluence to be supreme in the Turcoman 
territory, it would be necessary that 
more specific assurances should be given 
to the Ameer that we should have a Bri- 
tish Resident at Herat; and at the close 
of that year Her Majesty’s Government 
had come to the conclusion that the time 
had arrived. That opinion was not 
shared in by Lord Northbrook; but 
subsequent events tvent far to show that 
the real question was, not whether the 
time for more specific assurances had 
arrived, but whether, in truth, it had not 
for ever passed away? For whatdo wo 
find? That when, in obedience to Lord 
Salisbury’s instructions, the Mission of 
Sir Lewis Pelly was proposed to the 
Ameer, it was rejected by him, and 
when, after considerable pressure, the 
Envoy of the Ameer was sent to Pesha- 
wur, it was abundantly clear that 
the Treaty for which his master was 
said to have been looking so long no 
longer had any charms for him, and his 
whole ingenuity appeared to be directed 
to the frustration of the objects of the 
Conference. Old grievances were raked 
up; much time was wasted by intermi- 
nable discussions as to the position of 
the proposed British Residents, although 
that point was well understood to have 
been previously agreed to; and, generally, 
it appeared that no definite conclusions 
were desired by the Ameer. With re- 
gard to those British Residents, I may 
mention that the question had been 
fully explained to the Ameer over 
and over again, and there is evidence 
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to show that he not only understood 
it, but fully acknowledged the justice 
of our demands. For it must be quite 
clear that in any Treaty entered into 
by us for securing the integrity of Shere 
Ali’s dominions, it would be necessary 
to us to secure speedy and trustworthy 
information of vias was going on upon 
the Frontiers, if only to enable us to 
carry into effect our engagement to pre- 
vent conduct on his part provocative of 
Russian aggression. If we had not done 
this we should have been placing our 
responsibility at the mercy of Shere 
Ali’s caprice. The Peshawur Confer- 
ence went on until the Envoy died, and 
then Lord Lytton, having information 
of continued hostility on the part of 
the Ameer—who was trying to raise 
a jehad, or religious war, against the 
English — wisely seized that opportu. 
nity to close the Conference. For 12 
months nothing more was done, when 
all British India was, as my noble 
Friend. has said, startled by the intelli- 
gence that a Russian Mission had been 
received at Oabul. Then the question 
arose as to whether the Government 
could remain a pacific spectator of that 
great event? and it was felt that to do 
so would be practically to hand over 
the interests of Afghanistan to Russia, 
in the same way that Bokhara had been 
handed over to her. I do not know 
whether, as a simple matter of Inter- 
national Law, it might have been jus- 
tifiable for Shere Ali to receive a Rus- 
sian Mission, and to reject an English 
one; but for our Government to have 
permitted such conduct would have 
been contrary to all the dictates of 
common sense, and would have been 
an utter disregard of that salus repub- 
lice which we all know is suprema lez. 
It must be quite clear that even if the 
British Government could have forgotten 
the treachery —the base treachery—of 
Shere Ali, and the gifts which have 
been so freely lavished upon him by 
successive Viceroys during a period of 
eight years — gifts comprising ammu- 
nition without end, 12 cannon, 21,000 
rifles, and £250,000—for which no sort 
of return has ever been made, or is 
ever likely to be made; if they could 
have forgotten all that, it was absolutely 
impossible for them, as guardians of 
British honour in India, to forget the 
insult offered by the stoppage of a peace- 
ful Mission. 4 believe there are many 
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of our way of thinking who believe 
so fully in the ultimate power of our 
country in India, that they are apt to 
despise what generally goes by the name 
of prestige. That is a view with which 
I cannot sympathize. Prestige, Mr. 
Speaker, I once heard well described—I 
think the description emanated from an 
hon. Member of this House—prestige is 
credit, and credit, as we all know, is 
capital. Prestige, in the present case, 
is the estimate formed in the Native 
mind of the invincibility of the British 
power in India. It is that which in the 
olden times was won for you by the 
genius of Marquess Wellesley and the 
great Wellington, and, in more recent 
years, by Pollock, Nott, Sale, and Have- 
lock. Let us remember how much this 
prestige has cost to win, and prize it as 
the talisman of the future. With regard 
to increase of territory, I ought, perhaps, 
to say that, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word, I believe Great Britain 
desires no increase of territory either in 
India or anywhere else; but I may 
venture to express a hope, with regard 
to the future, that in ‘any rectification 
of Frontier which may take place by 
arrangement with the Border Tribes— 
whoare independent of Shere Ali to a 
great extent, be it remembered — or 
otherwise, that care will be taken to have 
the mountains on our own side. In that 
case our responsibility will not only be 
not increased, but we shall be able, at 
less cost and at less trouble, to guard 
our own, which is all that Great Britain 
desires to do, and with less than which 
I hope she will never be content. 

I thank the House very much for 
having listened to me so patiently; and 
I will only venture, in conclusion, to 
express a hope that, when those feel- 
ings of partisan passion which on these 
subjects seem naturally to arise, and 
which although we have heard nothing 
of them in debate to-night may possibly 
be still in store for us—that when 
they are hushed, as one day they will 
be, and the calm gaze of the historian 
is directed to the Eastern policy of 
England in 1878, I trust it will be 
written that without European convul- 
sion, and at the cost of only a short 
Frontier war, British India was secured 
from foreign foes, not only in the South- 
East, amid the fertile valleys of Asia 
Minor, but also on her North-Western 
Frontier, in that less hospitable region, 
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which borders on the snows of the 
Himalayas and the great Hindu-Kush. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, &c.”” [See p. 88.] 


Tne Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the first and most agreeable portion 
of my task to-night is to congratulate 
the House and my Friends the noble 
Lord the Member for Down (Viscount 
Castlereagh) and the hon. Member for 
the City of Oxford (Mr. Hall) for the 
manner in which they have moved and 
seconded the Address. It is unnecessary 
forme to say anything respecting the 
speech which has just been delivered. 
The hon. Member who has just spoken 
has on former occasions often taken 
part in our debates, and all will be pre- 
pared to admit the ability he has on 
those occasions manifested. With re- 
gard to the Mover of the Address, 
although the last Lord Castlereagh who 
sat in this House was a statesman with 
whose politics we on this side of the 
House could not generally agree, I am 
sure we shall all be disposed to welcome 
the appearance of the noble Lord who 
spoke first to-night, and I hope he will 
rival the distinction which has been 
acquired by various members of his 
family. 

Certainly the Members who moved 
and seconded the Address have had 
before them an easier task than that 
which has fallen to some of their Pre- 
decessors ; for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have, I must admit, succeeded in 
compressing the Queen’s Speech within 
shorter limits than those which have 
marked former documents. Therefore, 
I suppose, it was not thought necessary 
for either the Mover or the Seconder of 
the Address to enter into the consideration 
of the great variety of those discon- 
nected topics which have frequently 
somewhat embarrassed Members who 
had a similar duty to perform. No 
doubt the haste with which it has been 
found necessary to summon Parliament 
will account for some of the omissions 
which we may perceive in the Queen’s 
Speech ; but there are other omissions 
for which I do not think that hasty 
summons furnishes a sufficient excuse. 

In the first place, I have noticed with 
very great surprise that there is no 
allusion to the Colonies in the Speech. 


I believe the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Secretary of State for the Colunies has 
attended the recent deliberations of the 
Cabinct, and I believe heis at present in 
his place, and that he knows how that 
has come about. I believe and under- 
stand, and we are all aware, that events 
of the gravest character are oceurring in 
one of the Colonics of South Africa; 
that a war is actually in progress in that 
Colony which is occasioning much ex- 
citement and some measure of alarm 
there; and that it has been found neces- 
sary to send out reinforcements from the 
mother country. Yet Her Majesty’s 
Government secm to think it so utterly 
trifling and unimportant a matter that 
in Her Majesty’s Speech it is not even 
mentioned. I cannot help thinking 
that such neglect as this is hkely to be 
felt very deeply by the Colonies. It is 
possible that no measures dealing with 
the matter are in contemplation by Her 
Majesty’s Government; but a few words 
of sympathy and encouragemont for the 
difficulties under which the Colony is at 
present labouring would have been 
found acceptable, and would not have 
been thrown away. 

There are, Sir, a few lines devoted to 
the progress made in the re-organization 
of European Turkey under the provisions 
of the Treaty of Berlin. I do not com- 
plain that the referenco is very short; 
but I think the House will probably 
expect to have from Her Majesty’s 
Ministers some further information with 
regard to the matter. Since the Pro- 
rogation of Parliament we all know that 
one of the provisions of the Treaty has 
been carried into effect; but not without 
very prolonged resistance on the part of 
the Turkish people or the Government, 
and a very considerable loss of lifo and 
injury to the resources of Austria. We 
hoard a few weeks ago—as has been 
mentioned by the hon. Member who has 
just sat down—that there were consider- 
able difficulties in the plan of organizing 
a new Province in Eastern Roumelia. 
We heard, and it was supposed at that 
time, that obstacles had been thrown in 
the way by Russia. I trust, however, 
from the language at the end of Her 
Majesty’s Speech, that the Government 
will be able to inform us that this is not 
the case. At the same time, I believe 
that these obstacles to the desired organ- 
ization of the Province are very great, 
and arise both from the difficulty of 
framing a Constitution for the Province, 
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and also from the disinclination of its 
inhabitants to remain under Turkish 
rule. I trust, Sir, that in these matters 
wo shall have some information from 
Her Maj 8 Government; and that 
they will be able to inform us that it will 
not be necessary to employ force upon 
the inhabitants of Eastern Roumelia in 
order to impose upon them a Government 
to which they are irrevocably opposed. 

I think the hon. Member for Oxford 
felt the force of the omissions from Her 
Majesty’s Speech when he referred to 
the existing! depression of trade, and 
that he thought the matter one worthy of 
mention in Her Majesty’s Speech. It is 
possible—nay, it is probable—that that 
depression is beyond the power ofcontrol 
of Her Majesty’s Government; but are 
we to gather from the Speech that they 
have no legislative intentions with the 
view of endeavouring to improve the 
existing state of vey (hl I believe it is 
unexampled in the history of Queen’s 
Speeches that Parliament should be 
opened without a single indication from 
the Throneof thesubject of domestic legis- 
lation during the Session. We are not 
without precedent in this case. A Con- 
servative Government was in power when 
Parliament was hastily summoned at an 
earlier period of the year than the present 
for the consideration of a very similar 
subject. Parliament was summoned, in 
1867, on account of the war in Abys- 
sinia, in the middle of the month of 
November; but on that occasion the 
form of Her Majesty’s gracious Speech 
was the usual form. The subjects of 
legislation were set forth at length, and 
the Business intended to be laid before 
Parliament during the Session was men- 
tioned in the usual manner. I hope, 
Sir, that Her Majesty’s Government will 
be able to inform us that the remarkable 
omission to which I have referred arises 
from the fact that the Government have 
not yet made up their minds as to the 
legislation they are about to introduce ; 
or whether, on the other hand, they 
know what Bills they will bring in, but 
that they are of such infinitesimal im- 
portance that they could not baie 
require or find a place in Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech. 

I now come, Sir, to the subject which 
occupies the greater portion of Her 
Majesty’s Speech, and which was the 
cause of Parliament being summoned 
at an earlier period than usual. And 
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here I may point out the extraordinary 
ara in which Parliament is placed. 
t is now, but a few months since we 
were rejoicing at the conclusion of a 
Treaty—the mere of Berlin— and of 
an arrangement which we were told had 
given us ‘‘ peace with honour.” Within 
those few months we find ourselves in- 
volved in a war, a war which may be— 
I trust it will not be, but which may 
be—an anxious and a prolonged war. 
Although it is not a formidable war, 
having regard to the antagonist with 
whom we are immediately engaged in 
it, yet we cannot conceal from ourselves 
that it is a war which may probably 
bring us further difficulties and compli- 
cations with a more powerful Empire. 
Well, Sir, and what are the circum- 
stances under which we are called to- 
gether? Some time since we were told 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
that a cloud had arisen on the horizon 
in the East. Well, Sir, that cloud we 
now find has been in the sight of Her 
Majesty’s Government for the last two 
years, and yet this House has been in 
perfect ignorance of its existence; and 
so far as any official communication to 
it was concerned, so far as they had in- 
formation other than that derived from 
the ordinary sources open to every hon. 
Member, might have assembled to day 
and heard in Her Majesty’s gracious 
Speech for the first time that anything 
had disturbed the tranquillity of our 
relations in India. It is true that Papers 
have been laid before us; but with re- 
gard to those Papers I think the House 
has just cause to complain. Three 
months ago Her Majesty’s Government 
must have been perfectly aware, from the 
repulse of the Mission, that, whether the 
matter was amicably settled or not, it 
should become the subject of discussion 
in Parliament, and that information 
should be laid before Parliament. A 
large portion of those Papers might 
have been published in the early part 
of this year; but, though it was known 
three months since that the Papers must 
necessarily be presented to Parliament, 
they were only placed in the hands of 
hon. Members on Saturday last, and a 

rtion of them only within the last 
‘ew hours ; while other important Papers 
which bear closely upon the subject, re- 
lating to affairs in Central Asia, and 
which were promised in answer to a 
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Question put by my hon. Friend the 
Member ir Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) at the conclusion of last Session, 
were only presented last Monday. That, 
in my opinion, is a very serious matter. 
It is one not merely affecting the con- 
venience of hon. Members, Sut which 
may affect the character and the honour 
of this House. The case of the Govern- 
ment, I presume, is contained in the 
Papers which lie on the Table, and the 
statement of facts as they have occurred 
has been given in the Queen’s Speech. 
It may reasonably be contended that it 
would be the proper course and abso- 
lutely necessary for any hon. Member 
who desired to question the ;policy, the 
expediency, or the justice of this war to 
make himself acquainted at the earliest 
possible period with the contents of those 
Papers, and to raise those questions 
upon the earliest possible opportunity— 
namely, upon voting the Address to the 
Crown; but, in my opinion, the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government, to which 
I have referred, has rendered such a 
course impossible. The Papers are so 
voluminous, the subject to many of us 
is so new, it requires such careful con- 
sideration, that no hon. Member would 
be justified in calling the attention of 
the House to this great question and 
asking it to pronounce a final opinion on 
the conduct pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government until the House had more 
time than it could possibly get to 
examine the case of the Government as 
set forth in those Papers. Sir, as I 
have suggested, it may probably become 
necessary, and be the duty of some hon. 
Member, to call in question the policy 
and expediency of this war. But before 
I go further let me say for myself, and, 
I believe, for those who sit near me, 
that we have not the slightest intention 
to oppose in any way any proposition 
the sect may make for obtaining 
the necessary Supplies and means for 
carrying on the war. In my opinion, this 
war has been entered upon by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, a Government — 
unfortunately as I think—entrusted by 
Parliament with full powers to enter 
upon such a course—a Government—un- 
fortunately again, as I think—which has 
received many proofs of the confidence of 
the present Parliament, and therefore, 
as I have stated, fully entitled and em- 

owered to advise the Crown to exercise 
its Prerogative of declaring war. Under 
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those circumstances, it appears to me 
that it is due to the safety and honour 
of our gallant Army—it is due also, I 
will admit, to the safety and honour of 
our Empire in India—that a war once 
entered upon, whether rightly or other- 
wise, should be conducted with vigour 
and conducted to a successful end. I 
may even go further, and say that I think 
it is now the truest mercy to the Ameer 
himself and to his people that the war 
which has been begun should not be al- 
lowed to linger, but that it should be 
brought to a speedy conclusion. For 
these reasons, Sir, I have no intention 
whatever to oppose any measure which 
Her Majesty’s Government may think it 
necessary to bring before the House for 
the purpose of obtaining means to pro- 
secute the war; and for these reasons 
I have also the very greatest pleasure 
in congratulating the House and Her 
Majesty’s Government upon the news 
which has been received to-day. As 
this war has been entered upon, it is no 
doubt satisfactory that it should be prose- 
cuted, as I have said, with vigour; and 
it is satisfactory, too, to know that so far 
as the operations have hitherto been 
conducted, they have been well conceived 


‘and admirably executed. 


Well, Sir, having said that, I revert to 
what I said before, and I must acknow- 
ledge thatthe discussions which took place 
previous tothe assembling of Parliament, 
and the perusal, as fully as I have been 
able toread them, of the Papers, have 
raised doubts, and more than doubts 
—they have given rise to a very 
strong conviction in my mind—that the 
conduct and policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government which have led to the out- 
break of this war are not capable of 
justification. I trust, Sir, that we shall 
not be told that, now that the war has 
broken out, it is mere waste of time to 
go back to the origin of the war; that 
a patriotic Parliament has but one duty 
to | penn agente de to ignore the past, 
and simply to support the Government 
who have undertaken the war. If it 
were necessary to refer to precedents, I 
could point to the conduct pursued by 
the Opposition at the close of the last 
and the beginning of the present century 
in the course of the War of Independence 
with the American Colonies and the 
Revolutionary War with France. With 
respect to the first case, at all events, I 
think there is no doubt that the Opposi-. 
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tion took a ey and patriotic course * 
opposing, and continuing to o , the 

etl during thet wan With 
regard to the other there may be more 
difference of opinion. ButI may remind 
the House t in 1857, in the other 
House of Parliament, the late Lord 
Derby, and in this House Mr. Cobden, 
supported by the ecto Prime Minister, 
by the whole Conservative Party, by 
many hon. Members on both sides of the 
House, did not think it unpatriotic to 
pass a Vote of Censure upon Lord Pal- 
merston on account of the war which 
was in progress at the time. But it is 
unnecessary to refer to precedent on the 
subject, for reason points to the same 
conclusion. ‘Therefore, if the Papers 
had been placed in the hands of hon. 
Members at an earlier period, it would 
have been competent to them not only 
to discuss and criticise, but, if necessary, 
to condemn the policy and conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government. If this 
policy has culminated in a war without 
the knowledge of Parliament, it would 
be strange if that fact should absolve the 
House from the duty of criticizing the 
conduct of the Government. I think, 
indeed, that the very fact of war having 
broken out would only make the conduct 
of the Government more worthy of criti- 
cism. I have very little doubt that the 
Government themselves would not feel a 
complete confidence in the goodness of 
their case in justification of this war. 
The unofficial explanations repeatedly 
put forward by Gentlemen holding of- 
ficial positions—explanations put for- 
ward in anticipation of the meeting of 
Parliament—appear to me to be open 
to objection and to point to that conclu- 
sion. The publication of Lord Oran- 
brook’s despatch of the 19th of Novem- 
ber, in anticipation of the publication of 
the Papers, appears to me to point to 
the same conclusion, and I must confess 
that the publication of that despatch 
appears to me to be open to grave mis- 
apprehension and objection. The pub- 
lication of such a document, reviewing 
the whole of the long series of events 
referred to in the long series of Papers, 
I think could only be justified by giving 
to it the strictest character of an his- 
torical narrative. Without imputing 
any intentional partiality to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in this matter, I 
think that it is very difficult for a state- 
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ment of this kind, made by one of a 
party 9, oem in these transactions, 
and who has taken part in them, to be 
made a strictly historical narrative. Such 
a statement made in these circumstances 
is very apt to become, not an impartial 
historical narrative, but a mere statement 
of the case upon one side, and accordingly 
that is what I find to be the character of 
this despatch ; and I contend that, there- 
fore, that document is not calculated to 
enable Parliament and the country to 
form a calm and deliberate judgment 
upon what hasoccurred. That despatch 
has been allowed for some weeks to sink 
into the mind of the country before the 
statement on the other side could be 
put forward. No sooner, however, was 
that despatch put forward than we 
find its impartiality challenged. I am 
unwilling to refer to a matter that has 
already been dealt with at considerable 
length by those who possess a much 
fuller knowledge of the subject than I 
can pretend to have; but I wish not to 
pass it over altogether unnoticed, be- 
cause I desire to give the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite an opportunity of 
giving the House some explanation with 
regard to it. I refer to what has taken 
place with respect to the 9th and 10th 
paragraphs of Lord Oranbrook’s de- 
spatch. In those paragraphs extraor- 
dinary importance is attached to certain 
negotiations which took place between 
Lord Northbrook, the then Governor 
General of India, and the Envoy of the 
Ameer. I am notsaying that any actual 
statement is made; but the general im- 
ression conveyed by those paragraphs 
been challenged by those who were 
concerned in the transactions referred 
to. The impression conveyed is that 
Lord Northbrook, finding that the Ameer 
of Afghanistan was seriously alarmed 
at the Russian progress in Central Asia, 
desired to give to the Ameer certain more 
extended assurances of support and pro- 
tection than had hitherto te offered to 
him by the British Government ; and that 
on his telegraphing to the Home Govern- 
ment for permission to do so, he was 
told that the then Government did not 
share the Ameer’s apprehensions, and 
that the result of the telegram in reply 
was to tie Lord Northbrook’s hands and 
to prevent him from giving the assur- 
ances which the Ameer desired to re- 
ceive, and to put the matter off until a 
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more convenient season. That is the 
impression which would be conveyed to 
the mind of any ordinary man on read- 
ing the paragraphs of the despatch to 
which I have referred. What are the 
facts, however, as they appear in the 
Papers and in the narrative of Lord 
Northbrook? The Ameer had not sought 
the interview with Lord Northbrook in 
vain. On the contrary, Lord North- 
brook had himself desired to communi- 
cate with the Ameer, in order to explain 
what had taken place with regard to the 
boundaries of Seistan and also the cha- 
racter of the negotiations which had 
taken place between the British and 
Russian Governments in reference to 
the Northern boundaries of Afghanis- 
tan. Lord Northbrook found, in the 
course of his conversation with the 
Envoy of the Ameer, that there was 
considerable alarm in the mind of the 
latter, and he gave him certain assur- 
ances which had been given by previous 
Governors General, and telegraphed to 
the Home Government for authority to 
give the Ameer further and more precise 
assurances on the point. The Govern- 
ment replied to him in a telegram which 
authorized him to give the further assur- 
ance that the British Government would 
pursue a certain policy with regard to 
Afghanistan. The result was that Lord 
Northbrook gave those re-assurances 
which he, with the advice of his Council, 
was prepared to give, and refused simply 
those conditions which were asked for 
by the Envoy, and which neither he 
nor his Council had the slightest inten- 
tion of giving, or thought it was possible 
that any Government would give. _ That 
is a short statement of the difference on 
this part of the despatch. I do not im- 
pute to Lord Cranbrook any intention 
to convey a false impression; I merely 
wish to show the difficulty of making a 
statement of this sort thoroughly impar- 
tial. The questions which are involved 
in the accuracy of the remaining por- 
tions of Lord Cranbrook’s despatch are 
of a very much graver and more im- 
portant character ; and on the accuracy, 
or the want of accuracy, of those state- 
ments it contains depends the question 
whether this war and the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government are justified or 
not. The hon. Member for Oxford (Mr. 
Hall) has stated substantially, and with 
great ability, the version of the story 
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conveyed by this despatch. I need 
hardly go over it again; but perhaps 
the House will permit me to recapitulate 
the main points of the case put forward 
by Her Majesty’s Government, as I un- 
derstand them. When Lord Lytton went 
out to India as Governor General, he 
found that the Ameer of Afghanistan 
was unfriendly to us. He found that 

roofs of his ill-will and unfriendliness 

ad been accumulating for some time ; 
that he had become more and more 
estranged from us; and that he had been 
negotiating with the Government of 
Russia; and, in fact, he found that all the 
efforts which had been made, and all the 
sacrifices which had been incurred, by the 
British Government had been thrown 
away; and that instead of having on our 
North-Western Frontier, as we had 
hoped, the Ameer as an Ally and as an 
advanced guard of our Indian Empire 
against invasion, he was, on the contrary, 
no Ally at all, but a mere instrument in 
the hands of possible enemies of this 
country. That I gather is the correct 
statement of the representation of the 
Government as to matters existing be- 
tween this country and Afghanistan. 
But the story goes on that Lord Lytton 
went out with instructions from Her 
Majesty’s Government to correct this 
state of things. He went out to offer 
the Ameer an alliance under far more 
favourable terms than had hitherto been 
offered by any previous Government. 
But the sole condition required as pre- 
liminary to{the alliance was one of 
eventual safety to the Ameer himself, 
as well as for our own protection. It 
was that our Agents should be permitted 
to reside in certain parts of Afghanistan. 
It is further reported that the Ameer 
was approached in a most conciliatory 
manner, and that overtures were made 
in a manner most calculated to insure a 
favourable ‘reception. Notwithstanding 
this the negotiation fell through, and the 
Ameer declined to accede to the condition. 
After long consultations with Sir Lewis 
Pelly nothing further remainéd for ‘the 
Government than to adopt an absolute 
vigilant reserve, not, as I understand it, 
being on bad terms with the Ameer, but 
simply on terms of vigilance and watch- 
fulness, in the hope that time would 
enable him to see the advantage of the 
a which we made to him, and the 

anger he was incurring by rejecting our 
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alliance and holding himself aloof from 
us. At this point the Russian Mission 
was despatched to Cabul, where it met 
with a very ostentatious reception, and 
Her Majesty’s Government thought it 
necessary that a Mission from India 
should also be received by the Ameer ; 
but, notwithstanding the fact, as stated, 
that representations to this effect were 
made in the most friendly spirit by the 
Government of India, permission to send 
a Mission was most positively refused by 
the Ameer, and when the Mission at- 
tempted to approach it was stopped in a 
most ostentatious manner by a hostile 
force. That I understand to be the 
history of these despatches. I admit at 
once the perfect accuracy of the position, 
that if the attitude of the Ameer has 
been correctly described in these Papers, 
it went a long way towards establishing 
the painful necessity for the war which 
has been undertaken. I say ‘‘the painful 
necessity,’’ because, even if it were es- 
tablished, it is difficult to see what 
useful object we can hope to gain by 
having undertaken it. 

I must say, however, that, on the other 
hand, there is a very different case set 
up, and it is contended that that case is 
supported by a greater weight of autho- 
rity and of evidence than is contained 
within the pages of the Blue Book which 
has been issued by Her Majesty’s 
Government. I, however, have no inten- 
tion on this occasion to attempt to prove 
any allegation. I have already said 
that, in my opinion, the time has not 
come when the House can with advantage 
be asked seriously to discuss the bearing 
of these Papers. I do not wish to argue 
anything; but having stated what I take 
to be the opinion of the Goyernment, I 
wish to show briefly what I understand 
as the nature of the case which may be 
set up on the other side in support of the 
view that Her Majesty’s Government 
were not justified in undertaking the 
war in which we are now engaged with 
the Ameer of Cabul. Now, Sir, what is 
that case? It is this—The view to which 
I allude is based on the facet that before 
the departure of Lord Northbrook from 
India the relations of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Government with the Ameer, 
though not cordial or altogether satis- 
factory, presented no element of danger ; 
that the Ameer was thoroughly convinced 
that he had no danger to apprehend from 
aggressions upon our part, but that he 
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was very seriously alarmed at possible 
aggressions on the part of Russia; that 
he had shown no symptom of rejecting 
our advice, but had conformed to it in 
his Frontier relations and in the matter 
of the Seistan boundary; and that, in 
fact, the main object of the policy of 
successive Viceroys from the time of Dost 
Mahomed had been secured, and there 
was no occasion to alter it. In fact, he 
showed that the bad terms were the 
result of the policy which had been 
adopted by Lord Canning and his suc- 
cessors—Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo. 
Lord Lytton when he arrived was deter- 


mined to remedy this state of things and 


was prepared to offer an alliance. Tho 
requirement of a preliminary Conference 
was a proceeding which all the best 
authorities in India condemned as unwise 
and dangerous. It prepared the way 
for the proposed Treaty by a.pretext as 
transparently unwise as it was un- 
English. Lord Lytton put forward a 
pretext, in which the Ameer saw only 
the fulfilment of those schemes for the 
partition of his country which, although 
made and discussed here, he was perfectly 
well acquainted with, and which he at 
once prepared toresist. He wasaddressed, 
before any interview had taken place, 
in letters which contained threats which 
were calculated to alarm him, and which 
did alarm him. These threats were 
repeated in an interview which was 
had between the Ameer and our 
Native Envoy, who conducted the 
negotiations with considerable _ skill 
and ability, and in the course of which 
the Ameer protested against the con- 
ditions sought to be imposed upon 
him, and appealed to the Treaties 
which had been concluded with him, and 
the assurances he had received from 
various Envoys, as to the position which 
he was to hold in relation to political 
matters affecting his country. At the 
end of this negotiation a violent letter 
was written by Lord Lytton for trans- 
mission to the Ameer, in which his con- 
duct was denounced, and in which Lord 
Lytton repudiated the obligation con- 
tracted by the British Government to- 
wards that of Afghanistan; and, in 
short, cast off the alliance which had 
been entered into. The Conference was 
put an end to by the death of the Envoy ; 
but Lord Lytton concluded the business, 
and did so on the basis of renouncing 


our obligations to the Ameer, although’ 
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he was informed that another Envoy 
was on the road, and instructed to accept 
our terms. 

I will now point out a singular cir- 
cumstance in connection with all these 
events. All the accounts given of the 
Conferences at Peshawur are reported 
in one single despatch from the Govern- 
ment in India to the Government at 
home. These transactions are not, as 
is usually the case, related in despatches 
sent at short intervals, while the events 
were in progress. During the whole, 
or at least a great part, of that time— 
a period of 15 months—there appears 
to have been but this single despatch. 
Why was that? Is it a fact, as has 
been surmised, that if the despatches 
which passed were published they would 
not point to an unanimous, or nearly 
unanimous, opinion between the Viceroy 
and the Home Government; or is it a 
fact that the high-handed measures of 
Lord Lytton did not receive the cordial 
support and concurrence even of his 
own Government? I certainly [think 
that explanations on this point ought to 
be received, and that is my sole reason 
for mentioning it at the present junc- 
ture. Then, a year after these events, 
it was found that a Russian Envoy had 
arrived at Cabul. Could ‘the Govern- 
ment be surprised at that? Lord Lytton, 
having repudiated the relations between 
his Government and that of the Ameer, 
was it to be wondered at that the Ameer 
should seek the support of, or throw him- 
self into the arms of, his next most power- 
ful neighbour? I do not deny that Her 
Majesty’s Government [were, probably, 
justified in requiring that the Ameer 
should receive an Embassy; but it does 
not seem clear, on the face of the Papers, 
that the refusal to grant a reception 
was a positive one, or one couched in 
such terms as to justify Her Majesty’s 
Government in proceeding by force of 
arms against the Ameer. It is stated 
in the despatches that the Ameer strongly 
complained of the tone of the letters ad- 
dressed to himself and to his Ministers ; 
but in spite of all these things, there 
appears to be good reason for believing 
that the Ameer was perfectly willing to 
receive the Mission if only it was under- 
stood that it came by his permission and 
was not forced upon him. Notwith- 
standing that, no delay was granted, 
and the consequence was the stoppage 
of the Mission. 
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I have now briefly stated the argu- 
ments which may be put forward on the 
opposite side, and I think it puts the 
matter in a very different light. It is, 
therefore, for the House to decide as to 
the view and the statement of facts 
which is most entitled to support and 
credence. What opinion can the House 

ronounce, except that the Governor 

eneral and the Government never had 
any serious intention in these negotia- 
tions with Shere Ali; because we heard 
nothing then about a ‘scientific Fron- 
tier” or ‘irresponsible frivolity’”’—the 
words of truth and justice were much 
more heard. Was it not, then, reason- 
able to infer that the account which I 
have just given, and which shows that 
the Government was in search of a 
scientific Frontier, indicates that the 
Government did not object to find a pre- 
text for a quarrel with the Ameer? If 
that is not the explanation, I should 
like to hear what explanation can be 
on. If theit object was to cultivate 

iendly relations with the Ameer, and 
to secure in him a friendly Ally instead 
of a sullen enemy, I must say they have 
mismanaged the negotiations as nego- 
tiations never ‘before were mismanaged. 

I know what is said on another view 
of this question, and I know that it is 
said this is not a matter which merely 
concerns Great Britain and a small Fron- 
tier State; that we cannot leave out the 
great question of the advance of Russia 
in Asia. I can assure the House that 
I am by no means indifferent to the 
gravity of the considerations involved 
in that question. No Government—no 
Party—in this country has been indif- 
ferent to these considerations. There is 
no despatch which is more remarkable 
than one of the earliest written by the 
Government of Sir John Lawrence—the 
greatest advocate of what is called 
‘‘masterly inactivity”—in which the 
attention of the Government of 1867 is 
directed to the advance of Russia in 
Central Asia. In that despatch the Go- 
vernment of Sir John Lawrence pointed 
out what was the character and what 
the inevitable course of that advance, 
and they prophesied with remarkable 
accuracy the extent to which Russian 
ponanees would extend.~ There is one 

espatch in this Book which is still more 
remarkable, It is the answer given by 
the Government of the day—by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who was Se- 
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cretary of State for India—and the ex- 
pressions are so remarkable that I shall 
ask the House to allow me to read them. 
They are the only extracts I intend to 
read. The extract to which I refer 
states that— 


“Upon this point [the question of the pro- 
ss of Russia in Central Asia], Her Majesty’s 
overnment see no reason for any uneasiness 
or for any jealousy. The conquests which 
Russia has made, and apparently is still mak- 
ing in Central Asia, appear to them to be 
the natural result of the circumstances in which 
she finds herself placed, and to afford no ground 
whatever for representations indicative of sus- 
picion or alarm on the part of this country. 
Friendly communications have at various times 
passed between the two Governments on the 
subject, and should an opportunity offer Her 
Majesty's Government will avail themselves of 
it for the purpose of obviating any possible 
danger of misunderstanding either with re- 
spect to the proceedings of Russia, or to those 
of England. This is all that it appears neces- 
sary or desirable to do.’’—[Afghanistan, No. 1, 
pp. 25-6.] 


fAn hon. Memser: What is the date ?] 
said 1867. I have pointed out that 
the Government was informed of the in- 
evitable progress which would be forced 
upon Russia, and the extent to which 
Russia would be forced in a few years 
to extend her dominions. I am not im- 
puting any blame to the Government of 
the day; but I say there is no excuse 
for imputing to the late Government, or 
to any other Government, that they were 
indifferent to the movements of Russia. 
I am perfectly willing to admit the pos- 
sible danger and the certain inconveni- 
ence to our external and internal rela- 
tions with India, with the power of 
Russia bordering on the Frontiers of 
India. I am perfectly willing to admit 
this; but it does not follow that that 
danger is disposed of by rushing into 
hasty or ill-considered measures in the 
way of extending our Frontiers. Cer- 
tainly, the effect of an advance on our 
part will not be to retard, but rather to 
accelerate the danger which will ensue 
when our Frontiersare coterminous with 
those of another European Power. It is 
not an infallible remedy against an ap- 
prehended danger; and we may hasten 
the danger, if we take the initiative and 
advance to meet Russia. The policy of 
all former Governments has been to deal 
with Russia direct in this question—to 
hold Russia responsible for what she 
was doing in Asia—and not the inter- 
mediary States which are coming within 
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her influence. That has been the policy 
of former Governments. It has also 
always been our policy to provide that, 
when Russia approached towards India, 
she should find other States well affected 
to us, anxious to maintain their own in- 
dependence—States jealousof the danger 
of Russian advance. That, however, has 
not been the policy of the present Go- 
vernment; for we find that it holds, not 
Russia responsible for what it is doing 
in Asia, but it holds the unfortunate 
State of Afghanistan responsible for it 
—a country which will not be rendered 
jealous by the Russian advance, which 
will not be actuated by feelings of amity 
towards us, but which will be forced to 
fall into the arms of Russia. Before I 
sit down I have only to refer again to 
the condition of complete ignorance in 
which Parliament has been kept; and I 
think we have something more to com- 
plain of than the neglect that informa- 
tion has not been communicated to us. 
It has been withheld from us. In the 
Session of 1877 the attention of the Go- 
vernment was called by the Duke of 
Argyll to this subject of the North-West 
Frontier of India, and in reply to the 
Question Lord Salisbury replied as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Now, we have not tried to force an Envoy 
upon the Ameer at Cabul—we have not sug- 
gested Sir Lewis Pelly as an Envoy to Cabul. 
Ge ae pice Our relations with the Ameer of Cabul 
have undergone no material change since last 
year. I do not believe that he is worse disposed 


towards us than hitherto, or that his feelings 
are in any way more embittered towards the 


British Government. .... . If itis necessary 
to re-open the Conference it will be done under 
better auspices. ..... There is no ground for 


any of the apprehensions to which the noble 
Duke has referred, or for suspicions which are 
too absurd to be seriously entertained. ..,.. 
But there is no reason for any apprehension of 
any change of policy, or of disturbance in our 
Indian Empire.” —[3 Hansard, cexxxiv. 1835-6. ] 


I am not going tocontrovert any of these 
statements. I have no doubt that proof 
may be brought forward for the verbal 
accuracy of every word that has been 
stated; but what I want to bring before 
the House is the general impressions 
and inferences of that statement, and 
what it seems to sanction, judged by 
what has taken place at Peshawur. 
Who will imagine for a moment, after 
hearing that speech, that an interview 
had taken place between the Envoy of 
the Ameer of Afghanistan and the Re- 
presentative of the British Government? 
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There was a similar attempt to obtain 
information from the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton). In the debate on the 9th 
of August, 1877, the noble Lord said— 

‘“‘ He hoped that the frank “exchange of opi- 
nion which had undoubtedly sed between 
Sir Lewis Pelly and the Ameer’s Envoy had 
removed previous misconception, and would lead 
to a restoration of those friendly terms which 
oa “sagen existed.”’— [8 Hansard, coxxxvi. 


I need not refer to the further declara- 
tions of Lord Salisbury, nor to a 
speech made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, giving a warm adherence 
to what is called the old policy, and say- 
ing he would be no party to any change 
in it. Again, Sir, precautions should ~ 
taken by the Government to relieve this 
House up to the present moment of a 
serious responsibility. Theresponsibility 
is not shared in the slightest degree by 
Parliament at present. It will be shared 
in a few days no doubt; but, in my 
opinion, that does‘not relieve the House 
in the slightest degree. On the con- 
trary, it is still more incumbent on this 
House to examine the policy which has 
led to this. Ido not intend to take up 
the attention of the House any further. 
It will, no doubt, be anxious to hear from 
the Ministers what information the Go- 
vernment has to give, and to hear suchex- 
planations which may have someinfluence 
on the judgment of the House as to the 
objects of the war; and I do not think 
any explanation on that point can avert, 
or ought to relieve, the responsibility of 
asserting a judgment which the House 
ought to form on the previous conduct 
and policy of the Government which led 
to the outbreak of the present war. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I purposely 
rise, notwithstanding the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has risen, for a reason 
which will be obvious. I do not ’pro- 
pose to enter at all, on the present 
occasion, into what I conceive to be con- 
troversial matter. My noble Friend 
has made the observations that he thinks 
necessary, and I have no wish to make 
any addition to those observations. He 
has given us a distinct intimation that, 
on a future occasion, a Motion will be 
made which will open up fully the whole 
question of the merits of the policy 
which has led to the present war, and 
the merits of the war itself. That bein 
so, I feel under no obligation to em 4 
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the matter at present; but, that being 
so, I take it likewise to be quite clear 
that nothing shall be said or done in the 
Address which shall have the effect of 
committing us to any opinions ap ie agen 
I am going to point out what I think an 
unfortunate error, an error which I do 
not think anybody in the least degree 
to blame for, but it is an error which 
has probably arisen from the haste of 
preparation; and I know that sentences 
sometimes assume a form and colour, 
in fact, which is far from the intention 
of those who phrased them. It is 
almost habitual with us not to pay a 
very close attention to these Addresses 
when they are read, and I am very far 
from blaming the noble Lord and the 
hon. Gentlemen who have so well dis- 
charged their duties to-night; yet, at 
the same time, it is a matter of grave 
consideration for those whose minds do 
not happen to be in the same attitude, 
that we should not be called upon to 
express an opinion on the hostility of 
the Ameer’s policy, and the manner in 
which he has repulsed Her Majesty’s 
Mission, leaving Her Majesty no alter- 
native but war. [Cheers.] I do not 
question that sentiment on the present 
occasion; but is it the meaning of the 
hon. Gentleman who so gallantly cheers 
me that I am to be called upon to vote 
that? That is the obvious meaning of 
his cheer, if it has any meaning ; but, 
in truth, Ido not believe it has any 
meaning. I do not think it will be 
necessary to postpone discussion on the 
Address for this reason, as doubtless 
Her Majesty’s Government will see fit 
to make some verbal Amendment, which 
will have the desired effect. I reserve 
myself entirely for a future occasion, 
when we shall be enabled to open up 
the merits of the question. I am 
anxious to make one observation merely 
in the manner of question. It would 
be of tear advantage to the House if 
Her Majesty’s Government could on one 
or two points enlarge the information 

iven us on this subject. My noble 

riend has referred to points apparently 
omitted—one a reference to the distress 
in the country, and the other a reference 
to the war at the Cape. The point I 
want information upon is this—It is 
stated in Her Gracious Majesty’s Speech 
from the Throne that Her Majesty con- 
templates with confidence the execution 
of the requisitions of the Treaty of 
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Berlin. There is one point amon 

those requisitions with regard to whic 

it does not appear that any progress has 
been made, so far as the public are in- 
formed. I mean the question relatin 

to the Greek Frontier. I have hear 

various rumours of efforts made by other 
Powers, and of efforts made by Her 
Majesty’s Government, in this direction. 
I am quite sure it is a matter on which 
the country feels a lively interest; and 
if Her Majesty’s Government are in 
possession of, and can give the House 
any information on the subject, I think 
it will be received with thankfulness. 
There is another omission which I think 
is rather remarkable, considering that 
in the Speech at the close of the last 
Session there was a very full paragraph 
on what is called the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, and the purposes are very 
distinctly described. It is singular that 
this matter does not re-appear in any 
form in the Speech which has now been 
delivered. I will not say that sufficient 
time has elapsed for the execution of 
reforms in Asiatic Turkey; but five 
months have elapsed since that Instru- 
ment was executed between the Sultan 
and Her Majesty: and I do think that, 
after all that has been said upon this 
subject and considering the obligations 
under which the Turks have been to 
England, some progress ought to have 
been made by the Porte in, at all 
events, initiating reform. If Her 
Majesty’s Government can give the 
House any information with regard to 
reforms in Turkey, I am sure it will 
be received with great thankfulness. 
There is only one other subject to which 
I will refer. Notice has been given on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
that aj Resolution will be moved on 
Monday next that the charges of this 
war shall be borne out of Indian funds. 
For my own part, I concur in what has 
been stated by my noble Friend. I do 
not think the House, in the position in 
which it is placed, isin a condition to 
refuse the Supplies necessary for carry- 
ing on the war; but the very fact of its 
not being in a position to exercise a 
judgment on that subject must be a very 
important element in the general dis- 
cussion as to the mode in which the 
House came to be placed in that posi- 
tion. But with regard to the particular 
question relating to the charges of the 
war, we are, I submit, free to exercise 
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a discretion upon it. In that discretion 
is involved a vital principle altogether 
apart from any desire to withhold the 
means necessary for defraying the 
engagements into which the Crown has 
entered. I hope, then, that accurate 
information as to the probable charges 
of this undertaking will be given, and 
that the explanations regarding them 
will be full and explicit. It will be 
remembered that on the occasion of the 
Abyssinian War, 11 years ago, we felt 
under very serious difficulty. What 
was stated by the Government in rela- 
tion to that war was supposed to be the 
outside cost of that war, and no more at 
that time was said upon the subject. 
When, however, Parliament was dis- 
solved and the new Parliament had met, 
the amount of the charge on being 
examined into was found to be about 
double that which had been stated to 
the House by the Government. I am 
sure that Her Majesty’s Government 
will be anxious to avoid any error of 
this kind with respect to the present war 
charges. I trust that when the explana- 
tions in respect to them will be made 
that they will be given with as much 
accuracy as possible; and that it will be 
perfectly understood that upon all ques- 
tions relating to the proposals of the 
Government the House shall retain an 
unlimited discretion. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I will endeavour, in the 
observations with which it will be my 
duty to trouble the House at the present 
time, to follow the example which has 
been so well set by the noble Lord (the 
Marquess of Hartington), and not im- 
port into our discussion to-night anything 
that can be advanced of a controversial 
character before this matter is finally 
parted with by Parliament. I feel that 
the noble Lord and my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Greenwich, in abstain- 
ing on the present occasion from im- 
porting the premature discussion of 
questions which will by-and-by have to 
be fully considered and discussed with ~ 
the debate on the Address, have exercised 
a wise and convenient discretion. I 
wish, I may add, at the outset to dispose 
of one or two points which may be con- 
sidered of a formal character, and with 
respect to which we can all agree. In 
the first place, with reference to what 
has been said by both of those who have 
spoken from the opposite Bench as to 
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the manner in which the Address has 
been moved and seconded. I am sure 
what has fallen from them will be in 
consonance with the feelings of the 
whole House. My noble Friend (Vis- 
count Castlereagh), in his first essay in 
public speaking in this House, has, I 
think, broken the ice in a manner which 
leads us to hope that we shall often meet 
him in the field of debate, and that he 
will sustain the honoured name he bears. 
As to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxford (Mr. Hall), he has well main- 
tained to-night the reputation which he 
had previously already established. I 
am, at all events, quite sure, that who- 
ever is to blame—if, indeed, there be 
anybody to blame—for the incorrectness 
of expression which has been noticed in 
the Address, it cannot be either the 
Mover or the Seconder. The Address 
has been prepared in the usual manner, 
and there is no doubt that the thoroughly 
well-understood habit of this House is 
that it should be so drawn as not to 
raise any question of controversy in the 
moving of the Address. It is obviously 
for our convenience that the Address 
should be as positively neutral as it can 
be, and that we should simply confine 
ourselves to thanking Her Majesty for 
the information which She has been good 
enough to communicate to us. The 
intention with which the present Ad- 
dress was framed was certainly to do 
that and nomore; but it may, no doubt, 
be a question among very acute critics 
whether the particular phraseology em- 
ployed may not fairly be held to go a 
little further. Nobody will for a moment 
suppose that there was any desire to do 
so, and I would venture, Sir, to leave 
the matter in your hands. If youshould 
be of opinion that the expressions to 
which exception has been taken could be 
improved by aslight verbal Amendment, 
there would, I believe, be no difficulty 
in getting the correction made. I sup- 
pose the Motion might be withdrawn, 
and renewed in a more proper form. 
Now, there is another point on which 
I wish to say a few words. The noble 
Lord opposite (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) has remarked that the Speech is 
one of unprecedented brevity, which is 
perfectly true; and he has, I think, gone 
so far as to say that there is no precedent 
for any Royal Speech at the commence- 
ment of a Session, however suddenly 
that Session might have begun, in which 
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some reference was not made to mea- 
sures of domestic legislation. I do not 
think, however, that the noble Lord is 
quite accurate in that observation. It 
is quite true that in the case to which he 
referred—the meeting of Parliament in 
1867—domestic measures were alluded 
to in the Royal Speech; but there is an 
earlier instance when Parliament was 
called together, in 1854, with reference 
to the question of the Crimean War, in 
which no allusion to domestic measures 
was made, more specifically than on the 
present occasion. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, after fully considering the 
advice they should give Her Majesty on 
the subject, thought it would be more 
convenient that on this occasion the at- 
tention of Parliament should be directed 
exclusively to the subject which had 
caused our early and unusual meeting, 
and that we should reserve for our more 
regular meeting at the usual time of the 
year a statement of the Business with 
which we proposed that Parliament 
should occupy itself ; and, though such a 
course may not be in accordance with all 
the precedents which have been referred 
to, I think it would be more convenient 
to the House, that when the attention of 
Parliament is to be directed to questions 
of domestic legislation, that should be 
done after full and careful consideration, 
and that all reference to measures of the 
kind may be well omitted on such an 
occasion as the present. For the same 
reason we have avoided referring to 
other subjects to which it is usual to 
refer in the Speech from the Throne. 
The question we had to consider was, 
shall we have the Queen’s Speech 
directed exclusively to the subject which 
brought us together, or shall it be mado 
to deal with matters of a more general 
character ? and we decided to advise Her 
Majesty to direct the Speech exclusively 
to one point, there seeming to be no 
reason why we should go into other 
questions. 

In reference to the various points on 
which particular questions have been 
raised, undoubtedly, in the first place, 
the position of affairs in South Africa is 
not free from some anxiety. At the end 
of last Session Parliament was informed 
that the war in Cape Colony was over, 
but that there was still cause for anxiety 
in‘ other parts of South Africa. Since 
that time, I am sorry to say, the cause 
of anxiety has increased rather than 
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diminished ; and, in compliance with the 
request of Sir Bartle re and Lord 
Chelmsford, it has been thought ad- 
visable to re-inforce our troops in the 
Zulu territory. But the last advice, 
dated October 19, says—‘‘ There is no 
war, and we still hope that war may be 
avoided.” Our object has been to send 
out troops to impress the Zulus with the 
strength of this country ; we hope that 
there may be no actual collision, and 
that the relations between us may be 
improved. We are asked as to the 
position of the question of Greece. Well, 
with regard to that, I may say that at 
the present moment a rectification of the 
Frontier, as recommended in the Treaty 
of Berlin by the Six Powers, has cer- 
tainly not as*yet been made. But 
negotiations are in progress, and we hope 
a satisfactory settlement may be arrived 
at. Iam not now, however, in a posi- 
tion to go into detail — that question. 

With respect to reforms in that in- 
teresting part of the Turkish dominions 
—the Island of Crete—I believe that 
the reforms there have been practically 
arranged, and that a Firman, giving 
satisfaction to all parties in the Island, 
is at this moment on the point of being 
issued. 

As to reforms in Asia Minor, these 
have formed the subject of serious com- 
munications between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Porte, and at the 
present moment we may say the progress 
is satisfactory, though the negotiations 
are still going on; and I am not at this 
moment in a position to lay the Papers 
on the subject on the Table of the House. 
They will, however, be produced as soon 
as possible. I forget whether there was 
any other point which my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich men- 
tioned particularly. 

With regard to Cyprus, I hope we 
may before long be in a position to lay the 
Papers on the Table ; and I wish to say 
with reference to Cyprus in connection 
with some observations which I made a 
month or two ago which seem to have 
been misunderstood—that we have had 
very careful estimates prepared, and 
that so far as those estimates go we are 
very much serownane to hope that the 
revenue of the Island will more than 
cover the expenditure, exclusive of those 
matters which belong to the military 
arrangements. At present that is such 
a serious exception, that Iam not able to 
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go into the question ; but the House may 
be sure it is a matter that engages our 
attention, and we do not think it is at all 
probable that Cyprus will be the burden 
upon us that some persons have sup- 
posed. With regard to the expenditure 
generally, so far as we are able to make 
any estimate of it, including, of course, 
military expenditure, the information 
which I have received from the spending 
departments encourages me to hope that 
at the end of the year we shall be able 
to show that the estimates of the year 
have not been exceeded. Iam sorry I 
cannot give a thoroughly satisfactory 
report of some branches of the Revenue ; 
but the course of the Revenue for the 
last month has been of a character more 
encouraging than we have recently 
found it to be: but I do not wish to 
forecast that about which I am really in 
the dark. 

I now come to a subject which has 
formed the principal topic of discussion 
this evening ; I, in the first place, 
want to assure the noble Lord opposite 
that I greatly regret that there should 
have been any delay in the presentation 
of the Papers which have been laid on 
the Table of the House. I donot know 
that there is any blame to be attached 
to anyone for that delay. The selection 
of Papers, which are contained in a 
large mass of correspondence, and which 
had to be looked over for a series of 
years, has unavoidably taken up a good 
deal of time ; and when it is necessary, 
as it has been on this occasion, to con- 
sult persons who are affected by the 
publication of the Papers, a further 
delay takes place. We did not, tilla very 
recent period, anticipate that it would 
be necessary to call Parliament together, 
or to make any appeal to it on this sub- 
ject. We fully believed—and I think 
had very good ground for believing— 
that the necessity which has arisen would 
not arise. We were fully impressed 
with the belief — which was also the 
belief of Lord Lytton—that the Mission 
we proposed to send to the Ameer at 
Cabul would be received, and that this 
unfortunate necessity would not occur. 
When it did occur, we lost no time in 
taking the necessary steps for advising 
Her Majesty to call Parliament together, 
and in setting about the preparation of 
the Papers which have been laid before 
Parliament. The noble Lord complains 





| that while this preparation of Papers 
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was going on, the Government took a 
step in advance by publishing seperately 
a particular despatch of Viscount Oran- 
brook, summing up the case of the Go- 
vernment, and explaining to the country 
the views of the Government on the 
situation of affairs; and the noble Lord 
intimates that by so doing we were pro- 
ducing an unfair impression, and taking 
a course which we had no right to take 
—laying our own case before the country 
before there was an opportunity of the 
whole of the Papers being in the hands 
of the public at large. I can assure the 
noble Lord there was no intention in 
the publication of that despatch to en- 
deavour unfairly to prejudice the public 
mind. We knew the subject was one 
which, to a great extent, the public 
were unacquainted with. We knew it 
was very desirable their attention should 
be drawn as speedily as possible to the 
outline of the case, which we endeavoured 
to present as fairly as it could be done, 
and which I venture to think we did 
present fairly. I am not disposed to 
admit there is a shadow of reason to 
impute to us anything in the nature of 
distortion or suppression, or any unfair 
dealing with the statements we made in 
that despatch. But there must be, in an 
account of transactions extending over 
s0 many years, and in which so many 
Governments have been concerned, and 
so many distinguished persons have 
taken an active’part, and which were 
of themselves difficult and complicated 
transactions—there must be many occa- 
sions on which different views will 
prevail, and on which those who are 
interested will desire to state their case 
in a different way from that in which it 
would appear to the Government of the 
day. And Icannot but think that some 
advantages have arisen from the publi- 
cation—premature, if you like to call it 
—of the despatch of Viscount Cranbrook, 
because it has given the opportunity 
to those who are interested in the matter 
to lay hold of the points to which they 
wish to draw attention, and to give the 
answers which they had thought them- 
selves entitled and bound to give. I am 
told that no opportunity of an answer 
was given. I really think that is an 
extraordinary view for anyone to take 
who considers what has taken place, and 
what controversy has arisen since the 
publication of that despatch. If such 
controversy could go on when no oppor- 
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tunity of an answer was given, what 
would have gone on if an opportunity 
had been given I cannot conceive. After 
all, the despatch only anticipated the 
publication of all the Papers and the 
meeting of Parliament, by a very short 
period; and I must say that it gives 
very fair notice of the particular points 
on which explanation may be desired, 
while its result has been to assist the 
elucidation of the whole subject. The 
noble Lord goes on to make a much 
more serious charge. He imputes that 
we have introduced into that despatch a 
paragraph which, according to his view, 
misrepresented — and almost wilfully 
misrepresented—the conduct of our Pre- 
decessors at an important stage of these 
transactions. I quite agree with the 
noble Lord that the relations between 
statesmen sitting on different sides of 
the House, and who represent different 
Parties in the country, ought to be 
maintained upon a footing of perfect 
honour and confidence in respect of the 
representations they make of the con- 
duct of their opponents. We may differ 
—and we do differ — very widely 
upon questions of policy; we may—and 
do—differ very widely upon matters of 
the greatest importance; and we may 
express our opinions—and it is well 
we should do so—with freedom and 
vigour; yet anything like an unfair re- 
presentation of the conduct of an op- 
ponent is a matter which undoubtedly 
ought to be visited with most severe 
censure. ButI can only say that having 
read and re-read the paragraph in ques- 
tion, and having examined and re-exa- 
mined the correspondence on which that 
paragraph is founded, I can see no rea- 
son whatever for regretting or question- 
ing the language of the paragraph in 
Lord Cranbrook’s despatch. There ought 
to be no mistake about this despatch. 
Undoubtedly it was written, and it is 
signed by Lord Oranbrook; but it is 
also true that the despatch, before it 
was finally sent out, was submitted to 
the whole of the Cabinet, and that we 
are all responsible for the statements in 
that despatch — at all events, for the 
general character of the despatch. With 
regard to this paragraph 9, I think an 
undue amount of importance has been 
given to it in this respect: the noble 
Lord seems to imagine—as others have 
seemed to imagine—that our great ob- 
ject throughout this despatch, and espe-: 
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cially this part of it, was to throw the 
blame of what has occurred on our Pre- 
decessors in 1873. Undoubtedly there 
is reason to doubt whether the conduct 
that was pursued in 1873 had the best 
results. Whether it was not, on the 
whole, open to the charge—I will not 
say charge, but to question—whether it 
was the proper policy to be adopted. 
But the great object that we had in 
writing the despatch, and in setting out 
this history, was not so much to throw 
blame on this Government or on that 
Government, but to show what the pro- 
gress of events had been, and how mat- 
ters had come into the state in which we 
found them when we were obliged to 
act a short time ago. But with respect 
to this particular paragraph, the sub- 
stance and purport of it was that in 
1873 certain communications were opened 


between Lord Northbrook and his Go- | paragrap 


vernment in India and the Ameer of 
Afghanistan ; that those communications 
led to an unsatisfactory result; and we 
attributed—undoubtedly it was a fair 
inference from the paragraph—that re- 
sult, in alarge measure at all events, to 
Her Majesty’s Government at home. 
The paragraph certainly gives the im- 

ression that it was our belief that the 

overnment at home had overruled Lord 
Northbrook inIndia. Lord Northbrook 
has since said that is not a true state- 
ment of the case. Of course, we know 
nothing of what may have been in the 
minds of Lord Northbrook or the Go- 
vernment, and we are bound to accept 
that statement. But allow me to say 
that if you read the different telegrams 
which passed between the Cabinet at 
home and the Government of India the 
suggestion which is contained in that 
paragraph is, at least, not an unnatural 
suggestion. Iam sorry to trouble the 
House with extracts; but the challenge 
has been made, and it is on a point as to 
which it is desirable we should not sub- 
mit to have it said that we are dealing 
unfairly with our opponents. I must 
therefore read some portion of this Cor- 
respondence. The matter begins in this 
way — There is a telegram from the 
Viceroy at Simla to the Secretary of 
State in London, dated June 27, 1873, 
and in that we read— 


“We think it for interests of peace that 
Russia should know our relations with Afghanis- 
tan, and we say in paragraph 18: ‘ Although 
we have abstained from entering into any Treaty 
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ent to ry fe the Ameer by British 
troops in the event of Afghanistan being attacked 
from without, yet the complete independence 
of Afghanistan is so important to the interests 
of British India that the Government of India 
could not look upon an attack upon Afghanistan 
with indifference. So long as the Ameer con- 
tinues as he has hitherto done in accordance 
with our advice in his relations with his neigh- 
bours, he would naturally look for material as- 
sistance from us; and circumstances might oc- 
cur under which we should consider it incum- 
bent upon us to recommend Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment to render him such assistance.’ I 
propose to inform Cabul Envoy of sense of this 
paragraph.” —[ Afghanistan, No. 1, pp. 102-3.] 


What is the answer he receives to that 
telegram? It is one which certainly 
appears in the nature of throwing cold 
water on the proposal. It is dated 
July 1, from the Secretary of State in 
London to the Viceroy at Simla— 

‘*T do not object to the general sense of the 
hh, which you quote as a communication 
to Russia from the Foreign Office, but great 
caution is necessary in assuring Ameer of ma- 
terial assistance which may raise undue and 
unfounded expectation. He already shows 
symptoms of claiming more than we may wish 
to give.” —[ Ibid. p. 108.] 


That is rather holding back than other- 
wise, and to a certain extent qualifying 
the intention of the Viceroy. A short 
time afterwards, on the 24th of July, 
after communications had been opened 
with the Ameer, the Viceroy tele- 
graphs— 

“ Ameer of Cabul alarmed at Russian pro- 
gress, dissatisfied with general assurance, and 
anxious to know definitely how far he may rely 
on our help if invaded. I propose assuring 
him that if he unreservedly accepts and acts on 
our advice in all external relations we will help 
him with money, arms, and troops, if necessary, 
to expel unprovoked invasion. We to be the 
judge of the necessity.” —[Jdid.] 


To which Her Majesty’s Government at 
home reply— 

“Cabinet thinks you should inform Ameer 
that we do not at all share his alarm, and con- 
sider there is no cause for it: but you may as- 
sure him we shall maintain our settled policy in 
favour of Afghanistan, if he abides by our ad- 
vice in external affairs.” —[Idid.] 


I do not deny that those telegrams may 
have been perfectly well understood be- 
tween the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy to mean that they were entirely 
in accord as to what they were to do; 
but certainly the impression of anyone 
reading the Papers would be that the 
Ameer was dissatisfied with that inde- 
finite understanding known by the name 
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of ‘‘our settled policy ;” that the Vice- 
roy had been anxious to say something 
more definite ; and that the language of 
the Cabinet at home had been rather to 
throw cold water upon that, and to sug- 
gest that the Cabinet did not at all share 
the alarm of the Ameer. If we turn to 
Lord Cranbrook’s despatch, what do we 
find in the 9th paragraph ? 


“ Finding that the object of the Ameer was 
to ascertain definitely how far he might rely on 
the help of the British Government if his terri- 
tories were threatened by Russia, Lord North- 
brook’s Government was prepared to assure him 
that, under certain conditions, the Government 
of India would assist him to repel unprovoked 
aggression. But Her Majesty’s Government at 
home did not share his Highness’s apprehen- 
sion ’’— 


That is perfectly true— 


‘‘and the Viceroy ultimately informed the 
Ameer that the discussion of the question 
would be best postponed to a more convenient 
season.” —[ did. p, 262. ] 


Just so. What was the effect which 
this communication produced upon the 
Ameer? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: You have not read 
what was said to the Ameer. [Mr. 
GuiapstTonE: Hear, hear! 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Here it is, at page 114 of the 
Correspondence. 


“The Envoy observed that at the previous 
interview His Excellency had said that if, in 
the event of any aggression from without, 
British influence were invoked and failed b 
negotiation to effect a satisfactory settlement, it 
was probable that the British Government would 
in that case afford the Ruler of Afghanistan 
material assistance in repelling an invader. 
His Excellency had also said that such assist- 
ance would of course be conditional on the 
Ameer following the advice of the British Go- 
vernment, and having himself abstained from 
aggression. Now the Ameer, in expectation of 
the assistance of the British Government, had 
up to the present time followed the advice of 
the Viceroy as regards abstinence from aggres- 
sion, and in the event of assistance being given 
would continue to follow that policy.” 


He goes on to point out that we did not 
give him sufficient re-assurance. Then 
the Viceroy made this peculiar com- 
munication to him— 

“‘The Viceroy replied that the British Go- 
vernment did not share the Ameer’s apprehen- 
sions, but that as already mentioned in the 
previous conversation, it would be the duty of 
the Ameer, in case of any actual or threatened 
aggression, to refer the question to the British 
Government, who would endeavour by negotia- 
tion and by every means in their power to 
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settle the matter and avert hostilities. 


not intended, by insisting on such previous 
reference to the British Government, to restrict 


or interfere with the power of the Ameer as an 
independent Ruler to take such steps as might 
be n to 1 any aggression on his ter. 
ritories; but such reference was a preliminary 
and essential condition of the British Govern. 
ment assisting him.” . GoscHEN: Go on.] 
“In such event should these endeavours of the 
British Government to bring about an amicable 
settlement prove fruitless, the British Govern. 
ment are prepared to assure the Ameer that they 
will afford. him assistance in the shape of arms 
and money, and will also; in case of necessity 
aid him with troops.” 

The Viceroy thought the Ameer should 
hold this assurance to be sufficient. The 
Envoy then pressed that the contingency 
of an act of aggression on the part of 
Russia should be expressly mentioned 
in the letter. He was answered that 
this suggestion could not be adopted, 
for the British Government were not 
prepared to admit the possibility of such 
a contingency occurring. Now, let mo 
conclude this part of the story by refer- 
ring to the answer which the Ameer 
gives, at page 119— 

‘¢ All that has been written regarding the 
northern boundary I have fully understood, 
and I offer up my grateful thanks to the 
Almighty that peace and tranquillity have, 
praise be to God, been established in all States 
in perpetuity, and that doubts and disputes 
have on every side been removed; and that 
such security has been established in all coun- 
tries that no aggressions will take’place, nor will 
any Power raise discussions or disputes with 
another within the dominions of that Power; 
and that the use of inimical expressions has 
been discontinued in diplomatic correspondence, 
and that and tranquillity have been se- 
cured to the whole world.” 


Then he goes on and says, in effect— 
“‘Under all these circumstances, why 
was it necessary to hold all these con- 
versations?”? I have intervened so far 
with these quotations from the Corre- 
spondence because of the challenge of 
the noble Lord opposite. Ido not for 
one moment dispute that Lord North- 
brook acted entirely in accordance with 
his own judgment in what he said, and 
that it was not in consequence of a com- 
munication from the Cabinet, although 
a suggestion appeared to have come 
from the Cabinet. But it was impossible 
in reading these despatches not to re- 
member that when Lord Mayo, in his 
former dealings with the Ameer in 
1869, made certain communications 
to the Ameer, he was taken to task 
by the Secretary of State of that 
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same Government, and he had to 
explain and satisfy them that he had 
not gone too far in what he had said, 
which, being of a more definite character, 
had been quite satisfactory, as we know, 
tothe Ameer. I cannot help thinking 
that a sort of assurance might have been 

iven by Lord Northbrook, if he had 

een left as free as Lord Mayo was, to 
say in what form assistance would be 
given, and to explain under what cir- 
cumstances it would be given. There 
was just that sort of restriction which 
might be represented by the difference 
between drinking a glass of champagne 
fresh out of the bottle and drinking it 
after it had been allowed to stand for 
awhile. I have no doubt that the effect 
of all the qualifications insisted upon by 
Lord Northbrook was to produce upon 
the mind of the Ameer a wholly different 
impression from that which would have 
been produced by more definite assur- 
ances. I do not find fault with the 
Government of that day for what they 
did. They were placed in great difficulty. 
The British Government has, throughout 
its dealings with Afghanistan, been 
placed in a position which was necessarily 
difficult and complicated. All I have to 
point out is, that the attempt to deal 
with Afghanistan in the way in which 
we have for many years attempted to 
deal with it has led to misunderstanding 
and difficulties ; and I cannot doubt that 
many of those difficulties have been 
occasioned by errors of judgment, 
though perfectly honest and honourable. 
But we are going, by-and-bye, to have a 
more solemn and serious debate on this 
question, and it will be the duty of the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
when he states the case and makes a pro- 
posal to the House, to take a more 
general view of our relations from time 
to time with Afghanistan than I have 
now done. But the noble Lord has 
brought another charge of a much more 
serious character against the Govern- 
ment. He threw out the suggestion that 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Viceroy of India have been guilty of a 
deliberate intention to pick a quarrel 
with the Ameer. Now, that is about the 
most serious charge that could be made. 
Pick a quarrel which is to bring about a 
war in which, whatever may be our suc- 
cesses, we must suffer considerably, and 
in which we must, under any circum- 


stances, inflict great suffering! To bring 
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about a quarrel for the purpose of attain- 
ing some object which we do not like to 
avow is one of the most serious charges 
that can be made inst the Govern- 
ment. It is with the very deepest regret 
we find ourselves involved in a war 
at all. It is with the greatest possible 
reluctance that we have been brought by 
the force of circumstances to the position 
in which we find ourselves; and with all 
our admiration for the gallantry of our 
troops and for the military operations 
which have, so far, been conducted, we 
yet hope that the war will be of very 
short duration. But with all these 
qualifications, it cannot but be a matter 
of most serious regret that we should be 
forced into such a position ; and to say 
that the Government and the Viceroy 
have deliberately brought about that 
state of things, and deliberately picked 
a quarrel, is to make a very serious 
charge indeed against the Government. 
I utterly and entirely deny the charge 
of the noble Lord. I need not now go 
through what the case of the Govern- 
ment really is in this matter, because 
the noble Lord opposite has done it for 
us. In the most complete and lucid way 
he stated what he understood to be the 
case of the Government, and he stated 
it with the most perfect accuracy. It 
was, and it always has been, our desire 
to live upon terms of friendship and to 
maintain good relations with the Ameer 
of Afghanistan. Our great object, and 
the object of all successive Governments, 
has been but one. We have never de- 
sired to enlarge our territories or to an- 
nex fresh soil, and certainly not such a 
country as Afghanistan ; but what we 
have felt it our duty to provide for as 
well as we could was the security of 
India. Let me remind the House that 
it is a question not of ambition, or pres- 
tige, or covetousness, or anything of that 
kind. We are under obligations to 
those hundreds of millions of subjects 
who are under our charge in India to 
procure for them such tranquillity and 
opportunities for the development of 
the country as it may be possible for us 
todo. Whatever difficulties there may 
be lying in our way, the general effect 
of the British rule in India, I think, has 
been to produce happiness among its 

eople, and if our rule were overturned 
it could not fail to occasion the most 
serious mischief. The Government has 
been desirous to prevent this injury, and 
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to maintain the confidence of the Native 
population in the British rule. Our 

ower in India rests upon two bases— 
justice and strength, and it is absolutely 
impossible you can maintain security 
unless you are known to be strong. 
What is the quarter from which danger 
has been apprehended ? It isthe North- 
West, and it has been the object of suc- 
cessive Viceroys in every possible way to 
prevent and obviate danger from that 
quarter. We have endeavoured to do 
that for a long series of years, by keep- 
ing up, as far as possible, friendly rela- 
tions with Afghanistan, and preventing 
others from interposing there. I do not 
propose to gointo that question further ; 
but I say that that is the object we have 
sought to attain throughout. Opinions 
I have formerly ‘expressed have been 
referred to. Well, Sir, I hold those 
opinions as strongly as ever I did. I 
desire now, as ever, to abstain from the 
taking of an unnecessary step; but when 
we saw that a Russian Mission was re- 
ceived atCabul at a time when an English 
Mission was refused—and refused on 
two grounds—one, that they could not 
receive any Mission at all; the other, 
that if they received an English they 
must receive a Russian Mission—it was 
absolutely impossible, if we were to have 
regard to the question of our security, for 
us to remain inactive. The noble Lord 
and the right hon. Gentleman have in- 
timated that, perhaps, we ought to have 
gone to Russia; and the noble Lord 
assumes and implies that we did not. 
Well, but we did. We made inquiries 
at St. Petersburg as to what the Mission 
was. And what was the answer we 
received? It was, that the Mission was 
sent under circumstances now happily 
passed away. A friendly character was 
given to the Mission. But does the 
noble Lord suppose that we could stop 
the danger that was going on in that 
part of the world by communications 
with St. Petersburg? Does he not know 
that there is this real difficulty—that the 
Government of Russia is often ignorant 
of what is going on in the neighbourhood 
of Afghanistan and in Central Asia, or 
is powerless to prevent or control the 
proceedings of its officers. It was neces- 
sary for us to take some step to secure 
our proper position in Central Asia. We 
acted upon that principle, and we sent a 
Mission with every precaution that could 
suggest itself to us, so that it might be 
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received in a friendly manner. It was 
a Mission at the head of which was an 
officer well known to the Ameer—a friend 
of the Ameer’s—and whose views were of 
themost pacific character. Itwassent with 
every circumstance of care and caution, 
that it might not interfere with the 
mourning then going on in the Ameer’s 
Court. How was it met? It was met 
with hostile interruption upon territory 
which did not belong to the Ameer, for 
it was in a Pass which belongs to tribes 
more or less independent of the Ameer, 
but upon whom he put pressure, under 
threats of punishment, to refuse acquics- 
cence to our passage, after they had as- 
sisted the Mission to come in a friendly 
way towards the Pass. Under these 
circumstances, what alternative had we ? 
I venture to say that when the case is 
fully stated, and the judgment of the 
House is asked upon it, it will be very 
difficult, indeed, to show that the course 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government was 
not forced upon us, or was one which 
we could have avoided without serious 
danger to British interests or the inter- 
ests of the people of India. ‘Well, Sir, 
something has been said as to the pro- 
bable extent and limits of this war. It is 
impossible at this moment, when military 
operations are going on, to speak with 
confidence on such matters. Our object 
is clear. It is not aggrandisement; it is 
not annexation of large Provinces or 
the extension of our territory; butit is the 
security of our Frontier. How that se- 
curity isto be obtained is a matter on 
which very serious attention must be 
bestowed. I hope and trust, from all 
we hear and read, that this calamitous 
struggle will be of short duration. I 
hope and trust that the arrangements 
which will be made may be such as to 
give confidence, and secure for us that 
Frontier which we have hitherto been 
unable to secure. This, at all events, I 
am able to say—that it is a struggle 
which has been forced upon us by the 
conviction that it was our duty to the 
people of England, and to the people of 
India more particularly, that we should 
not allow the dangerous state of things 
to which I have referred to continue; 
that we ought to make clear that which 
has hitherto been a matter of suspicion ; 
that we should ascertain what were the 
feelings towards us of the Ameer; that 
we should take steps to vindicate our 
honour, which is essential as part of our 
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strength in India; and also that we 
should take steps to secure that which 
is the great object at which we have 
always aimed, and still aim—namely, 
the security of our Indian Frontier. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, it was 
not his intention to enter into the struggle 
which had been going on between the 
two front Benches with regard to the 
merits of the Afghan Question in the 
pena which would probably 

e resumed at an early day. He rose for 
the purpose of asking for the presenta- 
tion to the House of information which 
it was absolutely necessary should be 
placed in the hands of hon. Members. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
spoken with an air of injured innocence 
as to charges which had been made by 
the noble Lord (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) with respect to the Government ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman must be 
aware of the tone which had been taken 
out-of-doors by some of his supporters, 
and also in the Press, as to Members of 
former Governments, and the charge 
which had been made to the effect that 
the present war was traceable to their 
policy and conduct. It was impossible 
that they could sit down quietly under 
such accusations, or not take the first 
possible opportunity of putting them- 
selves right before the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
inquiries as to the character of the 
Russian Mission had been made at St. 
Petersburg, and that the Government 
had received assurances of a satisfactory 
nature; but the Papers showed that 
no satisfactory assurances had been re- 
ceived, and that the despatch which was 
sent to St. Petersburg immediately after 
the rising of Parliament required the 
withdrawal of the Mission, and was 
little short of an ultimatum. The de- 
spatches of the late Government and 

eir Viceroy had been criticized ; but it 
would be seen that the present Govern- 
ment held almost the same language 
as their Predecessors. The House was 
told in 1875 that if confidential Papers 
could be produced, it would be seen that 
the relations between this country and 
Russia were harmonious, and yet at 
that time all the acts now complained of 
had taken place, and they all remem- 
bered the speech of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, in which 
he said that he felt no alarm at the 
advance of Russia; that there was room 
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enough in Asia for England and Russia. 
The noble Lord spoke on that occasion 
with General Kaufmann’s letter in his 
pocket. These were matters he would 
not then go further into, as he had 
merely risen to ask for further Papers 
which it was absolutely necessary they 
should have before they could give an 
opinion upon this war. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not explained the 
delay in the production of the Central 
Asian Papers, which had been promised 
within a few days after the 15th of 
August, but had been kept back to the 
last moment before the meeting of Par- 
liament, although they were essential to 
the understanding of these questions. 
Was it consistent with the ordinary ob- 
servances of the House that, having 
actually laid Papers on the Table of the 
House in August last, under the title of 
‘Central Asia, No 1,” there should be 
delivered to hon. Members on Saturday 
last as part of ithe same Papers 
despatches three months later in date? 
But several Papers of the most vital im- 
portance had not been given to hon. 
Members at all. Surely Lord Lytton’s 
Proclamation of War ought to be laid 
on the Table. Lord Lytton had been 
made to say in it that the Ameer had 
‘openly and assiduously attempted, 
both by words’ and deeds, to incite war 
against the British Empire in India.” 
There was not, as far as he knew, any 
evidence in support of this statement; 
and he should certainly like to know 
why a document containing it was not 
laid before the House, in order that it 
might be compared with the milder 
allegation of the hon. Member who 
had seconded the Address, that there 
was an ‘‘ill-concealed enmity” be- 
tween the Ameer of Afghanistan 
and the Government of the Queen. 
Next, then, came the four letters written 
by the Commissioner at Peshawur, and 
referred to by the Ameer. These letters 
also should be before them. Perhaps 
they might serve the Ameer’s view, and 
if they did they ought to be known here. 
They had, he understood, been pub- 
lished in India. The Instructions upon 
which Sir Neville Chamberlain would 
have acted had he reached Cabul would 
be a document in which the House would 
find the Government policy very clearly 
laid down. The Government might re- 
fuse to present these Instructions to the 
House; and, if so, hon. Members could 
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account for the refusal in their own 
way. He threw on the Government the 
responsibility of assenting or refusing 
to assent to their publication. At 
page 170 of the Afghan Papers, para- 
graph 34, there would be found an ex- 
traordinary statement alleged tobe made 
by the Representative of the Ameer. 
That man was one of the ablest diplo- 
matists in his service, yet he was repre- 
sented in these Papers as saying that 
since his own absence from the Cabul 
Durbar His Highness had fallen under 
mischievous influences, which he himself 
deplored and condemned. He found 
nothing in the Papers to explain that 
statement, and he was inclined to think 
there was some mistake in the transla- 
tion from the Persian, for he could not 
understand how so able and astute a 
man could make such an admission. If 
it was true, they ought to know what 
the mischievous influences were, and if 
it was not it ought to be rectified. Then 
at page 180 some extracts from a con- 
versation at Simla with our British 
Native Agent at Cabul were given. 
Extracts were generally unsatisfactory ; 
and it was almost always possible to 
make an extract report the very con- 
trary of the tenour of the document or 
report from which it was taken. Sir 
Charles Wingfield, a great Indian autho- 
rity, had represented Shere Ali as say- 
ing that the chief reason for his estrange- 
ment from the Indian Government was 
the fact of his having read in Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s works that the policy that 
was being pursued by the British Go- 
vernment towards Afghanistan was a 
send of annexation. Was he right in 

elieving that that part of the conversa- 
tion omitted in the extracts was the part 
in which the Ameer’s Agent said that? 
He came now to matters outside the 
Afghanistan Question. In the Speech 
there was a paragraph about the Treaty 
of Berlin. The noble Lord who moved 
the Address said that one result of the 
meeting of Parliament would be that no 
Power would check the carrying out of 
the Treaty ; and the hon. Member who 
seconded it said, further, that on the 
carrying out of the Treaty of Berlin 
would depend the revival of trade. In 
that he quite agreed with the hon. 
Member; but he was greatly mistaken 
if he supposed the Treaty of Berlin 
was going to be carried out very soon. 
He had no doubt that the Russian 
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troops would retire by the stipulated 
time; but it would be still a very 
long step indeed to the final execu- 
tion of the Treaty, and they might ex- 
pect a formidable insurrection in South- 
ern Bulgaria before that result would 
be consummated. We had been com- 
mitted to certain engagements with 
Turkey. Were we ready to be a party 
to compelling the South Bulgarians to 
accept a Government, even when they 
opposed it by revolt? He would remind 
the noble Lord who moved the Address 
that his great Predecessor in the title 
constantly refused to impose by force 
upon a people a form of Government 
against which they maintained any _rea- 
sonable sort of objection. Lord Castle- 
reagh, who was so unpopular in conse- 
quence of the violence of his repressive 
principles with regard to a portion of 
this country, never would have gone so 
far as to impose by force upon foreigners 
a form of Government they did not like. 
This led him to ask for Papers on this 
subject. There had been a great many 
Papers in connection with the carrying 
out of the Treaty of Berlin, and surely 
there were many of those Papers which 
might be produced without the least in- 
convenience, such as the German Circu- 
lar to the Powers in August, and their 
answers, the German Circular}to Tur- 
key, the French despatches recommend- 
ing Turkey to carry out the suggestions 
of the Congress with regard to Greece. 
Would the Government present the 
past Papers with regard to Greece, the 
Greek Circulars of August last and our 
reply, and the French Circular of the 
22nd October, to which we only replied 
on the 21strNovember, after every other 
Power had answered it? There were 
Papers published during the Recess 
with regard to the negotiations between 
this country, France, and Egypt. They 
were complete as far as they went; but 
they made no mention of previous com- 
munications. It was well known, how- 
ever, that the Government went out of 
its way to make communications to the 
French Government respecting Egypt ; 
and there was one in which they said 
that, under no circumstances, would they 
take any steps for the annexation of 
Egypt. He did not know whether there 
were any more Papers on this subject. 
The present Government seemed inclined 
to give Parliament a vast mass of infor- 
mation on subjects which were not so 
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material, and to keep them in the dark 
with re to important matters essen- 
tial to the understanding of our position. 
With respect to t, he would make 
this remark. Lord Salisbury alluded in 
his despatch to the Correspondence be- 
tween the English, French, and Austrian 
Governments with respect to the Tripar- 
tite Treaty; but M. ‘Waddington went 
further in his reply to Lord Salisbury, 
and spoke about the clandestine Con- 
vention between ourselves and Turkey, 
and mentioned that France and Austria 
refused to act under the provisions of 
the Tripartite Treaty. That meant that 
they had been asked to act together with 
England in maintaining the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire, and had refused. 
He wanted to know when that proposal 
was made to France and Austria? This 
was of great importance, because they 
had been told very early in the Eastern 
troubles by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs that the Tripartite Treaty 
must Eo looked upon as virtually dead, 
and it seemed to him that after that 
statement was made France and Austria 
were invited to intervene by force to 
maintain the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. He also wanted to know what 
was the present situation with regard to 
Merv? The Government had attached 
very great importance indeed to the 
possession of Merv by Russia; and he 
should like to know whether there was 
any information to disprove the very 
serious rumours which were afloat on 
this question? More information was 
also needed with regard to Cyprus, pre- 
vious questions in reference to that sub- 
ject having been answered in an un- 
candid way in that House. The very 
question astojurisdiction and sovereignty, 
which had been pooh-poohed last Ses- 
sion by the Solicitor General as highly 
speculative, had arisen in regard to the 
trial of an American before a Court pre- 
sided over by a Turkish cadi, and at which 
the assessor wasan Erglishman. A con- 
viction for digging up antiquities was 
obtained under a Turkish statute, and 
the antiquities were confiscated. The 
point was raised whether the Court was 
a Turkish or an English one ; the defen- 
dant maintaining that if it was an Eng- 
lish Court he should be tried by English 
law, and that if it was a Turkish Court 
he mp to be tried by the Consul. The 
Consul had been appealed to, and, as the 
American Government did not pass over 
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these matters quietly, there had no doubt 
been some communications with the 
Government. Information was thus 
needed not only with regard to the 
health of Cyprus—which, he feared, from 
the reports of to-day, was a serious ques- 
tion, for a diminution of the troops quar- 
tered there had been found necessary— 
but also with regard to the grave ques- 
tion of jurisdiction and future sovereignty. 
Parliament, unless otherwise informed, 
must treat as idle rumours stories as to 
a new secret Convention handing over 
Cyprus entirely to us; but it was impor- 
tant that in any new arrangement be- 
tween England and Turkey Parliament 
should not leave these matters in the 
unsatisfactory position in which they 
now stood. 

Mr. BOURKE: I only rise to trespass 
on the attention of the House for two or 
three minutes in consequence of what 
has just fallen from the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea. I am very far 
from complaining of any remarks of his. 
On my part, and on the part of the 
Government, I may state that we are 
always ready to give every Paper to the 
Members of this House which they ask 
for, provided it can be given with due 
regard to the public interests. It is 
very difficult to know what are the 
Papers which shall be presented to Par- 
liament. After the Government have done 
all their duty in a matter, certain parts 
of a question, or certain other questions, 
may occur to hon. Members of this House, 
and therefore all the Papers required 
are not always produced at first. I 
can only say that all the Papers he may 
want with respect to the Foreign Office, 
if he would only give me Notice of them, 
I will do my best to produce to the 
House, and it will not be on any 
small or narrow ground that they will 
be refused. With regard to one or two 
remarks which were hardly worthy of 
the position the hon. Baronet holds in 
this House, and with regard to “ ex- 
tracts’? which he thought were occasion- 
ally garbled and not produced by the 
Government with a very good inten- 
tion—— 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I did 
not allude to the present Government; 
I was referring to something that 
occurred some years ago. 

Mr. BOURKE: Then Ihave nothing 
more to say upon that point. I am 
very glad, indeed, to have elicited that 
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expression from the hon. Baronet. 
There is another question upon which 
the hon. Baronet did say something, 
and upon which I am anxious to say a 
few words myself. I certainly did at the 
end of last Session use the words which 
he has attributed to me, and have never 
denied them for one moment, either in 
public or in private conversation, and 
those words were that the Central Asian 
Papers would be produced ‘in a few 
days.’’ The fact of the matter is this— 
when I answered that Question I consulted 
those whom it was my duty to consult; 
and having satisfied myself that the 
Papers should be, and could be, pro- 
duced within that period, I used the 
words ‘“‘a few days” advisedly. The 
Vacation then began, and the prepara- 
tion of those Papers did not cease, be- 
cause the preparation of them was con- 
fided to one of the ablest and most in- 
dustrious public servants we have, and 
he went on withthe task. But events 
soon occurred which made it {perfectly 
clear that the Papers which we intended 
to present, and which we thought would 
be sufficient at that time, would be in- 
adequate, with regard to Central Asia. 
It was therefore determined that a very 
much larger series of Papers should be 
presented, and therefore an examination 
of the Central Asian documents for the 
last 13 years had to be undertaken. 
The Register for the last six years con- 
tains 15,000 documents; therefore, the 
examination of the Papers for 13 years 
was no light task. 1, during the Re- 
cess, reminded the Office on several 
occasions of the promise I had given, 
and I also heard on several occa- 
sions of the subject from the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett). 
I have throughout done my best to 
have the Papers produced; but they 
were delayed, in the first instance, owing 
to the press of business, and, in the next 
eye owing to the great mass which 

ad to be examined. All I need add is, 
that we were as anxious as any hon. 
Member could be that they should be 
presented, and that the statement that 
they would be produced ‘in a few 
days” was made by me in perfectly 
good faith. I hope this explanation 
will be sufficient for the House and for 
the hon. Baronet; and, at the same time, 
I think I may say that no great diffi- 
culty or inconvenience has been caused 


by the Papers not being produced. With 
Ur. Bourke 
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regard to one expression used by the hon, 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea, ‘that 
the Papers had been kept back,” I 
must say the Papers were not kept back 
for one moment; but, on the contrary, 
we have done our best to get them for- 
ward; so, as to having any intention to 
keep them back, such an intention has 
not existed for one moment. The hon. 
Baronet has already made a statement 
with regard to the Berlin Treaty; but I 
may say that we have no reason to sup- 

se that any Power in Europe has any 
intention of not carrying out that Treaty ; 
and I am sure the hon. Baronet will 
attach importance to what has been said 
by M. Waddington on the subject. M. 
Waddington, at a dinner which was 
given a few weeks ago in his honour, 
said, with regard to the Berlin Treaty 
and the work which has been accom- 
plished by the French Plenipoten- 
tiaries— 

“They have inaugurated peace; they have 
constantly supported the great principles on 
which our modern society rests. They have 
maintained the honour and dignity of France, 
and they have brought back for her from Berlin 
the esteem and respect of Europe. The work 
of the Congress has been, and is still, the object 
of attacks as passionate as they ave unjust. The 
moment for judging it as a whole has not yet 
arrived, and can arrive only when it has been 
completely carried out. The Treaty of Berlin 
is a work of compromise and equilibrium, 
whereby the Powers, while taking account of 
accomplished facts, have sought, as far as was 
possible, to conciliate a host of conflicting 
pretensions, claims, and resistances. I regard it 
as an equitable and comparatively durable solu- 
tion of the Eastern Question; but on one condi- 
tion—that’it shall be completely and loyally 
carried out in all its stipulations, without excep- 
tion, to ensure which result the French Govern- 
ment will devote all its efforts. The Prefect 
has spoken of apatsement. Itis a word I always 
hear with pleasure ; but there is one I like still 
better—it is peace. We have at Berlin secured 
you peace abroad. May it soon be equally pro- 
found at home, and take rootin the heart and 
mind of every Frenchman who loves his coun- 
try. I give the health of the President of the 
Republic, the highest personification of French 
Fatherland.” - 


That was the sentiment by which Her 
Majesty’s Government were animated 
in carrying out the Treaty of Berlin, 
and I wish to state that they are en- 
tirely in accord with the French Go- 
vernment on the subject. With regard 
to Greece, the hon. Baronet has already 
been informed by my right hon. Friend 
that it would be impossible to present 
the Papers with respect to that country 
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at this moment. The negotiations are 
going on, and I can say they are favour- 
able to the sentiments of Her Majesty’s 
Government. As to the document to 
which the hon. Baronet has alluded on 
the subject of the Tripartite Treaty, I 
am not sure whether it is of any great 
importance now whether it is shown or 
whether it is not that Her Majesty’s 
Government have asked the other Powers 
to join in communications on the sub- 
ject. Itis extremely unlikely, because 
unnecessary ; and I donot think for one 
moment that the idea was entertained 
by Her Majesty’s Government of asking 
the other Powers. With regard to the 
Central Asian Papers connected with the 
execution of the Berlin Treaty, if the 
hon. Baronet will kindly give me a list 
of the particular Papers which he 
wishes to have produced, and repeat his 
Question on Monday, I will then be pre- 
pared to give him an answer. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER took this op- 
portunity to ask for a little more infor- 
mation, especially on the point which 
was more particularly before them—the 
war with Afghanistan. Before that, he 
must state that although his hon. Friend 
the Member for Chelsea asked for a 
great many Papers on a great many 
subjects, hoe yet gave good reasons for 
every question. He had been met very 
fairly by the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs; but there was one 
Paper which his hon. Friend would find 
it extremely difficult to include in the 
list which he had been invited to give 
in, because*it was not actually a de- 
spatch, but a statement of M. Wadding- 
ton. He (Mr. W. E. Forster) had only 
one more remark to make with regard 
to the general question, and that was as 
to the state of the negotiations, or the 
conditions to which this country and the 
Government stood committed with re- 
gard to Bulgaria and Eastern Rou- 
melia. There appeared to be a feel- 
ing abroad that the English power 
might be used to prevent the people 
of Bulgaria being a united Common- 
wealth. Now, he would not enter into 
the question of the expediency of dividing 
Bulgaria; but he knew there was nothing 
that a large part of the population would 
look upon with more distaste than the 
use of the English power to put down 
such a union as that of the two Bul- 
garias. Hoe entirely supported his hon. 
Friend in saying he trusted the Govern- 
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ment were not in any way committing 
the country without giving information, 
so that the House might form a judg- 
ment as to the ground on which they did 
so. His hon. Friend had anticipated 
him in two or three questions he was 
going to ask with regard to Papers that 
had been given to the House upon this 
country’s position in Afghanistan. In 
the first place, he alluded to the Procla- 
mation of War. He supposed that would 
be given. [Mr. E. Srannore: Yes, it 
is given to-night.] His hon. Friend had 
alluded to the terms of that Proclama- 
tion. He understood it went back for 
some time past, and supposed it referred 
to those acts which were alluded to in 
that part of Lord Lytton’s despatch 
which appeared in page 170; but he did 
not think his hon. Friend quite described 
the full weight of the ground upon which 
the House might fairly ask for a little 
more information. At page 170 an 
account was given by Lord Lytton of 
the Peshawur Conference. In paragraph 
83 of that despatch Sir Lewis Pelly is 
reported to have demanded from the 
Envoy an explanation of the reported 
hostility of the Ameer’s conduct. The 
Envoy is stated to have replied that the 
reports which had reached us of the 
Ameer’s utterances were much exagger- 
ated, and he feared His Highness had 
fallen under influences which he must 
condemn. In the enclosures there were 
most detailed memoranda of all the in- 
terviews between Sir Lewis Pelly and 
the Minister of the Ameer, and yet 
there was no mention of this demand, 
or of the answer thereto. The ques- 
tion he (Mr. W. E. Forster) wished to 
ask was whether there was not some 
such allusion; and, if there was not, 
upon what Lord Lytton founded his 
statement in the 33rd and 34th para- 
graphs, that there was a demand for 
explanation, and that the Envoy gave it? 
He could not find in the detailed account 
either the demand or the explanation. 
One other Paper he should like to ask 
for, which was not of great importance; 
but he thought they should have the 
letter from Captain Grey, alluded to in 
the Memorandum by Dr. Bellew, in 
page 195. This letter he wanted pro- 
duced; because, though he could not 
put his hand on the statement, he 
knew it was in the despatches, that 
one reason why the Indian Govern- 
ment believed the Ameer was hostile 
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was that he thought this Minister was 
prejudiced against him. With respect 
to the letters referred to in the despatch 
which Lord Cranhrook called the eva- 
sive letter, perhaps they were not in 


England. [Mr. E. Srannorz: Yes, 
they are.| Then, again, the Nawab 
Gholam Hussein Khan was sent to 


sound the Ameer as to whether he would 
receive Sir Neville Chamberlain, and the 
practice was in Indian matters for a 
gentleman sent on a mission to make a 
Report. If he did make a Report, and 
if it was in England, would it be pro- 
duced? If it was not, would the Go- 
vernment telegraph for it? He could 
not help thinking that the Report would 
throw a great deal of light upon the 
Ameer’s conduct. The only other re- 
quest for additional information which 
he would make referred to a different 
matter. The policy with regard to the 
admission of British Residents in Af- 
ghanistan had been admitted on all 
sides to have been changed by Lord 
Salisbury, who wrote on the 22nd of Jan- 
uary to Lord Northbrook, and again on 
the 19th of November, in a tone which 
undoubtedly denoted a great change of 
policy. The question he was going to 
ask was, whether there were any opi- 
nions given by any Members of the In- 
dian Council in England on the matter, 
and whether they would be produced ? 
He could not think that there was any- 
thing in any of these Papers which the 
Government would refuse to give to the 
House. He had only one other remark 
to make, and it was with reference to 
the question as between the present Go- 
vernment and the Government he had 
had the honour of being connected with. 
It might be thought unseemly that there 
should be bickerings between two front 
Benches, between the present Ministers 
and the late Ministers, with regard to 
their past conduct when the country was 
in a difficult position, and when they 
were engaged in so very important a 
matter; yet the Opposition could not, 
with a due regard to their own honour, 
allow charges to be made against them 
without making some reply. He only 
wished, very briefly, just to state what 
the country, generally speaking, under- 
stood by Lord Cranbrook’s despatch. 
They understood, first, that Lord North- 
brook and the Government did not agree 
as to the treatment of the Ameer ; that, in 
consequence of that disagreement, Lord 
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Northbrook informed the Ameer that the 
discussion as to his reception of a Resi- 
dent had better be postponed to a more 
convenient season, and that the result 
was that no assurances were given to the 
Ameer. He was confident that it was 
the impression of the country that the 
Ameer wanted assurances against Rus- 
sia; that Lord Northbrook was prepared 
to give these assurances; and that it was 
owing to the action of the Home Go- 
vernment that they were not given. 
Now, the facts were these—that Lord 
Northbrook proceeded to give certain 
assurances containing the word “ pro- 
bable,” and that it was in consequence of 
a telegram he received from the Home 
Government that he missed out the word 
‘‘probable,” and gave to his assurances 
a stronger character. The question of 
the assurances was not — On 
the contrary, in the Blue Book there 
are positive statements made by Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Lytton, that assur- 
ances were given against aggression. He 
thought they had some right to complain 
of the right hon. Gentleman dwelling 
upon the refusal of Lord Northbrook to 
insert in his communication to the 
Ameer a distinct reference to a possible 
aggression on the part of Russia; because 
they had every reason to believe that 
for two years, at least, thereafter the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues 
would have taken up precisely the same 
ground. Lord Nozthbrook was given 
to understand by the Government that 
the policy of their Predecessors was 
approved. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU*: Sir, a 
reference has been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) to some “acts of 
hostility ” supposed to have been com- 
mitted by the Ameer of Afghanistan 
against the English nation. No such 
acts could have been committed prior to 
the conclusion of the Peshawur Confer- 
ences in the month of May of last year ; 
for Lord Lytton and the Indian Council 
wrote, in their despatch of May 10— 


‘We see no reason to anticipate any act of 
aggression on the part of the present Ameer, 
or on our own part any cause of interference 
with His Highness. relations with him 
are still such as we commonly maintain with 
the Chiefs of neighbouring and friendly 
countries.” —[_A fghanistan, No. 1, p. 172.] 


Sir Lewis Pelly, moreover, on March 15, 
1877, summed up the conclusions of the 
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Conference in a Paper for the Ameer’s 
Envoy, and said— 

“The British Government harbours no hostile 
designs against Afghanistan. . . . The Afghan 
people may rest fully assured that so long as they 
are not excited by their Ruler, or others, to acts 
of aggression upon the territories or friends of 
the British Government, no British soldier will 
ever be permitted to enter Afghanistan unin- 
vited.... The Ameer... need be under no 
apprehension whatever of any hostile action on 
the part of the British Government.” —[ Ibid. 
p. 220.j 
The supposed casus belli is simply and 
solely the refusal to receive, at the 
date named by Lord Lytton, an armed 
British Embassy of 1,000 strong. It is 
worth while to trace the causes of that 
refusal; for there is a patent and dis- 
tinct chain of causes and effect, which 
brought about that refusal and the war. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
just accounted for the lateness of the 
production of the Papers—just a week 
before this time—and the short notice 
which was given for the assembling of 
Parliament—little more than a week— 
by saying that the Government had not 
at all expected a war; and that as soon 
as they saw that war was inevitable, 
they determined upon calling Parlia- 
ment together. I was glad to hear that 
assertion; for it is as much as denying 
that the war was intentionally brought 
about, and a casus belli invented to serve 
a particular purpose. That, indeed, 
would be a crime too awful in its con- 
ception, and too heinous in its perpe- 
tration, for anyone calmly to contem- 
plate. But if this be not true, then the 
Government may be accused of want of 
prescience in not foreseeing the war of 
which they had been warned by the 
Indian Council, and of blindness in not 
detecting a very manifest chain of causes 
and effect. At the time of our Afghan 
reverses, in 1842, a policy towards 
Afghanistan was inaugurated. That 
policy was to cultivate and maintain, by 
every means in our power, the goodwill 
and friendship of the Ameer, and, as a 
part of that policy, not to force upon him 
the location of European Envoys on his 
territory. That policy was perfected by 
Lord Canning; it was carried out by 
Lord Lawrence; it was endorsed and 
practised by Lord Mayo; and not repu- 
diated by Lord Northbrook. During all 
that time, for 30 years, there has been 
an Indian Envoy at the Court of Cabul ; 
but no British Envoy was forced upon 
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the Ameer. That policy was successful. 
On June 7, 1875, the Indian Govern- 
ment wrote, in a despatch to Lord 
Salisbury— 

‘Tf we have formed a correct judgment of 
the sentiments of the Ameer tow the British 
Government, the main objects of the policy 
which was advocated by Lord Canning. . . are 
secured.’’—[ Ibid. p. 134.] 


Lord Salisbury, however, comes to the 
India Office in 1874, and “he soon 
determines to change the policy which 
had been maintained by so many succes- 
sive Governments, and advocated by all 
who were acquainted with India, and 
which had been successful; he deter- 
mined to change it, and adopt an oppo- 
site policy. He wrote a high-handed 
despatch, commanding a change of 
policy. The Indian Council replied by a 
dignified, but strong protest, warning him 
of the dangers which he was incurring. 
Lord Salisbury’s despatch was written on 
January 22, 1875. The Indian protest 
was written on June 7th. On November 
19th, Lord Salisbury sent a still more 
peremptory order, directing the appoint- 
ment of a British Envoy. Again, Lord 
Northbrook and his Council remon- 
strated, protesting in strong and unmis- 
takable terms— 

‘We deprecate, as involving serious danger 
to the peace of Afghanistan and to the interests 
of the British Empire in India, the execution, 
under present circumstances, of the instructions 
oaee) in your Lordship’s Despatch.” —[bid. 
p- ° 


This was met by Lord Salisbury, and 
overriden, by a most peremptory order 
to carry out the opposite policy without 
a moment’s delay. There is then a 
hiatus in the Blue Book. But we know 
that Lord Northbrook came home before 
his time, and that Lord Lytton was 
appointed. Lord Lytton had con- 
ferences with Lord Salisbury and the 
Russian Ambassador, Count Schouvaloff, 
and went to India to carry out the new 
policy. There was a new Council and a 
new Viceroy ; and they wrote home in 
May, 1877, that the information con- 
cerning these conferences with the 
Russian Ambassador “ influenced their 
considerations,’ and then they pro- 
ceeded to affirm many things which 
they had a short time before most 
stoutly denied, in order to vindicate or 
at least exculpate the change of policy. 
Thus was the settled and time-honoured 
policy of 30 years reversed, and no 
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information is laid before the House of 
the grounds which ‘influenced’? and 
brought about that change. We know 
not how or by what arguments that 
sudden volte-face, before the Russian 
Ambassador, was produced. It is now 
for the House to look at the results, not 
unpredicted and unwarned, and to judge 
of that change of policy. A policy 
approved and maintained by Parlia- 
ment, by successive Administrations and 
Viceroys, has been suddenly and secretly 
altered, and Parliament knows not the 
reasons which induced the alteration. 
Unless the House of Commons is to be 
no more than a debating society, it must 
judge the acts of the Ministry, and hold 
them responsible for a change in a de- 
clared policy that Parliament had ap- 
proved. Thecountry expects the House 
to do this. Yet the information which 
alone can enable the House to arrive at 
this judgment, has not been laid before 
the House; and we are called together 
because the wilful change of policy has 
immediately resulted in a war, just as 
we were forewarned that it would. The 
fact I believe to be this—Lord Salisbury 
never apprehended the old policy, be- 
cause of a most pernicious fallacy in his 
mind; and he initiated the new policy 
as a direct outcome of that fallacy. He 
could not understand the former policy, 
which has been termed ‘masterly in- 
activity,’ because he has no conception 
of any influence except brute force. He, 
for the same reason, disbelieved in the 
possibility of any Russian influence being 
exerted in Afghanistan or India, and 
told us to study ‘‘ maps on a large scale,”’ 
and see how far off Indiais from Russia ; 
and he jeered at Russian power being 
felt in India, saying that you might just 
as well expect a Russian Army to march 
on the Cape of Good Hope. As he mis- 
judged the former policy, so too when 
he found that Russian influence had 
become paramount at Cabul, he had no 
other idea of establishing English 
influence, except by brute force. Yet, 
‘opinion is stronger than armies.” 
That disbelief in anything except brute 
force is the grave error in Lord Salis- 
bury’s mind, which has proved fatal to 
our influence in the East, and has 
thrown Afghanistan into the arms of 
Russia, and given Russian policy full 
scope in Europe. He has, as I will 


presently show, been playing Russia’s 
game, in fighting the Ameer, and 
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causing us to assume the character of 
aggressors, while Russia is enabled to 
appear as a protector. Lord Napier, in 
his ableMemorandum on this question (at 
page 225 of the Papers)—a Memoran- 
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dum penned on the very day of the 
signature of the Schouvaloff-Salisbury 
capitulation—May 30—says—“ We have 
managed the Ameer badly. .. . the 
Afghans look upon us as a weak and 
treacherous people.” That is very 
true; and all our recent acts and words 
have, I will show, tended to increase 
that distrust in the Ameer’s mind. It 
will be found, by the Papers, that the 
Ameer reiterated frequently his pro- 
found distrust of the Russians. That 
feeling pervades, indeed, the whole of 
Central Asia. Thuswe read in Sir Donald 
McLeod’s Memorandum (page 47)— 

** All the information I have been enabled to 
obtain on the subject leads me to believe that 
there exists, throughout Central Asia, in the 
minds of all the most influential and best in- 
formed of its populations, a wide spread feeling 
of distrust and dislike of the Russians, as an 
aggressive and unscrupulous Power, who have 
brought their co-religionists (Mahommedans) 
to ruin and humiliation, in almost all quarters 
where their dominion has been established.”’ 


That was written in 1868, before the 
events of the late war, the Berlin Treaty, 
and the Secret Agreement ; or the same 
would have been also said of us. 
Another example of this feeling is given 
in the Ameer’s letter of May 5, 1873 
(page 110), in which he says— 


“Tt cannot be concealed that it is impossible 
for the Russians to remain always firm in their 
negotiations. For instance, they could not 
remain firm in their engagements about the 
Crimea even for a short period. My anxioty 
which I feel on account of the Russians will 
never be removed unless the British Govern- 
ment adorns the Afghan Government with 
great assistance in money and ammunitions of 
war for the troops, and unless great aid is given 
for the construction of strong forts throughout 
the Northern Afghan Border. And further, if 
an emergency arises from the Afghan Govern- 
ment to oppose the Russians, such opposition 
cannot take place without the co-operation of 
the disciplined troops of the British Govern- 


ment... . Time has approached -very near, 
when the Russians, after taki ossession of 
Urganj ‘and Merve Shajehan, will make com- 


munications for exercising some influence in my 
kingdom.” 


That was the state of feeling throughout 
Russia. They knew the Russians to be 
false, faithless, and robbers of territory 
by fraud and force. They recognized 
the fact that the Russian political prin- 
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ciple is—Destruction in order to annex. 
What should have been our line of con- 
duct? We should have been careful to 
dissociate ourselves entirely from the 
Russians, and separated ourselves en- 
tirely from their proceedings. What 
was our line of conduct? On Gortcha- 
koff’s suggestion we did the very re- 
verse. We set to work thoroughly to 
re-assure the Ameer (as we learn from 
page 211 and many other places). We 
told the Ameer that there is no danger 
from Russia; no precautions need be 
taken against Russia ; Russia will never 
invade him, nor interfere in his terri- 
tory; there is not the slightest reason 
to fear Russia. Lord Salisbury expa- 
tiated upon this theme in his speech 
about ‘‘large scale maps,” and ‘‘ Cape 
of Good Hope’’ re-assurance. Doubtless, 
that speech was read in Cabul, and the 
incredulous Afghans learned that we 
English considered that the inspection 
of a large map was enough to convince 
any sane man that the Russians could 
never reach Afghanistan, and that no 
apprehensions need be entertained of a 
Russian advance in Central Asia. But, 
at the same time, we were urging the 
Ameer to receive a British Envoy at 
Cabul, and English officers on his 
Northern Frontier. ‘I really cannot be 
answerable for their lives (reiterated 
the Ameer), my people have an ineradi- 
cable hatred to Europeans.” Yet we 
continued to urge it vehemently. ‘‘ Why 
then should you want to send Envoys 
and officers ?”’ asked he. ‘‘ Merely out of 
kindness; in order to protect your terri- 
tory.” ‘‘From whom?” ‘From Russian 
aggression.” ‘That is but a pretext 
(thought he). You tell me not to fear 
Russian aggression, and yet you want 
to send Envoys and officers to protect 
me against Russian aggression. I sus- 
pect that you would send them to under- 
mine my independence, so that you may 
make me a mere Indian Prince, or 
openly annex my territory.”’ That was a 
very natural conclusion for him to arrive 
at, and that was the conclusion which 
he arrived at. Colonel Taylor, the 
British Commissioner at Umbeyla, 
wrote these words with regard to British 
officers in Afghanistan— 


‘¢ Asa body, the Afghans do distrust us, and 
the re-appearance of fair facesin the streets of 
Cabul would not be popular, as they would be 
regarded as the forerunners of occupation.” — 
[Jbid. p. 58.] 
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That was a very natural conclusion in 
regard to the real object in the urgency 
of British demands to send British 
Envoys. The occupation of Quetta 
strengthened that suspicion. ‘‘ It would 
be a very good step,” said the Indian 
Government, ‘‘ provided you could get 
the Ameer to concur in it; but not other- 
wise, as it would raise his suspicions.” 
Look at the position of Quetta on the 
map; at the mouth of the Bolan Pass ; 
excellent to bar an advance of the Rus- 
sians; but no one fears an advance of 
the Russians; we are all thoroughly 
re-assured on that point. The only 
other use of it is, as a basis from which 
to effect a coup de main on Candahar, 
and then on Guzni, and then on Cabul. 
That was the next step to sow distrust, 
and to make the Ameer suspect our in- 
tentions. So that, as we re-assured the 
Ameer against all fears concerning 
Russia, as Prince Gortchakoff persuaded 
us to do, we were, in fact, causing him to 
distrust our own good intentions. Not 
content with this, the suggestion is 
quietly rumoured (as we find from the 
despatch of the Indian Government of 
May 10th, 1877) that the Ameer was 
‘‘assumed to be dependent” on Great 
Britain. We are further told (page 
166)— 

‘Prince Gortchakoff had not been slow to 
fix jupon us all the responsibilities of such a 
position... . It is the British Government 
which the Government of Russia would en- 
deavour to hold responsible for the conduct of 
the Ameer.” 


He had not only, then, been led, by our 
own words and acts, to mistrust us, and 
to suspect us; but he was induced to 
associate us in the same enterprize with 
the Russians, and we had so far suc- 
ceeded that he was already regarded as 
a mere dependent of Great Britain. 
What was the effect on the Ameer? At 
the Peshawur Conferences, on May 19th, 
1877, we find the Envoy saying signifi- 
cantly—You talk of danger? But 
danger is of two kinds, external and 
internal. Against all external danger 
you have re-assured me; you say there 
isnone. There is then only a danger 
from within; and that is the very thing 
which I fear that your Envoys would 
cause. The mischief seemed, then, to 
have been already done; and it was 
worked by our own hands. Yet we 
were not content. We allowed our- 
selves to be inveigled into going further 
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in our mischievous re-assurance. The 
Envoy at the Peshawur Conferences was 
acunning man. He bethought him of 
a delicate test. ‘‘ You wish me to accept 
your British Envoys, to guard me 
against Russia, because the advance of 
Russia is so rapid in Central Asia? 
(thought he.) I will see whether you are 
sincere.” He therefore said to Sir Lewis 
Pelly (page 114)— ‘The Turkomans, 
across the Oxus, are much afraid of the 
Russian Army which is cise ag. A 
and they have sent to the Ameer for help 
against the advancing Russians; but 
what do you, Sir Lewis Pelly, advise?” 
“Oh!” said Sir Lewis, ‘‘the Turko- 
mans are a set of robbers; do not help 
them; leave them to the Russians.” 
‘‘Oh no! (thought the Envoy), you seem 
very much to concur in the Russian 
plans of aggression ; perhaps you belong 
to the same gang, and are a mere pal of 
theirs.” That was a suspicion. Was it 
a just suspicion? Of course, it was 
more than a suspicion. For the 
Peshawur Conference was closed in 
February, 1877; while on January 28, 
1876, the Indian Government wrote, in 
their despatch, concerning— 


‘¢ The assurances given to the Ameer, that a 
good understanding exists between England 
and Russia on Central Asian affairs.” —[ did. 
p. 164.] 


Then England and Russia had already 
come to an understanding, not only as 
to what should be done with Afghanis- 
tan, but also respecting all the Khanates 
of Central Asia! The booty was already 
divided beforehand! That was one way 
of ‘‘re-assuring’’ the Ameer, who had 
already begun to think that Afghanistan 
had been placed between the upper and 
nether millstone! Again, the Viceroy 
and Sir Lewis Pelly used a threat to 
the Envoy at Peshawur—a threat which 
flew like an arrow, to wound beyond its 
mark. On October 10, 1876 (page 183) 
they said— 


“ Our only interest in maintaining the inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan is to providé for the 
security of our own Frontier. But the moment we 
cease to regard Afghanistan as a friendly and 
firmly allied State, what is there to prevent us 
from providing for the security of our Frontier 
by an understanding with Russia, which might 
have the effect of wiping Afghanistan out of the 
map altogether? If the Ameer does not 
desire to come to a speedy understanding with 
us, Russia does; and she desires it at his 
expense.”’ 


Lord Robert Hontagu 
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Just as I thought! said the Ameer to 
himself; they have been plotting to- 
gether for my destruction ; and if I can- 
not be persuaded to admit the “‘ internal 
danger,” they will tear me in pieces by 
force; better to trust to the God of 
Battles and of Justice, and die sword in 
hand. Lord Napier, in his Memoran- 
dum written on the Schouvaloff-Salis- 
bury capitulation day, says— 

‘Does not the example of Turkey, with her 
tributary States stirred into rebellion by emis- 
saries from Russian societies, show the mischief 
— Russia might work in India ?”—[Jbid. 
p. 226.3 


That the Ameer had been thinking 
much on this subject is proved by the 
fact that his Envoy spread out a map, 
and asked Dr. Bellew (on February 7, 
1877) to point to Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina and Servia and Bulgaria, and 
Circassia ; and asked— 


“ How it was that the nations of Europe (and 
notably Great Britain) permitted Russia to send 
her soldiers to fight in the Servian ranks whilst 
the Russian Ambassador remained at Constanti- 
nople.”—[Zbid. p. 202.] 


Doubtless he asked, also, why we inter- 
fered to save Servia, whe had been 
guilty of the ‘‘most outrageous and 
wicked war” (as the Prime Minister 
said on September 21, 1876), and to 
prevent Turkey from crushing Servia, 
and even from taking securities against 
a repetition of the offence. He perhaps 
asked why we had been content with 
telling Russia that it was a breach of 
Treaties and of International Law to 
invade Turkey ; while we did not fulfil 
our obligations under those Treaties, 
and defend the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman Empire. Dr. 
Bellew states that he asked about Cir- 
cassia—Circassia, whose independence 
we had recognised—Circassia, the great 
bulwark that prevented the advance of 
Russia into Central Asia, the first 
fortress of India (as was well remarked 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson, and by others 
in these Afghan Papers). . And we 
allowed Russia to take Circassia and 
menace India! Yet that was of little 
use to Russia; for the Caucasus, even 
although Russian, was yet impassable ; 
and Poti, to the south, was marshy, 
and malarious, and with three miles of 
shoal water between it and the sea; and 
so we gave Russia the only good har- 
bour on the coast — Batoum — and 
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enabled her to turn the Caucasus and 
land her troops to menace Persia and 
India. So the Envoy saw how that by 
our perfidious advice to Turkey we had 
weakened her hands—the Head of all 
Islam—and by our treacherous acts at 
Berlin we had given away her fortresses 
and harbours, and by our secret agree- 
ments, we had partitioned her Empire. 
Nay more; his suspicions were confirmed 
when he read the Premier’s speech on 
the 28th July— 

“One of the results of my attending the 

Congress of Berlin has been to prove; what I 
always suspected to be an absolute fact, that 
this horrible, devastating war, which has just 
terminated, would not have taken place if 
England had spoken with the necessary firm- 
ness.” 
Was not all this enough to make the 
Ameer say: ‘‘ Russia and England seem 
to be pulling together; they are in the 
same Boat: while there is this difference 
between them—Russia is the stronger, 
and England is afraid; besides England 
deserts her allies in the hour of need; 
it is better for me at once to propitiate 
the Russians.”” These were the Envoy’s 
words, as reported by Sir Lewis Pelly 
(page 181)— 

‘The Russians broke Treaties at pleasure, 
were very pushing in their policy, and feared 
no one. The recent political history of Europe 
showed that the English were unable to compel 
the Russians to adhere to Treaties, and were 
equally impotent to arrest Russian aggressions.”’ 
That, then, was the Ameer’s suspicion 
of our real intent in forcing British 
Envoys upon him; and that was the 
estimation in which he held us. In his 
eyes, we seemed to be plotting with his 
enemy, while pretending to behis friend; 
we appeared to be insidiously forcing 
Envoys upon him, in order to break up 
his independence; we- were afraid to 
fight in fulfilment of our Treaty obliga- 
tions; we connived at violations of law ; 
we approached him with character gone 
and honours tarnished. And that was 
the time which Lord Salisbury chose 
for making his haughty demands (page 
159)— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government. . . must have, 
for their own Agents, undisputed access to its 
Frontier positions (of Afghanistan). . . . They 
must be entitled to expect becoming attention 
to their friendly counsels ; and the Ameer must 
be made to understand that, subject to all——”” 

Mr. E. STANHOPE observed that the 
Ameer had never seen the despatch from 
which the noble Lord was quoting. 


{ Dzcemperr 5, 1878} 
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Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU: He 
may have heard of the despatch of 
February 28, 1876, before the Peshawur 
Conference at the end of the year. Such 
things are easily done in India. Iam, 
however, no longer speaking of the 
effect on the Ameer’s mind; I have 
passed from that to the acts of the 
Government—— 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that the 
document referred to was a confidential 
and private despatch, containing instruc- 
tions intended for the Viceroy. The 
Government thought it ought to be now 
published for the information of the 
House. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: Then, 
I think, Sir, that the next poetical effu- 
sion, which Lord Lytton writes, should be 
entitled—‘‘ The Sorrows of a Viceroy ;’’ 
for it appears that he must submit to 
receiving despatches couched in language 
which no gentleman would address to 
his butler. Yet Sir Lewis Pelly, taking 
his cue from his superior, seems almost 
to have capped it. For, on February 15, 
1877 (page 210), he told the Ameer’s En- 
voy that the British Government would— 


“Strengthen the Frontier of British India 

without further reference to the Ameer. . .. The 
Viceroy will take such measures as he may deem 
wise and lawful for strengthening the Frontier 
of British India, and providing for the safety 
and repose of that Empire ; and this without 
communication with the Ameer.” 
Nothing, then, can be more manifest 
than this chain of causes and effect; 
nothing more clear than that the words 
and acts of the Government have led 
straight up to war, and that those acts 
and words were such as to make the 
Ameer conclude that England was per- 
fidious and secretly hostile to him, and 
that his safest course was to cement a 
timely friendship with Russia. This 
effect had been foreseen, but not by the 
British Government. It was foreseen 
that British policy would throw Afghan- 
istan into the arms of Russia, and that 
the consequent war was playing the 
game of Russia and securing her aims. 
The Indian Government, in their de- 
spatch of June 7, 1875 (page 133), 
said— 

“If we are correct in believing that the refusal 
(to receive British Envoys) would not show the 
intentions of the Ameer to be disloyal, it would 
afford no sufficient justification for a change of 
policy which might throw Afghanistan into 
the arms of Russia upon the first favourable 
opportunity. We may also observe that the re- 
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fusal would weaken the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government in any future negotiations with 
Russia when questions might be raised as to 
the real value of British influence in Afghan- 
1s . 

Sir Richard Temple went further, and, 
in his Memorandum (page 69), he states 
theconclusions to which we had arrived— 


“Tf we engage ourselves in Afghanistan, 
Russia will find us in the hour of trial impover- 
ishedand embarrassed. If we keep out of Afghan- 
istan, Russia will find us in the hour of trial 
strong, rich, and prosperous in India. If 
she really wishes us ill she must naturally 
desire that we may be so infatuated as to pur- 
sue the former course. But it is for us to avoid 
the course which our enemies, if we have any, 
would desire us to follow.” 


So much for the expediency of this war ; 
and now as to its justice. Either Lord 
Salisbury intended war, or he did not. 
If he intended to force on a war (which 
he has done, whether intentionally or 
not), then the war is unjust, and a 
grievous crime. If he did not, then by 
over-riding the Indian Government, in 
his pride and petulance, and despising 
its earnest warnings, he has committed 
a very grave error. They closed their 
despatch of January 28th, 1876, with a 
most solemn warning on a matter ‘of 
such grave importance,” and ‘ de- 
precated”’ the demand to send British 
Envoys ‘‘as involving serious danger 
to the peace of Afghanistan.” Was it 
just to make such ademand? It was a 
violation of pledges and assurances re- 
peatedly given by the British Govern- 
ment to the Government of Afghanistan, 
as will be seen on pages 89, 94, and 95. 
The Indian Government themselves 
assert in the above-mentioned despatch 
that— 

“The proposal to establish British Agents in 
Afghanistan is, as we pointed out in our Despatch 
of the 7th of June, a departure from the 
understanding arrived at between Lord Mayo 
and the Ameer at the Umballa Conferences of 
1869.” —{ Ibid, p. 161.] 


At the end of the Conference at Peshawur 
last year, after the demand had been re- 
jected, the Ameer was assured that there 
was no cause of quarrel or ground of 
hostility between England and Afghan- 
istan, as you will see on page 172, 
where we have the statement to this 
effect deliberately written by the Indian 
Government; and on page 220, where 
there is Sir Lewis Pelly’s own assurance. 
Yet the Conference was prematurely 
closed onthedeath of the Ameer’s Envoy, 


Lord Robert Montagu 
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although the Ameer desired to prolong 
it, and had despatched another Envoy 
with instructions to accede to the British 
demands. The cause of war, if any, was 
therefore of a later date. The Indian 
Government (page 247) state it to be the 
Ameer’s refusal to receive the English 
Mission, which was armed, and 1,000 
strong. Yet he did not refuse; he 
merely wished to delay it, as he was 
mourning for his favourite son; and 
also he did not wish to accede to the 
peremptory demand to admit it on a 
specified day; because he said it would 
‘‘ disgrace him in the eyes of his people.” 
But [ intimated that he would receive 
it later. Yet our pretended cause of 
war is his refusal to receive our Mission. 
Be it so. Would that be a just cause of 
war? Sir Neville Chamberlain evidently 
thought that the refusal would not be a 
sufficient cause of war; for he tele- 
graphed to the Viceroy on September 21 
(page 236)—‘‘ Shall Imake. . . . Faiz 
Mahomed... . fire upon us?” and on 
being forbidden to do so, he telegraphed 
(page 244) that he would consider arefusal 
to let the Mission pass ‘‘ the same as if 
we had been fired on.” It is clear that 
such a refusal, even if absolute, would 
not give a cause of war. If an acquaint- 
ance whom I did not care to see were to 
call on me, and I told my servant to say— 
“‘ Not at home,’ would he have a right 
to burst into my house, and enter my 
room and fire a revolver at me? On 
October 6, the Ameer wrote a letter of ex- 
postulation to the Viceroy, saying (page 
252)—‘‘I am astonished and dismayed 
by this letter, written threateningly to 
a well-intentioned friend; then he 
pleads his ‘‘ great trouble,’’—the loss of 
his favourite son, and complains of the 
‘‘harsh and breathless haste ”’ in send- 
ing the Mission. This letter, Lord 
Lytton came to regard as “a direct 
challenge ” (page 253). On October 30, 
Lord Salisbury telegraphed the Ultima- 
tum which was to be sent to the Ameer, 
where the cause of war was thus stated 
(page 254)—‘“‘ You did not hesitate to in- 
struct your authorities on the Frontier 
to repel the Mission by force.” Yet it 
was expressly stated by Major Cavagnari, 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, and others, that 
the Commander of Ali Musjid explained 
that, having received no orders from the 
Ameer, it would be his duty to oppose 
by force the forcible entrance of the 
Mission. It seems to me that there has 
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been no cause of war; and that Lord 
Lytton, in order to make one, trumped 
up a false tale about a threat to shoot 
down Major Cavagnari and his suite 
—a tale utterly repugnant to Major 
Cavagnari’s own account of the affair. 
Yet war is either the highest and most 
solemn judicial act, to procure repara- 
tion or to defend a right; or else it is 
the greatest and most heinous of crimes. 
One murder is bad enough; yet an un- 
just war is murder—murder multiplied 
by thousands. Ifthe Cabinet has made 
an unjust war, then on them rests the 
guilt. But if a majority of the House 
endorses and adopts that action, then the 
fault is with them ; and unless the nation 
protests, the nation is involved in the 
crime. Formy part, I entermy humble 
and feeble protest against that which I 
sincerely believe to be a crime. 
Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
believed the war to be an error finan- 
cially, politically, and in a military point 
of view; and his main reason for this 
belief was that it was based on a viola- 
tion of Treaty obligations in reference 
to the new claim for the admission of 
British officers as Envoys, in violation of 
the condition for non-interference with 
the affairs of Afghanistan, as entered 
into between Her Majesty’s Government 
and Dost Mahomed in 1855. He also 
questioned very much if they had any 
right to occupy Quetta without the con- 
sent of the Ameer. No doubt, the Treaty 
with the Khan of Khelat of 1854 did 
give that right of occupation; but the 
two prior Treaties of 1839 and 1841 
made the Khelat and Shawl territories 
subordinate to the Ruler of Afghan- 
istan; and he hoped they would hear 
something from the Secretary of State 
which would set their minds at rest 
on those points. As to the Khyber 
Pass and the Afridis, the rights of Dost 
Mahomed in that direction were acknow- 
ledged by Sir John Lawrence, and he 
did not see how they could be disputed 
now. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
referred to the 1868 Memorandum of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson which, he said, was 
reported to have been circulated in 
India, and was known to several Eng- 
lish officers there; and he drew atten- 
tion to what was common rumour— 
namely, that a copy of it had fallen 
into the hands of the Ameer, and said 
that it was, ‘in all likelihood, after 
he pursued its contents, so hostile to 
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him, that his conduct towards England 
changed. At all events, the work pub- 
lished by Sir Henry Rawlinson in 1874, 
known as England and Russia in the East, 
advocated the occupation not only of 
Quetta, but of Candahar and Herat, 
and it was very likely a translation of 
this part might have been made for the 
Ameer by the Russians. He would re- 
mind the House that the policy of non- 
interference with Afghanistan had been 
initiated by a Tory Government at the 
time of our disasters. When our Army 
was withdrawn in 1842, Lord Ellen- 
borough, with the advice of the Duke of 
Wellington, by public Proclamation 
abandoned Afghanistan for ever. That 
was the resolution arrived at by the Tory 
Government, aided by the advice of amost 
experienced commander, who said that, 
though we might invade Afghanistan, 
the difficulty lay in coming back again 
from that country. He hoped that they 
would have an estimate given as to the 
probable cost of the war, and trusted 
that it would be a more accurate one 
than that given at the commencement 
of the Abyssinian War. To hold Afghan- 
istan, he maintained they would require 
to keep at least 15,000 European and 
35,000 Native troops, in all 50,000 Euro- 
pean and Asiatic troops, in the country. 
The cost of these, with the many mili- 
tary charges, could not be less than 
£4,000,000. It would be a fatal policy 
to cast this enormous charge on the pre- 
sent embarrassed finances of India. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
that the Queen’s Speech was one of the 
most meagre ever delivered in that 
House. It did not contain one matter 
connected with the affairs of England, 
Scotland, or Ireland. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had spoken as if it 
were a usual thing to omit such matters 
from the Queen’s Speech to a Parlia- 
ment specially summoned ; but in 1867, 
when Parliament was called together in 
November on a question of at least as 
much magnitude, he found that in the 
Speech from the Throne there were many 
important questions affecting the three 
countries of the United Kingdom. Fe- 
nianism in Ireland was referred to, and 
it was stated that it was intended that 
there should be repressive laws with re- 
gard to it. It was also stated that Reform 
Bills for Scotland and Ireland would be 
introduced; that a Commission would 
be issued to settle the boundaries of 
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existing boroughs in England; that 
Bills with regard to bribery and corrup- 
tion at elections, to public schools and 
general education, and to consolidate 
the Acts relating to the Mercantile Ma- 
rine would be brought in. Parliament 
was called together in 1857 in conse- 
quence of a monetary crisis of great 
severity, and because India was then in 
rebellion—a more important reason for 
calling Parliament together than the 
question of Afghanistan. Was there 
on that occasion no reference in the 
Queen’s Speech to local matters of im- 
portance? On the contrary, the Speech 
said that the attention of Parliament 
would be called to the law to regulate 
the representation of the people in Par- 
liament, and that there would be intro- 
duced Bills to amend the law relating 
to real property and to amend several 
branches of the Criminal Law. The 
Government on that occasion indicated 
to the House of Commons what mea- 
sures would be brought in, after, of 
course, the period of adjournment, but 
no such thing was done now. The late 
Lord Derby in February, 1858, when 
Parliament met, and when, in the House 
of Lords, the adjournment of the House 
was moved at an early period of the 
evening, said he conceived that was a 
course of proceeding most unusual, and 
that he was quite surprised the Govern- 
ment had made no statement of their 
general policy, and of the measures 
which they intended to introduce into 
the House after the adjournment. The 
present Government had made no such 
statement either; and very likely when 
the House met in February they would 
still make no announcement of their 
policy. In 1847, on the 18th of Novem- 
ber, when Parliament was called to- 
gether in consequence of the state of 
trade, and a commercial crisis owing 
to the failure of several banks, and 
the condition of trade in America, 
and also because of the famine in Ire- 
land, the Government indicated the 
measures which they intended to intro- 
duce. That was an occasion when they 
may have avoided giving to the coun- 
try a statement of what their policy 
was. But they said in the Queen’s 
Speech that they should introduce a Bill 
to regulate navigation, and that a Com- 
mission would be appointed to report 
on the best means of improving the 
-health of the Metropolis. An Amend- 
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ment was moved and seconded in conse. 

uence of there being no measure for 

e amelioration of the condition of Ire- 
land, upon which an assurance was given 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland as to 
Bills which the Government intended 
to introduce after the adjournment. 
Well, was the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land in his place to-night to tell them if 
the Government meant to do anythin 
for Ireland. There had been three ba 
seasons—that of this year having been 
the worst that had occurred since 1847 
—and was no measure to be introduced 
for the amelioration of the condition of 
that country? Had they been promised 
a University Bill? Had they been told 
their Grand Jury Laws were to be 
amended ? Had they been told there 
was to be a Land Bill? They had been 
told nothing of the kind. Why, there 
might be a Dissolution of Parliament 
before the right hon. Gentleman would 
have an opportunity in February of 
stating what measures he intended to 
introduce. The House might not meet 
after the adjournment until there had 
been a General Election ; and it was very 
convenient for the Government not to 
make any declaration of their intentions 
either with regard to England, Scot- 
land, or diet He should not be at 
all surprised to hear of a Dissolution of 
Parliament before February ; and, there- 
fore, the Government were acting very 
wisely. They had come to a wise con- 
clusion in saying—‘‘ Oh, we will just go 
before Parliament on this Afghan Ques- 
tion, with which we will amuse them 
before we meet again. We will dissolve 
Parliament, and in the meantime we 
will not tell them what we will do.” 
The Government could not be charged 
with having promised to do this or that, 
and with not having done it, and with 
having thereby incurred opposition. 
Whether that was the object of the 
omission or not, the omission might be 
very convenient. Irish Members had 
come 600 miles at an unusual period of 
the year to hear what Her Majesty 
would say with respect to the affairs of 
Ireland and the people of Ireland, and 
then not hearing one word on the sub- 
ject was a proceeding which, at all 
events, merited the condemnation of 
Irish Members. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE hoped the hon. 
Member who had just sat down (Mr. 
M‘Oarthy Downing) would excuse him 
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if he did not refer to the subject which 
the hon. Member had mentioned, but 
addressed himself at once to the sub- 
ject with which he was connected, 
and to which most of the remarks 
that evening had been directed. The 
Government had been asked to give 
some additional Papers. He had laid 
on the Table that night some additional 
Papers with reference to the relations 
between this country and Afghanistan. 
First, there were some Papers relating 
to Mr. M‘Nabb, which had been left out 
by inadvertence as referring in great 
part to other subjects, and to the omis- 
sion of which he was glad that atten- 
tion had been called. Secondly, there 
was the Proclamation, in justification 
of which, against a statement that had 
been made by several hon. Members, he 
wished to say that it certainly was the 
case that at the very time the ne- 
gotiations were going on between Sir 
Lewis Pelly and the Envoy of the 
Ameer, the Ameer was preaching a reli- 
gious war against us. Thirdly, there 
were four letters, or rather one letter, 
written to an official of the Ameer, three 
copies being sent to other officials. 
There was a fifth letter, which was ad- 
dressed to our Agent at Cabul, and that 
letter was opened by the Ameer. The 
following was the text of the Commis- 
sioner of Peshawur’s letter, dated Sep- 
tember 7, to Mustaufi :— 

“ After compliments, I write this friendly 
letter to inform you that the 16th or 17th of 
September has been fixed for the departure of a 
Mission of high rank from the British Govern- 
ment to Cabul, and that the Mission will start 
whether Nawab Gholam Hussein shall or shall 
not by that time have had the honour of wait- 
ing on His Highness the Ameer. The object 
for which Mission is deputed is friendly, and 
the refusal of free passage to it, or interrup- 
tion or injury to its friendly progress, will be 
regarded as act of hostility. I am to explain 
that the Mission will not in any case enter capi- 
tal of Cabul before expiry of the month Rama. 
zan. In conclusion, may you keep well.’’— 
[Afghanistan, No. 2, p. 21.] 


With regard to the Papers asked for by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Kincar- 
dine and others, he was quite sure the 
House would understand that until he 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) consulted his noble 
Friend he could not say whether those 
Papers could be given. Some of them, 
he believed, were not in the possession of 
the India Office; whilst some that were 
asked for were obviously impossible to 
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Lord the Member for Westmeath (Lord 
Robert Montagu) suggested that they 
should publish some opinions which the 
Viceroy had expressed in his Council. 
Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU explained 
that he referred to a report of a Confer- 
ence between Lord Lytton, with his 
Council, and the Russian Ambassador. 
Mr. E. STANHOPE replied, that 
there was no report of such a Conference. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) had 
asked whether the Government would 
lay on the Table any opinion which had 
been expressed by a Member of Council 
adverse to the course which had been 
adopted? He would have to look into 
that matter. He doubted whether any 
such opinion had been expressed in the 
form of a Minute. With regard to 
the Papers actually presented to Par- 
liament, he must say that any at- 
tempt to withhold Papers which could 
with propriety be produced would sub- 
ject them to suspicions which they were 
most anxious to avoid; and he supposed 
that in no Papers had the secrets of 
diplomatic intercourse been so fully 
given to the world. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had accused the Government 
of having struck out a passage contain- 
ing an allegation by the Ameer in which 
the name of Sir Henry Rawlinson was 
mentioned; but the despatch to which 
he alluded contained no reference what- 
ever to Sir Henry Rawlinson, or any 
statement of his. Then there was an- 
other charge made by the hon. Baronet 
with reference to a conversation, of 
which, he believed, there was no report 
at all, but of which, at any rate, no 
report was sent home. He came next 
to one or two of the speeches which had 
been addressed to the House in the 
course of the discussion that evening. 
He was sure the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman opposite (General Sir George 
Balfour) would not expect him to follow 
him at any length into the observations 
which he had made; but he was bound 
to say that if anyone had broken a 
Treaty it was Shere Ali, because he had 
bound himself to be the friend of our 
friends and the enemy of our enemies. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman went 
on to say that we had no right to occupy 
Quetta. Now, this was a question which 
would, he supposed, have to be gone 
into hereafter; but he would say at 
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once that we had an absolute Treaty 
right to occupy Quetta; that. we had 
done so to the advantage of the Ameer ; 
and that the Ameer had since expressed 
his satisfaction at the result of the occu- 
pation upon the trade of Southern Af- 
ghanistan. He wished next to make one 
or two observations on the curious and 
discursive speech which the House had 
heard from the noble Lord the Member 
for Westmeath. The noble Lord jumped 
about from one thing to another, asking 
for explanations and pointing out con- 
tradictions, till no one knew what Go- 
vernment it was of which he was 
speaking ; and he should really not 
venture to follow him through the 
very curious account of the transactions 
which he had given, if he were not 
anxious at once to point out that some 
of the propositions which the noble Lord 
had laid down could not for a moment 
be sustained. It was, in his opinion, 
unpardonable in the noble Lord to have 
accused the Viceroy of India of having 
trumped up a false statement. The 
noble Lord went on to say that we had 
attempted to impose Resident Agents 
on the Ameer contrary to our express 
promise. Now, he (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
would venture to say that no such pro- 
mise had ever been given; and when 
it was suggested that such a promise 
had been made by Lord Mayo, he 
could only reply that no mention of the 
subject had been made by Lord Mayo in 
his communications with the Ameer. If 
hon. Members would look at the para- 
graph of Lord Mayo’s despatch in which 
the subject was mentioned, they would 
find that it was described as a boon 
desired by the Ameer himself. As to 
the statement of Lord Cranbrook, in 
the famous 9th paragraph of his de- 
spatch, of which so much complaint 
was made by right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, he must express his surprise 
that they were content to rest a com- 
plete change of policy on the autho- 
rity of a single telegram. Having re- 
versed, by means of a telegram, the 
whole of our Indian policy as regarded 
the Ameer, they were satisfied to allow 
it to remain on the authority of that 
telegram, and in not one single despatch 
did the Duke of Argyll think fit to place 
on record an explanation of his views. 
Let him examine for a moment what 
the words of that telegram were. The 


Ameer was to be assured that we were 
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to maintain our ‘‘settled policy” in 
favour of Afghanistan, if he would only 
consent to abide by our advice in ex- 
ternal affairs. Well, when a settled 
policy was spoken of, he presumed what 
was meant was the policy which was 
settled at the time of Lord Lawrence 
and Lord Mayo. But what happened? 
Lord Northbrook met the Envoy of the 
Ameer, and gave him further assurances 
of a somewhat vague character. The 
Envoy was then kept waiting for six 
weeks, and during that time there were 
further conversations; and when the 
Ameer at last asked for definite pledges 
against encroachment by Russia, and 
that it should be put in the writing from 
the Viceroy to the Ameer, instead of 
any satisfactory assurances having been 
given, Lord Northbrook, in a letter 
dated the 6th of September, informed 
him that, in his opinion, the question 
was of such importance that the discus- 
sion of it should be postponed to a 
“more suitable opportunity.” In his 
despatch of January 28, 1876, Lord 
Northbrook had said that nothing short 
of full promises of protection would be 
satisfactory to the Ameer; and that, 
consequently, in the Viceroy’s letter, 
the question had been deliberately re- 
served for future consideration. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) had called 
attention to a paragraph in the Address 
to which he had some objection, and he 
thought it very desirable there should 
be some change in the wording of it. 
He (Mr. E. Stanhope) would ask leave 
of the House to propose an Amendment 
of certain words of the Address, which 
he thought would entirely meet the 
views of everyone. He would ask, in 
the third paragraph, to omit the words 
‘to express our regret,’’ and to substi- 
tute the words ‘humbly to thank Her 
Majesty for informing us.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In paragraph 3, line 1, to leave out the words 
‘*To express our regret,’’ in order to insert the 
words “ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for in- 
forming us,” —(Mr. Edward Stanhope,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and negatived. 


Words inserted. 
Main Question, as amended, proposed. 
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Mz. OHILDERS said, before the 
debate closed, he thought some further 
reference should be made to the very 

inted remarks by hisnoble Friend the 
Member for the Radnor Boroughs (the 
Marquess of Hartington) with reference 
to the discrepancies in the despatch, as 
to which remark had been made, and as 
to which no explanation had been given 
either by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer or by the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down. He thought it was 
absolutely due to the House that some 
such explanation should be given before 
the debate closed, for there were dis- 
— on which comment might be 
made on another occasion. It was 
absolutely necessary to elucidate the 
problem why, when a great change of 
policy had occurred, it had been subse- 
quently contradicted in Parliament, as 
had been done by Lord Salisbury. In 
the last despatch it was very distinctly 
stated that a change in the policy to- 
wards Afghanistan was deliberately made 
by the Government some time ago, and 
steps were taken in connection with that 
change of policy. Lord Salisbury had 
made a statement in the House of Lords 
as to the continuance of the former 
policy; and yet when his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Hartington) had read 
this despatch the Chancellor of the 


‘ Exchequer made no answer to it. (The 


CancELtor of the ExcHEQuer said that 
arose from an oversight.] He had no 
idea of impugning the truth, veracity, 
or honour of the Foreign Secretary or 
any Member of the Government; but 
when hon. Members read in a de- 
spatch statements which they knew were 
not accurate, they were perfectly en- 
titled to speak of them in language 
which was warranted by the despatch 
itself. He considered that the dis- 
crepancies he had referred to were 
worthy of grievous censure, and that the 
explanations which had been up to this 
point given by Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government were not satisfactory ex- 
planations, and also that the charges 
made against them were well founded, 
and had not been disproved. The House 
would remember the manner in which 
that despatch had been published and 
received, and the very singular argument 
they had heard from the right hon. 
Gentleman that evening, that the very 
incompleteness of the despatch would 
be advantageous to those it impugned 
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if it only notified certain points of at- 
tack and defence. That despatch had 
been published in a very unusual way 
in the newspapers, a week before the 
Papers were issued. It was a carefully 
arranged statement for a particular Party 
purpose ; but the prenins - on which it 
was based were not made public, so 
that the Government deliberately kept 
back from their opponents the defence 
from an attack which would have been 
impossible if the Papers had been issued 
in the usual way. When the whole 
question came to be discussed next week 
it would be seen what were the real 
facts, and we could then enter more fully 
into the matter. Notwithstanding the 
repudiation of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he contended that para- 
graph 9 of Lord Cranbrook’s despatch 
conveyed a most unfairinference. That 
paragraph, too, had been said to be not 
@ principal ey of the despatch, but 
only part of a long narrative; yet it 
was remarkable that every person in 
the country who spoke or wrote on the 
subject had immediately fixed on that 
9th paragraph. He was willing to 
believe that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and his Colleagues were as 
simple as they professed to be; but they 
were the caly Weatiets of their Party 
who were so simple. Besides, the 9th 
paragraph of the despatch was the foun- 
dation of almost all that followed. The 
whole argument of the central part of 
that despatch was that a wrong policy 
had been adopted at a certain time; that 
to that error all the mischief the de- 
— described was due; and that, 
therefore, an opposite policy was wise. 
It was noteworthy that there were only 
two statements in the whole despatch 
for which the authority was given, and 
both of these were in the 9th paragraph. 
It should, therefore, have been pre- 
eminently accurate, as when published 
no one could verify the quotations. Yet 
what happened? The quoted telegram 
consisted actually of an opinion and an 
instruction. The opinion was quoted in 
the paragraph; but the course which 
the Viestoy was instructed to pursue 
was not stated. And what the Viceroy 
said he had done was omitted, the only 
part quoted being his account of what 
neither he nor anyone else could 
have done. This was the real basis of 
the charge of unfairness which had 
been brought against the Government, 
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He would give the House an illustra- 
tion of what he meant in the shape of 
a narrative of a similar kind. Suppose 
it were proposed to give an account 
of the events connected with the last 
Administration, and suppose it were 
stated that the ‘late Government at the 
time of the General Election deemed it 
desirable to disestablish the Irish Church, 
and suppose the narrative then went on 
to say—‘“‘ but Her Majesty’s Opposition 
did not share the sentiments of the 
Government, and the Opposition ulti- 
mately succeeded in themselves be- 
coming the Government.” That would 
be exactly a parallel case to this objec- 
tionable paragraph in Lord Cranbrook’s 
despatch. All the statements contained 
in such an imaginary narrative as he 
had described were perfectly true, but 
it was not the whole truth, and a similar 
suppression stamped this despatch with 
the character which was now universally 
ascribed to it. The hon. Gentleman 
who had last spoken had made a most 
ingenious defence of the omission in 
paragraph 9; but he placed it upon a 
ground that appeared to him (Mr. 
Childers) untenable. He had endea- 
voured to draw a line between ‘the 
settled policy’? of the Governments of 
Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook and 
the assurances which Lord Northbrook 
wished to give in 1873. For that there 
was not a shadow of foundation. He 
could prove this by the statements of 
the Government itself, for the despatch 
was not the only account that had been 
given of these assurances. With regard 
to the assurances of material assistance 
offered by Lord Northbrook to the Ameer 
in 1878, if the House would refer to the 
statements to the Ameer at the Pesha- 
wur Conference, and even to Lord 
Lytton’s despatch narrating that negoti- 
ation, it would be seen that the present 
Government considered that those assur- 
ances had been of the amplest character ; 
and it was not until the last despatch of 
Lord Cranbrook was compiled, that it 
was thought essential to throw blame on 
the late Government. The fact was that 
the Ameer wanted more unconditional 
and absolute assurances than any Govern- 
ment whatever had been prepared to con- 
cede tohim. Ina discussion in the other 
House, in 1874, Lord Derby, speaking 
with express reference to those negotia- 
tions of 1873, declared in the most em- 
phatic manner, on the part of the present 
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Government, that the assurances which 
the Ameer was seeking to obtain, and 
the condition which he was seeking to 
attach to them, were such as it would 
be improper for the British Government 
to assent to. He could not, therefore, 
accept the explanation which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had given as to 
the accuracy and fairness of that de- 
spatch. When the right hon. Gentleman 
said that despatch was the act of the 
Government and net that of an individual 
Minister, it was quite unnecessary to 
apologise for any strong language about 
it, which absurdly enough had been 
attempted to be called a personal attack 
on Lord Cranbrook; but it was necessary 
promptly to unmask its grossly and un- 
fairly inaccurate character, and that in- 
accuracy had now been conclusively 
shown in the course of the debate. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: Sir, I 
shall endeavour to follow the example of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
(Mr. M‘Carthy Downing), and give ex- 
pression to the feeling I entertain re- 
garding this Address. My hon. Friend 
quoted several instances to show that the 
practice of submitting a Speech which 
contains no reference to local legislation 
is very unusual ; and he complained that 
the claims put forward on behalf of the 
Irish people had been completely ig-, 
nored. In my opinion, when we have 
been summoned here frum different 
parts, we ought, at all events, to have 
been informed of the intentions of the 
Government respecting our own coun- 
try, in the condition of which we are far 
more interested than in the successful 
policy of the Government in Afghanis- 
tan. Although I am opposed to the 
foreign policy of the present Govern- 
ment, I have not taken part in the Party 
quarrels or divisions in this House ; and 
I do not intend to take part with the 
Liberal Party in any division which 
may be called for on foreign policy, 
being convinced, as I am, that, as be- 
tween the two Parties, it is six of one 
and half-a-dozen of the other. What 
has this debate been this evening? Not 
such as to enlighten us as to the right 
and wrong of the war, but simply an 
attempt on the part of the Government 
to vindicate their policy, and an attempt 
on the part of the Opposition to show 
that something they did on a certain 
occasion is not deserving of the censure 
which has been -cast. upon it. Neither 
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Her Majesty’s Government on the one 
hand nor the Opposition on the other 
have endeavoured to show that the policy 
of either of them is one that will recom- 
mend itself to liberty-loving men, or to 
those who profess be actuated by 
Christian principles. [Ireland is often 
regarded as an integral portion of the 
Empire; but my first duty as an Irish 
Nationalist is to assert the distinct 
nationality of Ireland. And why? Be- 
cause, in ordinary times, Ireland is shut 
out from the observation of Europe, and 
her aspirations are judged by the cari- 
catures given in the English Press. It 
is, therefore, when questions of an inter- 
national character are before the House, 
that it becomes the duty of Irishmen to 
stand forward before Europe and declare 
that their first consideration is the 
nationality of their own country. The 
Union between Ireland and England is 
only a Union in name. It is not a 
union of hearts. It is the result of the 
blackest crime ever perpetrated by one 
nation against another—the destruction 
of the Irish Parliament. And the Im- 
perialism of Lord Beaconsfield in 1878 
ought to be as odious to the Irish people 
—certainly, it was as destructive to 
liberty—as the Imperialism of Pitt in 
1798. It has the same object in view— 
English aggrandisement; it adopts the 
same means of reaching its object—cor- 
ruption and violence; it proceeds from 
the same arrogant, liberty-hating Tory 
Party, and marches forward to the same 
dishonoured victory over the bodies of 
brave patriots fallen in defence of their 
native land. I have read all that has 
been written and spoken recently by 
English statesmen of both Parties on 
the subject of the Afghan War, and I 
am bound to say that a good deal of 
what they have said of each other is sub- 
stantiated by the official Correspondence 
which has been placed in our hands. The 
accusations they have levelled at each 
other are well sustained in the official 
Papers ; and as an Irishman I have the 
greatest pity for England, whose politi- 
cians are plunged in such violent dissen- 
sions that they seem determined to fight 
each other like the Kilkenny cats, until 
there is nothing left but their tails. We 
Irish are so often lectured on the sin of 
disunion that we would be justified in 
preaching a sermon on the beauty of 
Christianity for the benefit of Indian 
Viceroys and ex-Viceroys, and English 
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Ministers and ex-Ministers; but it re- 
quires too large a stock of English hypo- 
crisy and self-complacency to succeed in 
such a task. I object to the Address in 
answer to the Royal Speech, because it 
is the duty, Sir, of the Representatives 
of the people to demand the redress of 
grievances before granting Supplies. I, 
for one, shall exhaust all the Forms of 
the House in refusing the Supplies for 
this wicked war. In the name of my 
constituents I denounce it as a base and 
cowardly aggression on an independent 
State. I shall vote against the Address, 
because I condemn and abhor the brutal 
policy which has been pursued towards 
the Afghan nation. I shall vote against 
the Address, because the Government 
has turned a deaf ear to the cries for 
justice which have been repeatedly 
raised on behalf of the Irish people in 
this House. Ireland repudiates from 
her heart and soul this blood-stained Im- 
perialism, which tramples on the rights 
of nations; and though I care not who 
may betray her honour, by associating 
her fair name with the unhallowed 
policy of the Government in this unholy 
war, I assert that her sympathies are 
now, as they have ever been, on the side 
- struggling freemen in every oppressed 
and. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, that the curtain 
fell last Session upon Her Majesty’s 
Ministers placing on the back of John 
Bull Asia Minor. Now they were going 
to place there Asia Major too. The 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
seemed to him to be one of universal 
annexation and war with smaller Powers, 
with those who might be weak enough 
to be safely bullied, in order that their 
territories might be added to that al- 
ready overgrown Empire. The state of 
home affairs in England and Ireland 
was far more serious and far more 
worthy of a winter Session than this 
Afghan business, or any of these aggres- 
sive wars of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
What was the condition of Ireland at 
that moment ? In a commercial and in- 
dustrial point of view her condition was 
eminently worthy the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government; yet it was at 
that moment, when trade was depressed, 
and finances paralysed, that they came 
forward and prevented the revival of 
public confidence by creating gloomy 
apprehensions of further financial bur- 
dens and additional wars. They must 
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lay at the doorsof Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the guilt and blame of whatever 
financial disaster might occur in Ireland 
from that broken confidence which could 
only be restored by a policy of peace. 
They had fondly hoped that after the 
Berlin Treaty and the return of the 
Prime Minister from that capital, there 
would be an end to the torture and sus- 
pense to which they had been accustomed 
for the past two years, but they had 
been mistaken. Every interest in the 
country was groaning under the present 
condition of affairs, for they could not 
tell from day to day what policy would 
be brought forth by that Ministry of sur- 
prises. Indeed, next week might see the 
Government spring upon them another 
war, and that at a time when great 
numbers of the people of England—in 
Staffordshire and elsewhere—were suf- 
fering from absolute starvation. He 
should have thought there would have 
been some reference in the Queen’s 
Speech to the distress from which the 
people were at present suffering. Grave 
evils were at the doors of their manufac- 
turers, and that was the moment selected 
by the Government for a military prome- 
nade with a Mission that would not, 
perhaps, be characterized truly in our 
day, but which 20 years hence England 
would blush to name. It was an unjust 
and aggressive war; and no greater 
crime that he knew of could be charged 
to a public Ministry than that of making 
war on an uncivilized community with 
an unjust cause. No nation should draw 
the sword lightly. What were the 
grounds for the war? The Prime Minis- 
ter said that we wanted a;“‘ scientific Fron- 
tier ;” and although that had not been 
avowed by Ministers to-night, he would 
rather believe Lord Beaconsfield’s state- 
ment at the Guildhall than some of the 
reasons which had been advanced in that 
House. No. That was good for the 
Guildhall, but it would not do for the 
Houses of Parliament. They spoke of 
an “expedition.” But what was an 
‘‘expedition?”’ It might be scientific 
or geographical. They euphemistically 
called the war an “‘ expedition ’”’ because 
they were ashamed to give it its proper 
name. The Indian Secretary, in his 
final despatch, was far more anxious to 
convict the Opposition than to convict 
the Ameer of wrong. Why had these 
voluminous despatches been withheld 
and then flung upon us in a mass, while 
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ge opinion in England had been mis- 
ed by inspired telegrams from India? 
The object clearly had been to fan the 
war flame. Else, why were the Govern- 
ment dumb while the newspapers com- 
mented on the false telegram about the 
alleged insult? The Ministers put into 
the Royal lips a version of the story of 
the wolf and the lamb. The object of 
the Viceroy had been to pick a quarrel 
with the Ameer: on the same pretences 
on which they had gone to Afghanistan 
they might go to the North Pole. As 
for the Teupsteh: which had been issued 
by Lord Cranbrook to hocus the people, 
it was a Party document manifesting 
much more anxiety to show that the 
Liberal Party were wrong than that 
the Ameer deserved punishment. It 
was of a piece with the false telegrams 
sent from Simla with the tacit connivance 
of the Government officials to arouse the 
war feeling in this country. It was one 
of those tricks of political life which 
were unbecoming the dignity of Cabinet 
Ministers. He considered the Ameer 
came out of this quarrel with credit, 
whilst it was greatly to the reproach 
of Her Majesty’s Government. They 
wanted to fasten a quarrel upon him in 
order to put Residents in his towns. He 
had previously known that Residents 
were spies, who would undermine his 
power, and he got a promise from an 
English Viceroy that no Residents should 
be put in his territory, and now that 
promise was sought to be evaded. 
Russia gave them an undertaking and 
now she was violating it. Let them 
settle with Russia; but she was strong 
and the Ameer was weak. Was that a 
policy worthy of Great Britain, when 
they wished to make the Indians pay for 
their ‘scientific Frontier?’ Just as 
they struck the Ameer rather than 
Russia, because he was weak and Russia 
was strong, so they taxed the Indians 
rather than the English, because the 
former were unrepresented in Parlia- 
ment, and had no one to take their part. 
They were plunging India into bank- 
ruptcy; but for a country which had felt 
the march of Great Britain’s wonderful 
civilization his voice at least should be 
raised, and his vote given to whoever in 
that House made a struggle against that 
unjust war, and against the imposition of 
additional taxation on people who were 
not represented; and he believed he 
might say that the voice and vote and 
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the best will of Ireland would be given 
with a protest against a public wrong, 
and to defend those who could not speak 
for themselves. 

Masor NOLAN said, he regretted that 
no answer had been given by the Go- 
vernment to the remarks which had 
been made as to the omission of any 
reference to Ireland. He regretted that 
there were not more Irish Members 
present ; but he hoped that they would 
be there before the end of the Session 
to protest against the total omission of 
Irish affairs from the Queen’s Speech. 
It might be said that England and Scot- 
land were also omitted ; but he objected 
to the total omission of home affairs. 
He might be told that the whole in- 
terests of the country were entirely with 
the war; but he thought there were 
many grievances in Ireland—the Land 
Question, for instance—which most of 
them would say ought to be settled 
before any foreign war was considered. 
When they saw the tremendous slap in 
the face the Ministry were giving 
Russia by that war, they could not say 
in what they were involved for, or that 
the war in Afghanistan would not be 
followed by war with Russia. Then, 
again, there was not a word in the 
Queen’s Speech about the Irish Univer- 
sity, and he was afraid the Government 
would not do anything on the Land 
Question. If the Ministry would give 
something moderate in that direction, 
they would be satisfied. He would 
allow that the Government had done 
some good last year; if they would give 
them the University, it would be some- 
thing more. The absence of any refer- 
ence to Irish affairs left the Members in 
a most painful position in facing their 
constituents. In face of a war, he con- 
sidered that a country which elected 
its Members freely had a very great 
superiority over the country which could 
not elect its Members freely. There 
was a vast number of persons in Eng- 
land who were not represented ; but, as 
a matter of fact, England could elect its 
Members more freely than Ireland. At 
present the householders in Ireland were 
not represented in that House; and he 
did think it most unfair that they should 
be pledged to a war, and plunged into it 
without having some vote in the matter. 
He thought that they ought to have 
some declaration by the Government to 
a franchise equal in Ireland as in Eng- 
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land before they were committed to a 
war. He was sorry there was not a 
large number of Irish Members present ; 
but he thought that the expression of 
the regret of the Members who were 
there would, perhaps, be the means of 
bringing over a good many more, so 
that if no satisfactory statement was 
forthcoming from the Government they 
might try their strength. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK thought the 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) very inconsistent, for while con- 
demning the course of Her Majesty’s 
Government, heannounced his intention 
of not voting against them. This was 
not a matter simply between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Opposition. 
These were questions in which they 
were all deeply interested; and he could 
not understand how hon. Members could 
use expressions which touched the very 
verge of the usage of Parliament, and 
then declare that they were not going to 
vote. He had also referred to South 
Africa; but the fact was that this country 
had spent its money and its blood there, 
because; it honestly believed it was ne- 
cessary to protect the lives and property 
of Englishmen. It might be an error of 
judgment; but :he thoroughly believed 
that there was nothing to be ashamed 
of in our conduct there. We were, in 
fact, making heavy sacrifices, believing 
that we were doing ourduty. The hon. 
and learned Member for Louth (Mr. 
Sullivan) had condemned our previous 
dealings with the Ameer, and he (Sir 
John Lubbock) was previously of some- 
what the same opinion himself; but he 
was bound to say that upon reading the 
Papers he had altered his views. In 
1855 the Ameer made a stringent Treaty 
with us, and yet after receiving a friendly 
Mission from Russia, when we wished to 
send one, he refused to accept it; and 
again, after he had had ample time to 
consider the matter he treated all com- 
munications with contempt. In this and 
other matters it seemed to him that we 
had just cause of complaint, and he (Sir 
John Lubbock) thought that the Ameer 
brought this war upon himself. Whether 
the war was politic was quite another 
question, upon which he should pro- 
bably quite agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber. He could not keep from expressing 
his astonishment when last Session Her 
Majesty’s Government came down with 
large Supplementary Estimates and pro- 
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posed, not to meet them manfully by 
extra taxation at the moment, but to 
distribute the payment over a period of 
years. But at that very moment they 
knew that this Afghan War was loom- 
ing in the immediate future. [‘ No, 
no!’’] Hon. Members said ‘‘ No;” but 
he did not think that anybody could 
read those Papers without coming to 
the conclusion that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had determined at the time 
that the Ameer should receive an Envoy, 
and that the Ameer had also made up 
his mind that he would not do so. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had brought in a Bill 
to establish a new Sinking Fund; but he 
did not act up to his own principles, 
and borrowed money with one hand 
while he was repaying it with the other. 
After making every allowance, he 
thought this state of affairs most un- 
satisfactory; and he could not help 
feeling that it was much to be regretted 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
have rushed into this war, and that 
they should have departed from the old 
policy of the Indian Government. 

Mr. 0’CLERY said, he also had to com- 
plain of there being no reference toIreland 
in the Speech, and considered Imperial 
England held towards Ireland a some- 
what similar position to that held by Im- 
perial Rometowardsthesubject-provinces 
in the old days. Ho must say, however, 
that there had been times when England 
did not treat her in that way, and those 
were periods when England was entering 
into a great war, and when English 
resources were strained to the uttermost 
to maintain her position. At that time 
Ireland was loyal to the core, and gave 
100,000 volunteers. The result was 
that when the war was at an end they 
had a great English Minister—Pitt— 
deliberately striking them down. While 
the blood of Ireland was shed on every 
field to maintain English splendour, how 
did they find Ireland treated during the 
famine ? With supreme indifference. 
There was a time in the Crimean War 
in which the English Government were 
obliged to consider Ireland; and in 
regard to that war there was no higher 
praise given by English officers to any- 
one than that they gave to the Irish 
soldiers. They had always been told 
during a war that it was not the time to 
make applications; but he would be 
false to his own position if he said that 
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the Irish people felt any interest in the 
struggle now being entered upon. The 
English enjoyed the blessings of a free 
Government, and there was not an 
Englishman who did not feel that he 
was defended by the Government; but 
an Irishman had not the same feelings. 
Irish peoplejmight regret the loss of life, 
and the Irish were compelled by the 
force of English laws to take part in 
what was undoubtedly an unjust war; 
but, beyond that, they could not take 
any further interest in this struggle. 
This Session, which had been called to 
discuss the fate of Afghanistan, would 
be better used for discussing the ques- 
tions relating to Ireland. They thought 
they were entering upon a very little 
war; but they could not disguise from 
themselves that it might turn into a 
very large one. They thought they 
were only waging war with Afghanis- 
tan; but it might be possible that 
our real enemy—Russia—would not 
act towards Afghanistan the same part 
that England acted towards Turkey. 
Therefore, it was the first duty of every 
English patriot to see that the claims put 
forward ; Irish Representatives should 
receive the measure of respect to which 
they were entitled, and by so doing 
Englishmen would be doing a higher 
duty than by providing for war with 
Afghanistan. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. O’Clery) had used, perhaps inad- 
vertently, an expression which he thought 
ought not to go uncorrected. The hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of Russia as an 
enemy of this country. He must point 
out that the Queen’s Speech assured 
them that Her Majesty was now in 
friendly relations with all the great 
Powers of Europe—Russia included, of 
course. He had heard other expressions 
from hon. Members on that side of the 
House as to the injustice, and almost 
the cruelty, of this war, which unfor- 
tunately existed in Afghanistan; but as 
it had been generally understood that 
the debate onthe justice or injustice of 
the war was to take place, not on that 
night, but on an early opportunity, he 
hoped hon. Gentlemen would withhold 
those strong epithets until the question 
had been fully debated. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) 
had complained that there was no re- 
ference to Ireland in the Queen’s Speech. 
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Tf legislation for England or Scotland 
had been mentioned in the Speech, while 
no notice was given to Ireland, then the 
latter country might have thought itself 
neglected. But at the beginning of an 
Autumn Session, called for a specific 
purpose, he thought it sufficient in the 
Queen’s Speech only to state generally 
that measures would be laid before Par- 
liament in the ensuing Session. There 
‘was the precedent of 1854, in the case 
of the Crimean War, for the course 
which had been followed in the present 
instance, and he thought in the matter 
of precedents they were pretty evenly 
balanced. When Irish Members spoke 
of that as a grievance, he hoped they 
would remember that the last measure 
which the Government had passed for 
Ireland was one of peace, goodwill, and, 
he believed, of justice. That being the 
last message of the Government to Ire- 
land, he hoped that they would acknow- 
ledge, and do the Government the jus- 
tice of believing, that they might have 
other measures to introduce for that 
country equally beneficial. A general 
statement would be made to Parliament, 
immediately after it re-assembled, of 
the measures which the Government in- 
tended to bring forward; and when their 
list of measures was produced the Irish 
Members might rely upon it that their 
country would not be overlooked. 

Mr. O’CLERY explained that his use 
of the expression had been misunder- 
stood. What he meant to infer was 
that it was against Russia that they had 
to defend themselves in the East, rather 
than Afghanistan. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee appointed, ‘to draw up an Ad- 
dress to be presented to Her Majesty upon the 
said Resolution : ’’—Viscount CastLerzacu, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. Cuancettor of the Excurauerr, 
Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Secretary Sranzey, 
Mr. Wiiu1am Henry Sarru, Viscount Sanpon, 
Sir Henry Setwin-Izzetson, Mr. Arrorney 
Geyerat, Mr. Epwarp Srannorg, Mr. Bourg, 
Sir Wriu1am Harr Dyxz, and Mr. Winn, or 
any Three of them:—To withdraw immediately : 
—Queen’s Speech referred. 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 6th December, 1878. 





Lorp Onancetzor — The Lord Pre- 
sident acquainted the House that Her 
Majesty had been pleased to create 
Hugh MacCalmont Lord Cairns, Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain, a Viscount 
and Earl of the United Kingdom, by 
the style and title of Viscount Garmoyle 
in the County of Antrim, and Earl 
Cairns; and his Lordship, having re- 
tired to robe, was introduced in the 
usual manner. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE WAR. 
NOTICE OF AMENDMENT. 


Tue Eart or CORK: My Lords, I 
beg to give Notice, on behalf of my 
noble Friend (Viscount Halifax), that on 
Monday next he will move the follow- 
ing Amendment to the Motion to be pro- 
posed by the noble Viscount the Secre- 
tary of State for India :— 

‘‘ That, while this House whilst ready to con- 
sent to providing the means necessary for bring- 
ing the war in which we are unhappily engaged 
to a safe and honourable conclusion, regrets the 
conduct pursued by the Government which has 
unnecessarily engaged this country in the con- 
test.” 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: MayI ask my noble Friend 
whether the words he has just read are 
intended as an addition to, or a substi- 
tution of, the Motion of my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State ? 

Tue Eart or CORK: A substitution. 


AFRICA—CAPE FRONTIER MOUNTED 
POLICE. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorp HOUGHTON said, that com- 
plaints had reached this country from 
some young men of good family who, 
thinking that they were about to join a 
body of a civilian character, had en- 
listed in the Cape Frontier Mounted 
Police, but subsequently found that they 
were transferred to a military corps. 
He would therefore move for any Cor- 
respondence between the Government 
and the civil or military Authorities at 
the Cape of Good Hope respecting the 
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change of the body of Oape Frontier 
Mounted Police into Cape Mounted 
Rifles. 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for any correspondence between 
the Government and the civil or military 
Authorities at the Cape of {Good Hope respect- 
ing the change of the body of Cape Frontier 
Mounted Police into Oape Mounted Rifles.— 
(The Lord Houghton.) 


Eart CADOGAN said, that com- 
plaints of a similar nature to those 
stated by the noble Lord had reached the 
Colonial Office. The first of those com- 
plaints reached them on the 6th of 
November, and was followed by others. 
On the 14th, and again on the 21st of 
that month, despatches were addressed 
to Sir Bartle Frere requesting explana- 
tion of the matter. It was impossible 
for the Government to receive an answer 
before the middle or end of January, 
and therefore he hoped the noble Lord 
would not press his Motion for Papers 
on the present occasion, and he should 
be ready to give him an undertaking 
that as soon as the required answer and 
explanation had been received the Papers 
should be produced. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, to Monday next, 
a quarter before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 6th December, 1878. 





MINUTES.]— Pustic Brirs— Resolutions in 
Committee—Ordered—First Reading—Permis- 
sive Prohibitory Liquor* [6]; Burial Law 
Amendment [10]; Money Laws (Ireland) * 
rae ; Consecration of Churchyards Act 
1867) Amendment [13]; Licensing Boards 
(Scotland) * [15}, Clerical Disabilities * [18]; 
Spirits in Bond* [19]; Joint Stock 8 
(Accounts) [23]; Interments in Churchyards 
[24]; Licensing Laws Amendment [25]; In- 
toxicating Liquors (Ireland) [82]; Church of 
Scotland [39]; Burials * [42 

Ordered — First Reading — ied Women’s 
Property (Scotland) * [1]; Medical Act (1858) 
Amendment* (25 Hypothec Abolition (Scot- 
land) * [8]; Convention (Ireland) Act Re- 
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*[4]; Volunteer Co: Treland) * [6]; 
Brentile Ui auty Boars ceeaasye (i; Wacky 
Lands Reclamation (Ireland) * [8]; Municipal 


Co tions (Property Qualification Aboli- 
tion) * [9]; Nome of Polling (Boroughs) * 
11]; Towns (Ireland) * [14]; 


ting of 

aluation of Sends (Scotland) Amendment * 
[16]; Colonial Marriages * [17]; Sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors on Sunday * [20]; Em. 
ployers and Workmen Act, 1875 (Extension 
to Seamen)* [21]; Disqualification by Medi. 
cal Relief * [22]; Landlord and Tenant (Ire. 
land) * [26]; Relief of Insane Poor* [27]; 
Cruelty to Animals * [28]; Voters Registra. 
tion (Ireland) * [29]; iage with a De-« 
ceased Wife’s Sister * [30]; Artizans’ Dwell- 
ings Act (1868) Extension * $31); Public 
Health Act (1875) Amendment (eal ; Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts Repeal* [34]; Poor 
Law Guardians (Election by Ballot) (Ire- 
land) * [35]; Duration of Parliament * [36]; 
Ulster Tenant Right * [37]; Inhabited House 
Duty and Income Tax * [38]; County Courts* 
[40]; Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act 
(1870) Amendment * [41]; Libel Law Amend- 
ment* [43]; Poor Law Amendment Act 
(1876) Amendment * [44]; Bills of Sale (Ire- 
land) * [45]; County Infirmaries (Ireland) * 
[46]; Habitual rn, Rar [47]; Racecourses 
(Metropolis) * [48]. 


NOTICES OF MOTION. 
—oNo— 


AFGHANISTAN —AMENDMENTS ON 
THE ADDRESS. 


Mr. WHITBREAD: I beg to give 
Notice that it is my intention to call 
attention to the Papers on Afghanistan, 
and to move— 

“ That this House disapproves the conduct of 


Her Majesty’s Government which has resulted 
in the War with Afghanistan.” 


With regard to the day on which I can 
bring that forward, I am, of course, very 
much in the hands of the Government. 
Having given Notice of a Motion which 
directly challenges the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government, I am, of course, 
anxious to bring it forward at the earliest 
opportunity; and I presume that Her 
Majesty’s Government — and, indeed, 
both sides of the House—would desire, 
as is usual, that nota day should be lost 
in bringing it forward. I therefore ask 
the sat hte. Gentleman what day he 
will give me for the Motion ? 

Tae CHANOELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Undoubtedly, Sir, under ordi- 
nary circumstances it would be the desire 
of the Government to give the very 
earliest day for a Motion that is in the 
nature of a Vote of Censure upon the 
Government, a Motion brought forward 
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by an hon. Member of the standing of 
the hon. Member for Bedford, and with, 
as I have some reason to suppose, the 
general approval of the leading Members 
of the Party sitting opposite tome; but 
I would remind the Sa and the hon. 
Gentleman that on this occasion Parlia- 
ment has been called together for the 
special purpose of discharging a Con- 
stitutional and _ statutory obligation 
entered into by the Government; and 
that in order to fulfil that obligation 
it will be necessary for us immediately 
to submit to Parliament a Vote giving 
the required consent of both Houses of 
Parliament to the course which is pro- 
posed to be taken. That being so, it 
would be impossible for us to set aside 

roceeding with the Motion of which 
Notice has been given by my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
India. It was, of course, open to the 
hon. Member for Bedford or for his 
Friends to have brought forward a 
Motion such as that of which he has 
now given Notice yesterday upon the 
Address; or it would be open for him to 
bring forward his Motion as an Amend- 
ment to the proposal of my hon. Friend 
to which I have just referred. It is not 
for me, of course, to say what would be 
the most convenient or proper course for 
the hon. Member to take; but all I can 
say is, that if the question of the hon. 
Gentleman points to our giving up 
Monday and putting off the Resolution 
which we have already given Notice of, 
in order to enable his Resolution to be 
brought forward, I think it would be 
impossible for us to comply. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I beg to give 
Notice that on the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Bedford I will move the 
following addition :— 


“ And this House re, 
instance, the consent of the Nation, through its 
representatives, was not obtained before War 
was declared ; and that the Government withheld 
from publication, until after the Declaration of 
War, the Papers which would have enabled a 
correct opinion to be formed as to its justice and 
necessity.” 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I desire to make an appeal to the 
Government to re-consider the decision 
which has just been announced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but I am 
under the impression that it would be 
irre for any discussion to take place 
at this stage of the proceedings. It 


ts that, in the present 
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would possibly be more in Order if I 
were to postpone any appeal I have to 
make until after the Notices of Motions 
and Questions have been put. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rHz EXCHE- 
QUER: We shall have to move that 
the House, at its rising, do adjourn till 
Monday. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
It becomes my duty now to move that 
the House, at its rising, do adjourn till 
Monday. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the House, at its rising, do ad- 
journ till Monday next.”—(Siw Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I intended, if I had been enabled, to have 
made an appeal to the Government, 
before the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced the determination of the 
Government, to take into consideration 
the request made by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedford. My hon. Friend 
has re Notice of a Resolution which 
is undoubtedly a Resolution of Consure— 
or,'at all events,of Want of Confidence in 
the Government. From the observations 
that I made yesterday I think it will be 
easily understood that I and those who 
act with me are prepared to support that 
Motion. Well, Sir, under these circum- 
stances, I wish, as I have said, to appeal 
to the Government to re-consider their 
intention of moving on Monday the 
Resolution of which they have given 
Notice, and to give precedence to that 
of my hon. Friend. It occurs to me 
that that would be the most convenient 
course for two reasons. In the first 
place, as, I think, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has admitted, the Govern- 
ment would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be anxious to give the earliest 
possible opportunity for a vote involving 
the question of the confidence of the 
House in the Government. But, in the 
next ‘place, there are peculiar circum- 
stances which seem to me to render this 
course even more desirable. What will 
take place on Monday? On Monday 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
will make a statement which will not be 
confined to the financial question, but 
will open the whole case of the Govern- 
ment in reference to the proceedings in 
Afghanistan. The hon. Member will be 
followed by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), who has 
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given Notice of a Resolution which 
raises the question whether the cost of 
the war shall be borne by the Revenues 
of this country or by those of India. 
Now, the course taken by my hon. 
Friend precludes the possibility, even if it 
had been otherwise desirable, of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bedford moving 
his Resolution as an Amendment to the 
Resolution which will be moved by 
the Under Secretary of State. But 
I have ascertained that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Hackney is 
not disposed, even ‘if that were thought 
desirable, to give way in order that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Bedford’s 
Resolution might come on. I cannot 
complain of the decision at which my 
hon. Friend the Member for Hackney 
has arrived, because I believe it will be 
the only opportunity which he will have 
in his power of raising the very import- 
ant question which he wishes to submit 
to the House. What will be the result? 
We shall have had a general statement 
of the policy of the Government from the 
Government Bench; we shall then be 
invited by the hon Member for Hackney 
to consider a most important but still a 
subsidiary point; and the debate which 
is commenced and conducted under these 
circumstances cannot possibly be a very 
satisfactory one. We shall have on one 
side speeches made directed to the whole 
policy of the Government; and, on the 
other hand, we shall have speeches made 
directed to that subsidiary point raised 
by the hon. Member. Now, it strikes 
me it would be far more logical and con- 
venient if we should decide, in the first 
instance, on the issue raised by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bedford as to 
the policy, or want of policy, of the pro- 
ceedings which have led to war. Having 
disposed of that question, we could then 
consider on a subsequent occasion the 
issue raised by the hon. Member for 
Hackney as to the source from which 
the cost should be defrayed. That cer- 
tainly seems to me to be by far the most 
convenient course; and I cannot help 
thinking that if the Government will 
consider it they will agree with that 
view, and they may possibly be dis- 
posed to allow precedence to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bedford. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise to point 
out that the Parliamentary case does 
not appear to me to rest exactly as it 
was described by the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer stated that it was in the option 
of Gentlemen on this side of the House 
to raise the general question on the 
Address to Her Majesty, and that, having 
voluntarily foregone that opportunity, 
there still remained to them the question 
of an Amendment to the Motion of my 
hon. Friend opposite, who represents 
the Indian Department. But I think, 
Sir, it escaped the recollection of my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that we have not yet done 
with the Address to Her Majesty, and 
that it is in the option of any person 
either to move an Amendment on the 
Report of the Address, or, if it is thought 
fit, to move the postponement of the 
consideration of the Address until Mon- 
day, when it would of necessity be 
taken as the first Business, and when, 
therefore, the Opposition in this House 
would be enabled to give effect to their 
view,. which I understand to be, as ex- 
pressed by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Bedford and my noble Friend, that 
the general question of the conduct of 
the Government, and of their policy, 
ought to be discussed and disposed of 
before we come to consider the subaltern 
and collateral, although a most im- 
portant, question, which is wholly dis- 
tinct from that general question. I 
frankly own I do not know why Her 
Majesty’s Government object to the pro- 
posal that has been made by my noble 
Friend. I cannot conceive what disad- 
vantage they are to undergo if they 
should think fit to give way to it. I 
would also point out that the two ques- 
tions not only are not the same in subject- 
matter, but are not the same in any 
degree as regards the opinions that hon. 
Gentlemen might be disposed to enter- 
tain. It is perfectly possible that there 
may be those on this side of the House 
who object to the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, but, notwithstanding, who 
might be disposed to support the Motion 
of my hon.'Friend opposite on the part 
of the Government ; and, vice versd, it is 
perfectly possible that there may be 
those on that side of the House, or 
elsewhere, who may be prepared to 
give a strong support to the - policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
yet who may think that, under all 
the circumstances of the case, it is not 
desirable that the cost of these hostilities 
should be imposed upon the burdened 
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finances of India. I would entreat Her 
Majesty’s Government to consider that 
point, which appears to me to be unde- 
niable. In truth, as I view the matter 
—although I can understand it arises 
without the slightest intention to perplex 
the Business of the House—the proposal 
of the Government that we should take 
the discussion on the Motion and Amend- 
ment now before the House would come 
to nothing more nor less than this— 
that, first of all, we should be compelled 
to debate together, and in hotch-potch, 
so to speak, two questions which are 
both of very great importance, even if 
not of equal importance, and which are 
perfectly distinct from one another; and 
then that, having so discussed these two 
questions together, we should go to a 
division, in which it would be absolutely 
impossible for anyone to know whether 
he was voting on the one side or the 
other. Now, Sir, that is a state of 
things in which it cannot be acceptable 
or desirable to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the Business of the House 
should stand. I apprehend no one is 
desirous to interfere with the progress 
of the Report of the Address to-night. 
If we are driven to the alternative be- 
tween making an attempt to discuss the 
policy of the Government upon the 
Report of the Address, where the dis- 
cussion would undoubtedly be legitimate 
and in place, and discussing upon another 
occasion when it would not be legitimate 
nor in place, and where it would only 
throw the Business of the House into 
confusion, I know not what position 
my noble Friend might take; but I see 
nothing but inconvenience to the pro- 
ceedings of the House in consequence. 
Then, also, I think Her Majesty’s 
Government may do well to ‘recollect 
that they are not now, as at the end 
of the Session, masters of all the days 
of the week. If it is insisted that 
the debate on Monday shall be the 
debate on the Motion of my hon. Friend 
opposite, and also that that Motion shall 
be the only occasion given us for consi- 
dering the Amendment of myhon. Friend 
the Member for Bedford, the conse- 
quence will be that the debate will 
spread over several nights, and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bedford would, 
Tapprehend, decline to move his Motion 
as an Amendment. But suppose my 
hon. Friend the Member for Bedford, 
declining to move his Motion as an 
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Amendment, should think proper to 
avail himself of his privilege to bring 
forward his Motion on Tuesday, what, 
then, will be the position of the House? 
That we shall begin on Monday the 
debate on the question of Indian finance 
with a considerable admixture of the 
other subject; that my hon. Friend, I 
apprehend, will notgive way on Tuesday ; 
and his debate will then commence and 
be continued during Tuesday night. But 
then the Government will retort upon 
my hon. Friend the disadvantage which 
it has been in his power to inflict upon 
them, and on Thursday we should re- 
sume the debate, and so go on on the 
Motion about Indian finance. I hope I 
have not appeared to put this question 
in a hostile point of view; I have only 
argued it in the interests of the general 
convenience, and I hope the suggestion 
of my noble Friend will be entertained. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I must confess, after listening to 
the speech which has just been delivered, 
I feel very much like the picture that was 
exhibited to us in a comic periodical 
the other day, of ‘‘ John Bull in a Fog.” 
After the number of suggestions made 
by my right hon. Friend as to the dif- 
ferent modes in which those who oppose 
Her Majesty’s Government may attack 
us, I feel the situation is perfectly be- 
wildering. I should have thought that 
there was but one possible mode in 
which the Motion could be brought for- 
ward, and that that mode depended 
upon the formal decision of the Govern- 
ment; but after hearing the wealth of 
suggestions made by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich, and 
considering how many arrangements 
might be made by Gentlemen opposite 
—who have only got to arrange amongst 
themselves in which particular way they 
would like it discussed—I do not think 
the case is strengthened by the speech 
which has been made to us. But what 
I wish to point out is this—we have 
taken the unusual course of advising 
Her Majesty to summon Parliament at 
this inconvenient season for a particular 
object, to fulfil the statutory obligation 
which is laid upon us to obtain the con- 
sent of both Houses of Parliament to the 
application of the Indian Revenues to 
certain military operations. I wish to 
point out, in passing, that that is a very 
different thing from saying we are ask- 
ing Parliament now to agree to charge 
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the whole of the expenses on the Indian 
Revenue. That is a point which has 
been raised in this Motion. I only point 
out that by the way; but at this time 
we are making an appeal to Parliament, 
asking it for the authority required by 
the Act. The proper time for making 
that proposal is the very first day of 
Business that we can command, and it 
it is proposed to make that proposal on 
Monday next. Well, we are told, whe- 
ther that proposal should or should not 
be assented to, it is desired to challenge 
the whole policy with regard to the war 
itself. But that might have been chal- 
lenged on the Address, and it may still 
be challenged on the Report of the Ad- 
dress; or it might be challenged by some 
arrangement between the different Mem- 
bers of the Opposition—which obviously 
suggests itself, but which we are told 
cannot take place; or, lastly, it might 
be arranged, after a decision had been 
taken upon the questions which will be 
raised by the Amendment and Motion, 
a substantive Motion should be brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford, which would raise the general 
policy as to the war. But I think the 
proper and most convenient course is 
that which the Government proposes to 
pursue, and that is that we should be 
allowed to take the opportunity which 
would naturally be afforded us, on 
moving for the statutory consent of this 
House to the application of the Revenues 
of India to those purposes, of stating 
our case. Our object is to explain our 
case, and to let such discussion arise as 
may be thought desirable. I really 
think that we are taking the most con- 
venient course, not only for ourselves, 
but for the House generally. We have 
to consider the convenience of the House 
generally, especially upon such an occa- 
sion as this; and I am, therefore, very 
sorry that it is not in my power to com- 
ply with the request of the noble Lord 
and the hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
there was one point on which he wished 
clearly to understand the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The Opposition had 
been, he would not say taunted, but it 
had been pointed out that they might 
have taken the course of moving this 
Amendment on the Address. Now, his 
noble ‘Friend the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition stated on the previous night the 
reasons which had induced him not to 
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take that course, expecting,’no doubt, 
at the time, that the Government would 
have made no difficulty with reference 
to a day for this Motion. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”’] 
His noble Friend might have been 
wrong—and it would now appear he 
was wrong—at all events, he entertained 
that expectation. But his right hon, 
Friend the Member for Greenwich had 
pointed out that the House had not yet 
done with the Address. The Report of 
the Address was still in the hands of the 
House; and he did not know whether 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State for India was prepared to state 
the case of the Government that night, 
and if not, the best course to take would 
be the one suggested by his right hon. 
Friend, and that was that upon the Re- 
port of the Address, to move that it be 
postponed till Monday. They should 
then place the Government and the 
Opposition really in the position which 
the Government considered the latter 
ought to have taken up in the first in- 
stance. Therefore, he should like to 
know what the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer thought of this—that when the 
Report of the Address was moved that 
evening a proposal for an adjournment 
till Monday should be agreed to, and 
then the Government, on the Report, 
would state their case, and the hon. 
Member for Bedford would move his 
Amendment. Hoe did not see that any 
time would be lost. The hon. Member 
for Bedford’s Motion would then be an 
Amendment on the Report, and he 
should like to know whether the Go- 
vernment would assent to this. 

Mr. WHITBREAD thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
quite understood the position. [‘‘ Oh!” 
“Order!”] That was his opinion, and 
he begged leave to state it. The position 
of affairs was this: The Opposition de- 
sired to challenge the conduct of the 
Government in two particulars—those 
raised by the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Hackney, and by his(Mr. 
Whitbread’s) own Motion —but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
that the Government should state the 
whole of the Government case on 
Monday ; and then, after that, that the 
House should go into a discussion on the 
particular point raised by the Motion of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett). Did the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer really think that the case 
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of the Government could be dealt with 
in its entirety, having stated that the 
discussion would be confined to the 
Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Hackney ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I did not make that suggestion. 
[said the case of the Government would 
be stated on Monday, and it would be 
for those who opposed the Government 
to take what course they deemed neces- 


“4 WHITBREAD reminded the 
House that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Hackney, who had already given 
Notice to raise a particular issue, had 
declined to give way. He did not com- 
plain of his hon. Friend for taking that 
course, as the point he wished to raise 
was an important one; but the effect of 
it would be that they should have the 

eneral statement made by the Under 
Rowebiay of State for India, they should 
then have the particular issue raised by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Hack- 
ney, and, afterwards, a great many 
Gentlemen would reply on the whole 
case, while others would state their 
opinions of the Amendment, so that they 
should have a desultory debate, not 
dealing satisfactorily either with the 
particular point raised by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hackney, nor 
brought to a point where the decision 
of the House would be taken on the 
whole question. The course proposed 
by the Government would lead to a 
long and desultory debate; and when 
the Opposition came afterwards to raise 
the questions involved in his Motion, 
complaints would be made from the Mi- 
nisterial Benches of their going over 
the ground again, and prolonging the 
Sitting at this inconvenient time of 
the year. It was not in his power to 
press the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
further. In the course of his experience 
of that House—which was not a short 
one—he had gonerally found the 
Government anxious to provide every 
facility for bringing forward Motions 
which challenged their policy. Often 
last Session and the Session before they 
used this sort of language—‘‘ Why don’t 
you bring your opinions to the test of a 
vote? It you disapprove the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government, why don’t 
you bring a Vote of Censure?” Well, 
he wanted to propose a Vote of Censure. 
But the way in which the Government 
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poopened to deal with that matter was 
y postponing it. He had expressed 
his desire to enter the lists with the 
Government on the earliest possible 
occasion ; but, of course, it was not in 
his power to compel the Government 
to accept that challenge sooner than 
they liked. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
he was totally unable to understand the 
complaint of the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford, that the Government was unwilling 
to meet a direct challenge. As the 
question presented itself to him, the 
complaint of the Government was that 
the Opposition had hesitated and declined 
to make a direct challenge. There had 
certainly been plenty of time for all the 
Leaders, for all who wished to be 
Leaders, and for all who thought them- 
selves Leaders of the Opposition to have 
arranged their plans of operation. Those 
various classes of Leaders might have 
assembled together; they might have 
squabbled together, and then made up 
their differences, and agreed upon some 
Amendment with which they could have 
appeared as the great united Party they 
were well known to be. It would have 
been both natural and easy for them to 
have arranged an Amendment to the 
Address, which in a crisis like this 
was the ancient and well-known course 
of procedure. But they were totally 
unprepared, and their bewilderment did 
noteven stop here ; they seemed totally to 
have forgotten thatthere was a Report on 
the Address. Theright hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich, in his charac- 
ter of the good angel who sat watching 
aloft, the super-Leader or post-Leader of 
his Party—which he was it wasdifficult to 
know, for he always appeared after the 
Leader to supply the casual deficiencies 
in the Leader’s speech—stepped forward 
to refresh their memories, and his 
suggestion that there was a Report on 
the Address seemed a sudden revelation 
to Gentlemen opposite. But the hon. 
Member for Bedford was much too 
experienced a Member to have forgotten 
that there was a Report; and why he 
did not give Notice of his Amendment 
last night was the one thing which he 
had not explained. His solicitation 
amounted to a confession that the Liberal 
Party had out-generalled themselves in 
taking up a defenceless position, and had 
to fall back upon an appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to take the 
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command of their forces and lead them 
out of their own difficulty. — 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought there 
was one point in the present situation 
that ought not to be lost sight of by the 
House. It had been customary—and he 
believed the Government considered ita 
very convenient custom—that the Ad- 
dress in answer to the Speech from the 
Throne should be assented to unani- 
mously. But there were exceptions; and 
he took it for granted that the noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition (the 
Marquess of Hartington) was actuated 
by a desire to meet the convenience of 
the House by not moving an Amend- 
ment on the Address. In taking that 
course the noble Lord had disappointed 
the expectations of some of those who 
followed his Leadership, and who would 
have been glad if the question had been 
raised at the earliest possible moment, 
as an Amendment on the Address. He 
could also say that the noble Lord had 
disappointed a large number of earnest 
members of his own Party throughout 
the country, who were watching the pro- 
ceedings of that House with the greatest 
anxiety, and they were most desirous 
that the first opportunity should be em- 
braced for entering a protest against a 
war which they believed to be one of 
the most infamous ever waged. He, 
and those who thought with him, would, 
at all events, have the courage of their 
convictions. The hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. B. Hope) taunted 
the Liberal Party with its divisions; 
but they were quite prepared, out of 
regard for the convenience of the House, 
and out of respect to the noble Lord who 
led their Party, to keep back for a time 
their protest, but how were they met? 
in such a way that he hoped that the 
dilettante mode of dealing with Addresses 
to the Throne would be done away with. 
He understood the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to say that while the noble 
Lord had not, out of courtesy, brought 
forward the question on the Address to 
the Throne the Government would cheer- 
fully give every opportunity for its full 
discussion. They had found out -by a 
mere accident that the terms of the 
Address were most unusual, and if it 
had not been altered it would have 
committed the whole House to an ap- 
proval of the origin of the war. If 
that Address had not been altered they 
would have challenged the opinion of 
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the House. It was subsequently altered, 
for the express purpose of preventing the 
necessity for an Amendment. This was 
only on a piece with the conduct of the 
Government, who had been acting in 
the same manner for several months past, 
leading the House on by assurances in 
which they were afterwards disappointed. 
They had treated the House of Commons 
—or, at all events, the Liberal Party— 
with contempt; they had kept back infor- 
mation from the House—[‘‘ No, no!”’] 
—the only opportunity they would have 
of raising the important Constitutional 
question would be on such a Motion as 
that of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bedford, which the Government refused 
to give an opportunity of discussing. 
They hoped to have an opportunity for 
discussing, not only the war, but many 
questions relating to the war; and if the 
Government did not give the House an 
opportunity for discussing the Vote of 
Censure—from which they shrank—they 
would use all the Forms of the House 
which were in their possession with the 
view of discussing this Resolution of the 
hon. Gentleman on conditions which 
should ensure a fair and full discussion. 
Even now, he hoped the Government 
would give his hon. Friend Monday 
night for his Motion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE perfectly under- 
stood the position of the Opposition, and 
in the circumstances of this war, the 
contingencies of which were so wide, it 
was to the credit of the Opposition that 
they should have been unwilling even to 
appear to refuse the means of carrying 
iton. He rejoiced that Her Majesty’s 
Government had convened Parliament 
in deference to what he had always un- 
derstood to be the requirements of the 
law with respect to the employment of 
Indian troops out of India. But now 
that Parliament was assembled, Her 
Majesty’s Government had declined to 
afford an opportunity to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) to dis- 
cuss a censure of their policy. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] That he understood to be the 
reply of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He hadreplied to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford, the noble Lord the 
Member for Radnor, and to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich, that there were opportunities at the 
command of the Opposition and at the 
general command of the House, and 
they must avail themselves of some of 
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these. That was an answer which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had a per- 
fect right tomake ; but inferences would 
be drawn from it which might not be 
agreeable. The answer might be given 
from a sense of duty; but, if so, the 
duty devolved upon the Opposition to 
avail itself of the privileges they pos- 
sessed as Members of the House. He 
trusted that what had occurred would 
render Her Majesty’s Opposition and 
the great body of the House careful how 
they parted with their privileges. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The Government 
have not yet favoured us with their 
opinion as to the course which it has 
been indicated from this side must be 
necessary—namely, that unless the Go- 
vernment can make a satisfactory ar- 
rangement for the discussion of the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Bedford, 
the discussion on the Report on the 
Address ought to be adjourned, so that 
on that Report my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedford may move his 
Amendment. I am sure the Govern- 
ment do not wish this discussion to close 
without giving us their views on that 
point; and I wish to know in what 
spirit the Government desire these de- 
bates on this most important issue to be 
conducted? The hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. B. Hope) indi- 
cated his views of the Opposition ; but I 
trust the public will not be misled by 
pleasantries of that sort. The point of 
the case is this—that the Opposition 
desire a clear and unmistakable oppor- 
tunity of debating the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Govern- 
ment proposal is to this effect—that the 
discussion of the Vote of Censure is to 
be mixed up in an inextricable manner 
with another proposal which is only sub- 
sidiary. They charge us now with an 
omission in not moving an Amendment 
on the Address. [The Caanorttor of 
the Excuzauer: Not “charge.” ] Not 
to the same extent in this House, per- 
haps; but in ‘another place” the 
charge was made in the most direct 
manner. To that charge we reply that 
the inexplicable delay in the issue of the 
Papers placed before us rendered it im- 
possible to come to an adequate conclu- 
sion on the great issues involved in time 
to take that course. Hon. Members 
could not make up their minds without 
knowing the facts disclosed in that most 
important volume containing the Asian 
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Papers. If they had known how the 
Government acted with Russia, and 
what weak remonstrances they made as 
to the advances in Central Asia, while 
they were making demonstrations 
against Afghanistan, it might have been 
possible to debate the subject without 
perusing the Papers. But, on this side 
at least, we feel there is an immense 
responsibility involved in the case; and 
we did not think it possible to debate it 
in the manner in which the country 
desired until those Papers had been 
thoroughly mastered. That is a fair and 
proper statement of the matter. The 
noble Lord the Leader of the Opposition 
placed that argument before the House, 
and it was not challenged by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. I wish now to 
know whether hon. Members opposite 
and the Government do not desire that 
my noble Friend should continue to act 
in that loyal, patriotic, and Constitu- 
tional manner in which he discharged 
his duties to his Party and the country ; 
or I should like to know whether they 
wish this side to have recourse to what 
they would be the first to call factious 
opposition the moment it was adopted, 
and if they, on their part, intend to dis- 
regard traditionary forms? The tradi- 
tionary form is, that on Notice of a 
Vote of Censure the Government imme- 
diately postpone all other Business in 
order to take the opinion of the House 
upon that issue. In the first place, by de- 
laying the Papers they have put us in a 
position that a debate upon the Address 


-would have been too early and inade- 


quate, and now they wish to reduce us 
to the position that the debate must 
be put off and be unsatisfactory. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer says ‘‘ we must state our 
ease.” So far it is clear. What is to 
follow ? The hon. Member for Hack- 
ney (Mr. Fawcett) will propose a Motion 
on a subsidiary point, and a general dis- 
cussion will take place upon it. It is 
perfectly clear that in that case the 
issues themselves which it is desired to 
raise cannot be satisfactorily discussed ; 
and the country will know, if you refuse 
to give us this adequate discussion upon 
your conduct, that you are attempt- 
ing to confuse our challenge with other 
issues. I wish to know the opinion of 
the Government with regard to the 
adjournment of the Report on the Ad- 
dress. 
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Mz. ASSHETON OROSS: We all 
regret that in debates on such a serious 
question as we are going to be engaged 
in next week, proceedings should be 
begun by any heated arguments, on one 
side or the other, entirely on side issues. 
I understood from the noble Lord last 
night that nothing was further from his 
desire than that it should be the case; 
and when we are accused of having 

laced matters in an awkward position 

efore the House, we are entitled to 
deny that that awkwardness originated 
with us. How did this matter come be- 
fore us? Both Houses were called to- 
gether for one special purpose. Of 
course, an Address had to be moved to 
the Crown. The natural course on such 
a question as this is not unknown to the 
noble Lord, for it was successfully ap- 

lied in his case in former years, and he 
is therefore perfectly aware of it. It 
was to challenge the policy of the Go- 
vernment in an Amendment on the Ad- 
dress. The noble Lord declined to do 
that; andI think Iam not wrong in say- 
ing that he declined to do it because he 
did not wish to do anything in the way 
of stopping Supplies absolutely neces- 
sary for the war. 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The right hon. Gentleman is somewhat 
under a misapprehension. What I said 
was that, in my opinion, an Amendment 
to the Address might have been a pro- 
per—perhaps the most proper—way of 
meeting the question; but that the con- 
duct of the Government in keeping back 
the Papers until almost scananiasile 
before the meeting of Parliament ren- 
dered the adoption of that course im- 
possible. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: And, at 
the same time, the noble Lord said he 
did not want there to be a semblance 
of opposing Supplies. If the course 
now suggested were followed, that 
would practically be the result. It was, 
however, open to those who challenged 
the policy of the Government to move 
an Amendment to the Address, which, 
in my opinion, would have been the 
most proper way of proceeding; or to 
have given Notice of moving an Amend- 
ment on the Report, or on the Motion 
which my hon. Friend the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India proposes to 
submit to the House on Monday next. 
If the hon. Member for Bedford had 
announced it to be his intention to bring 
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forward his Amendment on that Motion, 
I feel sure the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney would not have disputed his right 
to do so. The hon. Member for Bed- 
ford, however, has not chosen to take 
advantage of any of the three geo 
nities which were open to him. My pur- 
pose in rising was to make a suggestion 
that will, it seems to me, remove the 
difficulty, if hon. Members opposite will 
agree eo themselves. Suppose the 
Report on the Address is taken to-day, 
and that on Monday the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India lays the case of 
the Government open on the withdrawal 
of the hon. Member for Hackney, no 
one will be injured. It is convenient 
that the course in both Houses should 
be the same. The Under Secretary of 
State could then be followed by the 
hon. Member for Bedford, and then we 
should go into the whole question, and 
it would be thoroughly discussed. If 
the hon. Gentleman succeeded in carry- 
ing his Amendment, the hon. Member 
for Hackney would, I have no doubt, 
be satisfied with the result; but if, on 
the other hand, the Amendment were to 
be defeated, then the Question put would 
be that ‘‘the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Gusiéen, ” and 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Hackney, being a simple negative of the 
Resolution proposed by the Government, 
he would be afforded an ample oppor- 
tunity of discussing the question which 
he desires to raise in the fullest manner. 
That, in my opinion, would be the 
simplest and best course to adopt. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he would con- 
sult the convenience of the House in 
reference to his Amendment; but his 
Amendment was a very important one, 
and was totally distinct from the ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Member for 
Bedford. He had reason to believe that 
on both sides of the House there existed 
considerable difference of opinion as to 
the manner in which the financial bur- 
dens should be apportioned. If the war 
was Imperial rather than Indian in 
its scope and its results, it would be 
monstrously unjust to make the people 
of India pay for it; if, on the other 
hand, it was of the contrary character, its 
expense should be defrayed by India. 
That was, in short, the point raised by 
his Motion, which, as the hon. Member 
for Bedford would see, had no relation 
to his own Resolution. In the few re- 
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marks he would have to make he should 
avoid any consideration of the purposes 
of the war, beyond what was n 

to show that the charge should not be 
borne by the people of India. The 
Home Secretary had suggested a course 
which he must be well aware would 
place him (Mr. Fawcett) ina position of 
such absurdity as to his opportunity 
that he could not to it. There 
would be a debate of four nights, one of 
the greatest debates which had taken 
place for a quarter of a century, and the 
suggestion of the Home Secretary would 
lead to his rising at 3 o’clock in the 
morning when the division on the Vote 
of Censure took place to propose his 
Amendment. He would not further dis- 
cuss that impracticable suggestion ; but 
would only add that, in common with 
many hon. Members on that side of the 
House, he would have preferred the more 
direct and simple course of bringing for- 
ward the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Bedford on the Address. As, how- 
ever, that had not been done, it seemed 
to him that the best remaining plan would 
be to bring it forward on the Report. 

Mr. A. MILLS confessed that he had 
been so much struck by the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Hackney, as to the 
necessity for keeping the discussion on 
the merits of the war distinct from con- 
siderations of finance, that he could not 
but agree with him in hoping that the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Bedford 
would be brought forward as an Amend- 
ment to the Report. He regretted that 
the traditional usage had not been fol- 
lowed; but it was necessary, at any 
rate, to preserve the distinction between 
the Motions of the hon. Members for 
Hackney and Bedford. 

Mr. RATHBONE remarked that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had thought 
it convenient that the plan he suggested 
should be adopted. He wished, how- 
ever, to know to whom it was convenient, 
and for what reason? All the Opposi- 
tion wanted was to have the question 
clearly and definitively debated, in the 
belief that the Government had a bad 
case; and, that being so, he could un- 
derstand that it would be very conve- 
nient for them so to cloud and trouble 
the waters of the discussion that the 
country would not be able to judge be- 
tween the two parties. That was a con- 
venience they had no intention of af- 
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Mr. CHILDERS said, that it would 
probably now be admitted on all sides 
that his noble Friend had been right in 
not proposing any Amendment to the 
Address on account of the short time 
they had had for perusing 500 pages of 
Blue Book; but when it had been re- 
marked that a different course had been 
taken by him on another occasion, he 
would remind the House that that was 
after the General Election of 1859, when 
the Reform question had been discussed 
for months. At the present moment 
they were at great disadvantage, be- 
cause the usual methods for discussing 
the policy of a war had been deliberately 
taken out of their hands. Take the 
nearest analogous case — that of the 
summoning of Parliament on account of 
the Abyssinian War. On that occasion 
not one, but several distinct opportu- 
nities were afforded for discussing the 
whole question. After the Address had - 
been adopted the entire case of the 
Government was stated, on the Motion 
for Supply, by the Leader of the House. 
That was followed by a Ways and 
Means debate, and then by a Motion 
as to the charge on the Revenues of 
India. Some objected, in the debate 
in Supply, both to the action of the then 
Government and to that of their Pre- 
decessors; but that debate had been 
concluded before the specific question 
of the charge on India for the expenses 
of the war had been discussed. In the 
present case, however, the question was 
simply the lesser and more ‘specific one 
raised by the difference of opinion as 
to what share of the military burden 
should be borne by India. It would 
seem that the Government were disposed 
to take advantage of the fact that no 
Amendment had been moved to the 
Address, in order to preclude the Opposi- 
tion from a general debate before the 
comparatively less important—though 
still very important—subject raised by 
the Under Secretary of State came before 
the House on Monday. The Home Se- 
cretary had suggested that when his Col- 
league came to move a Resolution re- 
lating to the payment of the expenses of 
the war by India, an Amendment might 
be moved by the hon. Member for 
Bedford ; and that after this matter was 
disposed of the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney might satisfy himself by merely 
voting a negative to the original Motion. 
But why should the hon Member for 
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Hackney so satisfy himself? He might 
wish to qualify that opposition by lan- 
guage and a Resolution very different 

m a bare negative. He (Mr. Childers) 
did not think there was ~~ precedent 
for such a proposal. It had been sug- 
gested that this question should be now 
raised on the Report. But this could 
not be done to-day, for it was not pos- 
sible to propose an Amendment without 
Notice, and no Notice could have been 
given until to-day. The House would 
agree that the first available day ought 
to be taken; and he thought they had 
better adjourn the Report of the Ad- 
dress that night, and take it on Mon- 
day. ‘They could then thresh out the 
whole question of the war on the im- 
portant Motion of the hon. Member for 
Bedford. It would be time to consider 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Hackney after this subject had been 
discussed. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER said that, having already spoken, 
he had no right to say anything further 
except by the indulgence of the House. 
He thought that the convenience of the 
House would be consulted by accepting 
the proposal that had just been made. 
The Government had, of course, no de- 
sire in any way to preclude discussion ; 
but he thought the proposal made by 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment would have given the hon. 
Member for Hackney every advantage 
that he could have obtained by any 
other course. Whatever course was 
taken, he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) understood there would be a gene- 
ral discussion of the whole merits of 
the war in the first instance, and then a 
subsequent discussion would be raised by 
the hon. Member for Hackney as to how 
it was to be charged. According to the 
proposal made by his right hon. Friend, 
they would take the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Bedford first, and then take 
another night for the other. Nobody 
would ever have supposed they could 
take up the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Hackney at 3 o’clock in the morning. 
If it had come up at such an hour, it 
would have been allowed to stand over 
until the following day. The Govern- 
ment had no desire to force the matter 
forward upon the House. They would 
agree to the adjournment of the discus- 
sion on the Report of the Address till 
Monday. Before sitting down, however, 
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he must take notice of the observation 
of the right hon. Member for the City 
of London (Mr. Goschen), that the Go- 
vernment had intentionally kept back the 
Papers. That was a remark that ought 
not to have been made. The Govern- 
ment had endeavoured until the last 
moment to bring about an amicable set- 
tlement. It was not until the Ameer 
declined to send an answer to the Ulti- 
matum that warlike measures were found 
necessary; and then the Government 
took immediate steps to prepare the 
Papers and lay them on the Table of the 
House. He assumed that if the dis- 
cussion on the Report and the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Bedford were re- 
sumed on Monday the House would be 
prepared to continue it de die in diem. 
Mr. WHITBREAD assented. 


Motion agreed to. 


House, at rising, to adjourn till Mon- 
day next. 


QUESTIONS. 
a Qo— 
AFGHANISTAN — RUSSIA AND THE 
AMEER—GENERAL KAUFFMANN. 


QUESTION. 


Mx. A. MILLS asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any official information has 
been received by the Government con- 
cerning the alleged presentation of an 
address by General Kauffmann on be- 
half of the Emperor of Russia, to the 
Ameer of Afghanistan ? 

Mr. BOURKE: No information has 
been received on the subject. 


AFGHANISTAN—REPULSE OF THE 
MISSION.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, What 
is the authority for Lord Lytton’s state- 
ment in the telegram of September 26th, 
1878 (not contained among the facts 
which were given in his three previous 
messages), Viz. :— 

‘ Officer commanding fort said . . . but 
for personal friendship he would, in obedience 
to the Ameer’s orders, have shot down Cavag- 
nari and his suite ;” 
why neither the account given by the 
Indian Government on the same day 
(p. 289), nor that of October 3rd (p. 247), 
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mention —_ & Dinteten if he 
could explain why Major Cavagnari, in 
his report of the affair, says— 

“ Faiz Muhammed Khan, from first to last, 
has behaved in a most courteous manner, and 
very favourably impressed both Colonel Jen- 
kins and m ad 
and, why Sir Neville Chamberlain, in 
writing his demand on September 22nd, 
(p. 259) to the Commander of Ali Musjid, 
said— 

“You declared that you had received no in- 
structions to permit the British Mission to pass, 
and stated that you would certainly oppose it 
by force if it advanced ?” 


Tar CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, if my noble Friend will 
turn to the next page to that which he 
has quoted from the Blue Book I think 
he will find an answer to his Question. 
At page 249 he will find a Report from 
Major Oavagnari to Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain, and the 11th paragraph contains 
a full account of what took place. It is 
there stated by Major Cavagnari that 
Faiz Muhammed Khan came down to 
meet them, and stated that he was not 
allowed to proceed, and then he makes 
this observation— 

“ That if he had not been friendly disposed 

he would not have consented to the present 
interview or have restrained his levies from 
firing on my party.” 
At page 251, in the Report from Colonel 
Joukins, who was present on the same 
occasion, there is the following pas- 
sage :— 

“ Major Cavagnari then asked whether, under 
these cecunatantes, the Sirdar would oppose 
the e of the Mission; and the Sirdar said 
that he would certainly do so. He further said 
‘You may take it as a kindness, and because I 
remember friendship, that I do not fire upon you 
for what you have done already.’ ” 
These are the grounds upon which the 
Indian Government spoke of the armed 
opposition by which they were en- 
countered, and I think that is an answer 
to the Question. The noble Lord asks 
me, whether I can explain how it was 
that Major Cavagnari, in his report of 
the affair, said that— 

“ From first to last Faiz Muhammed Khan 
behaved in the most courteous manner, and very 
favourably impressed Colonel Jenkins and 
myself.” 

No doubt Faiz jinhsennet nr had 
a very disagreeable duty imposed upon 
hig saan the Bnglich Mission, 
and I presume that he discharged that 
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disagreeable duty with courtesy, and 


like a gentleman, as no doubt he is. It 

is stated that he favourably impressed 

both Major Oavagnari and Colonel 

Jenkins. His restraining his levies 

ins firing would favourably impress 
em. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU : I would 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, If 
he does not think such an interpretation 
of the words quoted is inconsistent with 
those other words quoted by Sir Neville 
Chamberlain; and whether the real 
meaning of them is not this—‘‘ You see 
how perfectly friendly I am to you. You 
see I still maintain my ancient friend- 
ship.” [‘‘Order!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER remarked that the 
noble Lord was not entitled to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for an ex- 
pression of opinion on this point. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: Then 
I will ask whether this is not the 
meaning of the words—“ As a proof of 
my great friendship for you, I have 
restrained my levies from firing on you.”’ 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: That was not the impression 
that was made on the minds of our two 
emissaries. Colonel Jenkins, in his Re- 
port to Sir Neville Chamberlain, says 
that had it not been for the great 
courtesy and care exercised by Major 
Cavagnari a collision would probably 
have taken place. No doubt there 
was considerable danger; and if Major 
Cavagnari had not, with considerable 
dexterity and tact, changed the subject, 
it is extremely likely that serious conse- 
quences would have ensued. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE 
TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE 24. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. -W. CARTWRIGHT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any Communications 
have been addressed to, or any Corres- 

ondence exchanged between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and France or any 
other signatory Power of the Berlin 
Treaty in respect of some pr gon 
action in the sense of Article 24 of that 
Treaty, with the view of facilitating the 
rectification of the frontier between 
Greece and Turkey, as suggested in 
Protocol 13 of the Berlin Congress ; and, 
if there has been any such Communi- 
cation or Correspondence, whether Her 
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Majesty’s Government intend to lay it 
before Parliament. 

Mr. BOURKE: The subject men- 
tioned in the Question is still under 
negotiation, and when these negotiations 
are finished the Papers will be sub- 
mitted to Parliament. 


AFGHANISTAN—RUSSIAN POLICY. 
QUESTION, 


Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
regard to the following statement made 
by Lord Lytton and Sir Lewis Pelly on 
10th October, 1876 (p. 183) :— 

‘¢ Our only interest in maintaining the inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan is to provide for the 
security of our frontier. But the moment we cease 
to eg Afghanistan as a friendly and firmly 
allied State, what is there to prevent us from 
providing for the security of our frontier by an 
understanding with Russia, which might have 
the effect of wiping Afghanistan out of the map 
altogether? If the Ameer does not desire to 
come to a speedy understanding with us, Russia 
does ; and she desires it at his expense ;”’ 
to what negotiation or proposal did the 
Viceroy allude; and, whether, asAfghan- 
istan is now not a friendly State, any 
understanding has been come to between 
England and Russia on the subject ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that as he read the 
passagereferred to bythe noble Lord, and 
as it was understood by his noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for India, it simply 
conveyed the general impression which 
the Viceroy had derived from the con- 
versation with the Russian Minister as 
to the action of Russia. There was no 
ground for interpreting it as referring to 
any formal proposals by Russia on the 
subject. 


THE BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mayor NOLAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If the Govern- 
ment intend to take steps towards the 
re-organization of the Board of Works 
in Ireland ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The Board of 
Works is under the control of the Trea- 
sury, and my hon. Friend the Secretary 
of that Department informs me that 
steps are being taken with a view to a 
re-organization of the Board. I, how- 
ever, have no personal knowledge of the 
matter, which is not in my Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Cartwright 
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Mayor NOLAN: I cannot say that I 
am satisfied with the answer which ig 
"i me by the right hon. Gentleman, 

erefore, I give Notice that I shall re- 
peat the Question to the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and shall also ask him if the 
Government intend to make any an- 
nouncement on the subject before the 
adjournment of the House for the Christ- 
mas Recess. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND)— 
OCCUPYING TENANTS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to introduce a measure for the 
purpose of giving greater facilities for 
occupying tenants of land in Ireland to 
become owners of their holdings by pur- 
chase in pursuance of the evidence and 
Report of the Committee of last Session 
on this subject ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The Report of 
the Select Committee referred to and the 
Evidence are now engaging the atten- 
tion of the Government, and it would be 
premature for me to state now what the 
decision of the Government may be. In 
due time it will be communicated to the 
House. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: [I shall call 
attention to the subject again, and move 
a Resolution, when the House meets 
after the Recess, in case the course pro- 
posed by the Government should prove 
unsatisfactory. 


INDIAN DESPATCHES—OPINIONS OF 
THE COUNCIL OF INDIA.—QUESTION, 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether any opinions were given by 
any Members of the Council of India 
with respect to the Despatches from the 
Secretary of State for India to the 
Governor General of India, dated 22nd 
January and 19th November, 1875; 
and, if so, whether the Government will 
give the House their opinions ; whether 
he can give the House Captain Grey’s 
Letter to Noor Mahemed Shah, referred 
to in Dr. Bellew’s Memorandum, dated 
Peshawur, 28th January 1877 ; whether 
there is any record of Sir Lewis Pelly’s 
demand from the Cabul Envoy for an 
explanation of the reported hostility of 
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the Ameer’s language and conduct 
while engaged in friendly and pacific 
negotiation with the British Govern- 
ment, referred to in p aph 33 of 
Lord Lytton’s Despatch of 10th May 
1877, and of the Envoy’s reply to this 
demand, referred to in paragraph 34 of 
the same Despatch; and, if there be 
such record, whether it can be pro- 
duced ; and, whether the Native Agent, 
Nawab Gholam Hussein Khan, made 
any report of his Mission to Cabul on 
his return to Simla in October 1878; 
and, whether, if so, such report can be 
produced ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The letters of 
Captain Grey and also the letters which 
passed between Sir Lewis Pelly and the 
Envoy shall be included in the forth- 
coming Papers. The only official ac- 
count which we have received at the 
India Office of the Report of our Native 
Agent is a very short telegraphic Re- 
port ; but my noble Friend is in commu- 
nication with the Viceroy on the subject. 
With respect to Lord Salisbury’s de- 
spatches to the Governor General of 
India, dated the 22nd January and 19th 
November, 1875, no opinions by any 
Members of the Council are recorded 
in the proceedings. They were ap- 
proved by the Secret Committee of the 
Council. [Mr. Fawoerr: ,The Poli- 
tical Committee of the Council #, I 
prefer to call it by the name of the 
Political and Secret Committee. While 
under discussion notes were written 
by three of the Members for the con- 
sideration of their Colleagues and the 
Secretary of State. These notes were of 
a strictly confidential character, and it 
has never been the practice to communi- 
cate their contents, or, in fact, to make 
their existence known. If such notes 
were to be published, a Secret Com- 
mittee would be useless, and I am afraid 
we cannot, therefore, undertake to pro- 
duce them. The letter of the Native 
Agent will be produced with the rest of 
the Papers. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that with reference to the Report of the 
Native Agent’s Mission to Cabul there 
were three letters written by Nawab 
Gholam Hussein Khan, but only ab- 
stracts or extracts were given of the con- 
tents in the Blue Book. As the letters 
were written letters, he ppt they 
might be given as well as the tele- 
graphic extracts. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Do I under- 
stand that we shall receive these Papers 
as early as possible on Monday ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE; They will be 
ready early to-morrow. 


THE AFGHAN PAPERS.—QUESTIONS. 


Geyzrat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, If the Papers referred to at page 
70 of the Afghan Papers will be laid 
before the House? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Papers 
referred to by the hon. and gallant 
Member consist of voluminous Minutes 
relating mainly to the affairs of Quetta 
and Beloochistan, and should be pro- 
duced together with the Papers relating 
to the subject. That is the reason why 
they have not been included among the 
present series. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
Can I see them before the debate? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir. 

GeyEraL Srrn GEORGE BALFOUR: 
I thought so. [ ‘ Order!” ] 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Itis not usual 
to show Papers to any individual Mem- 
ber which have been refused to the 
House generally. 


AFGHANISTAN (EXPENSES OF MILI. 
TARY OCCUPATION.)—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the consent of the Council of the Secre- 
tary of State for India has been obtained 
to any of the expenditure hitherto in- 
curred in connection with the Military 
Expedition against the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan; and, if so, when this consent was 
obtained and whether it was unanimous; 
and, whether any opinions have been 
recorded by the Council as to the justice 
of throwing these charges upon the 
Revenue of India; and, if so, whether 
there will be any objection to lay the 
record of these opinions before Par- 
liament ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: On Tuesday 
last a proposal came before the Council 
of the Secretary of State for increasing 
the Native Army in India. It was agreed 
to by a unanimous vote of the Council. 
Since that time certain opinions and 
reasons have, I understand, been pre- 
pared, but have not yet been recorded 
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in the proceedings of the Oouncil. 
When they are so recorded, if the hon. 
Member likes to move for them, there 
will be no objection to their produc- 
tion. 

Mr. FAWCETT: I will move for 
them ; but the Under Secretary of State 
has not answered my Question. It was, 
Whether the consent of the Council has 
been obtained to the expenditure which 
has been incurred in Afghanistan; and, 
if so, on what day ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I would ask a further 
Question, and that is, whether the Council 
of India has been consulted on any 
single point connected with the outbreak 
of this war before Tuesday last ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will be good 
enough to give Notice of that Question. 
With regard to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Hackney, as I understand 
it, the object was to know whether cer- 
tain dissents of the Members of the 
Council had been made, and whether we 
knew of them. I have already told him 
that when such dissents are entered upon 
the records, if the hon. Member moves 
for them, they will be presented to 
Parliament. 

Mr. FAWOETT: I am extremely 
sorry to trouble the Under Secretary of 
State for India, but my Question is 
divided into two parts. The Under 
Secretary has answered the latter part 
of the Question; but the first part is 
absolutely distinct, and refers to the 
expenditure “hitherto incurred.” What 
I want to know is, whether the consent 
of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India has been obtained to any 
of the expenditure hitherto incurred in 
connection with the military expedition 
against the Ameer of Afghanistan ; and, 
if so, when that consent was obtained, 
and whether it was unanimous ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have to say 
that the consent of the Council has not 
been necessary in any case that has 
hitherto occurred. The only occasion in 
which any reference to past expenditure 
has come before the Council was on 
Tuesday last. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Then I will ask— 
and repeat the Question on Monday, if 
necessary—if the consent of the Coun- 
cil of the Secretary of State for India 
has not been obtained to the expenditure 
which has hitherto been incurred—con- 
sidering it is distinctly provided by the 
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4ist section of the Government of 
India Act that no expenditure of the 
Revenues of India, whether in India or 
elsewhere, can be allowed, except by 
the consent of a majority of the Coun- 
cil of the Secretary of State for India— 
by whose authority this expenditure has 
been incurred ? 

Mr. E.STANHOPE: I think the House 
will at once see that that is an argument- 
ative Question. At the same time, I may 
say that I do not at all agree with this 
reading of the statute; and I shall at the 
proper time be prepared to argue the 
matter at much greater length than I 
could devote to it now. 

Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked, if it was the intention of the 
Government to lay Papers on the Table 
connected with the assumption of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan in respect to 
Quetta? 


PARLIAMENT—COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
LIC BUSINESS.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to know, 
whether the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer intended to submit to the House 
the Resolutions which had been agreed 
to by the Committee on Public Business 
last Session? No. 3 of those Resolutions 
was to the effect that no hon. Member 
should move for the second reading of a 
Bill which he might introduce a day 
later than one month from the date of 
the first reading. There were 51 No- 
tices of Bills. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY wished to 
know, whether the hon. Member was not 
making use of the indulgence of the 
House in a very unusual way? 

Mr.SPEAKER said, he understood the 
hon. Memberjfor North Warwickshire did 
not intend to raise any discussion. At 
the same time, he must point out to him 
that he could only put any Question by 
the indulgence of the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thought it would 
have been competent to him to have 
raised the question on the first Bill; but 
that would be invidious, and therefore 
he had preferred to take his present. 
course. There were 34 Wednesdays be- 
tween now and the end of July. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now going into matter which he is 
not entitled to go into. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE would not tres- 
pass on the House. There were 51 No- 
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tices; and he asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he would move the 
second and third Resolutions which he 
carried in the Committee on Public 
Business last Session ? 

Tut CHANCELLORor tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was afraid that he could 
not give a very full answer to the 
Question. Undoubtedly the Resolution 
was adopted by the Committee to which 
the hon. Gentleman referred; but he 
was not at the present moment able to 
say whether he would make —_ 
to that effect in the House. e would 
not do so, at any rate, in the present 
short Session. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE MURDER IN 
KENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
wished to ask the Home Secretary a 
Question of which he had given him 

rivate Notice. It was, Whether the 

overnment were in possession of infor- 
mation more detailed than that which 
had appeared in the newspapers in 
reference to the terrible murder in 
Kent; and also whether, considering 
the circumstances of the case, the Go- 
vernment had any intention of offering 
a reward for the discovery of the mur- 
derer ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, he had no information at all on the 
subject, but he expected to be in pos- 
session of some to-morrow. If it should 
appear desirable to offer a reward, he 
should do so; but, as his right hon. 
Friend knew, rewards were not offered 
by the Home Office until a verdict had 
been returned by the Coroner’s Jury. 


THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Report of Address brought up, and 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Address be now read a 
second time.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be adjourned till 
Monday next.” —(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


Motion agreed to. 
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MOTIONS. 
_—onron—— 


BURIAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mr. BALFOUR moved— 


‘‘ That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to amend the Burial Laws.’’ 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE took that 
opportunity of giving Notice that, on 
the second reading of the Bill, and at any 
subsequent stage, he would give it every 
opposition in his power, as he believed 
it to be a measure eminently calculated 
to add infinite confusion to a question 
infinitely confounded already. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Batrour, Lord Francis 
Hervey, and Mr. Warr. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 10.] 


CONSECRATION OF CHURCHYARDS 
ACT (1867) "AMENDMENT BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. MONK moved— 


“That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend ‘The Consecration of Churchyards Act, 
1867.’” 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he thought it 
better to oppose the Bill—the object of 
which was to allow clergymen to set 
apart a portion of the graveyard for the 
interment of Dissenters—on the first 
reading, as it would save the time of the 
House, if the Bill was one which the 
House was likely to reject. He had 
long considered that the practice of in- 
troducing Private Bills as a matter of 
course should be put an end to. The 
Public Business of the House had be- 
come so enormous that something should 
be done to relieve the pressure; and he 
would commence by opposing this par- 
ticular Bill, which, if introduced, would 
help to crowd the Orders of the, House 
without a probability ofits being carried. 
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the right to oppose the introduction of a 
Bill; but there was this difficulty in 
pursuing that course—that it was im- 
possible for the House to know upon 
what it was voting. He had suggested 
to the Committee upon Public Business 
that a copy of the Bill should be de- 
posited in the Public Bill Office three 
days before the Motion for introduction 
must be made, but the Committee did 
not adopt the suggestion. There were 
51 Notices for introduction of Bills al- 
ready on the Paper, and there would be 
only 31 Wednesdays down to the end of 
July, so that there would be something 
like two Bills for every Wednesday. 
Some private Members’ Bills might, no 
doubt, be down for Tuesdays; but one 
effect of this would be that unless Go- 
vernment should consent to give excep- 
tional privileges in favour of a Bill, that 
scarcely anybody wanted, most impor- 
tant measures might be strangled. 
Looking forward to the time when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would sub- 
mit the Resolution to the House, he 
was not prepared to oppose the first 
reading of this Bill. He advocated the 
printing of Bills before they were read 
a first time. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
deprecated the premature discussion of 
Resolutions, some of them adopted only 
by a majority of the Select Committee 
on Public Business last year. He had 
put on the Notice Paper a Question, 
asking the Government what course 
they intended to take with regard to the 
Resolutions of that Committee? Without 
seeing the Bill, he was not prepared to 
oppose the first reading, although he 
should probably resist its further pro- 
gress. For the present they had better 
adhere to the lad Rule, under which all 
that was implied by a first reading was 
that the subject was one which it was 
fitting the House should consider. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
must protest against the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
stealing a march on the other Members of 
the Public Business Committee by quoting 
from its Report at such length recom- 
mendations which were, after all, very 
likely to come to nothing. It was taking 
an undue advantage of those other 
Members who were just as able to do 
the same, but who refrained from such 
an irregularity. At the same time, he 
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hoped thatthe hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn) would not persevere with 
his Motion. He was himself not averse 
from considering how the custom of 
dealing with proposed legislation at that 
stage might, with due precautions, be 
revived. After all, it had not been 
so long obsolete; for he had himself 
in the last Parliament, not so many 
Sessions back, defeated Mr. Auberon 
Herbert on a Motion for leave to bring 
ina Bill. But he did not think it quite 
fair on the part of the hon. Member for 
Swansea arbitrarily to select one out of 
many Bills, and, without Notice, attempt 
to strangle it. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN remarked, 
that if this Bill was the same as that 
brought in last year, it was about the 
worst measure ever introduced, and he 
should give it his most strenuous opposi- 
tion. The hon. Member (Mr. Monk) was 
greatly mistaken if he thought it would 
satisfy the claims of Nonconformists. 
He hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. Dillwyn) 
would be satisfied with calling attention 
to the subject, and would not divide 
against the introduction of the Bill. 

Mr. MONK thought his hon. Friend 
might have given Notice of his intended 
opposition to the Bill, as he knew per- 
fectly well that it had been read a second 
time in the last Session; and that, al- 
though it was then opposed, the opposi- 
tion had not been carried to a division, 
the feeling of the House being almost 
unanimous in its favour. He should, 
however, be perfectly ready to meet his 
hon. Friend at the proper time. 

THe CHANCELLOR or truz EXOHE- 
QUER: I think it would be most un- 
desirable at the present moment, and 
on a single question of this kind, to 
make a change in our practical system 
of proceeding. I think it open to very 
great doubt whether it might not be 
wise for the House to return to a prac- 
tice which is perfectly legal, but has be- 
come almost obsolete—namely, to object 
to Bills on their first reading. It is a 
practice on which there is a great deal 
to be said; but it should be practised 
under the full understanding that the 
House had considered the proposal. I 
do not certainly think that on this occa- 
sion it would be proper to put it in 
practice without further investigation. 

Sm OHARLES W. DIL said, 
there were occasions on which it was 
distinctly desirable that Bills should be 
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opposed on their first reading, and he 
would give Notice that he would oppose 
the Licensing Bill that night, but he ap- 
pealed to his hon. Friend (Mr. Dillwyn) 
not to oppose this particular Bill. 

Mr. ASSHETON supported the Bill. 

Mr. DILLWYN explained that his 
object had been to curtail the Business 
of the House by relieving the over- 
crowded state of the Order Book. He 
would give way to the appeal made to 
him, and not press his opposition to the 
introduction of the Bill. 

Motion agreed to. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Mons, Mr. Grantuam, and 


Mr. Forsyru. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 13.] 


INTERMENTS IN CHURCHYARDS BILL, 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. RITCHIE moved— 


“ That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
enable Incumbents of parishes or ecclesiastical 
districts, or Ministers in charge of the same, to 
permit Interments in Churchyards with a reli- 
gious service other than that of the Church of 
England, or without any religious service.” 


Mr. DILLWYN said, that he had an 
objection to this Bill; but in deference 
to the feeling of the House he would 
not oppose its introduction, though he 
hoped that a different course would next 
year be taken in regard to the introduc- 
tion of Bills. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Rrrcnre, Mr. Gorst, Mr. 
Woopp, and Mr. Sampson Lioyp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 24.] 


LICENSING LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mr. STAVELEY HILL moved— 


“That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring in ‘a Bill to 
amend the Licensing Laws.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that his objection to this Motion was 
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that it ought to be‘ made later. Last 
Session the Government recommended 
the hon. Member to wait for the Report 
of the Lords’ Committee ; he did not do 
so, however, but endeavoured to press 
the Bill. The Lords’ Committee had 
not yet reported, and the Government 
would pre no encouragement for carry- 
ing Bills of this kind until the Lords’ 
Committee had reported. 

Mr. MUNDELLA hoped that the 
same privilege would be extended to the 
hon. and learned Member as had been 
afforded to every other hon. Member, 
and that the Bill would be allowed to 
be introduced and read a first time. All 
the magistrates in the country were in 
favour of it. It related to the import- 
ant subject of grocers’ licences, and it 
was very desirable that the subject 
should be discussed. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL hoped the 
House would allow the measure to be 
discussed by giving leave for its intro- 
duction. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON pointed 
out that there were six drink Bills on 
the Paper, and that four had been al- 
lowed to be introduced sub silentio; and 
it would be rather hard upon the hon. 
and learned Member not to allow this 
Bill to be brought in at once, as the 
Lords’ Committee might sit for ever. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he did not think it fair that this 
measure should be singled out from a 
number of others for opposition. Until 
it was so decided by some Resolution of 
the House, it would not be well to sub- 
ject Bills of this sort to opposition on 
the Motion for Leave to introduce them. 
The Bill would not be taken for second 
reading until after the Lords’ Committee 
had reported, if that Report were made 
in sufficient time, and when it came on 
again the Government would state what 
they proposed to do. 

Mr SHAMBERLAIN (for Sir 
Onartes W. Drtxe) said, that no divi- 
sion was intended to be taken at this 
stage. He submitted, however, that the 
question was one of very great import- 
ance, and required the urgent attention 
of the House. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sraverxy Hitt, Mr. Mun- 
DELLA, and Mr. RopwE1. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 25.] 
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CHURCH OF SCOTLAND BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON 
moved— 


“ That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make further provisions in regard to the Church 
of Scotland; to facilitate the re-union there- 
with of other Presbyterian Churches in Scot- 
land; and for other purposes relating thereto.”’ 


Mr. M‘LAREN wished to ask the 
Speaker, whether it was competent to a 
private Member to introduce a Bill which 
affected the Church of Scotland ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, there was no 
objection to the introduction of the 
Bill; but it could not be passed through 
the subsequent stages if it touched the 
interests of the Crown without the con- 
sent of the Crown being first given. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir ALExanDER Gorpon, and 
Mr, Macxrntoss. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 39.] 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Anpzrson, Bill to amend 
the Law regarding the Property of Married 
Women in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. AnpErson, Sir Rosert ANSTRUTHER, 
Mr. Orr Ewrne, Mr. M‘Laren, and Mr, Lyon 
PLaYFAIR. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 1.] 


| MEDICAL AoT (1858) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Lusu, Bill to amend “The 
Medical Act, 1858,” ordered to be brought in by 
Dr. Lvusu, Sir Trevon Lawrenoz, and Sir 
JoserH M‘Kenna. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 2.] 


HYPOTHEO ABOLITION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Vans Acnew, Bill to abo- 
lish the Landlord’s right of Hypotheo for 
Rent of Land in Scotland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Vans Acnew, Mr. Barut Hamit- 
ton, Sir Gzorce Dovatas, and Colonel ALEx- 
ANDER. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 3.) 
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CONVENTION (IRELAND) ACT REPEAL BILL, 


On Motion of Sir Josepx M‘Kenna, Bill to 
repeal “The Convention —— Act,” ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Joszpn M‘Kznna, Mr, 
P. J. Suyru, and Mr. Downine. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 4.] 


VOLUNTEER CORPS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Crizxy, Bill to authorise 
the enrolment of Volunteer Corps in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. O’Cuzry, 
Major Notan, Lord cis ConyNGHAM, and 
Major O’Berrne. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 6.] 


PERMISSIVE PROHIBITORY LIQUOR BILL, 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to enable Owners and Occupiers of Pro- 
perty in certain districts to prevent the common 
sale of Intoxicating Liquors within such dis- 
tricts. 


Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Wiurrip Lawson, Sir 
Tuomas Bazizy, Mr. Ricuarp, Dr. Cameron, 
Mr. Datway, Mr. Downie, and Mr. Cuartzs 
Lewis. : 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 6.] 


ELECTIVE OOUNTY BOARDS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Major Notay, Bill to establish 
Elective County Boards in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Major Noxan, Mr. O’Cxery, 
Mr. Fay, and Mr. O’Sunirvan. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 7.] 


WASTE LANDS RECLAMATION (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Corus, Bill for the Re- 
clamation of Waste Lands in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Cottivs, Mr. MacCarrny, 
Mr. Downing, and Major Noxan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 8.] 


MUNICIPAL OORPORATIONS (PROPERTY QUA- 
LIFICATION ABOLITION) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Munpetta, Bill to abo- 
lish the Property Qualification for Members of 
Municipal Sanpeeitions and Local Governing 
Bodies, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mun- 
DELLA, Mr. CuamBeRLAIn, Mr. Bunt, and Mr. 
Suxurvan. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 9.] 
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HOURS OF POLLING (BOROUGHS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuamsertam, Bill to 
extend the Hours of Polling at Elections in 
Boroughs ‘other than metropolitan, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. CuamBERLAIN, Sir CHaRLeEs 
W. Ditxz, Dr. Cameron, Major Nozan, Mr. 
Munpetia, Mr. Rarusong, and Mr. Henry 


SAMUELSON. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 11.] 


MONEY LAWS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Money Laws of Ireland. 

Resolution reported; — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Detanunrty and Mr. Richarp 
Power. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 12.] 


RATING OF TOWNS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’SHaveunessy, Bill to 
alter the Law with regard to the Rating of 
Towns in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. O’SHavcunessy, Mr. Burt, and Sir 
JosePH M‘Kenna. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 14.] 


LICENSING BOARDS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to enable Ratepayers in Scotland to elect 
Licensing Boards. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Forrescuzr Harrison, Sir 
Grorce Batrour, and Dr. CAMERON. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 15.] 


VALUATION OF LANDS (SCOTLAND) AMEND- 
MENT BILL, 


On Motion of Sir Wrypwam AnstRUTHER, 
Bill to amend the Act relating to the Valuation 
of Lands and Heritages in Scotland, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir WinpHam ANsTRUTHER, 
Mr. CamMpBE.ti-BaNNERMAN, and Sir Granam 
MonrTGomErY. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 16.] 


COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Knarcusvurti-Hvucessen, 
Bill to amend the Law with respect to i 
Colonial iages, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Knatcusuti-Hucessen and Sir Tuomas 
CHAMBERS. 


Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 17.] 
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OLERIOAL DISABILITIES BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to extend the provisions of “The 
Clerical Disabilities Removal Act, 1870.” 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Gotpney, Mr. Hispert, and 


Sir WinpHam ANSTRUTHER. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 18.] 


SPIRITS IN BOND BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for the improvement of the quality of 
Spirits in Bond. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. O’Suturvan, Major Nouan, 
Mr. Bienwnernassett, Captain Pim, and Mr. 
SrTAacPooue. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 19.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Srevenson, Bill to pro- 
hibit the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Srevenson, Mr. Cuartes Wizson, Mr. Brarey, 
Mr. Ossporne Morean, Mr. Wii11am M‘Arruvr, 
and Mr. James. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 20. ] 


EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN ACT, 1875 
(EXTENSION TO SEAMEN) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Burr, Bill to extend the 
provisions of “The Employers and Workmen 
Act, 1875,” to seamen whilst they are in British 
waters, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burr, 
Mr. JoszepH Cowren, Mr. Munpgiua, Mr. 
Govruey, and Mr. Gorsr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 21.] 


DISQUALIFICATION BY MEDICAL RELIEF 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ratuzong, Bill to remove 
disqualification by Medical Relief for Infectious 
or Contagious Disease, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Rarnsonz, Sir Joun Kunnaway, Sir 
Cuartzs W. Dirxez, and Mr, Rircute. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 22. J 


JOINT STOOK BANKS (ACCOUNTS) BILL, 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 


a Bill to provide for the compulsory audit of 
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the Accounts of Joint Stock Banks, and for the 
annual publication by them of Statements of 
Accounts according to a prescribed form. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Dr. Cameron, Mr. Srevenson, 
Mr. Bensamin Wuitwortn, Mr. Pennineton, 
and Mr. James Stewart. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 23.] 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hersext, Bill to provide 
for the equitable settlement of Rent in certain 
cases of difference between Landlords and 
Tenants in Ireland; and to make better provi- 
sion as to Notices to Quit; and for other pur- 
pore relating thereto, ordered to be brought in 
7 Mr. Herpert, Mr. Kixc-Harman, and Mr. 

EASE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 26.] 


RELIEF OF INSANE POOR BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ropwett, Bill to make 
better provision for the maintenance, reception, 
and relief of the Insane, Imbecile, or 
Poor chargeable in Unions and Parishes in 
England other than in the Metropolis, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Ropwett, Sir Batpwin 
LzicuTon, and Mr. Bristow. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 27.] 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Hotz, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Cruelty to Animals, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Hout, Mr. Asuuzy, Mr, 
Harpcastiz, Sir Cuartes Lecarp, and Mr. 
Cuartes WILson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 28.] 


VOTERS REGISTRATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Metpon, Bill to assimilate 
the Law relating to the Registration of Parlia- 
mentary Voters in England and in Ireland, 
and to amend the Law relating to the Registra- 
tion of Voters in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Mexpon, Mr. Burr, and Mr. MircuEtu 
Henry. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 29.] 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL, 


On Motion of Sir Tomas Cuampens, Bill to 
render lawful Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister, ordered to be brought in by, Sir Tuomas 
Cuambenrs, Mr. Mortey, and Dr. Cameron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 30.] 


ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS ACT (1868) 
EXTENSION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Torrens, Bill to extend 
the powers of the Artizans’ Dwellings Act of 
1868 by provisions for compensation and re- 
building, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Torrens, Sir THomas Campers, and Mr. 
GoLpney. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 31.] 
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INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) BILL, 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


ResoWwed, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to provide for the earlier closing on 
Saturday evenings of public houses in Ireland ; 
and for other amendments of the Laws relating 
to the sale of Intoxicating Liquors in that 
country. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Suturvan, Mr. Deasz, Mr. 
Metpon, and Mr. Wuitworrts. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 32.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT (1875) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. ALzxanpzErR Brown, Bill 
to amend “The Public Health Act, 1875,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. ALEXANDER 
Brown, Mr. WurrwE 1, and Mr. Ryper. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 33.] 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS REPEAL BILL, 


On Motion of Sir Harcourt Jounstonz, Bill 
to Repeal the Contagious Diseases Acts, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Harcourt Joun- 
stone, Mr. SransFELD, Mr. WuiTsreap, and 
Mr. Munpe.ia. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 34.] 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (ELECTION BY 
BALLOT) (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Exrinorton, Bill to pro- 
vide for the Election of Poor Law Guardians 
in Ireland by Ballot, ordered to be brought in 
7 Exrineton, Mr. BLENNERHASSETT, and 

. O'REILLY. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 35.] 


DURATION OF PARLIAMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Joun Hotms, Bill to 
shorten the Duration of Parliaments, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Joun Hous, Mr. Joseru 
Cowen, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Cotiins, and Mr, 
Henry SAamveEtson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 36.] 


ULSTER TENANT RIGHT BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Macartney, Bill to secure 
more effectually the Tenant Right Custom in 
the province of Ulster, ordered to be brought in 
Oy . Macartney, Mr. Cuartes Lewis, and 

. Wii11am Witson. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 37.] 


INHABITED HOUSE DUTY AND INCOME 
TAX BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hvuszarp, Bill to amend 
the administration of the Inhabited House 
Duty and Income Tax, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hussarp and Mr. Sampson Luoyp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 38.] 
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COUNTY COURTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Norwoop, Bill to extend 
the jurisdiction of the County Courts, ordered 
to Be brought in by Mr. Norwoop, Sir J. 
Earpiey Wriimor, and Mr. Rowrry Hr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 40.] 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) AOT 
(1870) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Danie Taytor, Bill to 
amend “The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) 
Act, 1870,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Daniet Taytor, Mr. Tuomas Dioxson, and 
Mr. Bensamin WuItTwortu. . 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 41.] 


BURIALS BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Burial Laws. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Ospornez Morgan, Mr. 
Lzrevre, Mr. Wiuiu1am M‘Arruvr, and Mr. 
RIcHARD. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 42.] 


LIBEL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hutcurnson, Bill to amend 
the Law of Libel, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Hutcuinson, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Joseru 
Cowren, Mr. Puneston, Mr. Mor.zy, Mr. 
Waonpy, Mr. Epwarp Jenkins, Mr. Govuruey, 
and Mr. Sunirvan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 43.] 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT AcT (1876) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Metzor, Bill to amend 
“The Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876,” ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Mention, Mr. Merz- 
WETHER, Sir CHARLES Forster, Mr. MunpE.1a, 
Mr. Serjeant Suron, Mr. Hrsperz, and Mr. 
ToRRENS. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 44.] 


BILLS OF SALE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Metpon, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Bills of Sale in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Metpon and Mr. 


O'SHAUGHNESSY. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 45.] 


COUNTY INFIRMARIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mztpon, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Management of County 
Infirmaries in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Metpon, Mr. Suaw, Mr. Ernineron, 
and Mr. Antuur Moore. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 46.] 





HABITUAL DRUNKARDS BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to facilitate 
the control and cure of Habitual Drunkards, 
ordered to be brought in by Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Crane Reap, Mr. Asuuzy, Sir Henry Jackson, 
Mr. Epwarp Jenxins, Mr. Wii11Am Hows, 
and Mr. O’SHavGHNEssy. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 47.] 


RACECOURSES (METROPOLIS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. AnvrErson, Bill for the 
Licensing of Metropolitan Suburban Race- 
courses, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Anverson, Sir Tuomas Campers, and Sir 
James LAWRENCE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 48.] 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 9th December, 1878. 


Tue Lorp Wrinpsor—Sat first in 
Parliament. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House that the Clerk of 
the Parliaments had prepared and laid 
it on the Table: The same was ordered 
to be printed. (No. 1.) 


QUEEN’S SPEECH—HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 

Tot LORD STEWARD (The Earl 
Beavonamp) reported Her Majesty’s 
Answer to the Address as follows :— 

My Lorps, 

I rwanx you sincerely for your loyal and 
dutiful Address. 

You may rely on my hearty desire to co- 
operate with you in all measures calculated 
to increase the security of all parts of My 
Empire, 
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TARY OPERATIONS).—RESOLUTION. 


Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
I very much regret that it should have 
fallen to my lot, as Minister for India, 
to be the person whose duty it is to 
bring before the House of Lords the 
question of war in that part of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions. I occupied for 
some years the office of Minister for 
War ; but I am happy to say that while 
filling that office it was my good for- 
tune to be a Minister of Peace, though 
during the whole of that time the De- 
partment with which I was connected 
was occupied in making preparations 
for war, in case war should be necessary ; 
and I believe that the best way of pre- 
venting war is to put a bold face on the 
matter—to say what you mean and do 
what you have said. My Lords, the 
Motion I have to make is in these 
terms— 

“That Her Majesty having directed a mili- 
tary expedition of Her forces charged upon 
Indian reyenues to be despatched against the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, this House consents 
that the revenues of India shall be applied 
to defray the expenses of the military opera- 
tions which may be carried on beyond the 
external frontiers of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Possessions.” 


My Lords, in 1858 a short Act (the 
Government of India Act) was passed, 
with the view of putting a check, to a cer- 
tain extent, on the powers of the Indian 
Government, but in a different way 
from the way suggested by the noble 
Earl (Earl Grey), who moved the 
Amendment to the Address. The noble 
Earl assumed that it was essential when 
the subject of war was under discussion 
that the Cabinet should be entirely pre- 
cluded from going to war until a pre- 
liminary notification of its intention to 
do so had been given to Parliament. 
Iam not now going to argue whether 
or not in other kinds of war there is or 
should be such a principle; but I do 
say that by the Act of 1858 Parliament 
sanctioned the principle that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government may make war 
in India without any previous notifica- 
tion to Parliament. Nay—that Act pro- 
vides that the Government may do so if 
within three months after they have done 
so should Parliament be sitting, or within 
one month after the next assembling of 
Parliament, should Parliament not be 
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sitting at the time, the Government 
announces the fact to both Houses, 
That is provided by one clause. Another 
clause provides for the obtaining of that 
consent of Parliament to the application 
of the Revenues of India which my 
Motion asks this House to accede to. 
Now, my Lords, in reading a statute 
the proper rule to be observed is to read 
it as a whole; and I think that, taking 
the former clause, under which if Parlia- 
ment should not be sitting the Govern- 
ment isnot bound to acquaint it with 
the declaration of war for three months 
after it meets—and the Government 
might wait a number of months without 
advising the Queen to call it together— 
I think, taking that clause in conjunc- © 
tion with Clause 55, it is clearly con- 
templated that power is given to the 
Home Government to declare war 
without previous communication of its 
intention to Parliament, and it follows, 
of necessity, that the application to 
Parliament in respect of funds must be 
made subsequently. The declaration of 
war cannot precede the communication, 
for, otherwise, such notice would be given 
of our intention as might preclude the 
war from being efficaciously undertaken. 
The fact is, then, as stated the other night 
bymy noble Friend (the Marquess of Salis- 
barys, we are taking Parliament into 
our confidence with greater rapidity than 
is required by the Act of Parliament. 
We called Parliament together as soon 
as there was a certainty of the war. Up 
to the 20th of November there was not 
that certainty ; we were up to that date 
unaware of what would be the reply of 
the Ameer to our Ultimatum; but when 
the circumstances occurred with which 
your Lordships are familiar, and there 
was no longer any uncertainty that our 
Frontier must be passed, we resolved to 
call Parliament together. You cannot, 
however, in such a case wait and stay 
your hand until you have had the oppor- 
tunity of consulting with Parliament. 
And I think I may now say that the 
acting with such promptitude as the 
Government did, tended materially to 
the success of the operations which have 
already been executed. 

Now, my Lords, as to the question of 
the use of the Indian Revenue, I do not 
know that much need be said. If the 
House consents to the Revenues of India 
being applied to defray the expense of 
these operations, it will not follow from 
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such consent that Parliament would be 
prevented from contributing to the cost 
of those operations; but I am bound to 
say, after looking very carefully into 
the financial condition of India and the 
circumstances of this war, I believe it 
will not be necessary—at least in the 
initial steps—to call on the Revenues of 
England. I am in possession of facts 
which, I think, will convince your Lord- 
ships that, without unduly pressing on 
the Revenues of India, there will be no 
necessity to call on the English Revenue 
—at least, during the present financial 
year. It was announced by my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Stanhope), in “another 
place,” that, including the £1,500,000 
of new taxation for famine insurance, 
the surplus of Indian Revenue was esti- 
mated to amount to £2,156,000. The 
Revenue has actually exceeded the Esti- 
mate. In opium alone the increase is 
£1,245,000. But some of the charges 
have been increased, reducing; the esti- 
mated surplus to £1,800,000. Looking 
into the different calculations made on 
the subject, the supposition of the 
Indian Government is that during the 
present financial year the cost of the 
military operations will not exceed 
£1,100,000 or £1,200,000. Take it at 
£1,250,000, and there would remain 
then a substantial surplus of about 
£550,000 after the payment of the 
charges for the Expedition. If it 
should be necessary, in answer to any 
remarks on the subject, I will go into 
this question again; but for the present 
I shall pass from it, as the Amendment 
of the noble Viscount opposite (Viscount 
Halifax) is not addressed to this par- 
ticular branch, but to the general ques- 
tion. I shall pass, then, at once to poli- 
tical matters. 

My Lords, for at least half-a-century 
great interest has been felt in Afghan- 
istan by those who have devoted any 
attention to Indian affairs. It has been 
considered as one of the entrances to 
India from the North- West ; its relations 
towards Great Britain have always 
throughout that period been regarded as 
very important to the Imperial interests 
of England — it hag been considered 
that without proper relations between 
British India and Afghanistan our 
Frontier could not be regarded as secure. 
This has never been a question of Party 

litics. The opinion to which I have 
just referred has not been that of any 
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one Government = oper geal but ~ 
opinion expressed statesmen 0. 

a Party. Soanvouis will admit that 
statesmen of all Parties have agreed in 
the necessity of a strong Afghanistan on 
friendly terms with this country. And 
so long as we could trust the Rulers of 
Afghanistan, and so long as they were 
true to us, we were content. We desired 
nothing else and nothing more. I do 
not think I should wisely occupy the 
time of your Lordships by going back to 
the time of Dost Mahomed ; but, in fact, 
Afghan policy was very much affected 
by what took place in the war with that 
Ruler. I may make one remark in re- 
ference to occurrences in Afghanistan 
which at the time of those occurrences 
painfully affected the mind of this coun- 
try, and of which unpleasant memories 
still remain. I may say that the suffer- 
ings sustained by our troops in the war 
to which I am referring did not happen 
because this country was too weak to 
maintain her rights and unable to vindi- 
cate her position in Afghanistan by the 
sword; but we were unfortunate. We 
were unfortunate in our political nego- 
tiators; we were unfortunate in our 
generals. The commonest precautions 
were neglected ; and from those miser- 
able complications and neglect, and not 
from any want of valour in the field, 
resulted those disasters which we all 
regret. But, my Lords, those occurrences 
did not permanently affect our relations 
with Dost Mahomed. Being our pen- 
sioner, and being well affected towards 
us, when he returned to Afghanistan he 
was not influenced by any hostile feelings 
towards England; but circumstances 
obliged him to maintain an appearance 
of ‘sullen reserve.” He had to con- 
sider not only himself, but his country; 
and he felt obliged to maintain that 
attitude until he saw that his people had 
forgotten what they had suffered in the 
war. He then became a firm Ally of the 
British Government. He felt our power, 
our position, and resources, and he had 
learnt that what we promised we would 
assuredly undertake, and in 1855 he 
entered into that Treaty which is so well 
known to your Lordships. As showing 
how implicit was his trust in the British 
Government, it is remarkable that while 
he by that Treaty bound himself to 
regard ‘‘our friends as his friends and 
our enemies as his enemies,’’ there is no 


reciprocal declaration from us that we 
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will regard his enemies as our enemies 
and his friends as our friends. 

And here, with respect to the Papers 
in which this Treaty has been printed, 
I wish, in answer to charges which have 
been made as to these Papers, to say 
that no such Papers were promised or 
asked for last Session. reply to a 
Question put in the other House, the 
Papers relating to Central Asia were 

romised by the Under Secretary of 
Rtate for Foreign Affairs, but these 
Indian Papers never were promised ; 
but as soon as we saw that the com- 
plications between this country and Af- 
ghanistan were likely to become serious, 
and it was clear that official informa- 
tion would be required, we saw that 
those Papers would be important, and 
I gave directions that they should be 
prepared with all possible speed. Iam 
satisfied that effect was given tozthose 
directions. I will add that though there 
remain unprinted some Papers which 
some persons may wish to see, nothing 
whatever has been kept back; and I be- 
lieve there are in the Papers on your 
Lordships’ Table everything necessary 
not only for explaining the question, 
but for enabling anybody who has been 
concerned fully to explain his own con- 
duct, should he think it necessary to 
do so. 

My Lords, the next Treaty to which 
it is necessary to allude is that of 1857. 
It was essentially a temporary measure, 
and I need not treat it further than to 
observe that in connection with it there 
again arises proof that when we are 
at war with any of our Western neigh- 
bours the importance of Afghanistan 
comes into peculiar prominence. We 
were at war with Persia when that 
Treaty was made, and it became neces- 
sary to secure Dost Mahomed as our 
Ally—and that was done. When Dost 
Mahomed died in 1868, and Shere Ali 
as his successor ascended the Throne, he 
notified his accession to the Viceroy of 
that day. But during six months Shere 
Ali waited in vain for an acknowledg- 
ment of that announcement. I am not 
blaming anyone for that. In conse- 
quence of the illness of Lord Elgin there 
may have been delay—in consequence 
of the death of Lord Elgin there may 
have been still further delay; but, as a 
matter of fact, six months elapsed after 
Shere Ali announced his accession before 
he received any communication from the 


Viscount Cranbrook 
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Indian Government. I think we must 
admit that that circumstance was, at 
least, unfortunate. It must have rankled 
in the mind of a man of the Ameer’s 
peculiar temperament, and the feeling to 
which it gave rise was perhaps intensified 
by events which followed. Struggles 
and complications followed. There were 
wars between Shere Ali and members 
of his family at the time, and one 
succeeded another in different parts of 
thecountry. At that time the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Lawrence) was at the 
head of British affairs in India; he pur- 
sued a policy of recognizing de facto Go- 
vernments of Afghanistan, and not only 
of Afghanistan as a whole, but of parts 
of Afghanistan. The noble Lord, though 
one of those who maintained the ne- 
cessity, in the Imperial interests, of a 
strong and friendly Afghanistan, sig- 
nalized his Viceroyalty by recognizing 
de facto Governments in the several parts 
of that country. So matters went on 
until 1868. When Shere Ali, though 
partially unsuccessful, retained a pre- 
eminence at Herat, the noble Lord re- 
cognized him as the de facto Ruler of 
Herat; while he, at the same time, re- 
cognized as de facto Ruler of Cabul and 
Candahar Ameer Mahomed Ufzul Khan, 
his brother, to whom he wrote a letter 
congratulating him on his successes over 
Shere Ali. It was not until the latter 
was again on the Throne of Cabul, and 
seemed to be permanently seated there, 
that the noble Lord wrote to him offer- 
ing him that assistance which would 
have been so useful to him when he was 
struggling for that Throne. As I have 
said, a strong and friendly Afghanistan 
had been the object of all British Go- 
vernments; but I ask your Lordships 
whether it is a likely plan of conciliating 
the Ruler of a strong and friendly Go- 
vernment to acknowledge the persons 
who succeed in establishing themselves 
in different parts of his dominions im- 
mediately upon receipt of their letters, 
but not to acknowledge the Ruler him- 
self until he had been six months firmly 
seated upon his Throne, and no longer 
needed our assistance? So thought Shere 
Ali; but he was prudent in his genera- 
tion. He accepted the acknowledgment 
of the Viceroy. Why? Because the 
first thing which he, or any person who 
aspired to the ruleof Afghanistan, wished 
to obtain was the acknowledgment and 
recognition of the British Government, 
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That ition gave the title of the 
Ruler of Afghanistan a validity which 
he could not otherwise obtain for it. 
That was the position of the Ameer just 
before the noble Lord left India; and 
Shere Ali, though he felt sore, and 
was much vexed at what had been 
done in respect of his brother, proposed 
to meet the noble Lord and to enter into 
a Treaty with him. But the noble Lord 
refused to enter into any Treaty engage- 
ment with him. He would give him 
what he had so much recommended 
for many years—‘‘ present assistance,” 
for the purpose of consolidating and 
strengthening his Throne. Shere Ali 
was engaged in trying to establish his 
dynasty, and wished that our Govern- 
ment should recognize the successor of 
his choice. The noble Lord conveyed to 
him that so long as he was content to 
maintain friendly relations with Her 
Majesty’s Government so long might he 
rely on our assistance and friendship. 
No doubt that was valuable ; but it was 
not what the Ameer wanted; he desired 
to secure the succession of his family, 
but not to enter upon the general ques- 
tion of foreign relations. But the noble 
Lord was succeeded by my noble Friend 
Lord Mayo; and let me for a moment 
turn to something which occurred, and 
which has reference to that policy which 
has been before alluded to. There was 
at this time no question of Party feeling 
or Party politics; but there was a very 
general impression among all at the time 
to which I have now come that it would 
be very undesirable to enter into any 
Treaty binding ourselves in any way to 
the Ameer in the future, and that policy 
was supported by many who held very 
different views on other public questions. 
But in 1867 there was a paper written 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson treating of 
Russian advances in Central Asia, and 
which everyone will admit to be a paper 
of great ability, and almost prophetic 
in its character. In that paper the 
writer called attention to the, measures 
which, in his judgment, were necessary 
for maintaining for England a dominant 
position in Afghanistan. The proposi- 
tion that England should have such a 
osition has, I think, remained unchal- 
enged, although it has been made the 
subject of much writing, and the paper 
to which I allude has been reviewed in a 
great many other papers. One says— 
““We must use diplomatio measures ;”” 
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another says—‘‘ We must use concilia- 
tory measures ;” but all look forward to 
a state of things when we must forbid 
any further advance, if it should be at- 
tempted ; and not a few were prepared, 
to use the words of the noble Lord near 
me (Lord Lawrence), if a certain line is 
passed, we must be prepared for war 
with Russia in all parts of the world. 
But when Lord Mayo arrived in India 
questions with regard to the Ameer’s 
foreign relations did not arise. The 
question uppermost in the mind of the 
Ameer was that of his dynasty. This 
appears from despatches sent home by 
Lord Mayo, and by the despatch of 
the Duke of Argyll, in which fault was 
at first found with what Lord Mayo had 
done. But that was not the case outside 
the Conference which took place between 
the Ameer and Lord Mayo. You find by 
the Papers that outside the Conference 
conversations passed on various subjects, 
and at that time the Ameer would have 
raised no difficulty to the residence of 
British officers in certain parts of Af- 
ghanistan, excepting Cabul. These 
things are, I repeat, to be gathered 
from what took place outside the Con- 
ference. In the latter the Ameer was 
concerned about his dynasty. The noble 
Lord who preceded Lord Mayo had 
urged the Home Government of that 
day, in strong language, to lay down a 
course of action, and to get rid of these 
questions which were constantly arising. 
My Lords, I look in vain among the 
Papers for any instructions to Lord 
Mayo on those points. The noble Lord 
(Lord Lawrence), who had taken his 
seat in this House, spoke on the 19th 
of April, 1869. He and the Duke of 
Argyll, the Secretary of State for India, 
addressed the House on that occasion, 
and the noble Duke said— 

“T think it would be an extremely dangerous 
thing to govern ‘by telegraph, or even to reply 
in Parliament upon telegraphs; but I have 
every reason to believe that Lord Mayo has 
consistently pursued the same policy of non- 
intervention and of the avoidance of entangling 
engagements, which was pursued by my noble 
Friend the late Governor General of India (Lord 
Lawrence). So far as my own instructions to Lord 
Mayo are concerned, they certainly have been 
to avoid all entangling engagements for the 
future with Afghanistan, and to maintain the 
British Government and the Government of 
India petty free in regard to that and other 
conterminous States.’”’—[8 Hansard, cxcv. 1087.] 
Then Lord Lawrence, in reference to 
the Ameer’s proposal to enter into a 
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Treaty as his father had done, and to 
maintain friendly relations, said— 

“T thereupon wrote to the Ameer and told 
him what were my views—that I was willing to 
help him still further in a moderate way; that 
I could not bind myself by any Treaty which 
would involve obligations on the of Her 
6 Government to assist him.”—[Jdid. 
1094. 


Those distinct statements show that the 

olicy of the noble Duke and the noble 
cowl was one of distrust and isolation, 
of independence of Afghanistan in re- 
spect of any entangling engagements. 
Lord Mayo had instructions not to enter 
into any entangling engagements for 
the future ; but Lord Mayo obtained, by 
his frank and genial intercourse and 
character, an extraordinary influence 
with the Ameer. He wrote in the most 
friendly manner to the Ameer :—and 
it is a remarkable thing that though 
through the whole period of his ad- 
ministration Lord Mayo gave but one 
rather vague promise in writing, Shere 
Ali appeared to regard thesimple promise 
of Lord Mayo as stronger than the more 
solemn engagements of the Government 
offered to him at a subsequent time— 
indeed, he evidently considers that what 
has been subsequently done tended to 
vitiate and weaken Lord Mayo’s pro- 
mises. Evidently the Ameer believed in 
Lord Mayo’s sincerity ; and, no doubt, 
a man like my noble Friend was such 
a one as would have impressed one 
with the erratic, but still, to some 
extent, chivalric mind of Shere Ali. 
Lord Mayo wrote him a letter asking 
him to be reconciled to his son; and 
that letter was received without dis- 
pleasure—a circumstance which, I think, 
was owing to its tone and the manner 
in which it was worded. With the 
lamented death of Lord Mayo a great 
change occurred. My Lords, I cannot 
but think that in the not taking advan- 
tage of what might then have been done 
a great opportunity was lost. During 
the period that had elapsed great pro- 
gress had been effected by the colossal 
power which is overshadowing Asia. 
Advances were made by that Power 
to the Ruler of Afghanistan, and he 
was impressed with those occurrences 
more than were those who ruled British 
India. He saw his neighbours disap- 
pearing one after the other, and he con- 
cluded that the time had arrived when 
he must put his own house in order, and 
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re for any emergencies that might 
ae 2 The letter written by the Pee 
in 1873 opened the way to a complete 
understanding. Now, it appears that 
in 1878 the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Northbrook) requested Shere Ali to re- 
ceive a British Envoy at Cabul. That 
was a very important step. The Ameer 
did not refuse to receive the Envoy; 
but he desired that they should first 
come to an understanding as to the 
objects of the Mission and the ques- 
tions to be discussed, and he proposed 
to send an Envoy to Simla to hold a 
Conference with the Viceroy. This was 
accepted ; and on the 12th of July, 1873, 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Northbrook) 
held his first Conference with the Cabul 
Envoy, Syud Noor Mahomed Shah. 
The Ameer then wanted much; but in 
his view he got nothing, and, in my 
opinion, a great opportunity was then 
lost. In alluding to what then occurred I 
will do so without personal references. 
I am quite content to take those oc- 
currences as they stand on the Papers, 
or even to take them as the noble Earl 
himself wishes them to be accepted. 
When, the other night, I entered into 
a consideration of them, as recorded, 
I did so in vindication of myself from 
attacks which, I venture to think, went 
somewhat further than they ought to 
have done; but I submit that we have 
had enough of personal squabbles—the 
events with which we are engaged are 
too great to allow any place for per- 
sonalities. Well, then, as it appears on 
the Papers, I say that in 1873, when 
Shere Ali pointed out the danger which 
had arisen from Russian advances, the 
time had come for a change in our policy 
towards Afghanistan; the time had 
come when we were bound to say that 
we would protect the Ameer, and pro- 
tect him for the safety and security of 
the Empire. What had occurred ? From 
his rocky heights he watched the irre- 
sistible tide advancing, submerging 
Kingdom after Kingdom and (filling 
every valley, and approaching his own 
dominion. He asked you to aid him to 
set up a sea-wall to keep out the enemy, 
and you gave him—what? You first 
of all gave him incredulity, and then 
promises of assistance so vague, 80 
ambiguous, so obscure, that Syud Noor 
Mahomed said, in 1877, that neither in 
writing nor in speech did Lord North- 
brook inform him what help he might 

















hope to obtain. But the time had come 
when Mrs. Partington, with her diplo- 
matic mop, could no longer keep out the 
tide, and when verbal promises here and 
there were ineffectual. There was the 
inevitable pressure. The waters were 
getting higher every year. Shere Ali saw 
what India did not see—that the danger 
which was approaching was inevitable, 
and that the time had come when we 
ought to have stretched out our hands 
and helped him. He wanted you to say 
you would not only help him under cer- 
tain contingencies, but that an unpro- 
voked aggressor on his dominions should 
be your enemy. But you would not say it. 
He asked you practically that you should 
engage yourselves to resist unprovoked 
aggression by Russia. You declined. 
Syud Noor Mahomed Shah said that 
whatever specific assurances Russia 
might give, the people of Afghanistan 
could place no confidence in them, and 
would never rest satisfied unless they 


were assured of the aid of the British’ 


Government. The Ameer said— 


“My anxiety which I feel on account of the 
Russians will never be removed unless the 
British Government adorns the Afghan Govern- 
ment with great assistance in money and am- 
munitions of war for the troops, and unless 

eat aid is given for the construction of strong 
orts throughout the northern Afghan border. 
And, further, if an emergency arises for the 
Afghan Government to oppose the Russians, 
such opposition cannot take place without the 
co-operation of the disciplined troops of the 
British Government.” 


Again, he said— 


“Should the British Government intentionally 
overlook this matter with a view to temporizing 
for a few days, it is their own affair, but I will 
represent my circumstances in a clear form 
in detail without time-serving hesitation.” — 
[4fghanistan, No 1, pp. 110-111.] 


My Lords, the Ameer represented his 
views through an influential Minister at 
great length to the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Northbrook) at their interviews; but 
he only got the same indefinite promise, 
and he took it for what it was worth. 
It did not conciliate Shere Ali, who con- 
sidered it weaker than the promises of 
Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo. He 
considered that they did not in any 
degree tend to secure to him the assist- 
ance he wanted. Whoever may be to 
blame for it—and I do not now say that 
anyone was to blame for it—from that 
time the Ameer distrusted England, and 
began to look somewhere else. We 
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have several proofs of the change in his 
mind. Take that letter, in which he 
ironically speaks of his delight at the 
arrival of that time when there is no 
danger of the peace being broken, and 
therefore no necessity for precautions 
against such an occurrence. We have 
it on the authority of the noble Earl 
himself that the Ameer took no notice 
of the request made of him in re- 
spect to British officers, though he was 
quite ready to accede to that proposal 
in 1873. He did not let Mr. Forsyth 
pass through the country, and he did not 
communicate to the Viceroy his choice 
of a successor till that choice had been 
made. As the noble Earl admitted, his 
language was unsatisfactory, his letters 
not civil. In 1874, when he had impri- 
soned his son, against whom even in his 
latest letter he has expressed such inve- 
terate hostility, he complained of the con- 
duct of this country ininterfering between 
him and his son. His complaint is not 
so much, however, of the interference, 
but of the manner in which it was 
effected. I admit that for the Ameer to 
have promised his son a safe conduct, 
and then to have seized him and cast 
him into prison, was a dastardly and a 
wicked thing; but what the noble Earl 
did was notthat which Lord Mayo did in 
reference to the Ameer’s son—address 
him in a private letter. The noble Earl 
directed our Native Vakeel to go to Shere 
Ali and read the message to him in his 
presence. Pride and haughtiness are cha- 
racteristics of Shere Ali; and one can 
imagine that to such an Eastern Ruler 
there could not have been a more dis- 
agreeable thing than to have a lecture 
read to him on that subject, and that, too, 
without any previous inquiry as to whe- 
ther anything had occurred to change 
the circumstances under which a gua- 
rantee of safe conduct had been given to 
his son. That the affair has rankled in 
his {breast is clear from the last com- 
munication of his which has just reached 
this country. We do not know with 
accuracy, since the time that written 
message was sent to the Ameer, how 
many friendly letters have passed be- 
tween Russian generals and Shere Ali. 
Some of what passed since then we may 
know; but I believe we do not know 
all. After these events, negotiations 
began to be conducted on a different 
footing; and whereas we knew every- 
thing before that time, we begun to 
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know very little after. There is another 
thing on which the Ameer has laid great 
stress—the fact that a present and com- 
plimentary message was sent direct to 
the Chief of Wakhan by the noble Earl 
without having been sent through him 
as Suzerain over that Khan. Well, in 
1874 the present Government came into 
office ; and, my Lords, about the policy 
of the present Government there is no 
concealment in these Papers. They 
fully and freely state the truth, and 
there is no question about what that 
policy is. In 1875, after a year’s ex- 
perience, my noble Friend (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) complains of the 
scantiness of information on what was 
passing in Afghanistan in the hands of 
the Indian Government; and no one can 
read the Native Envoy’s news letters 
without arriving at the same conclusion 
as my noble Friend. In January, 1875, 
after a year’s reading of these precious 
Papers, which did give us all that we 
could get about Afghanistan, my noble 
Friend, dissatisfied with the imperfect 
ideas which could be formed on such 
materials, wrote to the Viceroy that it 
was desirable we should have a resident 
British officer, not, my Lords, at Cabul, 
but at Herat, who should furnish us 
with fuller information, especially of 
what was passing near the Frontier. 
I should have thought that nothing 
could be more advantageous to the 
Ameer as well as to ourselves. The 
time had come when Europeans were 
acquiring power and influence in those 
parts, and it was essential that the 
movements of Europeans should be 
watched by Europeans. The duty of 
watching them is one which Asiatics are 
incapable of performing. It is essential 
that the duty should a performed by 
civilized Europeans. I shall read on 
this subject the opinion of one who is 
capable of forming a judgment on the 
point. Sir Bartle Frere says— 


“T judge them only from the abstracts of their 
correspondence, which are, I conclude, weeded of 
much extraneous and trifling matter before they 
are printed and sent home; but even in the 
shape in which these abstracts reach us, I find a 
vast portion of durbar gossip in proportion to 
the important items of intelligence, &c. I find 
no scale of proportion by which to estimate the 
relative value and probability of the important 
and unimportant, the undoubted, the doubtful, 
and the mere hearsay; . . still less do I 
find any discriminating description of persons 
such as may assist the Viceroy and his advisers 
in judging of men and events. A man in the 
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Ameer’s position knows well that he can trust 
almost any English officer who comes to him 
as a representative of the English Govern. 
ment.” 


Well, the noble Earl as Viceroy, in the 
exercise of his discretion, did not think 
the time had arrived when the demand 
for the admission into Afghanistan of 
such officers should be made. The 
question was one of time, of degree, 
of how long we ought to wait, for 
he said that if the Russians were at 
Merv the time would have come. The 
noble Earl thought that the Russians 
had not approached near enough to 
cause any danger. If they had been 
at Merv—that is, within 12 marches of 
Herat—I have no doubt that the noble 
Earl would have thought it a good thing 
to have a British officer there—in time, 
perhaps, to receive them. Herat is 
called the key of India. Without going 
so far as to adopt that phrase, it is a 
place which must exercise a considerable 
influence in Central Asian affairs. But 
the noble Earl apparently wished to fol- 
low his own way, and the time passed. 
My Lords, there is such a thing in politics 
as ‘‘Toolate.”’ British officers might have 
been received into Afghanistan before 
the Conference in 1873—after the Con- 
ference it was ‘too late.” My Lords, 
I am astonished at the way this matter 
is argued out-of-doors. I hope that 
here, at least, it will not be argued as it 
has been argued elsewhere. I hope it 
will not be argued as if we were dealing 
with the state of things which existed 
10 years ago—as if within the last 10 
years nothing had taken place—as if 
the world had stood still. Events are 
crowding upon each other in Europe 
and Asia; and to speak of the policy of 
1868 as the policy of 1878 would be 
what, if it were not forthose who do argue 
so, I should describe as childish. Again, 
the noble Earl was appealed to by my 
noble Friend, but he did not think the 
time had come; which shows me, beg- 
ging the noble Earl’s pardon, that he 
had not realized the state of Afghanis- 
tan, and the condition which surrounded 
it. 

Well, the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Northbrook) left in 1876, and the pre- 
sent Viceroy (Lord Lytton) succeeded 
him. The Instructions with which he 
set out are contained in these Papers. 
I venture to say this for him, since so 
many accusations on the point have been 




















made —that the steps taken by Lord 
Lytton have been taken in strict accord- 
ance with the Instructions given to him. 
The Government accept the responsibility 
of those Instructions. They do not desire 
to throw on Lord Lytton the burden of 
sins that do not belong to him. The 
Government are here to answer for 
themselves; and they say that the policy 
which he was instructed to carry out was 
a just, right, and true policy for the 
interests of Afghanistan, the inter- 
ests of India, and the interests of the 
Empire; and when Lord Lytton was 
thwarted in carrying it out, it was not 
from any fault on his part. It was, I 
regret to believe, because the oppor- 
tunity had passed. It was ‘too late.” 
My Lords, it was a most unfortunate 
thing that it was too late; because I must 
say for myself—and I know I can say it 
for my Colleagues and for the noble 
Viceroy—that anything more repugnant 
to our feelings than to be obliged to 
coerce Afghanistan, instead of being 
able to enter into intimate and friendly 
relations with her, cannot be imagined. 
I cannot help saying that he would be a 
madman who, if he were able to keep a 
united and friendly Afghanistan in union 
with him, would do anything to break 
up the strength and force which that 
state of things would place at his dis- 
posal. That was not ourintention, nor 
is there a sign of it to be found in the 
Papers—and when our policy was re- 
jected by the Ameer, hew as told that 
we regretted that rejection. Well, in 
May, 1876, Lord Lytton applied to the 
Ameer to receive a Mission for the pur- 
pose of consultation—a friendly Mission 
to announce Lord Lytton’s accession to 
the Viceroyalty, and to announce that 
Her Majesty had assumed the title of 
Empress of India; and, further, to in- 
vite the Ameer to attend the great 
celebration on the Ist of January on 
that subject. A fitter subject for such a 
friendly Mission cannot possibly be con- 
ceived. It was opportune, too, as it 
would have given Lord Lytton the 
means of ascertaining what was going 
on in Afghanistan; what the feelings of 
the Ameer really were towards us; and 
of communicating to him what our feel- 
ings were towards him, and of assuring 
him in friendly Conference that some 
better understanding could be arrived 
at. The Mission was rejected. Why 
was it rejected? There had been no- 
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thing in the conduct of Lord Lytton to 
cause the Ameerapprehension. He had 
taken no step to weaken the friendly 
feeling which had before existed be- 
tween the Ameer and the Indian Go- 
vernment. No preliminaries to the re- 
ception of that Mission were demanded. 
Some have said that our occupation of 
Quetta displeased the Ameer, but it 
had not taken place; and as to Khelat 
generally there was only what had 
been done — and rightly done — by 
the noble Earl (the Earl of North- 
brook), with a view to get Belooch- 
istan into something like good order. 
The Ameer now tells us, in his letter of 
the 19th November, that it is customary 
to receive friendly Missions as a matter 
of course. Yet he rejected this one, 
and why? Because there was rankling 
in his mind all that had taken place in 
1878, and to which I have referred, and 
he said so. He was written to again 
by the Commissioner at Peshawur as 
to the folly of such a course, and he 
then suggested that he should send to 
the Viceroy our own Native Envoy in 
order that he should state what was the 
real condition of things in Cabul. My 
Lords, I cannot conceive anything more 
conciliatory than Lord Lytton’s recep- 
tion of that message—of which it 
might be said that it was not very com- 
plimentary that the Ameer, who had 
refused to receive our Mission, should 
suggest that he should send our own 
Envoy to confer with the Viceroy. But 
Lord Lytton did not object; he con- 
curred in the suggestion in the most 
conciliatory manner. My Lords, the 
noble Earl the other night complained 
of the language of Lord Lytton ; but 
that language was used to his own con- 
fidential officer—it was spoken in con- 
fidence, and was only an expression of 
his own feelings. Well, our Native 
Envoy came down. WHe was one of 
those capable gentlemen who were relied 
on for information; but it was found 
very difficult to squeeze information out 
of him. It could only be obtained by 
degrees. It was manifest, however, 
from more than one piece of evidence, 
that nothing had been sent by him from 
Cabul but what the Ameer wished ; that 
the Native Envoys were obliged to show 
what they were about to send; that they 
were under duress—in point of fact, one 
of these Agents says, in effect, that he 
spoke with the voice of the Ameer, and 
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not with hisown. But, at any rate, the 
grievances alleged by the Vakeel sent 
from Cabul were all prior to the arrival 
of Lord Lytton in India. Finally, it 
was agreed that the Prime Minister of 
the Ameer should come and confer with 
the Indian Government, and he came; 
but nothing could be more unfortunate 
than the state of mind in which that 
unfortunate man approached the carry- 
ing out of his mission. He trembled 
at the probable result to himself. This, 
however, he said not to the Viceroy, but 
to an intimate friend of his, Dr. Bellew 
—‘‘The Ameer now has a deep-rooted 
mistrust of the good faith and sincerity 
of the British Government, and he has 
many reasons for this mistrust. The 
Ameer himself has written of his aversion 
and apprehension.’”’ He, therefore, anti- 
cipated that there was very little chance 
of any satisfactory conclusion being ar- 
rived at. Accordingly the Conference 
brought about no satisfactory conclu- 
sion, and it came to an end through the 
death of the Envoy. An attack has been 
made upon Lord Lytton for closing it, 
when he knew that another Envoy was 
coming. His action was approved of 
by my noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) on the grounds on which it 
took place. In the first place, the 
Ameer’s Minister had never expressed 
his assent to that which Lord Lytton 
laid down as the essential condition 
to the very beginning of the Confer- 
ence; and Sir Lewis Pelly said to the 
Envoy— 

“The acceptance of the principle that British 
Officers may reside in Afghanistan is absolutely 
necessary as a preliminary to the commence. 
ment of negotiations.’’—[Afyhanistan, No. 1, 
p. 196.] 

It was, indeed, supposed to have been 
accepted when the Envoy was deputed 
to meet Sir Lewis Pelly. But through- 
out those long debates and discus- 
sions he continually evaded giving 
any promise on the subject. Although 
he did not actually say it, he used 
language that what was required was 
not possible ; that everything was 
against it; and that he would be in 
danger of his life if he agreed to it. 
Therefore, my Lords, the very basis of 
the negotiation was at an end; for after 
the death of the Minister his col- 
league, the Mir Akhor, admitted that 
he had no instructions and no power 
to go on with it. I say, without hesita- 
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tion, that it would have involved the 
dignity of this country; it would have 
involved the dignity of the Government 
of India, if the Viceroy had not at once 
put an end to that Mission. 

But you will remember, my Lords, 
that it was still open to the Ameer to 
make any proposal he thought fit, and 
my noble Friend near me referred to 
that fact. Writing to the Viceroy, in 
reference to the Peshawur Conference, 
he said— 

‘In the event, therefore, of the Ameer, within 
a reasonable time, spontaneously manifesting a 
desire to come to a friendly understanding with 
your Excellency on the basis of the terms lately 
offered to, but declined by, him, his advances 
should not be rejected.” —[Jdid. p. 224.] 


And added words to the effect that if 
he will not approach us, if he rejects 
our approaches, then he must be re- 
sponsible for that which he will bring 
down upon his own head. My Lords, 
I say that the transaction on the’ part 
of Lord Lytton is defensible from be- 
ginning to end. It was straightfor- 
ward. There was no concealment about 
it—no device to conceal his intention. 
He told the Ameer what be would do 
and what he would not do. He said 
— ‘TI must be supported by Political 
Officers of my own on the Afghan 
Frontier, who will tell me what is going 
on. ’ That there might be no mistake 
Lord Lytton told the Ameer the terms 
on which he was prepared to assist him 
—to acknowledge his dynasty, to be the 
friend of his friends and the enemy of 
his enemies. The noble Earl (the Earl 
of Northbrook) has said that his terms 
were as large as those in which Lord 
Lytton made a part of his promises as 
to assistance in case of attack. But a 
Treaty does not consist of one clause, 
but of many which went far beyond the 
noble Earl’s suggestion; but anyone 
who would indicate to an Afghan Ruler 
that he would be responsible for his fo- 
reign policy without having a voice in 
that policy would undertake a grave 
responsibility ; and therefore Lord Lytton 
took means to provide that that policy 
should be in harmony with his own. The 
consequence would otherwise have been 
that you would have pledged your hon- 
our to a Potentate who did not understand 
the limits and conditions imposed upon 
him, and the time would come when he 
would be in distress, and you could not, 
without in his eyes forfeiture of your 


























honour, fail to assist him ; for by dally- 
ing about promises which he considered 
you had made, he might well have cause 
to conclude that you did not mean to 
— with them. So things remained 
at the close of the Conference, and for 
a certain period there was no intercourse 
between Lord Lytton and the Ameer. 
There was no hostility on our part. 
Lord Lytton merely said to the Ameer— 
‘What is offered you is as much to your 
advantage as ours; we press nothing on 
you; you are left to yourself.” Now, 
my Lords, what happened? The Ameer 
did not remain by himself. He began 
more frequently to hold communication 
with Russia. He began to send, him- 
self, I think, emissaries. Moreover, 
during the period of the negotiations 
he was actually attempting to incite the 
tribes against us—that is to say, he 
was actually engaged in hostile opera- 
tions against us. Well, we pardoned 
him. ‘We will leave him,” we said, 
‘till he is in a better frame of mind.” 
But, instead of getting into a better 
frame of mind, what did he do? He 
waited till a time when hostilities ap- 
peared probable between this country 
and Russia, and then he, who had made 
it an excuse for not receiving a Mission 
from us, that he should be compelled, in 
such case, to receive a Russian Mission, 
received a Russian Envoy with ostenta- 
tious pomp and ceremony. The Duke 
of Argyll, in his published letter, says he 
had reason to believe the Ameer had 
received the Russian Mission with re- 
luctance. I am bound to say we have 
received no official information to that 
effect. Private letters which I have 
seen, and Russian newspapers, tend to 
show, on the contrary, that the Russian 
General was treated with actually em- 
barrassing ceremony—more like a King 
than an Envoy. He was received with 
Royal salutes and attended by what was 
really an army, and everything was 
done by Shere Ali to show the general 
that he was most welcome. It has been 
set forth in the Russian papers, as from 
correspondents who were present, that 
his reception was of a magnificent 
character. So far, therefore, from this 
Russian Mission being forced on the 
Ameer, the Russian Envoy was accepted 
and entertained to the best of the 
Ameer’s ability. Well, my Lords, I do 
not hesitate to say that if the Indian 
Government had said that that con- 
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duct on the part of the Ameer was a 
distinct declaration of hostility against 
us, she would have been perfectly jus- 
tified. The Ameer had all along been 
aware of Russia’s pledge not to inter- 
fere in the intent affairs of Afghan- 
istan, and that Afghanistan was without 
the scope and sphere of Russian influence. 
Yet, knowing this, he refused our Mis- 
sion without any reason, except, perhaps, 
this—in order that a Russian Mission 
might come. The noble Duke in his 
letter says he is one of those who would 
never allow Afghanistan to be subor- 
dinate to Russia. No; there may be 
room for Russia and England in Central 
Asia; but I say distinctly there is not 
room for England and Russia in Af- 
ghanistan. The noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
who, when a Russian Mission is actually 
at Cabul, can anticipate the lapse of 
50 or 100 years before the question of 
danger to India can arise is, indeed, a 
consistent disciple of masterly inactivity. 
Were we to blind ourselves to facts, 
as he does, we might hear when it was 
“‘ too late” the warning cry—‘‘ The Phi- 
listines be upon you ;” and although we 
might, in our giant struggles, then bring 
ruin upon others, we should also bring 
it certainly upon ourselves. The Rus- 
sian Mission having been received at 
Cabul, the Viceroy sent a message to 
the Ameer demanding the admission 
of a friendly Mission, coupling with it 
a letter of condolence couched in the 
most proper terms on the death of 
his Highness’s son and heir, Abdoollah 
Jan. My Lords, there is in the East 
no greater insult than to delay an 
answer to a letter of condolence. But 
it was long before that letter was 
answered ; and to the Native mind in 
India the delay was an insult of a 
character which would in itself have 
justified hostilities. [ ‘Oh, oh!” ] I say 
in the Native mind of India. I do not 
mean to say it would have justified hosti- 
lities from the European pointof view, nor 
was it so regarded by us. Anybody who 
has been connected with India, even 
so short a time as I have been, knows 
how differently from ourselves the 
Eastern mind views transactions of this 
kind. Well, my Lords, we demanded 
the admission of a friendly Mission ; 
we insisted upon it; and we have been 
told that this was an outrage to the 
Ameer. It so happens, however, that 
this is not the first time Viceroys have 
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‘nsisted upon demands on the Ameer. 
The noble Earl himself on one occasion— 
the Mission to the Chief of Wakhan— 
thought proper to insist upon the ad- 
mission of his Envoy through Afghanis- 
tan. A great deal has been said in this 
country about the ‘‘independence’”’ of 
Afghanistan ; but the word on English 
lips as applied to Afghanistan is absurd 
and misleading. Afghanistan has con- 
stantly been asking our protection. The 
noble Earl himself has admitted that it 
is impossible to interpret neutrality in 
a strict sense in relation to Afghanistan. 
And how did he view the question of 
‘‘insistence’’ when it arose ? He writes— 


“When we had reason to suppose that Shere 
Ali intended to demur to our reasonable request, 
that our Envoy should pass through Afghan- 
istan with a communication from us to the Meer 
of Wakhan, we insisted upon compliance with 
our wishes. We should adopt the same course 
again under similar circumstances.’”’—[Afghan- 
istan, No. 1, p. 135.] 


To ‘insist’? means, if necessary, to 
resort to force of arms, and this is 
what the noble Earl who has been 
held up as the advocate of masterly 
inactivity was on the occasion referred 
to prepared, I presume, to do in the 
event of a passage being denied to the 
British Envoy through the Ameer’s do- 
minions. The step we have taken is, 
therefore, not so very different from that 
which the noble Earl opposite — that 
great advocate of masterly inactivity— 
was himself prepared to take in similar 
circumstances. We asked for the ad- 
mission of a friendly Mission. It was 
refused, and refused by force of arms 
and with threats. Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain, of all men, was the least disposed 
to interfere in the affairs of Afghanistan. 
‘‘No man ”’—to use his own words— 
‘‘was more desirous than I to preserve 
peace and secure friendly relations.” 
Yet what does he add? That it was 
plainly the Ameer’s intention to drive 
them into a corner, and that they had 
either to obey all his behests or to stand 
upon their own rights. Nothing 
could have been more distinctly humi- 
liating to the dignity of the British 
Crown and nation. ‘‘ But for the 
tact displayed by Major Cavagnari at 
one pe of the interview,” writes Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, ‘‘ even the lives of 
the British officers and of their small 
escort would have been endangered,” 
and ‘‘the Mission failed because of the 
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Ameer’s indifference to any indignity im- 
posed by him on the British Government, 
while he himself would not tolerate any- 
thing which could be strained to bear 
even the appearance of a slight to his 
kingly privileges.” 

My Lords, we now come to the time 
when everyone in India thought an 
actual declaration of war necessary. On 
the other hand, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at home, though they thought it 
would be justifiable, felt so keenly the 
importance of the occasion that they 
resolved to make one last attempt to 
bring the Ameer to a proper frame of 
mind and show him where his true in- 
terests lay. The Ultimatum was ac- 
cordingly sent. Having arrived at this 
point it was no longer for us to talk 
of unknown and unascertained friendly 
relations. It was absolutely essential 
that we should inform the Ameer of 
the minimum we should insist upon. 
That minimum was, first an apology 
for the repulse of the Mission. The 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Lawrence), in 
one of his letters to the newspapers, said 
that no doubt Shere Ali would have made 
us an apology if we had consented to 
withdraw the Mission. But, my Lords, 
that would not have been an apology 
by him, but by us. We required an 
apology from the Ameer for having 
stopped by force of arms a friendly 
Mission. The Mission was not accom- 
panied by an armed force. So care- 
ful, indeed, was Lord Lytton to avoid 
the appearance of a movement of troops 
when proposing the Mission, that he even 
held Sak the change of reliefs. The 
Mission was escorted by a force of little 
over 200 men, which was not so many as 
the Ameer had himself brought to the 
Conference at Umballa. Such a body of 
men could not have threatened the in- 
tegrity or independence of Afghanistan ; 
it was no more than sufficient as a pro- 
tection for our Envoy. Accompanying the 
Mission were Native gentlemen, to show 
the Ameer that India practically was 
represented by us, and that it was not 
merely a British Mission, but that we 
came with the assent of those in whom 
we take so deep an interest in India. 
And, my Lords, let me here say, by the 
way, if any one imputes unfriendliness 
to the Native Princes of India, let him 
look at what these Princes have offered 
us. They have offered to be at our side 
in the campaign; and shame ought to 
































cause a blush to rise to the cheek of any 
man who imputes disloyalty to them at 
such a time and on such an occasion. 
Why should the Afghan Representative, 
who was a soldier, and bound to have 
obeyed orders, have said that but for 
his friendship for Major Cavagnari, he 
would have fired on the Mission ? Why 
should he have had such orders? Your 
Lordships may suppose that the Mission 
was at the time in hanistan, but that 
is an absolute delusion—Ali Musjid does 
not belong tothe Ameer—it belongs to the 
Kyberee tribes, the Afredees and others ; 
and therefore the Mission had not entered 
the Ameer’s territory when this hostile 
action was threatened against us. The 
Mission, as it was directed, immediately 
withdrew, and the Viceroy was informed 
of its withdrawal. When we are spoken 
of as making an unnecessary war, it 
must be remembered that there was 
something more involved than our own 
honour as affected by the affront we had 
received ; we had pledged our word to 
the Kyberee tribes that if they gave us 
a safe conduct to Ali Musjid we would 
hold ourselves responsible for their 
safety ; and it appears that the house of 
a Chief had already been burnt. The 
Kyberees called upon us to fulfil our 
pledges, and even if they had not, it 
was our duty to take such steps that 
they should not be placed in danger. 
Therefore, when you talk of the non 
necessity for war, we say that it be- 
came necessary on account of our ob- 
ligations to them, as I think it was 
also necessary on account of the affront 
which had been offered to ourselves. 
The Ultimatum is sent, and the 20th of 
November is fixed upon as the date before 
which the Ameer’s reply must bereceived. 
The term allowed left eight or nine clear 
days to the Ameer to prepare his reply 
before despatching his messenger. No 
reply came by the 2I1st, and, of course, 
the troops had by that time advanced to 
the Frontier to fulfil the duties imposed 
upon them. How they have fulfilled 
them has been admirably described by 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) 
on a former occasion; but I should ill 
discharge my duty as Secretary of State 
for India if I did not add my tribute to 
that which has been already paid by 
saying that praise is well merited by 
those who have achieved such great 
results with such small loss of life and 
with such moderate means. We might 
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have sent large armies and have been 
involved in extravagant se. ag wos 
but the officers made only such demands 
as they thought necessary for the pur- 
pose. India has had all our resources 
placed at her disposal; but she has been 
content with what she had; and Indian 
soldiers have added another laurel to 
the Crown which Indian soldiers have 
so well supported. 

My Lords, since these events a 
long letter has come from_ the 
Ameer; something has been said by 
anonymous slanderers that the Govern- 
ment were in possession of this letter 
before Parliament met on Thursday 
last. My Lords, that is an absolute 
fabrication. It is stated, and rea- 
soned upon, as if it were an ascer- 
tained and known fact; and I think it 
is only my duty to give that absolute 
denial. The Government had received 
notice that a letter had been addressed 
to Major Cavagnari, and was waiting 
for him—that the messenger was wait- 
ing him to give it to him; and, as it 
will be remembered, we had announced 
in the Papers that we had heard of it, 
and therefore there was not the least 
concealment on our part. The tele- 
graphic summary was received on the 
Thursday night; it was deciphered by 
about 1 o'clock on Friday morn- 
ing; and it was delivered to me 
early that morning with an intima- 
tion that the full text would follow 
rapidly afterwards. Therefore, we de- 
termined—and I think justifiably—that 
we would wait for the full text before 
publishing anything, and the full text 
arrived yesterday. It was a very long 
business to decipher it ; I did not receive 
it until about 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon; and I lost no time in making 
arrangements for its being in your Lord- 
ships’ hands and in the newspapers this 
morning. I think this is a complete 
answer to the fictions circulated in order 
to discredit the Government. 

My Lords, that letter is no answer to 
the Ultimatum. If it had come on the 
20th of November, according to the in- 
structions which my Colleagues and I 
had given to the Viceroy the troops must 
have advanced. It is an evasive reply; 
it makes no apology; it does not give 
any undertaking with respect to the 
Kyberees; it says nothing with re- 
gard to admitting a permanent Mis- 
sion; it is in character such a letter 
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as would not be sent by one friendly 
authority to another. We read these 
things too much with European eyes; 
but this must be read by Eastern 
eyes, because it is only in that way we 
can discern the real meaning which 
underlies these apparently friendly ex- 
pressions. We have arrived at this 
point; and I say the time has gone by 
for ‘‘masterly inactivity.” The time 
has gone by for verbal engagements ; 
the time has come for distinct, definite, 
perfect understandings, whether it be 
with those West of Afghanistan, or with 
Afghanistan itself. I wish—as everyone 
would—to speak with respect of one of 
the great countries which forms part of 
the concert of the nations of Europe; I 
would not say anything that would be 
offensive or disrespectful to that country 
or its Government. It has been driven 
on by events I dare say, and by neces- 
sity, to effect larger seizures of Asiatic 
territory than it originally contem- 
plated ; and with its advances it has con- 
tinued to give us assurances, solemn 
pledges reiterated again and again, and 
not even denied now; and it has ad- 
mitted that this particular Russian Mis- 
sion was sent to Cabul because of the 
apprehension of war between us. Be it 
so; it proves this—that the weak point 
in our armour was considered to be Af- 
ghanistan ; it proves that they thought 
if they could turn our watch-dog, the 
Ameer, into a bloodhound against us, it 
would be a great advantage to them— 
and, therefore, my Lords, I say that if 
you have a faithless porter at your door 
you must dispose of him, and take the 
charge of your door fromhim. Weare 
driven to this step. 

My Lords, it is no light matter that 
will make any man carry the country 
into a war; but, my Lords, our honour, 
our safety, and our interests alike im- 
pelled us to this course. We have been 
driven to it step by ‘step; and the day 
has come when there can be no palter- 
ing with our duty. I admit that within 
these Eastern nations you may be com- 
pelled from time to time to make further 
advances than those that were origi- 
nally contemplated. Be it so, but let us 
now enter into some conditions about 
which there can be no mistake; let us 
say distinctly that in Afghanistan we 
must be paramount and supreme; that 
in Afghanistan, holding the doors of 
India, we must either have a friendly 
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porter or we must take the keys our- 
selves. The objects of this war, then, 
are those of justice and security. It is 
a just war, because we are not bound to 
wait attacks until an enemy shall come 
upon us in force at his own time; when 
we see what is coming upon us we have 
the right to make preparations and 
act so as to avert it. Such is our 
course, my Lords; and I am sorry that 
an Amendment should be moved on this 
occasion by my noble Friend. He has 
on all occasions said that he has endea- 
voured to avoid giving a Party aspect to 
Indian questions,and when India becomes 
a Parliamentary question in that sense 
the day of our Empire will be drawing 
rapidly to a close. You must have a 
despotic Government in India ; you must 
make the Executive Government respon- 
sible for India. I am far from saying 
that Parliament shall not exercise its 
right to speak of what we have done; I 
am not complaining of it. I only say I 
deeply regret that in the midst of a war 
it should be thought that any occasion 
had arisen for it. I ask you—our oppo- 
nents—what you would have done if you 
had known that a Russian Mission had 
been received with honour at Cabul? 
Would you have asked the Ameer to let 
you send a friendly Mission to explain 
what the relations between him and you 
ought to be; or would you have sub- 
mitted, with the retiring modesty which 
a noble Lord exhibited on a former oc- 
casion, when he wished the banner of 
England to retire behind the Indus? 
That is not the way in which India was 
won, or the way in which India is to be 
held. My Lords, India was looking on. 
The people saw us at the gates of Afghan- 
istan demanding admittance ; they saw us 
repulsed ; what would be, what was, the 
effect on the Indian mind and Indian 
feelings? That is a matter of some im- 
portance to us who have to govern the 
country. They thought that we were 
hesitating too long, and that we were 
afraid; that there was something be- 
hind Afghanistan we durst not meet. 
This was in their minds, and if we had 
retired they would have been justified in 
supposing that such fears were enter- 
tained. We call upon you, as we call 
upon the country, to support us in the 
policy we have adopted for the honour, 
safety, and welfare of Her Majesty and 
Her Dominions. The noble Viscount 
concluded by moving his Resolution. 


























Moved to resolve, That Her Majesty having 
directed a military expedition of Her forces 
charged upon Indian revenues to be despatched 
against the Ameer of Afghanistan, this House 
consents that the revenues of India shall be ap- 
plied to defray the expenses of the military 
operations which Ba carried on beyond the 
external frontiers of Her Majesty’s Indian Pos- 
sessions.—(Zhe Viscount Cranbrook.) 


Viscount HALIFAX* : Iam anxious, 
at the outset of the observations which 
I shall address to your Lordships, to ex- 
press my satisfaction that the debate of 
Thursday last will have cleared off all 
questions of a personal or Party charac- 
ter, and I am glad to hear from my 
noble Friend who has just sat down his 
wish to avoid anything of the kind. 
He has only done me justice in saying 
that I have always disclaimed the intro- 
duction of any Party views into Indian 
questions; and although he is inclined to 
attribute a Party view to the proceeding 
of this evening, I can assure him that I 
have been influenced by no such feeling. 
The question of the Frontier policy of 
India is one of such importance, and 
the recent change in that policy may 
lead to such serious consequences, that it 
is above all Party considerations. I 
agree with my noble Friend that it is 
of the greatest importance to us that a 
strong friendly Government should be 
established in Afghanistan, and that we 
should have a paramount influence at 
Cabul; but there is a serious difference 
between us as to the course of conduct 
on our part by which that result can best 
be attained. My noble Friend com- 
menced his review of past transactions 
from the Afghan War of 1839, which I 
well remember, as well as himself. It 
originated in an apprehension of the 
danger to our Indian Empire which 
might result ‘from the possible conse- 
quences of the presence of two Russian 
officers at Cabul. We undertook to set 
up a Ruler there on whose friendship 
we could depend. It was a great mis- 
take, for which we paid dearly in the 
greatest disaster which ever befell our 
arms in India. The only permanent 
result of the war was an intense hatred 
of the British name, and jealousy and 
fear of the British power in the mind of 
every inhabitant of Afghanistan. From 
that time forward the object of every 
Viceroy of India, up to the time of the 
present Viceroy, and supported by 
every Indian Minister, has been to en- 
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deavour to remove all such feeling from 
the minds of the Afghans, to conciliate 
their Rulers, and to make them our firm 
and steadfast friends ; and the result has 
been that for 35 years peace and a fairly 
good understanding have been pre- 
served. Soon after the time, however, 
when the noble Lord now Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs assumed 
charge of the India Office, directions 
were given to my noble Friend (Lord 
Northbrook), then Viceroy of India, to 
raise what has always been ‘a burning 
question in Afghanistan, and to press 
on the Ameer of Cabul the residence of 
British officers in that country. My 
noble Friend remonstrated, and during 
his Viceroyalty nothing was done. In 
1876, however, Lord Lytton proceeded 
to India to carry out a new Frontier 
policy. It would be easy to show that 
this was so, if it were needful; but we 
have a statement to that effect in words 
of his own in a despatch of March, 
1877, which will be found in the Khelat 
Papers. Lord Lytton says in that de- 
spatch— 

“The present Viceroy, having had the ad- 
vantage before leaving England of personal 
communication with your Lordship on the 
general subject of our Frontier relations, was 
strongly impressed by the importance of en- 
deavouring to deal with them simultaneously, 
as indivisible parts of a single Imperial ques- 
tion, mainly dependent for its solution on the 
foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Government.” 
The Frontier policy of the Indian Go- 
vernment was no longer, it seems, to be 
a policy for the interests of India, but 
was to depend on the general foreign 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
This new line of malig was initiated by 
Lord Lytton, and it has resulted in war. 
The old line of policy gave us 35 years 
of peace; 30 months of the new has 
plunged us into war. Surely, my Lords, 
such a change of policy and such results 
are well worthy of the consideration of 
Parliament ; and I may be justified in 
bringing them to your Lordships’ at- 
tention without being supposed to be 
actuated by Party motives. We are 
now at war. Why are we atwar? I 
will take €in succession our alleged 
causes of complaint against the Ameer, 
none of which—indeed, not all of which 
together—seem to me to afford any suffi- 
cient justification of our invasion of his 
territory. I have said, my Lords, that 
the question of the residence of British 
officers in Afghanistan has been a 
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burning question with the Afghans, not 
with the Ruler only, but with the Chiefs 
and the people, for years. My noble 
Friend has alluded to the Treaty of 
1857, concluded between Dost Mahomed 
and my noble Friend, thenSir John Law- 
rence. At that time Dost Mahomed had 
agreed to receive a British officer even 
at Cabul; but on going back to hiscamp 
and meeting his Chiefs, they were so 
violently opposed to it that he was com- 
pelled to retract his consent, and my 
noble Friend was satisfied with his 
reasons. But, with the consent of the 
Ameer and his Chiefs, British officers 
were allowed to reside temporarily at 
other places. Amongst others, the pre- 
sent Sir Herbert Lumsden resided for a 
time at Candahar. Now, he went there 
with the full consent of the Afghan 
Rulers; he went there to dispense 
money provided by us for the pay of the 
Afghan troops—and how were the 
British officers treated? In a Minute 
of Sir John Lawrence’s, some time 
afterwards, he says— 


“ Our officers were all this time in a most 
precarious position—scarcely for a day were 
their lives safe. Under plea of taking care of 
them, from their first arrival they were sur- 
rounded by spies, and could not move a stone’s 
throw from their house without an escort, who 
watched and denounced any man who might 
speak to them. At last matters got so bad that 
they were glad to leave Candahar. General 
Lumsden, who was at the head of this Mission, 
more than once assured me, after his return, that 
he had better means of gaining information on 
Afghan and Central Asian affairs at Peshawur.”’ 


If such was the position of British 
officers when residing with the full 
consent of the Afghans, what would it 
be if they were forced on an unwill- 
ing people? We learn, too, that the 
objection is not that of the Ameer alone, 
but is as fully entertained by his Chiefs 
and people ; and thatit is unjust now to 
hold Shere Ali as solely responsible for 
refusing assent to the residence of 
British officers in Afghanistan. At the 
time of the Umballa Conference with 
Lord Mayo the question was again dis- 
cussed, and Lord Mayo again ac- 
quiesced in the objections stated by 
Shere Ali. So the matter remained till 
the receipt by Lord Northbrook of Lord 
Salisbury’s despatches in 1875, to press 
the question on the Ameer. On the re- 
ceipt of those directions Lord North- 
brook assembled the Frontier officers, 
who from their knowledge of the dispo- 
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sitions and feelings of the Afghans had 
the best means of forming an opinion. 
They unanimously agreed that it would 
be most unwise to press the question on 
the Ameer. Lord Northbrook broughtthe 
question before his Council, and with their 
unanimous concurrence remonstrated 
against Lord Salisbury’s directions. 
There are two paragraphs of this de- 
spatch which state so clearly the objec- 
tions to the course enjoined by Lord 
Salisbury, that I will take the liberty of 
reading them to your Lordships. Lord 
Northbrook says— 


‘‘Tt is in the highest degree improbable that 
the Ameer will yield a hearty consent to the 
location of British Officers in Afghanistan 
which the Mission is intended to accomplish ; 
and to place our Officers on the Ameer’s Frontier 
without his hearty consent would, in our 
opinion, be a most impolitic and dangerous 
movement. Setting aside the consideration of 
the personal risk to which under such circum- 
stances the Agents would be exposed and the 
serious political consequences that would ensue 
from their being insulted or attacked, their posi- 
tion would be entirely useless. They would be 
dependent for their information on untrust- 
worthy sources. They would be surrounded by 
spies under the pretext of guarding them or 
administering to their wants. Persons ap- 
proaching or visiting them would ba watched and 
removed; and though nothing might be done 
ostensibly which could be complained of as an 
actual breach of friendship, the Agents would 
be checked on every hand, and would soon find 
their position both humiliating and useless. 
Such was the experience of Major Todd at 
Herat in 1839 when his supplies of money 
failed. Such was the experience of Colonel 
Lumsden when he went to Candahar in 1857 as 
the dispenser of a magnificent subsidy. A con- 
dition of things like this could not exist for any 
length of time without leading to altered rela- 
tions and possibly even in the long run toa 
rupture with Afghanistan, and thereby defeating 
the object which Her Majesty’s Government 
have in view.’’—[_Afghanistan, No. 1, p. 155.] 


This was the last act of Lord North- 
brook’s Government ; and so the matter 
rested. Up to that time an uniform 
course had been pursued of not pressing 
the residence of British officers in Af- 
ghanistan. Not that it was not a 
measure desirable in itself, but that it 
would be useless without the consent of 
the Ameer, and ought not to be pressed 
upon an unwilling Afghan Government. 

y noble Friend opposite hastaken great 
pains to prove that the alienation of the 
Ameer is owing to various steps taken 
by Lord Northbrook. I venture to 
think that there is no sufficient reason 
for such an opinion; and in confirmation 
of this view I will read an extract from 

















a letter of Sir Henry Norman’s, which 
has just appeared in the public papers. 
Sir Tae orman is i hy officer 
with a great knowledge of Indian 
affairs, both military and political. He 
served in the Mutiny and on the 
Frontier, and he closed his career in 
India as Member of the Governor 
General’s Council, andis now a Member 
of the Council of India. He says— 
“My opinion was, and is, that up to the time 
of Lord Northbrook’s departure the Ameer had 
no feeling of hostility to us, though he was 
somewhat out of temper, and was disquieted by 
writings which more or less pointed at measures 
distasteful to him. Any real resentment he 
may have subsequently shown is entirely due, 
according to my belief, to measures taken from 
April, 1876, to the present time.”’ 
Such, my Lords, was the stateof matters 
at the close of what I venture to call the 
conciliatory policy. Lord Lytton tooka 
different tone, and we are now witnessing 
the results. On his arrival he despatched 
a Native officer to Cabul to propose to 
Shere Ali to receive a Mission at Cabul, 
which the Ameer declined ; and after 
some correspondence and communica- 
tions which the noble Lord opposite has 
partly stated, and to which it is un- 
necessary to refer further, the Native 
Agent of the Indian Government who 
resides at Cabul, met the Viceroy at 
Simla, to communicate to him the views 
of the Ameer and to receive those of the 
Viceroy, in order that they might be 
communicated to the Ameer. This 
meeting took place in October, 1876. I 
must say, my Lords, that the tone 
adopted towards the Ameer was such as 
must have been intolerable to a Ruler 
who considered himself entitled to be 
treated as an independent Prince. The 
assent of the Ameer to the residence of 
British officers in Afghanistan was de- 
clared to be a preliminary sine gud non to 
any further negotiations; and I now quote 
the Viceroy’s own words to the Agent, 
as reported in the official account. The 
Viceroy regretted the view which the 
Ameer wok of his own position, and 
went on to say— 


“The moment we cease to regard Afghan- 
istan as a friendly and firmly allied State, what 
is there to prevent us from providing for the 
security of our Frontier by an understanding 
with Russia, which might have the effect of 
wiping Afghanistan out of the map altogether? 
If the Ameer does not desire to come toa speedy 
understanding with us, Russia does; and she 
188) at his expense.”’—[ Afghanistan, No. 1, 
p. 183. é 
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And a little further that— 


“Tf the Ameer became our enemy we could 

break him as a reed.’’—[Ibid.] 
There are other expressions still more 
insulting which were quoted by my 
noble Friend (Earl Granville) on Thurs- 
day night, but which I will not repeat. 
This was on the 10th of October. My 
noble Friend opposite (Viscount Cran- 
brook) talks of this as a sort of confi- 
dential conversation between the Viceroy 
and the Agent. It was nothing of the 
sort. At a subsequent interview three 
days later, on the 13th of October, the 
Viceroy said to the Agent that— 

“He had treated the Vakeel confidentially, 

and had stated, without reserve, all that he had 
in his mind. He had no doubt that the Vakeel 
would convey this faithfully to the Ameer.’”’— 
[Zbid. p. 185.] 
We do not, of course, know how much of 
this conversation the Agent did really 
communicate to the Ameer; but, at all 
events, he sent his Minister, Syud Noor 
Mahomed, to meet Sir Lewis Pelly at 
Peshawur. At this Conference it was 
again declared that the Ameer’s consent 
to the residence of British officers in 
Afghanistan was a preliminary sine gud 
non to all further proceeding. It seems 
as if at one time the Ameer was not 
indisposed to give a reluctant assent, 
yielding to necessity and pleading his 
helplessness, but the old hereditary 
Afghan feeling was too strong, and it is 
touching to read the appeals of the 
Envoy. One of our officers at Peshawur 
was a Dr. Bellew, who had been asso- 
ciated with Syud Noor Mahomed in 
the Seistan arbitration, and was his 
personal friend. He was a medical man 
also, and it would appear that the Syud 
was almost on his death-bed. He ap- 
pealed to Dr. Bellew as his friend on 
the 28th of January, 1877, in the 
following terms :— 

“He (the Ameer) is now convinced that to 
allow British officers to reside in his country 
will be to relinquish his own authority, and 
the lasting disgrace thus brought on the Afghan 
people will be attached to his name, and he 
would sooner perish than submit to this.”— 
[Ibid. p. 195.] 

Again, on the 7th of February, jhe 
said to Dr. Bellew— 

“¢You must not impose upon us a burden 
which we cannot bear, and if you overload us 
the pepeneninr rests with you.’” — [Jdid. 
p- 202. 








Dr. Bellew interposed here, and asked 
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the Cabul Envoy what the burden was 
which he alluded to? 

‘“‘ He at once replied, ‘ The residence of British 
officers on the Frontier of Afghanistan.’ ’? — 
[1bid.] 


And on the 12th of February, at an 
interview with Sir Lewis Pelly, he 
said— 

In the first apg the people of Afghanistan 
have a dread of this proposal, and it is firmly 
fixed in their minds, and deeply rooted in their 
hearts, that, if Englishmen or other Europeans 
once set foot in their country, it will sooner 
or later pass out of their hands.” —[ did. p. 208.) 
It was all in vain; there was no relax- 
ation on the part of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and it was ultimately declared 
that all promises and assurances of 
support and assistance were withdrawn ; 
that the Treaty of 1855, of the adequacy 
of which the Ameer had frequently com- 

lained, wasthe only engagement between 

ndia and Afghanistan; and, further, 
that the Viceroy would take steps for 
the rectification of the North-West 
Frontier without reference to the Ameer. 
The Cabul Envoy died at Peshawur; 
and though Lord Lytton knew that his 
successor was on his way, and that it 
was reported that the Ameer was pre- 

ared to concede everything, he directed 
Bir Lewis Pelly to close the Conference 
and to leave Peshawur. An insulting 
letter was written by Sir Lewis Pelly— 
which I believe may be taken as being, 
in fact, from the Viceroy to the Ameer, 
in which occurs a most extraordinary 
passage, which I can only understand 
as a piece of bitter irony. Your Lord- 
ships will remember how the residence 
of British officers had been pressed ; and 
I think your Lordships will be as much 
surprised as I was at reading the follow- 
ing sentence in that letter :— 

‘‘The proposal of this arrangement was re- 
garded by the British Government as a great con- 
cession; and that the British Government will 
most assuredly not allow its officers to under- 
take duties on behalf of Afghanistan involving 
a residence in any part of that country, unless 
their presence there is specially invited and cor- 
dially welcomed by the Ruler of it, whoever he 
may be, and their personal safety and comfort 
solemnly guaranteed by the same authority.” — 
[Jbid. p. 216.] 

So ended the Conference at Peshawur. 
The Native Agent who represented the 
Government of India was subsequently 
recalled from Cabul, and all the accus- 
tomed and ordinary means of diplomatic 
intercourse with the Ameer were closed. 
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I come now to the rectification of the 
North-West Frontier referred to in the 
later communications to the Ameer, 
It is not explained in the Papers ; but it 
received an explanation in the speech 
at the Mansion House of the noble Lord 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He stated that it was requisite 
to obtain a scientific Frontier, and that 
the unsatisfactory character of the ex- 
isting Frontier had been a source of 
anxiety to former Viceroys. I am sure 
that the noble Lord would not make 
such a statement unless he believed that 
he had good authority for it; but I con- 
fess that I am at aloss to imagine what 
such ‘authority can be. Our present 
Frontier is what was the Frontier of the 
Sikh Kingdom under Runjeet Sing ; and 
when in the time of Lord Dalhousie we 
annexed the Sikh dominions, the Sikh 
Frontier against Afghanistan became 
ours. This, of course, was the case 
under Lord Dalhousie. Now, I was in 
constant and confidential communication 
with Lord Dalhousie, with his successor, 
Lord Canning, with Lord Elgin, and 
with my noble Friend near me (Lord 
Lawrence), four successive Viceroys, and 
from none of them did I ever hear a 
word upon the subject. I have never 
heard that any anxiety was expressed 
by Lord Mayo, and my noble Friend 
(Lord Northbrook) has never expressed 
any. Unless, therefore, the noble Lord 
opposite has some authority for his 
statement of which I, at least, have 








never heard, I must be permitted to 
believe that no such anxiety has been 
felt or expressed by any Viceroy since 
our Frontier has been what it is. I 
come now tothe military authority in 
favour of advancing our North-West 
Frontier. The only one given in these 
Afghanistan Papers is the opinion of 
Lord Napier of Magdala. It was not 
his original opinion. He had recorded 
an opinion in the opposite sense. But, 
my Lords, on looking carefully at this 
opinion now given, it seems to refer 

most entirely to the Frontier of Scinde 
and the occupation of Quetta ; and I am 
inclined to think that his previous re- 
corded opinion referred to the same 
question, when a proposal from Bombay 
on this matter was submitted to the Go- 
vernment of India, but not concurred in 
by them. But in 1867 this whole ques- 
tion was formally brought before the 
Government of India, in the time of 
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Lord Lawrence, and Minutes against 
any extension of the Frontier were 
recorded by himself, Sir Henry Norman, 
Sir Henry Durand, Sir George fYule, 
and Sir William Mansfield, then Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, three of them 
being experienced military men. In 
addition to these authorities we ‘have 
recently seen the opinions ‘against any 
extension of the Frontier entertained by 
Sir Herbert Edwardes, whose military 
talent and intimate knowledge of the 
Frontier no one can doubt; of General 
Sir John Adye, a Queen’s officer of high 
character, and who himself served on 
the Frontier in the Umbeylah campaign ; 
and I find, somewhat to my surprise, 
that Sir Henry Green, one of the fore- 
most advocates of the extension of the 
Frontier of Scinde, is opposed to the 
extension of that portion of the Frontier 
which borders on Afghanistan. With 
this preponderance of military opinion, 
so far as we have the means of knowing, 
against any extension of the North- 
Western Frontier, it seems now, how- 
ever, that, regardless of the rights of 
the Ameer, we are prepared to take 
possession of part of his territory. It 
appears to me that any annexation of 
territory in Europe which has been con- 
demned by universal public opinion—that 
of the Frontier of the Rhine, the taking 
possession of Sleswick, or any other such 
proceeding—may be equally justified. 
But, indeed, the case is worse against us 
in this proceeding in India; for by the 
Treaty of 1855, which we’acknowledge 
still to be in force, we are bound to 
respect the territories of the Ameer. 
We have repeatedly given the assurance 
that we wanted nothing from Afghan- 
istan; even in the last tie geen» we 
declared that we should take nothing 
over which the Ameer had jurisdiction ; 
and if, in spite of all these engagements 
and assurances, we commit such an act 
of unjustifiable and unprincipled spolia- 
tion, what becomes of our character for 
good faith, on which our position in 
India so essentially depends? My noble 
Friend opposite, indeed, asserts that Ali 
Musjid is not in Afghan territory. 
Whose officer commanded, whose troops 
garrisoned Ali Musjid? Shere Ali's. 
And when occupied, as my noble Friend 
said, by the Khyberees, it has been only 
at times, and then under the authority 
of the Ameer of Cabul. Who occupy 
the northern side of the Pass? The 
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Momunds; and when a British officer 
was murdered by some of them a few 
years ago, to whom did we apply for 
redress ?—to Shere Ali. Surely that is 
recognizing his jurisdiction. Whose 
troops are we fighting in the Koorum 
Valley? Those of Shere Ali. The 
inhabitants of that valley are un- 
doubtedly subjects of the Ameer. The 
intermediate tribes— Afreedees and 
others — do not pay much obedience 
even to their own Chiefs ; but their alle- 
giance is due, such as itis, to the Chiefs 
of Cabul, whose dominions, till the 
conquest of the Sikhs, extended to the 
Indus and beyond it. Icannot suppose 
for a moment that the Afghans, or indeed 
any persons in India, will consider our 
annexation of territory beyond our 
North-West Frontier as anything but an 
encroachment on Afghanistan. I will 
now advert to the complaint made of 
the presence of Russian Agents, and of 
the reception of a Russian Mission at 
Cabul. In former years it has been the 
custom for letters to be exchanged be- 
tween the Russian officers in Turkestan 
and the Ameer. It was constantly done 
in Lord Mayo’s time, and Lord North- 
brook’s. Sometimes the Indian Go- 
vernment was consulted as to what 
answers should be sent from Cabul, 
sometimes they were not; but no 
objection was ever entertained to this 
Correspondence, and on one occasion, if 
I remember rightly, Lord Mayo ex- 
pressed his approbation of it. It would 
seem, however, as if, latterly, the 
arrival of persons claiming to be Rus- 
sian Agents had been more frequent, 
and their presence at Cabul more con- 
stant than heretofore. We must, how- 
ever, be cautious in placing too much 
confidence in these reports. Not only 
the Russian Government, but the officers 
in Turkestan have denied having sent 
such Agents ; and in such an atmosphere 
of intrigue and deceit as surrounds an 
Eastern Court it is impossible to be sure 
of the truth, which, indeed, we shall 
probably never know. The Ameer’s 
Envoy stated at Peshawur that at that 
time their presence had been a source of 
embarrassment tothe Ameer. In 1878, 
however, a formal Mission was undoubt- 
edly sent from Turkestan to Cabul; and 
perhaps we might have had reason to 
complain that this was a breach of the 
engagements of Russia, and of her 
assurance that she considered Afghan- 
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istan as beyond the sphere of her in- 
fluence. But had we not given Russia 
some justification for her course? I will 
only allude to what appeared in an 
Indian newspaper, supposed often to 
represent the views of the Government 
there, in which it was said that 


“Tt was now no longer a secret that if war 
had broken out between England and Russia we 
= not have remained on the defensive in 

a.” 


At any rate, it is undeniable that we 
brought Indian troops to the Mediter- 
ranean, with the view of taking part in 
the struggle with Russia if war, as at 
one time seemed not improbable, had 
broken out. Was it unnatural that the 
Russians should take measures with a 
view to finding employment for the 
Indian troops at home? The Mission 
did not leave Turkestan till there had 
been ample time for orders to be trans- 
mitted by telegram from St. Petersburg 
for its departure after the arrival of the 
Indian troops in Egypt. The Indian 
troops arrived, I think, before themiddle 
of April, and the Mission did not leave 
Samarcand till the 10th of June. Ex- 

lanations have been asked for from the 

ussian Government, which has stated 
that the Mission was despatched under 
circumstances which happily no longer 
exist, and it appears the Central 
Asian Papers that “ef Salisbury is 
satisfied with their explanations. But 
this cause of complaint, whatever it may 
be as to the Russians, does not apply to 
the Ameer. He had not pant into 
any such engagements. And how did 
we stand with him at the time when 
their Mission was received? I have al- 
ready stated that long before this we 
had withdrawn our promises of support, 
broken off all intercourse with the 
Ameer, and withdrawn our Agent from 
Cabul. There was, besides, another cir- 
cumstance which we know weighed 
heavily on his mind—the occupation of 
Quetta. In 1875, Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, a Member of the Indian Council, 
had written a Memorandum on Afghan 
and Russian affairs, in which he advo- 
cated the occupation of Herat and Can- 
dahar—leaving him in undivided autho- 
rity only over Cabul and the Northern 
and Eastern portions of Afghanistan, 
and the first step to this occupation was 
to be the taking possession of Quetta. 
Lord Salisbury thought it necessary to 
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state, in one of his despatches to Lord 
Lytton, that English newspapers and 
books on Indian affairs were rapidly 
translated and forwarded for the in- 
formation of the Ameer, and it is well 
known that the Ameer had seen the 
translation of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
book. Now, was it not most natural 
that the Ameer should consider this occu- 
pation of Quetta as the practical com- 
mencement of the scheme which would 
deprive him of about one-third of the 
best part of his dominions? Lord 
Northbrook had refused to occupy 
Quetta. One of the earliest steps, how- 
ever, of Lord Lytton, coming out fresh 
from England, and who might, therefore, 
fairly be supposed to be imbued with 
the notions of the India Office in Eng- 
land, was to direct the occupation of 
Quetta ; and in November, 1876, an 
Engineer officer was employed in laying 
out sites for barracks and public build- 
ings, and it was actually occupied by 
troops before the meeting with Sir Lewis 
Pelly at Peshawur. Is it very sur- 
prising that after the language held, and 
the conduct of the Indian Government to 
him at the cluse of Sir Lewis Pelly’s 
Conference, and with the threatening 
of this apparent danger to his territo- 
ries, which was paraded and magnified 
by the Indian Press, that the Ameer 
should not have turned a deaf ear to the 
Russian Envoy? Is there no excuse 
for a man whom we had so treated? I 
do not propose to say a word further as 
to the justice or fairness of our conduct, 
or of the war. Iam anxious only to 
deal with considerations affecting India ; 
and I ask, would it not have been more 
politic and wiser on our part to have en- 
deavoured, even then, to re-establish 
friendly relations with the Ameer than 
to throw him into the arms of Russia? 
If Russia is so hostile‘and so formidable 
to us in Asia; if it is necessary to take 
such precautions to guard against the 
danger of her action against us; can 
there be greater insanity on our part 
than to alienate the Power which would 
be our best Ally against her? What 
could Russia, for her own interest, wish 
more than that we should engage our- 
selves in hostilities with the Afghans, 
and waste our strength and resources in 
a struggle from which military honour 
would be the only gain? How truly ap- 
plicable to such conduct on our part is 
the line of the Latin poet— 











‘‘Hoo Ithacus velit et magno mercentur 
Atride.”’ 


Sir Neville Chamberlain’s Mission, as 
to the reception of which at Cabul no 
answer had been received, was, as might 
have been expected, stopped at the 
mouth of the Pass, but without any in- 
sult, as was stated by the noble Lord 
who moved the Address. An Ultimatum 
in no very courteous terms was sent to 
the Ameer, and before any answer was 
received, with what I should term pre- 
cipitate haste. our troops entered Af- 
ghanistan. Conciliation has ceased. 
Coercion has begun. Where will it 
end? We have had military success, as 
was sure to be the case. I have never 
entertained the least doubt of our being 
able to go where we chose—to drive 
Shere Ali from Cabul, to occupy Canda- 
har and Herat; but, my Lords, when we 
have obtained the military success, 
wherever and whenever we may stop, 
our real difficulty begins. I approach 
with some hesitation what may be called 
a military question, and so in part it is; 
but it is also a political and a financial 
question. Our present Frontier in the 
plain being deemed insufficient, we are 
to go into the hills, and amongst them to 
occupy some line as a “scientific” Fron- 
tier. Now, my Lords, I can understand 
if we were dealing with a single line of 
mountains—such as the Pyrenees or the 
Balkans—that by occupying the Passesin 
such a chain we might obtain what mili- 
tary men would call a scientific Frontier. 
But there is no such single range beyond 
our present Frontier. The country is 
described by a most competent military 
authority as a vast tract of mountains of 
the most rugged and desolate character, 
sometimes attaining the height of 10,000 
feet, running down in successive ridges 
from the great mass of the Hindoo 
Koosh, intersected by narrow valleys 
and defiles, with difficult Passes between 
them, and across which it is impossible to 
lay down aclear and definite lineof Fron- 
tier. To whatever line we choose to ad- 
vance, we must occupy and govern the 
country behind it. If our posts and the 
escorts which bring up their supplies— 
all of which must come from the rear— 
are weak, they will be liable to be cut off. 
If they are strong, the expense will be 
Mie considerable. If our posts are in the 
valleys in order to command the water 
and such roads as are there, they will 


be overlooked from the surrounding 
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heights, and if on the hill sides, the 
supply of water may be deficient and 
the communications will be difficult. All 
this was experienced in the operations 
at the Umbeylah Pass in 1863; and, in- 
deed, the experience of that operation 
is a warning against engaging in this 
mountain warfare. It was at that time 
desirable to punish a band of plunderers 
known as the Sitana fanatics, who had 
established themselves at no great dis- 
tance from our border. A force was 
despatched for this purpose, and in order 
to reach them it had to pass through 
some territory belonging to the Bonairs. 
We had no hostility to them, and they 
were told so; but, nevertheless, they, 
and the neighbouring tribes, rose in 
force as soon as we had entered their 
district, and held us in check for a con- 
siderable time in the Pass. At last, for- 
tunately for us, they assembled in force 
in the valley, and we attacked and 
defeated them. So little real hostility 
was there, that they actually aided us in 
the object of our expedition ; but so in- 
veterate was their feeling against the 
foot of the foreigner on their soil that, 
as we retired, they destroyed the traces 
of the route by which we had advanced. 
If such was the feeling against us for 
our temporary presence, what will it be 
if we advance for the purpose of per- 
manent occupation ? The country sur- 
rounding the Khyber Pass is inhabited 
by the Afreedees and other tribes, num- 
bering about 100,000 men, of the fiercest, 
most intractable, and semi-barbarous of 
the Afghans. They live in a constant 
state of feud. Robbery and murder 
are of daily occurrence. How will 
you punish such crimes, which you 
cannot permit in the districts which you 
govern? The guilty persons will escape 
into the next valley, will be aided by its 
inhabitants, and there will be frequent 
incursions of these people, who are ad- 
mirably fitted for mountain warfare, and 
being bigoted Mahomedans will be 
animated by an intense fanatical hatred 
of the infidel foreigner who seeks to 
reduce them to obedience, to law and 
order. You will be compelled to advance 
from valley to valley, much in the same 
way as I understand is now going on 
in the hills on your North-East Frontier 
against tribes much less formidable than 
the Afghans. Now, my Lords, assuming 
that, even in spite of our annexation of 
part of his territory, friendly relations 
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have been established at first with the 
Ameer, such proceedings as these will 
render it impossible for him to maintain 
relations of friendship, or to avoid su 

porting the tribes whom you attack. 
The national feeling of his people and 
their religious fanaticism will force him 
to do so. You will be brought into 
collision at Cabul. What may be the 
result cannot be predicted; but what- 
ever it may be, anarchy, a puppet Ruler 
supported by us, or actual annexation, 
will equally involve us in further diffi- 
culty, and we shall be again compelled 
to go forward. I do not see that amongst 
all the advocates of advancing our Fron- 
tier anyone has even suggested where we 
can stop; and depend upon it that if we 
once commence advancing into Af- 
ghanistan, instead of taking the first 
ridge, we shall never stop till we have 
taken the last, which looks down 
upon the plains of Balkh and the 
Oxus. But this is an occupation 
of Afghanistan, the folly of which 
Sir Charles Napier said only equalled 
that of attempting to conquer it. Against 
whom do we require a scientific Fron- 
tier? Not against the Afghans; against 
them our present Frontier has sufficed 
for the last 28 years. Bands of plun- 
derers are the only persons who have 
crossed in hostile form. It is not against 
Afghans, but against Russians that a 
scientific Frontier can be needed. But 
nobody expects the Russians to advance 
for the purpose of assailing India by 
Cabul and the Khyber. Look to Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s book, who certainly 
understands the subject. He tells you 
that it is upon Herat that they must 
advance, and I believe that all military 
men agree in this opinion. In order to 
meet their possible advance, he proposes 
to erect a great fortress at Herat, a 
second at Candahar, with a line of forts 
and fortified posts at Quetta and else- 
where, in order to maintain the com- 
munications along a line of 800 miles, 
from the Indus to Herat. In this view 
he is corroborated by a great military 
authority, General Hamley. If on mili- 
tary grounds this be necessary, then 
here arises the important question of 
finance. Herat will have to be defended, 
not against Persian or Afghan attacks, 
but against the forces and military skill 
of the Russians. It must, so near the 
Frontier, be made a second Metz. I do 


not presume to say what the first cost of 
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constructing such a fortress, of that at 
Candahar and of those at the other 
posts, will be, but it cannot be less than 
£8,000,000 or £4,000,000. As regards 
the permanent defence of the country, 
an estimate was made in the time of 
Sir John Lawrence’s Government. The 
minimum number of men required was 
put at 30,000, of whom one-third were 
to be Europeans, and the annual cost 
was taken at between £3,000,000 and 
£4,000,000. But it was supposed that 
the necessary force would in all pro- 
bability be, not 30,000 but 50,000 men, 
and no allowance was made for keeping 
down a hostile population, or for the 
Civil Government of the country. What- 
ever the whole force required for all 
these purposes may be it must be in ad- 
dition to what there is now in India, 
where there is not a man too much. It 
would be a low estimate to put the 
annual sum required for all this at less 
than from £4,000,000 to £5,000,000. 
Now, my Lords, little or nothing is to 
be obtained in Afghanistan. It is a coun- 
try which,as Dost Mahomed expressed it, 
produces only men and stones. The 
whole expense must be defrayed from 
other sources. It is impossible to im- 
pose such a charge upon the Revenues 
of India. In spite of the favourable 
account which my noble Friend opposite 
gave of the amount of the opium duty 
this year, the Revenue of India, one 
year with another, barely covers the ex- 
penditure. Some of the Revenue is pre- 
carious. The expense of the Civil Ad- 
ministration is steadily and inevitably 
increasing, and nobody has suggested 
how much additional taxation can be 
imposed on India. If such expense is 
to be incurred it must fall upon the tax- 
payers of this country; and that is a 
prospect which may well make the bold- 
est statesman pause. Her Majesty’s 
Government may ask me‘what I would 
do. Fortunately, as I think, the winter 
months render a pause in our military 
operations inevitable. I would endea- 
vour during this interval to revert to the 
policy of conciliation. We have done 
much of which the Ameer has, I think, 
good reason to complain; but Dost 
Mahomed had more, when we had de- 
osed and driven him into exile. 

evertheless, Sir Herbert Edwardes and 
Sir John Lawrence so far conciliated 
him that he became our fast friend ; and 
during our worst necessity during the 

















Mutiny, in spite of the urgency of his 
Chiefs, he allowed no ‘Afghan 10 cross 
the Frontier to our detriment. Call such 
policy by what name you please—back- 
ward policy, or masterly inactivity—it 
has succeeded in preserving peace and a 
ood pe sp nga aes, with the Afghans. 
e ought to abandon all notion of per- 
manent occupation beyond our present 
Frontier; we ought to satisfy the 
Afghans that we covet no portion of 
their territory. We ought, if communi- 
cations are opened—as I hope they may 
be—endeavour to conciliate them. We 
should be patient, forgiving, and gene- 
rous, and require nothing but what is 
absolutely necessary for the honour of 
the country. We have, in truth, no 
cause of quarrel with the Afghans but 
what we have made ourselves. There is 
no difficulty as to our Frontier. It is 
not so on their Northern Frontier, 
where they are almost coterminous with 
the Russians, or with States under Rus- 
sian influence. Bokhara and Balkh are 
in near proximity ; and looking to what 
has been the progress of Russian ad- 
vance, it is more than probable that ere 
long some cause of difficulty or cause of 
quarrel will occur on this Frontier, and 
on the occurrence of which the Afghans 
will naturally look to us for assistance. 
That is the relative position in which we 
ought to stand with Afghanistan, not 
offending their national feelings; re- 
specting their en always 
ready to afford them friendly aid. Such 
a state of things I hope and trust may 
be established; and with the Afghans 
our friends, though we may not have a 
scientific Frontier, nevertheless, with a 
friendly and warlike population holding 
an almost inaccessible country, and the 
British power behind them, we shall 
have an unassailable bulwark to our 
Indian Empire. The noble Viscount 
concluded by moving the Amendment 
of which he had given Notice. 


Amendment moved, 


To leave out from the word (*‘ House”’) to the 
end of the motion for the purpose of inserting 
(“ whilst ready to consent to providing the 
means necessary for pone. yo the war in which 
we are unhappily engaged to a safe and honour- 
able conclusion, regrets the conduct pursued by 
the Government which has unnecessarily en- 
gaged this country in the contest.”)—(The 
Viscount Halifax.) 


Lorp LAWRENCE *: My Lords, the 
noble Earl who moved the Address to 
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Her Majesty on the evening of the 5th 
(the Earl of Ravensworth) took oc- 
casion to quote a sentence from one of 
my letters, written some years ago when 
I was Governor General, to the effect 
that if the Russians got possession of 
Afghanistan it would be the cause of 
much trouble to us in India. I quite 
admit that this quotation may be cor- 
rect, for in a despatch of the 8rd of 
September, 1867, I expressed the same 
view. I considered then that we should 
do all in our power to avert such a con- 
dition of things, and I urged on Her 
Majesty’s Government that some under- 
standing should be at once come to with 
Russia on this matter. I think, now, 
if Russia will not enter into satisfactory 
arrangements with us about Afghan- 
istan, or, having made them, allow her 
officers in Central Asia to violate them, 
that ulterior measures should be taken 
in England to protect India. But, though 
I entertain these views, I hold —and 
firmly hold—that it would be an unwise 
a for us to go beyond our present 

oundary on the North-West Frontier of 
India, and thus to anticipate the attacks 
of Russia. The policy which England 
for the last few years has adopted to- 
wards Russia is of a very doubtful 
character. We distrust her—we are 
continually questioning her as to her 
intentions and movements—and then 
profess ourselves satisfied with her ex- 
planations. For instance, in the Corre- 
spondence recently published regarding 
affairs in Central Asia, we accept all she 
says as to the circumstances which have 
led her to make the recent diversion in 
Afghanistan ; and while we do this, and 
resume friendly relations with her, we 
wage war with the Afghans because 
they received a Russian Mission; and 
further are about to rectify our Frontiers 
in the hope of strengthening ourselves 
against Russian advances. This is not 
a very magnanimous policy, and I doubt 
it adding to either our strength or pres- 
tige in India. I will not say very much 
about the policy which we have pursued 
towards Afghanistan since the war of 
1842, except that, after punishing its 
Pigg for their treachery, our endeavour 

as uniformly been to make amends 
to them for our first invasion of their 
country. The noble Earl taxed me in 
severe terms—which, however, I view 
with indifference—on account of my 
successive recognitions in 1864 of Shere 
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Ali and his brothers. I confess that I 
did this ; and cannot help thinking that 
if the noble Earl had been in my place, 
and had possessed a knowledge of Af- 
ghanistan, in all probability he would 
have acted as I did. For many years 
the state of things in Cabul had been 
one of constant change and struggles 
for the Throne, one Chief ousting another, 
as their respective parties gained supre- 
macy. Ameer Dost Mahomed was him- 
self a usurper of the Throne he sat on ; 
and we at one time drove him from it in 
favour of a de jure King, and afterwards 
re-instated him, to the general satisfac- 
tion of the Chiefs and people. On his 
death, Ameer Shere Ali, his son, who 
had previously been appointed heir- 
apparent, succeeded his father, and 
would probably have retained posses- 
sion of the Kingdom if he had only 
acted prudently; he, however, was not 
the rightful heir, either by Mahomedan 
law or by custom of the country, and 
his brothers were among his bitterest 
enemiés. Sirdar Afzul Khan raised the 
standard of revolt in Balkh; Sirdar 
Azim Khan intrigued in Cabul; and a 
third brother attacked him from Can- 
dahar; it was, in fact, an internecine 
struggle between the members of one 
family. Why, then, should we inter- 
fere to uphold Shere Ali against his 
elder brothers? On what principle were 
we to pronounce that Shere Ali was the 
de jure Ruler of Cabul? Had we main- 
tained his cause, and upheld him on the 
Throne, we might have found that we 
were helping a man whom neither the 
Chiefs nor people of the country desired 
to rule over them. I affirm, then, that 
the policy then pursued of dealing only 
with the de facto Ruler of the day was 
the right one. When, however, Shere 
Ali had subdued his enemies and re- 
covered his power, and was willing to 
renew friendly relations with us, I 
judged that the time had come when we 
could with safety afford him aid; and 
my opinion was fully concurred in 
by the Secretary of State for India, 
Sir Stafford Northcote. I promised the 
Ameer, therefore, a considerable sum of 
money—part of which was given him 
at once, and the remainder in Lord 
Mayo’s time ; I also presented him with 
a number of arms, to which Lord Mayo 
added, including in his gift 12 guns. 
The interview with the Ameer which I 
had arranged previous to my departure 
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Mayo in right Royal fashion. But it is 
an entire mistake to suppose that the 
Ameer consented at the Dmballa inter- 
view to receive British officers either in 
Cabul or in other parts of his country, 
or that we desired that he should do so. 
The evidence of Mr. Seton-Karr, who 
was Foreign Secretary of the Govern- 
ment of India in 1869, is conclusive on 
this point. I was very glad to find 
among my papers a letter of his, written 
on the 5th of April, 1869, in which, 
with the approval of Lord Mayo, he 
gave me information on this point, which 
confirms fully his recent statement. What 
the Ameer really wanted was a Treaty 
of Reciprocity, whereby the friends 
and enemies of the one country should 
be deemed the friends and enemies of 
the other, and that this Treaty should be 
made with him and his own family. 
Lord Mayo refused both of these re- 
quests ; but gave him strong assurances 
that in case of foreign invasion, if we 
were satisfied that the Ameer had not 
acted aggressively beyond his Frontier, 
he might rest assured of help in time of 
need. Lord Mayo likewise pledged him- 
self that we would never send British 
officers to reside in his country—a point 
which we shall see was of the utmost 
significance to the Afghans. Shere Ali 
returned to Afghanistan expressing him- 
self on every occasion as highly pleased 
with his reception at Umballa. In 1872 
Lord Northbrook became Viceroy of 
India, and shortly afterwards Ameer 
Shere Ali sent his Minister, Syud Nur 
Mahomed Khan, to pay his respects and 
make certain representations to him. 
These consisted in the Ameer’s desire for 
a reciprocal Treaty (as in Lord Mayo’s 
time), and for the formal recognition of 
his son, Abdoolla Jan, as heir-apparent. 
Lord Northbrook, of course, did not ac- 
cede to these requests, but gave him 
similar promises to those of Lord Mayo ; 
the only addition to them being that 
troops were more specifically men- 
tioned than before. ‘This subject has 
excited especial interest, because it has 
been supposed that the Secretary of 
State for India, the Duke of Argyll, 
had not responded to the Viceroy on 
this point ; but it is clear that this was 
not the case, for the Viceroy acted on 
his construction of the Secretary of 
State’s telegram, which he understood 
as giving him the sanction for which le 

















had asked. It may be said that from 
the time of Lord Ellenborough, in 18438, 
down to April, 1876, a period of 33 
years (when Lord Northbrook returned 
to England), an uniform policy of peace 
and conciliation had been acted on with 
regard to Afghanistan. When any un- 
reasonable demands were made they 
were firmly and quietly refused; on the 
other hand, if we wished to introduce 
changes which the Afghans objected to, 
our wishes were never pressed on them : 
and this policy was approved of by the 
Home Government. It is worthy of 
note that the two points, one of a per- 
sonal Treaty with the Ameer of the day 
and his heirs, and the other of a reci- 
procal Treaty, have been, from 1855 to 
the time Lord Northbrook left India, 
subjects of the greatest interest to the 
different Ameers of Cabul. Sirdar Hyder 
Ali, in 1855, desired that the Treaty 
should be made with his father, Dost 
Mahomed, and himself as heir-apparent 
individually, and not as Rulers of Af- 
ghanistan; we did not comply with this, 
or the other request; explaining that 
our Treaties were simply to be made 
with the Rulers of Cabul, as such; and 
that in the matter of reciprocity, we could 
only give full assurance of help in time 
of need, did we approve of the Ameer’s 
conduct. In one instance, to which.I will 
now allude, the Home Government did 
not agree with Lord Northbrook. In1875 
the British Government desired to make 
a material change in the policy hitherto 
adopted towards the Rulers of Cabul. 
They desired the Viceroy to press upon 
Ameer Shere Ali the reception of a 
Mission at Cabul as a temporary mea- 
sure, with the view of urging him to 
agree to British officers being placed at 
different parts of his dominion, such as 
Balkh, Herat, and Candahar, and even- 
tually, if possible, at Cabul. This 
change of policy was more than once 
pressed on the Viceroy—who, however, 
firmly resisted. He stated in one of 
his despatches that all the officers of 
standing and experience in the Punjab, 
and elsewhere, were of his opinion, and 
that no dissentient voice had been raised 
in his Council. When, however, Lord 
Northbrook gave up the Viceroyalty, 
instructions still more definite to the 
same purport were again issued; and 
several letters appear to have been sent 
to the Ameer which produced great irri- 
tation on his mind. It is known that 
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three of the Governor General’s Council 
— Sir William Muir, Sir Henry Nor- 
man, and Sir Arthur Hobhouse — 
strongly deprecated both the new In- 
structions and the way in which they 
were carried out; but, on the retirement 
from the Council of these gentlemen, 
no obstacle then remained to the pres- 
sure of this measure on the Ameer. 
Shere Ali was next asked to attend the 
Durbar on the Ist of January, 1877; 
but the invitation was declined—which 
is not surprising if it be borne im mind 
that he was an independent Ruler, and 
that his presence at the Durbar might 
have been construed as an admission of 
dependence ; moreover, he could be ill- 
spared from his duties in his own coun- 
try. Later on, the Ameer was requested 
by the Viceroy to receive Sir Lewis Pelly 
at Cabul for a short time, to explain the 
views and wishes of his Excellency; he 
declined this also, but, after some hesi- 
tation, agreed to send down his confi- 
dential Minister, Syud Nur Mahomed, 
to meet Sir Lewis Pelly at Peshawur. 
The Syud was labouring under a severe 
form of disease, and came by slow stages 
from Cabul. On his arrival at Pesha- 
wur he was courteously received by Sir 
Lewis Pelly and Dr. Bellew. His first 
interview with the latter officer was of 
a very pathetic character. The Syud de- 
plored the nature of the Viceroy’s wishes, 
and concluded by saying — ‘‘ Matters 
have now come to a crisis, and the situa- 
tion is a grave one. This is a last op- 
portunity for a settlement, and God only 
knows the future.” Sir Lewis Pelly 
had received instructions to insist on the 
principle that British officers might be 
placed in Afghanistan, except, in the 
first instance, at Cabul; indeed, this 
condition was to be the basis of the Con- 
ference, and without its acceptance no 
other point was even to be discussed. 
The Syud entreated, again and again, 
that the matter might be postponed 
until later in the proceedings; but Sir 
Lewis Pelly was inexorable, and the 
Conference consisted of a considera- 
tion of this single subject. The Syud, 
among other questions, was asked 
why the Ameer had refused a tem- 
porary Mission, and what were the mis- 
apprehensions which had led him to 
such a step? He evaded an answer as 
long as he could; but at last alluded to 
the settlement of the Seistan boundary, 
Lord Northbrook’s intervention on be- 
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half of Yakoob Khan, and other minor 
points. But it is evident from a perusal 
of the proceedings that the Envoy was 
on the defensive, and had no real desire 
to prefer any other complaint than the 
one under discussion—namely, the re- 
ception of British officers in Afghanistan, 
in which, the Syud said, the Ameer, the 
Chiefs, and the people were all of one 
mind, and were all in the highest degree 
alarmed at the idea of its being forced 
onthem. Every other consideration ap- 
pears to have been merged in this one 
anxiety, and to the last moment of the 
last day of the Conference the Syud 
refused to admit that the Ameer would 
ever accept such a measure. The Con- 
ference was obliged to end on account of 
Syud Nur Mahomed’s illness; but a 
letter was sent him by Sir Lewis Pelly 
(under the Viceroy’s directions) still de- 
manding an answer on this point. But 
no answer was ever sent, for the Syud 
died without giving any consent to 
this cardinal condition. On the news of 
the Envoy’s death the Viceroy directed 
that the Conference should be termi- 
nated, though it appeared that the 
Ameer was about to send down a second 
Envoy, who was authorized to submit to 
all the conditions demanded by the Vice- 
roy, including the reception of the 
officers. The Native Agent who had 
represented the British Government at 
Cabul, and had accompanied the Envoy 
to Peshawur, was not allowed to return 
to Afghanistan, and the Viceroy sent no 
one to take his place; and so it came to 
pass that all diplomatic communications 
with the Ameer ceased, and the Govern- 
ment of India received no reliable in- 
formation, but had to depend on the 
news picked up in the bazaars of Pe- 
shawur and elsewhere. But to return 
briefly to the Conference, the proceedings 
of which ought to be read, in order to 
realize fully the genuine feeling of alarm 
and apprehension that was expressed by 
the Syud in deprecating the sending of 
officers into his country. And another cir- 
cumstance worthy of note is, that in these 
discussions the Envoy expressed himself 
as thoroughly satisfied with the manner 
in which Afghanistan had been treated 
in the days of Lord Northbrook, Lord 
Mayo, and myself. He seems to have 
looked back to the time when we 
governed India as one of assurance and 
security to the Ameer of Cabul. I would 
observe here, that the unsuccessful re- 
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sult of the Mission to Candahar in 1857 
was one of the reasons which led me to 
conclude that the time had not arrived 
for the Afghan Government to be re- 
quired to accept our policy in this 
matter. Ameer Dost Mahomed had ab- 
solutely objected to receive British offi- 
cers at Cabul ; and though when relieved 
from this anxiety he had with seeming 
willingness agreed to their residence for 
a time at Candahar, yet they were not 
received with the consideration that ought 
to have been shown them. The officers 
chosen were Colonel H. Lumsden (Sir 
H. Lumsden), Lieutenant P. Lumsden 
(now Adjutant-General), and Dr. H. W. 
Bellew ; none better, in every way, were 
to be found on the Frontier. I can- 
not trace in the Correspondence com- 
munications of any kind between the 
Ameer and Viceroy from March, 1877, 
to July, 1878. We may, therefore, 
reasonably conclude that it was during 
this period that the Ameer turned to 
Russia for help, and that those com- 
munications took place with her which 
led to negotiations with the Turkestan 
authorities, and finally to the Mission to 
Cabul. In July, 1878, the Ameer was 
called upon by the Viceroy to receive Sir 
Neville Chamberlain’s Mission, and 
before an answer could arrive its ad- 
vance guard was sent on to Ali Musjid, 
where it met with the rebuff which is 
one of the reasons of the present war. 
Telegrams of an exciting nature, des- 
cribing the conduct of the Ameer’s officer 
at Ali Musjid as violent and insulting, 
were sent to England, and are still 
officially uncontradicted. They con- 
tributed much to the anger of the people 
of England against the Ameer. On 
referring to the Afghan Correspondence 
two different versions of the mode in 
which the Mir Akhor received our 
Mission on the 21st of September will be 
found. Major Cavagnari, the head of 
the party, says distinctly, that though 
told he would be resisted by force if he 
roceeded, he was treated courteously 
rom first to last. Colonel Jenkins 
states, however, that the Mir Akhor 
said that but for former friendship he 
would have fired on the party. As 
Major Oavagnari was the reer 
officer, we are justified in takin is 
account in preference to that of Colonel 
Jenkins. But be this as it may, the 
difference is not of much importance ; 
for if the Mir Akhor believed that our 
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Mission was about to force its way 
through the Pass, it was only natural 
that he should intimate that he was pre- 
pared to resist. Bearing in mind the 
rough character of the Afghans, the 
action of this officer at its worst was 
no more than a rebuff, which, for want 
of common prudence, our people had 
brought on themselves. We now come 
to the Ameer’s answer to the Viceroy’s 
letters, which constitutes the gravamen of 
the charge against him. It is very diffi- 
cult in the absence of a copy of the exact 
expressions used by the Ameer in the 
original Persian to estimate fairly the 
importance to be placed on its contents ; 
and this difficulty is increased, as we have 
neither of the four letters of the harsh- 
ness of which the Ameer complains. 
However, taking the translation as it 
stands in the Correspondence, I declare 
as my deliberate opinion that the words 
therein used do not amount to an insult. 
The Ameer was clearly angry, and under 
great apprehensions when he wrote. 
His answer is evasive, and to a certain 
extent, perhaps, defiant; but as little so 
as could be expected consistently with a 
resolution to resist receiving the Mission. 
He also complains of discourteous and 
inconsiderate treatment on the part of 
the British Government; and it would 
be well for us not to forget the provo- 
cations which in many instances he had 
received from us, if we wish to judge 
justly in this matter. The so-called 
affront from the Ameer was certainly 
not one that deserved to be wiped out in 
blood. I see in the Correspondence in 
August of this year that the Governor 
General telegraphed that “the safety of 
India depended ”’ on our establishing a 
preponderating influence in Afghanistan, 
and to that end would insist on the re- 
ception of British officers into that 
country; and, this condition being ac- 
cepted by the Secretary of State for 
India, we have been plunged into the 
present war. It is my firm and unbiassed 
opinion that the war now raging in 
Afghanistan is a most unjust one, and 
that its political consequences will be 
exceedingly damaging to us. We have 
already been victorious in the fight; but 
in the minds of most educated Natives 
in India the war will be considered— 
and considered rightly—as an oppres- 
sive and high-handed proceeding. It is 
vain for us to say that the war is with 
the Ameer and not with his people; 
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they will be one in their desire to resist 
our aggression. All the good results of 
the policy of more than 30 years have 
been cast to the winds, and the suspicions 
and enmity of the Afghan nation have 
been revived with four-fold intensity. 
Thus have we played the game of 
Russia ; for rest assured that, if the day 
should ever come when Afghan influence 
would be of any value, it will to a cer- 
tainty be thrown in the balance against 
us, and we shall have nothing to blame 
for such results except our own folly and 
injustice. Now as to our present action. 
In my opinion, the war ought to be 
brought to as speedy a conclusion as 
can with honour be done—the victorious 
party in a conquest has never any real 
difficulty in treating with the vanquished. 
I would exact nothing fromthe Afghans. 
I would take no territory from them 
on any pretext whatever. I would 
arrange that bygones should be bygones. 
I would place no British officer in their 
territory. If they were willing to make 
a friendly and reasonable Treaty with 
us I would meet their wishes (still, of 
course, adhering to the old principles of 
refusing to bind ourselves absolutely to 
defend and protect them). I would give 
them the strongest assurances, provided 
we were satisfied with their conduct, of 
help in case of foreign invasion. I would 
agree, on the same conditions, to give 
them periodical grants of money—not as 
a regular subsidy; for by keeping the 
power of giving or withholding in our 
own hands our hold over them becomes 
stronger. The Ameer is very poor; his 
revenues are small, and the legitimate 
expenses of maintaining his Government 
are very considerable. He has never had 
sufficient means at his command to pay 
his troops, whose allowances are scanty 
and always some months in arrear. I 
have said that I would take no territory 
from the Afghans; neither would I ex- 
tend our North-West Frontier over what 
are called the independent Border Tribes ; 
in every respect we are much better 
without them than with them. If we 
annex any of them—more especially 
those of the Pathan race—we shall 
sooner or later be forced to subjugate 
them, disarm them, and keep them 
down. This would necessitate a consider- 
able addition to our Native Army, and, 
for political reasons, to our European 
force also; the consequent increase of 
expenditure would be a great drain on 
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tage give some of these tribes moderate 
retaining fees, and employ more of them 
than at present as levies on the border; 
we might establish posts of small size in 
suitable positions in the Khyber Pass, 
to be held by them. Should a day of 
invasion ever come, we shall have ample 
time to make such preparations with 
them as circumstances may suggest, and 
having respected their independence, 
and treated them kindly but firmly, we 
should have some reason for calculating 
on their assistance. They would, with 
a few English and Native officers to look 
after them (not to drill them), make good 
guerilla troops wherewith to annoy the 
flanks and rear of an invading enemy. 
With the consent of these tribes, field- 
works might then be constructed within 
the mountains, our own forces would be 
ready in the plains and valleys east of 
the Passes, and would be near their true 
base, the sea-coast of Scinde, and would 
be able to concentrate rapidly at any 
point by means of our lateral communi- 
cations. We could keep a considerable 
portion of our European troops in the 
adjacent hills in the rear, or in the most 
healthy parts of the plains, until they 
were wanted; and then, when the enemy 
appeared, we should be able to array 
against him an army, European and 
Native, fresh and well-found, which 
would prove irresistible. Now, as regards 
the present Motion. Of course, in the 
first instance, the Revenues of Indiamust 
defray the expenditure; but England 
alone ought to bear all the costs of the 
war, asa matterof justice. Unless this 
be done the general feeling in India will 
be one of indignation and despair—par- 
ticularly if additional taxation is laid 
on an already burdened people. If we 
borrow the money we shall add in- 
definitely to the financial difficulties of 
India, and when troublous times come 
shall be proportionately overweighted. 
One word, before I sit down, as to 
another point. What is the cause of 
the mystery and secrecy with which 
everything of importance to India is 
carried, on, both by the Government 
there and by the Secretary of State for 
India in England? In 1877 the Duke of 
Argyll and other noble Lords endea- 
voured, in this House, to find out if 
there was any important change in the 
policy towards Afghanistan. An answer 
in the negative was given to all our in- 
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mised, that the policy which has since 
brought on the war was being vigorously 
pursued. The Correspondence also re- 
cently published is not compiled in an 
impartial spirit, for there are many 
omissions which, were they filled up, 
would show strong reasons against the 
course pursued by the Government; for 
instance, not a word is said of three 
dissentient opinions in the Governor 
General’s Council to the present policy. 
Those omissions have led to much of 
the public anxiety, and ought to be at 
once remedied. Again, the mode in 
which affairs are at present conducted 
in the India Office requires immediate 
reform. Oriticisms which Councillors 
desire to make are not allowed to appear 
—it is always too soon or too late. If 
they are eventually published, the time 
has passed in {which they might have 
done good. Whilst maintaining the 
authority of the Secretary of State, the 
Councillors should have perfect freedom 
to make known their opinions; and the 
people of England would then have some 
chance of benefiting by their knowledge 
and experience, and of seeing for them- 
selves in some degree how matters were 
going on in India. The noble Viscount 
the Secretary of State for India, in order 
to disparage the weight of my opinion 
on the present war, has alluded to a 
proposal made by me in the Mutiny, to 
give up the Peshawur Valley and retire 
across the Indus; and no doubt the noble 
Earl, in moving the Address to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, on the 5th instant, had 
the same object in view when he made 
a similar allusion. I have hitherto been 
unwilling to refer to what actually oc- 
curred in 1857, because to do so satis- 
factorily would have necessitated my 
bringing to light the state of things 
which induced me to entertain this idea. 
I will only point out now that the pro- 
posal was prospective and conditional, 
subject to a state of things which might 
have occurred, and which was likely to 
occur. If ever openly and fairly chal- 
lenged, I shall * prepared to show 
grounds for the line on which I then in- 
tended to act. Sir Herbert Edwardes con- 
cluded, by mistake, that I had decided to 
abandon Peshawur at once; but this was 
not the case;I, in the first instance, 
only wished that preparations should be 
made, by the withdrawal of the lish 
women and children to a place of se- 
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curity—cis-Indus; so that, should the 
necessity arise which I had anticipated, 
our soldiers might be free and untram- 
melled. In 1858, after all danger from 
the effects of the Mutiny had passed 
from the Punjab, I discussed this ques- 
tion with Sir Herbert Edwardes and Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, when the latter 
officer expressed an opinion that, under 
the circumstances in which I had pro- 
posed to act, he thought I had resolved 
advisedly; that had the force before 
Delhi been compelled to give up the 
siege and fall back, we could not have 
continued to hold Peshawur. My views 
may not have been correct, and Sir 
Herbert Edwardes’s may have been the 
right judgment ; but while he only knew 
how we stood at Peshawur, I was be- 
hind the scenes and knew also the state 
of things at Delhi. Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain had this advantage also ; for he 
had barely left Peshawur a month or 
six weeks when I made the suggestion 
now under consideration to Sir Herbert 
Edwardes—and he was subsequently 
Adjutant General of the troops before 
Delhi. Whatever may be the views of 
impartial men on this subject, on know- 
ing all the circumstances which in 1857 
beset our position in the North-West of 
India, it was solely the desire of econo- 
mising our English troops, and thus to 
enable them to be used in the most ef- 
fective way in stemming the tide of mis- 
fortune which surrounded us, that led 
me to advocate the abandonment of Pes- 
hawur; and as for those who use the 
resolution I then formed with the object 
of damaging my reputation, I can 
only regard their conduct with feelings 
strongly akin to contempt. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I do not in- 
tend to follow the noble Lord (Lord 
Lawrence), who has so extensive and so 
practical a knowledge of the question of 
Afghanistan in all its phases, nor the 
noble Viscount who moved the Amend- 
ment, nor the Secretary of State for 
India, in the able and exhaustive ac- 
counts which, from their respective points 
of view, they have given of the question 
now before us. I rise not very willingly, 
and I shall not trouble your Lordships 
long; but having been concerned in 
some of the earlier stages of these trans- 
actions, and standing in the unfortunate 
position of finding myself unable, on the 
one hand, to support the Resolution of 
the Government, and, on the other 
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hand, unable to agree with a large 
part of the arguments adduced by a 
majority of those who oppose it—be- 
lieving, as I do, that the policy of 
the Government in 1876 was sound and 
defensible, but that the proceedings in 
1878 are not such as this House ought 
to support—standing in that isolated 
and unfortunate position, I do not feel 
it consistent with my duty to give a silent 
and unexplained vote. The Secretary of 
State for India commenced by taking 
credit, on behalf of the Government of 
which he is a Member, for having called 
Parliament together at the earliest con- 
venient date. He had a perfect right to 
do so; and that, probably, is the only part 
of these transactions on which the opi- 
nion of your Lordships will be unani- 
mous. I think, however, it is impossible 
not to feel that there is something unreal 
and unsatisfactory in the state of things 
with which we have to deal. We are 
discussing—and we know we are dis- 
cussing—an issue over which we have 
no real or practical influence. Whena 
war is begun, to withhold Supplies 
which are necessary to carry it on, and 
thereby to expose a British Army in the 
field to disaster and defeat, is a course 
outside the limits of what is allowable 
or possible. We are, therefore, placed 
in this position—we are bound to sup- 
port in action a policy which in opinion 
we may wholly disapprove. The other 
evening the noble Duke who sits on the 
Opposition benches (the Duke of Somer- 
set) made a sarcastic comment on the 
speech of a noble Earl then sitting below 
him (Earl Granville), because that noble 
Earl, while disapproving the general 
policy of the war, yet expressed a hope 
that nothing would be left undone to 
press it to a conclusion. Well, that is 
the sort of language which a great many 
others of us are holding. It is an in- 
consistency if you will; but an incon- 
sistency which is forced upon us by 
the peculiar position in which Parlia- 
ment is placed. And, my Lords, it 
is not only to the case of a war that 
this practical helplessness of Parlia- 
ment extends. Take the case of a 
concluded Treaty. If the Government 
has pledged the faith of the nation to 
this, that, or the other— no matter 
how imprudently—we are asked, how 
is it possible for us to repudiate an obli- 
pie undertaken in the face of Europe ? 

y Lords, let me say, in passing, that 
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any remarks I may make on this sub- 
ject are not meant by way of censure 
upon the Government. They have 
acted simply in accordance with many 
precedents. I do not contend that the 
Government have exceeded Constitu- 
tional limits, nor do I even affirm that 
they have strained them ; but I do hold 
that a country professing to be self- 
governed, and which supposes at least 
that it manages its own affairs, is in a 
very peculiar position when twice in 
the same year Parliament—once in July 
and again in December—is called upon 
to consider decisions of national import- 
ance—decisions which may affect the 
future of the country for many years— 
those decisions having been taken on 
the responsibility of the Executive Go- 
vernment without a possibility of any 
Parliamentary opinion—or, indeed, any 
opinion at all— being previously ex- 
pressed upon them—thus rendering all 
criticism merely retrospective and his- 
torical in its character. Most of us be- 
lieve that before long the nation is to be 
consulted as to the policy it will sanction. 
When that time arrives there will be a 
question to be asked and answered—a 
question quite apart from Party poli- 
tics—Oan a country be said to be 
really self-governed which may at 
any moment find itself engaged in 
a European or an Asiatic war — not 
necessarily a defensive war—or which 
may be committed to some engagement, 
inevitably involving war in the future; 
the decision in each case having been 
taken without anyone knowing any- 
thing of it outside the small number 
of persons who constitute the Cabinet 
of the day? I do not think it is any 
answer to say—‘‘ You have Ministerial 
responsibility.” What does Ministerial 
responsibility mean? We all know it 
means that if a majority of the electors 
disapprove what has been done, the Go- 
vernment is changed, and the power 
will pass from one set of men to an- 
other. But that result is not a remedy. 
It does not get us out of the quarrel in 
which we have been involved, nor does 
it disengage us from the obligations 
which we may have hastily and rashly 
incurred. This question, my Lords, is 
one upon which I will say no more, but 
which I think you will find become more 
and more prominent. My Lords, there 
has been a great deal of controversy, 
and much has been said and written 
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by members of the two political Parties, 
as to which Administration must bear 
the responsibility of having originally 
alienated the Ameer from us. My Lords, 
I have examined the Papers; I have 
read most of what has been written 
on this subject: and the only conclusion 
to which I can come is, that it would be 
utterly impossible, and that even if it 
were possible it would be utterly 
useless, to try to single out any one 
special and exclusive cause for that feel- 
ing of jealousy and distrust on his part 
with which we have undoubtedly to deal. 
I believe the mischief may be traced 
back in its origin to a cause for which 
no one now living is responsible—to the 
first Afghan War. Everybody now ad- 
mits that war to have been a folly, and 
there are a good many who think it a 
crime. To us it is now mere matter of 
history—it has almost faded from our 
memories. But we cannot expect that it 
shall have equally passed from the recol- 
lection of those who suffered from it. The 
Afghan Rulers and the Afghan people 
probably know very little of any change 
of opinion which may have taken place 
here.- What they do know is this—that 
in the memory of living men their coun- 
try was invaded by a British Army with- 
out cause or provocation; that it was 
occupied for a considerable time; and 
that when at last evacuated, its evacua- 
tion was accompanied by severities not 
usual in English war. It seems to me, 
therefore, that if we were in the position 
of the Afghan Chief, or of those about 
him, we should be disposed to look 
with considerable suspicion and distrust 
on the proceedings of neighbours who 
had these antecedents. It may be 
argued, no doubt, that in 1855 the 
quarrel was made up and a Treaty 
signed between the Indian and the 
Afghan Governments, which was in 
force up to the late declaration of war. 
But on looking at that Treaty the 
other day, it struck me—as it struck the 
noble Earl who moved the Address the 
other night—that it was not altogether a 
satisfactory Treaty to one of the parties 
concerned. The Treaty consists of three 
Articles. The first is a declaration of 
perpetual peace and friendship. The 
second is a declaration that we will 
respect the Ameer’s territories, and not 
interfere therein. The third gives the 
same pledge on behalf of the Ameer, 
with the important addition that he 
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agrees to be the friend of our friends 
and the enemy of our enemies. That 
amounted to an alliance offensive and 
defensive with us on the part of the 
Ameer, while we on our part incurred no 
corresponding obligation. I know that 
a few years later it was modified, as the 
Secretary of State for India said, for a 
temporary purpose; but this Treaty 
at least helps to explain why the present 
Ameer, who succeeded to those obliga- 
tions, should have assumed towards us 
that very peculiar tone which is ob- 
servable in his correspondence — the 
tone, not exactly of a friend, nor ex- 
actly of an enemy, but of a man who 
feels himself ill-used and has a grievance. 
I will not go through the history of our 
past relations with the Ameer. As far 
as I can judge, the root of the misunder- 
standing between us and him appears to 
have been this—that while we offered 
him occasional help in money and arms 
and promised him a certain support in 
his difficulties, the kind of support which 
he has asked us for, and at various times 
has endeavoured to obtain, was such as 
with our ideas of responsibility it would 
have been impossible for any English 
Ministry to give. He wanted a pledge 
that his dynasty should be supported by 
us against all rivals. The Secretary of 
State for India (Viscount Cranbrook), 
in referring to that subject to-night, 
seemed to treat that claim of the Ameer 
as not altogether unreasonable, and to 
contend that he had some cause of 
complaint against us, because we only 
recognised him as de facto Ruler of a 
part of his country, and also recognized 
another Prince who held certain other 
districts. My answer is, that the Ameer 
appears to have required from us that 
which would necessarily have involved 
our continual interference in the domes- 
tic affairs of Afghanistan, and pos- 
sibly the employment of British troops 
to put down insurrection against him. 
The granting of his request would have 
led to the exercise of constant control 
over his acts; because if we were to 
be bound to give him support, we must 
have taken care that he did not abuse 
his power. No concession of that sort 
could, therefore, reasonably have been 
made. No doubt other questions had 
their influence—such as. the Seistan 
arbitration and some minor matters— 
which it is not worth while to mention; 
but I think that to which I have ad- 
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verted was the principal grievance of 
the Ameer, and the one which raised 
the strongest feeling of resentment in 
his mind. Well, in 1873 came the Rus- 
sian advance on Khiva. The Ameer was 
naturally alarmed, and a long series of 
communications passed between him and 
the Indian Government. What I under- 
stand the Ameer to have then wanted 
from us was an unconditional guarantee 
of protection from external attack, he 
making no stipulation in return. The 
British Government was willing to give 
him assurances of protection if he was at- 
tacked without provocation, such protec- 
tion to be conditional on his placing him- 
self in our hands. The difference be- 
tween what was asked for and what was 
promised appears to have mainly, if not 
entirely, turned on the conditions upon 
which the protection should be afforded; 
and I am bound to say, from a study of 
these Papers, that I do not draw the 
conclusion that there is a very marked 
difference in the attitude of the Ameer 
to the British Government, before and 
after these transactions. He is repre- 
sented to have been jealous, suspicious, 
and mistrustful after what took place 
in 1873; but it appears to me that he 
was jealous, suspicious, and mistrustful 
before that date, and that there is no 
apparent change in that respect. Well, 
in 1874 the present Government came 
into Office. I am not careful to argue 
the question of how far, and how soon, 
they diverged from the policy of their 
Predecessors. I do not think the di- 
vergence was very marked in the first 
year, because I myself had, early in 
that year, to state the views of the 
Cabinet on the subject; and I did so 
after consultation with the then Secre- 
tary of State for India. What I said 
is on record ; and I do not see in it any 
marked difference from the recorded 
opinions of the India Office in the pre- 
ceding year. No doubt, later on, steps 
of a different kind were taken. But 
is it necessary to assume, as a matter 
of course, that either the policy that 
prevailed before 1873, or the policy 
that prevailed after that date, must 
necessarily have been erroneous because 
they may have differed? My Lords, I 
do not take that view. I say that you 
must allow for the lapse of time and 
for the change of circumstances. You 
must admit that the establishment and 
consolidation of Russian power in Oen- 
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tral Asia introduce a new element into 


the question. It may have been wise 
and right—I believe it was—to have 
taken precautions after that event, which 
before its occurrence would have been 
premature, and possibly mischievous. 
What were the steps then taken? One 
of them—the occupation of Quetta— 
was recommended by various considera- 
tions of local security; it violated no 
right of the Afghan Government; and 
we had a Treaty right to take it, al- 
though it may, no doubt, have tended— 
and I am afraid it did tend—to increase 
the irritation and the jealousy of the 
Ameer. That was no sufficient reason 
for not taking it; but the feeling is in- 
telligible, and I think its existence, and 
the cause of it, ought to have been 
borne in mind when we dealt with him 
as we have done in the last few months. 
Then came the attempt to place Agents 
at Herat and Candahar. My Lords, what- 
ever the result may have been, I am 
bound to say that in that attempt, so long 
as nothing more was done to press it than 
the making of friendly representations, 
I see nothing that, in principle, was open 
to objection. It was, and is, eminently 
desirable that we should know what is 
passing in Afghanistan. The geogra- 
phical position of that country, the 
conditional protection which we had 
promised, and which, whether we had 
promised it or not, we could not help 
giving, in case of foreign attack ;—the 
very fact of the suspicion and distrust 
with which we were met, were all rea- 
sons to make it desirable to render our 
relations with the Ameer more close and 
intimate. I think, therefore, the Go- 
vernment was quite right in making 
the attempt. But, obviously, it was one 
which had to be made cautiously and 
temperately. Every Asiatic Prince knows 
how an English Resident, once stationed 
in his dominions, is apt to acquire in- 
fluence, and sooner or later to become his 
virtual master. Moreover, an Agent who 
is imposed by force on a Prince who is 
unwilling to receive him is in a position 
essentially and thoroughly false. He 
may be treated with all the outward 
marks of courtesy and respect, and yet 
he may be allowed to see and know 
little of what goes on, and without a 
word said or a thing done on which a 
quarrel can be fixed, he may be shown, 
in a hundred ways, that he is neither 
wanted nor trusted. I hold, there- 
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fore, two things to be proved. First 
of all, that in the circumstances of 
1874 it was desirable to establish Eng- 
lish Agents in Afghanistan if it could 
be done by friendly means; and, next, 
that if it were done by other than 
friendly pressure—by force, or by pres- 
sure equivalent to force—it would fail 
in the very object which we had in 
view. In 1876 I held office, and, 
though not personally cognizant of the 
details of Indian Frontier diplomacy— 
for other matters pressed heavily at that 
date—I, of course, accept fully the re- 
sponsibility for what wasdone. I donot 
think that the Instructions then given 
to the Indian Government conflict with 
anything that I have put before your 
Lordships, or tended to bring about the 
war in which we are now engaged. The 
negotiations which were attempted failed 
and the result was reported home, and 
the Secretary of State commented on 
them.in due course. The despatch ap- 
pears in the Blue Book. The substance of 
it is, that the negotiations showed that 
the Ameer now knew clearly what we 
wanted, and might be left to reflect for a 
time on the knowledge he had acquired, 
and that it was not desirable to put 
pressure on him in a hostile sense. The 
despatch of October 4, 1877, says— 
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‘The independence of Afghanistan is a mat- 
ter of importance to the British Government, 
and, as an essential part of arrangements for 
its protection, Her Majesty’s Government would 
still be glad to station Agents upon whom they 
could rely at Herat and Candahar. In the 
event, therefore, of the Ameer, within a reason- 
able time, spontaneously manifesting a desire to 
come to a friendly understanding with your 
Excellency on the basis of the terms lately 
offered to, but declined by him, his advances 
should not be rejected. If, on the other hand, 
he continues to maintain an attitude of isolation 
and scarcely veiled hostility, the British Go- 
vernment stands unpledged to any obligations, 
and, in any contingencies which may arise in 
Afghanistan, will be at liberty to adopt such 
measures for the protection and permanent 
tranquillity of the North-West Frontier of 
Her Majesty’s Indian dominions as the circum- 
stances of the moment may render expedient, 
without regard to the wishes of the Ameer 
Shere Ali or the interests of his dynasty.” 
—[Afghanistan, No. 1, p. 224.] 


No doubt, the last sentence is open to 
various constructions; but, taking the 
despatch as a whole, I think there is 
nothing in it to which anyone can 
reasonably object. It appears to be 
a fair view of the situation temperately 
stated; and I believe that if subsequent 
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despatches had been conceived in a 
similar spirit we should not now find 
ourselves in our present position. What 
was the situation, then, at the end of 
1877? We were on terms of coldness 
and estrangement from the Ameer, but 
not of actual hostility. He distrusted 
us. He was afraid of us. He thought 
he had reason to complain of some 
things we had done and of other things 
we had not done; but, my Lords, there 
is nothing to show that he loved Russia 
any better than he loved us. It was 
not in the nature of the case that he 
should. Considering what had hap- 
pened in Khiva and Bokhara, it is 
simply impossible to believe that he 
really wished well to the Russian cause, 
or desired the success of the Russian 
armies. Well, then, at last, when a 
Russian Mission went to Cabul, why 
did he receive it? Surely the answer 
is plain—he did not dare to do any- 
thing else. We must remember that 
he was the head of a feeble State, 
scarcely master of his own dominions ; 
that he was constantly liable to be 
held responsible for the actions of tribes 
over whom he had little control—that he 
felt himself placed between two aggres- 
sive military Empires—for we have been 
aggressive in India. He was not upon 
friendly terms with us; he knew that he 
had offended us; and heprobably thought 
that if he offended Russia as well, he 
would have made two enemies instead 
of one. And so—very unwisely as the 
result has shown, quite unjustifiably 
considering the agreement by which he 
had bound himself to us, but still in 
circumstances, of very strong pressure 
and very great temptation—he took this 
unfortunate step of receiving the Russian 
Envoy. Well, my Lords, what, in the 
circumstances, ought we to have done? 
I do not contend for a moment that we 
ought to have allowed the attitude taken 
by the Ameer to be permanently main- 
tained; but to hold him primarily respon- 
sible for what had passed I think was a 
very harsh mode of dealing with him. 
No doubt, he had broken his agreement 
with us. But had no one else broken 
an agreement with us? Had Russia 
held to the undertaking she had given ? 
Has not Russia pledged herself, again 
and again, not to interfere in Afghan- 
istan? And what was the language we 
held to her? It was courteous; it was 


friendly. Itwas aromonstrance, nodoubt; 
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but a remonstrance framed in the most 
amicable terms, expressing a hope that 
the Mission to Cabul would be at once 
withdrawn, but making no grievance 
of its having been sent. I am not here, 
my Lords, to find fault with either the 
substance or the style of that document. 
I think the Government were right in 
holding the language they did. But 
we all know that the question which 
has arisen is the result of the strained 
relations which existed between the two 
Governments during the present year. 
In this country military men freely 
speculated upon the possibility of our 
attacking the Asiatic possessions of 
Russia from India; and I have no doubt 
Russians speculated equally on the pos- 
sibility of at least disturbing our Indian 
Empire by an expedition sent from the 
North. If such a war had broken out 
thecombatants must have passed through 
the dominions of the Ameer. The Mis- 
sion was, therefore, a preparation for 
war; if was a counter-move to our 
despatch of Indian troops to Malta. 
But when the questions which arose 
were settled at Berlin, the object of 
the Mission to Cabul ceased ; and, in the 
circumstances, I think the Government 
were quite justified in simply requesting 
its withdrawal, and not making a griev- 
ance of its having been sent. But what 
I cannot understand is, why the two par- 
ties concerned in this transaction are to 
be dealt with in so entirely opposite a 
spirit. Surely, if an offence had been 
committed against us, Russia was the 
greater offender of the two; and if rea- 
sons of prudence and policy, against 
which I have not a word to say—which, 
on the contrary, I altogether uphold— 
made us determine to condone the of- 
fence on the part of Russia, I ask whe- 
ther simple justice ought not to have 
led us to deal in a like manner with 
the party who was immeasurably the 
less guilty of the two? But we turn 
round upon the Ameer, saying—‘‘ You 
are in our power; whatever Russia may 
have done, we cannot reach her—but 
we can deal with you, and you must 
pay the penalty for both.” Well, my 
Lords, on the Russian part of the ques- 
tion I shall not say another word—the 
answer of the Russian Government is 
vague enough—but when we are told 
by them that their Mission was of a 
‘provisional ” nature, and was one of 
simple courtesy, I presume we are to 
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read the word “‘provisional’’ as ‘‘merely 
temporary,’ and that we may take it, 
if not as a pledge, at least as an inti- 
mation, that in a very short time the 
Mission will be removed. But look, 
my Lords, at the position of the Ameer. 
I do not myself think that there is any 
great advantage in forcing a Resident 
upon a Prince unwilling to receive him, 
however desirable it may be that he 
should receive him even in his own in- 
terest. But if we thought otherwise, 
look how entirely the matter was in our 
own hands. We had aclaim upon him 
such as we never had before. Wecould 
now say—‘‘ You have received a Mission 
from Russia ; in justice and fairness you 
cannot do less for us.” Suppose, my 
Lords, that we had held that lata 
and given him time to consider it. The 
Ameer is no fool. He may be irritable 
and suspicious; but no one who reads 
the letters of his which are interspersed 
in the Correspondence will say that he is 
not a capable and able man. He knows 
quite well that he cannot fight the 
British Empire by himself; and if he 
had received a warning couched in proper 
terms, is it likely he would have re- 
sisted? Probably he would, in the first 
instance, have consulted his Russian 
friends. He would have gone to them 
and said—‘‘A demand has been made 
upon me. I am threatened with war if 
I refuse compliance. Do you mean to 
stand by me or not?” We know per- 
fectly well the answer they must have 
given — certainly they did not intend 
to fight for the Ameer, and they must 
have told him so. Then, disappointed 
in the hope of foreign help, which 
he undoubtedly entertained, and know- 
ing perfectly well his own weakness 
—knowing, too, that by his own act 
he had placed himself in a false posi- 
tion—is it credible that he would have 
resisted? Would he not, on the con- 
trary, have embraced the opportunity 
for effecting a reconciliation, if freely 
and frankly offered? Of course, I 
may be told that the Russian Agent 
would have given advice in the contrary 
sense to what the Ameer supposed, and 
so have encouraged him to persevere. I 
do not believe it; and I will tell your 
Lordships why. It cannot be imagined 
that Russia would have promised to 
stand by the Ameer, and then when the 
occasion arose have deserted him. No- 
thing could be more disastrous to the 
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influence of Russia than such a course. 
And, therefore, I say that she would not 
have given such advice. She would not 
have urged the Ameer to resist if she 
did not mean to support him. She would, 
on the contrary, have advised him to 
give way, making the best terms he 
could. But instead of friendly overtures 
being sent, what happened? The Vice- 
roy telegraphed on the 2nd of August 
that ‘‘the present situation required im- 
mediate correction ;”’ that he proposes to 
insist on the reception of a British Mis- 
sion; that the Ameer would probably 
welcome it—if he believed that after 
all that had passed, it says more for his 
poetical imagination, of which we heard 
the other night, than for the shrewdness 
with which he has also been credited— 
and he adds, what is more likely, that 
the Ameer was well aware that we 
were in a position to enforce our de- 
mands. The Government, in reply, 
approve of his insisting on the reception; 
but they appear to have left all details to 
the Viceroy. And here comes the extra- 
ordinary part of the transaction. Any- 
body would expect, if merely as a matter 
of form and courtesy, that when this 
question of receiving a British Mission 
had been for years in dispute, even if 
it was meant ultimately, and in case of 
need, to enforce the demand, at least 
that notice would have been given of 
the intention sufficient to admit of cor- 
respondence on the subject ; so that the 
Ameer, while yielding, in reality, to 
pressure, should at least seem to exer- 
cise his option as the Sovereign of a 
free State. But the Viceroy gives him 
no such notice. He appears bent, not 
merely on forcing the Mission on the 
Ameer, but on making all India see 
that he did so force it. He does not 
leave him the semblance of an option. 
He selects his Envoy—a very distin- 
guished officer — surrounds him with 
an escort of 250 men, makes the fact 
public to all the world, and sends him 
to the Frontier to demand admission at 
once. What is, then, the situation of 
the Ameer? If he admits him, he 
makes it plain to his own people that 
he is yielding to coercion. If he re- 
fuses, it is war. Surely it might have 
occurred to the Viceroy that a high- 
spirited Chief—the head of a warlike 
race—could not afford to be humiliated, 
and might prefer to die fighting. If the 
object were to pick a quarrel—which I 
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do not impute—then, and only then, the 
measures taken were well suited for their 
purpose. We have heard it said in 
this House by the Secretary of State, 
and it has been said out-of-doors—and 
I think the worst enemies and severest 
critics of the British Empire in India 
have never said anything so disparaging 
—that we could not afford to give a 
little time for reflection and re-considera- 
tion to a Prince who had put himself in 
the wrong. We, the rulers of the great 
Empire of India, could not afford to 
give an Afghan Potentate a little time 
for consideration, lest the people of India 
should jump to the conclusion that we 
were actuated by fear of his military 
power! I do not contend that this is a 
war undertaken on our part wholly with- 
out provocation. I do not for a moment 
deny that the Ameer has deprived him- 
self, by his own acts, of the sympathy 
which we might otherwise have enter- 
tained for a Prince in his position. But 
it is a war which, if there had been any 
real wish at Simla to avoid it, might 
have been avoided. You might have 
had your Mission received at Cabul, 
and you might have had ‘“ peace with 
honour.” But in that case there would 
have been no chance of what is believed 
in some quarters to be so desirable —the 
rectification of an inconvenient Frontier. 
I hope that that question is not at the 
bottom of a good deal of these transac- 
tions. It is a very old saying—and one 
which applies to Governments as well 
as individuals—that when they adopt 
confiscation as a means of punishment 
they are very apt to end by punishing 
as a means of confiscation. But even 
from the point of view of an advanced 
or rectified Frontier, I doubt the ex- 
pediency of this war. It will be very 
easy for us to overrun and conquer 
Afghanistan; but what is to come 
next? To make the Ameer refrain 
from intriguing with Russia or put- 
ting himself under Russian influence 
is a perfectly fair and reasonable ob- 
ject; but are we likely to secure 
the confidence and friendship of the 
Ameer by a march upon Cabul? Pro- 
bably, if we could ascertain the real 
feeling of the Ameer we should find 
it to be one of very impartial dislike, 
both of the Russians and of us. Now, 
if we are to establish ourselves at Jella- 
labad, as has been suggested, while the 
Russians are hundreds of miles away, 
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it needs no great acuteness to see that we, 
being nearer, shall be the more cordially 
detested of the two. That is on the 
supposition that it is intended to leave 
the Ameer his independence, together 
with the greater part of his territory. 
The net result of the war in that case 
would be that we should be a little more 
feared and a good deal more disliked 
than hitherto. If, on the other hand, 
Afghanistan is to be subdued as well as 
overrun—and recollect it is not always 
in your power to stop the war at the 
precise moment you please, because 
despair does not reason, and men often 
fight on when there is no hope of ulti- 
mate success—the undertaking will be 
one of a very serious character. There 
is not a more difficult country in the 
world than Afghanistan. It is a com- 
plicated mass of mountain ranges, in- 
habited by warlike tribes constantly at 
feud with one another, but always ready 
to unite against a foreign enemy. They 
do not care for or value peace. They 
are quite willing to tolerate anarchy, 
but they will not endure servitude. 
That we can hold Afghanistan I do not 
doubt ; but the question is, whether we 
should not hold it at an expenditure 
of money which, if otherwise applied, 
would secure to us the goodwill of every 
Afghan Chief for many years to come? 
I Save only one word to add on the 
financial aspect of the question. I must 
confess I heard with some surprise the 
statement of the Secretary of State for 
India as to the cost of the campaign. 
Of course, I speak with respect, and 
with every wish to accept as conclusive 
the estimate formed by those most com- 
petent to give it; but I remember—and 
the Secretary of State for India must 
remember—our last’experieie of a little 
war. The cost of the Abyssinian War, 
it was hoped, would be £2,000,000 
or £3,000,000; but it turned out to be- 
not much less than £9,000,000. I hope 
the same will not be the case now; 
but if the anticipations of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the present cam- 
paign are realized, it will be the cheapest 
campaign ever undertaken. In connec- 
tion with this subject I must say I look 
with some alarm on the present and 
rospective condition of the finances of 
ndia. In my opinion, the danger to our 
Empire comes from that quarter much 
more than from any foreign intrigue or 
threat of invasion. Look at the state 
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of things in that respect. You have 
there a population of 200,000,000 of 
people, all. except a very few of whom 
are practically trying the experiment 
on how little food it is possible to keep 
body and soul together. The great 
bulk of the people consume nothing 
but necessaries, and it is on these ne- 
cessaries that new taxation must fall, 
because there is nothing else to tax. 
The Revenue is far from having the 
elasticity which belongs to our home 
Revenue in normal times. You have a 
standing increase of Debt—TI do not say 
from year to year, but from 10 years to 
10 years; you have had an enormous 
increase of expenditure during the 20 
years that have elapsed since the East 
India Company was done away with; you 
have a people on whom you do not know 
how to lay fresh burdens to any con- 
siderable extent. And, my Lords, this 
is not all. The Secretary of State for 
India referred with peculiar satisfaction 
to the flourishing condition of one part 
of the Revenue—that derived from 
opium. Now, that is exactly the most 

recarious of the whole. Once let the 

hinese people take to growing their 
own opium, or let the Chinese Govern- 
ment make an earnest attempt to put 
down its importation — public opinion 
certainly would not allow us to make a 
second opium war—and by the ces- 
sation of that one branch of Revenue 
there would be at once £6,000,000 or 
£7,000,000 struck off the Indian Re- 
venue—a loss which could not be re- 
placed, and which would lead not merely 
to embarrassment, but to insolvency. 
My Lords, I do not ask you to accept 
the, it may be rather despondent, views 
I hold on that point. I only ask you 
to remember that the financial position 
of India is grave. If we are to en- 
counter danger, I believe there is less 
to be apprehended from beyond our 
Frontier than from the discontent which 
would ensue upon a greatly enhanced 
taxation. The burden is already heavy ; 
and what would happen should any un- 
fortunate combination of circumstances 
require it to be increased? But that 
is a matter I only touch in passing. 
On the question before us I have come 
to the conclusion which I have endea- 
voured to express. I see nothing to 
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condemn in the policy of 1876—on the 
contrary, I should have been ready to 
defend it were defence from me-neces- 
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sary. But with the Russian Mission 
matters took a new turn. I repeat it; 
I do not contend that there has been 
no provocation ; but I cannot but believe 
that the Viceroy and his advisers have 
precipitated a war which, by a little 
more patience and forbearance, might 
have bom avoided. And if I am to 
express my opinion upon the matter in 
a word I would say that, in my judg- 
ment, this war on which we have en- 
tered is unnecessary, and that, being 
unnecessary, it cannot be either wise or 
just. 

: THe Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
could not agree with the noble Earl 
who had just spoken (the Earl of Derby) 
that their vote could not possibly have 
any effect on the policy of the Govern- 
ment, for the Amendment must be 
viewed .in connection with a Motion 
which was made in the other House, 
and he could not look upon the two as 
anything but an attempt to displace the 
Ministry. He had been in Parliament, 
in one House or the other, for 40 years, 
and he had known many attacks mado 
by the Opposition on existing Govern- 
ments; but he did not remember one 
occasion on which the usual arrange- 
ments for the consultation of the Party 
had led to the proposing of such a Re- 
solution as this Amendment. The noble 
Lord who moved the Amendment did not 
care to call his Party together; but it 
seemed that a few noble Lords must 
have met in a closet and settled on the 
Amendment. For what did the Resolu- 
tion imply? It spoke of bringing the 
war in which we were engaged to ‘“‘a 
safe and honourable conclusion ;’’ and 
what he complained of was that the op- 
ponents of the Government went with 
one voice to the country and came to 
this House with another. They excited 
the country by saying that the war was 
contrary to all the precepts of morality 
and all the principles of religion; and 
yet they came to this House and talked 
of bringing it to ‘“‘a safe and honour- 
able conclusion.” Of course, the Go- 
vernment wish for nothing else but to 
bring it to a safe and honourable con- 
clusion; they did not want the as- 
sistance of the Opposition to do that. 
As to the question on which so much 
discussion had been raised—Who caused 
the war? the Opposition roferred to 
the taking of Quetta and to the domi- 
neering style of Lord Lytton to the 
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Ameer, as having been the causes of the 
war. But that morning they had seen 
the Ameer’s own opinions, and it was 
that some of our Viceroys had entered 
into a family quarrel, and had given him 
some advice and lectured him about his 
conduct towards his son, Yakoob Khan, 
who was heir-apparent and a very pro- 
mising youth. He had murdered with 
his own hand one or two people, inclu- 
ding the Commander-in-Vhief, and he 
was the terror of the country. The 
Ameer had induced him to visit Cabul, 
and then, in true Afghan style, took hold 
of his promising relation, and kept him 
risoner at Cabul; and then his fol- 
owers became indignant, and made a 
great disturbance in the country. Oom- 
plaint had been made of the manner in 
which he condemned the conduct of the 
noble Lord (Lord Lawrence) in refer- 
ence to the agitation in this country. He 
did not wish to have used a discourteous 
word, for he appreciated the great ser- 
vices of that noble Lord ; and, looking at 
the report of his speech next day, he 
could not find that he had used a word 
which should have given offence. He 
praised the noble Lord for his former 
conduct in reference to his administra- 
tion of Indian affairs; but he regretted 
the course his noble Friend had taken 
in reference to the affairs of Afghan- 
istan. He felt that he had as much 
right to express condemnation as to ex- 
press approbation. Then they were told 
that the present Government had caused 
all this disturbance in the minds of the 
Ameer and his people. The Afghan 
Papers did not justify that assertion. 
Those Papers showed that in 1875, in 
1873, and before that, the Ameer was 
only looking to see where he could make 
the best bargain. He said he must be 
supported on one side or the other; he 
wanted to be supported by us or by 
Russia; he was determined to get 
some support, for he could not stand 
alone; and, in the meantime, Russia 
had advanced to Khiva. What was the 
od of saying that the Government had 
eparted from the policy of former Vice- 
roys? Circumstances had altered, and 
we must adapt our policy to those altered 
circumstances. It was clear enough 
from the Papers that, when we brought 
the Indian troops to Malta, Russia re- 
garded that as a menace, and moved 
towards Cabul and Merv as a counter 
menace; and that had opened the eyes 
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‘of the country to the dangers by which 
we were threatened. The question was 
how that danger was to be met? He 
was aware, from having heard the Fron- 
tier question discussed 40 years ago, that 
it was one surrounded with enormous 
difficulties. We must have a safe Fron- 
tier. It was of no use saying it would 
cost a great deal of money. No doubt 
it would; but was not India worth it? 
Could India be constantly threatened ? 
We had a duty to its people, and that 
duty was to protect them. These wide 
dominions were obtained very often by 
stratagem and violence; we had to com- 
pensate the people of India for former 
wrong; and the best way was to give 
them tranquillity and peace. We had 
done that to a great extent, and he be- 
lieved we had governed the country to 
its great advantage. We relieved them 
in their famines; we continually pre- 
vented war within their borders; and 
we had a further duty, which was to 
protect them against war from without 
their border. For these reasons he 
could not support the Amendment, 
which did no credit to the noble Lord 
who had moved it. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I shall 
only detain the House a few minutes. 
The question on which we have to vote 
divides itself into two parts, one being 
the financial, the other the general 
policy which has resulted in this war. 
Of finance I will say no more than to 
express my hearty concurrence in every 
word that fell from my noble Friend on 
the cross-benches (the Earl of Derby). 
The general policy is the real question 
on which the vote will be taken; and I 
do not disguise from myself that this 
vote takes the form of a condemnation of 
the policy pursued by the Government of 
which I have been a Member. I hope 
your Lordships will believe that I am 
extremely reluctant to join in a vote 
condemning the policy of those with 
whom only a year ago I acted as a Col- 
league, and that I would most gladly, 
if it were possible, avoid the necessity ; 
but it is not possible. At the same 
time, as it seems to me, under the cir- 
cumstances, to be unnecessary and pain- 
ful to discuss in full the details which 
lead to such a conclusion, I hope I shall 
not be misunderstood if I venture for 
once to give the conclusions at which 
I have arrived without stating the rea- 
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tify them. They are conclusions which 
have been arrived at as the result of 
much thought. I cannot, then, in the 
first place, reconcile this war with any 
notions or ideas of justice. Adopting 
the distinction between the policy pur- 
sued before 1876 and afterwards, I think 
the policy which led to the war was 
erroneous, and that the policy which is 
the object of that war is unsound, dan- 
gerous, and delusive. I believe the ex- 
pense will be very much larger than the 
present estimate. I doubt very much 
what is said about the rectification of 
Frontier, when I find military authorities 
differing so largely about it. I hate the 
word rectification; it seems to me to 
savour of some of the worst traditions of 
the worst periods of the French Empire 
—it is a word borrowed from an evil 
school; it is a word which has been 
too often used to conceal wrong and 
robbery, and that system of stratagem 
and violence which, to my astonishment, 
my noble Friend opposite (the Duke of 
Somerset) just now seemed to eulogize, 
and against which I, for one, must 
with my whole strength protest. If 
wrong and robbery had been the foun- 
dation of our Indian Empire, I should 
look back with shame instead of pride 
upon those who founded it. To sum 
up, then, my principal objections to the 
policy which has been pursued—first, 
I think the morality and character of 
the country has been lowered by the 
recent transactions; and next, with re- 
gard to India, for the policy which has 
so long been adopted by successive Go- 
vernors General, and which has already 
borne no insignificant fruit, you have 
substituted one which is sown with 
the seeds of hatred, distrust, and future 
foreign difficulties. It has taken the 
lifetime of a generation to efface from 
the Native mind the recollections of the 
former Afghan War—these transactions 
will inevitably revive them. And what 
is the policy you have substituted? I 
admit it is a showy, an ambitious, and, 
to many people, an attractive policy ; 
but I believe it has neither substance 
nor reality, and sooner or later — pro- 
bably soon rather than late—it must 
issue in disappointment and failure. It 
is at variance with the promises origin- 
ally given to the Ameer; it is at va- 
riance with the patient, and conciliatory, 
and consistent policy which Lord Mayo 
pursued; and the only compensating 
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merit I can discover in it is that it is an 


open—I think a cynical exhibition of 
power, which for a time may have, if 
successful, an effect on the wavering 
dispositions and doubtful allegiance of 
Native Governments. But even this is 
very uncertain. I have but one word 
more to say. I can, if I rightly caught 
his meaning, accept the view of my 
noble Friend the noble Earl who sits on 
the cross-benches (the Earl of Derby) 
with regard to Ministerial responsibility. 
I, like him, was a Member of the Govern- 
ment at the time these despatches were 
written, and I would be the last to shirk 
my fair share of responsibility. But 
I will say this—that, assuming every 
one of the despatches to be sound, right, 
and reasonable, I can see nothing in the 
Correspondence, as far as I remember, 
which constitutes a just and legitimate 
cause of war. Certainly, when the 
Ameer was urged to establish a British 
Agency in Afghanistan, the Government 
never contemplated that that demand 
was to be enforced at the point of the 
sword. In that lies the whole differ- 
ence—between representing, and even 
urging upon the Ameer what was desir- 
able, and in forcing it at the point of 
the bayonet. Such being the case, 
though I can honestly and unfeignedly 
say that I never gave a vote with 
more reluctance, I shall vote for the 
Amendment of the noble Viscount. It 
is very likely I shall be in a minority— 
perhaps a small minority ; but to any- 
one who knows the history of this 
country that is not a very serious trial. 
There is nothing in it which need dismay 
any man. It is far more important, 
when one feels the honour and morality 
of the country at stake—whether the 
numbers be few or many— irrespective 
of Party discipline, that we should be 
content to record our opinion, in the 
face of an adverse Parliament, it may 
be also of an adverse Party—I am not 
prepared as yet to say in the face of an 
adverse country. 

Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRIOCK said, 
he was very glad to hear the account 
which had been given by the noble 
Viscount the Secretary of State for 
India (Viscount Cranbrook) with refer- 
ence to the surplus of £2,500,000 on the 
present Indian financial year. The es- 
timated expenditure of the war was 
about £1,200,000, so that there would 
still remain a substantial surplus. He 
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thought, however, after a period of so 
mak i in India, that surplus 
ought to have been devoted to those 
works of national improvement of which 
that country stood so much in need. 
After the admirable spirit which India 
had recently displayed, the Government 
ought to have shown more generosity 
than charging the whole expenditure 
of the war on the Indian Exchequer. 
He hoped the Government would re- 
consider this matter. What India de- 
sired was to co-operate with England ; 
certainly, the whole burden should not 
be thrown on India. He approved very 
much of the able and logical speech of 
the noble Earl who spoke from the cross- 
bench (Earl Grey). He contended that 
although Afghanistan had given some 

rovocation, the main quarrel lay with 

ussia, and it was to Russia we should 
address our principal remonstrance. He 
also said, if the Ameer of Afghanistan 
had given usa certain amount of provo- 
cation, we had acted with undue precipi- 
tation, and that if we had given him 
more time for reflection the quarrel 
might have been pacifically adjusted. 
No doubt we had some reason for com- 
plaint against Russia—especially at an 
earlier period in the transaction; but, 
considering the relations that then ex- 
isted between England and Russia, and 
the strong probability of a war between 
the two countries, he could not say that 
the sending by Russia of a Mission to 
Cabul could be found much fault with. 
Russia did only what we should have 
done in similar circumstances. Besides, 
from the first Russia cut off almost all 
grounds of expostulation or remonstrance 
on our part, for on the 2nd of July the 
Russian Assistant Minister for Foreign 
Affairs denied absolutely that any 
Mission had been sent by his Govern- 
ment to Cabul, or that there was any in- 
tention on the part of the Russian Go- 
vernment or of the Governor of Turkes- 
tan to send a Mission. The Russian 
Government could, therefore, always say 
that the Mission had been sent by the 
Governor of Turkestan without their 
knowledge. Further, the Mission was 
now represented to be simply one of 
courtesy and compliment. In these cir- 
cumstances, it was not possible to address 
any serious remonstrances to the Russian 
Government. What did our Govern- 


ment do on a similar occasion? In 1840 
the Government of Egypt, instigated by 
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France, placed the dominions of the 
Sultan in serious jeopardy. Lord Pal- 
merston, with the atest secrecy, 
formed a coalition of the European 
Powers against France ; but did he lead 
them against France? Not atall. He 
brought them to bear against Egypt, and 
by a judicious employment of their forces 
they expelled the Egyptian army from 
Syria, and destroyed the policy of France 
by which Egypt had been set in motion. 
The refusal to receive a British Resident 
at Cabul, or the reception of a Russian 
Mission there, were not the grounds of 
this war. The grounds were that when 
a Russian Mission had been received at 
Cabul with distinguished honour, the 
Ameer, though repeatedly requested, 
obstinately refused to receive a similar 
Mission from us with the same honour. 
That refusal practically amounted to an 
act of menace and hostility to Her 
Majesty’s Government. It was always 
difficult in this country to justify a war 
not of defence but of policy; but a war 
might be justified on grounds of policy, 
and this was such a war. If we had 
shrunk from action on this occasion we 
might in a year or two have been placed 
in a position where we should have to 
incur far greater expense and suffering. 
But though the Government had just 
cause of war, he held that the circum- 
stances were such that, having shown 
ourselves to be perfectly in earnest and 
absolutely powerful for the objects we 
had in view, we ought to take the first 
opportunity of granting favourable terms 
to the Ameer. And now a word as to 
the general question of policy. He 
Semi that the successive Governors 
General aimed at the same policy, though 
differing as to the means by which that 
policy was to be executed. The policy 
on which they were agreed was the main- 
tenance in Afghanistan of a strong and 
independent Government, having aims 
consistent with our policy. But one 
party said that was to be secured by a 
general system of negotiations and assur- 
ances to the effect that the Ameer was to 
be assisted with money and arms, and, 
in cases of extreme necessity, with troops. 
By others it was argued that these assur- 
ances ought to be put into the form of a 
definite Treaty. The advocates of the 
general system of assurances admitted 
that, in certain circumstances, it would be 
desirable to sign a Treaty. The only 
advantage he had ever heard alleged in 
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favour of general assurances as compared 
with Treaties was, that under the former 
system we avoided the danger of en- 
tangling ourselves in distinct and onerous 
obligations with Afghanistan which it 
might at some future period be incon- 
venient to fulfil. He maintained, how- 
ever, that this advantage was a great 
deal more apparent than real ; for under 
the system of assurances the Representa- 
tives of Her Majesty in India had made 
arrangements defining the boundaries 
of Afghanistan and engaging to defend 
those boundaries, in certain circum- 
stances, by force of arms. Could it be 
said that after doing this the Govern- 
ment had remained really free, and had 
incurred no serious or binding obliga- 
tions? On the contrary, he ventured 
to say that even if no Treaty should ever 
be signed, this country was bound, in 
honour, and in equity by the obligations 
it had successively undertaken ; and that 
the only liberty it had retained for itself 
under this system was to violate its en- 
gagements and to retire from its obliga- 
tions with disgrace. In his opinion we 
had, under this system of assurances, 
practically incurred the obligation of pre- 
serving, in certain circumstances, the 
integrity of Afghanistan, and of inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of that State. 
We had said that we wanted a strong 
and an united Afghanistan in which we 
should have exclusive authority, and 
in which the influence of Russia should 
have no exercise. How could this object 
be attained if we suffered the present 
State of Afghanistan, which we had cre- 
ated and defined, to go to pieces? The 
— pursued by his noble Friend (Lord 

awrence), the Viceroy who preceded 
Lord Mayo, by Lord Mayo himself, and 
by Lord Northbrook, virtually estab- 
lished obligations towards Afghanistan 
from which this country could not es- 
cape. The Russians were a great people, 
with the consciousness of a great past 
and a greater future, and their Sove- 
reign was by nature in the highest de- 
gree humane, liberal, and sincere. But 
the Russian Government was moved 
forward on the back of national sym- 
pathies and national aspirations. With 
a Government and a country so consti- 
tuted we had every reason to maintain 
relations of amity and alliance. But in 
order to realize that result it was neces- 
sary that our Government should employ 
judicious means and expedients; and the 
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could employ were an absolute plainness 


and a perfect frankness, so that there 
might exist no doubt or uncertainty as 
to our relations with the various States 
with which we were brought into con- 
tact. With regard to Central Asia, the 
experience of the past proved that that 
effect could not be produced by vague 
and indefinite assurances and declara- 
tions, but only by formal Treaty and 
guarantee. Another reason why it was 
requisite to make a binding Treaty with 
Afghanistan was that such a course 
would impart an element of permanency 
and consistency to the policy of this 
country. There was a danger, inci- 
dental to our Parliamentary Constitu- 
tion, of a fluctuating or uncertain cha- 
racter attaching to our foreign relations, 
and, therefore, it was extremely desir- 
able to fix the nature of those foreign 
relations by formal Treaties. Such a 
Treaty, in reference to Afghanistan es- 
pecially, would have a tranquillizing 
effect upon India. In alluding to a cer- 
tain Memorandum dictated by Lord 
Lytton, Earl Granville had character- 
ized the Viceroy’s language as very im- 
puere If that language had really 

een intended to be communicated to 
the Ameer, that reproach might have 
been directed against it with some rea- 
son. But it was not distinctly proved 
in the Correspondence before their Lord- 
ships that the Viceroy’s language was 
meant to be communicated to the Ameer. 
It was merely used in confidence by 
Lord Lytton to a British Agent, who 
was only to convey the general sense of 
it to the Ameer; and there was no rea- 
son why the Native Agent should com- 
municate to the Ameer any particu- 
lar illustration or expression then em- 
ployed by his Excellency. Another re- 
a? had been cast upon the Viceroy 
y Earl Granville. The Viceroy was 
stated to have said that in certain con- 
tingencies we could efface Afghanistan 
from the map of the world and partition 
it between two great Powers ; and it was 
complained by the noble Earl that no 
evidence that any intimation to that 
effect had ever been conveyed to Russia 
appeared in the Papers on their Lord- 
ships’ Table. But the fact that the Russian 
and the English Governments had for- 
mally created the theory that an inde- 
pendent Afghanistan should be main- 
tained between the two countries was 
believed, although the theory was not 


est means and expedients which they universally accepted. But if their Lord- 
Lord Napier and Ettrick 
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ships would read the conversation which 
took place between Her Majesty’s Chargé 
@’Affaires at St. Petersburg and the 
Russian Foreign Secretary on the 23rd 
of June, 1875, and a second held in the 
following month, they would find the 
matter alluded to as to which reference, 
it was said, was made by the Viceroy, 
and that the idea of a partition of Af- 
ghanistan existed, at all events, in some 
Russian minds. With reference to the 
defence of our Indian Empire, it could, 
no doubt, be defended from our present 
Frontier; but, on the whole, the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government would fur- 
nish a Frontier which was accredited by 
the highest authorities and had been 
recommended by the great Emperor 
Akbar 300 years ago. 

Toe Eart or ABERDEEN said, that 
the question had been argued, on the 
part of the Government, as though the 
policy they had adopted was the only 
one they could have pursued. But he 
could not agree in that position. As to 
the charge of want of patriotism, which 
had been preferred against the oppo- 
nents of the Government on this ques- 
tion, it would fall very lightly upon those 
who felt they were acting in this matter 
from honest conviction. A severance 
of Party ties was a matter which no 
one of ordinary sensitiveness could view 
with indifference ; and it was also very 
natural that one should be inclined to 
abstain from any hostile act towards 
the Administration with a war on their 
hands. But the present question was 
not one on which they could be guided 
by inclination. It involved great puli- 
tical principles; and he was convinced 
their Lordships would feel it incumbent 
to vote upon it according to their con- 
victions, without respect to considera- 
tions of political convenience. It might 
appear that some apology was required 
from one who, without any special 
qualification, took part in the present 
debate ; but he trusted that the impor- 
tance of the question would absolve him 
from the charge of temerity. Some of 
the distinguished Members of their 
Lordships’ House had been the Col- 
leagues of a Minister whose words were 
listened to with attention, and whose 
name he had the honour of bearing; 
and he could not but think that if that 
Minister had lived to the present day 
he would not have failed to endorse the 


views now oxpressed by his former Col- ! 


leagues and supporters. 
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Tue Eart or AIRLIE maintained 
that the merits of the policy pursued by 
the late Viceroy of India and his Pre- 
decessors had not been sufficiently ap- 
preciated by the present Government, 


and that the arguments of the noble Earl 


(the Earl of Northbrook) in the debate 
of Thursday evening had not been 
refuted. The noble Viscount the Secre- 
tary of State for India, who opened the 
debate, had sought to cast the re- 
sponsibility of the or state of 
affairs upon the late Government; and 
he had said that the assistance proffered 
to the Ameer by the late Viceroy was 
hedged about by so many conditions as 
to make the promise amount to little or 
nothing. But if their Lordships would 
look at the Correspondence before Par- 
liament they would see that the offers 
of the present Viceroy (Lord Lytton) 
were equally hedged about by conditions 
and limitations. Looking at what had 
transpired in the Conferences with the 
Ameer, it must be admitted that we had 
placed him in a very false position. We 
had told him first that if he would not 
come into our views, Russia would come 
to an arrangement with us; then we had 
entered into prolonged negotiations with 
him ; and, finally, we had broken them 
off. No wonder the Ameer had felt that 
he was in a corner; that we were not 
serious in our professions to him; and 
that it was his interest to come to an 
understanding with Russia in order to 
protect himself. It really seemed as if 
our object had been to get him into a 
corner. We had gone a very strange 
way about promoting that which was 
said to have been ‘‘at all times the 
object of our policy,” the statement of 
which was in curious contrast with the 
results our action had produced. 

Eart GREY moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD said, 
he saw no objection to the adjournment 
of the debate; but he thought it would 
be for the convenience of their Lord- 
ships to meet to-morrow at 4 o’clock, 
instead of the usual hour. 


Motion agreed to. 


Further debate adjourned till 7Zo- 
morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Twelve o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Four o'clock, 
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MINUTES.]—New Waits Issusep—For Lon- 
donderry County, v. Richard Smyth, esquire, 
deceased ; for Borough of New Ross, v, John 
Dunbar, esquire, deceased. 

Pustic Biris— Resolution in Committee — Or- 
dered—First Reading—Copyright * [53]. 

Ordered — First Reading —Borough Franchise 
(Ireland) * [49]; Tenants’ Improvements in 
Towns (Ireland) * [50] ; Landlord and 
Tenant (Ireland) (No. 2) * [51] ; Ancient 
Monuments * [52]. 


QUESTIONS. 
— wir 


THE COINAGE — WITHDRAWAL OF 
WORN SILVER COIN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether he is aware of 
the serious extent to which the silver 
coin of the Realm is defaced by wear 
and tear, and of the inconvenience arising 
therefrom to large employers and their 
workmen ; and, whether the Government 
will take steps to withdraw such worn 
coin from circulation ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Bank of England un- 
dertakes to receive in London and at its 
branches worn and defaced silver coin 
which may be brought to it, and, if re- 
quired, exchange it for new coin. No 
banker, therefore, need re-issue worn 
coin, and large amounts are withdrawn 
from circulation every year at the ex- 
pense of the State. The average an- 
nual amount withdrawn in the United 
Kingdom during the five years ending 
1877-8 was nearly £200,000 ; but during 
the present financial year, owing to the 
contraction of trade, the amount pre- 
sented for withdrawal will be little short 
of £500,000. To meet the excessive 
charge which will thus be imposed on 
the Mint a Supplementary Vote of 
£30,000 was taken last Session. The 
particulars will be found in the Report 
of the Master of the Mint. 
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Rhodope Commission. 


TURKEY—REPORT OF THE RHODOPE 
COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO asked, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government entertain any 
doubt as to the trustworthiness of the 
Rhodope Report; -and, whether they 
have taken, or are about to take, any 
steps to carry into effect the objects for 
which the Rhodope European Commis- 
sion was appointed ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, perhaps, as the Question 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) on this subject was ad- 
dressed to me, and it was at my request 
he postponed it, I may be allowed to 
answer my noble Friend. It is not quite 
correct to speak of ‘‘the Rhodope Re- 
port.” No single united Report has 
been made by the members of that Com- 
mission. Four members have addressed 
separate and identic Reports to their own 
Ambassadors; and in these circumstances 
it would not be possible to take any 
political action upon it without serious 
consideration. ith regard, however, 
to the recommendations contained in the 
Report as to the sufferings which un- 
doubtedly have been brought to light, 
it is difficult to see how any adequate 
relief can be provided, either by private 
charity or by the funds of the Turkish 
Government. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are considering whether they can 
make any proposal on this subject. 

Lorp ELCHO: May I point out that 
my Question referred also to the trust- 
worthiness of the Report, and that I 
should like to know whether any doubt 
is entertained on the subject ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, my noble Friend will see 
that is a Question very difficult to answer 
one way or the other. The Report which 
has been addressed to Her Majesty’s 
Government by Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador is one of considerable importance, 
and it undoubtedly discloses a serious 
state of suffering, for which it would be 
really desirable that some remedy could 
be found; but I can hardly answer the 
noble Lord’s Question. 

Lorp ELOCHO gave Notice that he 
should repeat the cansticn. 

Mr. Serszant SIMON said, in con- 
sequence of the Answer which had just 
been given, he begged to ask the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, in 
the circumstance that the Report was 
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not a united Report of the Commission, 
it was in contemplation to take steps 
to verify the Report of our Commis- 
sioners, or whether the Report would 
be allowed to drop? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I think it would be better 
that that Question should be put after 
due Notice has been given. 

Mr. Szerszant SIMON gave Notice 
that he should put the Caiatind to- 
morrow. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE CAPE COLONY— 
THE MOUNTED POLICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GORST (for Lord Ranpotrn 
CuvrouILL) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether it is true that 
persons who had contracted to serve the 
Cape Government in a civil capacity in 
the ‘‘ Mounted Police” have been by a 
Colonial Law compelled, without the op- 
tion of discharge, to serve in a military 
capacity in a force called ‘‘ The Mounted 
Rifles ;”” whether those who respectfully 
refused to submit to this arrangement 
were not tried by court martial and sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment and 
hard labour, which involves their work- 
ing on the roads of the Colony with 
common convicts; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take 
any action in the matter? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, he was unable to state whe- 
ther the reports referred to were or 
were not correct. Complaints had been 
made to the Colonial Office in Novem- 
ber, and they had been referred to Sir 
Bartle Frere to report, and that Report, 
of course, had not yet been received. 
He feared it would be some time before 
all the facts of the case were in his 
possession. 

Mr. GORST gave Notice, on behalf of 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock, that he would repeat the Question 
at a future period. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — THE 
TREATY OF BERLIN—DESPATCHES— 
CYPRUS—JURISDICTION OF COURTS 
OF LAW.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there can be laid be- 
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fore Parliament the following Despatches 
as to the execution of the Treaty of 
Berlin, namely, the German Despatches 
of August last and the Answers of the 
British Government, and the French 
Despatches of 22nd August and 27th 
September; and, whether there is any 
objection to produce any Correspondence 
as to the power of the Courts in Cyprus 
to try the subjects of Foreign Powers for 
offences against Turkish Law, or as to 
the Cesnola case? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the French de- 
spatches of the 22nd of August and 
27th of September are to be found at 
poges 300 and 302 of the French Yellow 

ook published in November last. The 
first is a Circular addressed by M. Wad- 
dington to the French Representatives 
abroad. The second is a despatch ad- 
dressed by M. Waddington to the 
French Ambassador at Constantinople. 
Neither of these Papers has been com- 
municated to Lord Salisbury. There 
was no Correspondence with the German 
Government in August. A communica- 
tion was made to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in September, but it was strictly 
confidential. No Correspondence has 
taken place with any foreign Power on 
the subject of jurisdiction in Cyprus. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked, 
whether the proceedings of the Cesnola 
case had been brought to the knowledge 
of the Government by the Governor of 
Cyprus ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I am not in a posi- 
tion to answer that Question without 
Notice. I do not recollect that they 
have. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I will 
put a further Question to-morrow on the 
subject. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE RUSSIAN MIS. 
SION AT CABUL.—QUESTION. 


Str HENRY HAVELOCK asked Mr, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have any 
information as to the Russian Mission 
sent by General Kauffmann having yet 
left Cabul, or whether it is still there; 
and, in the latter case, whether any 
communication has taken place between 
the Governments of England and Rus- 
sia later than the Despatch from Lord 
Salisbury of the 19th August 1878, 
No. 158, given at page 149 of the 
Papers, Central Asia, No. 1, as to the 
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ag date of the withdrawal of this 
ission after its purpose, stated to be 
one of “simple courtesy,’ shall have 
been accomplished; and, if any such Cor- 
respondence has taken place, whether 
he will object to add it to the Papers 
already published, and to lay it upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, we have no means of ob- 
taining complete information of what 
takes place at Oabul. But since the 
Russian Ambassador came back to this 
country my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State has seen him, and he has been 
informed by him that the Russian 
Envoy has left Afghanistan, and we 
know from other sources that he has 
returned to Europe. 


INLAND REVENUE — THE CUSTOMS 
DEPARTMENT—RE-ORGANIZATION. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. J. HOLMS asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
Oommissioners of Customs have sub- 
mitted to the Treasury a scheme for the 
re-organisation of their Department, in 
accordance with the recommendations 
made in 1874 by the Playfair Inquiry 
Commission ; and, if so, whether he can 
promise an early settlement of the 
question ? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, that a scheme for the re- 
organization of the Customs Department 
had been submitted to the Treasury. 
That scheme was now under considera- 
tion; and, as far as he was informed, 
there would be no unnecessary delay in 
settling the question, but the details 
were numerous. 


PARLIAMENT—COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
BUSINESS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is his intention to make 
any propositions to the House, founded 
upon the recommendations of the Select 
Committee which sat last Session, to con- 
sider the best means of facilitating the 
despatch of Public Business ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the Government 
were not prepared to make any proposal 
during the present short Session with 
reference to the subject alluded to in the 


Sir Henry Havelock 
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ight hon. Gentleman’s Question; but 
when the House re-assembled it would 
be one of the measures they would have 
to bring under its consideration. At 
present he could not make any positive 
announcement on the subject. 


THE WINDWARD ISLANDS—COOLIES 
IN GRENADA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
it is true, that during the month of 
September last Mr. Kerr, the Lieutenant 
Governor of Grenada, was obliged to 
remove from various estates in that 
island more than 100 indentured Coolies 
in consequence of their being in a dying 
state from want of food and general ill- 
usage; whether some of those removed 
have since died; whether Mr. Denham, 
the protector of immigrants, has been by 
direction of the Governor prosecuted for 
manslaughter; if so, with what result ; 
whether the 400 Coolies now in Grenada 
on the estates of the persons who ill- 
treated the others are to be left there; 
and, whether, as Coolie immigration can 
hardly be done away with entirely, he 
will take steps in order that such abuses 
shall not recur ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, it is true that Mr. Kerr felt called 
upon to remove to hospital more than 
100 Coolies from the estates in Grenada 
on which they had been located. On 
some estates complaints were made of 
insufficient food and medical attendance. 
Proceedings have been taken against the 
managers. The manager of one estate 
has been convicted of neglecting to 
supply the Coolies allotted to him with 
sufficient food and has been fined £50, 
and the Coolies from that estate have 
been allotted to an estate belonging to 
another person in a healthy locality. On 
other estates on which no complaints 
were made the Coolies were found to be 
in an unsatisfactory state of health, 
owing partly perhaps to the exceptionally 
unhealthy season, and partly to the un- 
satisfactory accommodation provided for 
them. Since the removal one or two of 
the Ooolies have died; but the rest are 
doing well. They will not, however, be 
allowed to go back to the estates unless 
satisfactory accommodation has been 
first provided for them. Measures have 
been taken for more thorough inspection 
of estates and for more regular medical 
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attendance, and I have reason to believe 
that the proprietors of estates are exert- 
ing themselves to remedy the state of 
things complained of. On the occasion 
of the removal one man who was left 
behind by the captain of the ship which 
was sent to remove them died. Pro- 
ceedings were taken against Mr. Denham 
in the matter, but he was exonerated 
from blame. There appears, however, 
to have been a failure of justice as re- 
gards the really culpable parties, which 
is being inquired into. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, whether 
the 400 Coolies now in Grenada, on the 
estates of the persons who ill-treated the 
others, were to be left there; and whe- 
ther Papers in connection with the sub- 
ject would be produced ? 

Siz MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he thought he had already answered the 
Question. The Coolies had been re- 
moved, though not to the number of 400. 
The owners and managers of those estates 
on which they resided had been prose- 
cuted and one had been fined; and the 
Coolies would not be allowed to return 
until proper accommodation for them had 
been provided. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA— 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON — 
THE FISHERY AWARD.—QUESTION. 
Mr.GOURLEY asked Mr. Chancellor 

of the Exchequer, If he has received 

from the United States Government the 
amount awarded by a majority of the 

Halifax Commissioners, under Clause 

18 of the Treaty of Washington ; if so, 

how he intends disposing of the amount ; 

whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to re-consider the 
circumstances under which the Award 
was obtained with a view to the reduc- 
tion of the amount; and, if he is pre- 
pared to state how far the fishermen of 

Newfoundland exceeded their rights in 

interfering with United States fishermen 

when fishing and drying their nets on a 

Sunday ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or roz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that the amount of 
the Halifax Award— namely, $5,500,000 
—was paid by the Government of the 
United States to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the 21st of November last, and 
was now being disposed of between New- 
foundland and the Dominion of Canada. 
It would be seen, by the Papers published 
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in The London Gazette, and since presented 
to Parliament,that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had no intention of re-opening the 
question as to the amount of the Award. 
The question how far the fishermen of 
Newfoundland exceeded their rights in 
interfering with United States fishermen 
was at present under the consideration of 
the Government. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY 
ACT, 1870—LEGISLATION. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether his attention 
has been called to a decision lately given 
at the Manchester Police Court to the 
effect that a married woman judicially 
separated from her husband, and to 
whom a protection order had been 
granted, had nevertheless no legal 
redress against her husband who had 
taken away her property ; and, whether, 
if such be the state of the Law, he will 
propose the necessary amendment of 
“The Married Women’s Property Act, 
1870?” 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer), in reply, said, before the 
Question ofthe hon. Member appeared on 
the Paper his attention was not called to 
the subject. Since Notice of the Ques- 
tion was given he had endeavoured, but 
without success, to ascertain the nature 
of the decision. If the hon. Member 
would furnish him with further particu- 
lars, he would be happy to state whether, 
in his opinion, any amendment of the law 
was necessary. 


ARTIZANS AND LABOURERS DWELL- 
INGS ACT, 1875— INQUIRY AS TO 
OPERATION.—QUESTION. 


Sir UGHTRED KAY - SHUTTLE- 
WORTH asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, respecting 
his statement on July 12th last that the 
time had come when inquiry should be 
specially made in reference to the towns 
in England where an official Report 
under “‘The Artizans and Labourers 
Dwellings Act, 1875,” has been made 
and no action taken upon it, Whether 
he has taken any steps in such inquiry, 
and, if so, with what result; and, whe- 
ther he will lay the Correspondence 
before Parliament ? 
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Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, he had corresponded with the Local 
Government Board on the subject re- 
ferred to; and if the hon. Baronet would 
move for that Correspondence, there 
would be no objection to its being laid 
on the Table. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT, 
1858.—AFGHANISTAN (EXPENSES OF 
MILITARY OPERATIONS.) 


QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether, 
in view of the provision contained in the 
41st section of the Government of India 
Act of 1858, which runs as follows :— 


“That the expenditure of the Revenues of 
India, both in India and elsewhere, shall be 
subject to the control of the Secretary of State 
in Council, and no grant or appropriation of any 
part of such Revenues, or of any other property 
coming into the possession of the Secretary of 
State in Council by virtue of this Act, shall be 
made without the concurrence of a majority of 
votes at a meeting of the Council ;” 


if he will inform the House by what 
authority the expenditure hitherto in- 
curred in connection with the military 
expedition against the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan has been sanctioned ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, the ex- 
penditure was incurred on the authority 
of the Secretary of State for India. The 
matter was fully considered in 1869, and 
the Duke of Argyll, speaking in the 
House of Lords on behalf of his 
Government, said— 


‘Tt is the opinion of all whom I have con- 
sulted, including the Law Officers of the Crown, 
that under the present Statute it is unques- 
tionably in the power of the Secretary of State 
for India to order in India any service which 
may be required. Payment for this service is 
made in India, and the disallowance of that 
payment is not competent to the Council, with- 
out the sanction of the Secretary of State.”— 
[3 Hansard, cxcy. 1074.] 


Mr. FAWCETT: AsI feel that the 
question is one of very great importance, 
and as I believe the money has been 
spent not only in India, but beyond the 
Frontier of India—[‘‘ Order! a am 
only desirous of having an opportunity 
of calling attention to the subject; and I 
will on an early occasion move a Reso- 
lution to the effect that, in the opinion 
of this House, the Secretary of State, by 
sanctioning the expenditure which he 
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had done, has infringed the spirit and 
pw letter of the Government of India 
ct. 


AFGHANISTAN—REPLY OF AMEER TO 
ULTIMATUM.—QUESTION. 


Sm OHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether a letter from the Ameer Shere 
Ali has been received by Major Cavag- 
nari; and, if so, whether its contents 
are known to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, the fol- 
lowing telegram will, I think, explain 
all the circumstances as to the receipt of 
the Ameer’s answer :— 


“From Viceroy, Dec. 5, 1878. 


* Cav: i reports arrival at Dakka on 30th 
November of a subordinate officer of Ameer’s, 
with letter in reply to ultimatum. Messenger 
had‘ reached Basawal 22nd, and there heard of 
Ali Musjid defeat and returned to Cabul. Let- 
ter is dated 19th, but is believed to have been 
re-written at Cabul after news of Ali Musjid. 
Summary of contents follow in cipher.’’ 


We do not know when its contents 
became known to the Indian Govern- 
ment; but the summary was received in 
England on the night of December 5, 
and was not seen by any Member of the 
Cabinet until Friday, December 6. The 
statement in The Daily News, to the con- 
trary effect, is asimple fabrication. The 
summary of contents was not published, 
because the full text was expected. That 
arrived yesterday, and was at once pub- 
lished in every quarter. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF JOHN 
NOLAN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department the Question of which hehad 
given him private Notice, What course 
he proposes to pursue in reference to the 
case of John Nolan, a lad of 18 years of 
age, who died in the House of Correc- 
tion, and whose death the Coroner’s Jury 
found to be accelerated by the repeated 
and excessive punishment of bread and 


water diet, which was ordered by the 
Governor and sanctioned by the Sur- 
geon; and, whether he will be good 
enough to procure a Copy of the Depo- 
sitions and lay them on the Table of the 
House, together with any Oorrespon- 
dence that has taken place between Sir 














W. H. Wyatt, the Chairman of the 
Visiting Justices of Middlesex, and him- 
self, on the working of the new Prisons 
Act, or any other of the metropolitan 
or ~ magistrates on the same sub- 
ject 

' Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, the hon. Gentleman’s Question was 
a painful matter, and one which affected 
the character of two officers of the very 
highest standing, one of them being a 
medical gentleman who had been in two 
prisons during a large number of years. 
He found the circumstances were very 
bad indeed; and he had therefore written 
to the President of the College of Physi- 
cians to ask him to name some gentleman 
who would assist him by going with 
another officer to make the strictest 
inquiry on the subject. The President 
had most handsomely stated he would 
be glad to undertake the inquiries him- 
self. He (Mr. Assheton Cross) had jac- 
cordingly ordered Dr. Guy, who was on 
the Commission for Public Prisons, and 
the President of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and any other gentleman 
they should agree on, to make the very 
strictest inquiry. Until, therefore, he 
received their Report, he did not think it 
would be right to press the subject any 
further. He had, however, already 
taken action in the matter, by ordering 
that the recommendation of the Jury 
should be carried out as to having one 
physician attached to each prison, instead 
of one for the two, as had been the case 
for a great number of years. He was 
ready to produce the Papers if the hon. 
Member for Galway would confer with 
him as to the form in which they should 
be laid on the Table. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE FURTHER COR- 
RESPONDENCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
When the further Afghan Papers would 
be in the possession of Members, espe- 
cially the Proclamation of War, which 
he had hoped would be issued by itself, 
and must have been in the hands of the 
Government for some days? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE, in reply, said, 
that some Papers had already been 
issued in a few cases, and were in pos- 
session of several Members of the 
House. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— Ono 


THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


ADDRESS REPORTED. AMENDMENT 
(MR. WHITBREAD). 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [6th December], 
‘“‘That the said Address be now read a 
second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. WHITBREAD, in rising to move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice, said: Sir, it was not my desire 
to have moved the Motion of which I 
gave Notice upon this occasion. I 
should much have preferred if it had 
stood as a Resolution by itself. I had 
no desire to break in upon the practice 
—I think a very good one—which has 
prevailed in recent years of allowing the 
Address to pass without any Amend- 
ment being proposed. I was anxious, 
for another reason, to have moved my 
Resolution independently ; because I did 
not desire that hon. Members opposite 
should suppose that my Motion was 
moved as an Amendment to any Vote 
for Supplies for our Army now engaged 
in Afghanistan. WhatI wish to obtain 
is the decision of the House upon 
the subject, as disclosed in the Papers 
which have been laid upon the Table. 
My Motion refers to the past conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government; and I do 
not wish that it should be mixed up 
with questions of the present or of the 
future. I am well aware of the vast 
interests which are touched by those who 
speak of the affairs of our Indian Em- 
pire ; but I do not believe that any harm 
can arise from arguments directed solely 
to considerations of strict and impartial 
justice. I do not wish to be led away 
into saying anything upon the various 
questions that surround the one which I 
wish to bring under the notice of the 
House. I do not intend to say more 
than a single word upon the war which 
is now going on, and that is, as I have 
already said in another place, that it 
seems to me to be unnecessary and un- 
just. But, although I should not advise 
the stoppage of Supplies, I think that 
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in the moment of success we might do 
that which we could not do if we were 
to suffer a reverse; and I maintain that 
directly we have obtained a substantial 
success, we should be justified in doing 
our best to terminate the war. I would 
further expressa hope that any demands 
which may be made by the Indian Go- 
vernment upon Shere Ali should be as 
little humiliating as possible; and I can- 
not help thinking that the course of the 
debates will show that, at all events, such 
grave errors have been committed that 
it is our strict and bounden duty to come 
down somewhat in the conditions which 
some might deem it necessary to im- 
pose, and from the arrogant position we 
have assumed. Now, in the first place, 
I must ask the House to consider what 
has been the policy of previous Govern- 
ments in relation to this question. The 
first extract in the Papers which have 
been laid before us to which I would 
ask the attention of the House will be 
found in page 44 of the Afghanistan 
Papers. It is an extract from a despatch 
of the 4th of January, 1869, from the 
Government of Lord Lawrence to the 
India Office at home. They set forth in 
paragraph 5 the policy which they re- 
commend. They say— 


‘*We venture to sum up the policy which is 
recommended or supported, in various languages 
and by various arguments in our Minutes, some- 
what as follows:—We object to any active 
interference in the affairs of Afghanistan by the 
deputation of a high British officer with or 
without a contingent, or by the forcible or 
amicable occupation of any post or tract in that 
country beyond our own Frontier, inasmuch as 
we think such a measure would, under present 
circumstances, engender irritation, defiance, 
and hatred in the minds of the Afghans, with- 
out in the least strengthening our power either 
for attack or defence. We think it impolitic 
and unwise to decrease any of the difficulties 
which would be entailed on Russia, if that Power 
seriously thought of invading India, as we 
should certaifily decrease them if we left our 
own Frontier, and met her half way in a 
difficult country, and, possibly, in the midst of a 
hostile or exasperated population. We foresee 
no limits to the expenditure which such a move 
might require, and we protest against the 
necessity of having to impose additional tax- 
ation on the people of India, who are unwilling, 
as it is, to bear such pressure for measures which 
they can both understand and appreciate. And 
we think that the objects which we have at 
heart,in common with all interested in India, may 
be attained by an attitude of readiness and firm- 
ness on our Frontier,and by giving all our careand 
expending all our resources for the attainment 
of practical and sound ends over which we can 
exercise an effective and immediate control.” 


Mr. Whitbread 
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That was the policy which was pro- 
nounced by Lord Lawrence’s Govern- 
ment, and it was the policy which was 
followed in the time of Lord Mayo and 
Lord Northbrook — what they desired 
to see was a strong, just, and merciful 
Government established in Afghanistan, 
which should be an independent State, 
and friendly to the English Government. 
I should like, in the next place, to read 
an extract from a private letter of Lord 
Mayo, which was written not long after 
the Umballa Durbar, which showed 
that Lord Mayo’s views were the same 
as those enunciated in the despatch of 
Lord Lawrence’s Government. The ex- 
tract is taken from Hunter’s Life of 
Lord Mayo, and it appears in page 271 
of that work. It is as follows :— 


“ Surround India with strong, friendly, and 
independent States, who will have more interest 
in keeping well with us than with any other 
Power, and we are safe. The Central Asia 
question is only a bugbear if prudence be 
observed, and will have no reality for many 
years to come.” 


In another letter he said— 


‘¢ Our influence has been considerably strength- 
ened both in our own territories and also in the 
States of Central Asia by the Umballa meeting, 
and if we can only persuade people that our policy 
is non-intervention and peace, that England 
is at this moment the only non-aggressive 
Power in Asia, we should stand on a pinnacle of 
power that we have never enjoyed before.” 


That was Lord Mayo’s opinion, as ex- 
pressed in a private letter. At page 93 
of the Afghanistan Papers will be found 
paragraph 4 of the despatch of the 
Government of India to the Duke of 
Argyll, dated the Ist of July, 1869, 
which is as follows :— 


“We entirely agree with the principles laid 
down in Your Grace’s despatch, ¢. ¢., ‘ that it is 
for the interest of our Indian Empire that 
there should be a strong and settled govern- 
ment in Afghanistan, such as may promote 
commerce with us and protect the people of the 
country from the evils of civil war; that the 
discretion of the Indian Government should be 
kept absolutely free as to the occasions on which 
such assistance should be given or withheld ;’ 
that further, we should abstain from exercising 
‘any interference in the internal affairs of Af- 
ghanistan,’ and give no pledge which would lead 
the Ameer to believe that we should ever coun- 
tenance or support a notoriously cruel and 
oppressive Government,” 


It will be remembered that, shortly after 
Lord Mayo became Viceroy, at the wish 
of Shere Ali a Conference was held at 
Umballa, the result of which was stated 











in the despatch from which I have just 
read. No doubt when Shere Ali met 
Lord Mayo he asked for more than the 
British Government could give him; for 

ears before the Conference Shere Ali 
had been engaged in a tedious civil war, 
and had great difficulty in seating him- 
self firmly on the Throne. He desired, 
therefore, not only pecuniary assistance 
from the British Government, but also 
dynastic pledges, which would secure for 
the heir of his choice the succession to 
the Throne, and guarantee his country 
against the evils of civil war. Lord 
Mayo received him nobly; and all who 
remembered and deplored the noble 
Lord, will recollect that he was well 
calculated to make an impression on 
such a Ruler as Shere Ali. Lord Mayo 
thus summed up the practical results of 
the Conference in the despatch dated 
the ist of July, 1869, which will be 
found in page 94 of the Papers— 


“ While we distinctly intimated to the Ameer 
that, under no circumstances, should a British 
soldier ever cross his Frontier to assist him in 
coercing his rebellious subjects; that no Euro- 
pean officers would be placed as Residents in 
his cities; that no fixed subsidy or money al- 
lowance would be given for any named period ; 
that no promise of assistance in other ways 
would be made; that no Treaty would be en- 
tered into, obliging us under every circumstance 
to recognize him and his descendants Rulers of 
Afghanistan, yet that we were prepared by the 
most open and absolute present recognition, 

. . to give all the moral support in 
our power, and that in addition we were 
willing to assist him with money, arms, am- 
munition, Native artificors, and in other ways, 
Pogo a we deemed it possible or desirable to 

0 80.’ 


Having read that paragraph once or 
twice, 1 was a little astonished the other 
evening at hearing my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for India (Mr. 
E. Stanhope) assert that no promise 
whatever had ever been given to the 
Ameer that he should not be required to 
receive British officers in his country, 
and that the point was never mentioned 
between him and the Ameer. According 
to The Times, my hon. Friend ventured 
to say that no such promise had ever 
been given; and that he could only 
reply that Lord Mayo made no mention 
of such a communication in his despatch 
home, and had never mentioned it to 
the Ameer. It is difficult to reconcile 


that statement with the paragraph which 
I have just read. 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE: I did not sa: 
exactly what I am reported to have said. 
What I did say was, that in the conver- 
sation which took place between the 
Ameer and Lord Mayo the latter never 
mentioned the subject of a Resident 
Agent. 

Mr. WHITBREAD: The hon. Mem- 
ber has mistaken my point, which was, 
not whether the subject was ever men- 
tioned between the individual Viceroy 
and the individual Ameer, but whether 
such a promise had ever been given. 
The gist of the hon. Member’s argu- 
ment was that no attempt was made 
to impose a Resident Agent upon the 
Ruler of Afghanistan contrary to a 
promise that had been given, and he 
said that no such promise was ever 
given. But the subject was thus 
summed up in the very next page of 
Lord Mayo’s despatch— 

“The position of affairs at the close of the 
Conferences may, in the Viceroy’s words, confi- 
dentially addressed to Your Grace, be summed 
up as follows :—Firstly, what the Ameer is not 
to have—no Treaty, no fixed subsidy, no Euro- 
pean troops, officers, or Residents, no dynastic 
pledges. Secondly, what he is to have—warm 
countenance and support, discouragement of his 
rivals, such material assistance as we may con- 
sider absolutely necessary for his immediate 
wants, constant and friendly communication 
through our Commissioner at Peshawur, and our 
Native Agents in Afghanistan ; he, on his part, 
undertaking to do all he can to maintain peace 
on our Frontier, and to comply with all our 
wishes on matters connected with trade.” 
After reading that extract, the hon. 
Member cannot contend that no promise 
was ever made to the Ameer that he 
should not be required to receive Euro- 
pean officers as Residents. Very pos- 
sibly the subject was never mentioned 
between the Ameer and the: Viceroy ; 
but that was only because it was an un- 
mentionable topic. Dost Mahomed, the 
father of the present Ruler of Afghan- 
istan had said if we desired to remain 
friends with the Afghans we ought not 
to force them to receive European offi- 
cers as Residents. However, the fact 
is that at the time of the Umballa 
Conference the subject was broached to 
the Ameer; and if Lord Mayo did not 
do so himself it was on account of Shere 
Ali’s known hostility to the project. I 
will not weary the House by recounting 
the various occasions on which the 
policy of non-intervention has been ap- 
proved in this and in the other House of 
Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
twice expressed his approval of the 
policy of non-intervention—on the 9th 
of July, 1869, and on the 22nd of April, 
1873. I also recollect a very strong 
statement of Lord Derby in the same 
direction—to the effect that the Protec- 
torate of Afghanistan must necessarily 
follow, if we forced the Ameer against 
his will to receive our officer as a Resi- 
dent. It is desirable, at this point, to 
call the attention of the House to what 
was our understanding with Russia ; and 
if hon. Members will turn to the Papers 
they will find the understanding set 
forth at page 104 of the Papers. In 
the 6th paragraph of the despatch 
from Lord Northbrook to the Duke of 
Argyll, dated the 30th of June, 1873, it 
is said— 

“In the latter part of the year 1869 the pre- 
sence of Mr. Douglas Forsyth at St. Petersburg 
afforded an opportunity for a more full discus- 
sion of the proposals which were under the con- 
sideration of the two Governments. The sub- 
ject of the influence which should be exercised 

y Russia and Great Britain respectively, over 
the States on their Frontiers was y 
entered into, and it was agreed that beyond the 
limit of the Provinces which the Ameer of 
Afghanistan then held he should not attempt to 
exercise any interference or influence, that the 
good offices of England should beexerted to re- 
strain him from all thought of aggression, and 
that, similarly, Russia should exercise all her 
influence to restrain Bokhara from trans- 
gressing the limits of Afghan territory.” 


And then, at the end of paragraph 7, 
Prince Gortchakoff is reported to have 


“ stated that he saw no objection to English 
officers visiting Cabul, though he agreed jwith 
the Earl of Mayo that Russian Agents should 
not do 80.” 


I think that that is an important admis- 
sion on the part of the Russian Repre- 
sentative. Atthe bottom of the page 
we shall see the further declaration of 
Prince Gortchakoff. It is said that 


‘* Prince Gortchakoff, on the conclusion of 
these communications, requested Sir Andrew 
Buchanan to tell Lord Clarendon that ‘as both 
Governments are free from all arritres-penseés, 
ambitious views, or unfriendly feelings towards 
each other, the more fully and frankly all 
questions connected with Central Asia are dis- 
cussed between them the more effectually will 
the ‘ mists’ be blown away which, through the 
misrepresentations of over-zealous subordinate 
Agents, may, at any time, hang over them.’”’ 


Moreover, the result of the communica- 
tion that had passed was thus summa- 
rized by Prince Gortchakoff in a de- 
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atch to Count Brunnow on the Ist of 

ovember, 1871— 

(a.) “That the territory in the actual pos- 
session at the present moment of Shere Ali 
Khan should be considered to constitute the 
limits of Afghanistan. 

(b.) “That beyond these limits the Ameer 
should make no attempt to exercise any influ- 
ence or interference, and that the English Go- 
vernment should do all in their power to restrain 
him from any attempts at aggression. 

(c.) “That for their part the Imperial Go- 
vernment should use all their influence to pre- 
vent any attack by the Ameer of Bokhara upon 
Afghan territory. 

‘“‘These principles had been unreservedly 
accepted both by the Cabinet of London and 
the Governor General of India.” — [Afghan- 
istan, No. 1,p. 106.] 


That was the position of affairs be- 
tween Russia and England as relating 
to Afghanistan at the time of which I 
am speaking; and, as will be seen on 
referring to page 116, Shere Ali was 
made fully acquainted with it. I would 
here note that, as will be found upon 
the following page (page 106), it was 
about this time that General Kaufmann 


‘assured the Ameer of Afghanistan that he 
had given no encouragement to Abdool Rah- 
man Khan, the nephew of the Ameer, who was 
residing as a refugee in Russian territory and 
was supposed to entertained designs upon the 
tranquillity of Afghanistan.”’ 


This Abdool Rahman Khan is the 
man who, of all others, could be most 
formidable to the Ameer—much more 
so even than Yakoob, his son. He was 
the son of Shere Ali’s elder brother, 
who carried on a civil war against 
him for so many years, and very 
nearly prevented him from gaining 
the Throne. Abdool was still anxious 
to stir up trouble on the border, and 
would have done so if General Kauf- 
mann had not dissuaded him. General 
Kaufmann told him that living within 
the Turkoman country as a refugee he 
was not to abuse the hospitality he was 
receiving by making any attack upon 
Afghanistan, saying that Russia had 
no quarrel either with the Ameer of 
Afghanistan or with the British Go- 
vernment. At that time it does not 
appear that Russia was doing anything 
in her relations with Afghanistan of 
which this country could complain. I 
assert that somewhat boldly ; because I 
wish it to be clearly understood that it 
was the case that up to that time there 
was nothing of which we had cause to 
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or did complain. This is a fact which 
I wish to be distinctly understood. 
In the year 1873 Lord Northbrook 
had occasion to make the Ameer ac- 
quainted with the decision arrived at, 
both with regard to the boundary of 
Afghanistan and that of Seistan. The 
latter, which was the boundary between 
Afghanistan and Persia, bg consider- 
able offence to Shere Ali, and Lord 
Northbrook, wishing to explain the 
matter to him, proposed to send a British 
officer to Cabul for the purpose. Here 
I beg the House to observe the course of 
action taken by Shere Ali. He declined 
to receive a British officer, and proposed 
instead that his own Minister should 
wait upon the Viceroy. Lord North- 
brook accepted that proposal; and I 
mention this point, because it is one 
constantly recurring in reference to 
proposals on our part to send European 
officers to Cabul, which ‘proposals have 
been just as constantly refused. It is 
well to bear this in mind, in order that 
we may the better understand the ques- 
tion when we come to deal with that 
part of it which relates to the refusal of 
the Ameer to receive the last Mission. 
When the Afghan Envoy, Noor Maho- 
med Shah, came to Simla he opened up, 
besides the two questions of the bound- 
aries, a great many other questions. He 
again asked for an unconditional Treaty, 
his master having complained always 
that the only Treaty between Afghan- 
istan and England—that of 1855—was a 
one-sided Treaty, in that it bound the 
Ruler of Afghanistan to a great many 
things and bound England to very little. 
He therefore wanted an unconditional 
guarantee against external attack; but 
when asked whether the Ameer would 
receive European Residents, the Envoy 
replied that, in the interest of both coun- 
tries, he could not recommend that the 
point should be pushed, and that branch 
of the question was dropped. Lord 
Northbrook, after referring home, felt 
justified in giving to the Ameer assur- 
ances which went rather beyond those of 
Lord Mayo; but he got no unconditional 
guarantee. The result was, that the 
Envoy went away not quite so well 
pleased as did Shere Ali from the Durbar 
at Umballa. He had got assurances 
that went even further; but I believe 
the explanation of it is this—that Shere 
Ali put rather too hopeful a con- 
struction upon the promises made to 
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him by Lord Mayo. Though I admit 
that those promises were very care- 
fully worded, I cannot help thinking 
that part of the subsequent disappoint- 
ment of the Ameer results from this. 
There is a rather curious little reference 
to this in the Papers, where it is stated, 
at page 201, that Sir Lewis Pelly 
thought, in reading over the agreement 
come to after the Umballa Conference, 
he detected in the Persian version words 
which seemed to convey that the English 
Government would visit with ‘severe 
punishment,” instead of with ‘severe 
displeasure,” any attempt on the part of 
his rivals to disturb his position as Ruler 
of Cabul, or to stir up civil war in the 
Kingdom. The reason why no more 
definite agreement was come to between 
Lord Northbrook and Noor Mahomed 
Shah was that, though the Viceroy was 
prepared there and then to give him 
something more definite, the Envoy de- 
clared that he had no power to treat 
further. Now, wecome to the first part 
of the story, as it relates to the present 
Government. On the 22nd of January, 
1875, Lord Salisbury instructed the Go- 
vernment of India to address the Ameer, 
with a view to getting his sanction to a 
Resident Agent in Afghanistan. This 
Instruction is conveyed in a despatch, 
which commences by stating that Her 
Majesty’s Government have followed 
with anxious attention the progress of 
events in Central Asia and on the Fron- 
tiers of Persia and Afghanistan, and 
then proceeds as follows :— 


**T have therefore to instruct you to take 
measures, with as much expedition as the cir- 
cumstances of the case permit, for procuring 
the assent of the Ameer to the establishment of 
a British Agency at Herat. When this is ac- 
complished it may be desirable to take a similar 
step with regard toCandahar. I do not suggest 
any similar step with respect to Cabul, as I am 
sensible of the difficulties which are interposed 
by the fanatic violence of the people.” 


The next paragraph is a very interesting 
one. It says— 


“The Ameer has more than once in former 
years expressed his readiness to permit the pre- 
sence of an Agent at Herat, and it is therefore 
not possible that, if his intentions are still loyal, 
he will make any serious difficulty now.”— 
[Zbid. p. 129.] 


This, I think, was the beginning of the 
mistaken policy. I have no doubt Lord 
Salisbury believed that the Ameer had 
really consented to receive these Agents ; 
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and upon that point I should like to call 
the attention of the House to one or two 
other extracts from the Papers which are 
before us, because it really seems to me 
to have been the beginning of the 
mischief—this belief that the Ameer 
would consent to receive the Envoys. 
The evidences upon which Lord Salis- 
bury founded that belief are two notes of 
privateconversations which Captain Grey, 
who acted as Persian interpreter, had 
with Noor Mahomed Shah at Umballa, 
and which will be found in page 173 of 
the Papers. In the despatch which Lord 
Northbrook wrote home in reference to 
this one of Lord Salisbury, he expressed 
an opinion that it was very doubtful, 
though perhaps possible, that the Ameer 
had made this concession, or agreed to 
accept the Residents, in a private con- 
versation with Captain Grey; and he 
added, that if such an assent was given, 
it was given in a private conversation, 
of which there was no official record ; 
and that, therefore, it would be impos- 
sible upon such a foundation to press 
upon the Ameer the reception of these 
Agents. Captain Grey’s note of the 
conversation which, as I have said, is to 
be found on page 173 of the Papers, is 
very curious. It is contained in an 
‘Extract from Memorandum of Con- 
versations between Captain Grey and 
Noor Mahomed Shah, dated 31st March, 
and ist April, 1869;” and in the first 
conversation it is recorded that the 
Ameer 


‘*ig open to any proposition for securing his 
northern border, while doubtful of any Russian 
power for aggression for some years to come, 
still thinks precautions should be taken; would 
construct forts on his own part or under our 
superintendence and admit European garrisons 
if ever desired ; would gladly see an Agent or 
Engineer superintendent there (in Balkh), Herat, 
or anywhere but actually in Cabul, which might 
lead to the supposition of his being a puppet.” 


But on the very next day Captain Grey 
had another conversation with this same 
Noor Mahomed Shah, and it is recorded 
that— 


“The Secretary asked him if the Ameer 
would sanction Native Agents in Afghanistan 
either as visitors or as permanent residents, 
supposing the British Government wished it; 
the Minister replied that he did not wish to 
commit himself, and asked, rather anxiously, 
whether European Agents were intended, ob- 
serving at the same time that it was of no use 
to send any but Mahomedans, Hindoos were of 
no good at all.” 
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That is the evidence, as far as Captain 
Grey is concerned ; and the question is 
of some importance, because it is re- 
ferred to again in the Instructions given 
to Sir Lewis Pelly in reference to the 
Conference at Peshawur. I have yet to 
learn that the assent to the Resident 
Agents was given, or given in such a 
form that it could possibly be used 
against the Ameer at all; and I want to 
draw thé attention of the House to a 
short statement which has been made 
by Mr. Seton-Karr, who was Foreign 
Secretary to the Government of India 
in 1869, at the time of the Umballa 
Durbar. Mr. Seton-Karr has not autho- 
rized me, personally, to make use of his 
statement; but he entrusted it to a 
friend, with full power to use it as he 
thought most fitting. Mr. Seton-Karr 
states that 


“the was the «bearer of every confidential 
communication between Lord Mayo and the 
Ameer, and was present at every interview 
between them. He gave Lord Lawrence an 
account of what occurred in a letter dated the 
5th of April, 1869, which he has authorized 
Lord Lawrence to use. In that letter there is 
the following graph :—‘ He, Shere Ali, is 
told that we don’t want British officers as 
Residents at Cabul or anywhere else, and he 
says they would do him harm in the eyes of 
his people.’ ’” 

I can hardly believe, therefore, that 
there was a real assent to the reception 
of these officers as Residents. If there 
was, it was given in very private conver- 
sations with Captain Grey, and on con- 
dition of dynastic pledges and an almost 
unconditional Treaty, without which 
nothing would have been done. After 
a delay of some months, Lord North- 
brook’s Government in India replied to 
the despatch of Lord Salisbury. In that 
reply it was set forth that, inthe opinion 
of Lord Northbrook, Lord Salisbury 
very much underrated the value of the 
Native Agents the Government already 
had in Afghanistan ; he denied that any 
real information which it was necessary 
for them to possess had ever been kept 
back by these Agents; he asked what 
piece of information which they ought 
to have known could be pointed to which 
had not been received from these 
Agents; and he went on to express the 
opinion entertained by everyone around 
him that the value of British Residents 
in Afghanistan would be positively nil, 
unless the Ameer and his people cor- 
dially welcomed them. There is not 
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wanting some evidence of this. There 
are the cases, both recent, of Major 
Todd at Herat, and Major Lumsden at 
Oandahar, both of whom were as much 
imprisoned as they would have been if 
shut up in a gaol, with regard to the 
information they could get or transmit 
to their Government. They were watched 
on all sides; and no one was allowed to 
have access to them, except those who 
could tell the story which it was desired 
should be known. There is, in short, 
no more difficult position than that of a 
British officer residing in the midst of a 
hostile population, determined that he 
should neither obtain, nor transmit any 
information which could be of value. 
The fact of the matter is that, as things 
at present stand, more could be learnt 
of Afghanistan affairs by an official re- 
siding at Peshawur, than by similar 
functionaries living in Herat or Canda- 
har. With regard to the larger question 
—whether the Ameer would willingly re- 
ceive these Residents—Lord Northbrook 
took considerable pains to ascertain the 
views of all those who were entitled to 
speak on the subject, and for that pur- 
pose he addressed a communication to 
the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, 
in order to obtain his views, and those 
of such officials as might be considered 
competent to advise on the following 
points :— 

‘* First, whether the Ameer of Afghanistan 
would willingly consent to the appointment of 
British officers as Residents at Herat and Can- 
dahar, or at either place; second, whether the 
agers of such Residents at either place would 

advantageous to the British Government; 
third, whether the Lieutenant Governor was 
satisfied with the sufficiency and accuracy of 
the intelligence received from the British Agent 
at Cabul, and if not, whether his Honour could 
suggest any way of procuring fuller and more 
- 130). intelligence.” — [Afghanistan, No. 1, 
p. 130. 


The answers received to these ques- 
tions were practically unanimous. The 
opinion of the Punjab Government, set 
forth at page 132 of the Papers, is in 
these words— 


‘« Tf the concurrence of all those who may be 
supposed to have the means of forming a correct 
jae of the ‘sentiments of the Ameer is of 
any value, we must be prepared to find him 
most unwilling to receive a British Agent at 
Herat, On this the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Punjab, Sir Richard Pollock, Major-General 
Reynell Taylor, Colonel Munro, and Captain 
Ca i are all and their views are 


vagnari 
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Khan and Nawab Gholam Hassan Khan, who 
have successively served as British Agent at 
Cabul, and who have means of knowing the pre- 
sent sentiments of the Ameer. 2. By the opinion 
of Noor Mahomed Shah, the Cabul Envoy, who, 
when at Simla in 1873, advised the Foreign 
that a specific request should not be 
to the Ameer for British officers to be 
stationed within the Afghan dominions. 3. By 
the recent acts of the Ameer in objecting toper- 
mit Sir D. T. Forsyth to traverse Balkh on his 
return journey from Yarkund and in discourag- 
ing Colonel Baker from returning to India from 
Teheran vid Cabul.” 
There was a remarkable agreement 
among all these officers on the subject ; 
and it seems to me to have been a very 
strong step for the Government at home 
to re-open this question, and to insist 
upon sending these Resident Agents 
into the territories of the Ameer against 
his will. Lord Salisbury, believing that 
the Ameer had previously consented, 
remarked that if he was still loyal it 
was not possible that he should re- 
fuse now to receive them. On this 
the Indian Government very properly 
remarked that it did not necessarily 
follow that because the Ameer declined 
to receive these Residents he had be- 
come disloyal. There werestrong grounds 
for his refusal; because there cannot 
be a doubt that there was a very 
strong party—if not an unanimous 
people—in Afghanistan opposed to the 
reception of these Residents. I, for 
one, doubt very much whether the 
Ameer could have maintained his rule 
if he had permitted these Agents to 
reside in his dominions. What did his 
people believe on the subject? You 
will find, from every page of this Book, 
their belief to have been that’ if once 
they allowed these British Residents to 
come in their independence was gone. 
You may cast all sorts of hard words 
ainst these people of Afghanistan. 
They have been called barbarous, and 
I daresay they are; they have been 
described as treacherous, and I dare- 
say the description is accurate; they 
may be called an uncivilized race, who 
will not admit strangers within their 
country if they can help it; but, at all 
events, they are independent, and love 
their independence. Neither Lord Salis- 
bury nor Lord Lytton seem to have 
realized the feeling entertained by the 
whole people of Afghanistan upon this 
subject of the British Resident. The 
said — If we once admit him, he will 
be writing all sorts of reports about 
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us to his Government, and then they 
will come and interfere with us and 
take our country from us; at any rate, 
it is not possible that we should main- 
tain our independence in the manage- 
ment of our own internal affairs if we 
once admit him. Before I leave this 
despatch, there is one more paragraph 
which I wish to mention, and that is the 
one in which Sir Richard Pollock ex- 
presses his 


“conviction that no unfavourable change 
whatever had occurred in the disposition of 
His Highness, and that he leaned as much as 
ever on the British Government.” — [Jbid. 
p. 134.] 


Lord Northbrook, in the same despatch, 
reminded Lord Salisbury of the promise 
given at the Umballa Conference on the 
question of the Resident British Agents, 
and begged to be allowed to continue 
the conciliatory policy followed by so 
many Viceroys. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the Home Government re- 
turned to the charge; and on the 19th 
of November, 1875, Lord Salisbury 
wrote a despatch to the Indian Govern- 
ment, in which he urged them to find— 
or, as he said, ‘‘if need be, to create” — 
an opportunity for sending a Mission to 
secure the assent of the Ameer to the 
British Residents in his dominions. 
Lord Northbrook’s Government did not 
take so long to reply this time; and I 
am glad to say that they adhered firmly 
to tho policy which they had already 
announced as their wish to follow. They 
asked for a re-consideration of the whole 
question; expressed a doubt whether 
Lord Salisbury had weighed all the rea- 
sons advanced in their former communi- 
cations; and repeated some of them. 
With respect to the proposal for finding 
or creating an occasion for sending a 
Mission to the Ameer with the object 
indicated, they very properly pointed 
out that if it were thought necessary to 
send such a Mission at all, the most 
advisable course would be— 


‘To state frankly and fully to the Ameer 
the real purpose of the Mission, and to invite 
him to enter cordially into those closer relations 
with the British Government which the Mission 
is to endeavour to establish. The Ameer and 
his advisers are shrewd enough to understand 
that only matters of grave political importance 
could induce us to send a special Mission to His 
Highness’ Court. If the Mission were osten- 
sibly directed to objects of minor political im- 

rtance, the Ameer and his officials would be 
incredulous. He might then decline to discuss 
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the weightier questions brought forward by our 
Enyoy, and in ‘all probability his confidence in 
us would be shaken, especially as the proposal 
to establish British Agents in Afghanistan is, 
as we pointed out in our despatch of the 7th of 
June, a departure from the understanding ar- 
rived at between Lord Mayo and the Ameer at 
the a Conferences of 1869.” — [ Ibid. 
p. 161. 


Then they asked over again that they 
might not be driven to depart from the 
policy which was pursued by Lord 

awrence and by Lord Canning and 
Lord Mayo ; and they pointed out that 
if these British Agents were sent into 
Afghanistan without the cordial consent 
of the Ameer, they would run a risk of 
having insults offered to them for which 
it would be difficult to hold the Ameer 
responsible. The despatch also pointed 
out over again, with considerable detail, 
the reasons which guided them in ask- 
ing a further consideration for this mat- 
ter in their former despatch. It was 
hardly possible, therefore, that the 
Viceroy and his Government could have 
more manfully or sturdily maintained 
their policy; and I am glad that they 
did so. Only conceive the way in which 
this attempt to force British Residents 
upon Afghanistan was to be carried out! 
Of what nature were the men with whom 
they had to deal? Fancy an English- 
man, or even a man endowed with all the 
shrewdness of a Scotchman, endeavour- 
ing to create an opportunity, and putting 
forward some flimsy pretext to suspi- 
cious Asiatics, thoroughly awake to 
what was going on, and then imagin- 
ing that they would not see through 
it! Lord Lytton succeeded Lord North- 
brook as Viceroy; and we are told in 
one of his despatches that he went 
out to India well prepared to deal with 
this question, after previous communi- 
cation with the Government at home 
and with the Russian Ambassador. I 
do not at all complain of his communi- 
cating with the Russian Ambassador 
before leaving London. It was natural 
that the Viceroy who was going out 
should take every opportunity of learn- 
ing the views of the Russian Ambassa- 
dor ; but there is a very ugly interpre- 
tation to be put on some things that 
occurred afterwards in connection with 
this proceeding. Lord Lytton went out 
with powers to give more definite de- 
clarations of support to the Ameer, and 
to obtain more definite arrangements 
on, the. subject of Resident Agents in 
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Afghanistan. These say thy, rete 

“iy. to be contained in the struc- 
tions drawn out for him by the Secre- 
tary of State. These Instructions state 
that— 


‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government are, therefore, 

repared to sanction and support any more de- 
Finite declaration which may, in your judgment, 
secure to their unaltered policy the advantages 
of which it has been hi deprived by an 
apparent doubt of its sincerity. But they must 
reserve to themselves entire freedom of judg- 
ment as : wee a ged ciréumstances in- 
volving the obligation of material support to 
the Ameer, and it must be distinctly whinestood 
that only in some clear case of unprovoked 
aggression would such an obligation arise.’” 


And further— 


“The Ameer must be made to understand 
that, subject to all fair allowance for the condi- 
yand the ont of the 
es ultimately dependent upon 
ritish power for their defence must not be 
closed to those of the Queen's officers or sub- 
jects who may be duly authorized to enter 
them.” —f[ Ibid. p. 159.] 


tion of the 
pulation, 


That communication when made to the 
Ameer would naturally strengthen him 
in his notion, that when once he had 
admitted British Agents there would 
be an end of his independence. Lord 
Lytton wrote, on the 5th May, 1876, his 
first letter to the Ameer. It will be 
found at page 174 of the Blue Book. It 
was nominally from the Commissioner 
at Peshawur to the Ameer; but, of 
course, it was written under the instiga- 
tion and the directions of the Viceroy. 
He says to Shere Ali, that as soon as he 
heard of the arrival of the Viceroy in 
India 

“T lost: no time in waiting on him; and in 
the course of a lengthened interview with which 
I was honoured by his Excellency, the present 
Viceroy inquired very cordially after your 
Highness’s health and welfare, and those of his 
Highness Abdoollah Jan; intimating his inten- 
tion of deputing to your Highness, as soon as 
the necessary crrengements can be made, his 
friend, Sir Lewis Pelly, who has accompanied 
his Excellency from d, and who will re- 
turn so soon as'his interviews with your High- 
ness are completed. Sir Lewis Pelly will be ac- 
companied by Dr. Bellew and Major St. John 
for the purpose of delivering to your Highness 
in person a khureeta, informing your Highness 
of his Excellericy’s accession to office, and 
formally announcing to your Highness the'addi- 
tion which Her Majesty the Queen. has: been 
pleased to make to Her Sovereign titles in 
respect to Her Empire of India.” - 


That was the opportunity, or the pretext, 
which the 8 found: or created, or 
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rather, which I suppose was created for 
him athome. The Ameer looked at the 
last fow linés of that letter—for that is 
the pith of it—and soon saw through it. 
The letter, after assuting the Ameer of 
the friendly feelings by which the Vice- 
roy’s intention was prompted, went on 
to say that 

“Sir Lewis Pelly, who is honoured by the 
new Vi with his Excellency’s fullest con- 
fidence, will be able to discuss with your High- 
ness matters of common interest to the two Go- 
vernments.’’ 


I do not complain of the tone of that 
letter ; but there you have the pretext of 
announcing his own accession to office 
and the assumption of the title of Em- 
ress; and then comes the pith of the 
etter, which, as in many other cases, is 
contained in the last line, and of course 
Shere Ali, being pretty wideawake to 
what was on foot, was not deceived by 
it. The Ameer replied on the 22nd of 
May. His reply will be found at page 
175 of the Blue Book. He says— 


“In the partioular of the coming of the 
Sahibs for the purpose of certain (some) matters 
of the two Governments is this—that the Agent 
of this friend formerly personally held political 
parleys at the Station of Simla on these sub- 
jects. These having been considered sufficient, 
and efficient, were entered in two letters .... 
and need not be repeated now.” 


And he goes on to say— 

“ At this time, if there be any new parleys for 
the purpose of refreshing and benefiting the 
God-given State of Afghanistan entertained in 
the thoughts, then let it be hinted, so that a con- 
fidential Agent of this friend, arriving in that 
place and being presented with the things con- 
cealed in the generous heart of the English Go- 
vernment, should reveal them to the suppliant 
at the Divine Throne, in order that the matters 
weighed by 4 minute and exact investigation 
may be committed to the pen of affectionate 
writing.” 

I think it is clear from that, that Shere 
Ali saw through the pretexts of an- 
nouncing the arrival of the Viceroy and 
the addition of Empress to the Queen’s 
titles. Hoe saw that we wanted ‘him to 
do something in reference to British 
Agents, or something else, and he first 
wished to know what it was. This 
answer appears to have angered the 
Viceroy ; and, as will be found at page 
175, the Native Agent at the Court of 
Cabul wrote a letter, which was, to a 
certain extent, explanatory ofthe Ameer’s 
reply. The Native Agent says the 
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Ameer was afraid that the real meaning 
of the thing was, that he was to be 
ordered to receive British Residents ; 
and he observes that, as to the coming 
of the Sahibs, in his view of the state of 
affairs it is not advisable, remarking, 
that the point chiefly to be regarded is, 
that even if for the purpose of securing 
the good-will of the British Govern- 
ment the Ameer should consent to re- 
ceive a British Agent, and to make the 
necessary arrangements for his safety, 
then this grave difficulty would arise— 
that what was done could not be con- 
cealed from the Russian authorities, 
who were on his northern borders, who 
were extremely fearless, and who would 
want to have Agents in his country too. 
Now that may, perhaps, have been an 
excuse; but, at all events, it shows that 
there was no more desire to receive 
Russian Agents than British on the part 
of theAmeer. I quote this, because it is 
held that the great desire of Shere Ali 
was to receive Russian Agents, and not 
English ; but I do not think that pro- 
position can be maintained. The second 
letter of the Viceroy, dated 8th July, 
1876, and which will be found at page 
176 of the Papers, gives the first in- 
dication of the new — that is, the 
threatening—policy which has landed 
us in our present situation. In the last 
paragraph it says— 

“‘T am to repeat that, in proposing to send a 
friendly Mission to your Highness, the Vioeroy 
has been actuated by a cordial desire, which it 
rests with your Highness to reciprocate, for the 
continuance, on closer terms than heretofore, of 
amicable relations between the two Govern- 
ments in view of common. interests, more par- 
ticularly affecting Afghanistan and the personal 
welfare of your Highness and your dynasty. 
It will, for this reason, cause the Viceroy sin- 
cere regret, if your Highness, by hastily re- 
jecting the hand of friendship now frankly held 
out to you, should render nugatory the friendly 
intentions of his Excellency, and oblige him to 
regard Afghanistan as a State which has volun- 
tarily isolated itself from the alliance and sup- 
port of the British Government.” 


Here was the first distinct threat of the 
withdrawal of all support from the 
Ameer if he did not accede to the Vice- 
roy’s proposals. That threat was con- 
veyed in language which was certainly 
direct. Itis here important to bear in 
mind one fact connected with the Russian 
Agent at Cabul, and that is this—that we 
never find that anything was done by a 
Russian Agent at Cabul which could be 
complained of by our Government prior 
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to the receipt by the Ameer of this 
threatening letter. Let the House turn 
to the Central Asian Papers, and at page 
79 they will find proof of what I have 
just said. At the foot of that page, in 
a telegram dated September 16, 1876, 
sent from Simla by the Viceroy to Lord 
Salisbury, it is stated that the Indian 
Government would send home by the 
next mail a despatch expressing a de- 
cided opinion on the necessity of Her 
Majesty’s Government remonstrating 
with Russia on the subject of the Cor- 
respondence that had passed with the 
Ameer, through the hands of Russian 
Agents, two of whom were then in Cabul. 
On page 83 of the ‘Correspondence 
respecting Central Asia” you will find 
the written despatch, and also certain 
enclosures. The point with regard to 
the enclosures is this—that the earliest 
intelligence received by us of anything 
done by the Russian Agent or Agents, 
of which we could complain, is to 
be found in the Cabul Diary from 
the 4th to the 14th of August, 1876, 
This is the first mention of anything in 
connection with a Russian Agent at 
Cabul of which we had cause to com- 
plain. Now, if you turn to page 76 of 
the same Papers you will find that, by 
the Cabul Diary of the Ist of June, 
1876, the Ameer had been in receipt on 
the previous day of Russian communica- 
tions. It is recorded that on the receipt 
of the letters the Ameer summoned the 
British Agent, and showed him the letter 
of the Governor of Samarcand to the 
Naib. Its purport is that the Russian 
Government, with regard to Afghan- 
istan, aims at nothing but friendship ; 
that Mirza Abdul Karim has left with 
a Murrasila from the Russian Governor 
General to the Ameer; and that the 
Naib should appoint an Agent to escort 
him to Cabul. I quote this in order to 
show that up to this time, June, 1876, 
we had never complained, or had reason 
to complain, of anything done by the 
Russian Agent at Cabul, and that the 
Ameer always acted with openness in 
sending the communications to us. In 
order to show that that and previous 
communications were not regarded with 
anything like distrust, I would point 
out to the House that at page 79— 
Paper No. 70—it is recorded that on the 
6th of September, 1876, Lord Derby 
transmi' to Lord Augustus Loftus, 
for his information, and without re- 
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mark or complaint of any kind, a copy 
of a despatch, inclosing these Oab 
Diaries of 30th May to Ist June. That, 
to my mind, shows conclusively that up 
to the time at which we began to 
threaten the Ameer he acted with per- 
fect openness. Afterwards, there may, 
perhaps, have been something to say on 
the other side. The Viceroy, after send- 
ing his second letter to Shere Ali by the 
Commissioner at Peshawur, also sent 
certain Instructions, by the same hand 
and on the same day, to the Native 
Agent at Cabul, with the last paragraph 
only of which will I trouble the House, 
in the following words :— 


* “Tf the Ameer... . still declines to receive 
the Viceroy’s Envoy, the responsibility of the 
result will rest entirely on the Government of 
Afghanistan, which will thereby have isolated 
itself from the alliance of that Power which is 
most disposed, and best able, to befriend it.’’— 
[I6id. p. 177.] 


This threat having been sent to the 
Ameer, he sent, on the 3rd of Septem- 
ber, 1876, a reply, not altogether un- 
friendly in character. After suggesting 
that he disliked the idea of a Mission, 
the Ameer proceeded— 


“T have come to this conclusion, that if an 
Envoy of the British Government, and a selected 
trusted Representative of this Government, 
should meet on the Frontier to explain mutually 
the views and wishes of their respective Govern- 
ments, it would be a very advantageous ar- 
rangement; or, should that course not approve 
itself to the British authorities, then, that the 
British Agent at Cabul, who has long been 
intimately acquainted with all my wishes, 
should be summoned to his own Government, 
and expound the whole state of affairs, and, 
having fully understood the desires and pro- 
jects of the British Government, should return 
back to me, and explain them all to me in 
private, after which I should be the better able 
to decide what course it is incumbent on me to 
adopt ‘1 the interests of my country.’’—[Jbid. 
p- 179. 


Lord Lytton assented to the proposal ; 
and on the 7th of October, 1876, Nawab 
Atta Mahomed Khan, the British Na- 
tive Agent at Oabul, had a con- 
versation with Sir Lewis Pelly at 
Simla. He stated the Ameer’s griev- 
ances about the Seistan boundary, 
about Mahomed Yakoob Khan, and our 
desire for the appointment of political 
Agents, and he used the following 
remarkable phrase :—‘‘ that the Ameer 
regards the Agents from Russia as 
sources of embarrassment,” but hardly 
knew how to get rid of them. This 
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certainly did not look as if the Ameer 


ul | had made up his mind to side with the 


Russians. Upon the question of Yakoob 
Khan, there can be no doubt that the 
Ameer was very sore on account of Lord 
Northbrook’s interference ; but the facts 
were really these:—This son was the 
man to whom the Ameer mainly owed 
his position. He had fought for his 
father, and helped him materially to 
ascend the Throne. They quarrelled, and 
it was owing to the good offices of Lord 
Mayo that they were reconciled. After 
this, Yakoob Khan, being anxious to 
see the Ameer, came under a safe 
conduct from Herat to Cabul, when he 
was immediately cast into prison. Lord 
Northbrook very properly represented 
to the Ameer that the assistance rendered 
to him by England, from the time of 
Lord Lawrence downwards, had been 
given to him upon the one ground that 
England desired to see a strong, just, 
and merciful Government established in 
Afghanistan. Now, was it possible that 
we, who had spent so much money, 
taken so much pains, and bound our- 
selves to such obligations to the Ameer, 
would allow him, without a word of 
remonstrance, to commit this atrocious 
act upon his son, who had come to him 
under a safe conduct? Lord Salisbury 
frankly said that this was a just and 
proper course to take. But the Ameer 
looked upon it as a violation of our 
pledge not to interfere with his internal 
government. After having seen Sir 
Lewis Pelly, the Native Agent had an 
interview with the Viceroy, which is re- 


‘corded on page 183 of the Afghan Papers; 


and I think there is more in this one 
little conversation derogatory to British 
honour, and calculated to work per- 
manent harm, than in any other Paper 
that has ever come under my notice. 
The Viceroy said he was going to open 
his mind frankly to the Native Agent, 
who came to him under the somewhat 
peculiar circumstances and with the 
Mission which I have described in the 
words I quoted just now from the letter 
addressed by Shere Ali on the 3rd 
September, 1876, to the Commissioner of 
Peshawur. Lord Lytton, in the course 
of the conversation, made use of the 
following words :— 

‘“‘The Ameer had apparently come to the 
conclusion that, having nothing to hope from 


‘us, and, at the same time, nothing to fear, he 
may safely stand aloof from the British Go- 
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vernment; confident that, in the event of ex- 
ternal attack, we shall be obliged to help him, 
for the protection of our own interests, even if 
we are under no contract obligation to do so. 
This was a very natural conclusion; but, un- 
fortunately for the Ameer, there was a fatal flaw 
in its premises. It is true that, if the Ameer 
proves himself our friend and loyal ally, not 
our interests only, but our honour, will oblige 
us to defend his territories and support his 
Throne. But the moment we have cause to 
doubt his sincerity, or question the practical 
benefit of his alliance, our interests will be all 
the other way, and may greatly augment the 
dangers with which he is already threatened, 
both at home and abroad. As regards the for- 
mer, the British Government can only assist 
those who value its assistance; and the assist- 
ance which the Ameer seems at present disin- 
clined to seek or deserve may, at any moment, be 
very welcome to one or other of those rivals, 
from whom he will never be free till he has 
our assured support. As regards the latter, our 
only interest in maintaining the independence 
of Afghanistan is to provide for the security of 
ourown Frontier. But the moment we cease to 
regard Afghanistan as a friendly and firmly 
allied State, what is there to prevent us from 
providing for the security of our Frontier by an 
understanding with Russia, which might have 
the effect of wiping Afghanistan out of the map 
altogether ? it the Ameer does not desire to 
come to a speedy understanding with us, Russia 
does; and she desires it at his expense.’’ 


Here was the Viceroy speaking in the 
name of the Sovereign of England, in 
the course of a conversation described 
as private—but which was no more 
private, in fact, than is this debate— 
and suggesting to the Ruler of Afghan- 
istan that as there were rival pretenders 
to his Throne, he (in other words, Eng- 
land) would offer his help to one of 
those rivals, unless the Ameer accepted 
his terms. Is it possible to draw any 
other conclusion from these documents, 
and will anyone say that such a conclu- 
sion is worthy of the policy of Eng- 
land? Isit the kind of diplomacy that 
you in this House approve for our Re- 
presentative to turn round upon the 
Ameer, whose friendship we had always 
professed to desire, and to say to him— 
“If you do not admit our political 
Residents into your country we will 
turn to one of your rivals, from whom 
you are never safe once our support is 
withdrawn from you?’’ I cannot con- 
ceive any statement more derogatory to 
the dignity of England, solemnly made 
by the man who was professing to speak 
in the name of his Sovereign. Of this 


I am sure—that if he was speaking in 
the name of his Sovereign, he was 
not speaking either the sense or the 
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judgment of the English le. I 
think it will be fitting that before these 
debates close the Government should 
give the country some unqualified as- 
pay > this subject. — — oy 

to the second paragraph o is 
statement which he a ml about 
this understanding with Russia? How 
far has it gone? Is there another secret 
Treaty? Is it possible that the farce 
could go further? Here we have Vice- 
roy after Viceroy protesting to this man, 
—the Ameer—that we desired to have 
an independent State between us and the 
Russians whom we saw coming on in 
Central Asia; that that was the great 
object of our wishes; and that for that 
purpose we were prepared to give him 
money and troops, and, in fact, anything 
he wanted; and yet, at the same time, we 
were intriguing over his head, and had 
even gone so far as actually to ascer- 
tain that Russia was ready and will- 
ing to enter into an agréement for the 
division of his country? This half- 
educated and half-civilized Prince was 
accused of intriguing with Russia; 
but whatever might s his intention, 
he must have found that the British 
Government had been in advance of 
him. It appears to me to be hardly 
probable that this matter can stop ex- 
actly where it stands. This House is 
entitled to know how far the Govern- 
ment have gone with Russia in this 
matter. We are entitled to know whe- 
ther there is anything more with respect 
to it than is recorded in this Blue Book. 
It is due to us that we should be in- 
formed how far the plan—if I may so 
call it—of the division of Afghanistan 
has gone. Has it as yet taken the 
stage of a written proposal, and are the 
lines drawn on the map? I think we 
ought to know clearly from the Go- 
vernment exactly what the position is 
in which we stand with regard to Rus- 
sia upon this point. But that is not all. 
The Viceroy goes on to threaten the 
Ameer through his Agent. He tells 
him that our relations with the Ameer 
“cannot remain as they are; but that 
they must become either worse or bet- 
ter.”” He then re-affirms the necessity 
that exists for the British Government 
to watch the Afghan Frontier, and 
speaks of an arrangement to which he 
says it is expedient the Ameer should 
accede for the reception of British Resi- 
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going ‘to trouble the House with the 
poetical allusion to the “ earthen pipkin 
and the iron pots ;’’ but I should like to 
have some information with regard to a 
statement which it seems to me is more 
deserving of condemnation than any 
otherI haveread. In the last few lines 
of page 183 it will be seen that the 
Viceroy went on to observe that 


“British policy does not permit of the al- 
teration of definite Treaty engagements. The 
Ameer has hitherto had only verbal under- 
standings with us. The letter given him by 
Lord Mayo was not in the nature of a Treaty 
engagement, and was, no doubt, vague and gene- 
ral in its terms.” 


Now, I may, I think, say, with the con- 
currence of the House, that this is lan- 
guage which is calculated to shake the 
confidence not only of the Ameer, but 
of every Prince in India. Here we have 
this diplomatist drawing a sharp line 
between written Treaty engagements 
and the word of Her Majesty’s Re- 
presentative. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Is that 
an unfair interpretation? [Cries of 
‘“Yes!””] I-will read the paragraph 
over again—The Viceroy went on to 
observe that ‘‘ British policy does not 
permit of the alteration of definite Treaty 
engagements”—that is to say, of the 
Treaty of 1855, which has always been 
looked upon as a one-sided Treaty, and 
the only clause in which, in reality, is 
that which binds us to respect the terri- 
tory of the Ameer. The Viceroy goes 
on to say that the Ameer has hitherto 
had only verbal understandings with 
us; and what conclusions, I would ask, 
could the Ameer draw from all this, 
except that British policy did permit 
the alteration of verbal understandings ? 
The Cuancettor of the ExonxqueEr : 

ead to the end.}] I will; because there 
are, in my opinion, three things men- 
tioned in this paragraph to which it is 
desirable that the attention of the House 
should be distinctly drawn. We have, 
first of all, the reference to Treaties ; then 
to letters written by our Representatives ; 
and then to verbal negotiations. The 
end of the paragraph is— 


“ The letter given him by Lord Mayo was 
not in the nature of a Treaty engagement, and 
was, n0 doubt, vague and general in its terms.’’ 


The Onanoztxor of the ExonEquzr : 
ear, hear!] Well, the letter was no 
doubt, ‘‘ vague and general in its terms.” 
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I do not know what construction my 
right hon. Friend is going to put upon 
it; but to my mind it appears that we 
have here a plain distinction drawn by 
the Viceroy between the obligations 
which are imposed by written Treaties, 
and the obligations entailed upon us by 
the verbal promises of our Viceroy. Can 
there be any other rational construction, 
I would ask, placed upon the words 
which I have quoted to the House? And 
what more dangerous question, I should 
like to know, could be raised throughout 
India than that which those words 
suggest ? What have the Native Princes 
of India to depend upon in most cases ? 
Not on written engagements, but upon 
verbal assurances given to them by the 
Viceroy ; and if you cast the slightest 
doubt upon the fact that the promise of 
one Viceroy is binding upon his suc- 
cessors, you are aiming one of the 
heaviest blows which you could possibly 
deal at the confidence which is reposed 
in our Government in India. My right 
hon. Friend, at all events, is awake to 
the gravity of the point; and I shall be 
glad if, in the course of this debate, he 
would give us some explanation on the 
subject. The Viceroy seems to have 
been very much enamoured of this 
singular sentence with regard to the 
obligations of Treaties; because you will 
find, if you turn to page 216, that there 
is a reference to the point, and that there 
was a distinct idea in his mind that the 
obligation imposed upon us by a Treaty 
was one thing, and that by verbal assur- 
ances another. I am now about to quote 
from a letter of Sir Lewis Pelly ad- 
dressed, during the Peshawur Con- 
ferences, to the Minister of the Ameer, 
Syud Noor Mahomed Shah. Sir Lewis 
Pelly says— 


‘Your Excellency’s contention is that the 
British Government is already bound, by its ex- 
isting engagements with the Ameer, to support 
and defend His Highness against any foreign or 
domestic enemy; and that consequently the 
Ameer has nothing to gain by a Treaty of 
Alliance which, so far as the British Govern- 
ment is concerned, would be a mere re-statement 
of the obligations it has already contracted on 
his behalf, whilst, so far as His Highness is 
concerned, it would impose upon him obligations 
altogether new. This is, I think, a fair sum- 
mary of your Excellency’s argument: and the 
argument would be perfectly sound if its pre- 
mises were true. But, unfortunately for the 
Ameer, they are fundamentally erroneous. The 
only obligations ever contracted on behalf of 
each other by the British Government and the 
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Barakzai Rulers of Afghanistan are embodied 
in two Treaties, of which the first was signed in 
1855 and the second in 1867.” 


Now, are there, I would ask, no other 
obligations except those contracted by 
these Treaties? Have hon. Members 
not seen how Shere Ali clung to what he 
called the writings which were given to 
him by Lord Lawrence aad Lord Mayo? 
They were his charters. He repeated, 
over and over again, that there was no 
need of any Treaty. He was, he said, 
satisfied with the assurances which he 
had received, and wanted nothing more. 
He had the writings of Lord Lawrence 
and Lord Mayo, and they were, as he 
himself expressed it, “‘ efficient and suffi- 
cient.” Ican hardly conceive that the 
Ameer could have put any other con- 
struction upon the language which was 
used by the Viceroy than that which 
I have put upon it. It seems to me to 
be the reasonable construction. Well, 
the Envoy was told to convey an account 
of what had taken place faithfully to the 
Ameer, certain conditions being attached 
to the opening of negotiations—namely, 
the location of British officers on the 
Afghan Frontier, and the maintenance 
of an attitude of friendship and con- 
fidence on the part of the Ameer. The 
second condition there was no difficulty 
in acceding to; but the residence of 
British Officers in his territory evidently 
was a great stumbling block throughout 
these communications. On this point of 
the introduction of British Agents on 
the Frontier there is a very remarkable 
statement, and it is the first time we 
hear anything definite with regard to the 
re-arrangement of Frontier. The Vice- 
roy in the account of his second interview, 
on the 13th of October, 1876, with the 
Native Agent, Atta Mahomed Khan, 
says— 

“Should the Ameer not consider the advan- 
tages worth the concession required by him, 
viz., British Agency on the Frontier, and a 
really friendly attitude on the part of the Ameer 
himself, it would then be needless for him to 
depute his Minister to meet the Viceroy’s En- 
voy, and the Viceroy would be free to adopt his 
own course in his re-arrangement of Frontier 
relations, without regard to Afghan interests.” 
[Zdid. p. 185.] 

This is the first occasion on which we 
have the question of the re-arrange- 
ment of Frontier introduced. We have 
next a letter from the Viceroy to the 
Ameer, dated Simla, October 11th, 1876, 
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which conveyed to His Highness an in- 
vitation to attend the Proclamation of 
Her Majesty as ‘“‘ Empress of India ” 
at Delhi. Now, I am not sure that 
the Viceroy did a wise thing in in- 
viting the Ameer to grace his triumph at 
this grand Delhi Proclamation; because 
he would be sure to meet on that occa- 
sion a Ape many Native Princes whose 
internal affairs had been very consider- 
ably interfered with by different British 
Residents in India. I do not like, I 
may add, to dwell in detail on this point 
of the reception of British Agents on 
the Frontier. Hon. Members will find 
in the Papers letters dated November 
28, December 5, 7, 11, 18, and 21, which 
depict the attitude of the Ameer at the 
time. They are to be found at pages 
192, 198, and 194. In the first of these 
letters, which is written by Atta Maho- 
med Khan, and which is dated Cabul, 
November 23, it is stated that— 

“The general result of their observations was 
that the Government of Afghanistan was not 
in a position to receive British officers within 
its Frontier.” —[did, p. 192.] 


The letters then went on to show that 
there were signs of yielding in the 
Ameer; and in the last of the series, 
which was dated December 21, the writer 
says, after a lengthened interview with 
the Ameer, His Highness observed— 


“God willing, for ever, the friendship exist- 
ing between our Government and the British 
Government will remain more firm than before, 
and this true friendship will never be disturbed. 
Whatever objections or pleas have been hitherto 
made as to the residence of British officers on the 
border are owing to the savage conduct of the 
people of Afghanistan, and even now we agree 
to their residence on the border owing to help- 
lessness.””—[Ibdid. p. 194.] 


The meaning of that is, that he had 
been driven to this concession ; that pres- 
sure had been put upon him; in other 
words, that he had been bullied; and 
that he could not resist any longer 

iving his consent to the residence of 

ritish officers within his territory. 
Then he sends an Envoy to. meet Sir 
Lewis Pelly at Peshawur, and the first 
interview of this Envoy is with Dr. 
Bellew. You will find an account of it 
at page 195. Dr. Bellew, in a Memo- 
randum, dated January 28, 1877, of his 
visit to the Envoy, records the following 
observations e by the latter :— 

“The Ameer now has a deep-rooted mistrust 
of the good faith and sincerity of the British 
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Government, and he has many reasons for this 
mistrust.” 


Dr. Bellew’s reply to that observation 
was to the effect that he had always 
thought 


‘The disposition of the British Government 
towards that of the Ameer was of a most friendly 
character, and that he felt sure, from all that 
he could see as a private individual, that its 
most earnest desire was to see the Ameer’s Go- 
vernment strong and prosperous, and consoli- 
dated on a firm basis.” 


The answer of the Envoy was— 


“ That is what you say. But the promises of 
your Government are of one sort and their acts 
of another. Now listen tome. I tell you what I 
know. It is twenty-two years since the Govern- 
ment of the Ameer eo a Treaty with John 
Lawrence Sahib, and it has not from that time 
to this diverged from it. At that time the 
Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan refused to consent 
to the residence of British officers in his country, 
because he knew the lawless character of his 
people, and how they had killed Englishmen in 
the streets of Cabul at the time of Shah 
Shuja’s overthrow. Well, his explanation 
was accepted and friendship continued, and 
then after a time the Ameer (Shere Ali Khan) 
came down and met Lord Mayo. Again the 
question of British officers was advanced, and 
on the same grounds objected to. After this 
you came with Pollock Sahib to Seistan. You 
will recollect that on one occasion he spoke in 
praise of Yakoob Khan, and I immediately 
warned him that if he desired to secure the 
Ameer’s confidence he would never mention 
the name of Yakoob Khan i Well, when 
I returned from Teheran I met Lord North- 
brook, and discussed various matters at Simla, 
where the question of British officers coming to 
Afghanistan was again mooted. Now, why all 
this pressing to send British officers to Afghan- 
istan when you declare that you have no wish 
to interfere in the internal affairs of Afghanis- 
tan ? It has roused the suspicion of the Ameer.” 
—[Lbid. p. 195.] 


Now, the more I read these Papers, the 
more it seems to me that there had not 
been so much intrigue with other Powers 
as a deeply-rooted feeling in the hearts 
of the people of Afghanistan against 
the introduction of British Residents 
into their country. They evidently felt 
that their independence would be gone 
the moment they gave way on that 
point. Dr. Bellew paid the Cabul Envoy 
a second visit, which is referred to at 
page 202, and there, again, the Envoy 
uses words which I cannot help think- 
ing are spoken from the man’s own 
heart. In his interviews with Dr. 


Bellew he appears to have spoken per- 
fectly freely; and that, I believe, is the 
impression which has been conveyed to 
the minds of many of those who knew 
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him in India. He says here, at page 
202— 

“God grant that the issue be favourable 
(well). But you must not impose upon us a 
burden which we cannot bear, and if you over- 
load us the responsibility rests with you.” 


Dr. Bellew adds— 


“T inte here, and asked the Cabul 
Envoy what the burden was which he alluded 
to. He at once replied — Tho residence of 
British officers on the frontiers of Afghan- 
istan. 


He told Dr. Bellew at the first inter- 
view that the allusion to his assent to 
the admission of British Agents to re- 
side in Afghanistan ‘‘ was as much as 
an order for his death.” There is a 
ring of truth about this story that the 
people of Afghanistan were violently— 
fanatically, if you will—opposed to this 
step. That the opposition was a true 
one I think we can, after reading these 
Papers, hardly entertain a doubt ; and, 
moreover, it was an opposition which, 
it seems to me, the Ameer hardly dare 
face. In the Report of the Conference 
at Peshawur between Sir Lewis Pelly 
and the Ameer’s Agent on February 15, 
1877, Sir Lewis Pelly says— 

“ But, in the most friendly manner, I beg the 
Envoy to understand that, if the Ameer reject 
all we offer and all we ask, and no basis of ne- 
gotiation is left, the Viceroy, while observing 
the terms of the Treatyof 1855, will decline to 
support the Ameer and his dynasty in any 
troubles, internal or external, and their own 
consequences, and will continue to strengthen 
the Frontier of British India without further 
reference to the Ameer.’’—[Jid. p. 210.] 


Now here I would ask, how was the Vice- 
roy going at once to strengthen the Fron- 
tier and maintain intact the Treaty of 
1855? That is a matter which appears 
to me to require explanation. Then the 
Cabul Envoy says that he does not 
understand what ‘strengthening the 
Frontier ” meant ; and Sir Lewis Pelly 
replied— 

‘The Viceroy will take such measures as he 
may deem wise and lawful for strengthening 
the Frontier of British India and providing for 
the safety and repose of that Routes; and 
this without communication with the Ameer.” 


Then the Cabul Envoy asks— 


“ Does this mean, within the territories of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, or otherwise ?’’ 


Sir Lewis Pelly replied— 


“That the object of the present Conference 
is not to interfere with Afghanistan.” —{Jdid.] 
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Now was that, I would ask, a sati 
answer? Now this Pelly Conference, as 
itis called at Peshawur, was, brought to a 
close at the time of the death of Noor 
Mahomed Shah, the Ameer’s Envoy. The 
death of the Envoy occurred on the 26th 
of March, and on the 30th of March 
the Conference was, by order of the 
Viceroy, brought to a close, although an- 
other Envoy was present at Peshawur 
at the time. If you want to see the 
reason for the closing of the Conference 
you must turn to pages 170 and 171— 
to the despatch of the Viceroy, dated the 
10th of May, 1877. The Viceroy there 
tells us that— 

“The Afghan Envoy, who had long been 
suffering from a mortal disease, expired shortly 
after his receipt of this communication. His 
surviving colleague, the Mir Akhor, declared 
that he had no authority to answer any ques- 
tion from the British Government; and Sir 
Lewis Pelly was consequently instructed to 
close the Conference on the ground that there 
was no basis for negotiation. Apparently the 
Ameer, whose object was still to gain time, was 
much surprised and embarrassed by this step. 
At the moment when Sir Lewis Pelly was clos- 
ing the Conference, His Highness was sending 
to the Mir Akhor instructions to prolong it by 
every means in his power; a fresh Envoy was 
already on the way from Cabul to Peshawur; 
and it was reported that this Envoy had autho- 
rity to accept eventually all the conditions of 
the British Government. The Viceroy was 
aware of these facts when he instructed our 
Envoy to close the Conference.” 

Now, it is a little difficult to under- 
stand why the Oonference was closed 
when that which the Viceroy had taken 
so much trouble to gain appeared to 
be at last within his grasp. as not it 
the obvious solution of the difficulty, 
that by that time it was deemed expe- 
dient that there should be an extension 
of our North-Western Frontier? The 
Viceroy tells us that it was evident it 
was not desirable to go further with the 
Conference when he found that Shere 
Ali was not friendly in his disposition 
towards us, and was obviously not cor- 
dial about the receipt of these British 
Residents. But had he at any time, I 
would ask, found the Ameer cordial 
with respect to the reception of those 
Residents? Had he not been warned, 
over and over again, by every officer 
whom he came across in India, that the 
Ameer was strongly opposed to such a 
step? He, soverthdiens, presses on the 
subject; and when at last he knew that 
the Envoy of the Ameer was about to 
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ference. He found by that time that 
the mere location of British officers in 
the Ameer’s territory would not be 
sufficient, and that he wanted an exten- 
sion of Frontier. It is impossible to 
account otherwise for his closing the 
Oonference after so long a delay when 
he was on the point of having the very 
terms acceded to for which he had 
been asking throughout. Well, a great 
break occurs at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings. The matter was reported to 
the Government at home in a despatch 
dated 10th of May, 1877, from Simla, 
and you will find towards the close of 
that despatch, at page 172, the follow- 
ing remarkable passage :— 


“The further course of Cabul politics we can- 
not foresee, and do not attempt to predict. 
But we await its natural development with in- 
creased confidence in the complete freedom and 
paramount strength of our own position. In 
the meanwhile we see no reason to anticipate 
any act of aggression on the part of the present 
Ameer, or on our own part any cause for in- 
terference with His Highness. Our relations 
with him are still such as we commonly main- 
tain with the Chiefs of neighbouring and friendly 
countries. But whilst, on the one hand, they 
are now relieved from all liabilities, real or im- 
puted, on behalf of his personal fortunes or 
those of his dynasty, on the other hand, they 
have been placed by our recent arrangements 
with Khelat (and others which will be separately 
reported to your Lordship) in a position much 
less dependent than heretofore upon the per- 
sonal disposition, or uncontrolled conduct, of so 
uncertain a neighbour.” 


Now, this step was taken of closing the 
Conference, and it was reported home 
in the despatch from which I have been 
quoting, and which is dated the 10th of 
May, 1877; but it appears, I confess, to 
my mind, somewhat curious that this 
despatch is the first official record of 
these transactions we have following the 
despatch of the 28th of January, 1876; 
or, in other words, for a period of a 
year and a-quarter. That was a very 
long time for the Viceroy to be left 
without counsel and support from the 
Government at home. It seems to me 
that a Viceroy inaugurating a tho- 
roughly new policy, which had been 
opposed by his Predecessors, should 
have sought advice from home during 
that period. But Lord Lytton does not 
appear to have done that. Is it possible 
that a despatch on the subject was 
delayed? because had such a despatch 
been written there were members of the 
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have been found to protest against it. 
I hold in my hand a letter which has 
been addressed to the Editor of The 
Daily News by Sir Henry Norman. It 
is too long to read; but I may inform 
the House that Sir Henry Norman 
states that if he and his Colleagues had 
been consulted they would certainly 
have protested against this policy. I will 
read only one sentence from the letter. 
Speaking of how odd it would appear if 
he cordially concurred in adopting a 
policy which he had a few weeks pre- 
viously deprecated, Sir Henry Norman 
says— 

“T did no such thing, nor did Sir William 
Muir or Sir Arthur Hobhouse, who, with my- 
self, were members of the Viceroy’s Council 
during all the discussions preceding Sir Lewis 
Pelly’s Mission; ou the contrary, we objected 
to’ the policy, and to measures in connection 
with it.’ 
We can understand that it would have 
been inconvenient to write home under 
the circumstances. I wish also to point 
out that as it was possible to carry out 
this policy only by ddliberately concealing 
it from Parliament, it was so concealed. 
During the — of 1877 a good many 
persons began to hear from India reports 
ofthese Conferences which alarmed them; 
but the matter was allowed to rest for a 
time. There were, however, later on, 
debates on the subject, both in the 
House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons. One of the most important was 
that which took place in the House of 
Lords on the 15th of June, 1877, and it 
was a debate, I may observe, which 
threw the whole of us off our guard in 
reference to this question. That debate 
was opened by the Duke of Argyll, who, 
in the course of his speech, remarked 
that— 

“ Rumour said that the Government of India 
had determined upon a complete change of 
policy, and had resolved to insist on the Ameer 
receiving a Resident British Envoy at his Court. 
It had been said, too, that a particular officer 
had been appointed.”—[3 Hansard, ccxxxiv. 
1832.] 

Well, what was the reply of the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury ? 

“ We have not tried to force an Envoy upon 
the Ameer at Cabul—we have not suggested 
Sir Lewis Pelly as an Envoy at Cabul..... 
Our relations with the Ameer of Cabul have 
undergone no material change since last year. 
I do not believe that he is worse di to- 
wards us than hitherto, or that his feelings are 


in any way more embittered towards the British 
Government.’ —[ bid. 1836.] 
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Well, Lord Lawrence — after the 
noble Marquess in the debate, and he 
por followed by Lord Northbrook, who 
said— 


is “T peand what ~ bape the noble Lag mess 
-night .... wi e greatest possible satis- 
faction, because I feel it would be no light 
matter to change a policy which has been pur- 
sued deliberately by successive Governments in 
this country, and which has received the cordial 
support and approval of men like Lord Canning, 
my noble Friend who has just addressed your 
Lordships, and Lord Mayo.” —[Jdid. 1342.) 


I have seen that some explanation has 
since been given of the answer of Lord 
Salisbury on that occasion, and it is to 
the effect that we had not meant to send 
a British Resident to Cabul. Now, for 
my own part, I am disposed to doubt 
whether even the literal correctness of 
that explanation can be maintained; for 
it will, I think; be found from one of the 
Viceroy’s letters to the Ameer, that he 
proposed to send Sir Lewis Pelly to him 
at Cabul or elsewhere. But be that as 
it may, I contend that the speech of 
Lord Salisbury was one which was cal- 
culated to throw us off the scent, parti- 
cularly in that sentence which says that 
our relations with the Ameer have under- 
gone no material change since last year. 
And now I wish, in dealing with that 
point, to make this remark. There is, 
to my mind, nothing more important than 
that our Questions and Answers to each 
other should be not only literally true— 
as I assume the Answer to which I have 
just referred to be—but that they should 
frank. Right hon.and hon. Gentlemen 
who sit on the front Benches opposite 
have far more interest in this than in- 
dependent Members. If we cannot rely 
absolutely on the information which we 
receive in Question and Answer in Par- 
liament, it would be impossible to con- 
duct the business of the country without 
resorting to practices which would be 
distasteful to every Englishman. If, 
where it may be done, an Answer were 
to be given which, while it may be 
literally true, might serve to throw us 
off the scent, then it would become 
necessary for us to frame our Questions 
in the form of the clauses of a criminal 
indictment, and that would be to degrade 
the business of Parliament. I, for one, 
trust that we shall always be able to 
maintain the practice which has hitherto 
prevailed ; and that when we receive an 
Answer to any Question which we may 
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put, it shall be one which, as heretofore, 
we may accept with implicit reliance on 
its honesty and straightforwardness. If 
that practice should be departed from, 
and a new mode of putting and answer- 
ing Questions should be adopted in its 
stead, nothing, to my mind, could tend 
more to bring our proceedings into dis- 
repute. But to return to Shere Ali and 
his fortunes, we find that the Govern- 
ment thought that the Ameer might 
well be left to reflect upon the situation 
in which he was placed. On the 80th of 
March the Viceroy closed the Conference 
at Peshawur, and thus shut the door 
between his Government and the Ruler 
of Cabul. And when was this course 
taken? That Government, which is 
always talking about prestige, closed the 
door of communication between them 
and the capital of Afghanistan, and 
withdrew from it their Native Envoy, at 
a time when grave events were happen- 
ing in Europe, and when England 
seemed to be madly bidding the rest of 
Europe to stand aside in order that she 
might step in as the champion of Mussul- 
man rule, and alone settle the question 
with Russia. This was the time chosen 
to take away our Native Agent from 
Shere Ali’s Court, leaving no one to 
point out to him that neither in Europe, 
nor in Asia, were you afraid of the great 
White Czar. And this we are told is 
diplomacy. The Ameer was left alone to 
his reflections: did they ever consider for 
a moment what those reflections were 
likely to be ? Might he not havereasoned 
with himself thus—‘‘ This new Viceroy 
is angry with me. He has broken up 
the Conference. No Viceroy has ever 
before treated me with insult and the 
hard language this one has done. I 
used to get fair words from Lord 
Lawrence, and Lord Mayo, and Lord 
Northbrook ; but this last Viceroy casts 
some doubts on the promises which I 
received from them. He has gone so 
far as to tell me that he has been in 
communication with the Russians for 
dividing my Kingdom and blotting me 
out altogether ; had I not better talk to 
the Russians? That General Kaufmann 
always appears very civil to me. He 


says nothing about Resident Agents. 
He makes friendly inquiries after me, 
and he has got under his control that 
nephew of mine, who is a most dan- 

rous conspirator against my Throne.” 
Was there any improbability in sup- 
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posing that Shere Ali would have 
reasoned with himself in that way? 
The Viceroy had shut the door against 
himself, but had left it open to Russia, 
and that at a moment when we were 
threatening Russia by bringing over 
troops from India to the Mediterranean. 
The Government, I may add, never 
found anything to complain of between 
Shere Ali and the Russians until after 
they had written threatening and in- 
sulting letters to the Ameer. After that 
there were, I admit, some intrigues. But 
be that as it may, the Government ap- 
“sae we the course which had been taken 

y the Viceroy; and I would now quote 
& passage which will be found at page 
223, and which is almost the last extract 
with which I shall trouble the House. 
The passage occurs in a despatch dated 
4th October, 1877, from Lord Salisbury 
to the Governor General of India. He 
says— 

“Upon this point the history of the events 
reported in the letter under reply is unhappily 
conclusive, and demonstrates but too plainly 
how erroneous was the opinion expressed so 
recently as the year 1875 by Sir Richard Pol- 
lock, the Commissioner of Peshawur, that ‘no 
unfavourable change had occurred in the dispo- 
sition of the Ameer.’ Shere Ali’s confidential 
Envoy stated explicitly that his master had ‘ now 
& deep-rooted mistrust of the good faith and 
sincerity of the British Government.’ ”’ 


Here we have a specimen of putting two 
paragraphs together in such a way as 
to create a very misleading impression. 
You will find, at page 195, that in the 
interview which he had with Dr. Bellew, 
the Afghan Envoy stated that— 


‘*The Ameer has now a deep-rooted mistrust 
of the good faith and sincerity of the British 
Government.” 


But why? Because of the Indian Go- 
vernment pressing upon him the ques- 
tion of the residence of British officers 
on his Frontier; and this sentence, taken 
from the report of a conversation on the 
28th January, 1877, is quoted as a proof 
that the opinion expressed by Sir Richard 
Pollock in 1855 as to the disposition of 
the Ameer was plainly erroneous. [ Cries 
of ‘‘Read on!’’] If I have omitted 
anything material, there are other hon. 
Gentlemen who are capable of supplying 
theomission. Now, onthe 14thof August, 
1878, the Viceroy writes to the Ameerthat 
a British Envoy will visit him “‘ immedi- 
ately at Cabul.’’ He gives him no time 
to consider his position. Then, on the 
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21st August, the Mission was ed ; 
and when at last it proceeded, in the 
course of the next month, our Envoy 
was, a8 we all know, refused admission. 
But why was it sent on that particular 
day, when it seemed probable that, if 
time were allowed, it would not be re- 
jected? Because it had been prepared 
with a certain amount of pomp and cir- 
cumstance, and was designed to invite 
the attention of the Native nobles who 
had been asked to accompany it to a 
sort of triumphal entry into Afghanistan 
against the wishes of its Ruler and its 
people. The policy of parade had been 
carried so far that we could not afford 
that the Mission should be postponed or 
recalled. What was the account given 
in the telegram of the circumstances 
attending the meeting of Major reer 
nari with the Commandant of Ali Musjid? 
I think the Government are under a 
heavy responsibility in that matter. The 
account was, that the Commandant of 
the fort threatened Major Cavagnari, 


saying that, save for his personal 
friendship, he would shoot him on 
the spot. Remember how every news- 


aper was led into the belief that our 
lavey had been insulted. The Govern- 
ment are quick enough to contradict 
everything that tells against them and 
their policy ; but in this case this false 
telegram—false, that is, in the sense of 
giving an absolutely untrue impression 
of the facts—was allowed to do its work. 
I repeat, the Government are under a 
very grave ary a 8 for letting the 
war fever be lashed up in such a man- 
ner. They had pressed the Mission on, 
and I do not say that it could not pos- 
sibly have been right to do so, even 
against the wishes of the Ruler of Af- 
ghanistan; but that could only have 
been so if the circumstances of the case 
were urgent, and if there was no other 
course open. But were the circum- 
stances of the case urgent? Certainly 
not. The Papers which were delivered 
to us relating to Central Asia throw 
much light on that point; and it must 
be patent to all who have read them 
that our real cause of complaint was 
against Russia. It was Russia who had 
violated her agreement with us, in send- 
ing an Envoy to Afghanistan ; and you 
must remember that it was the Russian 
Mission that was the immediate cause 
of the British one. Lord Oranbrook 
seems to have seen it in this light, for 
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on the 8th August, 1878, he writes to 
Lord Salisbury— 

“Tt is the Russian Cabinet alone which is re- 
sponsible for the acts of its Agent; and it is the 
Russian Governor General of Turkestan, rather: 
than the Ameer Shere Ali, who, with or without 
authority, is at this moment pursuing a policy 
of which the effect must be to seriously agitate 
the minds of Her Majesty’s subjects throughout 
India. In view of the gravity of the situation 
the Secretary of State for India may safely 
leave to Lord Salisbury, who has a full know- 
ledge of the question, the adoption of such 
aguege at St. Petersburg as he may think 
best calculated to bring about a result such as 
the engagements of Russia entitle us to ex- 
pect.””—[ Central Asia, No. 1 (1878), p. 143.] 


These sentences have the right ring 
about them. We shall see how they 
were acted upon. In the meantime, it 
appears that on the 14th August M. de 
Giers, in conversation with Mr. Plun- 
kett, used these words— 


‘“‘ Rverything has been stopped. The political 
as well as the military precautions which we 
thought ourselves justified in taking against 
you — everything has been stopped.”—[Jdid. 
p. 148.] 

This conversation was known at the 
Foreign Office on the 19th August, and 
it was not until that day that Lord Salis- 
bury takes any action upon Lord Oran- 


-brook’s letter of the 8th. The demand 


he makes of the Russian Government is 
conveyed in the following words, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Plunkett :— 


‘*T must therefore request you to mention 
these reports to Prince Gortchakoff, and to en- 
quire whether there is any foundation for them. 
You will not conceal from His Highness that 
proceedings of the kind referred to would cause 
uneasiness in India and dissatisfaction in this 
country, and should it prove that there is any 
truth in the statement that a Russian Mission 
has proceeded to Cabul, you will express the 
hope of Her Majesty’s Government that it 
may be at once withdrawn, as being inconsistent 
with the assurances so frequently received from 
His Highness.” —[Jbid. p. 150.] 


Mr. Plunkett, receiving this on the 26th 
of August, and being unable to find M. 
de Giers at the Russian Foreign Office, 
writes to him according to his instruc- 
tions. But it is not until the 6th Sep- 
tember that he calls to inquire 

‘‘ why he had not yet received any answer to 
the request of Her Majesty’s Government that 
the Russian Mission should be withdrawn from 
Cabul.’’—[ Ibid. p. 162.] 


On the 138th September Mr. Plunkett 


writes to Lord Salisbury, enclosing M.: 
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de Giers’s reply, which had just reached 
him from Livadia. M. de Giers says— 

‘‘ The dispositions of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in regard to the decal aie: teenie 
. . . « havenecessarily been affected by the poli- 
tical condition in which we were placed by the 
attitude of England during the recent crisis in 
the East. But, under the present circumstances, 
those dispositions are the same as formerly, and 
are not of a nature to give rise to any distrust 
on the part of the English Government.’’ 


He adds, that 
“the Mission . . . . is of a provisional 


nature, and one of simple courtesy.” — Ibid. 
p. 164.] 


By aletter addressed to the India Office, 
on September 20th, we learn that 

‘¢Lord Salisbury infers from M. de Giers’s 
note that his Excellency acknowledges that all 
the former assurances of the Russian Govern- 
ment in regard to Afghanistan have now re- 
covered their validity.’’—[ did. p. 165.} 
I will here observe this—that M. de 
Giers does not promise to withdraw the 
Mission to Cabul, nor does he say the 
previous Russian assurances have re- 
covered their validity, which is the con- 
struction of Lord Salisbury. It is alto- 
gother a very vague statement; and its 
right answer would have been to ac- 
knowledge with courtesy his letter, say 
that we were glad to learn that the dis- 

sitions of Russia were the same as 
ormerly, but that we should be glad also 
to know by what date the Russian Mission 
would be withdrawn, and whether we 
might count upon the former Russian 
assurances having recovered their vali- 
dity. The truth is, that whilst ready 
enough to go to war with the Ameer, 
the Government was not pressing Russia 
with the persistency with which she 
ought to have been pressed on this sub- 
ject. Some time ago it used to be the 
fashion for hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
complain of Lord Derby because his 
utterances to the Russian Government 
were too gentle and tender. Well, if 
Lord Derby’s utterances were gentle, 
Lord Salisbury’s are lamb-like. But, 
after all, let the House bear in mind 
the date. It is a fact that on the 13th 
September Mr. Plunkett was in pos- 
session of M. de Giers’s reply, which 
Lord Salisbury professes to Took upon 
as satisfactory, and it was not till the 
21st of September that we pressed on 
our Mission into the Khyber Pass. If 
the Russian assurances were to be relied 
upon,, why was the Government. in suvh. 
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a hurry to press the Ameer? It seems 
to me that we have actually gone to war 
with the Ameer—that we took the st 
that we knew would lead to war a aie 
after our officer was in receipt of Rus- 
sian assurances that the very cause of 
the war was going to be removed by 
the Russian Government. I admit that 
Mr. Plunkett’s despatch containing M. 
de Giers’s assurances were not received 
in England till the 18th of September ; 
but why did they not send a telegram ? 
What is the use of the telegraph? It 
is not given you merely to send showy 
telegrams, in order to raise a war fever ; 
it was given you that you might take 
steps to stop a war. The case is this— 
we have had cause for complaint against 
Russia, and we have fastened it upon 
the Ameer; we have gone to war with 
the Ameer on account of that Russian 
Mission ; and the upshot of the war will 
probably be this, as far as I understand 
it—that we shall annex the territory of 
the independent tribes lying between 
us and Afghanistan. This is an odd 
example of vicarious punishment. There 
is, too, an ascending scale of punishment 
—to the Russians, remonstrances of the 
most gentle order; to the Ameer, war; 
to the independent tribes, annexation. 
And it is curious, also, that the punish- 
ment falls exactly in the inverse ratio 
of the ability of the different parties to 
resist. I have detained the House very 
far beyond what I had anticipated ; 
but these Papers are interesting, and 
the story, I think, cannot be told with- 
out copious reference to’ them. We 
have seen the Government land us in 
this war; a war, as I think, unjust and 
unnecessary at the outset. I cannot 
come to the conclusion that anything 
else has been in their minds since the 
Pelly Conference was closed but this 
advance and rectification of the Fron- 
tier; and I am driven reluctantly to the 
belief that they took the opportunity of 
the Ameer’s unwise and improper con- 
duct—for unwise and improper, I think, 
his conduct was—to make that advance. 
And now, when you have made that 
advance, I should like to know what 
particular end you: expect to gain from 
it? That isa question I am not going 
to enter into at large. It may very 
likely form the subject of another de- 
bate. But the charges that I brin 
against them are that they have.adopted 
‘@ new policy in India; that they have 
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adopted that policy against the advice 
of all previous Viceroys, and against the 
advice of every officer of experience who 
has served in the Punjab, and who is 
entitled to form an opinion upon it; 
that they have acted upon that policy, 
and attempted to carry it out by threats, 
and by language unworthy of the Bri- 
tish Government, calculated to defeat 
the very end they have had in view, and 
to shake confidence in us throughout 
India; that they concealed this policy 
from Parliament and the country; and 
that it was only by concealing this 
policy that it could be carried out, for 
if we had had the story before us, there 
is such a consensus of opinion among 
those who have served long in India 
that I would have defied them to do so; 
further, that having a cause of complaint 
against the strong, they fixed the quarrel 
on the weak; and that, by their conduct, 
they have brought us to a war in which 
already gallant men’s lives have been lost, 
and homes made desolate, to atone for the 
blunders and errors of their Administra- 
tion. Now, these are grave charges. I 
have brought them on the foundation 
of the Papers that have been laid before 
us ; and unless the Government can clear 
themselves completely of these charges, 
I am justified in asking the House to 
assent to the Motion which I now make. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House disapproves the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government which has resulted in 
the War with Afghanistan,’ —(Mr. Whitbread,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question re ge “That the words 
proposed to be eft out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that the 
speech to which they had just been lis- 
tening had, as they would naturally 
have expected, been couched in mode- 
rate terms—more moderate, indeed, than 
those in which the hon, Member had 
recently addressed his constituents at 
Bedford. He would endeavour to follow 
his example, and to avoid, so far as pos- 
sible, what he might call the ‘‘ personali- 
ties’ of the question. He must ask the 
indulgence of the House if he had to 
follow the hon. Gentleman’s speech at 
some length. As he understood the 
charges. brought by the hon. Mem- 
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ber against the present Government, 
they were these—that the irritation of 
the Ameer’s mind had been caused en- 
tirely by the Government, and mainly, 
as the hon. Member evidently thought, 
because they had tried to induce him to 
accept British Residents. And then he 
went further, and maintained that the 
Government, having been desirous of 
late to annex additional territory in 
India, had taken advantage of a certain 
misconduct on the part of the unfortu- 
nate Ameer, in order to achieve that 
annexation. These were the grave 
charges that had been brought, to which 
he desired to offer a complete and entire 
opposition. But as they ranged over a 
long course of years, it would be neces- 
sary for him to present the House, in 
his reply, with a consecutive narrative of 
the relations of this country with Af- 


|'ghanistan, in the course of which he 


would endeavour to meet the various 
pointe of the hon. Member. When the 

eer, after various vicissitudes of for- 
tune, succeeded at length in getting 
under his authority the greater part of 
Afghanistan, he was desirous of entering 
upon friendly relations with the Indian 
Government. Lord Lawrence aided him 
with money and arms, and if he had re- 
mained in India he would probably 
have arranged a meeting with the 
Ameer. That intention had been carried 
out by Lord Mayo, who met him and 
discussed certain subjects with him very 
fully and frankly; and though he (Mr. 
E. Stanhope) was ready to admit that 
the representations made by Lord Mayo 
in the letter written at the close of the 
Oonference had been misunderstood and 
misrepresented by the Ameer, yet, at 
the same time, there could be no ques- 
tion that, whether from the nature of 
the assurances or from Lord Mayo’s own 
personal influence and judicious conduct, 
the Ameer left that Conference a satis- 
fied and a happy man. It had been 
said that Lord Mayo gave the Ameer a 
promise that we would never press a 
British Resident upon him. He (Mr. 
KE. Stanhope) had, on a former occasion, 
said in that House—and he was ready to 
say it again—that as between Lord Mayo 
and the Ameer the subject was never 
mentioned. But it was mentioned by. 
Lord Mayo’s. authority in the conversa- 
tions between his Agents and the Agents 
of the Ameer. And what happened 
was this—It was abundantly clear from 
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the despatch which the hon. Member 
opposite did not desire to read the end 
oF that the Ameer did wish us to estab- 
lish Resident Engineer Agents within 
his dominions for the purpose of afford- 
ing him advice. It was a boon which 
he asked us to grant him. It was in- 
cluded among the boons which he had 
asked from Lord Mayo at the time that 
he had begged for assistance in money 
and arms, and it was one of the boons 
which Lord Mayo thought that we ought 
not to grant at the then stage of our 
relations with him. The then state of 
things was summed up by the Duke of 
Argyll in 1869, when he said— 


“T have every reason to believe that Lord 
Mayo has consistently pursued the same policy 
of non-intervention & of the avoidance of en- 
tangling engagements, which was pursued by 
my noble Friend the late Governor General of 
India (Lord Lawrence). So far as my own 
instructions to Lord Mayo are concerned, they 
certainly have been to avoid all entangling en- 
gagements for the future with Afghanistan, 
and to maintain the British Government and 
the Government of India perfectly free in re- 

d to that and other conterminous States.”’— 

3 Hansard, cxov. 1087.] 


After this interview the first difficulty 
that arose was with reference to the 
Seistan boundary in 1872. The Ameer 
did not understand the nature of an 
arbitration, and the decision undoubtedly 
rankled in his mind for some time. 
But the terms of it, although, perhaps, 
very different from what the Ameer had 
expected, had been faithfully kept by 
him. But in 1873 a new element was 
introduced into the matter. Lord 
Northbrook, as it would appear, sug- 
gested that an Envoy should be sent to 
the Ameer to explain the Seistan decision 
to him. And what was the reply of the 
Ameer? He said that he should like 
to send an Envoy to us; but that if we 
preferred to send to him, he was willing 
to receive him. That was the spirit in 
which he received the overtures of Lord 
Northbrook. It was eventually agreed 
that he should send an Envoy to us, and 
then it appeared that the advances of 
Russia in Central Asia had greatly 
alarmed the Ameer. 
the Duke of Argyll seemed to think 
that the Ameer only pretended to be 
afraid of the results of those advances ; 
but he (Mr. E. Stanhope) thought that 
from the Papers themselves there un- 
doubtedly was substantial ground for 
the fears which the Ameer had then ex- 
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pressed. It seems perfectly clear that 
the Ameer was alarmed by the Russian 
advance in Central Asia, and that he 
sought our * seer against its conse- 
quences. Upon that point he accepted 
the statement of Lord Northbrook’s 
despatch to the Home Government on 
the advance of Russia, although, as 
Lord Northbrook stated, it was drawn 
more in accordance with Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech on Mr. Eastwick’s Motion than 
as expressing the views of the custo- 
dians of India. Lord Northbrook was 
of opinion that it was necessary and 
desirable that some more definite assu- 
rances should be given to the Ameer 
on this point, and he stated that the 
Cabinet at home gave their consent to his 
giving them. Upon that point he fully 
accepted the assurance of right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Lord Northbrook, 
however, gave those further assurances 
peer up in such a perfect mist of 
conditions that it was not surprising that 
the Envoy described those assurances 
as obscure, and asked for something a 
little more definite. The Envoy asked 
that the assurances should be put into 
writing, to be sent by Lord Northbrook 
to the Ameer, and that in that writing 
it should be stated distinctly that we 
intended to protect him against Russia. 
And what was the reply of Lord North- 
brook?. He would ask the House to 
remember what was the one assurance 
which had been given to the Ameer in 
1869 by Lord Mayo—an assurance in 
writing which was peculiarly prized by 
him, and which it was evident from the 
beginning to the end of these Papers he 
had stuck to with the greatest tenacity. 
Well, Lord Northbrook sent a letter to 
the Ameer, and annexed to it certain 
conversations—he only called them con- 
versations, not assurances—which had 
been held with the Envoy, and a Memo- 
randum which the Envoy was instructed 
to show him, adding, with reference to 
affording him protection— 

‘‘ But the question in my opinion is one of 


such importance that the discussion of it should 
be postponed until a more convenient oppor- 


It was true that | tunity 


And the Memorandum also contained 
those words and no more. Lord North- 
brook stated in his despatch that he had 
added those words because the Envoy 
had not authority to enter into the sub- 
ject; but there was nothing in the 
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Papers to show that the Envoy had not 
the necessary authority. Then in 1874 
occurred the arrest of Yakoob Khan. 
He had no particular reason for dis- 

uting the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
sy at the conduct of the Ameer in 
imprisoning Yakoob Khan was such 
that the Government could not justify 
it. There was one point of view of the 
matter, however, from which, doubtless, 
the Ameer might look at it. The Ameer 
stated that he had put his son in prison 
for two reasons — first, for rebelling 
against his authority; and, secondly, for 
engaging in intrigues with Persia to 
undermine his authority. Therefore, the 
Ameer himself might well conceive that 
he had ample justification for the course 
which he had pursued with regard to his 
son; and he quoted against us the lan- 
guage of Lord Mayo’s letter, in which he 
said he (the Viceroy) should regard with 
the severest displeasure any rivals who 
might attempt to dispute the Throne 
with him. Our interferences on behalf 
of Yakoob Khan had rankled in the 
Ameer’s breast for years, and it was the 
only grievance to which he had referred 
in his last letter. There was a good 
deal of evidence as to his state of mind 
in reference to us at this period of our 
relations. Lord Northbrook’s Govern- 
ment told us that his language after the 
return of the Envoy from Simla in 1873 
was “‘ anything butsatisfactory ;”’ he had 
refused to let peaceful expeditions, sent 
under Colonel Baker and Mr. Forsyth, 
pass through his territory ; he hesitated 
about accepting our gift of arms; and he 
had refused to accept the present in 
money we had offered him. In the 
meantime, it was abundantly clear that 
his relations with Russia had altered, 
and that he now no longer addressed 
them in merely courteous language, but 
as soliciting their favour. And what 
did he do towards England? In the 
earlier stages he said he was quite pre- 
pared to confer with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on the subject of his relations 
with Russia; and he sent on the letters 
which he had received from the Russian 
Governor General, in order that the 
Indian Government of the Queen might 
suggest replies. But if the House care- 
fully studied the Papers in consecutive 
order, it would find that after a time his 
friendly communication was altogether 
dropped ; and the only account which Her 
Majesty’s Government received of any 
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letters having passed between the Ameer 
and the Russian Governor General was 
the simple statement of the fact by our 
Agent. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked the hon. Mem- 
ber to state the date at which this form 
of communication was dropped ? 

_Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman would carefully 
examine the documents, he would find 
it very difficultto fix anyvery definite date 
for this event; but he would find the 
whole of it taking place within the 
years 1873-4-5; and when they came to 
1876, the House would find the Agent 
representing—before Lord Lytton had 
said one word directly or indirectly 
either to the Ameer or to anyone con- 
nected with him—the estrangement and 
the annoyance of the Ameer. This was 
stated in various ways and by different 
persons; but there could be no doubt of 
the fact that the estrangement and 
alienation came about before Lord 
Lytton had had any communication 
with the Ameer, and was the result of 
action taken by former Rulers of India. 
The Viceroy, in a despatch dated May 
10, 1877, wrote— 


“In short, the information gradually ex- 
tracted from our Cabul Agent convinced us 
that the system on which we had hitherto 
conducted our relations with Shere Ali had 
practically resulted, not only in the alienation 
of His Highness from the Power which had 
unconditionally subsidized and openly protected 
him; but also in the increased closeness and 
confidental character of his relations with the 
only other Power that can ever cause serious 
danger to our Empire in India.” —[ Afghanistan, 
No. 1, p. 168.] 

This was the state of things with which 
his noble Friend (Lord Salisbury) had to 
deal; and in referring to the action of 
his noble Friend, he wished it to be 
clearly understood that up to the present 
time he had dealt entirely with events 
which happened before Lord Lytton 
went to India, ‘and before the Ameer 
had any knowledge whatever of what 
Lord Salisbury had done in his capacity 
of Secretary of State. Up to the time 
of which he had been speaking, all Lord 
Salisbury’s actions had been included 
in confidential communications between 
himself and the Government of India; 
and he now came to speak of the time 
at which the Government of India com- 
municated what they had to say to the 
Ameer. It was clearly admitted by Lord 
Northbrook that the circumstances of 
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the time, and the steady advance of 
Russia, might at length force the Go- 
vernment of India to give to the Ameer 
assurances utterly different from, and 
far more definite than, those they had 
hitherto given ; and though he explained 
in a despatch in 1875 that he regarded 
the interference of Russia with Afghan- 
istan as neither probable nor near, yet, 
at the same time, he intimated that if 
that advance took place it might be de- 
sirable not only to give more definite 
assurances, but actually to enter into a 
Treaty with the Ameer for protecting 
him against foreign aggression, adding 
that the appointment of a Resident at 
Herat would be a necessary consequence 
of any such engagement as that to which 
he referred, and of the advance of the 
Russian Frontier. Lord Salisbury’s 
reply to this was, that if the Govern- 
ment were to wait for an indefinite 
period, as hinted by Lord Northbrook, 
the time for useful action might have 
passed, and that our influence with the 
Ameer, which was already on the wane, 
might have altogether disappeared. So 
that the only difference between Lord 
Salisbury and the Viceroy was as to the 
opportuneness of the time for the course 
which was suggested; and the conse- 
quences of the delay which resulted 
rested, to a very large extent, on Lord 
Northbrook, who for more than a year 
disregarded the instructions which he 
received from home. Which of the two 


was right? Events had shown that the | 


contingency which Lord Northbrook de- 
scribed as neither near nor probable 
had happened within three years; that 
the time had passed for the representa- 
tions which might have been made to 
the Ameer to be made with any chance 
of success; and that Lord Salisbury 
showed himself to be gifted with fore- 
sight which was entirely wanting in 
Lord Northbrook. Acting upon the con- 
clusions at which he had arrived, Lord 
Salisbury instructed Lord Lytton, on his 
arrival in India, to propose a friendly 
Mission to the Ruler of Cabul. A great 
deal had been said upon the pretext on 
which the proposal of that Mission was 
based ; but it seemed to be forgotten that 
the Ameer’s own Minister had suggested 
to Lord Northbrook that it being ne- 
cessary first to familiarize the Afghan 
people with the very idea of a Mission 
and of communication with the people 
of India, it would be unwise at the out- 
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set to set fully forth all the objects 
which it was hoped to attain by means 
of the Mission. The Envoy was to be in- 
structed to offer to the Ameer certain 
definite assurances in the event of his 
asking for them; but the Ameer posi- 
tively refused to receive the Mission on 
the 22nd of May, 1876—a date which 
was important, because at that time 
neither the occupation of Quetta nor the 
proposal of a Resident Envoy at Cabul 
had been- made, and these were the 
events which in some quarters were said 
to have led to all or a great part of the 
difficulty that had arisen. After the 
refusal further negotiations were com- 
menced ; and the Ameer agreed that Her 
Majesty’s Government should withdraw 
their Native Envoy from Cabul in order 
to confer with him at Simla as to the 
views of the Ameer. This was done, 
and the grievances, supposed or real, of 
the Ameer were set out at great length 
in the conversations which were recorded 
in the Afghan Papers. It transpired 
that his special grievances were—our 
decision as to the Seistan boundary, our 
interference in the case of Yakoob 
Khan, and certain steps we had taken 
with regard to Wakhan. It was then 
shown to the Ameer that Lord Lytton 
was most anxious to discuss these or 
any other grievances, and, if possible, 
to remove any misunderstanding that 
might have arisen. After this, further 
conversations took place between Lord 
Lytton and our Agent at Cabul, and he 
wished to protest against the language 
in which these conversations were de- 
scribed. It was certainly true that if 
there had been any desire on the part 
of the Government to withhold facts, 
they would have been amply justified in 
keeping back the records of these con- 
versations, for the reason that they were 
just as strictly confidential communica- 
tions as were those which passed be- 
tween a client and his legal adviser, 
whom he wished to put in possession of 
certain facts, but not in the precise lan- 
guage which he would use when ad- 
dressing the Court. Thus Lord Lytton 
impressed _ the Envey the import- 
ance of the Ameer being induced to do 
something in order to strengthen him- 
self in his external relations. It might 
be that some incidental expression 
might have been used which was not 
quite so judicious as could be wished; 
but the House would make every allow- 
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ance for the circumstances in which that 
Conference was held; and they must 
remember that such confidential com- 
munications were never before given in 
any such form as that in which they 
now had them. In one of these it was 
curious to observe what a number of 
fallacies the hon. Member had dis- 
covered. He had tried, indeed, to make 
out of it that between this country and 
Russia there was a secret Treaty for the 

artition of Afghanistan. He thought 
fe should waste time if he offered any 
observations on that subject. The evi- 
dence brought forward was so utterly 
me and unsupported by any facts, 
that he did not think it was worthy of any 
further consideration. But what was a 
much more serious matter was this—that 
the hon. Gentleman endeavoured also to 
draw the conclusion that the Government 
of this country was prepared to fulfil its 
written engagements, but that it would 
not keep its verbal engagements. Now, 
that was an utterly and entirely unfair 
and misleading interpretation to put on 
Lord Lytton’s words. The distinction 
Lord Lytton drew as between verbal and 
written assurances was the distinction 
which was always drawn by the Ameer ; 
and it was pointed out—as it always 
had been pointed out—that what the 
Ameer wanted was written and not 
verbal assurances. He said so in 1869, 
and he got them ; and he said so in 1873, 
and he did not get them ; and the Ameer 
had always relied on that little scrap of 
writing from Lord Mayo as something to 
be prized, because it was to the Oriental 
mind a thing he could understand. It 
was not a mere verbal undertaking, sur- 
rounded by conditions and all sorts of 
suggestions which were to the Oriental 
mind utterly and entirely a puzzle. 
Then followed the series of communica- 
tions between Sir Lewis Pelly and the 
Agent of the Ameer. There was only 
one condition, and that was the condition 
of Lord Lytton that there should be 
Resident Agents on the Frontier of Af- 
ghanistan. The hon. Member quoted 
a great deal against this proposal, 
and he must therefore ask the per- 
mission of the House to allow him 
to interpose at this point of his nar- 
rative what were the real facts on 
that subject. In 1857, the question of 
Resident Envoys was not only raised, 
but it was accepted for a definite pur- 
pose by the Ameer, and was incorpo- 
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rated in the Treaty. Under that Treaty 
they were entitled to appoint Resident 
Agents for a certain purpose, not, in- 
deed, at Cabul, but in other places. 
Again, in 1859 the question was mooted, 
and there could be no question whatever 
that the Ameer assented in principle to 
that condition. They had heard quoted 
the authority of Mr. Seton-Karr. This 
was the gentleman who, having been 
confidentially employed, thought fit, be- 
fore any of these documents were given 
to the world, to give to the public his 
version of the transactions. Now, he 
was told Mr. Seton-Karr was a gentle- 
man who did not speak the languages 
“amy id used on the occasion, and 

is evidence was not so powerful as 
that of other gentlemen concerned in the 
matter. He was not going to give his 
own evidence against that of Mr. Seton- 
Karr; he was going to ask the House 
to allow him to quote a much greater 
authority than his own. He was going 
to rest satisfied with the statement of 
Lord Northbrook’s Government. When 
the hon. Gentleman approached that 
period he ceased to read anything from 
the Papers. He gave them a general 
idea of what he thought; but if he had 
read one passage they would have had 
Lord Northbrook’s Government’s defi- 
nite views. He referred the House to 
the following paragraph in the despatch 
of Lord Northbrook’s Government in 
1875 :— 

“On the whole, however, we think that 
either the Ameer himself or his Minister, Noor 
Mahomed Shah, did in confidential commu- 
nications with Captain Grey express a readiness 
to accept at some future time not far distant 
the presence of British Agents at places in 
Afghanistan, excepting Cabul itself. But our 
impression is that the intimation was intended 
to be contingent either upon the receipt of far more 
substantial assistance than was promised the 
Ameer at the Umballa Conferences, or upon the 
conclusion of a Dynastic Treaty, that is, upon 
obtaining the recognition, in a Treaty with the 
British Government, of his son Abdoolla Jan 
as his successor. Such a formal recognition 
His Highness was anxious to secure, but Lord 
Mayo, for obvious reasons, declined to entertain 
the proposal.” —[_Afghanistan, No. 1, pp. 131-2.] 


Now that was clear and distinct. {Mr. 
Curtpers: Read the next paragraph. | 
He did not want to do anything unfair, 
he had not the next paragraph, and he 
did not know what it was, but he 
thought it had nothing to do with it. 
Passing on from 1869, it was clear the 
subject of Envoys was again discussed 
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in 1878. Under Lord Northbrook’s 
express instructions the Foreign Minister 
discussed the matter with the Agent of 
the Ameer, and then he suggested the 
appointment of Resident Agents in 
Afghanistan. Entire concurrence was 
expressed by the Agent in principle ; 
but in order to familiarize the people it 
was thought desirable, in the first in- 
stance, only to depute an Agent to 
examine the Frontiers of the country, 
and not to reside there until the 
people of the country understood the 
matter. The position of affairs, then, 
was this—that the principle had been 
assented to more than once by the Go- 
vernment of Afghanistan; that Lord 
Northbrook had himself suggested it 
as an indispensable condition for making 
a complete and definite Treaty with the 
Ameer; and that the Agent of the 
Ameer came to Peshawur in 1877 on the 
express condition, which had been fully 
explained to him, that it was understood 
he assented to the condition of the ac- 
ceptance of Resident Agents. From the 
first the great object the Ameer had in 
view was apparent. The Agent went 
over all the old grievances, and he 
showed no disposition whatever to come 
to a definite point. There was great 
delay; and all this time it was well 
known that the Ameer was hostile—so 
hostile that he had endeavoured to 
incite the neighbouring tribes to enter 
into a religious war. The conversations 
were drawn out to such a length that 
they seemed to be almost interminable. 
An hon. Memser: There is no evidence 
of that.] Was the hon. Member who 
said there was no evidence prepared to 
disbelieve the distinct statement, not of 
Lord Lytton, but of the Government of 
India? Well, that being so, from the 
spirit in which the Ameer had acted, 
and in which he had instructed his 
Agents to continue the negotiations, it 
did not appear to the Government that 
there was any great hope of the nego- 
tiations ending satisfactorily. How- 
ever, the Government were prepared to 
continue the negotiations. Now, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
had made a great deal of what took 
place at the time, and he had endea- 
voured to show that the Government 
were desirous of snatching an opportu- 
nity of ending those negotiations. Well, 
he (Mr. E. Stanhope) durst say they 
were, for it seemed to him they would 
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lead to no satisfactory results. But the 
inference which the hon. Gentleman 
drew from the despatch of Lord Lytton’s 
Government was not, he believed, such 
as the House would be disposed to draw. 
That Government had stated that the 
Ameer still desired to gain time; that 
he was sending another Envoy ; and that 
it was reported that he was prepared to 
accept our conditions. Probably, it was 
a report spread about by the Ameer 
himself to gain time, because he did 
not desire to commit himself finally 
either to Russia or to England. Then 
it was said—‘‘ Why did not Lord Lytton 
send home an account of those negotia- 
tions ?”” In the first place, the Govern- 
ment of India waited till those nego- 
tiations were concluded, and then sent 
home a despatch of great length and 
importance with the least possible 
delay. He thought it was unjust to the 
Viceroy of India to say that he delayed, 
for an unworthy motive, to send home a 
despatch because he desired to prevent a 
division of opinion in his Council from 
becoming known. If such imputations 
were to be made, he wished to know 
why did not the Duke of Argyll send a 
despatch to India and tell the Indian 
Government distinctly in 1873 what his 
policy was with reference to Afghan- 
istan? Hesent a telegram which it was 
impossible for any ordinary human 
being to understand. The hon. Member 
alluded to aletter written by Sir Henry 
Norman, in which he said that he had 
no opportunity of representing his dis- 
sent from the opinions of Lord Lytton, 
because of the delay in this despatch. 
That was a misleading statement. He 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) had an opportunity 
that very day of conversing with a gen- 
tleman who held a very responsible 
position not long ago in the Council of 
India, and he told him it was a well- 
established rule that dissent could not 
be entered before anything was dis- 
cussed; but that when the thing was 
thoroughly discussed it was open to any 
Member of the Council to make an entry 
of his dissent in the Minutes, and to call 
upon the Governor General to send the 
Minutes home. Sir Henry Norman 
neglected that opportunity. The next 
point to which he thought the hon. 
Member attached considerable import- 
ance was a statement of his noble 
Friend (Lord Salisbury) soon after the 
conclusion of the Conferences, Well, 
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Lord Salisbury had given a full ex- 
lanation of that in the other House of 
arliament. To that explanation it 

was almost impossible for him (Mr. E. 

Stanhope) to add. If the House was 

not prepared to accept the assurances 

-which his noble Friend gave as_per- 

fectly sincere there was really nothing 

more to say. But he did know that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 

Pontefract (Mr. Childers) and the hon. 

Member for Bedford, in the speeches 

which they had made in the country, 

had misquoted the language of Lord 

Salisbury. It might have been acci- 

dental ; but it was rather curious thatthe 

language should have been misquoted 
in the same way in both speeches. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he held 
Hansard in his hand, and handed it to 
the reporter. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he wrote down 
the statement precisely, and read it 
word for word. 

Mr. E.STANHOPE said, they must be 
very much obliged to him for affording 
them an opportunity of making these ex- 
planations. They were unfortunate in 
being reported by Zhe Daily News. 

Mr. CHILDERS believed the report 
in The Times was verbatim. The report in 
The Daily News was a very short one. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, nobody who 
read the speech of Lord Salisbury could 
doubt for a moment that the circum- 
stances were exactly those which he 
stated. He explained that then he spoke 
under circumstances which prevented any 
fullstatement—and he answered adefinite 
question put by the Duke of Argyll, 
and the proof that he was understood in 
what he stated was to be found in the 
subsequent speech of Lord Northbrook, 
who said that he understood Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech to apply only to an Envoy 
at Cabul. To resume; the Conference 
being broken up, the Government con- 
sidered it desirable to review the 
position in which we stood towards 
the Ameer. It was explained to him 
most fully that we desired and sought 
no quarrel with the people of Afghan- 
istan. Our object was that they should 
enjoy their independence, their peace, 
and their prosperity. We had no wish 
to interfere with their domestic concerns ; 
and while we carefully guarded our- 
selves from being supposed to accept 
the interpretation which the Ameer had 
put upon certain assurances of Lord 
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Mayo’s, we told him that we would not 
withdraw from the obligations we had 
previously entered into. We did not 
disguise from him that we should have 
preferred a policy of hearty co-opera- 
tion for the protection of our common 
interests; but if he would not have it, 
then we were prepared to revert to our 
former relations, only hoping that the 
day would come when he would see 
matters in the same light as we did, 
and be prepared to welcome proposals 
made to him in absolute good faith. 
So matters continued till an event hap- 
pened which changed the whole aspect 
of affairs. We learned in July last that 
a Russian Mission had arrived at Cabul, 
and had been welcomed by the Ameer, 
after having rejected our Mission. Con- 
sidering the events which were happen- 
ing in Europe, and the attitude of the 
Ameer, this appeared to the Government 
of India to constitute a grave political de- 
claration,and to necessitate are-considera- 
tion of our whole position. He (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) supposed that our only motive 
forcaringaboutthe affairs of Afghanistan 
had been the interest of India. We are 
placed in that country in a position un- 
exampled in the history of the world, 
as trustees for its many millions of in- 
habitants, and responsible for their con- 
tentment and prosperity. The Govern- 
ment of India had always held that the 
maintenance of Afghanistan as an in- 
dependent, strong, and friendly Power 
was desirable, not only as a_ barrier 
against the encroachments of any foreign 
Power, but as a security to our Fron- 
tier. Not that we had, or have, any ex- 
pectation of invasion, still less any 
fear of it. But it had long ago been 
pointed out that the influence of a Rus- 
sian Mission at Cabul would be per- 
ceptible throughout the length and 
breadth of India. As long ago as 1847 
Lord Palmerston thus expressed to Lord 
John Russell his views with reference to 
Afghanistan— 

“A Russian force in occupation of Afghan- 
istan might not be able to march to Calcutta, but 
it might convert Afghanistan into the advanced 
post of Russia, instead of that advanced post 
being in Persia; and whatever Hardinge may 
say of the security of the rest of our Frontier, 
you would find in such a case a very restless 
spirit displayed by the Burmese, by the Nepau- 
lese, and by all the incorporated States scattered 
about the surface of our Indian Possessions. 
These things would lead to great expense, re- 
quire great efforts, and might create consider- 
able damage. The best method of preventing 
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these embarrassments seems to be to take u 
such a position, not in posse, but in esse, a8 woul 
make it plain to everybody that we could not 
be taken by surprise.’’ 


Well, the Government of India, enter- 
taining the same opinion, felt that while 
Afghanistan was under British influ- 
ence, our Frontier—in itself a purely 
accidental one—was comparatively se- 
cure; but that if she were to become a 
mere tool of a foreign Power, a formid- 
able element of disturbance and intrigue 
would be introduced upon our Fron- 
tier, while within that Frontier the dis- 
turbing effect (to say the least of it) 
would be enormous. It would, he was 
sure, very much surprise the House if 
he were to tell it how numerous were 
the disturbances which had constantly 
been occurring upon our Frontier. There 
had been during the last 28 years no 
less than 19 expeditions, in which 
68,000 men had been engaged, and no 
less than 60 or 70 affairs of minor im- 
portance. And what, he should like to 
know, would have been the condition 
of our Frontier, if those who dwelt upon 
the other side of the mountains had 
always been hostile to us instead of 
friendly ? We should have been driven 
from a permanent state of peace estab- 
lishment into one of constant prepara- 
tion for war. And what was the course 
which was, under the circumstances, 
taken by the Government of India? It 
might have been, under some circum- 
stances, judicious to have treated the 
conduct of Shere Ali as a merely un- 
friendly act, and we might have re- 
mained inactive, or the suggestion of 
Lord Lawrence might have been adopted, 
and we might have retired from our pre- 
sent position to the line of the Indus. 
That was a matter which, however, he 
did not think he need argue for a mo- 
ment, for everybody must be aware 
what would be the effect which would 
be produced in India by any such aban- 
donment of our position as Lord Law- 
rence proposed. The point was one, he 
might add, which he was quite content 
to leave as it had been placed by the 
Duke of Argyll, in saying we could not 
allow Afghanistan to pass entirely under 
the influence of a foreign Power. Or 
we might have insisted that the course 
taken by the Ameer amounted to an act 
of open hostility to us ; but a much more 
moderate view was taken by the Govern- 
ment of India. They said— 
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“It appeared quite possible, however, that 
the significance of this event Fan oa have been 
over-rated or misconstrued in India, or that the 
Ameer himself might be induced, by timely dip. 
lomatic representations, to realize the gravity of 
his action, and to appreciate its inevitable effect 
upon his relations with our Government. But 
the only hope of clearing up any such misunder- 
standings, or of bringing our legitimate in. 
fluence to bear upon the Ameer, lay in the ro. 
newal of direct personal intercourse with him 
through a British Envoy.” —[Afghanistan,No. 1, 
p. 239.] 


That being so, the Government of India 
proposed to send a friendly Mission to 
the Ameer ; and they pointed out that 
they did not at the time anticipate that 
there would have been any serious -diffi- 
culty on the part of the Ameer in accept- 
ing that Mission. They hoped that he 
would, on the contrary, really have wel- 
comed it ; and that to make the attempt 
was, at all events, not only desirable, 
but absolutely necessary. And what 
were the steps which were actually 
taken? Were they unfriendly? Sir 
Neville Chamberlain was appointed to 
conduct the Mission, and he was given 
an escort of no unreasonable strength, 
and one by far smaller than that which 
the Ameer himself had brought with 
him into India upon a former occasion. 
If a smaller one, indeed, had been sent, 
it would have been regarded by the 
people of India as derogatory to our 
prestige. We had, besides, sent, in de- 
ference to the Ameer, Gholam Hussein 
Khan, who had already acted as Agent 
in Cabul, to announce the Mission. But 
it would appear that, from first to last, 
the sole object of the Ameer was delay. 
Our Agent was allowed to make only 
short marches. Four letters had been 
sent to the officers of the Ameer, of 
which a great deal had been said—they 
had been sent to clear the way, as it were, 
for our Agent, and in order that there 
might be no mistake as to his respon- 
sibility. That being so, Gholam Hussein 
Khan arrived in Cabul on the 10th of 
October. He had an interview with 
the Ameer, and from that time several 
letters had been received giving an ac- 
count of the state of feeling of the 
Ameer. Among those letters, which 
had been, as far as they were in the 

ssession of the Government, set forth 
in the Blue Book, there was one to which 
he thought it desirable attention should 
be drawn, because it explained the great 
point in all these communications—that 
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most of them had ‘been written under 
the influence of the Ameer. That letter 
explained previous letters, and was from 
Gholam Hussein Khan to Munshi Mu- 
hammad Bakhtyar Khan, and it was as 
follows :— 

‘‘The facts are these: Whatever I write is 
what I hear from the Wazir or from the Ameer, 
and some sentences are from myself. Consi- 
dering that the post is in the hands of the 
Ameer, and that nobody is allowed to commu- 
nicate with me, you may imagine what sort of 
an account I can give. The temper of the 
Ameer is hasty (or touchy), and he gives little 
or no attention to the letters from the British 
Government. The reason of his not inviting 
the English Mission is the intention to delay. 
Three Russian officers have gone back and two 
are still in Cabul. I suspect that the coming 
of the English Mission is impossible so long as 
the Russians are here (or until the Rus- 
sians have gone back). If the British Govern- 
ment is content to delay for its own purposes, 
then conciliatory letters may prove useful, but 
in the event of delay being considered inju- 
rious, then my stay here is of no profit, and I 
should be recalled in some suitable manner.”’— 
[Ibid. p. 247.] 


That being, as we were informed by 
Gholam Khan, the state of things, what 
did Lord Lytton do? Did he show him- 
self as anxious to precipitate matters as 
some seemed to suppose? No; he tele- 
graphed to Major Cavagnari that he was 
to take great care not to proceed in his 
arrangements with the Frontier Tribes 
in such a manner as to offend the Ameer, 
before the opportunity had been afforded 
of seeing whether he would accept our 
Mission. The delay, however, continued 
to go on, and time passed to such an 
extent that the Government of India 
felt they could wait no longer. Major 
Cavagnari accordingly proceeded and 
had an interview with the Agents of 
Shere Ali at Ali Musjid; and, with re- 
gard to that interview, he was glad to 
find the hon. Member opposite had not 
that evening spoken as he had done at 
Bedford, because at Bedford he spoke 
of the telegram which was sent by the 
Viceroy, giving an account of it, as a 
lying telegram. 

Mr. WHITBREAD: The word 
‘“‘lying”’ is one which never ought to 
be used in public speaking, and I am 
sorry it should have been. What I in- 
tended to convey was that the telegram, 
whoever it came from, gave a false im- 
pression of what had occurred. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The telegram 
was from the Viceroy, and such a word as 
“lying” applied to it was, in his opinion, 
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deserving of serious reprobation, and 
the hon. Member had certainly used it. 
Mr. WHITBREAD denied that he 
had applied such language to the Go- 
vernor General. He had copied the 
telegram from a newspaper, not know- 
ing who was the author of it, and what 
he wished to state—and what he was 
prepared to state in that House or any- 
where else—was that the telegram, in 
giving an abbreviated account of what 
had taken place, had conveyed a false 
impression of the scene at Ali Musjid. 
Mr. E. STANHOPE was sorry the 
hon. Gentleman had not corrected the 
report of his speech which appeared in 
the papers, and would only add upon 
that point, that any imputation on the 
character of the Governor General of 
India, who had such important negotia- 
tions to conduct, appeared to him to be 
extremely undesirable as well as unfair. 
They had great difficulty in presenting 
the telegrams in such a way as to do 
justice to the Viceroy, and afford an 
impartial statement of the facts. To 
say, then, that what he asserted was 
utterly untrue, was very hard on the 
Viceroy. That being the case, he was 
prepared to justify the telegram. Havy- 
ing read the Reports of Colonel Jenkins 
and Major Cavagnari, he was convinced 
that what the Viceroy had said was 
the whole truth. He would not quote 
the Report, which had been often quoted; 
but he really had thought that the 
House would believe the truth of the 
Viceroy’s statement as to what passed 
at that interview. That interview was 
also remarkable for another thing—the 
tact shown by Major Cavagnari. At 
any moment an incautious word from 
him might have precipitated a conflict ; 
and obviously, if Lord Lytton had in- 
tended that result, he would never have 
instructed him to preserve a cautious 
demeanour towards the subjects of Shere 
Ali. After the refusal of the Commandant 
of Ali Musjid to admit our Mission, the 
Viceroy, so far from precipitating a col- 
lision, telegraphs home that he would en- 
deavour to avoid it, and, if possible, to 
obtain a pacific solution. And after 
that, he instructed his Envoy to address 
a final Ultimatum to Shere Ali, and to 
offer time for consideration. This for- 
bearance was carried so far as to cause 
a delay of two months before the insult 
was resented, and of postponing military 
operations to the very last day possible 
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before the commencement of the. winter. 
He wished to ask hon. Members oppo- 
site, at what point of the negotiations was 
it that, in their opinion, the Government 
had gone wrong? He would like to 
know precisely what they would have 
done in like circumstances ? How would 
they have treated the Prince who had 
tried to stir up the Border Tribes 
against us, and who, in order to em- 
barrass us at a time when, to say the 
least of it, our relations with another 
foreign country were strained, had re- 
ceived an Envoy from that country 
whose intentions were avowedly hostile 
to us, while our counter-Mission was 
rejected in the face of all India, and at 
a point outside his own territory to 
which he had advanced his forces? In 
view of all those facts, the Government 
of India had felt that a crisis had 
arrived in our relations with Afghan- 
istan ; that if such conduct were tole- 
rated, a feeling might get abroad that 
we were losing our strength; and that 
that paramount influence in Afghanistan 
which ought to be ours was not only 
going, but absolutely gone. The Indian 
Government had felt that Afghanistan 
under a foreign Power might prove a 
constant menace to our safety in the 
East, and they had accordingly repre- 
sented to the Government at home the 
absolute and urgent necessity of taking 
some steps to secure our position. There 
could be no pretence for saying that 
Lord Lytton desired war—of all people 
in the world he was one of the least 
likely to desire it; and if there was one 
thing for which he would be remem- 
bered gratefully, it would be for the re- 
establishment of our Indian finances on 
a sound basis. Was it likely, then, that 
he should desire to overthrow that satis- 
factory basis, and to risk his whole re- 
putation and undertake the anxieties of 
war? The Government at home had 
entered upon the war with no light 
heart—though sometimes they had been 
accused of desiring war—but that had 
been at a time when they had achieved 
peace. In truth, they desired no war, 
and no annexation of Afghanistan ; yet, 
when dangers and trials were pressing, 
and when they felt that to take some 
notice of them was necessary and un- 
avoidable, if they had failed to do so 
they would have been untrue to their 
trust. In that spirit, they were quite 
ready to submit their conduct to the 
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judgment of Parliament, and were not 
afraid of the verdict. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, in my opi- 
nion, the two speeches we have listened 
to this evening are not likely to diminish 
the wonder that has been expressed in 
several quarters at the contrast between 
the eager warmth with which this matter 
has been discussed out-of-doors, six 
weeks ago, and the calm and dispassion- 
ate manner in which it has been debated 
within this House. But the circum- 
stances have greatly altered; for six 
weeks ago the question of war and 
peace was still open, and those who 
regarded war as a great calamity would 
have been something less than English- 
men if they had not discussed the subject 
with animation. The Government, how- 
ever, have now taken upon themselves 
the responsibility of declaring war. Overt 
acts of war have been committed; and 
it has become the duty of Parliament to 
say conscientiously whether they think 
what has been done should have been 
done or left alone. We are bound to 
do that, unless we are ready to sink to 
the rank of an Assembly which only 
meets to register the foregone conclusions 
of the Government. A theory has been 
propounded by several leading papers, 
that when war has once been declared 
the House of Commons has nothing to 
do but to hold its tongue and vote the 
money. But I cannot endorse it ; for the 
simple reason that it goes to maintain 
that the most important of all resolutions 
which the Executive can take—if only it 
be taken without first consulting Parlia- 
ment—is ¢pso facto removed from the cog- 
nizance of Parliament. I do not pro- 
pose to touch on any of the matters 
which have been treated so exhaustively 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Bed- 
ford (Mr. Whitbread), except in so far 
as that is rendered necessary by some of 
the observations of the last speaker. It 
is especially necessary to refer to certain 
remarks of his with regard to Lord 
Northbrook ; because Lord Cranbrook’s 
despatch identifies Lord Northbrook’s 
reputation with that of the Government 
which I had the honour to support. Lord 
Cranbrook, in the ninth paragraph of 
his despatch, has attempted to throw 
upon Lord Northbrook the consequences 
of the fatal step that was taken in 1876, 
and which has involved us in the war 
with the Ameer; and the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India evidently regards 
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—and justly so—Lord Northbrook as 
the recalcitrant agent of the present Go- 
vernment. The hon. Gentleman said— 
‘Events showed that representations 
which were addressed to the Ameer in 
1876 ought to have been addressed to 
him in 1875, and would have been ad- 
dressed to him but for Lord Northbrook.” 
Sir, I should rather say that events 
have proved the truth of Lord North- 
brook’s prediction, and that the conse- 
quences which Lord Northbrook said 
were certain to arise, if a certain fatal 
step was taken in 1875, have actually re- 
sulted now that that step was taken in 
1876. Lord Northbrook prophesied that 
if British Residents were pressed on the 
Ameer he would refuse to receive them. 
He has refused. He prophesied that 
the refusal would impair the influence of 
the British Government inIndia. It has 
done so to such a degree that we are 
going into a great war to restore that 
influence. He prophesied that the Ameer 
would be thrown into the arms of Russia ; 
and he has been thrown so completely 
into the arms of Russia that no one 
knows if ‘he will be got out of them. 
The hon. Gentleman, towards the close 
of his speech, asked the cardinal ques- 
tion on which the issue of this de- 
bate must turn, and that is—at what 
specific point of those negotiations the 
conduct of the late Government would 
have diverged from that of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers? Although I am not 
in the secrets of the late Government, 
I will not hesitate to name the exact 
point of separation, and that is just half- 
way through the Blue Book, at page 128, 
at the time when Lord Salisbury wrote 
a letter raising again the question of 
the British Agents in the territories 
of the Ameer, and insisting that his 
policy with regard to that matter should 
be carried through. Lord Northbrook, 
however, clearly shows that his policy 
with regard to Afghanistan had been to 
show the Ameer that we desired to assist 
him with ouradvice whenever herequired 
it, and not to press upon him the pre- 
sence of a British officer within his terri- 
tories. While I thank the Government 
for the fulness of the Blue Book—and 
feel bound to compliment the editor 
upon the skill with which he has arranged 
the several documents—I have yet to 
complain that there is one hiatus in the 
Papers which will have to be explained 
in a manner which will bring more 
conviction to the House than has been 
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produced hitherto—the absence of the 
Minute of General Norman, Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse, and Sir William Muir. Had 
that been given, it would have let 
some light in upon what is the differ- 
ence between the old and new policy 
of the Indian Government. Taking 
the Papers as a whole, however, such 
well-digested information, tracing the 
whole course of events, has never been 
laid before “Parliament to my know- 
ledge, and they give those who study 
them an opportunity of so tracing them. 
We have often heard of the high pitch 
to which the art of writing well is car- 
ried among our Anglo-Indian officials; 
but this collection of Papers proves that 
at the India Office there exists not only 
the art of writing well, but a still higher 
and rarer literary quality—the art of 
arrangement. This Book contains not 
merely the materials of history. It is 
history itself. Almost without a word 
of comment, the story is left to tell 
itself; and the only exception brings 
into strong relief the merit of the per- 
formance; for I cannot but think that 
the author himself would be glad if he 
had ended the Book at page 260. Lord 
Cranbrook ought to have been suffi- 
ciently confident in the excellence of his 
own production to have sent it into the 
world without the tail which he has put 
to it; and the unfortunate—and to those 
whose political and administrative repu- 
tations are concerned the very unfortu- 
nate—brevity and condensation of para- 

raph 9 contrasts most unfavourably 
with the full and detailed exposition of 
the rival policies of Lord Lawrence and 
Lord Lytton, of the late Cabinet and the 
present one. As to the merits of those 
policies we differ, and differ widely ; but 
as to their intention, it is difficult to see 
how there can be any difference of opi- 
nion whatsoever. The old policy con- 
sisted in full reliance upon a well-disci- 
plinedand well-appointed army, stationed 
within our own borders ; in keeping our 
troops in hand in a country where there 
was, or soon would be, complete means 
of lateral communication all along our 
Frontier, and where that Frontier would 
not be cut transversely by great ranges 
of mountains—as high as the mountains 
of the Bernese Oberland—which would 
hinder, instead of furthering, that facility 
of concentration which is the soul of 
modern, and indeed of all, warfare. 
Another supposed—and, asI think, very 
material—advantage of the old policy 
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was that our Frontier lay in a plain; | 
and the inhabitants of a plain when once | 
conquered are conquered for ever; | 
while there are few instances in history | 
in which the inhabitants of mountains | 
have been finally and thoroughly sub- 
dued and assimilated. Situated, to a 
great extent, in a fertile country, in the 
midst of their supplies, and in the very 
heart of the best recruiting ground in 
India, our Army had nothing to do, ex- 
cept to look after the who were 
in front of them, and no reason to 
trouble themselves about the people 
among whom they lived, or, still worse, 
the people who were behind them. And 
while this policy was, according to the 
very distinguished military men who 
held it, the most effective policy from a 
military point of view, it had, in the 
eyes of the soldier-statesmen who go- 
verned India, and who, while they were 
soldiers, were not ashamed of being 
statesmen, this immense recommenda- 
tion—that it was an economical policy. 
That was the opinion not of holiday 
soldiers, or penny-wise and pound-foolish 
economists. The Minute of 1869 em- 
bodying that opinion was signed by the 
statesman who saved the Punjab, and 
the General who had been Chief of the 
Staff of the Army which recovered India. 
Men who had been in such a position at 
such a crisis knew very well that a 
military danger, far more serious than 
any external military danger, would be 
the internal discontent that would in- 
fallibly result from increased and in- 
creasing taxation. Such men as these 
—such a man as Colonel Reynell- 
Taylor, the Commissioner of Umballah, 
who in three desperate campaigns has 
fought throughout the length and 
breadth of the country which he now 
wisely governs—hold the same view; 
as General Norman, who, in the course 
of 10 years, was 25 times thanked in 
general orders and despatches for services 
in the field—held the view that the old 
system of Frontier defence was the most 
effective for military purposes ; and that 
the system which was most effective for 
military reasons was—as in the long run 
must always be the case—the most truly 
economical. To put against opinions 
like these you have, indeed, great names ; 
but I must beg to remind the House 
that this is a matter on which we want 
something more than great names—we 
want exact calculations. General Nor- 
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Lawrence, are arguing in favour of a 
system which they know by experience ; 
which they have worked, and, to a great 
extent, have founded; a system which 
was in force for many years; a system 
which was in force from the moment 
when the Government of Lord Ellen- 
borough evacuated Afghanistan to the 
moment when the Government of Lord 
Lytton occupied Quetta. But the new 
policy is a thing of the future. The 
military and stillmore financial arrange- 
ments connected with it are matters of 
hypothesis and conjecture; and I am 
bound to say that the imaginations and 
ideas of some of its warmest supporters 
are—like the garrisons which they pro- 
pose to plant a couple of hundred 
miles from our present Frontier— 
not in the plain, but in the clouds. 
What are the data on which we are rely- 
ing, as against the minute, the well- 
founded, the familiar, and household 
knowledge of the old school of Punjau- 
bee administrators? Here is a speci- 
men of what—in default of any esti- 
mates proceeding from official and 
authentic sources—is put forward as a 
guide to the public opinion of the coun- 
try. General Shakspear, of the Ar- 
tillery—a very hard-fighting officer, 
though his distinguished services were 
done elsewhere than in India, and who 
appears to be at least as courageous 
with his pen as with his sword—writes 
to Zhe Times from the scientific club to 
say that, whereas our present Frontier 
would take 100,000 men to defend it, a 
scientific Frontier would require only 
5,000 men. Now, here we have a 
scientific soldier writing about a scien- 
tific Frontier from a scientific club, 
who tells us that, if the Russians 
attempted to invade us—for that, of 
course, is the contingency under which 
we should require 100,000 men to hold 
our present Frontier—we could keepthem 
back with 5,000 men. Sir, I cannot 
imagine how anyone—soldier or civi- 
lian—can believe that, by placing behind 
our backs a range of mountains 100 
miles broad, 13,000 to 17,000 feet high, 
and swarming with turbulent and faith- 
less mountaineers, we could at once repel 
Russia, and keep up our numerous, 
lengthy, and perilous lines of communi- 
cation with smaller forces than we have 
at present. It is at least an open ques- 
tion among scientific military men that 
a line on the summit of a range of 
mountains—or, still more, on the re- 
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verse of a range of mountains—is the 
very worst and most dangerous line to 
defend. You have not only to protect 
your main Passes—and for every one of 
those main Passes, if Russia came, 
5,000 men would be barely sufficient 
garrison—you have to watch and block 
every mule track, and even foot track, 
by which Infantry could pass in order to 
take your garrisons in the rear. Look 
at the experience of Turkey. By far 
the greatest ‘and most unmitigated mis- 
fortune of Turkey in the late war was 
the defeat which befel her at a time 
when events, political and military, were 
hurrying so fast that very little was 
heard of it in London—the battle which, 
I think, is called the battle of Kesnova. 
The Turks held the Shipka Pass and the 
neighbourhood in immense force, and 
with a most powerful artillery. They 
were attacked in front by the main Rus- 
sian Army. They beat the Russians 
handsomely. They were on the very 

oint of ruining their army, when Sko- 
peleft pushed his Infantry across paths 
by which he could not drag a single 
field-piece. He took the victorious 
army in therear. He had it at a hope- 
less disadvantage. Without a gun to 
help him, two-and-forty pieces of Artil- 
lery fell into his hands in a couple of 
hours. And when once they were 
beaten, the whole Turkish Army, being 
on the mountains—instead of being on 
their own side of the mountains—were 
captured, if I recollect right, to the 
number of 28,000men. Now, brave as 
the Turks are—heaven knows that I do 
not wish to argue too closely from them 
to our own valiant battalions ; but every- 
body who has studied military history 
knows that, in order to fight his best, 
the British soldier must, like other sol- 
diers, be placed in a position which ac- 
cords with the well-established princi- 
ples of the art of war. Iam stating the 
case insufficiently. I am conceding 
half of what is urged on the other side, 
when I say that if wepush our lineacross 
the mountains, for every soldier who, 
owing to our improved positions, we 
could spare from the front, we should be 
forced to tell off two to guard our com- 
munications. Austria requires 60,000 
men permanently to occupy Bosnia and 
Herzegovina—countries in which, taking 
them together, two-thirds of the popu- 
lation are favourable to her—and if we 
chose to place behind our Frontier a dis- 
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trict much like Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
with mountains thrice as high, and 
with a population not a man of which 
we can trust, to believe that we should 
in the end get off more cheaply than 
Austria, is, in my opinion, to labour 
under nothing short of infatuation. 
And, what is more, that is the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government. If the 
object of this war—the wisdom of 
which we condemn and you justify—is 
to provide India with a Frontier which 
can be defended more economically, 
what is the meaning of the announce- 
ment made in this House last Friday by 
the Under Secretary of State for India ? 
What is the meaning of his declaration 
that the Indian Government, with the 
unanimous consent of the Indian Coun- 
cil, had determined to increase the 
Native Army? And Zhe Times news- 
paper—which throughout the whole of 
this business has shown a minute ac- 
quaintance with the military intentions 
of the Government that is more than 
prophetic—Zhe Times newspaper, which 
two full months before war was de- 
clared, before ever the Chamberlain 
Mission had started from Peshawur, 
before nine out of ten Englishmen 
knew that such a Mission was to be 
sent, told us the exact number of 
troops which would be required in 
case Afghanistan was invaded, and 
entered into details so minute that 
it pointed out the destination of 
every half-squadron and half-battery— 
The Times newspaper now informs us 
that the Indian Government intends to 
increase every Native Infantry bat- 
talion by 200 men, and to add a propor- 
tionate complement of European officers. 
Under the old policy we contrived to 
guard India with 500 bayonets in a 
battalion; and since we have been in- 
formed by the Prime Minister—on the 
most solemn and important occasion on 
which, except from his place in Parlia- 
ment, a Prime Minister can speak—that 
we have gone to war to extend our Fron- 
tier ;.and since, by the confession of the 
Ministry, the first result of our extension 
of Frontier, as I can well believe, will 
be to add 40 per cent to the strength of 
our Infantry—apart from justice, apart 
from international morality, on grounds 
of British, or, as it is now called, Im- 
perial expediency—I emphatically put 
in my protest against such a war. I 
should very much like to know whether 
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Lord Beaconsfield, before he made his 
declaration at the Guildhall—which 
committed the country to a permanent 
military occupation of the North-Western 
Highlands—had considered in detail the 
practical objections which the Indian 
authorities made to such an occupation 
in the year 1869, and had satisfied him- 
self of the practical arguments by which 
those objections should be refuted? Let 
hon. Gentlemen turn to pages 56 and 57 
of the Afghan Papers—lI have not risen 
to take up their time by reading lengthy 
extracts, and still less shall I presume to 
translate into my own feeble and insuffi- 
cient language the phrases in which the 
ablest and most distinguished of our 
Punjab officials have put their opinions 
and their experience on record; but I 
beg hon. Gentlemen to read that part of 
Colonel Reynell-Taylor’s despatch which 
refers to the inconvenience—a word 
which, in the Indian language, means 
the peril—of permanently stationing 
Native troops on the other side of the 
mountains, and still more among the 
mountains themselves. It has been my 
great good fortune —a good fortune 
which I wish had been shared by some 
very prominent statesmen—to have had 
just enough connection with India to 
make me more than distrustful—to make 
me absolutely sceptical as to my own 
power of forming any sound opinion 
of Indian subjects as the result of my 
own observation. But I do know just 
enough of India—or, rather, of Anglo- 
India—to have some means of judging 
the relative value of the opinions of 
others; and I am certain that when 
Colonel Reynell-Taylor states, and gives 
the grounds for his statement, that the 
permanent occupation of the new Fron- 
tier will put a strain—and a very serious 
strain—on the discipline and the morale 
of our Native Army, he has said some- 
thing which will require a more weighty 
answer than a fewclever sentences inade- 
bating speech in the House of Commons. 
I look in vain in these Papers for a con- 
futation of these, as I think, convincing— 
and, if convincing, most alarming—argu- 
ments. At this moment, on both sides 
of the House, we are under the deep 
impression produced upon our judg- 
ments and imaginations by successes, 
which prove that the quality of British 
soldiership has not deteriorated, and 
the average quality of British military 
leadership has largely and unmistakably 
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improved. At this moment our Native 
troops, who have taken part in those 
successes, are under the influence of the 
just io and exultation which spreads 
itself like a second patriotism through a 
successful army; but when two or 
three—or, if you like, 20 or 30—years 
have gone by; when the novelty has 
worn off, and the cold, the discomfort, 
the exile, the entire breaking up of that 
family and domestic life which, to the 
Native soldier, constitutes a necessity of 
military service, have done their work, 
then the discontent of the 25,000 
Sikhs and Poorbeah Sepoys, who will be 
quartered in the Passes, will add a very 
serious feature to our Indian difficulties. 
But it will be said you may quarter the 
European troops in the Passes, and keep 
the Natives in the plains. That may be 
said in the House of Commons; but it 
will not be regarded as a practical solu- 
tion of the question in India. With 
200,000 men in arms under the com- 
mand of the independent Princes of 
India; with Scindiah adopting the 
Prussian system to arm his entire male 
population ; with our own Native Army 
120,000 strong; our 40,000 or 50,000 
British linesmen, and our 10,000 British 
Artillerymen are not a man too many 
to enable the Englishmen resident in 
Hindostan to sleep quiet in their beds. 
When the first flush of victory and con- 
fidence is over, I will venture to say that 
the least acceptable proposition which 
could be made to the Auglo-Indian 
community would be to denude Cawn- 
pore, Meerut, and Allahabad, in order to 
send 12,000 or 15,000 British bayonets to 
the other side of the Suleiman mountains. 
These were the considerations, I cannot 
doubt, which weighed with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when, in August, 
1877, he made his declaration against 
advancing our present Frontier. So 
strong was the right hon. Gentleman’s 
opinion in favour of the view which I 
have been advocating, that he declared 
himself opposed to the military occupa- 
tion of Quetta. Considerations—political 
and diplomatic—have since, I suppose, 
modified the right hon. Gentleman’s 
judgment; but on the military ques- 
tion—and I have not attempted to deal 
with any other—I boldly quote him 
as an authority in favour of my view. 
It is a thousand pities that we did 
not leave it for Russia, if she wants 
to invade us, to entangle herself in a 
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preliminary conflict with the Ameer, 
and hamper and handicap herself 
with the bitter animosity of that 
most resentful nation—the effect of 
whose patient but watchful hostility we 
ourselves, a generation ago, learned by 
memorable experience. I could wish no 
worse fortune for our worst enemy than 
to have turned himself—as we have con- 
trived to turn ourselyes—into the enemy 
of the Afghan race. An hon. Friend of 
mine opposite—who, I think, hasnot been 
in India—the other day, when speaking 
to his constituents, described the Ameer 
as the puppet of Russia. With much 
greater justice, the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Eastern Division of the 
West Riding (Mr. C. Beckett-Denison) 
—who has been in India for a long 
time and to some purpose — spoke 
of the Ameer as a Potentate who was 
anxious to rub the noses of England and 
Russia together. But, unfortunately, 
we needs must step in and remind Shere 
Ali that there was a Power far more 
formidable than Russia, and far nearer 
to his doors, who demanded of him 
much greater sacrifices, and was deter- 
mined to inflict on him a more intoler- 
able humiliation. I candidly admit that 
the negotiations with Lord Northbrook 
in 1873 left the Ameer sullen. I am 
very much inclined to think that they 
found him sullen; but Shere Ali, what- 
ever else he may be, is no fool; and 
some much stronger motive than sullen- 
ness is required to induce a Ruler to 
defy a Power which could at any time 
occupy his capital on six weeks’ notice, 
and that motive was terror—terror, 
mixed with indignation, at the persistent 
determination to force upon him British 
Residents; theinvitation—forso he would 
read it—to accept the fate of so many 
other Native Rulers who had admitted 
British political officers within their Fron- 
tiers—to run the usual round of semi- 
independence, total dependence, and then 
final subjugation and extinction. Heknew 
his people better than we know them. He 
knew that when Afghans saw the white 
faces lording it in their streets they could 
not be trusted to keep their fingers off 
the foreigner. He knew—if we have for- 
gotten it—how often, among a people less 
hot-blooded and vindictive than his, the 
downfall of a Native dynasty has begun 
with an attack upon the British Residency. 
And in this frame of mind he heard 
that Quetta—which stands at the back 
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gate of his country, as Peshawur stands 
at the front gate—was occupied by a 
military force; and he heard it, as we 
well know, with much the same feelings 
as George III. heard that Napoleon 
was encamped with 100,000 men on 
the cliffs off Dover. And, finally, his 
Envoy was invited to a Conference 
at Peshawur, to which our Envoy 
came with the draft of a Treaty in 
his pocket, which as hon. Gentlemen 
will see, if they turn to pages 190, 191, 
was expressly, carefully, and most 
effectually drawn for the purpose of 
turning him into a subsidised dependent. 
If we wished to hurt his feelings; if we 
wished to pick a quarrel with him; if we 
wished to thrust him—whether he willed it 
ornot—intothe capacious arms of Russia, 
I cannot even conceive what other course 
we should have taken. But the details 
of the process by which this unhappy 
Ruler was forcibly alienated from British 
influence, which by the end of this week 
will be familiar to the country, I leave 
in more capable hands. My endeavour 
to-night was not to enlarge upon the 
justice or injustice of our conduct— 
though my vote in the division will be 
affected by that consideration—but to 
show, apart from right or wrong, that 
we are doing not well, but ill for our 
own interests by going to war in quest 
of a scientific Frontier. 

Mr. MARTEN said, it must be as- 
sumed that the Government was follow- 
ing the advice of military men of 
experience, and he pointed out that 
the testimony of an experienced com- 
mander like Lord Napier of Magdala 
was in favour of the Frontier which was 
now sought for North-Western India. 
In that noble Lord’s opinion the asser- 
tion that we were secure in India if we 
remained within our mountain boundary 
was at variance with all history. A 
mountain chain that could be pierced in 
many places was no security if you hid 
behind it. How much Austria lost in 
not defending the Bohemian mountains ; 
and what might have been the position 
of the Turks had they properly secured 
the passage of the Balkans? The prin- 
cipal charge the Mover of the Amend- 
ment had made against the Government 
was that they had inaugurated a new 
policy with regard to our Indian Posses- 
sions, and that that policy was a policy of 
preserving ourselves against the aggres- 
sions of Russia. But he(Mr. Marten) dis- 
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tinctly repudiated that charge; for he 
contended that they had, on the contrary, 
endeavoured to pursue the same policy, 
making allowance for the changes which 
were found necessary under the altered 
circumstances. As he understood the 
policy of the Indian Government and of 

ngland with regard to Afghanistan, it 
was that we desired Afghanistan should 
be independent, strong, and, above all, 
that it should be friendly to us; and if 
these three conditions were fulfilled, our 
position on the North-Western Frontier 
would be safely protected. The real 
ground of complaint put forward by the 
Ameer, according to his Envoy, was the 
interference of the Viceroy with regard 
to his son. How could it then, in fair- 
ness, be said that we had given him 
umbrage by asking that he should enter 
with us into an offensive and defensive 
Treaty, which was, he contended, a pro- 
posal for a complete alliance justified by 
the advances of Russia, and for the due 
effect of which it was necessary that we 
should have the means of having Resi- 
dent Agents? Reviewing the Papers 
at considerable length, the conclusion he 
arrived at was, that had we, at an earlier 
period, adopted a wise and friendly policy 
we might still have been on friendly 
terms with the Ameer, who had at 
one time avowed his willingness to be 
the enemy of our enemies. That friendly 
disposition had, for some reasons not 
clearly explained, been disturbed. He 
(Mr. Marten) was very strongly im- 

ressed with the belief that both the 
ndian Government and the Govern- 
ment of this country, before the acces- 
sion to power of the present Ministry, 
had not been sufficiently alive to the 
active progress made by Russia in Cen- 
tral Asia. The House was asked to 
express its disapproval of the general 
olicy of the present Government; but 

om what had been already said in 
the debate, and the references that had 
been made to the Papers in the hands 
of hon. Members, the present war, he 
maintained, had been forced upon the 
Government by circumstances arising 
out of the policy of their Predecessors ; 
and if they had pursued a timid or 
rocrastinating policy they would have 
ost a great opportunity, in his opinion, 
of strengthening our Indian Frontier. 
The purchase of the Suez Canal shares ; 
the assumption of the title of Empress 
of India by Her Majesty ; the visit of 
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the Prince of Wales to that country; 
were, he believed, all portions of a 
eal which had been pursued by the 
overnment with great skill and per- 
severance, and which was calculated to 
uphold our great and glorious Empire. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I understood 
the hon. and learned Member opposite 
(Mr. Marten) to say that the policy 
which the Government have recently 
ursued in India is not a new one, but 
is only the policy of their Predecessors, 
with some slight rectification. I think, 
in the face of the Papers, he will find it 
difficult to establish such a statement as 
that ; and I think it entirely inconsistent 
with all that fell from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for 
India. I listened with great attention 
to the very able statement he made to- 
night. It was a clear and consistent 
statement ; but I thought it a little in- 
complete. It made clear the position 
which the Government occupied as to 
Afghanistan; but it left me a little in 
doubt as to the position which the 
Government think they occupy in regard 
to Russia. I understand, from the ac- 
count given in the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stanhope), that the hos- 
tility—and the evidently increasing hos- 
tility—of the Ameertowards this country 
was an all-sufficient justification for the 
policy pursued. He told us that this 
hostility was in a measure due to the 
action we had taken with regard to his 
son, Yakoob Khan; to our refusal to 
complete with him a defensive and offen- 
sive alliance; that it was owing to the 
unfortunate action of previous Viceroys; 
that it was due to a variety of circum- 
stances; but there was one thing which 
had not the slightest effect on the good 
will of the Ameer towards us, and that 
was the attempt to force upon him the 
residence of British officers in his terri- 
tory. This statement was made on the 
authority of Captain Grey, who reported 
that Mahomed Shah had declared the 
Ameer would not object to receive 
European Agents in other places than 
Cabul. But the hon. Gentleman omitted 
to quote the statement which followed 
the one he read, and which is from the 
Governor General in Council, in which 
he says, in reference to this statement, 
that, looking at all the circumstances of 
the case, and the absence of all official 
record of a conversation of a private 
and confidential nature, he was not 
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justified in founding an opinion that the 
Ameer was willing to receive a European 
Agent at Herat. Proofs are not want- 
ing that both the Ameer and his father, 
Dost Mahomed, persistently, and on all 
occasions, objected to such a Mission. 
And what stronger proof could be af- 
forded of this than the fact that he 
refused an alliance with his powerful 
neighbour and £100,000, rather than 
accept such a condition? What are the 
proofs the hon. Gentleman has given 
us of the unfriendliness of the Ameer? 
First, he tells us of the attempt to get 
up a “Jehad” against the British 
Government. But I believe that if there 
is any truth in what appears to be only 
a rumour—for though he tells us this 
upon the authority of the Governor 
General, it must be recollected that the 
Viceroy does not report from his own 
knowledge, but from Native and other 
sources—but —— there is anything 
in this report that a religious war was 
attempted to be got up, it was directed 
against both Russians and English. 
The second proof of hostility is the re- 
fusal of the Ameer to accept the Mission. 
That refusal is a proof of his dislike at 
having the Mission thrust upon him, 
and not of his unfriendliness towards 
us. From the general argument, it 
appears the Government have thought 
these reasons sufficient to change the 
policy of their Predecessors ; but what I 
wish to point out is that no intimation 
of this change was given to the House. 
When the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) gave Notice 
of his Resolution I gave Notice of 
an addition thereto, in the shape of a 
censure upon the Government for not 
having, previous to declaring war, taken 
Parliament into its confidence, and for 
having withheld Papers so long and on 
inadequate pretexts. This was not in 
any sense hostile to the Motion of the 
hon. Member. Indeed, I hoped to have 
his support. I find, however, that, 
owing to a change in the order of the 
debate, which has transformed the 
Resolution into an Amendment, I am 
not able to propose my Resolution. 
Therefore, I withdraw it. But Ido this 
the more willingly because I clearly 
understood from the speech of the hon. 
Member for Bedford that he proposed to 
include in his reasons for condemning 
the conduct of the Government, the 


groundsI purposed to set out in my ad- 
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dition. As it is, even if the failure to 
consult Parliament was not in itself the 
cause of war, and even if it cannot be 
shown that war might have been pre- 
vented if the House had had the pre- 
vious opportunity of discussion, yet there 
is a great difference between consulting 
Parliament now, when the country is 
irretrievably committed to war, and of 
consulting Parliament before the war 
commenced. There may have been 
times of national peril and emergency, 
when it was impossible to take the 
opinion of Parliament before it became 
necessary to declare war; and there 
have been many and more frequent 
cases in which Parliament has been kept 
so fully informed of all the circumstances 
leading up-to war that they were fully 
prepared for its declaration, and might 
even be said to have consented by impli- 
cation. But in this instance we have 
been kept in absolute ignorance of what 
was going on, and not merely so, but we 
have been misled by statements and as- 
surances that, if true to the letter, had 
the effect of throwing us off the scent. 
I do not attempt to deny that what has 
been done may be in strict accordance 
with Constitutional precedent. But I 
want the House to see that the use of 
this precedent, in the present instance, 
practically reduces the House of Com- 
mons to impotence, so far as influence 
over our foreign relations is concerned. 
Whatever might be the intention of the 
Government, practically, the effect of it 
is to deprive the nation of all control 
over foreign affairs. Some hon. Mem- 
bers have invented a convenient theory 
by which opposition is silenced in the 
presence of foreign complications. If 
we attempt discussion before war breaks 
out, we are hampering the Government 
in negotiations and endangering peace. 
If we wait until war is upon us, then it 
is said that, in an unpatriotic way, we 
are dividing the country in the presence 
of the enemy; while if we postpone dis- 
cussion until the war is over, until ar- 
rangements are made, then we are told 
we are guilty of futile fault-finding and 
unnecessary retrospection. The thing, 
in fact, comes to this—that it is not the 
business of the House of Commons or 
the people to express an opinion on 
foreign affairs—this should be left to 
the responsible Advisers of the Crown— 
the House of Commons confining its 
functions only to paying the bill. I 
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want to ask them to consider to what 
their practice will eventually lead. They 
mistake the temper of the people of this 
country—they reckon without their host 
—who think the people will consent to a 
system so fatal to the future destinies of 
the country. You may bring Parlia- 
mentary government into contempt; but 
the only result will be that public 
opinion will find expression in less sa- 
tisfactory ways. You may diminish the 
influence of Parliament; but you in- 
crease that of public agitation. You 
may choke up the channel between the 
people and the Ministers of the Crown ; 
but the stream will still flow on, and 
find a less safe and less convenient 
course. If, on general grounds, it be- 
hoves Parliament jealously to guard its 
just authority, in the present case we 
have special reasons for deprecating the 
treatment we have received. There has 
been a great change in the policy which 
has governed India for the past 40 years, 
and which has been advocated by lead- 
ing Members of the present Government ; 
and during the time that this change has 
been in progress, we have had frequent 
assurances from the Ministry that there 
was not the slightest intention of chang- 
ing it. Ido not taunt the Government 
with the fact that their utterances now 
are inconsistent with their previously 
expressed opinions. Circumstances may 
have changed, or, what is more pro- 
bable, their view of the circumstances 
have changed. But I do complain that 
they have allowed us to believe no 
change was in contemplation. The 
Papers produced, and the speech we have 
heard to-night, show the extent and 
nature of this change, and the degree to 
which the old policy of masterly inac- 
tivity with regard to India has been 
abandoned, for what I call a policy of 
‘¢ masterful activity.” Lord Cranbrook 
has drawn up the case for the Govern- 
ment in paragraph 10, and tells us how 
when he came into office circumstances 
demanded a policy of timely precaution 
—an admirable phrase; one of those 
phrases for which we are indebted to the 
present Government, meaning more than 
it appears to mean. I confess I do not 
understand how it is possible to recon- 
cile speeches made in former debates by 
Members of the Government with the 
evidence we find in these Papers. The 
speech which my hon. Friend (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) has already quoted from the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer I hope the 
latter will explain with satisfaction to 
us, who require no assurances of his 
good faith, but who are compelled to 
say that we have been misled by it. On 
August 9, 1877, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said— 

‘“‘T have always demurred to the idea which 
has been put forward by some, that the best 
way to meet danger is to advance beyond our 
Frontier, and have always held that the true 
lines we ought to lay down for ourselves are 
these—to strengthen ourselves within our Fron- 
tier, and to do so by a combination of measures, 
moral and material.” 

And, again— 

‘¢ The main lines of our policy are unchanged, 
and I believe the country will be satisfied with 
and will wish them to continue.’”’—[3 Hansard, 
ecxxxvi. 718-22. ] 


Yes, Sir; but would the country have 
been satisfied if they had known that at 
the very moment when these words were 
uttered our policy had been changed— 
that a policy of ‘‘timely precaution ’”’ was 
in full progress—and that an English 
Viceroy had actually been instructed by 
his Government to find a pretext—or, if 
he could not find one, to create one—to 
cover demands which they dared not 
openly avow? The other night the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke with 
some indignation of a statement made 
by the noble Lord the Leader of the 
Opposition, to the effect that the war 
was being waged on false pretexts; but 
he did not appear to me to appreciate 
the exact nature of the accusation which 
I understood the noble Lord to bring, and 
which, in any case, Inow venturetorepeat. 
We do not accuse the Government of 
going to war on a pretext which to them 
appears insufficient; we do not accuse 
them of such grotesque wickedness; but 
we do say that the pretext held out to 
usis not the real one. We do not make 
this charge on our own authority; we 
make it on the authority of the friends 
and supporters of the Government. I 
find the semi-official newspaper, Zhe 
Pioneer of India, of the 21st August, 
speaks of the Mission to Cabul as 
follows :— 

‘“‘ Tt is a measure for which the way has been 
carefully prepared by the policy of the Indian 
Government during the last two or three years, 
and it should begin the establishment of our re- 
lations with the most important State on our 
Northern Frontier on a satisfactory basis. 
Everything that Lord Lytton has done in con- 
nection with the North-Western Frontier has 
been directed towards undoing the blunders of 
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the past. The work has been one of time, be- 
cause the way had to be picked carefully. There 
has been a powerful, though wrong-headed, op- 
position at home to circumvent.” 


Now, how can this be reconciled with 
the assurance of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that at this time there was 
no change in the main lines of our policy 
with Afghanistan? I do not know whe- 
ther it is a strictly Parliamentary prac- 
tice ‘‘to circumvent” an Opposition, 
which I understand to mean ‘to take 
in.” But it is not alone the wrong- 
headed opposition which suffer, but so 
also do the Parliament and people, from 
being kept in the dark. e have been 
told that the Russian Mission at Cabul, 
which took place after the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is suffi- 
cient to account for a change in the 
policy of the Government; but I can point 
out that pressure upon the Ameer began 
years before this Russian Mission was 
thought of; and, in any case, the Russian 
Mission was certainly not a just cause of 
war against the Ameer of ‘Tadao, 
The reception of the Russian Mission by 
the Ameer was, I believe, very unwilling 
on his part. I believe it to have been 
unwilling for one reason—that he de- 
layed it for more than a month before 
he allowed it to enter his territory. But 
I say the reception of that Mission would 
be a very natural act, a mere act of self- 
preservation, after the warnings and 
threats which he had received from the 
Viceroy. He had been told by the 
Viceroy that very probably Russia and 
England would combine to wipe him out 
of the map ; and I think it very natural 
that he should take the first friendly 
offer he received from one of the two 
Powers. Then we have the fact of the 
withdrawal of Sir;Lewis Pelly’s Mission, 
just at the moment when news came 
that the Ameer was prepared to assent, 
although unwillingly, to the demands 
which were made upon him. When you 
couple that with the peremptory manner 
in which the Mission of Sir Neville 
Chamberlain was carried through, and 
the violent language of the Viceroy 
about the earthen pipkin and the two 
iron pots, it certainly seems to me as 
though, on the part of the Indian Go- 
vernment at all events, there was a 
foregone determination to go to war, 
and to find in the Cabul Mission, or in 
something else, an excuse for a policy 
which was to end in a rectification of 
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territory and a scientific Frontier. If the 
reception of an English Mission was the 
sole object of the Government, that 
might have been obtained on two or 
three occasions; but if a rectification of 
territory was what was wanted, then we 
can easily understand that such a policy 
as was pursued was a very sure and cer- 
tain way of effecting the desired object. 
I desire to ask hon. Members whether, 
assuming that British interests would be 
served by such an alteration of Frontier 
as is now contemplated, whether we are 
to hold that British interests are alto- 
gother independent of considerations of 
right and justice? Does anybody sup- 
pose that we should have dared to avow 
or carry out such a policy in a European 
country? And is it sufficient to call a 
man a barbarian in order to discharge 
oneself of all obligations to treat him 
with common fairness and consideration ? 
Are we to go on piling up one pretext 
after another; to act as judges in our 
own cause ; and in this way to justify our 
policy of injustice and aggrandisement ? 
Only carry this a little further, and it 
would be a justification of any invasion 
of national freedom and national inde- 

endence. Only admit that a country 

as to follow the law of self-preservation 
without reference to others, and it is 
evidently a justification for an attack— 
say of France upon Belgium, or Ger- 
many upon Holland, or the absorption 
of Canada by the United States—and 
this deliberate attempt to substitute 
might for right in dealing with Indian 
Princes, and the law of force for the law 
of nations, is certain, in my opinion, to 
have a most disastrous effect upon the 
true foundations of our Indian Empire. 
The Duke of Wellington, writing a 
letter to Major Malcolm, said— 


“T would sacrifice Gwalior, or every Frontier 
of India, ten times over in order to save our 
credit for scrupulous good faith.” 


Recently a celebrated historian, who 
gave utterance to a similar sentiment, 
was very severely taken to task; but I 
do not suppose anyone would venture to 
doubt the patriotism of the Duke of 
Wellington. But what are we doing? 
What of this scrupulous good faith? 
What of our prestige in India? These 
we are willing to throw away in pursuit 
of the hazy phantom of a ‘scientific 
Frontier.” What is a scientific Frontier ? 
The Government have not vouchsafed 
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to us at present any definition of what 
they understand by it. I do not sup- 
pose they would find it easy to get 
any two great military authorities to 
agree upon the exact boundary which 
should give us security; and if they did 
agree, who is there that does not know 
that agreement would have no finality 
about it? If you begin a policy of this 
kind it has no end. Each successive 
stage brings us one step nearer to the 
inevitable time when we shall find our- 
selves face to face with Russia, and any 
further rectification of Frontier will be 
only possible at the expense of a Euro- 
pean war. It is a curious thing that 
whenever we have had the misfortune 
to be governed by Ministers who affect 
a spirited foreign policy, the country at 
once becomes a prey to apprehension 
and panic. At one time it is Spain 
which is the object of this unworthy 
fear; then France; and now it is Russia. 
We hear a great deal of a “great” 
England and of our Imperial destiny ; 
and this great England, with enormous 
resources in men and money, is betrayed 
into an unworthy and undignified appre- 
hension, which, I say, should never 
enter into its mind as long as it does not 
meddle with what does not concern it. 
Those take the truest estimate of Im- 
perial greatness and power who believe 
that ‘‘ when a strong man armed keep- 
eth his house his goods are in peace,” 
and none can make him afraid. Those, 
on the contrary, take a mean, unworthy 
view who are always going fussily about, 
going to war with some one, for fear 
that some one should anticipate them by 
going to war with them. I have only 
one point more to which I wish to call 
attention. I object strongly not only to 
the policy of the Government, and to the 
way in which it has been carried out, 
but also to the time at which it has 
been adopted. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary lately rebuked 
an hon. Gentleman for speaking of 
Russia as an enemy of this country, and 
said the Queen was on friendly relations 
with all the European Powers. At the 
time of Sir Neville Chamberlain’s Mis- 
sion there was no emergency—we were 
in full enjoyment of peace with honour— 
at that time there was a slight revival 
in trade, which had been depressed so 
long. Now that revival is abso- 
lutely checked, and the nation’s indus- 
tries are prostrate—trade is worse than 
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I ever knew it before. I can speak with 
authority of my own district. Birming- 
ham is fortunately situated in having so 
many industries carried on there that it 
does not suffer so much as other towns 
in times of bad trade, for if one trade is 
slack, the chances are that another trade 
will be busy. But, at the present time, I 
know no trade which is making any 
satisfactory return for the capital en- 
gaged in it ; and I know of a great many 
which are being worked at a loss. In 
the district of Staffordshire things are 
still worse. The coal and iron industries 
are almost destroyed. Of 150 blast fur- 
naces in South Staffordshire, less than 
40 are at work ; and there is not a month 
in which one or more are not added to 
the unemployed. I happen to be Presi- 
dent of the Board of Arbitration which 
settles the wages of the ironworkers for 
the whole of the central district of Eng- 
land; and I have had, unfortunately, to 
my great regret, to award three succes- 
sive reductions of wages, until they have 
touched the lowest point which has been 
known for 25 years, and there is not the 
slightest sign of seeing improvement. 
And yet this was the time—when there 
was no emergency, when there was no 
reason for haste—when the Indian Go- 
vernment chose, and which the Home 
Government approved, for taking steps 
which so greatly add to the prevailing 
distress and stagnation. I suppose it 
may be said that in criticizing and con- 
demning the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment we are acting the part of a fac- 
tious Opposition. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment seem to think that the functions of a 
Constitutional Opposition is to shut its 
eyes and open its mouth, and take all the 
Government pleases to send them. But 
it was not always so. It was not in this 
sense that the Leaders of the Conserva- 
tive Party used to understand the duties 
of an Opposition. In 1857, at the time 
of the China War—which, in my opinion, 
was as unjust and as immoral as the 
present war—Mr. Disraeli opposed the 
Government of the day, and supported a 
Vote of Censure upon them, which was 
carried; and afterwards, when Parlia- 
ment was dissolved and Lord Palmer- 
ston appealed to the country, Mr. Dis- 
raeli, in an address to the electors of 
Buckinghamshire, wrote some words 
which are very apposite to the present 
sa He said of Lord Palmer- 
ston— 
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“With no domestic policy, he is obliged to 
divert the dtcation of the people from ie ton, 
— of ss — to the distraction 
of foreign politi ise pystem is 
turbulent i ‘gressive that ble rule at home 
may be tranquil and unassailed, Hence arise 
excessive ge yee heavy taxation, and the 
stoppage of all social improvement. The 
general policy which I should enforce at. this 
juncture may: be contained in these words— 
* Honourable peace, reduced taxation, and social 
improvement,’ ” 


Sir, we appeal from Lord Beaconsfield 
in 1878 to Mr. Disraeli in 1857. For 
my own part, I would not wish wiser 
words or better words in which to ap- 
peal to my constituents when the time 
comes—as I sibporely hope it may come 
very soon—when .the nation will be 
called upon to decide between the two 
sides of the House. If its decision 
should be against us, we shall bow to it 
with what resignation we may; but 
until we know it to be given at the 
polling-booth I, for one, will not believe 
the nation will sanction a policy the 
military necessity for which is doubted 
and denied, and which, regarded from 
any ordinary standpoint of morality, is 
unjust in its objects, and dishonourable 
in the means by which it is sought to be 
obtained, 

Mr. RIDLEY considered the most 
satisfactory chapter in the Blue Book 
was that which recorded the success of 
Lord Mayo in gaining over Shere Ali as 
the real friend of this country. There 
were two policies to be pursued with re- 
spect to Afghanistan as a Frontier State; 
one was to have treated him as an in- 
dependent Sovereign—in which case 
neither we nor Russia had any business 
to have a Resident at his Court—and 
the other was to say we would defend 
him against the assaults of foreign foes, 
provided his foreign policy met. our 
views—and in that case we must have a 
British Resident upon whom we could 
depend, to give us authentic information 
of what was going on in his Kingdom. 
As long as Russia did not interfere with 
Afghanistan we were content to stand 
aloof; but as. soon asshe sent a Mission 
to Cabul, and the new factor of Russian 
aggression came into consideration, it 
was necessary to provide in some more 
determined manner for the safety of the 
Empire under our control. Lord Mayo 
was satisfied thatthe Russians meant. to 
be friendly, and that the. fears of Shere 
Ali might be set aside; and Lord 
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Northbrook assured him he was safe 
under the assurances of Russia, but 
Shere Ali himself knew better. Before 
the ink was on the Treaty of 
Umballa we found that General Kauf- 
mann was opening communications with 
the Ameer; and as Lord Northbrook 
chose to rely upon Russian assurances we 
had thrown the Ameer into the arms of 
that Government, These assurances re- 
minded him of the Acts of Parliament 
which were passed at the time that the 
English were conquering India. Eng- 
land acted in a similar manner last 
century, when, in spite of the written 
law at home, we conquered India. But 
for that disobedience of the law, we 
should ave been without half the Dec- 
can and half of Hindostan at this 
moment. Therefore, without considering 
the question of right, they could not 
close their eyes to the fact that the 
Russians had never ceased advancing in 
Central Asia since 1847, and the Ameer 
had a better chance of observing that 
advance than we had. Shere Ali, from 
his own Kingdom, could serve the 
Russians if he chose. He was on the 
spot, while we had to depend upon de- 
spatches at at least 1,000 miles from 
what would be the scene of action. It 
was, to his mind, clear from the first 
that the Russians meant more than they 
said when they wrote letters to the 
Ameer expressing hopes that he would 
be friendly to the Russian nation, and 
telling him that by good behaviour he 
might in time merit the favour of their 
good master the Czar. After these 
letterg had been treated by Lord North- 
brook in the way he had described, the 
relations between India and the Ameer 
entered upon a new phase; because in 
consequence of a disturbance which had 
arisen in reference to the boundaries of 
Afghanistan, it wasconsidered necessary 
that there should be an interview 
between Lord Northbrook and the 
Ameer. This was after Shere Ali had 
received letters from Russia which had 
caused him apprehensions as to which 
he had received assurances. At that ne- 
gotiation Shere Ali asked more than any 
Government of England could grant; and 
he was also told that, as there was no 
possibility of his being invaded by 
Russia, the question of guaranteeing 
him against the consequences of such 
an invasion could not be considered. 
From that point commenced the ultimate 
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enmity of the Ameer, who began to 
think that he had better turn his eyes 
to what he thought might prove the 
strongest nation; and it also became clear 
that Russia meant more than courtesy 
in sending her first messengers, for she 
increased their number andthe frequency 
of their visits, and showed a disposition 
to take steps which might favour her 
advance, either in Central Asia or in 
Hindostan. He thought the despatch 
quoted by the hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Whitbread) would not serve his 
purpose ; because it was based upon the 
supposition that Russia was not to inter- 
fere with Afghanistan. This was at the 
basis of their negotiations ; and he there- 
fore failed to see the force of the argu- 
ments used by those who had the 
direction of the Government of India at 
the period in question. Ifthe Russians 
were not in Afghanistan, England need 
not be there; but the contrary state of 
facts applied with equal force; and he 
warned the country that it behoved it to 
take care of itself in this matter, if 
Russia was to be allowed to occupy a 
position from which she could pour her 
troops down through the Passes into 
India. He did not think the country 
could look with equanimity on such a 
state of things. Such acourse reminded 
one of no parallel in history except it be 
that of that King who, while the battle 
was going on which decided the fate of 
his Sovereignty, retired to a little place 
apart, and meditated upon the fortune of 
the shepherd who had nothing to do 
with Kingdoms. He did not think they 
would be content to say—‘‘ Here on this 
mole-hill I will sit me down; to whom 
God will, be victory.” That was not 
the course which would recommend itself 
to the country. Their fathers won the 
Empire of India with the sword and the 
bayonet, and India had, at all events, 
received some benefits. The ryot might 
be poor; but he knew now that what he 
sowed would be his to reap. He knew 
also that in India everyone was equal 
before the law; and he (Mr. Ridley) 
could not believe there were not some 
ties beyond those of military occupation 
which bound together the Indian Go- 
vernment and its subject-population. 
Such was the Empire they had received 
from their fathers, and it was their duty 
to see that it passed from their hands 
untarnished and the extent of its terri- 
tory undiminished; and not only that, 
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but that it passed to their descendants 
rotected, in the first place, from the 
ands of a foreign invader; and, in the 
second place, by developing mutual in- 
terests and strengthening ties, increase 
the happiness, contentment, and freedom 
of the country. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER congratulated 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. Ridley) upon the ability he 
had exhibited in his first speech to the 
House. He must be allowed to say, 
however, that he thought it would have 
been a speech which would have been 
more appropriate in support of the Go- 
vernment had they acted in a deter- 
mined manner towards Russia instead 
of against the Ameer of Afghanistan. 
The real question of importance that 
they had before them was this—whether 
the war with Afghanistan was necessary 
or not, whether it was provoked, and 
whether the Government could have 
avoided that war? There could be no 
more important question than that, and 
it seemed to him that it transcended 
all other questions before the House. 
As to the charges made against the late 
Government, he would be content to let 
them rest; and especially with reference 
to that 9th paragraph in the despatch 
to which so much reference had been 
made, he was quite content to leave 
that charge and its reply to the judg- 
ment of the country. He had not in- 
tended to say much upon one other ques- 
tion ; but it was of so much importance 
that he must make some allusion to it. 
He referred to the question whether 
the statements made by the noble Vis- 
count the Secretary of State for India 
were consistent with the facts in his pos- 
session? The Under Secretary of State for 
India passed very lightly over the speech 
made oe Lord Salisbury in 1877; but it 
was of some importance that they should 
briefly consider it. In that speech Lord 
Salisbury said—“ Our relations with the 
Ameer of Cabul have undergone no ma- 
terial change since last year.” With 
what had since transpired that statement 
seemed to him wonderful. That speech 
was made in June, 1877, and on March 
80 the Conference at Peshawur had 
been closed, and negotiations with the 
Ameer had been broken off, the Na- 
tive Agent must have been withdrawn, 
and, in fact, that policy of not insisting 
upon the reception of Resident Agents— 
a policy supported by Lord Lawrence 
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and Lord Mayo, and a change from 
which was resisted by Lord Northbrook 
and disapproved by half of Lord Lytton’s 
own Council—a disapproval they heard 
nothing of until quite recently—that 
policy had been changed, and changed 
for months, and the result of that change 
was to break off negotiations with the 
Ameer; and yet Lord Salisbury stated 
there was no material change in our 
relations with the Ameer. Lord Salis- 
bury also stated there was no reason for 
“‘any apprehension of any change of 
policy in our Indian Empire.” This 
was one of those statements which were 
literally true, but which were, he might 
say, naturally misinterpreted. There 
was no apprehension of change of 
policy, because the change had been 
already made for months. They had, 
however, a complaint to make far more 
important than any charge against the 
late Government, or any charge of in- 
consistency in the statements of Mem- 
bers of the present Government, and 
that complaint was, that a change in 
policy was made which resulted in war, 
and which most men experienced in 
Indian affairs thought must, and all 
knew might, result in war, and yet Par- 
liament was allowed to separate without 
any consultation being held with regard 
to this change. He quite admitted that 
there would be a danger in depriving 
the Executive of the power of declaring 
war; it was an ancient and a proper 
Prerogative; but, like many another 
Prerogative, it depended on its being 
exercised in the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. He did not for a moment 
say {that under no emergency could a 
fresh line of policy be adopted without 
Parliament being consulted ; but what he 
did say was that when there was not an 
emergency a fresh line of policy ought 
not to be adopted without some intima- 
tion to Parliament, as had been the case 
in the presentinstance. But now let him 
go to the main question, which was one 
of the most important that could come be- 
fore the House or the country, and that 
was—were we engaged in a war in which 
we ought to be engaged? He would 
not go over the story told by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread). He would not go back tothe 
condition of affairs before Lord Lytton 
went out to India; though, at a fit 
time, he would be quite prepared to de- 
fend the acts of Lord Northbrook, Lord 
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Lawrence, and Lord Mayo. They all 
three carried out the same policy. The 
House at that hour—a quarter to 12 
o’clock—would not wish to hear ex- 
tracts; but would it allow him to refer 
to a letter that had appeared from Sir 
Henry Norman? Sir Henry Norman, 
who distinguished himself at Delhi, had 
been Indian Military Secretary. He was 
on Lord Mayo’s Council, and was on 
Lord Northbrook’s Council, and re- 
mained for some time on Lord Lytton’s 
Council. On his return home, the pre- 
sent Government showed their con- 
fidence in him by placing him on the 
Indian Council. Sir Henry Norman, in 
that letter, said— 

‘“‘ My opinion was, and is, that up to the time 
of Lord Northbrook’s departure the Ameer had 
no feeling of hostility to us, though he was 
somewhat out of temper, and was disquieted by 
writings which more or less pointed at measures 
distasteful to him. Any real resentment he 
may have_ subsequently shown is entirely due, 
according to my belief, to measures taken from 
April, 1876, to the present time.” 

The writings to which he alluded were, 
he supposed, those of Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, whose book, published in 1875, 
recommending the annexation of a great 
part of Afghanistan, was doubtless in 
the Ameer’s possession, and had much 
to do with his suspicion of the inten- 
tions and real desires of England. But 
the Ameer had not declared war against 
us. The question was, why we had 
declared war against him; what griev- 
ance we had against him; not what 
grievance he had against us. He was 
suspicious and angry about the course 
we adopted with reference to his son; 
but there was no reason to suppose 
he would commit any acts of hostility. 
Lord Lytton went out—he was not 
blaming Lord Lytton—under positive 
orders from Lord Salisbury to insist on 
the reception of permanent Agents, and 
then came the first overt act in our 
change of policy towards the Ameer— 
the letter dated July, 1876, insisting on 
the reception of such Agents. What was 
the next step? By arrangement with 
the Ameer our Native Agent at Cabul 
came to Simla in order to know what 
were the desire and objects of the Vice- 
roy, so that he might convey informa- 
tion with regard to them back to the 
Ameer. Then came that remarkable 
conversation which the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State had passed 
over lightly—in his opinion, somewhat 
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too lightly. The Under Secretary of 
State for India (Mr. E. Stanhope) had 
stated that this conversation was con- 
fidential; but did hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite suppose that the two statements 
— first of all, that if the Ameer did 
not do what was required of him rivals 
might be encouraged; or, secondly, 
that the Russians might wipe him 
out of the map—were not intended to 
be communicated by the Vakeel to the 
Ameer; and, if so, was it not to be ex- 
pected that from the moment he received 
them he would be frightened, angry, and 
suspicious? ‘Well, as a matter of fact, 
he did become very much frightened, 
and at last sent word that he was help- 
less; that he greatly objected to have 
English Agents sent to reside on his 
territory, but that if it was insisted on, 
he would send one of his Ministers to 
meet our Envoy ; and after considering 
all the difficulties of his position, the 
Ameer said they might arrange that 
British officers might be brought to 
live on the Border. Here, therefore, 
was a great concession made by the 
Ameer; but the Ameer’s Minister died, 
and the Conference was broken up. 
The hon. Gentleman’s explanation of 
the reason why Lord Lytton closed that 
Conference he must confess he could not 
understand; nor could he make the ac- 
count of it given by Lord Lytton himself 
consistent with the statement of Viscount 
Cranbrook. Lord Lytton had certainly 
said in his despatch that the Ameer had 
been inciting the Border Tribes against 
him, and preaching a jehad ; but, so far 
as he (Mr. W. E. Forster) had been able 
to see from the Papers, no proof what- 
ever of that statement was furnished. 
But, be that as it might, the Confer- 
ence was broken up, the Native Agent 
was withdrawn, and nothing more was 
heard of any proceedings for a period 
of 14 months. And what, he would 
ask, was the position of the Ameer 
during that time? We had withdrawn 
our promise to protect him, and there 
was a positive statement in the despatch 
of Lord Salisbury to the effect that we 
had done so, for he said— 


“ Any illusions, therefore, which Shere Ali 
may have entertained upon this point have been 
effeetually dissipated. He has further learned 
that the British Government will not undertake 
the formal responsibility of assisting him to de- 
fend his country from the attacks of external 
foes, or of supporting his dynasty against sedi- 


Mr. W. E. Forster 


{COMMONS} 
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tion, unless British officers are allowed to re- 
side on the Frontier for the p of acquir- 
ing information for communication to their Go- 
vernment.—[_Afghanistan, No. 1, p. 224.] 


There was a curious letter at page 247, 
in which it is stated— 


“T suspect that the coming of the English 
Mission is impossible so long as the Russians 
are here (or until the Russians have gone 
back).” 


That brought out a remarkable coin- 
cidence of dates. That letter was written 
on the 19th of September—the very same 
day on which Lord Salisbury received a 
reply from St. Petersburg that the Rus- 
sian Mission was a mere Mission of 
courtesy. He really saw no ground for 
proceeding to hostile measures with the 
Ameer. The threatening messages 
which had been sent to him were still 
rankling in his memory; and how could 
they, at a time when he was suspecting 
that he was the pipkin, as he was told, 
between the ‘“‘ two iron pots,” expect him 
to refuse permission to the Russian Envoy 
to enter his territory? He hoped the 
House would consider—he was sure the 
country would, when they read the whole 
of these statements—that the Govern- 
ment were not justified in this war upon 
the Ameer. No doubt he was a barba- 
rian, but he had his own feelings about 
independence; and the Government 
ought to have considered much more 
deliberately whether they should force 
their Envoys upon him. He might be 
told this was not a mere question of 
justice or injustice; that it lay much 
deeper; that this was a necessary war— 
necessary to the safety of India—and 
that they must not be led away by senti- 
mental considerations of justice. Well, 
but what would be said if, instead of 
being a necessary and a wise war, it 
was an unnecessary and an unwise war ? 
Suppose that, instead of securing the 
safety of India, it positively endangered 


it? Many people certainly entertained 
this opinion, and among them were some 


who knew much more about the matter 
than he did, or, for that part of it, than 
the majority of hon. Members knew. 
They were going to war with Afghan- 
istan in order to guard India against 
Russia. But how? Was that object to 
be effected by conquering and annexing 
Afghanistan, and by extending our 
Frontier over that mountainous country 
until we met Russia at a disadvantage ? 
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[‘‘No!’] Some people had advocated 
that; he did not know whether the Go- 
vernment had done so. Well, then, 
should we leave Afghanistan indepen- 
dent? But in what a position would 
she be, and with what disposition towards 
us? This was not our first Afghan 
War; we had had another; and there 
was not one now that he could find to 
justify it. In this case, too, we should 
eave memories behind in a hostile Af- 
ghanistan, though we said our great 
object was to guard against Russia by 
having a friendly Afghanistan. There 
was a report that the Ameer had 
fled out of the country. If that 
were true, whom were we to put in his 
place? Was it another Shah Soojah? 
Then it was said we wanted to rectify 
our Frontier. Well, he would not enter 
into that question; but this he would 
say—that for every one competent mili- 
tary expert who said that the new Fron- 
tier was scientific there were two who 
said it was unscientific. One word about 
the only statement which the Govern- 
ment had vouchsafed as to their grounds 
for going to war before war was de- 
clared. The Government said in the most 
authoritative manner, through the lips 
of the Prime Minister, that they were 
bound to go to war, not because they 
had been provoked and were obliged in 
honour to do so, but because they 
wanted a rectification of Frontier. That 
confession of Lord Beaconsfield was, 
perhaps, the most cynical statement 
which ever fell from a Prime Minister. 
It was made on the 9th of November, 
when the Government had not yet got 
an answer to the Ultimatum sent to the 
Ameer. It was possible that the Ameer 
would have accepted the Ultimatum. 
There was not a single word in the Ulti- 
matum about a rectification of Frontier; 
and yet the Prime Minister said we were 
making an arrangement for rectifying 
our Frontier. He blushed to hear it; 
and the only excuse he could find for 
the statement was that we were taking 
the Frontier, not from the Ameer, but 
from independent tribes. If so, why go 
to war with the Ameer? He was one 
of those who, whenever an important 
question arose, asked himself, when he 
opposed the Government—‘‘ Whatshould 
I do if I were not in Opposition?” He, 
and those who acted with him, could 
not tell Gentlemen opposite the exact 
course they would take; but it might 
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fairly be asked what would be the di- 
rection of their policy? Hethought the 
enormous majority of those, both in and 
out of the House, who supported this 
Amendment would, first of all, say they 
would have ‘‘ peace with honour.” That, 
however, was not very easy since the 
Government had chosen to plunge us 
into war. He believed the Opposition 
might go further and say — ‘‘ We would 
take—and you ought to take—the very 
first opportunity of coming to honour- 
able terms with the Ameer.” Having 
shown the enormous superiority of our 
strength, we ought to try to convince 
him that we returned to our old and 
disregarded our new policy. What was 
this old policy—the policy of Lord Law- 
rence, Lord Mayo, and Lord North- 
brook? It was to try to convince the 
Ameer first, that it was neither our wish 
nor our interest to annex his territory, 
or to conquer him, or to take from him 
his independence ; and, secondly, that 
it was our interest, and would be our 
intention, to secure him from any un- 
provoked attack by Russia. That was 
the assurance which Lord Northbrook 
gave to the Ameer; an assurance quali- 
fied by the necessary condition that the 
aggression was not to be provoked by 
the Ameer himself. That was our old 
policy, and it formed a strong contrast 
to the new one, which was to protect 
the Ameer against Russia, but only on 
the condition that he submitted to terms 
which he believed would destroy his 
independence. We might return to that 
old policy, though it would not be easy 
to do so, because the Government had 
made the Ameer suspicious and caused 
his people to share his suspicion. Hav- 
ing endeavoured to answer a question 
which might be asked of the Opposition, 
he desired in turn to put a question to 
Her Majesty’s Government. He thought 
the country ought to know more about 
our relations with Russia in this matter. 
It ought to know something more about 
the understanding referred to by Lord 
Lytton, when he sent word to the 
Ameer— 


“‘Tf the Ameer does not desire to come to a 
speedy understanding with us; Russia does; and 
she desires it at his expense.””—[ did. p. 183.] 


He thought they had a right to ask 
whether there was an attempt at such 


an understanding with Russia now ; and 
he would therefore repeat the question 


(First Night.] 
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put by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bedford— ‘Is there any probability of 
our having another secret Treaty with 
Russia ?”’ If there were no secret under- 
standing with Russia, he should like to 
know what was the meaning of Lord 
Lytton’s statement, which certainly was 
not made without authority? They ought 
to know why, and upon what ground, 
Lord Lytton ventured to send such a 
message to the Ameer. Still more im- 
portant was it to know how the matter 
stood now. It seemed to him almost 
impossible to believe that our relations 
with Russia in this business rested as 
stated in the documents which had been 
presented to Parliament. On the 8th of 
August, 1878, the Indian Secretary told 
the Foreign Secretary— 


“Tt is the Russian Cabinet alone which is 
responsible for the acts of its Agent; and it is 
the Russian Governor General of Turkestan, 
rather than the Ameer Shere Ali, who, with or 
without authority, is at this moment pursuing 
a policy of which the effect must be to seriously 
agitate the minds of Her Majesty’s subjects 
throughout India.’’—[ Central Asia, No. 1 (1878), 
p. 143.] 


What did the Government do upon 
that? Lord Salisbury sent on the 19th 
to our Embassy at St. Petersburg a re- 
quest that the Mission to Cabul might 
be at once withdrawn. On the 18th of 
September he received an answer that 
the Mission was of a conditional nature 
and one of simple courtesy. Yet war 
was declared against the Ameer after- 
wards; and in the Papers presented to 
Parliament one of the chief grounds for 
the declaration of war was alleged to 
be the formal reception of this Mission. 
Therefore, he repeated his question— 
‘* Have the Government accepted this ex- 
planation of Russia as satisfactory ; and, 
if so, why did they make this reception 
of an Envoy one of their chief grounds 
of complaint against the Ameer?” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Lord John Manners.) 


Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he presumed there would be no 
difference of opinion as to the necessity 
for the adjournment of the debate, or 
as to the desirability of continuing it on 
the next day (Tuesday). He presumed 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
appeal to those hon. Gentlemen who had 


Mr. W. E. Forster 


{COMMONS} 
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Notices on the Paper to give way. There 
was, however, one point which it was 
desirable to decide, and as to which 
some understanding ought to be come to 
that night. A very general opinion had 
been expressed by very many hon. Mem- 
bers that as there was very little Business 
on the Paper for Wednesday the debate 
should be continued on that day. If that 
were the wish of the majority of the 
House, there were two ways in which the 
object in view might be accomplished. 
They might either meet at the usual hour, 
or the Standing Orders might be sus- 
pended, and the debate continued at the 
ordinary hour in the evening. It was 
very desirable that some understanding 
should be arrived at; and he was sure 
that in this matter it would be the wish 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, as it was of 
himself and his Friends, to consult the 
convenience of the House. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, as 
his name was on the back of the Bill 
which was down for Wednesday, and as 
his hon. Friend who had charge of it 
was not present, perhaps, before the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer rose, he might be 
allowed to say a few words. This mea- 
sure affected a large number of voters, 
especially in the large towns, like Lon- 
don, and it dealt with an entirely novel 
question, which had never before been 
discussed in that House. The matter 
had, however, been under the consider- 
ation of several Revising Courts, and it 
had engaged the attention of a great 
many local bodies in London and else- 
where. Therefore, it could not be as- 
sumed that the Business on the Paper 
for Wednesday was purely formal. 
There were also obvious objections to 
continuing the debate on the Wednes- 
day. Ifit were commenced at the usual 
hour, 12 o’clock, he feared there would 
be a very small attendance. On ordinary 
Wednesdays hon. Members came down 
at some time in the day, because there 
was the certainty, at some time or other, 
of a division. But there would not be 
this attraction to bring them down next 
Wednesday ; and there might be, there- 
fore, the greatest difficulty in making a 
House. If, on the other hand, they were 
to meet in the evening, that would be 
very unusual. There was no absolute 
pressure of time which rendered this 
step necessary ; while it was also open 
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to the objection that many hon. Mem- 
bers had already made arrangements 
which would keep them away during the 
greater portion of the evening. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, this was really one of those 
questions which must be decided entirely 
by reference to the convenience of the 
House. No doubt it was desirable, as 
much as possible, to shorten the time for 
which hon. Members were to be detained 
in London at this season; and as there 
were a great many speeches to be made 
it would be an advantage if they could 
goon with the debate on the Wednes- 
day. At the same time, he felt very 
strongly the force of the two objections 
which had been urged by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke). He and the Go- 
vernment, and he was sure he might say 
the noble Lord opposite, were only 
anxious to fall in with what was the 
general feeling of the House. It ap- 
peared to him that the most convenient 
course, if anything were to be done in 
the way of altering their course of 
procedure, would be to take the debate 
in the morning, and not to attempt to 
meet in the evening. In the first place, 
five nights of consecutive debate was 
very hard work; and, secondly, a good 
many arrangementshad probably already 
been made for the evening. On the 
other hand, Wednesday morning might 
be very well spent in the discussion. If 
a Sitting were proposed in the evening, 
it would be necessary for him to give 
Notice that evening that he would move 
the suspension of the Standing Orders. 
It would not, however, he believed be 
necessary to give Notice that evening of 
any formal Motion that the debate be 
taken on Wednesday morning. Unless 
he heard any decided expression of opi- 
nion that they should sit in the 
evening, he thought it would probably 
be better that he should not give that 
formal Notice, but that the debate 
should be continued on the Wednesday 
morning, if it were thought on the next 
(Tuesday) evening, after consideration, 
that it was desirable to do so. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he entirely con- 
curred in the views expressed by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) against the Morning 
Sitting on Wednesday. It was quite 
certain that they would have a very 
small attendance; and, in his opinion, the 
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debate would be very inferior indeed. 
If they were to continue the debate at 
all on the Wednesday, his own feeling 
would be in favour of an Evening 
Sitting. It would, however, be very 
hard work to have five nights’ debate in 
succession; and, therefore, he was de- 
cidely in favour of not interfering at all 
with the Wednesday arrangements. 
They certainly could not interfere with 
them without creating very great diffi- 
culty and inconvenience ; and the course 
proposed was certainly most unusual and 
unprecedented. He did not suppose 
there ever was such a proposal made be- 
fore ; and he certainly did not remember 
a previous instance where the Wednes- 
day was taken for a purpose of this 
kind. He, therefore, hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, if he did not feel very 
strongly on this matter, would not fall in 
with the suggestion. 

Mr. DILLWYN would remind the 
House that it would be-very difficult to 
ascertain the feeling of hon. Members 
generally on the subject at that moment, 
for the great majority of them had gone 
home immediately after the Motion for 
the Adjournment. For his part, he was 
very strongly opposed to still further 
trenching on the privileges of private 
Members, who were continually being 
cut down bit by bit. If they consented 
to this alteration on the present occasion, 
it would be erected into a precedent to 
be followed at other times, and thus 
private Members would be deprived 
of the one day which still remained 
to them on which to bring on their 
Bills. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
entirely agreed in the course suggested 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Since he conferred with his right hon. 
Friend earlier in the evening, he had 
ascertained, so far as he had been able 
to discover what were the feelings of 
Members, that it would not be in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the ma- 
jority in the House that the debate 
should be continued on Wednesday 
evening. It would, therefore, be un- 
necessary to give formal Notice that 
night of a Motion to suspend the Stand- 
ing Orders. This discussion would call 
the attention of hon. Members to the 
subject ; and no doubt by the next day 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have been able to ascertain what was 
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the general feeling of the House as to 
the continuance of the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
—o. Qo 


TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS IN TOWNS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Masor NOLAN, in moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the security of 
Tenants’ Improvements in towns in 
Ireland, said, there was another Bill of 
very nearly the same nature introduced 
by his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing), 
and he would wish to explain that the 
two Bills were not quite the same. 
Though his own Bill might be very use- 
ful, it would also be very necessary that 
the Bill of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Cork should be in- 
troduced. His Bill was one which 
would remedy a very crying defect in 
the legislation of Ireland at the present 
moment. In 1870 the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich 
brought in a Bill to protect the improve- 
ments of tenants in Ireland, and it not 
only protected their improvements, but 
also gave to a large number of tenants 
in Ireland the right to a certain com- 
pensation for disturbance. The Bill 
which he (Major Nolan) wished leave 
to introduce would not in any way inter- 
fere with or extend the disturbance 
clauses of the Land Bill of 1870 to 
tenants in towns; but the object of the 
Bill would only be to allow those 
tenants the right to compensation for 
such bond fide improvements as they had 
actually made. That was to say, that 
if under the Bill which he proposed the 
tenant was disturbed, he should not be 
in any way worse off with regard to his 
improvements than if he resided in the 
country. As, however, he saw the 
House was somewhat impatient, he 
would merely ask leave to introduce 
his Bill. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill for the security of Tenants’ Improve- 
ments in towns in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Major Nouan, Mr. Patrick Mart1n, and 
Mr. O’SuLtivan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 50.] 


Lhe Marquess of Hartington 


{COMMONS} 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to provide for 
the better protection of Ancient Monu- 
ments, said, that the Bill was now intro- 
duced as passed by the Select Committee 
which sat last Session ; but that he had 
accepted some verbal Amendments which 
the Chairman of Committees had been so 
good as to suggest. The object of these 
Amendments was to give even greater 
security to the owners of property, and 
they had been most willingly accepted 
by those interested in the Bill, whose 
great object was to preserve these inter- 
esting monuments, but who had every 
wish to respect existing rights. He 
hoped the Amendments might satisfy 
some, at any rate, of those who had 
hitherto felt it their duty to oppose the 
Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to provide for the better protection of 
Ancient Monuments, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Joun Lussock, Mr. Beresrorp Horr, Mr. 
OsnorneE Morean, and Sir Ricuarp WALLACE. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 50.] 





BOROUGH FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bienneruassert, Bill to 
assimilate the Borough Franchise of Ireland to 
that of England, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. BrenneruasseTr, Major O’Gorman, Sir 
Josgry M‘Kenna, and Mr. Ricnarp Power. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 49.] 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
(No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Downrne, Bill to amend 
the Law of Landlord and Tenant in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Downrne, Mr. 
Burt, and Mr. Suaw. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. | Bill 51.] 


COPYRIGHT BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in 4 Bill to codify and amend the Law of Copy- 
right. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Epwarp Jenxiys, Mr. 
Herscuett, Mr. Dituwyn, and Mr. Forsyru. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 63.] 
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PRINTING. 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to assist Mr. 
Speaker in all matters which relate to the Print- 
ing executed by Order of this House, and for 
the purpose of selecting and arranging for 
Printing, Returns and Papers presented in pur- 
suance of Motions made by Members of this 
House:”—Mr. Spencer WALpoie, The O’Conor 
Don, Mr. Stansretp, Mr. Sctater-Booru, Mr. 
Dopson, Mr. Massey, Mr. Wuirpreap, Mr. 
Mircuett Henry, Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. WittrAM 
Henry Smirxe, Mr. Rowianp Winn, and Sir 
Henry Setwin-Ispetson:—Three to be tho 


quorum. 
House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’ clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 10th December, 1878. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES 
TO THEIR SERVANTS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARK asked, Whether 

it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce a Bill this 
Session on the subject of the liability of 
employers for injuries received by their 
servants; and, if so, whether it was 
likely to be brought in at an early 
day? 
Eart BEAUCHAMP, in reply, said, 
he was not surprised at the Question 
of the noble Lord; because he stated, in 
answer to a similar Question last Session, 
that the Attorney General had promised 
to bring in a measure on the subject this 
year. He was unable to state the pro- 
visions of the Bill, or the time at which 
it would be introduced. 


TURKEY—CONVENTION FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY wished 
to put a Question to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs of which he 
had given him private Notice. Could 
the noble Marquess inform him whether 
there was any hope of the establishment 
of a Convention with the Ottoman Porte 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade in 
the Red Sea and elsewhere ? 
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THe Marquess or SALISBURY, in 
reply, said, that for some time negotia- 
tions had been going on, and he had no 
reason to despair of coming to an agree- 
ment on the subject with the Porte. In 
fact, the only objection he had heard on 
the part of the Porte was rather one as 
to the means than as tothe end. The 
Turkish Government appeared to prefer 
an exchange of notes to a Convention ; 
but he believed there was no difference 
between them as to the substantive 
nature of what was proposed. 


CENTRAL ASIA—MERV AND BOKHARA. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN asked 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he can confirm the statements made 
in Nos. 129. and 132. of the ‘“‘Central Asia 
Correspondence (No. 1),” with reference 
to the submission or annexation of Merv 
to Persia; whether Merv is now 
generally recognized as Persian terri- 
tory; and whether he can give any 
further information on the subject; also 
to ask whether the whole of the territory 
known as Bokhara has been formally 
incorporated in the Russian Empire ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
The noble Earl asks me if I can confirm 
certain statements made in certain Papers 
of the Central Asia Correspondence. All 
I can answer is that the noble Earl him- 
self possesses in the Papers all the in- 
formation we have on the subject ; and 
therefore Iam not in a position either 
to confirm or contradict any of the state- 
ments. Merv, I may say, however, is 
not generally recognized as Persian 
territory ; and I do not believe that sub- 
mission or annexation to Persiais recog- 
nized by the inhabitants of Merv itself. 
No doubt the noble Earl will be able to 
gather further information on the point 
in the course of the debates. In refer- 
ence to Bokhara, I am happy to say that 
it has not been ‘‘ formally incorporated 
in the Russian Empire.” 


AFGHANISTAN (EXPENSES OF MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS).—RESOLUTION. 
Order of the Day for resuming the 

debate on the Amendment to the 

Viscount Cranbrook’s Motion, read. 


Debate resumed. 


Eart GREY: My Lords, after the 
long debate that has already taken 
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place, I will not abuse your Lordships’ 
patience by attempting to enter into a 
full discussion of the subject before 
us; I will only ask for your attention to 
some rather desultory observations on 
two or three of the most important 
points which have not, I think, received 
all the consideration they require. In 
the first place, I would remark that I 
was surprised to find so little said last 
night by the noble Viscount the 
Secretary of State for India (Viscount 
Cranbrook) as to the justice of the war. 
The noble Viscount cannot be ignorant 
that its justice has been denied by no 
small number of persons of some au- 
thority ; we had, therefore, I think, a 
right to expect that in stating the case 
of Her Majesty’s Government he would 
have brought forward some arguments 
to show that the war is a just one, 
according to those rules as to what is 
right or wrong between nations which 
are generally recognized. According to 
these rules, as laid down by all the great- 
est writers, it is held that no nation 
ought to declare war against another 
unless it be either to obtain redress for 
some great wrong, for which it has asked 
and been refused reparation, or else for 
self-defence. It is true that a war 
may be one of self-defence, though no 
actual hostilities have been committed 
against the nation which begins it; if 
there is good evidence that hostilities 
are meditated, in such cases nations may, 
in self-defence, anticipate an intended 
attack. But to justify war on this 
ground, the danger which it is meant 
to avert must be a certain and a serious 
one. Last night the noble Viscount did 
not tell us that any such danger existed ; 
all he said was that for some time the 
Ameer has exhibited a feeling of enmity 
and ill-will against us. This may be 
true; but itis no ground:for war. It 
often happens that accidental circum- 
stances create for a time a very bitter 
feeling in one nation against another; 
such a feeling has more than once existed 
between this and other countries. Great 
ill-will has occasionally been shown 
against England by France, and by the 
United States; but it has never been 
supposed that we ought to make this a 
ground for going to war with the people 
that entertain such a feeling, if no actual 
wrong is done to us; and between 
nations, as between individuals, tempor- 
ary irritation generally passes away, if 
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nothing is done to carry it into action. 
Now, the noble Viscount did not allege 
that anything had been done by the 
Ameer of which we had any right to 
complain, except that he had declined 
to receive British officers in his domi- 
nions. The noble Viscount argued at 
some length to show how reasonable 
it was that we should ask to have 
British officers on the Afghan Frontier 
to give us accurate information of what 
was done there if we were to protect the 
Ameer against attack. I quite agree 
with the noble Viscount—we should 
have been very imprudent to promise to 
the Afghans protection against attacks 
unless we were allowed the proper means 
of assuring ourselves that they had not 
provoked these attacks. The refusal to 
admit British officers gave us a perfect 
right to say to the Ameer—“ If you will 
not receive them you must not reckon 
on our protection ;”’ but I cannot under- 
stand what right we had to say—‘‘ You 
shall accept our protection and assent to 
the conditions on which alone we can 
give it, and because you refuse we will 
make war upon you.” I cannot under- 
stand how we are entitled to act thus 
towards an independent Prince. As 
the noble Viscount has not informed us 
upon what grounds he holds a war thus 
entered into to be just, according to the 
rules I have quoted as laid down by the 
best writers, I am unable to answer ar- 
guments of which I cannot guess the 
nature, and I can only say that, in my 
judgment, the war is an unjust one, and 
therefore a national crime. I pass from 
this topic, and I have next to call your 
attention to the fact that neither in the 
noble Viscount’s speech, nor in any that 
has yet been made, has the slightest ex- 
planation been given asto the advantages 
Her Majesty’s Ministers hope to gain by 
the war. We have heard a great deal 
as to its being necessary for the safety 
of India to prevent the extension of 
Russian influence in Asia, and especially 
in Afghanistan; but not a word has 
been said to prove that the extension of 
Russia would be a source of danger to 
our Indian Empire, or to show how that 
danger is to be averted by the war. I 
suppose that the danger which is appre- 
hended is an attack on our Indian Domi- 
nions either by a Russian Army or by an 
Asiatic Army assisted and directed by 
Russians. But if this is the danger 
against which we. are seeking to take 
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precautions, I would remind you that 
the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government has told us that the base of 
operations from which Russia would 
have to move to the attack of India is so 
distant, and the line of communication 
so exceedingly difficult, that he has no 
apprehension that any Russian Army 
which would cause us any danger could 
be brought to the valley of the Indus. 
To fear invasion from the Afghans is 
equally absurd —the whole Afghan 
population is not supposed to exceed 
8,000,000 or 4,000,000; and though 
the men are brave, and capable of 
making excellent soldiers under proper 
direction, they are altogether destitute 
of military science and discipline ; and 
the ease with which they have just 
been defeated by a comparatively small 
British force when defending very strong 
positions in their own hills shows how 
idle it is to suppose that any force they 
could raise could attempt an offensive 
war against the British Army defending 
our Frontier. Nor could the union of 
two such weak enemies when combined 
together have any chance of success in 
attacking us. I think, therefore, the 
idea of an invasion of India by a Russian 
or a united Russian ‘and Asiatic Army 
may be dismissed from the minds of 
rational men. In the fears which have 
been expressed on this subject I can see 
nothing but a revival of an old panic 
terror, which many years ago led this 
country into one of the greatest mis- 
takes it ever committed, and brought 
upon it a great disaster. Forty years 
ago much alarm was excited by accounts 
which reached this country of the doings 
of Russian Agents in Persia and Af- 
ghanistan; and the Government of that 
day, in order to counteract the projects 
imputed to Russia, adopted measures 
which led to the first Afghan War. I 
had then the honour of being a Member 
of Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet, and I 
earnestly endeavoured to convince my 
Colleagues that the policy they were 
entering upon was wrong. I then 
thought that the fear of Russia, on 
which it was founded, was a great delu- 
sion, and that in striving to guard 
against an imaginary danger we were 
incurring a real and a serious one. I 
now think the same of the similar policy 
of the present Government. Since this 
question has attracted so much consi- 
deration, I have referred to a corre- 





spondence I had in October, 1838, with 
Lord John Russell, who was then the 
Leader of the Government in the House 
of Commons, and I find that I argued 
then, as I argue now, that we had really 
nothing to fear from Russia, and that if 
we had, the best course we could take for 
the security of India was carefully to 
avoid, as much as possible, any meddling 
in the shifting politics and intrigues of 
the semi-barbarous States of Asia, to 
enter into no Treaties with them, not to 
disturb ourselves about what might go 
on among them, or to excite fears among 
our Indian subjects by showing that we 
were ourselves afraid, but to pursue the 
even tenor of our way, striving by good, 
and especially by economical, govern- 
ment, by measures for improving the 
means of communication, for extending 
education among the people, and raising 
them in the scale of civilization, to in- 
crease the welfare and the resources of 
the inhabitants of India, trusting that 
we should thus most surely increase our 
power there, and be enabled to bid de- 
fiance to every attack. These, my Lords, 
were my views in 1838; and if I am 
asked how it happened that I continued 
in the Government when the Afghan 
War was undertaken, I answer, that I 
was young in those days; that I was 
associated in the Cabinet with men 
older than myself, and of far greater 
experience and ability; that the Chief 
of that Cabinet (Lord Melbourne) was a 
man on whose judgment I had very 
great reliance, and whose continuance 
in the post he then held I considered of 
much importance with reference to our 
domestic interests; and it seemed, there- 
fore, to me that I should have been guilty 
of presumption if I had left the Govern- 
ment because I could not bring round 
my Colleagues to an opinion in which I 
found that I stood alone. Accordingly, 
though my opinion was not shaken, but 
confirmed, by discussion, I continued in 
the Government; and, of course, as I 
did so, I accepted my full share of the 
responsibility for what was done, and it 
was my duty not to show, by word or 
sign, that I disapproved of it. But now, 
my Lords, that these things have become 
matters of history, as my noble Friend 
on the cross Benches (the Earl of Derby) 
said last night, there can be no objection 
to my mentioning what took place 40 
years ago ; and I am anxious to doso, in 
order to show to your Lordships that I 
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am not now supporting an opinion lightly 
or hastily adopted, but, on the contrary, 
one formed after much reflection 40 
years ago, and from which I have never 
since seen occasion to depart. I have 
also thought it advisable to refer to the 
discussions which preceded the first Af- 
ghan War, because the result of what 
was then decided affords a significant 
warning as to what may happen now. 
But let me proceed with the argument I 
was pursuing. Supposing it to be proved 
that I am wrong in believing that it 
would be wise to trust for the safety of 
India to the effects of good and of eco- 
nomical government, and of measures 
calculated to increase the welfare of the 
people, and, therefore, their content- 
ment and attachment to their Rulers, 
and that prudence really requires that 
we should endeavour to check the exten- 
sion of the influence of Russia in Asia— 
suppose this to be admitted, I should 
still maintain that the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been wrong, 
and that the course they have been pur- 
suing is calculated not to check, but 
to increase the influence in Asia of 
Russia, and to diminish our own. 
This, my Lords, is the proposition 
which I shall endeavour to establish. 
We have been told that it is the interest 
of England that Afghanistan should be 
strong, should be independent, and 
should be friendly. I accept the state- 
ment as correct; and then I ask you, 
whether we have made Afghanistan 
stronger by having already destroyed a 
great part of her military force? When 
I say we have destroyed a great part of 
her force, I am not referring only to the 
number of the Afghan troops who fhave 
been killed or wounded, but to the far 
larger number who have been dispersed 
and disorganized, to our having captured 
many of her guns and dismantled her 
forts. We have already done much to 
break the military power of the Afghan 
State; and if the war goes on we shall, 
no doubt, do much more. Instead, 
therefore, of making Afghanistan strong 
—as we want her to be—we are making 
her weak. Will that make her inde- 
pendent ? When she has been weakened, 
and her own military force has been 
broken, she must necessarily become 
dependent on some other Power, and, 
owing to the course we have taken, that 
Power can only be Russia. Lastly, you 
say you want to make Afghanistan 
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friendly to us, and what have you done 
for that purpose? You found that the 
one thing which was, perhaps, of all 
others the most distasteful to the Af- 
ghans was the notion of having a British 
Mission established in their country, 
Successive Rulers of the country, its 
Chiefs, and its people, were all united 
in their strong objection to allowing 
an English Envoy to reside among 
them. And, with their passionate 
love of independence, they were quite 
right in this objection. I do not be- 
lieve that it would be possible for an 
Envoy of the Indian Government to re- 
side in Afghanistan without his being 
led to interfere in its internal affairs in 
a manner which would gradually bring 
that country under the control of the 
Indian Government. You must remem- 
ber that civil war is almost a chronic 
disorder in Afghanistan, and especially 
when the death of its Ruler leaves the 
succession to be fought for by the many 
competitors who always come forward to 
contend for it; when civil war is not 
actually raging intrigues and feuds go 
on among the different Chiefs and par- 
ties, and in their disputes a British Envoy 
must. find it hardly possible to avoid 
interfering, while his doing so would 
lead little by little to the power he re- 
presents being brought into play and 
assuming the control of the Government. 
It may be true that this would be greatly 
for the advantage of the Afghans; that 
they would gain greatly by being placed 
under such a system of administration 
as our Government would be capable of 
introducing; and that it would be much 
better for them than living under such 
a barbarous Government as they now do; 
but surely we have already enough upon 
our hands without undertaking the task 
of accomplishing by force the internal 
reformation of Afghanistan. And, cer- 
tainly, it is not what the Afghans want. 
It was said by one of themselves that 
they could endure anarchy, civil war, 
rapine, and bloodshed, but. they could 
not endure a master ; and seeing that the 
residence of a British Envoy among them 
is the first step to their being brought 
under the yoke of a foreign master, 
they are passionately opposed to it. I 
submit that when this is their feeling, 
and when they have more than once 
been promised that they should not be 
asked to receive a British Envoy against 
their will, it was not wise to turn round 
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on our former declarations, to insist on 
sending them an Envoy, and to make 
war upon them when they refused to 
receive him. Surely this is not the way 
to make Afghanistan friendly to us. We 
know the effects of the former war; we 
know for how many years the enmity 
and hatred it engendered against Eng- 
land survived in the minds of the Af- 
ghans. The present war is likely to 
excite those feelings in a still higher 
degree, for we have not now even as 
much pretence for it as we had before, 
when we professed to invade the coun- 
try as the Allies of the rightful heir 
to the Crown, and for the ose of 
restoring to him the power of w ich he 
had been, as we contended, wrongfully 
deprived. I think I have shown to your 
Lordships that it is difficult to understand 
how this war can tend to make Afghan- 
istan_ strong, independent, and friendly 
as Her Majesty’s Ministers tell us they 
desire it to be; but I should like to goa 
little further, and ask them distinctly 
to explain what are the advantages they 
hope to obtain, and what is the state of 
things they seek to establish by the suc- 
cess of our arms? Do they mean to 
annex Afghanistan to the British Domi- 
nions, or, what comes to the same thing, 
to set up a puppet King to reign over it, 
under the advice of an English Resident, 
and maintained on the Throne by the 
military power of England? If so, the 
experience of France in Algeria may 
give some notion of the enormous diffi- 
culties of the task you will have to under- 
take, though the difficulties the French 
had to contend with in Algeria were less 
arduous than those you will have to face 
in Afghanistan. Afghanistan is described 
to us as one of the most rugged and im- 
practicable countries in the world. It 
consists mainly of ranges of high and 
rocky mountains divided by narrow 
defiles, with some good land in the 
valleys, but scarcely able, on the whole, 
to produce enough food to maintain its 
inhabitants, who are brave, fierce, bar- 
barians, utterly averse to the restraints 
of a settled Government. It is a country 
from which it is simply impossible to 
draw a revenue of any consequence 
towards paying the expense of governing 
it; while it is so unfavourable for the 
operations of regular troops, that the cost 
and difficulty of governing it against the 
will of the people would be enormous. 
Whatever little revenue it might be pos- 
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sible to levy would have to be collected 
with theaid of military force, which would 
also be required every time that an act of 
violence or disobedience to the law had to 
be punished ; so that considering the war- 
like habits of the people I am informed 
that, inthe opinion of men well qualified to 
form a judgment on the subject, 30,000 
men, of whom one-half must be British 
soldiers, is considered to be the smallest 
number that would be required for the 
maintenance of order. Have you con- 
sidered what the cost and inconvenience 
of this would be? If not, you ought to 
do so before you undertake so ungrateful 
and so unprofitable a task, which, in 
the end, you will probably be compelled 
to abandon. I do not mean to say that 
the Afghans will be able to drive you 
out of their country by force; no, but 
the troops you could maintain there 
would be so harassed and worn down by 
the continual hard work imposed upon 
them, the difficulties of governing the 
country would be so great, that in the 
end you would find it practically impos- 
sible to persevere in the attempt. Well, 
then, if, foreseeing the probability of this 
result, you determine not to take posses- 
sion of Afghanistan, what other course 
will you take when you have brought the 
war to a successful close ?, Will you de- 
pose the Ameer? Ifso, who is to be put 
into his place? Isthere any Prince you 
can raise to power who has sufficient 
weight and authority to hold it without 
your continual support? If not, to ap- 
point anew Ameer, only able to govern 
by British bayonets, would be but a 
different and more inconvenient mode of 
taking possession of the country. Per- 
haps you contemplate—indeed, I see no 
other course that would be open to you 
—leaving the Ameer in possession of 
the greater part of his territory, only 
requiring him to give up to you so much 
of it as you may want for what is called 
the ‘rectification of your Frontier,” 
and to agree to such a Treaty as you may 
dictate tohim. If this should be your 
plan, I suppose the Treaty the Ameer 
would be called upon to sign would bind 
him to be your friend; to receive a 
British Envoy and as many officers as 
you may consider to be necessary to 
watch what is going on in his country; 
to send away the Russian Mission, and 
to enter into no further communication 
with the Russian authorities; and, 
lastly, to surrender the territory you 
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wish to get for the purpose of making a 
scientific Frontier. These would be the 
probable provisions of a Treaty imposed 
on the Ameer at the end of a successful 
war; and I want to know what you 
would gain by them? You can hardly 
suppose that by compelling the Ameer 
to sign a Treaty declaring himself your 
friend, you will make him become a 
friend? Is this in human nature? 
and, above all, in Eastern human 
nature? It is certain that you will 
have made him, on the contrary, a 
bitter enemy, looking out for the first 
occasion of using to your detriment 
whatever power you may leave to him. 
But then you will have expelled the 
Russian Agents from Afghanistan! Do 
you really suppose that by causing the 
recognized and official Agents of the 
Russian Government to be sent away 
from Cabul, you will have thrown the 
slightest difficulty in the way of its com- 
municating with the Ameer? There 
will be no want of channels through 
which more frequent communications 
than ever will be carried on between 
the Russian Government of Turkestan 
and the Ameer, who will greedily listen 
to every suggestion offered to him as to 
the means of annoying and injuring 
England. Nor do I think that you will 
gain much by acquiring the right of 
sending a British Envoy, with officers 
to assist him, to Afghanistan. Your 
Lordships have been told that ‘this is 
necessary, because without it you cannot 
get the information your interests re- 
quire as to what is going onin that 
country. But will you get that infor- 
mation? My noble Friend near me 
(Lord Lawrence) gave us last night a 
striking description of the position in 
which British officers found themselves 
when sent some years ago to Herat and 
Candahar with the unwilling consent of 
Dost Mahomed. They were treated as 
spies and enemies; they could hardly 
move a step without a guard to protect 
them ; and they were cut off from all 
means of observation or of gaining in- 
formation, because anyone who ven- 
tured to communicate with them be- 
came a marked man, and was in danger 
of his life; and this not from the Go- 
vernment, but from the population, for 
the population and the Chiefs were even 
more averse to the residence of British 
Agents among them than the late or the 
present Ameer. My noble Friend says 
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that he was told by Major Todd that 
he could, from passing merchants and 
others, get better information at Pesha- 
wur, where no one was afraid to speak 
to him freely, as to what was going on 
at Herat than he could obtain at Herat 
itself when he was staying there as 
an Agent of the Indian Government. 
There remains the advantage of the 
scientific Frontier you are to obtain by 
taking territory from the Ameer. Now, 
my Lords, we know that military autho- 
rities are divided on the question whe- 
ther our Frontier would or would not 
be made stronger by being advanced ; 
and I find that those who recommend its 
being advanced have been very careful 
not to define the exact line of the Fron- 
tier they would substitute for that 
which we have. Perhaps this may be 
because they have not found it possible 
to find any new line of Frontier which 
would not be open to all the same ob- 
jections as our present one. After read- 
ing what has been urged on both sides, 
it certainly appears to me that the 
arguments of those who consider our 
present Frontier better than any we 
could obtain by pushing it forward are 
much the strongest on the principles of 
common sense. But assume—and I am 
willing for the purposes of argument to 
assume—that, as a mere question of 
military science, our Frontier might be 
made stronger by being advanced, 
still you must remember that this is not 
all that you have to consider; you must 
also take into account the effect on your 
moral power of your ending the war by 
taking territory fromthe Ameer. Your 
Lordships are aware that when the 
assumption of the Government of India 
by Her Majesty in place of the East 
India Company was proclaimed, it was 
solemnly declared that Her Majesty de- 
sired no extension of the territory 
which thus came under her direct autho- 
rity, and would strictly respect the 
rights of the Princes of India and of the 
States adjoining her Dominions to the 
territory they then held. Her Majesty’s 
declaration was received with the 
ae satisfaction, and with con- 

dence by those whom it affected. Will 
that satisfaction and confidence con- 
tinue to be felt? The Indian Princes 
know that both Dost Mahomed and his 
successor had been more than once 
assured by Viceroys of India that they 
should not be pressed to receive British 
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Envoys contrary to their own wishes. 
They have now seen that the Ameer has 
been pressed in the harshest manner to 
receive a British Envoy, and that his 
refusal to do so has been made the pre- 
text of the war waged against him. If 
they now seo that the war is ended by 
depriving him of a part of his territory, 
may they not think that to gain this 
territory = a Payee from the be- 

inning, an at for this purpose we 
IE a quarrel with the Kinder ? Is 
not this the more likely to be the light 
in which they will view the subject, 
when even before the war began it was 
publicly stated, by no less an authority 
than the Prime Minister of England, 
that one of its objects—I am not sure 
he did not say its main object—was to 
obtain a scientific Frontier. Will not 
the confidence hitherto felt in the pro- 
mises and declarations of the British 
Government be thus shaken; and will 
not this cause a loss of moral power, for 
which the improvement of our Frontier 
will be, indeed, a sorry compensation ? 
I must now return for a few moments 
to another point on which I have 
already slightly touched. I said, my 
Lords, that I do not apprehend any evil 
to the British Empire in India from 
the extension of Russian dominion in 
Central Asia. I am quite aware how 
largely that dominion has been ex- 
tended in the last few years. I listen 
with the same incredulity as most of 
your Lordships to those disclaimers of 
having any ambitious schemes of con- 
quest and aggrandizement which we are 
in the habit of hearing from Russian 
statesmen on behalf of their master, and 
to their assertions that his only motive in 
all his enterprizes is pure and unselfish 
philanthropy. I attach no value to these 
fine speeches; and certainly I am no 
admirer of the rule of Russia in the 
countries subject to her. The cruel 
oppression of Poland by her has been 
notorious; but not only in Poland, and 
other conquered Provinces, but in her 
own original dominions the Government 
of Russia seems to me to be one of the 
worst that exists in any civilized country, 
and the least favourable to the welfare 
and advancement of those who live 
under it. Still, when I consider what 
is the condition of Central Asia, the 
scenes of rapine and bloodshed con- 
tinually going on there, while civil wars, 
and wars with each other, habitually lay 
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waste the petty States into which this 
vast region is divided, and that this 
state of things has prevailed for cen- 
turies, without the smallest symptom 
appearing that any improvement is likely 
to take place while these wild tribes are 
left to themselves, I cannot but think 
that it would be well for the world if 
they could be brought even under so 
harsh a rule as that of Russia, and could 
be made to submit to order and dis- 
cipline by her stern compulsion. Nor 
do I entertain the slightest objection to 
her undertaking this task. I know that 
not years, but generations, must go by 
before she can create in these countries 
a Power formidable to us; and looking 
to the bad use—as I think it—which 
she makes of her resources and of her 
military power in Europe and in Wes- 
tern Asia, I am far from regretting that 
she should find employment for a part 
of these resources and of this power in 
a region where she may possibly do 
some good, and can certainly do no harm. 
On Russian authority we learn that the 
dominions Russia has already acquired 
in Asia cost her not less than £1,000,000 
sterling annually beyond all the revenue 
they can be made to yield, and that the 
demand upon her Army for troops, 
barely sufficient to keep this territory in 
subjection, is inconveniently heavy. As 
she increases her possessions in this 
quarter, these burdens will also increase; 
and I do not see how we could wish for 
anything more likely to keep her out of 
mischief elsewhere than that she should 
continue her career of conquest in Cen- 
tral Asia. I deeply regret that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, instead of wasting 
so much needless jealousy on the con- 
duct of Russia in Central Asia, had not 
more carefully watched and resisted her 
proceedings in other quarters where 
they were really dangerous, and should 
have become her accomplices in per- 
petrating one of the worst acts of 
spoliation of modern times, by taking 
a strip of territory, to which she had not 
the shadow of a claim, from Roumania. 
This iniquitous proceeding was injurious 
not only to Roumania, but to Europe, 
by bringing Russia again to the banks 
of the Danube, from which it had been 
one of the most useful results of the 
Crimean War to drive her back. Instead 
of showing their jealousy of Russia by 
adopting a new and hazardous policy 
on our Indian Frontier, Her Majesty’s 
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Ministers would have done better if they 
had acted on this feeling when there 
was real occasion for it, and refused to 
be her accomplices in the nefarious act 
I have referred to. I believe that by 
the policy they adopted towards Afghan- 
istan they have seriously diminished 
their means of hereafter counteracting 
the designs of Russia in Europe. The 
step taken by the Government in bringing 
Indian troops to Malta was disapproved 
by many friends of mine, but I did not 
agree in their opinion. Though the 
advantages it ought to have secured for 
us were afterwards recklessly thrown 
away, I believe that at the time it was 
taken it was a wise and politic step on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
thus to show that when the interests of 
the great British Empire were menaced 
India, as an important part of that 
Empire, would help to defend them. 
But I fear that for a long time to come 
we have deprived ourselves of this most 
valuable resource by plunging into 
war with Afghanistan to guard against 
an imaginary danger. By rendering 
that country hostile, and thus creating 
a new demand upon the services of the 
Indian Army, you have made it difficult 
for that Army to spare any force to as- 
sist you elsewhere. Instead of this, I 
believe that your policy has made it 
necessary to send more English troops 
to India. Now that you have sent a 
considerable force beyond the Passes, 
I think that, in order to maintain 
your communications and provide for 
the security of India, you ought to 
lose no time in increasing your Euro- 
pean force there. Though I feel that I 
have already trespassed too long on your 
time, there is one more point on which I 
must say a few words before I sit down. 
The Amendment moved by my noble 
Friend expresses the willingness of the 
House to concur in granting the money 
necessary for bringing the war to a safe 
and honourable conclusion. I am ready 
to vote for this Resolution ; but I think it 
right to explain that in doing so ;I do 
not mean to assent to any grant for 
further offensive operations against the 
Afghans. Believing the war to be an 
unjust war, I cannot join in any Votefor 
affording the means of carrying it fur- 
ther. My noble Friend (Karl Granville), 
whose absence from indisposition I much 
regret, said the other night that it might 
be illogical to profess to consider the 
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war unjust, and at the same time to be 
ready to grant money to carry on the 
war; but in spite of its being illogical 
this was what he intended to do, and 
that for the sake of our gallant soldiers 
he was ready to grant whatever Supplies 
were necessary for their welfare and for 
carrying on the war with vigour. No 
man will more gladly than myself assent 
to whatever may be proposed in order 
to secure the safety and welfare of our 
gallant soldiers who have so greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves in the operations 
that have already taken place; but it 
would be quite a different thing to give 
our sanction to Votes intended to afford 
the means of carrying on the war with 
vigour—that is to say, of engaging in 
further offensive operations against the 
Afghans. This, my Lords, if we con- 
sider the war to be unjust, would, in my 
opinion, be something much worse than 
illogical ; and, for my part, I will not vote 
for giving a single shilling for such a 
purpose. I regard the war as unjust; 
and I therefore consider that in waging 
it a national crime is committed, and 
that we shall everyone of us be respon- 
sible before God if we consent, as Mem- 
bers of this House, to abet and encou- 
rage it. I must add that my vote for 
the Amendment of my noble Friend is 
meant to be one of decided opposition 
to the Resolution moved by the noble 
Viscount, declaring the assent of this 
House to the use of the Indian Revenue 
for the payment of the expenses of the 
war. This, I think, would be most un- 
just to the people of India. My noble 
Friend on the cross Benches (the Earl of 
Derby) has explained his reasons for 
regarding the present state of the Indian 
finances as unsatisfactory. I entirely 
concur in this opinion. I believe the 
people of India to be already over-taxed 
and to require relief. We know what 
heavy burdens have been thrown on the 
Indian Treasury by successive famines ; 
we know, too, that various public works 
which are urgently wanted, and some of 
which would greatly assist in averting 
future famines, have been postponed, 
owing to the difficulty of finding money 
to carry them on. In such a state of 
things it seems to me that to employ the 
Revenues of India in carrying on an un- 
righteous war not tothe advantage, but 
probably to the detriment, of India, 
would be most unjust. The people of 
India have not been, and mes not be; 
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conéulted on the subject; they are not 
nsible for what has been done. It 
is the people of England who are respon- 
sible; for they, through their Representa- 
tives, have given Her Majesty’s Ministers 
the power to take the measures which 
have had the result which we see. The 
cost of the war ought, therefore, to fall 
on this country and not on India; and 
on that ground I must vote against the 
Resolution of the noble Viscount. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, before making some observa- 
tions upon the very interesting speech 
to which your Lordships have just 
listened, I owe it to the respect which I 
feel for my noble Friend the late Se- 
cretary of State who spoke last a on 
the cross benches (the Earl of Derby) to 
refer to one subject on which he touched, 
and on which I think some misunder- 
standing prevails out of doors. My 
noble Friend referred to what is called 
the Constitutional question of the right 
of the Executive to recommend to the 
Sovereign a commencementof war with- 
out a previous appeal to Parliament. I 
heard from my noble Friend what I ex- 
pected to hear—a free and full admis- 
sion that in any step which the Go- 
vernment have taken they have only 
acted within the limits of their Consti- 
tutional power. But my noble Friend 
proceeded to say that a time might come 
when there would be a disposition in 
the country to consider whether, as a 
people governing themselves, some 
alteration in the present rule might not 
be desirable, and some principle estab- 
lished by which a previous appeal to 
Parliament should be insisted upon. 
Upon that question itself, which is only 
a question of theory and of future con- 
sideration, I should not think it right to 
delay your Lordships with more than a 
few sentences; but I think it as well, 
since the subject has been mentioned, to 
point out to your Lordships that there 
are connected with it considerations 
very much wider and larger than those 
to which my noble Friend referred. 
My Lords, if itis to be a rule of the 
Constitution that an appeal should be 
made to Parliament before war is de- 
clared, it must be distinctly understood 
that that is a rule to be applied to all 
wars and in all circumstances ; because 
you cannot leave it to the Government 
to decide that the rule shall be applied 
in some cases and not in others. Now, 
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my Lords, let it be remembered that so 
far as the Executive Government are 
concerned there could not possibly be a 
rule more conducive to their ease and 
comfort. Nothing could be more agree- 
able to them than to shift the respon- 
sibility of war from their own shoulders 
to the shoulders of Parliament. I speak, 
I am sure, for many of those who have 
held office of State under the Crown. 
If it has been their fate to recommend 
to the Sovereign a commencement of 
war, I think they will agree with me 
that nothing more serious, no duty more 
irksome, could well be imagined. My 
next observation is this. If you appeal 
to Parliament, you must lay before Par- 
liament all the secret information which 
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the Government possesses. We have 
not in this country any Secret Commit- 
tees, such as are possessed by other coun- 
tries, to which information can be com- 
municated which cannot be made public 
to everybody. And I would ask your 
Lordships to consider how it would be 
possible in Parliament, as it exists in 
this country, to have a discussion upon 
the subject of a war with all the secret 
information which the Government 
possesses. You must adopt one of two 
courses. You must either give Parlia- 
ment an imperfect knowledge of the 
case, or ‘you must reveal to Parliament 
information which might utterly frus- 
trate the object you might have in view 
in making the war. And the matter 
does not end there. The existing rule 
of the Constitution of this country in this 
matter is not, as some people imagine, 
an ancient remnant of Prerogative right 
adhered to and preserved for the pur- 
pose of increasing the power of the So- 
vereign and of the Executive Govern- 
ment. It is a rule which was main- 
tained at the very best period of the 
Constitution, and maintained advisedly 
and deliberately, and I believe there is 
no rule which is better for Parliament it- 
self. Parliament at present has this 
very great advantage—as soon as war is 
commenced and Parliament is appealed 
to to support it, Parliament is able to 
take a wide and general view of the ob- 
ject and purpose of the war, and also of 
its probable results. If Parliament is 
dissatisfied, it has nothing to do but to 
come to those votes which would lead to 
the appointment of another Executive, 
and that other Executive would have the 
advantage, not indeed of being able to 
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stop the war, but of preventing its 
being carried on in the spirit of the 
policy in which it was originally under- 
taken. Supposing, however, Parlia- 
ment to be the authority which had 
commenced the war, it could not recede 
from what it had undertaken, and the 
war would have to be carried on, what- 
ever changes might occur, to ‘the bitter 
end. There is another consideration to 
be borne in mind. If it is to be pro- 
posed that the power of commencing 
war should emanate from Parliament, I 
would remind your Lordships that a 
very small part of the object which 
my noble Friend appears to have in 
view would be accomplished. You can- 
not stop at the commencement of a 
war; you must go further back. In 
the conduct of foreign affairs there is 
scarcely an interview with an Ambas- 
sador — there is no part of the policy 
of the Government pursued from day 
to day — which may not in some cir- 
cumstances and in some contingencies 
lead to war; and if you say that war 
must not be undertaken without the 
consent of Parliament, you must not 
only have a Secret Committee to judge 
of the war, but you must have a 
foreign department of Parliament con- 
ducting the foreign affairs ofsthe Go- 
vernment. It is quite impossible that 
you should take the commencement of 
the war as a matter separate from the 
whole conduct of foreign affairs. I pass 
now from that subject to the more imme- 
diate object of the present Motion of the 
noble Viscount. My Lords, I know that 
this Motion has been freely called out- 
of-doors a Party Motion. I am not 
going to give it any suchname. I have 
no right to speculate upon the motives 
of those who originated it or of those 
who support it; and I desire in any ob- 
servations I have to make not to refer in 
any shape or form to any question of 
Party. My Lords, I have in my time 
paid some attention to the conduct of 
Indian affairs ; and I must say there is 
nothing which has ever filled me with a 
deeper feeling of respect than the posi- 
tion in the Government of India of those 
who are the Ministers of India in this 
country and of those who are the Vice- 
roy’s of India abroad. I believe there 
is not one of those distinguished persons 
I have known who has not endeavoured 
to conduct the Government of India for 
the benefit of India, and for no purpose 
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or object of Party. The Ministers of 
India at home and abroad have a most 
difficult part to fill. They arein a posi- 
tion of almost perfect isolation; they 
have to undertake a work of great diffi- 
culty, of great responsibility, and of 
great importance, requiring great detail 
of information upon subjects as to which 
information is difficult to acquire. If 
all goes smoothly, they get no thanks; 
if anything goes wrong, they are held 
accountable. My Lords, I believe no- 
thing could be more disastrous than to 
make questions relating to the govern- 
ment of India the subject of Party war- 
fare in this country. Looking at the 
Government of India as I do, I feel 
that those engaged in it are entitled to 
every consideration and respect in this 
House; and I think if it had been my 
fate to be Viceroy of that great Empire 
I should have looked with some degree 
of indulgence and sympathy upon my 
successors. I will simply look at the 
policy that has been pursued in India 
for the purpose of ascertaining the his- 
tory of that policy We are accustomed 
to speak of Afghanistan ; but I am not 
sure that we at home can realize exactly 
the position of that country with refer- 
ence to our Indian Possessions. Let me 
give your Lordships an illustration of 
what appears to me to be the position of 
Afghanistan. I will ask your Lord- 
ships to suppose that the northern part 
of Scotland was not incorporated with 
England, and that it was held by an 
independent race very much less civil- 
ized than we are—a race independent 
and warlike, and as numerous as the 
population of Afghanistan ; and I would 
ask your Lordships further to suppose 
that to the north of Scotland there was 
an extension of land representing some- 
what the features of Central Asia, in 
which there was a Power of great in- 
fluence, of great strength, and of great 
energy, and one which had shown a 
tendency to move southwards. Let me 
ask your Lordships further to suppose 
that between this country and Scotland 
there was a belt of mountains something 
like that to the south of Afghanistan—a 
belt of mountains with three or four 
Passes, impassable except at those Passes, 
and the Passes were in the hands of the 
people of Scotland. If that were so, and 
if, further than that, we began by having 
with the Sovereign ruling in Scotland a 
Treaty of friendship, and if we found 
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afterwards that that Treaty of friendship 
was acted upon in this way—the subjects 
of this country were not allowed to pass 
into Scotland, and we were utterly un- 
acquainted with what was going on in- 
side Scotland, and we had reason to be- 
lieve that was going on which might 
result in injury to this country—then I 
ask you this question: Would we here 
in this House—and I speak to those on 
one side as much as to those on the 
other—gravely and calmly discuss a 
point of diplomatic etiquette? Would 
not, rather, both sides of the House be 
urging the Government of the country 
to take those steps which were abso- 
lutely necessary to make secure the posi- 
tion of this country in regard to this 
northern neighbour? Let me ask what 
has been the policy with reference to Af- 
ghanistan in India during the last 10 
years? I heard with great interest the 
noble Earl who spoke just now state 
what his opinion had been for the last 
40 years of the advances which had 
been made in Central Asia by a great 
Northern Power. We all know the 
consistency of the noble Earl; and 1 
have not a doubt that he has main- 
tained, without hesitation and without 
alteration, the views which he says he 
maintained in the Cabinet of 1839—that 
the steps which the Cabinet took at that 
time to improve, as they thought it ne- 
cessary, our position in India were taken 
against his wishes. My noble Friend 
says how he would deal with the ad- 
vances of Russia: he would take no 
notice of them. That is the policy 
which he says ought to have been pur- 
sued in 1839; and that is the policy 
which he thinks ought to have been 
pursued ever since. I turn from that 
policy—the policy of the ostrich—and I 
look to the policy which has been laid 
down by the highest authoritiesin India. 
You have it stated in moderate compass, 
and yet one which makes the statement 
too large for me to refer to in words. 
Let me remind you of what occurred in 
1868. A very interesting Paper was 
drawn up by Sir Henry Rawlinson, ad- 
mitted to be one of the best judges of 
the subject who could be found. That 
Paper considered the question which my 
noble Friend has referred to; it con- 
sidered at great length the position of 
India with regard to Afghanistan, and it 
pointed out four dangers, differing in 
degree. The first was that to which the 
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noble Earl has referred—the possibility 
of an invasion of India by a Northern 
Power through Afghanistan. You may 
say that is not very likely and it would 
be a very difficult task—an invasion of 
the country against the will of the Ruler 
of Afghanistan. The second danger was 
an invasion of India in which the 
Northern Power and Afghanistan would 
assist each other. The third danger was 
action by Afghanistan itself upon our 
Frontier and upon the northern part of 
our Indian Possessions. The fourth 
danger was a progress of a Northern 
Power into Afghanistan, gaining influ- 
ence and settling itself there, making 
Afghanistan a centre of intrigue and a 
harbour for discontented persons, to the 
injury of our Indian Possessions. These 
are the dangers which are described and 
explained at great length by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. You will find they were 
submitted to the Government of India of 
that day, when the noble Lord at the 
Table (Lord Lawrence) was Governor 
General. Did he or the other eminent 
persons to whom the Paper was sub- 
mitted take the view of the noble Earl, 
that all this was mere chimera—that Sir 
Henry Rawlinson was the victim of a 
scare, and that the best policy was to take 
no notice of what Russia was doing? 
Nothing of the kind. I find the Me- 
moranda which were written upon the 
essay of Sir Henry Rawlinson, beginning 
with the despatch of the Governor 
General in Council, and including the 
Minutes which are enclosed in that de- 
spatch from some of the best authorities 
—the Lumsdens, Sir D. F’. M‘Leod, and 
Colonel Taylor—all of them differing as 
to the degree of danger and as to what 
should be done to meet the danger; but 
all these eminent and _ experienced 
persons admitted that the danger pointed 
out by Sir Henry Rawlinson toa greater 
or less degree did exist. But it is in 
these Papers we find a definition of the 
policy which has been advocated as the 
policy of the noble Lord at the Table. 
I am not entering into-this with the 
least desire to cast the slightest reflection 
upon any person concerned ; no doubt 
they all stated what they conscientiously 
believed to be the course we ought to 
pursue. I will refer to one sentence in 
which Sir Henry Rawlinson stated what 
his opinion was of the course that ought 
to be adopted in the Government of 
India. Having described what he con- 
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ceived to be the danger of the situation, 
he thus continues— 


“‘Another opportunity now presents itself. 

The fortunes of Shere Ali Khan are again in the 
ascendant. He is already in possession of Herat, 
Candahar, and Ghizni, and is expected, either 
in person, or as represented by his son, Mahomed 
Yakoob Khan, to be soon installed at Cabul. 
He should be secured in our interests without 
further delay. Provided that he is unentangled 
with Russia, tho restoration of his father’s sub- 
sidy and the moral support of the British Indian 
Government would probably be sufficient to 
place him above all opposition and to secure his 
fidelity. If he has been already tampered with, 
his expectations, of course, will be higher. It 
may, indeed, be necessary to furnish him with 
arms and officers, or even to place an auxiliary 
contingent at his disposal; but whatever the 
price it must be paid, of such paramount im- 
portance it is to obtain at the present time a 
dominant position at Cabul, and to close that 
avenue of approach against Russia.” —[Afghan- 
istan, No. 1, p. 38.] 
That was the opinion of Sir Henry Raw- 
linson; what was the opinion of the 
noble Lord, then Sir John Lawrence ? 
I will take along with the policy of Sir 
John Lawrence that of one of his great 
supporters, Sir Richard Temple; they 
both stated their opinions, and this was 
that of Sir John Lawrence, writing as 
Governor General in Council— 

‘The following are the only fresh measures 

which we could bring ourselves to recommend: 
—We think that endeavours might be made to 
come to some clear understanding with the 
Court of St. Petersburg as to its projects and 
designs in Central Asia, and that it might be 
given to understand, in firm but courteous 
language, that it cannot be permitted to interfere 
in the affairs of Afghanistan, or in those of any 
State which lies contiguous to our Frontier.” — 
[Zbid. p. 46.] 
Now, my Lords, divesting this language 
of what is mere courtesy, it means 
simply this—that those who are conduct- 
ing at home diplomatic relations with 
St. Petersburg should tell Russia dis- 
tinctly that any interference with the 
affairs of Afghanistan or any State con- 
tiguous to our Frontier would not be per- 
mitted—would be a casus belli. That is 
the meaning of words of this kind. 
This view was repeated in a separate 
Memorandum, in which the words used 
were— 

‘We might also endeavour to come to some 
mutual arrangements, and to an understanding 
with Russia; and, failing that, we might give 
that Power to understand that an advance 
towards India, beyond a certain point, would 
entail on her war, in all parts of the world, 
with England.” —{ bid. p. 61.] 

That was the policy advocated at that 
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time. Is that the policy of the noble 
Lord now? If I caught correctly what 
fell from the noble Lord last night, he 
said— 

“T think, now, if Russia will not enter into 
satisfactory arrangements with us about Af. 
ghanistan, or, having made them, allows her 
officers in Central Asia to violate them, that 
ulterior measures should be taken in England 
to protect India.” 


That is the policy—to take ulterior 
measures in England to protect India. 
What Sir Richard Temple says is— 


‘‘Without, therefore, at all objecting to 
what Russia is doing in Bokhara, we have a 
right to ask, for our own interest and safety, 
that she abstain from all interference in Afghan- 
istan (including Herat) and Yarkand. As our 
relations with Russia are at present friendly, 
we might, I submit, make diplomatic represen- 
tations to her on ‘the subject. . . If after that 
she persisted in interfering within the pro- 
hibited limits, it could only be with a view of 
injuring us, and our Government would know 
how to take the steps which alone could pro- 
perly be taken under such circumstances. In 
that case Russia would have to look to her own 
“es various parts of the world.”—{Jbid. 

67. 


p. 


That is the policy of the noble Earl who 
spoke last. That is a clear and decided 
policy ; it is the world at war, and India 
supine and quiescent: make diplomatic 
representations at home in England; 
tell Russia, in firm and courteous lan- 
guage, you will not allow her to inter- 
fere with Afghanistan; do nothing in 
India towards Afghanistan; make no 
Treaty with Afghanistan in India; 
make no offer of ‘alliance to Afghanistan 
in India; leave all that to take care of 
itself ; but let the Government at home, 
in its diplomatic intercourse with Russia, 
tell Russia we shall go to war with her 
in every part of the world. Call this a 
policy of inactivity! I call it a policy 
of desperate and dangerous activity. 
But it is at the wrong time and place. 
It is an activity after the evil is done. 
It is an activity of reprisals, not of pre- 
vention. You have a great country, 
in the fate of which you have the 
highest interest; you have the greatest 
interest that it should be friendly to 
you; that it should not be alienated 
from you—that it should not be cor- 
rupted by those beyond it; but in place 
of doing anything to secure firmly its 
friendship, ins of taking steps to 
prevent its beingcorrupted and alienated, 
you leave it open tocorruption and aliena- 
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tion, and make your whole policy to 
rest upon threats to those outside that 
they are not to interfere with it. Was 
there ever a policy which was so little 
consistent with what our knowledge of 
human nature is? And I ask your 
Lordships how is it to be supposed that 
a policy of that kind is to be calleda 
policy of inactivity? But let us see how 
this policy works when tried, for it has 
been tried, and the moment it was tried 
it broke down. In 1873 the attention of 
the then Viceroy (Lord Northbrook) was 
called to the advances of Russia. He 
wrote a despatch to the Secretary of State 
at home, and this is what he said. Your 
Lordships will remember that before 
the despatch arrived a particular para- 
graph of it was sent home by telegraph 
to be communicated by the India Office 
to the Foreign Office that it might be 
laid before Russia. This is the para- 
graph— 

“We think it for interests of peace that 
Russia should know our relations with Afghan- 
istan, and we say in paragraph 18 :—‘ Although 
we have abstained from entering into any Treaty 
engagement to support the Ameer by British 
troops in the event of Afghanistan being at- 
tacked from without, yet the complete inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan is so important to the 
interests of British India that the Government 
of India could not look upon an attack upon 
Afghanistan with indifference.’ ”’ 


The Viceroy was not going so far as 
Sir Richard Temple—he only said very 
mildly, but intelligibly, that the British 
Government would not look on any 
attack on the independence of Afghan- 
istan with indifference. 


“So long as the Ameer continues as he has 
hitherto done in accordance with our advice in his 
relations with his neighbours, he would naturally 
look for material assistance from us; and cir- 
cumstances might occur under which we should 
consider it incumbent upon us to recommend 
Her Majesty’s Government to render’ him such 
assistance. I propose to inform Cabul Envoy 
of sense of this paragraph.” —[Idid. 102-3.] 


What happened? It was sent home to 
the Duke of Argyll. He thought it a 
very proper thing to send it to the 
Foreign Office to be communicated to 
Russia; but what did the Secretary of 
Stafe for Foreign Affairs say? I am 
sorry the noble Earl who was then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is 
not in his place; but I mention the fact 
not to cast any blame upon him, but in 
order to show how this policy worked 
when it was tried. What did the noble 





Earl do? The noble Earl replies to the 
Under Secretary— 


“T am to request that you will state to the 
Duke of Argyll that Lord Granville would not 
think it desirable to communicate to the Russian 
Government, as suggested by the Indian Go- 
vernment, a copy of the former despatch, and 
so convey to it indirectly an intimation that 
any aggression by it on Afghanistan would be 
resisted by Great Britain with force of arms.”’— 
[Central Asia, No. 1 (1878), p. 206.] 


So that when the moment came for that 
to be done which Sir John Lawrence 
said ought to be done—the moment it 
was proposed by the Indian Government 
to inform the Foreign Office, that the 
Foreign Office might inform Russia, that 
any aggression on Afghanistan would 
not be viewed with indifference—the 
Foreign Office declined to do it. Why?: 
Because it would be conveying to Russia 
indirectly an intimation that any ag- 
gression on the Ameer of Afghanistan 
would be resisted by Great Britain by 
force of arms. The communication was 
not made, and thus the great policy 
upon which the Indian Government had 
rested up to that time utterly broke 
down. The noble Earl the other night, 
who was formerly Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Earl Granville), 
said — ‘“‘ You ask me what my policy 
would be with regard to Afghanistan. 
I will tell you: I would follow the 
course pursued and advised by those 
three Viceroys — Sir John Lawrence, 
Lord Mayo, and Lord Northbrook ;” 
but when in the Foreign Office he 
did not follow that policy. I want 
your Lordships to consider what effect 
this policy produced upon the person 
principally concerned—upon the Ameer 
of Afghanistan. The noble Earl who 
spoke last night from the cross-Benches 
said it would be quite useless and im- 
practicable to inquire what it was that 
had affected the temper and disposition of 
the Ameer of Afghanistan. In the view 
of my noble Friend it would be quite 
useless, because he approved the policy 
of the Government up to the end of the 
year 1876, and had nothing to complain 
of in it; therefore it was immaterial to 
consider what was the effect produced 
on Shere Ali up tothat time. But when 
he said it was impracticable, I cannot 
quite agree with him. Generally speak- 
ing, it is most unprofitable work to take 
the opinion of bystanders as to what is 
passing in men’s minds; but as regards 
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the Ameer, we have a singular official 
history on that subject. If you look at 
these Papers, you will find what I can 
only call a series of pictures given by 
Shere Ali himself in his letters, as to 
how he became affected in regard to 
his foreign relations from year to year. 
I doubt whether the records of diplo- 
macy contain anything more graphic. 
I think they may be termed ‘‘ The Pro- 
gress of Diplomacy,”’ because they give 
the very beginning of the end—the first 
communication of Russia sent to Shere 
Ali, and the subsequent communications 
from us, which produced such an im- 
pression on his mind. Your Lordships 
will recollect what took place in 1869 
with Lord Mayo. At that time the 
Ameer was thinking very little about 
- foreign affairs. I do not observe that 
the name of any external Power was 
mentioned, or that anything as to his 
external relations was referred to; but 
what he was very anxious about were 
the internal concerns of his country. He 
had hardly taken his seat upon the 
Throne; he was exposed to very great 
dangers and intrigues on every side; 
and what he did want was that Lord 
Mayo would give him an assurance to 
maintain his family on the Throne, 
and to assist him if he should be dis- 
turbed by internecine causes. Your 
Lordships know what took place. Lord 
Mayo did not give him all he wished— 
he did not enter into the engagement 
which the Ameer would have liked; 
but he satisfied him as to the friendship 
of the British Government, and used 
this expression—that they would view 
with displeasure any attempt made in- 
side Afghanistan to disturb him on his 
Throne. The Ameer went away so far 
pleased, having had an assurance given 
him which he had never had up to that 
time. That was his position at the be- 
ginning of this history. What is the 
next step? A somewhat singular and 
a very important one in the Ameer’s 
career. He had received the first letter 
from Russia, and he was in a flutter of 
excitement on the subject. Your Lord- 
ships will find it in the Central Asia 
Papers at page 108. It is a communi- 
cation from the Ameer. He expressed 
his anxiety to know why Russia should 
write to a State with which she was al- 
ready in friendly relation. He thought 
she must have some sinister design, 
He says there was reason of apprehen. 
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sion, for already Bokhara had submitted 
to Russia. He forwarded the letter to 
the Indian Government; and in a most 
humble and respectful way he be- 
sought the Indian Government to tell 
him what answer he should return. 
Major Pollock, at Peshawur, on the 
26th of May, 1870, says— 


‘¢ With the above came a forwarding letter 
from His Highness the Ameer to my address, 
and one from the Cabul Agent, to the effect 
that the Ameer was much troubled at the re- 
ceipt of the letters from the Russian authorities at 
Tashkend, for the following reasons :—1st. What 
reasons can the Russians have for writing letters 
in a friendly strain to a State which has already 
friendly relations with the British Government ? 
. .. There is room for apprehension, for the King 
of Bokhara has already submitted himself to, or 
become a dependent of, Russia, and it would not 
be surprising to find Russian officials establish- 
ing themselves on the actual border of Afghan- 
istan. If (which God forbid) they should so 
establish themselves on the actual border and 
harbour our enemies, what hope is there of the 
borders of Turkestan, Balkh, and Herat remain- 
ing on a satisfactory footing without full 
(‘kamil’) arrangements being made, and it is 
impossible that such complete measure can be 
carried out for the protection of these borders 
without the help and assistance of the British 
Government, with which the Afghan Kingdom 
is allied.” 


Nothing could show more precisely the 
state of mind in which the Ameer was 
in 1869. What is the next picture in 
this series of transformations? Your 
Lordships will find it at page 197, in a 
letter to our Envoy at Cabul. He 
said— 


“His Highness in private said that he 
gathered from this murrasila that it was the 
wish of the Russian authorities to establish a 
regular and frequent correspondence with the 
Cabul Government. What demands careful 
thought in their inconsiderate language is, that 
notwithstanding that the Russian Government 
must have thoroughly apprehended and been 
convinced that the weal or woe of the Afghan 
State is entirely bound up in and associated 
with that of the British Government, still when 
writing about boundaries they make use of this 
unguarded expression, which may indicate God 
knows what intentions in their minds, viz., 
‘for as much as the slightest alteration in inten- 
tion leads to displeasure between parties, it de- 
stroys entirely the harmony which may exist 
between them.’ Further, when the Governor 
of Turkestan writes in his letter that the in- 
structions of his Sovereign are to avoid all in- 
terference with or annoyance to his neighbours, 
itis a cause of astonishment that the Russian 
interpretation of harmony with neighbours is a 
strange one, for in but a few years they have 
extended their possessions from the foot of the 
Throne of Russia to the borders of Bokhara, 
and now style the Afghan State ‘ their neigh- 
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bours,’ oblivious of the fact that Bokhara and 
Khiva intervene. If (which may God forfend) 
the country of Bokhara and Khiva becomes 
theirs, and their Frontier is extended without 
the intervention of any buffer (‘ pardah ’) to the 
limits of Afghanistan, which may indeed be 
truly styled the Frontier of Hindustan, God 
only knows what line of policy or demeanour 
they will adopt towards Afghanistan, and what 
troubles may be in store for the Afghan and 
English Governments.” 


That was the letter in 1872. Nothing 
could be more friendly, nothing could 
show more complete reliance on the 
British Government than this letter of 
His Highness then, as in former cases, 
requesting the Viceroy to tell him what 
answer to make. There were one or 
two more letters in the same strain. 
Well, my Lords, what was the answer? 
What did the Indian Government tell 
the Ameer? I find the Indian Govern- 
ment replying as follows :— 


‘“‘Should His Highness the Ameer allude to 
these letters, and manifest the apprehensions 
which his courtiers entertain, the Agent should 
be instructed to state that the Viceroy and 
Governor General in Council sees in them no 
ground whatever for apprehension, but rather 
additional reason for believing that the Russian 
authorities desire to maintain none of the rela- 
tions but those of amity with the Government 
of Afghanistan.’’—[Zdid. p. 202.] 


That was the only consolation the In- 
dian Government gave him in his dis- 
tress. He was very much alarmed at 
the Russians coming across the Frontier; 
but the Indian Government cheered 
him up by telling him that those com- 
munications which alarmed him were 
only a proof of the friendship of the 
Russian Government. That brings us 
to the next scene, in 1878. Your Lord- 
ships have, I believe, heard a good deal 
about this already, and I shall refer to 
it very briefly. We have the impression 
on the Ameer’s mind as to the danger 
he was in, owing to the movements of 
Russia, in what his Agent communicated 
tous. His Agent said— 


“Time has approached very near when the 
Russians, after taking possession of Urganj and 
Merve Shajehan, will make communications for 
exercising some influence in my kingdom. It 
is as clear as daylight that as soon as the Rus- 
sians will take possession of MerveShajehan, the 
Turkomans will necessarily take refuge in Bad- 
ghees in Herat, and if they do not desist from 
their misbehaviour, viz., from causing injury to 
the Russians from time to time, the Russians 
will undoubtedly send messages to the Afghan 
Government that either the Turkomans should 
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should be given to them (the Russians) to pun- 
ish these hostile tribes. Under these circum- 
stances, such difficulty will present itself to me 
that even the British Government with regard 
to the interests of the Afghan and English 
Governments being identical, will have to adopt 
very serious measures for its removal.” 


And he adds— 


“The British Government should take my 
views and reflections into most careful considera- 
tion, and be kind enough to sympathize with 
Afghanistan, otherwise I have not at all received 
any peace of mind whereon I can place perfect 
reliance and remain quiet or free from anxiety. 
Should the British Government intentionally 
overlook this matter with a view to temporizing 
for a few days, it is their own affair, but I 
will represent my circumstances in a clear form 
in detail without time-serving hesitation.” — 
[Afghanistan, No. 1, p. 111.] 
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Nothing could be more clear than the 
meaning of the Ameer when he gave us 
this intimation. He said, in effect—‘“ It 
is your affair as well as mine. If you 
adopt a time-serving policy I cannot help 
it. Lhave warned you; I have delivered 
my own soul.”” I own, my Lords, I was 
very much surprised the other day at a 
statement which I saw from the noble 
Duke, whose absence we must all regret, 
(the Duke of Argyll). Thenoble Duke 
said that in 1873 the Ameer either was 
or pretended to be very much afraid of 
the Russian advance, and that he held 
out the bait which was thought to be 
most tempting to catch the Indian Go- 
vernment. I do not know how that is. 
I have read the whole of these Papers— 
there is a deal more in the same strain— 
and I must say I have never seen ex- 
pressions which conveyed to my mind 
more clearly the convictions of a man 
really and thoroughly alarmed. But if 
it was the view of the Secretary of State 
at that time that the Ameer was only 
pretending to be alarmed and was hold- 
ing out a bait to catch the Indian Govern- 
ment, I can very well understand the 
course which was taken with regard to 
the alarm of the Ameer. I will say a 
little more of the documents which 
passed in 1873. Iam going to refer to 
them not for the purpose of casting a 
shadow of blame on any person connected 
with the events of that year, but because 
it is absolutely necessary that your Lord- 
ships should see what was done in 1873 
in order to judge of the policy of 1876, 
because the policy pursued in 1876 was 
a policy to remedy that which had been 
overlooked or, at all events, not done in 
1873. I will take the telegram which 
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was sent home by the Viceroy in 1873 
to the Secretary of State. I was very 
much surprised, I own, as to the contro- 
versy which has arisen upon the con- 
struction of that telegram. I shall 
adopt myself implicitly the construction 
which the noble Lord (Lord Northbrook) 
tells us the Government of the day put 
upon it, and that he put upon it. But, 
while adopting that construction, I must 
tell your Lordships the construction 
which I put upon it. The Viceroy had 
informed the Government at home of 
those apprehensions of the Ameer, and 
had proposed to give the Ameer some 
assurances of assistance. This is what 
the telegram of the 26th of July says in 
reply— 

“Cabinet thinks you should inform Ameer 
that we do not at all share his alarm, and con- 
sider there is no cause for it : but you may as- 
sure him we shall maintain our settled policy in 
favour of Afghanistan, if he abides by our advice 
in external affairs.’’-—[Jdid. 108.] 


Now, my Lords, I have been accustomed 
all my life to study the meaning of docu- 
ments, and I will tell you frankly what 
I think this document means. The 
Ameer told the Viceroy that he was very 
much alarmed at the advance of the 
Russians, and he asked for some new 
assurances in the circumstances of his 
new position. He never suggested to 
the Viceroy that the Indian Government 
was going to fall short of anything 
that had been promised by previous 
Viceroys—by Lord Lawrence or Lord 
Mayo ; he never suggested it for a 
moment. He never suggested that the 
Indian Government was going to recede 
from any engagement made with him; 
but what he did suggest was that the 
changed state of affairs required that 
something new should be done—that 
some engagement must be entered 
into, some promise made to him, which 
had never been made before ; that the 
policy pursued by Lord Lawrence and 
Lord Mayo was all very well in its way 
and well suited for the time when it was 
adopted, but that the time had arrived 
when he must have something more de- 
finite, something more tangible, than 
the engagements previously given by 
the Indian Government. That was 
what the Ameer meant ; but the meaning 
of the telegram from home was that we 
did not share the alarm of the Ameer, 
and that we meant to pursue the policy 
we had pursued all this time. What 
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happened? Communications were made 
to the Ameer, and how were they taken? 
The first complete communication to the 
Ameer was in the shape of a despatch 
from the Governor General, which your 
Lordships will find at page 116. It 
said— 

“The result of the communications between 
the British and the Russian Governments has 
been, in my opinion, materially to strengthen 
the position of Afghanistan, and to remove ap- 
prehension of dangers from without. . .. . 
I have had some conversation with your Envoy 
on the subject of the policy which the British 
Government would pursue in the event of an 
attack upon your Highness’ territories. A 
copy of the record of these conversations is at- 
tached to this letter. But the question is in my 
opinion one of such importance that the discus- 
sion of it should be postponed to a more suitable 
opportunity. I do not entertain any appre- 
hensions of danger to your Highness’ terri- 
tories from without, and I therefore do not 
consider that it is necessary that your Highness 
should at present incur any large expenditure 
with a view to such a contingency. My hope 
is that having received the foregoing assur- 
ances, your Highness will now be enabled to 
devote your undisturbed attention to the con- 
solidation and improvement of your internal 
government. The British Government desires 
to see your Highness’ country powerful and 
independent. It is my determination to main- 
tain the policy which has been adopted towards 
your Highness by my predecessors, Lord Law- 
rence and Lord Mayo, and I repeat to your 
Highness the assurance given you at the 
Umballa Durbar, that the British Government 
will endeavour from time to time, by such 
means as circumstances may require, tostrengthen 
the Government of your Highness, to enable 
you to exercise with equity and with justice 
your rightful rule, and to transmit to your 
descendants all the dignities and honours of 
which you are the lawful possessor.”’ 


How did the Ameer understand this, 
because that is the next evidence we 
have on the subject? If I had been 
the Ameer I should have said to myself 
the substance of all this is that nothing 
is to be done. I asked for a new engage- 
ment, and I am told to wait till a more 
convenient time. The Ameer wrote 
back after a short interval to the Go- 
vernor General. I will not read the 
letter,-since your Lordships have seen 
it. What the Ameer says is, in sub- 
stance, this, and I may remark that the 
tone of the letter is such as was never 
adopted in a communication to a Viceroy 
of India before. To say that the tone 
of the letter is not courteous is saying 
much too little. Apart, however, from 
the discourteous tone, the Ameer, in sub- 
stance, says—‘‘I come to you for relief 
and for engagements suited to the posi- 
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tion in which I find myself. You are 
going to retire from what Lord Lawrence 
and Lord Mayo proposed; but I come 
to suggest that you must do something 
more than was promised by either of 
them, and you tell me that you are going 
to resume their policy. If so, what is 
the use of your going through the cere- 
mony of having these long interviews ?” 
Your Lordships have heard the Ameer’s 
opinion about the letter he had pre- 
viously received from General Kauf- 
mann. Well, his answer to the next 
letter he received from General Kauf- 
mann was this—and your Lordships will 
be amused at the change of tone. I do 
not think the reply of the Ameer, dated 
the 16th of November, 1873, was sub- 
mitted to the Indian Government. It 
was written on his own inspiration, and 
here it is. He says to the Russian Go- 
vernor General at Tashkend— i 


“T received your kind and friendly letter 
dated the Ist August, 1873, on 22nd idem, 
and was extremely gratified with its contents. 
The cause of the delay of a few months in the 
dispatch of a reply to it is evident, viz., first 
you went to St. Petersburg, and afterwards you 
were occupied in the Kharism expedition. I hope 
you have now returned in health and comfort 
to Tashkend, and I have, therefore, considered 
it advisable to take the opportunity of sending 
a reply to your murrasilla. Iam much gratified 
with the contents of your letter explaining that 
His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia 
is anxious for the peace and welfare of oe 
bouring States, and that you have considered it 
one of your most pleasing duties to report to 
His Majesty that you have had every reason to 
be satisfied with me, and that I have upheld 
the friendship existing between us. It is as 
evident as daylight that at present His Majesty 
is a great and powerful Monarch, and it is, 
therefore, becoming that neighbouring States 
should enjoy tranquillity and convenience. This 
policy will tend to confirm the friendship exist- 
ing between His Majesty and these States.””— 
[Central Asia, No. 1 (1878), p. 8.] 


Did ever such a change in the same 
number of months come over a Corre- 
spondence between two Potentates ? 
Compare this with the letter sent to our 
Viceroy only a few months before and 
see what a difference there is. Yet I 
am told that the mind of the Ameer 
continued the same, and that up to the 
time of the late Viceroy’s arrival in 
India there was no change on his part. 
My Lords, it was done at the end of the 
year 1873. It was finished then, and 
there was no change afterwards. So 
much for the letters; but I must call in 
two witnesses to speak on this subject. 
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First, there is the late Governor General. 
What does Lord Northbrook say as to 
the feeling of the Ameer in the year 
1873. His Lordship says— 


“ His language after the return of his Envoy, 
Noor Mahomed Shah, from Simla in 1873 was 
certainly far from satisfactory; but we are dis- 
posed to attribute it either to his impression 
that we were so anxious for his support that 
by assuming an attitude of dissatisfaction he 
might obtain further assistance from us; or to 
his disappointment that we did not give him 
the distinct pledge he asked that the British 
Government would protect him under all cir- 
cumstances against external attack, coupled 
perhaps with his discontent at the result of the 
Seistan arbitration.’’ — [Afghanistan, No. 1, 
p. 134.] 


I am not here dwelling on the question 
as to whether it was right or wrong to 
refuse to give the pledge which the 
Ameer asked for. I am now dealing 
merely with the question of fact. Is it 
a fact that the mind of the Ameer was 
changed at this time? Lord North- 
brook, at all events, makes no doubt 
about it. Next, I will take the evi- 
dence of our Native Resident at Cabul. 
Writing in January, 1875, but speaking 
of the previous year, he says— 

‘Considering then the external and internal 
state of Afghanistan, I am firmly convinced 
that now is the time for the interference of the 
British Government with a view to the peace of 
that country and the tranquillity of Hindoostan. 
The following are a few of the reasons why the 
Government of India should interfere in the 
affairs of Afghanistan :—For a long time the 
British Government has been anxious to estab- 
lish amicable relations with the Ruler of Cabul, 
but without success.” 


And then he goes on— 


“The possible inclination of the Ameer to- 
wards another party (Russia?) owing to the 
silence and apparent apathy of the British 
Government.” —[ Ibid. p. 146.] 

That is what our Resident at Cabul at 
the time of the late Viceroy reports to 
him as his opinion of the feeling of the 
Ameer. Now, what evidence have we 
on the other side? The noble Viscount 
who moved the Amendment told us last 
night that Sir Henry Norman, who was 
on the Council of Lord Northbrook and 
that of Lord Lytton, had addressed to 
the newspapers a letter, in which he said 
that up to the time of the departure of 
Lord Northbrook the Ameer had no 
feeling of hostility to us, and that all 
his hostility was due to the measures 
taken in 1876, and since that time. The 
noble Viscount dwelt very much on that 
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letter as a proof that it was the conduct 
of the present Government which has 
caused the hostility of the Ameer. My 
Lords, I wish to speak with great re- 
spect of Sir Henry Norman. I have 
heard some persons say that that letter 
was one which ought not to have been 
written to the newspapers; but I do not 
express an opinion on that point. Ido 
not know what the habits of Indian 
Councillors are; but they appear to me 
not to be very reticent, and they seem to 
use considerable freedom in their com- 
munications to the newspapers. How- 
ever, I do not say anything about this 
letter, except to express my opinion that 
if it had been kept back for 24 hours it 
would never have been published at all. 
Strange to say, when it was published 
in the newspapers, it appeared side by 
side with another letter from the Ameer 
himself. Side by side with Sir Henry 
Norman’s letter, saying that the whole 
of the hostility of the Ameer had been 
occasioned by the events since 1876, 
there appeared a letter from the Ameer 
stating just the reverse. Unfortunately, 
therefore, the noble Viscount’s witness 
is discredited by the person principally 
concerned. The Ameer says the hostility 
occurred at the time when the late 
Viceroy interfered with him on the sub- 
ject of the treatment of his son. I must 
say that the late Viceroy was in a very 
unfortunate position in regard to that 
subject, for I observe that General 
Kaufmann wrote on the same subject 
to the Ameer. General Kaufmann told 
the Ameer that he had acted quite right 
towards his son, and that the first thing 
necessary was that parental rights should 
be enforced. The late Viceroy, writing 
in a different strain, told the Ameer that 
he was quite wrong. In these circum- 
stances, I am not surprised at the Ameer 
preferring the advice of General Kauf- 
mann to that of the late Viceroy. At 
all events, I think we may remove from 
this discussion the testimony of Sir Henry 
Norman. Let me now say a word or 
two about these occurrences in 1873. I 
repeat that I blame no person whatever, 
for it is very easy to be wise after the 
event—to go back and say what ought 
to have been done five or six years ago. 
I do not propose to adopt that course. But 
I appeal with confidence to your Lord- 
ships on both sides of the House, whether 
if you had to do over again what was done 
in 1873, you would not then have pro- 
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mised to give the Ameer the assistance 
he asked for? I cannot entertain a 
doubt that, by an overwhelming majority, 
you would have said it would have been 
a happy thing if we had taken that 
opportunity, as Sir Henry Rawlinson 
advised, of obtaining the friendship of 
the Ameer by conceding all that he 
asked for. Well now, my Lords, the 
transactions of 1873 were the justifica- 
tion for the conduct of the Government 
in 1876. Irefer to the Mission of Sir 
Lewis Pelly. I am not going into the 
details of the history of that Mission ; 
but I have heard it said that that Mis- 
sion was an attempt to force upon the 
Ameer British Residents in Afghanistan. 
I entirely deny that statement. There 
is no foundation for it. The whole of 
that Mission—the whole of the proposals 
made by Sir Lewis Pelly, and the pro- 
posals made before Sir Lewis Pelly met 
the Ameer’s Envoy—proceeded on the 
avowed and the distinct condition that 
there was to be no force whatever ap- 
plied to the Ameer, and that he was to 
understand it was not a question of 
forcing anything upon him. I was sur- 
prised to hear the noble Earl speak of 
this as an attempt to force. What were 
the facts? They were that the Envoy 
who was sent to Cabul was supplied with 
an aide mémoire to show to the Ameer 
and to the Durbar at Cabul what the 
advantages were which we were pre- 
pared to give in return for the concession 
of having British Agents resident in 
Afghanistan. He was told that the 
Government were ready to make with 
him, in the form I have described, en- 
gagements of a character such as before 
he had asked for; but that if he wished 
for those engagements, there must be a 
consideration on the other side; that 
that consideration must be the presence of 
British Residents, not in Cabul, but on 
the Frontiers of his territories ; and that 
this was absolutely necessary in order 
that we should carry out the engage- 
ments which we were about to make. 
Well, what happened at Cabul? Your 
Lordships have the narrative of the 
meeting which took place, and of the 
Durbar held before the Envoy was sent 
to meet Sir Lewis Pelly. The Durbar 
distinctly understood that the condition 
which was to be the sine gud non of the 
negotiations was theadmission of British 
Residents. They met again, and at last 
they agreed to accept that condition ; 
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and it was on that footing that the 
Envoy came to meet Sir Lewis Pelly. 
What happened afterwards? Let me 
remind your Lordships, in the first place, 
as to the question of these British 
Agents, that the policy of having British 
Agents in Afghanistan has never been 
disputed. It has been admitted by the 
late Governor General, as well as insisted 
on by the present Viceroy. Let me 
remind you of what was said on this 
in the time of the late Governor Ge- 
neral. Writing in Council he said— 


“We agree with Her Majesty’s Government 
that, having regard to the present aspect of 
affairs in Turkestan, it would be desirable that 
a British officer should be stationed at Herat. 
The appointment, it is true, would be attended 
with some risks, and the usefulness of the mea- 
sure would depend on the discretion of the 
Agent who might be selected. But if an officer 
of experience and sound judgment were chosen 
who possessed the full confidence of the Ameer 
and the Afghan officials, we should anticipate 
great % agin from the arrangement.—[Jdid. 
p- 1383 


And your Lordships will remember that 
in 1873 the late Viceroy himself pro- 
posed that a British officer should go 
into Afghanistan and survey the whole 
of the boundaries of that country. Was 
there any reason to suppose that the 
Ameer would not be prepared to receive 
British Residents as a concession in re- 
turn for advantages which were to be 
given tohim? Here, again, I have got 
the concurrence of the late Viceroy and 
his Council. Their testimony on the 
subject is quite explicit. I do not agree 
with what fell from the noble Earl who 
spoke last, that any engagement on this 
subject had been given to the Ameer 
either by Lord Mayo or by anyone else 
on behalf of the Indian Government. 
I believe the correct statement on this 
point is the one given in the despatch 
of the Governor General in June, 1875; 
and I am quite satisfied with the con- 
clusion which the Governor General and 
his Council then came to as to the in- 
tentions of the Ameer. He says— 

“On the whole, however, we think that either 
the Ameer himself or his Minister, Noor Ma- 
homed Shah, did in confidential communications 
with Captain Grey express a readiness to accept 
at some future time not far distant the presence 
of British Agents at places in Afghanistan, ex- 
cepting Cabul itself. But our impression is that 
the intimation was intended to be contingent 
either upon the receipt of far more substantial as- 
sistance than was promised the Ameer at the 
Umballa Conferences, or upon the conclusion of 
a Dynastic Treaty, that is, upon obtaining the 
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recognition, in a Treaty with the British Go- 
vernment, of his son Abdoolla Jan as his suc- 
cessor.”’—{ Ibid. p. 131-2.] 


Toe Eart or NORTHBROOK : 
Read the next paragraph. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : I am 
anxious not to omit anything which in 
fairness ought to be read. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: The 
next paragraph is not inmy hands; but 
it simply states that the impression was 
that this was not information which 
could be so relied upon as to found on it 
any representation to the Ameer. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: I do 
not see the alteration which that makes 
in these matters. I am anxious to state 
the thing as favourably to the noble 
Earl as I can. As I understand the 
view of the noble Earl, it is this—They 
state that the Ameer required some 
terms to be offered to him as a con- 
dition to his receiving British Agents. 
That is exactly the conclusion which I 
have given. If you had proposed to the 
Ameer to put Agents in Afghanistan 
without giving him something in return, 
he would never have consented; but he 
was quite prepared, when the subject 
was last mooted to him, for the conside- 
ration of the advantages which were 
to be given to him, to consent to the ad- 
mission of British Agents. And I wish 
to remind your Lordships that it is a 
complete misapprehension to say that 
the Ameer had manifested an absolute 
objection to receive British Agents in 
his territories. Nothing of the kind. 
I take the evidence which the Governor 
General and his Council have given as 
to that. They say it is a question of 
bargain, and that was exactly how Sir 
Lewis Pelly was ordered to deal with it. 
He was ordered to make a bargain; he 
was armed with the power of offering 
the Ameer very great advantages and 
benefits, and was directed to ask in re- 
turn, as a matter on which the Ameer 
was to be a free and a consenting party, 
the admission of British officers into 
Afghanistan. That bargain was not 
accepted. What occurred at the Con- 
ference? It has been said that the ob- 
ject of Sir Lewis Pelly was to pick a 
quarrel at the Conference with the 
Ameer and his Envoy. Ihaveread with 
some care the narrative of what took 
place at the Conference ; and I am bound 
to say that anything more unlike an 
attempt to pick a quarrel than Sir Lewis 
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Pelly’s conduct Inever read. Anything 
more careful, more elaborate than his 
explanations, more patient than his at- 
tention to all the complaints of the Envoy 
I never read. The Conference went on 
from day to day and from week to week. 
The whims and the caprice of the Envoy 
were indulged ; he was allowed to speak 
day after day without interruption. Sir 
Lewis Pelly presented the advantages 
which he had to offer in the most at- 
tractive form; everything which patience, 
temper, and long experience could enable 
a man to do to make a Conference suc- 
cessful was done by Sir Lewis Pelly. 
But what was the conduct of the Envoy? 
In the first place, when he arrived, al- 
though our resident Agent told us that 
the Durbar at Cabul had agreed to the 
terms that were to be offered with regard 
to British Agents, the Envoy professed 
himself to be entirely without power to 
assent to such an arrangement. What 
was his argument? It was this—‘‘ You 
offer to me certain advantages, certain 
assistance, certain promises, and a certain 
Treaty with the Ameer, but you are 
bound to do this already. My interpre- 
tation of the Treaties which already 
exist between Afghanistan and Great 
Britain already binds you to do all that 
you now propose to do.” Nothing 
could be more absurd than that state- 
ment. That was really the climax of 
Oriental ingenuity. What did the En- 
voy do? He said—‘‘ You point out to 
mein great detail the position of Af- 
ghanistan and the advantages which it 
will derive by being protected by Great 
Britain from any aggression of Russia : 
but I must remind you of what you told 
me three yearsago. Then you read to 
me extracts from your despatches with 
Russia, and read to me assurances by 
which Russia promised not to meddle 
with Afghanistan, and that it was 
not within the sphere of her influence. 
Then now,” says the Envoy—‘‘I can- 
not think that all these assurances 
could be given between two such reli- 
gious Governments like those of Russia 
and Great Britain, and by excellent 
and religious Envoys, and Secretaries 
of State, and after all there is the 
slightest reason to fear Russia’s inter- 
fering with Afghanistan. He turned 
against us the despatches of 1873, 
which assured him that there was no 
danger. to his dominions, and in that 
way the Conference continued until the 
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Envoy died. But what was happening 
at Cabul all this time? Your Lord- 
ships will find it in the Central Asia 
Papers. Russian messengers were 
going to and from Cabul, and seldom 
was there a day when one was not pre- 
sent there, holding conferences and con- 
sultations with the Ameer. The Ameer 
was collecting troops on his; Frontier ; 
he was communicating with the Akhoond 
of Swat, the Patriarch of the Mahome- 
dans, for the purpose of raising a reli- 
gious war; while all the time the Envoy 
was wasting time, getting adjournments 
of the Conference for a week or a month, 
and insisting that he had no authority to 
give that which was a sine gud non of 
a settlement. I should like to know, 
in thesecircumstances, what other course 
the Governor General ought to have 

ursued than the one he took when the 

mvoy died? It is said the Viceroy 
states that another Envoy was coming to 
agree to all our proposals. If the Vice- 
roy had shut the door against any fresh 
overtures which the Ameer wished to 
make, I could have understood the sug- 
gestion that there was a precipitation 
and a want of indulgence towards the 
Ameer, although I do not think there 
would be any justification for saying 
that he wanted to pick a quarrel with 
him. The Mir Akhor, the only person 
on the spot, said he had no authority. 
The proceedings at Cabul being such as 
I have described, the Viceroy directed, 
as he was bound to do, the Conference 
to be closed; but it was intimated that 
the door would be kept open for the 
Ameer—as was actually done for more 
than a year—in order that he might 
come forward and accept those terms 
which he had in writing, and which he 
agneg 4 well knew would be agreed to 

y the Indian Government. Well, my 
Lords, that is the case with respect to the 
Conference with Sir Lewis Pelly; and up 
to this point my noble Friend (the Earl 
of Derby) said he agreed with the policy 
of the Government, that he was quite 
satisfied with the way in which the Con- 
ference was closed, and the despatches 
had stated the position of affairs at the 
end of the Conference. What my noble 
Friend objected to, he said, was what 
occurred afterwards. Now, my Lords, 
what occurred afterwards? More than 
a year elapsed. The Ameer kept him- 
self back; he made no overture; he 
showed no disposition to accede to what 
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we proposed; and then he received an 
Embassy which was sent to him on the 
part of the Russian Government. My 
noble Friend said he received that Em- 
bassy under compulsion. So far as the 
evidence in these Books is concerned, 
there is not the slightest evidence, that 
we can find, that there was any compul- 
sion before the reception of that - 
bassy ; and, so far as we have informa- 
tion which is not in these Books, all the 
public information goes the other way, 
and leads us to suppose that there was 
no compulsion whatsoever, but that the 
Embassy was received without anything 
like duress or pressure on the part of 
Russia. Well, my Lords, the noble 
Earl who spoke to-night asked what 
right or authority had we to require that 
our Envoy should be .received? My 
Lords, I have seen that asserted else- 
where ; and the case of Afghanistan has 
been likened to the case of some Euro- 
pean Power with which we might have 
no relation by way of Treaty, but which 
we might require to receive an Embassy, 
and it is suid that such a State might 
refuse to receive it. I shall not, my 
Lords, stop to inquire whether that 
would be so, because our relations with 
Afghanistan were of an entirely different 
nature. We had a Treaty—a Treaty of 
friendship—with Afghanistan; and it 
was absolutely necessary, in order to 
discharge our obligations under it, that 
we should have a right, in the ordi- 
nary way, to information as to what 
occurred in that country. But, in ad- 
dition to that, Afghanistan is a coun- 
try which had professed for years to 
lean upon us, and the Treaty was en- 
tirely connected with ourselves. Well, 
my Lords, when it was proposed that 
Afghanistan should be made a neutral 
zone, the Indian Government and the 
Russian Government declined it, on the 
ground that our relations with Afghan- 
istan were not such as to enable us to 
look as neutrals upon that country, or to 
enable us to be bound bya Treaty form- 
ing Afghanistan into a neutral zone. 
And if your Lordships look at the 
Central Asia Papers you will see that 
the opinion of Russia and the opinion of 
Afghanistan also was this—that we had 
the power by Treaty to force upon Af- 
ghanistan a certain line of conduct with 
respect to the tribes and people of the 
country. Therefore, my Lords, in that 
state of things, it is idle to talk of the 
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question of our @jght to send an Envoy 
to Afghanistan as if it was a question of 
sending an Envoy to the King of Daho- 
mey, or to any country with which we 
have no Treaty relations whatever. We 
had, therefore, a perfect right to send 
an Envoy, and the only thing which led 
us to forbear from doing so was this— 
that the Ameer told us that if the Envoy 
of one Christian Power was received, 
the Envoy of another Christian Power 
would be received also. But the moment 
the Envoy of Russia was received and 
our Envoy was rejected, that excuse fell 
to the ground. My noble Friend (the 
Earl of Derby) said—‘‘ You ought to 
have taken this course with the Ameer 
—you ought to have allowed him very 
much more time. You ought not to 
have called upon him for an answer to 
your request at the time you did ; and if 
you had given a greater lapse of time 
what would have happened would have 
been this,” and, speaking with an ap- 
pearance of almost absolute authority, 
my noble Friend told us what would 
then have occurred. Well, in the first 
place, I must remind your Lordships 
that the concession of a longer period 
would have meant the concession of the 
whole winter. It would have been the 
giving up of all the time necessary for 
purposes which might have to be accom- 
plished. But what my noble Friend 
said was this—‘‘If you had given a 
longer time, I can tell you what would 
have happened. The Ameer would have 
gone to Russia; he would have said to 
Russia, ‘I have received your Em- 
bassy, and now I am called upon to 
recelve a British Envoy, and I want to 
know whether if I resist you will see 
me through it, and fight for me?’” 
Then, says my noble Friend, it is perfectly 
certain that Russia would have said she 
would do nothing of the kind; that she 
would not fight; that he might make 
the best terms he could; and I think I 
heard my noble Friend say—but I am 
not quite sure of that—that Russia would 
have mediated. But, my Lords, what 
would be the state of things then? We 
should have given up the whole winter 
to Afghanistan on the chance of Af- 
ghanistan going to Russia and Russia 
saying she would not stir, and advising 
the Ameer to make terms with us, and, 
perhaps, offering to mediate. Well, I 
should like to know what would have 
been the result of that policy, which 
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would have left the Ameer the master 
of the situation during the whole winter 
upon the chance that Russia might have 
come forward to mediate between Eng- 
land and Afghanistan—between Eng- 
land, the protector, and Afghanistan, the 
protected country. Yet my noble Friend 
would have had us leave the Ameer 
master of the situation, trusting to the 
chapter of accidents which might happen 
in the course of the winter. But might 
not the Ameer also have said that he 
now saw exactly what this great Power 
was going todo? That if he allowed 
the time given him to pass, possibly it 
would do him no harm; that he would 
trust to the lapse of the winter months, 
set us at defiance, and treat usas he had 
treated us hitherto. What, my Lords, 
would have been the result? My noble 
Friend says—‘‘ Well, but you have made 
war upon Afghanistan ; but was there 
no one else? Is Afghanistan the only 
country which has done you wrong ?” 
And my noble Friend admits that we 
have good reason to complain of what 
has been done and intended by Afghan- 
istan ; but he asks, Have you not cause 
of complaint against Russia also? I do 
not know whether my noble Friend 
meant to represent as his policy that he 
would have had us engage in a war 
with Russia. I rather think that what 
my noble Friend intended to convey was 
this—that inasmuch as he could show 
logically that if we went to war with 
Afghanistan we should go to war with 
Russia, therefore we should go to war 
with neither. That seemed to be the 
drift of my noble Friend’s argument. 
Well, I can give my noble Friend two 
short answers, each of which is, I think, 
conclusive. If it had been the case that 
we should have gone to war with Af- 
ghanistan because the Ameer received a 
Russian Envoy, then I quite understand 
the argument that in that case we should 
have gone to war with Russia also for 
having sent an Envoy. But, my Lords, 
the mistake made by my noble Friend is, 
that we have gone to war with Afghan- 
istan for having received a Russian 
Envoy. We have never said it; we have 
never thought it. What we have gone 
to war with Afghanistan for was for not 
receiving our own Envoy. That is the 
first answer. Here, my Lords, is the 
other. We requested Russia to with- 
draw her Envoy, and the Envoy has 
returned. 
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receive our Envoy, and she refused. And 
yet the argument is, that because we 
have gone to war with the second, we 
ought to have gone to war with the first. 
Why, my Lords, it seems to me the most 
absurd thing in the world to say that we 
should go to war with Russia because 
the Ameer had refused to do that which 
we naturally and necessarily required 
him to do. Now, my Lords, I own I 
cannot help regretting the Amendment 
which has been moved by the noble 
Viscount. I said at the beginning that 
I was anxious not to treat this as a 
Party question; and I hope I have not 
said a word which would make anyone 
think that I desired to represent the 
conduct of any Party in these trans- 
actions in a Party spirit. But, my 
Lords, I know how this Motion will be 
looked at out-of-doors. It is very seldom 
the House of Lords has a Motion brought 
before it on a question of Supplies. The 
jurisdiction of this House as regards 
Supplies, as your Lordships all know, 
is very peculiar and very limited. I 
never heard of any case in which this 
House could interfere by an Amend- 
ment on a Motion of Supply until the 
Act of 1858 for the government of India 
was passed. Parliament, in passing that 
Act, provided that the House of Lords 
should have a power in regard to Sup- 
plies that it never before possessed ; it 
provided that the Revenues of India for 
particular purposes—purposes of exter- 
nal war—should not be applied without 
the consent of both Houses of Parliament. 
The consequence is, that the House of 
Lords, as it appears to me, has upon this 
question a jurisdiction co-ordinate with 
that of the House of Commons. Well, it 
is avery singular thing that upon what 
I think is the second occasion at most on 
which that power has come before your 
Lordships to be exercised, a Motion 
should be made which would have the 
effect, if carried, of stopping the Supplies. 
The noble Earl is much too candid—much 
too straightforward—to put any disguise 
upon a matter ofthis kind. ‘There is no 
doubt that, as the noble Earl says, it 
would have the effect, if carried, of 
annihilating the means of providing for 
the troops in India out of the Indian 
Revenues; and as this House has no 
jurisdiction over any other Revenues the 
very liberal offer made in the Preamble 
of the noble Viscount’s Amendment 
must be taken for what it is worth, 
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This, then, is a Motion calling upon 
your Lordships who have power over 
the Revenues of India to stop the 
payment out of those Revenues of 
the troops now engaged in Afghan- 
istan. My Lords, what object is to be 
gained by this Amendment? The noble 
Viscount (Viscount Halifax) says, in his 
Motion, that his object is to bring the 
war to an honourable conclusion. For 
my part, I cannot, for the life of me, see 
how the war, which, in the opinion of 
the noble Earl who spoke last (Earl 
Grey), is unjust, impolitic, and even 
criminal, can be brought to an ‘‘ honour- 
able conclusion.” It can be brought to 
a conclusion, of course, like everything 
else; but how it can, under the circum- 
stances, be brought to an “honourable 
conclusion,’ I confess, is more than I 
can understand. The noble Viscount, for 
his part, gave us a great deal of informa- 
tion with regard to Afghanistan of a not 
very encouraging kind. He said he knew 
Afghanistan very well, and that it wasa 
terrible country. Ifour troops went into 
the valleys they would be surrounded by 
tribes from the hills; and if they went 
upon the hills they would not be able to 
get water from the valleys. If we sent 
small bodies of troops into the country 
they would be cut to pieces; and if we 
sent large bodies of troops the expense 
would be intolerable. If they went to 
Candahar they would be in_ great 
danger; andif they did not go to Canda- 
har they would be in greater danger 
still. The noble Viscount fills the air 
with these sinister prophecies, and pro- 
poses to bring the war to an honourable 
conclusion by stopping the Supplies. 
Well, my Lords, I regret the course that 
has been taken by the noble Viscount. 
I believe it will be misunderstood in this 
country and still more in India. Our 
troops are engaged in a war which Iam 
satisfied the great majority of the people 
of this country—and I believe the ma- 
jority would be much greater were the 
question thoroughly understood—con- 
sider to be a war which could not have 
been avoided for the honour, for the 
dignity, and for the safety of our Indian 
Empire. That I take to be the feeling 
of this country ; in India, I believe, 
there is no difference of opinion what- 
ever ; and in the face of that a Motion 
is proposed of the character I have de- 
scribed, a Motion which will be regarded 
here—and which I am certain will be re- 
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garded in India—asmade for Party pur- 

oses. In considering a Motion of this 

ind, whatever may be the result of it, 
we are bound, in theory at least, to 
assume that, if carried, it may lead to the 
embarrassment or removal of the present 
Government. That, my Lords, is a very 
small matter. I am satisfied that if one 
Government in this country is removed, 
another will be found, without difficulty, 
totake its place. But if you endanger, 
or imperil, our Indian Empire, we can 
only lose itonce. We have heard of the 
saying, ‘‘ Perish India!” I do not stop 
to inquire by whom it was used or when ; 
but, my Lords, I would say this—I care 
not what becomes of this or any other 
Government; I say, ‘‘ Perish Govern- 
ments ;’’ but I implore your Lordships, 
in the vote which you are about to give 
on this question, to do nothing which will 
impair, or shake, or endanger the sta- 
bility of our Indian Empire. 

Lorp SELBORNE said, he could not 
help being struck by the remarkable 
contrast presented by the speech of his 
noble and learned Friend (the Lord 
Chancellor) and that made by the 
Secretary of State for India (Viscount 
Cranbrook) at the opening of the debate. 
The Secretary of State for India treated 
the question before the House as being 
in no respect a financial one, and passed 
at once to a general defence of the Go- 
vernment policy. His noble and learned 
Friend, on the contrary, seemed to re- 
gard the financial aspect of the question 
as of vital importance, and assumed the 
effect of the Amendment before the 
House, if carried, to be a stoppage of the 
Supplies for the troops now engaged in 
Afghanistan. He (Lord Selborne) ven- 
tured tosay that no such consequence was 
involved in the Amendment. The sup- 
porters of the Amendment thought it 


their duty to express their opinion on 


the policy of the Government which led 
to the war; but that duty being dis- 
charged, they would not only be ready, 
but, on the face of the Amendment, they 
professed to be ready to vote all the 
necessary Supplies for the conduct of 
the war. If any particular Member of 
their Lordships’ House was of opinion 
that no portion of the Revenues of India 
ought to be applied to the war, he could 
have no objection to vote for the Amend- 
ment, because after its adoption he 
would be perfectly free to abide by his 
opinion. If, on the other hand, the 
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majority of those who adopted the 
Amendment should be of opinion it was 
right to provide Supplies for the war 
out of Indian Revenues, there would 
be nothing to prevent their agreeing to 
such a step. He did not see that there 
was any inconsistency whatever in the 
views of those who thought the war 
unjust and impolitic, and who, never- 
theless, professed a desire to bring it to 
an honourable conclusion. What they 
wished to avoid was anything which 
could disgrace or discredit the Bri- 
tish arms, or endanger the safety of 
our gallant troops, who were now acting 
under orders as to the justice of which 
they could have no responsibility and no 
concern. At the same time, it would be 
necessary to put an end to the war as 
quickly as possible, due regard being 
had to the conditions he had speci- 
fied. It was, therefore, mere rhetoric to 
speak of there being any inconsistency 
at all in the matter. His noble and 
learned Friend had said that in some 
quarter the cry had been raised of 
‘Perish India!”’ He was not aware that 
such language had ever been employed. 
What he believed really did happen 
was that a distinguished historian, 
speaking at a public meeting in a man- 
ner, perhaps, not sufficiently guarded 
to obviate perverse misconstruction, 
said, in effect, that it would be better 
that their dominion in India should 
perish than that they should be dis- 
graced by doing what was unjust and 
wrong. He did not, of course, mean that 
India should perish ; but merely to ex- 
press, in as strong language as he could, 
his abhorrence of what was unjust and 
wrong. When aman used the proverb 
‘* Fiat justitia ruat celum,” he did not 
mean that he wished the heavens to fall, 
but only that he wished justice to be done. 
Nodoubt hisnobleand learned Friend was 
thoroughly persuaded of the soundness 
of his own arguments and the justice of 
his own conclusions; but what could 
be the advantage of winding up with 
a suggestion that those who were in 
favour of this Amendment, or anybody 
in the House or out of it, wished India 
to perish, or was not fully convinced 
that the safety of India would be 
best promoted by that course which was 
most just, most honourable, and most 
wise, in dealing either with the Ameer or 
anyone else? His noble and learned 
Friend had said, that this was not a 
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case for Party warfare: and had added 
that some sympathy should be shown 
to successors in office. He wished 
heartily that these questions had not 
been treated by anybody, or at any 
time, in a sense which would admit of the 
suggestion of Party warfare, or of there 
being any question between successors 
and predecessors in office ; but was it not 
the despatch of the Secretary of State 
for India that raised questions be- 
tween successors and predecessors in 
office, and showed, perhaps, less sym- 
pathy and indulgence than even the noble 
Lord would recommend not towards 
successors, but towards predecessors? 
Was not the able speech of the Secre- 
tary of State, of which he had no other 
complaint to make, almost from the be- 
ginning to the end an impeachment of the 
policy of his predecessors in office and 
of former Governors General more than 
anything else? The moment that de- 
spatch was written, no other course was 
open to the Government. It was not 
possible for them to vindicate their own 
policy except by accusing their predeces- 
sors of want of foresight and error of 
judgment, and by saying that the war 
was the result of the policy pursued by 
their predecessors. If a comparison of 
policy with policy had been imported 
into this discussion, it had been so im- 
ported because the present Government 
had presented its policy in contrast with 
that which preceded it, with the object 
of showing that the former policy was 
wrong. Another preliminary point 
touched upon by his noble and learned 
Friend was what was called the Consti- 
tutional question. There was no doubt 
whatever that the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in calling Parliament together 
was strictly within the Constitution; 
but what had been said, truly and 
wisely, by the noble Earl on the cross 
Benches (the Earl of Derby) was this— 
that it was of essential importance in 
these great matters not to strain the 
Constitution. The strength of the Con- 
stitution lay in keeping habitually with- 
in it when dealing with vital interests of 
the State. They could not revoke im- 
portant public engagements by which 
the whole future of the country might 
be affected and all its resources might 
be pledged by afterwards turning out 
Ministers; they could not undo a war 
and restore a state of peace by passing 
a Vote of Censure upon those whose 
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poliey led to the war; and therefore it 
was essential that those who would act 
wisely, and really in the spirit of the 
Constitution, in those affairs which were 
necessarily intrusted to the Sovereign, 
should carry Parliament with them, as 
far as possible, in the preliminary policy 
as we 
Parliament into their counsel, so that 
it should have a substantial voice and 
judgment in these great matters, not only 
when it was too late, but before it was 
too late. Surely no stronger illustra- 
tions of the advantages of that doctrine 
could be adduced than those that were 
mentioned by the noble Earl (Earl 
Grey). An arrangement was sprung 
upon the country by surprise—which it 
might have disapproved if it had known 
of it before it was actually made—by 
which we were pledged, under all cir- 
cumstances, to defend Turkey against 
ty 2 enemies, if Turkey would shape 
its domestic policy according to our 
views. What could be a stronger illus- 
tration of the danger of straining those 
powers of the Crown, than that such 
enormous engagements should be irre- 
vocably contracted without Parliament 
being consulted before it was too late? 
So with regard to a war of this sort. 
It was not, as the noble and learned 
Earl had put it, that Parliament must 
always be consulted before going to war 
at all, and that secret information must 
be disclosed, but that Parliament must 
be consulted whenever and as soon as it 
is practicable. There might be occa- 
sions when it would be impossible, and 
when Parliament would not expect it to 
be done. No doubt great powers were 
given to the head of the State in order 
to provide for emergencies; but when 
a course of policy was definitely fore- 
seen, and Parliament could be consulted 
without detriment to the interests of 
the country, then surely it ought to be 
taken into council as soon as possible. 
And the complaint was that this had 
not been done. For three years—during 
1876-7-8—the Government had pursued 
a course which had led to war, and 
they paraded their policy as different 
from that of their predecessors, and on 
that account claimed credit for it. Yet 
so far from letting Parliament. know the 
change which was going on, when they 
were pressed to take Parliament into 
their council, they unfortunately gave 
answers which everybody but them- 
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selves understood to represent the exact 
contrary of the facts. is was not act- 
ing in the spirit of the Constitution, and 
this was the only sense in which that 
question was raised. When the noble 
and learned Earl was instituting a 
comparison between Afghanistan and 
Scotland, he should have been glad 
to know whether the large map theory 
or the small map theory would have 
illustrated that argument best; but at 
the end of that course of instruction he 
failed to get any light from the com- 
parison, and thought, on the whole, that 
it was a somewhat round-about process 
to go to the geography of Scotland for 
the purpose of understanding that of Af- 
ghanistan. The noble and learned Earl 
was loud in his praise of the foresight 
of Sir Henry Rawlinson, 10 years ago: 
but the predictions in the paper of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson had not been entirely 
verified. No railways had been con- 
structed between the Caspian and the 
Sea of Aral, nor had steam navigation 
been established on the Oxus, so that the 
anticipated changes on which most of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson’salarm was founded 
had not been carried out. The opinions 
and actions of Lord Lawrence and his 
advisers were not correctly represented 
by saying that they did nothing but 
recommend England to make arrange- 
ments with Russia. Both Lord Law- 
rence and Lord Northbrook had done 
all that was wise and necessary for 
safety, not with reference only to com- 
munications with Russia, but also with 
reference to our relations towards Af- 
ghanistan: thinking, for the best pos- 
sible reasons, that it would be inexpe- 
dient to do other things, the effect of 
which might have been to involve us 
in danger instead of improving our 
position; there was no ground what- 
ever for the representation, that either of 
them recommended activity of reprisals 
and not of precaution. Was it fair to re- 
present the Indian Government of that 
day as saying that nothing should be 
done in Afghanistan but merely to 
threaten Russia? He read the Papers 
very differently. His noble and learned 
Friend, adverting to what fell from the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville), the other 
evening, had said that noble Earl was 
now ready to follow a policy which he 
had declined to follow in 1873. What 
was the ground for that assertion? 
Simply this—that the Indian Govern- 
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ment had suggested the communication 
to Russia of a particular despatch, 
urging that she should not-interfere in 
the affairs of Afghanistan ; which des- 
patch his noble Friend (Earl Granville) 
then thought it inexpedient to send 
—and why? Because other communi- 
cations had then recently passed between 
Russia and this country resulting in an 
arrangement upon that very subject; 
and if that Indian despatch had been 
sent, it might reasonably have given 
offence to Russia, as implying that we 
doubted her sincerity. But what had 
that to do with the Afghan policy,— 
to which his noble Friend and the Go- 
vernment of which he was a Mem- 
ber then as much as now adhered ? 
It was true, Lord Northbrook did not 
give the Ameer the unconditional assur- 
ance of support at home and abroad 
which he wanted. His noble and learned 
Friend asked if we had to do over again 
now what was done in 1878, was there 
aman in their Lordships’ House who 
would not give the Ameer the assurance 
he then asked for? He (Lord Selborne) 
did not believe there was a man in that 
House, not even excepting the noble 
and learned Earl himself, who would 
do it. He could not conceive any cir- 
cumstances under which this country 
could possibly be justified in giving an 
unconditional guarantee against all 
enemies at home and abroad to the 
Ameer, and this was all that Lord 
Northbrook had refused to do. The 
present Government never offered to do 
anything of the kind, and would not 
have been justified in doing so if they 
had. If the late Government was to 
blame for not being alarmed about 
Russia in 1873, what were they to say 
of the Government of 1876, who, in the 
month of May, by the mouth of the 
Prime Minister, on two successive occa- 
sions, thus stated the condition of mind 
in which they then were, and wished all 
the world in and out of India to know 
it? In March, 1876, Mr. Disraeli, in 
the House of Commons, on one day 
said— 

‘Tam not of that school who view the ad- 
vances of Russia in Asia with those deep 
misgivings that some do. I think that Asia is 


large enough for the destinies of both Russia 
and England.” —[3 Hansard, ccxxviii. 500.] 


And on the 5th of May he repeated 
those views, and added these words— 
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‘‘So far from looking forward with alarm to 
the development of the power of Russia in 
Central Asia, I see no reason why she should 
not conquer Tartary any more than why Eng- 
land should not have conquered India. I only 
wish that the people of Tartary may gain as 
much advantage by being conquered by Russia 
as the people of India from being conquered by 
this country.”—[3 Hansard, ccxxix. 139.] 


No doubt the Cabul Envoy, on the 
12th of February, 1877, referred to 
certain things which happened in Lord 
Northbrook’s time, as instances of 
what the Ameer considered objection- 
able interference with the internal af- 
fairs of Afghanistan ; the intercession for 
Yakoob Khan, and the presents sent to 
a dependent Chief ; and he objected also 
to the Seistan arbitration; but the at- 
tempt of Lord Lytton to impose on the 
Ameer the necessity of receiving British 
officers as Residents in his Kingdom 
was at the same time stated by the same 
Envoy to be in his view a much more 
serious interference, and greatly more 
objectionable than anything else. It 
was the same Envoy who stated, that 
while Lord Northbrook remained in 
India nothing had occurred to disturb 
the friendship which subsisted between 
the Indian Government and the Ameer. 
It was said that something had passed 
at the time of the Umballa Conference 
which justified the Indian Government 
in its new demands, and that the Ameer 
had been at that time willing]'to receive 
British Residents. There was, however, 
a difference in the testimony of the best 
informed persons as to what had oc- 
curred at that time. Mr. Seton-Karr, 
who was then the Indian Foreign Secre- 
tary, had stated, in an official letter 
written at that very time, that the Ameer 
was told we did not want British officers 
as residents at Cabul or anywhere else 
in his dominions, as he said they would 
do him harm in the eyes of his people. 
And at page 94 of the Papers would be 
found this passage from a despatch of 
Lord Mayo— 


‘¢ The policy that we had endeavoured to es- 
tablish may be termed an intermediate one, that 
is to say... . we distinctly intimated to 
the Ameer that, under no circumstances, should 
a British soldier ever cross his frontier to assist 
him in coercing his rebellious subjects; that no 
European officers would be placed as Residents 
in his cities.” . 

He did not know what might be Lord 


Mayo’s reasons for giving that assur- 
ance; but Lord Mayo said it was a 
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distinct intimation tothe Ameer. The 
only conclusion which could safely be 
acted upon, under these circumstances, 
was that drawn in a passage of Lord 
Northbrook’s despatch, which unfortu- 
nately the noble and learned Earl had 
not quoted, but which would be found 
at page 132, paragraph 20. It was as 
follows :— 

“ Looking to all the circumstances of the case, 
the absence of any formal record of the alleged 
admission, its entirely private and confidential 
nature, and the uncertainty as to its scope and 
intention, we consider that we should not be 
justified in founding any representation to the 
Ameer regarding the Mission of a British Agent 
to Herat upon the assumption that he had, when 
at Umballa, expressed his willingness to agree 
to such an arrangement.” 

Nevertheless, Her Majesty’s Government 
had thought fit to act upon the contrary 
view. Supposing it was advisable to at- 
tempt to get these Agents at Herat and 
Candahar, he did not think that would 
dispense with the necessity of obtaining 
information from Cabul, for which we 
should still have to depend upon Native 
Agents: and the importance of the ob- 
ject could hardly be sufficient to justify 
a new departure in policy for the sake 
of it. If, however, it was as important 
as the Government considered it to be, 
what was the course which a wise 
politician would have taken to accom- 
plish the object he had in view? He 
would have put the bait before the fish 
first that he might swallow the hook. 
Instead of that the Ameer was ordered 
to swallow the hook first, as a condition 
which must precede his getting the 
bait afterwards. Instead of saying— 
‘We want to have British Residents in 
your territory,’’ a wise politician would 
say—‘‘ We wish to make a Treaty upon 
the most beneficial terms to you. Of 
course, we must have reasonable safe- 
guards, but they can be discussed after- 
wards.” Then, if the advantages offered 
proved attractive to the Ameer, when we 
came afterwards to settle the conditions, 
we might insert one about Residents, 
and unless the objections to Residents 
were, from the nature of the case, really 
insuperable and likely to throw his 
dominions into confusion, the Ameer 
would most likely have agreed to that 
condition. But to say at the commence- 
ment of the discussion—‘‘ We will not 
negotiate with you at all, unless you 
assent to this condition”—why, if we 
intended to invite failure we could not 
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possibly have taken a better course. It 
had precisely the effect predicted by Lord 
Northbrook and his advisers—it ended 
in the loss of all the influence we had 
previously gained. His noble and learned 
Friend protested against the use of lan- 
guage which imputed tothe Government 
an attempt to force British Residents on 
the Ameer. But force could be applied, 
morally as well as physically; and, if 
moral force could be employed by saying, 
in the most direct and unceremonious 
way, that the stronger intended to im- 
pose his own terms upon the weaker, 
that was the course which had been taken 
in the present case. To be sure that lan- 
guage was not held to the Ameer; it was 
to the Native British Envoy; but it was 
Lord Lytton’s object, and his direction 
to the Envoy, that at least its general 
tenour should be communicated to the 
Ameer. Even deducting all the strong- 
est phrases, about iron pots and pipkins, 
as meant to be translated into something 
more civil, the effect would still be mena- 
cing and would come to this—‘‘ If you 
don’t do all we want, you will lose our 
protection, and your dominions will be 
effaced either by us, or by Russia with 
our consent, from the map of Asia.” 
And after all, when Sir Lewis Pelly’s 
Mission had taken place, when the 
Ameer’s Envoy was dead, and his suc- 
cessor was expected with instructions to 
concede all that was asked, the Govern- 
ment of India suddenly changed their 
front, and broke up the Conference ; 
saying, that in the actual situation 
of affairs they thought it would be 
no longer useful to prolong the con- 
troversy. If Russia could have dictated 
a policy, surely that was the very policy 
she would have dictated. It was telling 
the Ameer, in point of fact—‘‘ You must 
make your own arrangements with 
Russia, if you wish to be safe.” Because 
the Ameer would not grant that which 
Lord Mayo said they would never 
ask, he was treated as a criminal. A 
more utterly suicidal and destructive 
policy, if the object were to strengthen 
our influence in Afghanistan, he could 
not possibly conceive. Well, when we 
had said and done all this, we never- 
theless ended by giving to the Ameer a 
distinct pledge, approved by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government at home. On the 
15th March, 1877, Sir Lewis Pelly 
assured Syud Noor that the British 
Government had no sort or kind of 
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quarrel with the people of Afghanistan, 
and closed the Conference by this 
declaration— 


“ Meanwhile, the Afghan people may rest 
fully assured that so long as they are not ex- 
cited by their Ruler, or others, to acts of aggres- 
sion uponthe territories or friends of the British 
Government no British soldier will ever be 

ermitted to enter Afghanistan uninvited.”’ 
Afghanistan, No. 1, p. 220.] 


He wanted to know how had that 
promise been kept; what acts of aggres- 
sion on the territory of friends of the 
British Government had been committed 
by the Ameer when the present war was 
declared and when British soldiers en- 
tered Afghanistan? Sir Lewis Pelly 
went on to say— 


“The Ameer, therefore, so long as he re- 
mains faithful to those Treaty stipulations 
which your Excellency has involved on behalf 
of His Highness, and which the British Govern- 
ment fully recognizes as still valid, and there- 
fore binding upon the two contracting parties, 
need be under no apprehension whatever of any 
hostile action on the part of the British Go- 
vernment.”—[Ibid.] 


Had the Ameer broken those Treaty stipu- 
lations? He found no stipulations in the 
Treaty that the Ameer should receive 
our Envoys at any time we might please to 
choose, with or without escort, or that 
he should hold no communication with 
Russia. On the contrary, he had for 
several years with our knowledge been 
communicating with Russia. What 
were our engagements? We engaged 
to respect the territory of Afghanistan, 
‘‘now in His Highness’ possession,” 
and therefore not to send British soldiers 
uninvited into Afghanistan to rectify 
our Frontier, nor to force by menace 
British Residents into the Ameer’s 
cities. His noble and learned Friend 
had said there was nothing in the 
Papers to show that the Ameer was 
unwilling to receive a Russian Envoy. 
That statement was, however, not cor- 
rect, as appeared from the following 
telegram from the Viceroy to the Secre- 
tary of State, dated July 30, 1878— 


“ British Native Medical Officer lent some 
time ago to Ameer returned on leave to Pesha- 
wur, the 21st instant, reporting that Kaufmann, 
with troops, had reached Karki, and was per- 
sonally proceeding to see Ameer. Afghan 
officials at the Oxus tried to stop him, pending 
Ameer’s orders; but he declined to obey them. 
Ameer thereupon sent orders forbidding oppo- 
sition to Russian officers. Native Doctor heard 
Ameer tell his Minister in durbar, 7th July, 
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that Kaufmann, or officer of equal rank from 
Tashkend, had crossed Oxus on road to Cabul, 
refusing to be stopped.” —[Jdid. p. 227.] 


This expression ‘‘refusing to be stopped” 
was repeated in a telegram from Major 
Cavagnari, and in a subsequent letter 
from the Ameer himself. All the evidence 
in the Papers, whether more or less, was 
to the effect that the Russians would 
not be stopped when the local officers 
objected to their proceeding. He could 
not but express his profound dissatis- 
faction both at the conduct of the In- 
dian Government in September, 1878, 
and at the justification which had been 
offered for that conduct. It had been 
said that the Ameer repeatedly, stead- 
fastly, and obstinately refused to receive 
our Mission. He ventured to say there 
was no ground for that statement. On 
the contrary, the Ameer offered to re- 
ceive our Mission, provided that he were 
allowed a short and reasonable time, 
and that it was not pressed upon him in 
a manner derogatory to his independ- 
ence. Sir Neville Chamberlain sent a 
letter on the 18th of September, ask- 
ing— 

“‘ Am I authorised to endeavour to detach the 
tribes permanently from the Ameer’s control ? 
“8 It should be clearly understood that 
our doing this will be viewed by the Ameer as 
an act of hostility.” —| bid. 242.] 


The authority so asked for was given, 
and the course so suggested was taken, 
before the Ameer had given any answer 
to our requests. The Ameer was willing 
to consent to receive the Mission, pro- 
vided a short and reasonable delay was 
allowed, and that it was not forced on 
him in a menacing and offensive manner. 
That delay was refused, and what was 
the excuse for the refusal? That if it 
had been granted, it might have been 
necessary to postpone military operations 
until the pe of the year, although we 
had not declared war against the Ameer, 
or intimated our intention of doing so. 
He would very much rather, as an Eng- 
lishman, have given the Ameer the time 
he asked for, and then have acted as 
might have been just if he did not keep 
his word and receive the Mission, even 
although we might have been put to 
some military disadvantages in conse- 
quence. Some previous Governments 
of this country had been charged with 
‘meddling and muddling.” If he were 
at all disposed to use such epithets, he 
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thought, looking at every single step 
which had been taken in that matter, 
that the policy which had been pursued 
in it might be called one of bullying and 
blundering. If our object was to 
strengthen the influence of this country 
and obtain ascendency in Afghanistan, 
he was wholly unable to conceive what 
possible course of policy more calculated 
to defeat that object could have been fol- 
lowed than that which had been adopted. 
At every step errors had been committed 
that were entirely unnecessary, and this 
war, in consequence, was completely un- 
justifiable. He could only repeat the 
question of the noble and learned Earl 
on the Woolsack, and ask—Was there 
ever a policy so little consistent with our 
knowledge of human nature? He would 
not enter into the remoter political’ con- 
siderations as to what might be the con- 
sequences of this war. He was no great 
admirer of the peculiarities of Russian 
government, nor would he by any means 
be prepared to justify all the acts of 
Russian policy in Asia, or in Europe. 
Nevertheless, he had always held it to be 
the wise and true policy of this country, 
for the sake of the peace and benefit of 
all European nations, and for the safety 
and welfare of our Indian Possessions, 
to endeavour to be upon as good and 
friendly terms with Russia as Russia 
would permit us tobe. It seemed, how- 
ever, as if the whole policy of the Go- 
vernment had, unfortunately, tended in 
the opposite direction. Even while they 
assisted in the negotiation of peace they 
continued to brandish the sword at a 
great Power with whom it was our in- 
terest, as far as possible, to live in 
amity; and when they were, by their 
own confession, not in a position to make 
what had happened in Afghanistan a 
cause of quarrel with that great Power, 
they yet took measures against Afghan- 
istan without adequate justification, 
which, though they might not provoke 
any immediate manifestation of the 
hostility of Russia, still must be felt by 
that country to be hostile in principle 
and spirit to her as well as to Afghan- 
istan. He did not pretend to say what 
the consequences might be; but he said 
we were engaged in a war which, in his 
humble opinion, both might and ought 
to have been avoided, and of which he 
could neither see the necessity nor the 
justice. He must, therefore, support 
the Amendment of his noble Friend. 
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Lorp HOUGHTON said, that the 
noble Earl who began that debate (Earl 
Grey), with the great candour which was, 
perhaps, the most remarkable part of 
his character, had told them that, not- 
withstanding that he had many years 
ago held a different opinion from that of 
his Colleagues as to the manner in 
which Afghanistan ought to be regarded 
by the Indian Government, he had not 
thought it his duty to leave the Govern- 
ment which prosecuted the war with 
that country toan end. He drew from 
that confession of the noble Earl the de- 
duction that the present question was one 
on which both sides of the House ought 
to show much indulgence towards each 
other. He did not believe that any per- 
sonal discussion of that matter could 
be advantageous or useful. If Indian 
Governors General and Secretaries of 
State were to go on criticizing each 
other, or imputing to their predecessors 
errors not only of judgment but of 
morality, it would be impossible to se- 
cure the services of independent or hon- 
ourable men, or to govern our great 
Dependency with anything like the 
unity of purpose and the security with 
which it had been governed for more 
than 100 years. He was old enough to 
remember the time of Lord Auckland, 
and the war to which the opener of 
the debate had alluded. The former 
war in Afghanistan was prosecuted for 
the same purpose as the present one; 
but there was this difference between 
the two—that the former war was a 
case of suspicion, and the present war 
was a case of certainty, as against 
Russia. The different temper in which 
the former war was dealt with by Par- 
liament, as compared with the present 
occasion, was illustrated by the fact that 
Lord Auckland was not made the object 
of serious political animadversion in 
either House, but was considered to 
have acted to the best of his judgment, 
even although the issue was so disas- 
trous. He could not vote for the 
Amendment now before their Lordships. 
The words of the Amendment were 
that the war was unnecessary; and, 
therefore, everyone who voted for it 
would, in effect, say that Her Majesty’s 
Government were spending the blood 
and the money of the country in a war 
which might well be avoided, and for 
which they themselves could offer no 
complete vindication. The noble Earl 
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who spoke first that night (Earl Grey) 
laid down very distinctly the lines with- 
in which the advancing morality of the 
world now confined the right to go to 
war. He (Lord Houghton) would go 
further, and say that the first and the 
growing impression of the civilized 
world, notwithstanding the enormous 
standing armies which now existed — 
notwithstanding the great wars which 
had of late years occurred—was this— 
that no war was justifiable that was 
not a war of self-defence. It was 
solely because he believed this war to 
be one of self-defence that he could 
not support the Amendment. If the 
Ameer was to be made the centre of 
the picture—if Afghanistan was a sepa- 
rate country, the relations of which 
with India were such as those of 
Scinde—both sides of the House would 
be very apathetic with respect to such 
a State. Hours had been spent in 
speeches as to the character of the 
Ameer, and as to whether this or that 
message ought to have been sent to him 
at a particular time; but what had such 
matters to do with the real question be- 
fore their Lordships’ House? He was 
very much of the opinion of Lord 
Napier of Magdala, who had said in a 
Memorandum of May 30, 1878— 


‘‘We have unfortunately managed Shere Ali 
badly. Perhaps it might not have been pos- 
sible, with our scruples, and his want of them, 
to have managed him advantageously ; but 
it must be admitted that we have not given 
him the reasons to unite himself with us that 
he naturally expected.”—[Afghanistan, No, 1, 
p. 226.] 


He would not go into the question of 
our relations with Afghanistan; but he 
would ask, why had they been entered 
into? Would they have been, had 
there been nothing behind the Ameer ? 
If the Ameer was an independent 
Sovereign the case would have been 
different; but there was no pretence for 
regarding him as an independent Sove- 
reign. All the arguments,'therefore, as 
to International Law and the personal 
treatment of the Ameer were of very 
small relative importance. Afghanistan 
lay between the great, consolidated 
Empire of India, and the great, grow- 
ing, progressive, and aggressive Empire 
of Russia; and although the com- 
parison of Lord Lytton, that it 
was like an earthen pipkin between 
two iron pots, had much better have 
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never been made, it described ex- 
actly the Ameer’s position. So long 
ago as 1870—as appeared by the 
Papers on the Table of their Lord- 
ships’ House—a Russian official, writing 
in that capacity to the Ameer, said that, 
though ‘her were distant neighbours, 
they should live in harmony, and 
assured him that Russia would not in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of Afghan- 
istan, and gave as one reason that that 
country was under the protection of 
England, with which Power Russia was 
on the most friendly relations. Russia, 
therefore, knew long ago the relations 
which existed between England and 
Afghanistan ; and when hostile feelings 
grew up between Russia and England, 
necessarily and naturally those feelings 
extended to Afghanistan. He would 
only say of the conduct of Russia 
in those matters that she acted to- 
wards us under the influence of the un- 
certain faith with which she had been in 
the habit of dealing with Oriental 
nations ; and nothing had more alienated 
from her the confidence of the English 
people than her action in Afghanistan. 
He (Lord Houghton) viewed our pre- 
sent military expedition as directed to 
prevent Afghanistan from getting be- 
yond the range of English authority, 
and possibly getting into the range of 
Russian authority. The story of Khiva 
must have produced the impression on 
the mind of the Ameer that Russia was 
not only a great, but an unscrupulous 
Power, and he felt that ho must have 
the present certainty of protection from 
England, or that his only alternative 
was to place himself under the protec- 
tion of Russia; and this consideration, 
doubtless, led him to adopt the course 
which he had taken. The present was, 
as he had said, a war on the part of 
England of self-defence. Much adverse 
criticism had been bestowed on the 
Prime Minister’s desire for a ‘‘ scientific 
Frontier ;” but if by this was meant a 
Frontier that could be easily defended, 
he saw no great harm in it. Indeed, a 
scientific Frontier in that sense would 
be practically useful and right. As to 
the two opinions held by military autho- 
rities, he would not feel justified in 
giving a vote which implied that he 
thought one side was right and the 
other side entirely wrong. He was in- 
formed, however, that a new idea held 
among the strategists of India was 
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that of a delimited Frontier which 
should not include any large portion of 
Afghanistan, nor make us responsible 
for the administration of any large por- 
tion of it. It seemed that a Frontier 
might be devised which should secure 
us absolutely against any future conduct 
of the kind now resented, even though 
the Ameer admitted Russian influence 
and intrigue into his country. He 
could only say that if by a very limited 
annexation of Afghan territory a Fron- 
tier could be obtained which would ren- 
der India practically safe from invasion 
on the North-West, it would be very de- 
sirable to have it. The Government 
might, in fact, incur serious blame if 
they failed to rectify an indefensible 
Frontier when a legitimate occasion for 
doing so arose. Another reason why he 
could not vote for the Amendment was 
that the effect of a difference of opinion 
among us with regard to the war could 
not fail to be unfortunate at the present 
moment ; because, declaringas it did the 
war to be unnecessary, it would cause 
great pain to our gallant soldiers, who 
were now shedding their blood for us 
in Afghanistan. 

Tue Marquess oF BATH said, that 
it was perfectly consistent to be prepared 
to give every support to our troops in the 
field, and to conclude the war without 
injury to our dominions in India, yet, 
at the same time, to condemn the 
policy that had led to the war, and the 
means by which that policy had been 
carried out. He would not trouble their 
Lordships with the question of Preroga- 
tive. It seemed to him that whatever 
might have been the use of the Preroga- 
tive, and whether or not the Govern- 
ment was justified in declaring war 
without the consent of Parliament, what 
Parliament had to complain of was this 
—not that they had declared war with- 
out its previous consent, but that they 
had for some years studiously concealed 
from Parliament the change of policy 
that had led to the war. If the case of 
the Ameer was as good as it had been 
made out by the Secretary of State and 
by the noble and learned Earl on the 
Woolsack, it was rather unfortunate 
that the Government should have gone 
to war with him. The Ameer knew that 
England was bound to defend him 
against aggression from the North ; and 
therefore he did not eare about obtain- 
ing a formal guarantee of our protection, 
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except with regard to possible disturb- 
ance within his own dominions, which 
was properly refused him both by the 
late and the present Administrations. 
As to the increasing power of Russia in 

Central Asia, it was a pity the Secretary ~ 
of State for India (Viscount Cranbrook) 
had not sat in that House long enough 
to have heard his Predecessor (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) ridicule the idea 
of Russia’s advance involving any dan- 
ger to us, though it might occupy some 
future generation of statesmen. Certain 
subjects of a personal nature could not 
be disposed of by calling them personal 
matters, for they affected the credit of 
Ministers and of the country. The 
Question asked in the House last June 
by the Duke of Argyll was clear and 
distinct, and so was the reply of the 
noble Marquess. That reply was re- 
ceived by the House and the country as 
an assurance that there was no change 
in the policy of the Government and no 
danger of any disturbance in our Indian 
Empire, and as such an assurance it was 
acknowledged by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Northbrook); but when they 
looked at the Papers on the Table they 
saw that when the noble Marquess 
made that statement the Government 
were trying to press an Envoy upon the 
Ameer at Herat, and that our relations 
were getting worse every day, and that 
the feeling of the Ameer against Eng- 
land was becoming more embittered. 
But suppose it were possible, as the 
noble Marquess contended, to accept 
the construction he had placed upon 
his words, what did it come to? A 
Minister of the Crown in that House 
conveyed to the minds of those who heard 
him erroneous impressions with regard 
to the policy he was pursuing; and, 
knowing that those erroneous impres- 
sions were received as true, considered 
he was justified, because it was possible 
to put another construction upon his 
language—at variance with those im- 
pressions, and not at variance with the 
truth. Nothing would be so fatal 
to a man’s character in private life as 
the suspicion that there might be a 
second and undiscerned sense in the 
meaning of his words; and any states- 
man would lose consideration with the 
public when it was known that an occult 
meaning must be looked for in his 
words—different from the meaning they 
conveyed, from the meaning those who 
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heard them believed them intended to 
convey. The country had been kept 
in the dark on this question, and had 
been misled. The Indian Press had 
been encouraged to write in favour of 
warlike measures, and to give to steps 
ordered from home the appearance of 
an Indian origin. The incidents eon- 
nected with the repulse of the Mission 
had been misrepresented before the true 
account was received ; the whining re- 
ply of the Ameer had been characterized 
as insulting to an extent not borne out 
by the text; Minutes had been pub- 
lished by the Government to support 
their policy, and others opposed to it 
kept back; and all to involve us in a 
war in which certain victory would bring 
little credit, and could only add embar- 
rassments to an overburdened Indian 
Exchequer. He attributed the suffer- 
ings which had been caused to the 
eople to the policy adopted by Her 

ajesty’s Government to secure ‘‘ Peace 
with honour ”’—honour for themselves ; 
for the country—peace, without repose 
or prosperity ; the costs, the troubles of 
war, without its glories. 

Tue Eart or JERSEY felt he owed 
no apology to noble Lords for the course 
he was about to pursue. Some noble 
Lords who usually sat on that (the Min- 
isterial) side of the House had declared 
their intention to vote against Her 
Majesty’s Government; while on the 
other side some who, he might say, were 
unconnected with official Opposition had 
declared their intention of voting for the 
Government. He thought the course 
which he intended to take was consistent 
alike with the interests of Party and the 
honour of his country. The noble Mar- 
quess had just sung aterrible dirge on 
lesser England; but he could not believe 
that the Ministers would in any way be 
affected by that expression of opinion. 
They had heard what the real opinion 
and intention of the Government was, 
and he, for one, was prepared to support 
that opinion. As for the remarks of the 
noble Marquess he would leave the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to explain himself, and 
he had no doubt he would do so ina 
manner satisfactory to the House and 
the country. The noble Earl who com- 
menced the debate that evening (Earl 
Grey) told them that the war was ille- 
gitimate, unnatural, and criminal. These 


were certainly strong expressions; but | 
; 
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the noble Earl had failed to make out 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers had pur- 
sued anillegitimate course in calling Par- 
liament together, or an unnatural course 
in looking after our interests in India, or 
a criminal course in supporting by the 
Army of England the honour and inte- 
rests ofthe Empire. The noble Earl had 
stated that it would be impossible for an 
English Envoy to live in Afghanistan ; 
but he did not seem to think that a 
Russian Envoy would be in danger at 
Cabul. The speech of the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India would 
find many an echo out-of-doors. He laid 
down the basis of a clear and intelligible 
policy—a policy to which, on more than 
one occasion, Russian Ministers had 
given their adherence—that Afghanistan 
should be beyond the sphere of Russian 
action. But the acts of Russia did not 
always tally with her words. Her policy 
was, no doubt, a very subtle one—she 
sent friendly letters to the Ameer con- 
taining accounts of the success of the 
Russian arms, and even a Russian Go- 
vernor General was able to tell the 
Ameer that he could not refuse to receive 
a Mission, because it was sent by the 
Emperor of Russia. The late Viceroy of 
India said we had no right to take 
umbrage because the Ameer had chosen 
Russia as an Ally ; but it was the unani- 
mous opinion of statesmen and generals 
that England could not allow Russian 
influence to be predominant in Afghan- 
istan. It was said thet Ameer was inde- 
pendent; he was not so in the ordinary 
meaning of the term. He was obliged 
to us for money and arms, and he came 
to us to answer his letters. This was 
more like pupilage than independence. 
It wassaid we should have allowed the 
Ameer more time for deliberation ; but 
when a great danger was to be averted 
it was right that timely precautions 
should be taken. Russian promises had 
been accepted by them as men of honour 
long enough, but they now knew what 
those promises were worth; and when 
the Ameer took for his Ally the enemy 
of this country it was time to take 
action. If there was a time when 
it became necessary to avert an open 
danger by war, there was surely a 
time when it was necessary to avert 
an insidious and lurking danger by 
taking proper precautions. He could not 
a thinking that Russian policy towards 
India had been based on deception and 
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aggression. Were the Government to 
allow Russian intrigue to increase at 
Cabul? While we were negotiating with 
the Ameer, Russian influence would be 
growing. Russia knew how to wage an 
unofficial war ; and the time might come 
when the Afghan troops might be thrown 
into Her Majesty’s territory, officered by 
others than Afghans. While we were 
negotiating Russia would have been 
preparing for war, and Her Majesty’s 
Government would have been held re- 
sponsible for their own inaction. Fortu- 
nately, they decided to take action in 
time. Her Majesty’s Government de- 
cided that if responsibility was to be in- 
curred they would incur it; that they 
would not hesitate to act; and that before 
the serpent was hatched they would 
break the egg. If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not hesitated to incur responsi- 
bility, he trusted their Lordships’ House 
would to-night share that responsibility. 
But Her Majesty’s Government had 
incurred something else. They had been 
made the butt of the speeches of every 
rampant orator and every disappointed 
statesman. Upon their heads had been 
showered abuse of every kind, because 
they preferred their duty to their country 
to following the vain crotchets of irre- 
sponsible men. It was only a short time 
ago that he read the speech of a Member 
of Parliament who likened Her Majesty’s 
Government to pick-pockets. Fortu- 
nately, they were indifferent to charges 
of that kind, and, instead of answering 
them, preferred to be consistent in their 
duty. He trusted they would continue 
to doso; that they would remain firm in 
the policy they were now pursuing ; and 
that when the heat of Party passion 
had passed away—when the clouds 
which now hung over the plains of Rou- 
melia, as well as the mountains of 
Afghanistan, had been dispelled by the 
resolute attitude of Her Majesty’s 
Government—the people of this country 
would not forget the debt which they 
owed to them; and that of them it might 
besaid, as had been said of other states- 
men— 

“ Not once or twice, in our fair island story, 

The path of duty was the way to glory.” 


Tue Marquess or RIPON said, that 
when those who did not approve the 
policy of the Government contended 
that Parliament should have been con- 


sulted before war was declared they | 
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were told that such a doctrine was 
altogether un-Constitutional, and tended 
to interfere with the Prerogative of the 
Crown. On the other hand, when war 
had been declared, they were told by his 
noble Friend opposite (the Earl of 
Jersey) that if they challenged the 
policy of the Government they were 
forgetting what was due to the gal- 
lant services of our Army. These 
two objections destroyed each other. 
There was one thing, however, which 
was satisfactory in this debate, and that 
was that it was now admittted on all 
hands that the policy pursued by Her 
Majesty’s present Government differed 
widely from that which had been 
pursued up to the time they entered 
office. They had been told by the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Somerset) 
that changed circumstances required a 
changed policy, and by the noble Vis- 
count opposite ( Viscount Cranbrook) that 
it was foolish to think that the policy 
pursued towards Afghanistan in 1878 
should be the same as that of 1868. 
But then we were reminded, in justifica- 
tion of this altered policy, of the course 
of events in Central Asia, and of the 
progress and designs of Russia. He 
was not insensible to that progress, or 
trustful of those designs ; though he was 
not one of those who were accustomed 
to attribute to the Government of Rus- 
sia and its agents supernatural abilities 
and supernatural wickedness. But one 
of the main reasons why he should vote 
for the Amendment of the noble Viscount 
was that he was convinced that in this 
case, as in that of South-Eastern Europe 
during the last year or two, Her Majesty’s 
Government had, unintentionally, no 
doubt, but steadily and very successfully, 
played the game of Russia. He would 
undertake to establish that assertion in 
a few moments out of the Papers which 
had been laid on the Table of the 
House. There was an old saying—‘‘ Fore- 
warnedisforearmed;’’ but Her Majesty’s 
Government had continued to pursue the 
policy against which they had been 
warned. His noble Friend (the Earl of 
Northbrook) had told Her Majesty’s 
Government that if they were to insist 
upon the policy of the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Salisbury) the 
effect would be “to throw Afghanistan 
into the arms of Russia at the first 
opportunity.”’ That policy had been 
insisted on, and it had thrown Afghan- 
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istan into the arms of Russia at the 
first opportunity. Not only did the 
noble Marquess, in 1875, require that the 
Ameer should be called upon to receive 
British officers at Herat and Candahar, 
but he also urged the Viceroy to find 
some occasion for sending a Mission to 
Cabul and to press that Mission very 
earnestly upon the Ameer. That the 
noble Marquess did, notwithstanding the 
opinions of the most competent officers in 
India and of his noble Friend who was 
then Viceroy. Therefore, hehadaright to 
say that Her Majesty’s Government had 
adopted a course which was effectually 
playing into Russian hands. It had 
been amply shown, too, in the course of 
the debate, that the means by which it 
had been sought to obtain the object in 
view were even more ill-advised than the 
object itself. The first letter to the 
Ameer asking him to receive a Mission 
was dated on the 5th of May, which was, 
by a remarkable coincidence, the very 
day upon which the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Beaconsfield) told the House of 
Commons that he had no fear of Rus- 
sian advance in Central Asia. Perhaps 
sufficient attention had not been paid 
to that first demand for the reception 
of a Mission. He had the pleasure of 
knowing Sir Lewis Pelly personally, 
and was aware that he was a gen- 
tleman of great intelligence, and a 
zealous public servant, who might be 
employed to great advantage in many 
situations. Still, he thought the choice 
of Sir Lewis Pelly was in this case 
singularly unfortunate, because he was 
the principal disciple of General John 
Jacob, who was, if not the inventor, at 
all events the chief supporter of what 
was called the ‘forward school” of 
Indian policy, whilst the fact of his being 
the author of a work entitled Zhe Views 
and Opinions of General Jacob, in which 
the taking of Quettah was advocated, 
with a view to an advance on Can- 
dahar, would render him most unac- 
ceptable to the Ameer. It was a 
remarkable circumstance that until the 
demand for Sir Lewis Pelly’s Mission 
was made there was no Russian 
Agent permanently residing at Cabul. 
After the Conference at Peshawur the 
Ameer was left to his own devices, and 
yet some noble Lords were astonished at 
his turning to Russia. For his own part, 
he thought it extremely unfortunate 
that the Ameer should have turned to 


Lhe Marquess of Ripon 
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Russia; but, really, Her Majesty’s 
Government gave him the best possible 
reason for doing so. Again, with re- 
spect to the steps taken after the recep- 
tion of the Russian Mission at Cabul, 
it seemed to him (the Marquess of Ripon) 
that they were in many respects specially 
calculated to defeat the object which the 
Viceroy had in view. The moment Lord 
Lytton heard of the death of the Ameer’s 
favourite son, Abdoollah Jan, he ought 
to have paused. He must have known, 
surely, that the grief of Shere Ali was 
such, when he lost his former son, that, 
although a civil war was raging in his 
dominions and he had all but lost his 
Throne, he shut himself up for many 
weeks in Candahar and refused to be 
seen. The noble Lord, then, might have 
imagined what would be his grief on the 
death of his favourite son; but, notwith- 
standing, the demand was sent, and the 
acceptance of the Mission forced upon 
him even before the 40 days, the formal 
time of mourning, had expired. No won- 
der that the Ameer felt great irritation. 
The noble Viscount opposite told them 
last night that the letter of condolence 
sent to the Ameer on the death of his 
favourite son was not answered in a 
reasonable time, and that this was con- 
sidered a grave insult by Orientals; but 
what would be thought here in the West 
if a man professing to be the friend of 
another who had sustained such a be- 
reavement should, at the same time that 
he sent a letter of condolence to his 
friend, also write to him about a most 
disagreeable matter of business? Such 
a proceeding would naturally be resented 
by the receiver of the communication. 
There was, indeed, one explanation of 
these proceedings which was sometimes 
put forward by supporters of the Govern- 
ment, and which had been hinted at that 
night, by which it was said that they 
had all along desired to take advantage— 
to use a phrase of the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Salisbury )—of 
any circumstances which might enable 
them to obtain that rectification of Fron- 
tier, which was their real object in Af- 
ghanistan. He did not say that the 
Government had pursued that course. 
The language used by the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Beaconsfield) at 
the Guildhall gave only too much colour 
to the theory; but he did not find it 
in the despatch of the noble Vis- 
count, and he would not charge any 
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English Minister with conduct so ut- 
terly unjustifiable. He would now ask 
their Lordships to consider what was 
the character of the contest in which 
they were engaged. Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, a supporter of the policy of the 
Government—if, indeed, he were not its 
author—in his recent article in Zhe Nine- 
teenth Century, said— 


“War with Afghanistan is to be deprecated 
beyond all other wars, because, however it may 
end, it will leave behind it a heavy legacy of 
debt and the hatred of people who ought to be 
our friends.” 


Such, then, was the war in which Her 
Majesty’s Government had involved the 
country. For what ends was it being pur- 
sued ? In the course of this discussion they 
had had twospeechesfrom Membersof the 
Government, and two alone. What had 
been the cause of this unusual silence 
he could not say; but before the debate 
came to a close the Government ought to 
give the House some inkling at least of 
the objects and purposes with which they 
were prosecuting that contest. At the 
present moment they knew nothing 
about them. The noble Viscount (Vis- 
count Cranbrook) had told them the pre- 
vious day that we must be paramount 
and supreme in Afghanistan. Upon these 
words a very wide construction could be 
placed ; and he thought the Government 
were bound to tell Parliament, from 
whom they were asking Supplies, whe- 
ther the war was merely to te waged to 
punish the Ameer for the insult he was 
said to have offered us, to obtain satis- 
faction for that insult, and to carry out 
the objects stated in the last paragraph 
of the last despatch of the noble Vis- 
count (Viscount Cranbrook), or whe- 
ther it was intended to procure a recti- 
fication of Frontier — of which there 
was no mention in that despatch, al- 
though it had been mentioned in the 
Prime Minister’s speech. If the last 
was their real object, what was the ex- 
tent of the spoliation which was con- 
cealed behind the dark word ‘“ rectifi- 
cation?’ ‘Was it to be the rectification 
recommended by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
which was the military occupation of 
Western Afghanistan ; or what we were 
told in the newspapers was the policy of 
the Government of India—to occupy 
the triangle of Jellalabad, Cabul, and 
Candahar ; or was it to be a more 


limited rectification, starting from Jel- 
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lalabad and passing down the mountains 
to the South-West, which would have the 
effect of transferring to our rule some of 
the wildest and most savage tribes on the 
face of the earth? To these questions 
the House had a right to demand an 
answer. Their Lordships were told 
that if they were not prepared to re- 
fuse the Supplies they ought not to 
pass censure on the Government; but 
in the case of the war with China— 
which he had believed to be unnecessary 
and unjust, just as he believed the pre- 
sent war to be so, and against which he, 
in common with Members of the exist- 
ing Government, had voted—no such 
doctrine as that had been recognized. 
It would be unjust, he fully admitted, 
that the Government should be severely 
condemned if, in the course of a series 
of long and complicated transactions, 
they had made some mistakes of detail. 
But, in the present case, the root of the 
evil lay in the policy itself, which the 
Government had adopted. They had de- 
liberately rejected the principles that 
for nearly 40 years—from the time of 
Lord Ellenborough, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and Sir Robert Peel, down to 
that of the present Administration—had 
governed our conduct towards Afghan- 
istan, and which had been acted upon 
without exception by every Ministry at 
home and every Governor General in 
India; they had embarked on their 
novel policy in spite of the warnings of 
the men best qualified to speak; and 
the result had been to fulfil to the letter 
the predictions of those whose counsels 
they had rejected. Their Representa- 
tive in India—the Viceroy—for whose 
conduct they were fully responsible, had 
pursued the policy thus entered upon in 
a manner which would have wrecked a 
better cause ; he deliberately closed the 
Conference at Peshawur when he knew 
that if he waited for a few hours all his 
demands would be conceded; and he 
had thrown the Ameer into the arms of 
Russia, as his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Northbrook) had foretold; and then, 
when at length he was brought face to 
face with the inevitable consequences of 
the course which he had pursued, he so 
conceived and executed his attempts to 
extricate himself as to render their 
failure certain. It was against such a 
policy, begun so rashly, carried on so 
unwisely, concealed so studiously from 
Parliament, marked on more than one 
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occasion by a dark stain of injustice, 
and ending in the establishment of a 
Russian Mission at Cabul, and in war 
with a people with whom it was our 
interest to be friendly, that he pro- 
tested that night; and he should vote 
for the Amendment in order to clear 
himself from all complicity with pro- 
ceedings which he believed in his con- 
science to be so deeply injurious to the 
reputation and to the interests of the 
country. 

Viscount MIDLETON considered that 
the conclusions at which the noble Mar- 
quess who had just spoken (the Mar- 
quess of Ripon) had arrived were 
strangely at variance with the facts 
of the case. What were those facts? 
The basis of our relations with Afghan- 
istan was admitted to be the Con- 
vention entered into by the Govern- 
ment of India and the late Ameer Dost 
Mahomed. Upon his death, eight years 
afterwards, there occurred one of those 
struggles which seemed to be the nor- 
mal condition of Afghanistan after the 
demise of one of its Rulers. It was not 
until the year 1868 that any formal ac- 
knowledgment of the present Ameer on 
the part of our Government was made, 
and since that time he had many griev- 
ances to bring forward against us, the 
head and front of which—and this oc- 
curred during the holding of his office by 
the noble Earl the late Viceroy (the Earl 
of Northbrook)—had reference to our 
preference for his eldest son, whom he 
desired to put aside in favour of his son 
by a favourite wife, and this grievance 
he mentioned with some bitterness in 
his recent reply to the Ultimatum sent 
to him by the present Viceroy. It had 
been asserted that there was no change 
in the bearing of the Ameer towards us. 
Such an assertion could not be main- 
tained. His bearing had greatly changed 
since the days of Lord Mayo; and he 
had no doubt that had that noble Lord 
lived the personal influence he exercised 
over the present Ameer would have 
saved us from the trouble in which we 
now found ourselves. About the time 
of the War of Succession Lord Russell 
took note of the progress of Russia in 
Central Asia, and he received from the 
Government of that country assurances 
that their objects were purely commer- 
cial and pacific. In 1867 similar assur- 
ances were received from Russia, and 
they were repeated to Mr. (now Sir) 
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Douglas Forsyth in St. Petersburg by 
the Russian Chancellor, who, in 1873, 
wrote to the same effect, stating dis- 
tinctly that ‘‘ we consider Afghanistan 
altogether beyond the sphere of Russian 
operations.” Their Lordships were aware 
how those promises were kept. In 1873 
the noble Earl the late Viceroy pointed 
out in one of his despatches that the 
advance of Russia in Central Asia could 
not but be regarded with anxiety in 
Afghanistan. The change in the Ameer’s 
conduct towards us in 1873 was, he be- 
lieved, entirely owing to his distrust of 
the confiding simplicity of the Govern- 
ment ofthat day. The conduct of Russia 
in seeking to ingratiate herself with the 
Ameer, in breach of her solemn assur- 
ances, was a matter into which he would 
not enter further than to say that it 
seemed to him fully to justify the desire 
of the present Government to obtain the 
admission of English officers to Cabul 
and other places in the Ameer’s do- 
minions. He did not see why Afghan- 
istan should be treated differently from 
the Native States in India in which we 
had established Residents. When Tippoo 
Sahib declined to receive our Envoy we 
marched troops into his dominions, with 
what result they all knew. The course 
taken by the Government in the present 
instance was very similar to that pur- 
sued towards Tippoo Sahib, and he an- 
ticipated for it an equally auspicious ter- 
mination. Ifthe case for the reception 
of our officers in Afghanistan was strong 
before, it was doubly strong when it 
transpired that a Russian Embassy had 
been received with every mark of favour 
at Cabul, while our Native Agent was 
only allowed to transmit to us such in- 
formation as the Ameer or his officers 
thought convenient. With regard to 
the question of the Frontier, he would 
only remind their Lordships that the 
defenders of India, when they encoun- 
tered their invaders in the plains, had 
invariably been worsted ; and that the 
same lesson was taught by the collapse 
of the Turkish resistance in the late war 
as soon as the Russians managed to 
cross the Balkans. A scientific or strate- 
gical Frontier was therefore a matter of 
vital importance to India ; and whatever 
the opinions entertained in reference to 
it 10 or 12 years ago, no one could main- 
tain that we ought to be guided by them 
in the altered circumstances of the pre- 
sent day. Her Majesty’s Government 
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could not have done more than they had 
done, and they ought to have done no 
less; their measures had been dictated 
by prudence and common sense ; and an 
adverse vote at this crisis would cripple 
the energies, if it would not paralyze the 
arm, of England. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, inaddressing some remarksto your 
Lordships this evening, I wish to com- 
mence by expressing the gratification 
which I have felt at the gallantry which 
has been shown by Her Majesty’s Forces 
in the field in Afghanistan. I wish also 
to express my confidence in the officers 
in command of those Forces—Sir Samuel 
Browne and General Roberts— who 
have conducted successful operations in 
the field, and General Stewart and 
General Biddulph, who have had no 
such opportunity yet, but who, I am 
sure, will justify their reputation when 
they have that opportunity. Having 
been personally acquainted with those 
officers, I believe that better selec- 
tions could not have been made. The 
spirit which Her Majesty’s British and 
Native Forces have evinced on this occa- 
sion cannot be surpassed; and I may 
be permitted to say that the general 
efficiency of the Army is, in my opinion, 
mainly due to the administration of 
my noble and gallant Friend Lord 
Napier of Magdala, who was for many 
years Commander-in-Chief in India, 
and of my gallant Friend Major- 
General Sir Henry Norman, who for 
a long period was Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of India in the Military De- 
partment, and afterwards the military 
Member of the Council of the Viceroy. 
The general arrangements for the cam- 
paign, so far as we know them, reflect 
great credit upon the Commander-in- 
Chief in India, Sir Frederick Haines, 
who will, I am sure, satisfactorily dis- 
charge his responsible duties ; and parti- 
cularly upon the Quartermaster Gene- 
ral’s Department of the Indian Army. I 
must further express my satisfaction 
—not surprise—at the expressions of 
loyalty received by the Viceroy from the 
Native Princes of India, some of them 
my personal friends. The Maharajah 
of Gwalior and others have offered their 
personal services and those of their 
troops. Having so recently filled the 
office of Viceroy in India I cannot pass 
these offers by without expressing my 
gratification. 
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I will now say a few words on the main 
question of the Address. Your Lord- 
ships are asked to assent to the ap- 
plication of the Revenues of India to 
defray the expenses of the war in 
Afghanistan. My Lords, I entirely 
agree with my noble Friend who 
recently filled the office of Governor 
of the Presidency of Madras (Lord 
Napier and Ettrick) in regretting the 
course Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken. It would have been right, 
just, and generous to have decided 
at once that no portion of the ex- 
pense should fall upon the Revenues 
of India, I consider the war to be the 
direct consequence of the state of affairs 
in Europe, and not to have arisen from 
anything immediately connected with 
our Indian Empire. - For that reason, 
if for no other, India should not 
be called upon to bear the cost. 
Moreover, India has suffered recently 
from two severe famines; the people 
are impoverished; and the state of the 
finances is far from satisfactory. True, 
the noble Viscount opposite (Viscount 
Cranbrook) told us that the Indian Go- 
vernment expect a surplus of £1,250,000 
above the Estimates this year; but 
this is exactly what I anticipated 
in the discussion of last year. The 
reason of this surplus is the extra 
taxation unnecessarily imposed upon the 
people of India for the purpose of 
raising what is called a Famine Fund. 
The new taxes, which press upon the 
poorer classes, and which I believe to be 
unpopular and impolitic, ought to be 
taken off as soon as the condition of 
the finances will allow of it. 

I entirely agree with what has fallen 
from the noble and learned Earl on the 
Woolsack, that it would be a subject 
for regret if Indian questions came 
to be regarded as Party questions. I 
have never considered them to be so; 
and it was a gratification to me to hear 
the complaint of the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Somerset), that there had been 
no great meeting of the Liberal Party 
called together upon this question. As 
regards the speech of the noble Viscount 
who introduced this subject (Viscount 
Cranbrook), I have nothing personal 
to complain of. He is right in say- 
ing that there has been no reticence 
on the part of the Government in pro- 
ducing Papers, and he has a perfect 
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am the last person to complain of any 
such criticisms. What I am now about 
to say is the result of my actual 
experience in India. The noble and 
learned Earl on the Woolsack has given 
an account of the objects of the British 
Government, during the last 10 years, 
in dealing with Central Asia and 
Afghanistan. During that period there 
have been two Administrations—five 
years under Mr. Gladstone, and five 
years under the noble Earl opposite. I 
was Viceroy in India during two years 
under Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, 
and two years under that of the noble 
Earl; and as far as I know—and so far 
as my dealing with these affairs enables 
me to form an opinion—I have not been 
able to find out any difference whatever 
in the objects which the British Go- 
vernment desired to secure with regard 
to the progress of Russia in Central 
Asia, or to our dealings with Afghan- 
istan; bearing in mind, of course, that 
the general line of policy must be modi- 
fied by the progress of events. Having 
filled the high office of Viceroy in India, 
I think it is absolutely necessary, to 
avoid any misconception in discussing 
the policy of the British Government to- 
wards Russia in regard to Central Asia, 
for me to say that the Government of 
India, while I had any connection with it, 
has not been actuated by the fear of any 
attack upon India by Russia. We never 
believed that such an attack was pos- 
sible; and we were of opinion that if 
anything of the kind were possible the 
strength of the British Empire in India 
and in this country was amply sufficient 
to render such an attack futile, and 
disastrous only to those who might 
make the attempt. The Governments 
of England and of India have never 
looked upon the progress of Russia in 
Central Asia with the eyes of that school 
of which Sir Henry Rawlinson, who has 
been quoted by the noble and learned 
Earl on the Woolsack, is the most able 
exponent. In 1869 the Government of 
India said— 


““We by no means share in the exaggerated 
apprehensions expressed in many quarters as 
to the danger to British rule in India which 
may arise from an extension of Russian in- 
fluence in those countries lying to the South 
and East of her enormous possessions in Asia, 

“We believe that the influence of a civilised 
European power over wild and savage tribes 
cannot be otherwise than beneficial, 
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“‘ We would therefore heartily assist in estab- 
lishing a frank and clear understanding with 
Russia as to the relative position of British and 
Russian interests in Asia.” — [4 fghanistan, 
No. 1, p. 103.] 


In accordance with these principles, 
they suggested that, as it was for the 
interests of both countries that a wide 
border of independent States should 
exist between the British and Russian 
Frontiers, it would be desirable that 
Russia should be invited to adopt the 
same policy with regard to the inde- 
pendent States which come under her 
legitimate influence, as the Govern- 
ment of India had pursued with regard 
to Afghanistan and the independent 
States within their influence. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government entered into nego- 
tiations with Russia for this purpose. 
Russia accepted, in 1873, the boundary 
of Afghanistan suggested by the Go- 
vernment of India in the time of 
Lord Mayo; and it was arranged 
that Russia should, to the best of her 
ability, prevent the Native States on 
her side from creating any disturbance 
in Afghanistan; while, on the other 
hand, we engaged to exercise our in- 
fluence to prevent the Ameer of Cabul 
from transgressing the boundaries of 
his dominions. These negotiations took 
place under the Administration of Mr. 
Gladstone; and again, under the Ad- 
ministration of the noble Earl opposite, 
similar negotiations took place in 1875. 
The Government of India entirely con- 
curred with the views expressed by the 
Home Government in those negotia- 
tions; and one of the last despatches 
I sent home when I was Viceroy ex- 
pressed the concurrence of the Govern- 
ment of India in the arrangements made 
by the noble Earl now sitting on the 
cross benches (the Earl of Derby). It 
is but fair to the Russian Government 
to add that, during the time that I was 
in India, they loyally carried out the 
engagements into which they had en- 
tered. 

The noble and learned Earl on the 
Woolsack, and the noble Viscount op- 
posite (Viscount Cranbrook), have ac- 
cused the late Government of having 
pursued a timid policy, and alluded to a 
paragraph in a despatch of the 30th of 
June, 1873, in which the Government of 
India, when I was Viceroy, suggested 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
make a plain declaration to the Russian 
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Government that the British Govern- 
ment would defend Afghanistan in the 
event of unprovoked attack; and they 
have said that this was not done. The 
Government of India always-urged upon 
Her Majesty’s Government—perhaps in 
terms a little stronger than the Foreign 
Secretary of the day may have liked— 
the expediency of ty rt in the plainest 
language to the Russian Government 
both of the independence of Afghanistan 
and of the inconvenience which might 
arise from the further progress of Russia 
in the direction of India. I do not}want 
to pit the policy of one Government of 
Her Majesty against another; but as 
that policy has been indiscriminately 
attacked by one Member of the present 
Cabinet, I am afraid I cannot depend 
upon other Members of the Cabinet to 
defend it. However, in the Central 
Asia Papers lately laid before Parlia- 
ment, there is a despatch written by 
the noble Earl on the cross benches 
(the Earl of Derby) to Lord Augustus 
Loftus in June, 1877, in which the 
noble Earl quotes a despatch from Earl 
Granville, dated January, 1874, and 
says— 

“His Lordship thought it right to state can- 
didly and at once to the Russian Government 
that the independence of Afghanistan was re- 
garded by Her Majesty’s Government as a 
matter of c importance to the welfare and 
security of British India, and to the tranquillity 
of Asia.” —{ Central Asia, No. 1 (1878) p. 111.] 


The Government of India, in 1874, 
were much concerned about some pro- 
bable movements of the Russians in 
the direction of Merv, not on account 
of any apprehension of danger to British 
India, but because such an advance 
might lead to difficulties between Russia 
and Afghanistan; and at the time 
when the late Government resigned that 
question was particularly prominent. 
The Government of India wrote press- 
ingly to the Home Government to speak 
frankly to Russia—to tell her of the in- 
convenience that might arise from that 
advance, and to do what was possible 
to prevent it. The noble Earl (the 
Earl of Derby) wrote in the strongest 
terms to the Russian Government, and 
said that the advance of the Russian 
arms in the direction of Merv would 
impose on Her Majesty’s Government 
the necessity of making a correspond- 
ing advance, in order to allay apprehen- 
sions and to remove misconception from 
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the minds of the people of those coun- 
tries. On reading those words, and the 
words used by Earl Granville in 1874, 
I felt that the intention of the Govern- 
ment of India had been fully carried 
out by Her Majesty’s Government. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the infer- 
ence drawn by the noble and learned 
Earl on the Woolsack and the noble 
Viscount opposite as to the conduct of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and of 
their own Government, is entirely un- 
founded. Both Governments, notwith- 
standing the objections of the noble and 
learned Earl, actually used much the 
same language to Russia as the Govern- 
ment of India—rightly, as I believe— 
had suggested. With respect to the 
opinions of Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment on the position of Russia in 
Central Asia, it is hardly necessary to 
do more than to refer to the speech 
of the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons in May, 1876, when he said 
he was 

“Not of that school who view the advances 
of Russia in Asia with those deep misgivings 
that some do.”—[3 Hansard, ccxxviii. 500.] 


He said that Asia was large enough for 
the destinies of both Russia and Eng- 
land 

“ At no time,” he added, “has there been a 
better understanding between the Courts of St. 
James and St. Petersburg than at the present 
moment; and there is this good understanding 
because our policy is a clear and a frank policy.” 
—(8 Hansard, ccxxix. 139.] 


I think that those were wise words. 
They seem, from the Papers laid before 
Parliament, to have given great satis- 
faction in Russia, and they show that 
the policy of both Governments to- 
wards Russia was up to that time one 
and the same. 

So much for our policy with regard 
to Russia. With regard to Afghanistan 
and other’neighbouring States, the policy 
of the Indian Government was thus ex- 
pressed by Lord Mayo before he died— 


“The cardinal points of the foreign policy 
which the Government of India should steadily 
— may be briefly described as follows. . . 

e should establish with our Frontier States of 
Khelat, Afghanistan, Nipal, and Burmah, inti- 
mate relations of friendship; we should make 
them feel that though we are all-powerful, we 
have no wish to encroach on their authority ; 
but, on the contrary, that our earnest desire is 
to support their power and maintain their na- 
tionality ; and that if severe necessity arise we 
might assist them with money, arms, and, per- 
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haps, in certain eventualities, with men. We 
could thus create in those States outworks of 
our Empire, and assuring them that the days of 
annexation are passed, make them practically 
feel that they have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by endeavouring to deserve 
our favour and support,” 

The noble Viscount opposite (Viscount 
Cranbrook) seemed the other night to 
have some difficulty in describing what 
our “settled policy” towards Afghan- 
istan was. If the noble Viscount had 
been longer in the India Office he would 
have found out that the policy was clear 
and decided. I do not want to add any- 
thing myself to the explanation I have 
read, and I have read it because the 
policy ought to stand clearly before your 
Lordships. When Lord Mayo was in 
India the first application he made of 
that policy was in dealing with Afghan- 
istan, in consequence of the arrange- 
ments made by his predecessor, Lord 
Lawrence, for the support of Shere Ali, 
and that a meeting should take place 
between him and the Viceroy. I am 
not going over again the history of the 
Umballa Conference. Although Lord 
Mayo, when he met Shere Ali, could not 
comply with all his wishes, the result of 
the Conferences which then took place 
was by no means unsatisfactory. I wish 
to add my testimony to the testimony 
of those noble Lords who have said in 
this House that the personal influence 
and the generous confidence inspired by 
Lord Mayo were of substantial public 
advantage in dealing with the Native 
Princes of India, and almost, if not 
quite, disarmed the suspicions of one 
who was the most suspicious of a suspi- 
cious race. My Lords, Shere Ali was 
not less suspicious when, in 1873, I had 
to enter into some negotiations with him. 
I will not trouble your Lordships wit 
any long account of them, they have 
been so much before the House; all 
that I shall say is that upon that oc- 
casion, having received authority from 
Her Majesty’s Government, I gave Shere 
Ali assurances in respect to assistance 
from the British Government, under 
certain circumstances, very much in the 
terms I read just now when describing 
the general policy to be pursued towards 
States which adjoin British India. There 
werein the speeches of the noble Viscount 
and of the noble and learned Earl on the 
Woolsack certain statements with regard 
to those negotiations which I cannot ac- 
-cept. Of course, I know that the assur- 
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ances which I gave to Shere Ali did not 
come up to the expectations he enter- 
tained. At the same time, when the 
noble Viscount brings forward the Prime 
Minister of Shere Ali, who conducted 
the negotiations in 1873, as evidence to 
show that the assurances which I then 
gave were vague, I cannot accept the 
extract read by the noble Viscount as 
conveying a correct account of the views 
of the Prime Minister. The noble Vis- 
count read an extract from the Con- 
ference between the Prime Minister and 
Sir Lewis Pelly on the 8th of February, 
1877, and which will be found at page 
204 of the Afghanistan Papers. It is 
true that the Prime Minister then said 
that. the nature of the assistance to be 
given to Shere Ali was left obscure, 
both in my writings and sayings; but 
this remark applied only to my first in- 
terview with the Prime Minister ; and if 
the noble Viscount had taken the trouble 
to read the Report of the next Con- 
ference, on the 10th of February, given 
in the very next page of the Papers, he 
would have found that the Prime Mi- 
nister proceeded to relate how he had 
afterwards discussed the subject com- 
pletely with the Foreign Secretary, and 
how at a subsequent interview with me 
‘‘all the subjects were thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and so nothing was left uncon- 
sidered.”” The Prime Minister, who, I 
must say, gave a very accurate account 
of the transactions of 1873, throughout 
the Conferences with Sir Lewis Pelly, in 
1877, so far from complaining that the 
assurances given by me in 1873 were 
vague and undefined, was actually trying 
to meet the complaint put into his mouth 
by Sir Lewis Pelly that they were vague 
and inconclusive, and that, therefore, it 
would be necessary to make a new Treaty 
with the Ameer. 

There were, no doubt, some causes 
which led the Ameer to be dissatisfied 
with the Government of India. In the 
first place, both he and the Persian Go- 
vernment were dissatisfied with the 
arbitration which the British Govern- 
ment had undertaken, and which was 
ably and impartially carried out by Sir 
Frederick Goldsmid, to settle the boun- 
dary of the two countries in Seistan. 
Then Shere Ali was offended at the ad- 
vice I gave him to keep faith with his 
son, Yakoob Khan. I need not defend 
my conduct in having done this, for no 
noble Lord has taken exception to it. 
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The noble Viscount (Viscount Cran- 
brook), having been so short a time 
in office, cannot be expected to know 
much about these details; but he en- 
tirely misapprehended the facts of the 
case when he charged me with having 
sent the message to the Ameer by a 
“common messenger.” My Lords, I 
sent it by the ordinary channel of com- 
munication with the Ameer—the Native 
Agent of the British Government who 
was resident at his Court. That was, 
in fact, the only channel of communica- 
tion I could have employed; and it was 
precisely the same channel that was 
used by Lord Lytton to conduct the re- 
cent negotiations with the Ameer. The 
noble and learned Earl on the Wool- 
sack—and I cannot say that I am sur- 
prised at any error into which he may 
have fallen, for the subject is very com- 
plicated and difficult—has said that there 
was a great contrast between my letter 
to Shere Ali with regard to his son 
Yakoob, and that written to him by 
General Kaufmann, the Russian Go- 
vernor General of Turkestan, in the 
year 1875. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: It was 
in the year before. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: I cer- 
tainly understood the noble and learned 
Earl to say 1875; but the letter was 
written by General Kaufmann before I 
went to India. In fact, it was written 
in 1871, when Lord Mayo was Viceroy, 
and related to different events. I feel 
that I need not dwell long upon the 
other ground of complaint which the 
Ameer had against the Government of 
India—namely, the sending a Native 
gentleman to carry a present to the 
Ruler of Wakhan, who had been civil 
to some British officers who had visited 
his neighbourhood. There was some 
misapprehension about this affair which 
I explained to the Ameer ; but I insisted 
upon his permitting the messenger to 
proceed, as I thought his objections were 
unreasonable. The noble Viscount has 
commented upon this transaction as if I 
had been disposed to go to war with 
Afghanistan upon the matter; but your 
Lordships will readily understand that 
there were other ways of dealing with 
the Ameer if he had refused; and, in 
fact, he did what I wished, As regards 
all these sources of complaint on the 
part of the Ameer, I apprehend that no 
noble Lord would wish the Government 





of India to do everything which the 
Ruler of Afghanistan wanted him to do 
—that would have been a course en- 
tirely undignified and quite improper. 
I hold that the Ameer had no reason- 
able ground of complaint; and I think 
I did what was quite right and reason- 
able towards him. Let us look, how- 
ever, at the general result of this policy, 
which I have said was the policy of 
two Governments in India and at home 
during the time that I was Viceroy, and 
also in the time of Lord Mayo. There 
was no difference whatever in the policy 
of the two Governments. Both wanted 
to give reasonable assurances of protec- 
tion to the Ameer, and both desired to 
keep on good terms with him. The re- 
sult was fairly satisfactory. We wished 
that the Ameer should keep peace with 
his neighbours, and that fis should 
follow our advice in his foreign affairs. 
He wanted to make an attack on Bok- 
hara, but he abstained from doing so 
upon our advice. He next quarrelled 
with the Persians about Seistan ; never- 
theless, in consequence of our advice, 
he accepted our arbitration on that sub- 
ject, and, as far as I know, he loyally 
kept his word. I advised him to give 
no assistance to the Turkomans; he 
acted upon my advice; and, moreover, 
at my request he tried to induce them 
to give up to the Russian Government 
some Russian subjects who had been 
captured and made slaves, in order to 
prevent a quarrel between Russia and 
the Turkomans, which might have 
brought the Russians to Merv. Then, 
as to his domestic affairs, I am not 
aware that the Ameer had any serious 
quarrel with me about them, with the 
exception, perhaps, of my advice to him 
about Yakoob Khan. He asked me, in 
1874, to do what I could with the Per- 
sian Government to induce them to give 
a civil answer to his letter, announcing 
the nomination of Abdoolla Jan as his 
heir. That did not look like the act of 
a man who was hostile to the British Go- 
vernment and wished to quarrel with it. 
The most important thing he did just 
before I left India was to teing entirely 
within his control the country bordering 
on the Turkoman Frontier, not very far 
from the boundary which was laid down 
between England and Russia as that 
which was not to be transgressed. He 
communicated with us. We wrote 
home to the Government asking them 
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to inform the Russian Government; 
and I believe the noble Earl on the 
cross benches (the Earl of Derby) com- 
municated with Russia. All this shows 
that what was contemplated by the Go- 
vernments of Mr. Gladstone and of the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Beacons- 
field)—namely, to remain on good terms 
with the Ruler of Afghanistan and to 
keep him a reasonable and sensible 
being who should not quarrel with his 
neighbours—was maintained up to the 
time when I left India. Ido notlike to 
quote my own despatches; but the account 
I gave in them of the state of mind of 
the Ameer was very much like that which 
I have now given to your Lordships. 
I believe now—not on my own authority, 
but on that of everybody who knew any- 
thing about it—that the Ameer was then 
loyal, in the sense that he had not the 
slightest inclination to turn to Russia 
for support. On the other hand, he was 
a little ‘‘ touchy”’ on certain things. 
On two occasions the Government of 
India wrote to the Secretary of State 
when I was Viceroy that if he would 
treat him with patience, and not press 
upon him certain things unnecessarily 
which were distasteful to him, there was 
no doubt that he would remain our good 
friend. We felt that he was an Asiatic, 
and must be treated with patience as 
such by his European neighbours. 

I know the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) entertains a 
different opinion from that which I hold, 
in common with everyone with whom I 
haveconversed who hasfilled aresponsible 
position in India, upon the disposition 
of Shere Ali. The noble Marquess, 
of course, has a perfect right to his 
own opinion ; but he ought not to cast a 
slur on a distinguished servant of the 
Government of India, which is entirely 
undeserved. In adespatch of October 4, 
1877, the noble Marquess, referring to 
the state of mind of the Ameer, when 
T left India in 1876, said— 

“‘ This (the course of events) demonstrates but 
too plainly how erroneous was the opinion ex- 
pressed sorecently as the year 1875 by Sir Richard 
Pollock, the Commissioner of Peshawur, that 
‘no unfavourable change had occurred in the 
disposition of the Ameer.’ Shere Ali’s confi- 
dential Envoy stated explicitly that his master 
had ‘now a deep-rooted mistrust of the good 
faith and sincerity of the British Govern- 
ment.’ ”’—[ Afghanistan, No. 1, p. 223.] 


Sir Richard Pollock tells me that he was 
unable to correct this statement himself, 
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because he has very properly felt it to 
be his duty, in consequence of the confi- 
dential position he so recently occupied 
at Peshawur, to consider his lips sealed, 
and to take no part, directly or indirectly, 
in the discussions that have taken place 
about the Afghan War. My Lords, the 
opinion given by Sir Richard Pollock 
was quoted by the noble Marquess from 
the despatch of the Government of India 
of the 7th of June, 1875, and it was 
given, not in 1875, but in the beginning 
of 1874, and therefore before the inci- 
dents about Yakoob Khan and the 
despatch of a messenger to Wakhan 
had occurred. But, besides, your Lord- 
ships will see in a moment how unfair 
the statement of the noble Marquess is 
with respect to Sir Richard Pollock. It 
is perfectly true that Shere Ali’s Prime 
Minister said to Dr. Bellew in a private 
conversation on the 28th of January, 
1877, which will be found at page 195 
of the Afghanistan Papers, that 

‘*the Ameer now has a deep-rooted mistrust 
of the good faith and sincerity of the British 
Government, and he has many reasons for this 
mistrust ;’’ 
but it appears from that conversation 
that the main reason for that mistrust 
was the endeavour to force British 
officers upon him. No doubt the Prime 
Minister alluded to other matters; but 
this was, all through the Conferences, 
the principal ground of his complaints. 
And, therefore—I am sure, perfectly un- 
intentionally—the noble Marquess was 
in error in attributing a mistake to Sir 
Richard Pollock. I regret that the 
noble Marquess should have thrown any 
doubts upon Syud Noor Mahomed’s cha- 
racter by saying that his statements 
were obviously insincere. It is true that 
his history is like a chapter from the 
Arabian Nights. He travelled once 
with a string of horses from one end of 
India to the other, and eventually rose 
to be the trusted Minister of the Ameer, 
and served his master ably and loyally. 
A further statement was made by the 
Prime Minister, as will be seen by 
the Papers, when he was lying ill. Dr. 
Bellew went to see him, and the state- 
ment he then made was very pathetic. 
He said to the doctor—‘ This is a very 
serious business. It is the last time the 
Ameer will treat with the British Go- 
vernment. You must not impose upon 
us a burden which we cannot bear ; and 
if you overload us the responsibility 
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rests with you.” The doctor asked him 
what burden he referred to, and he 
replied—‘‘The residence of British 
officers on the Frontiers of Afghan- 
istan.””. This, my Lords, is enough to 
show that the state of the Ameer’s mind, 
as represented by his Prime Minister, 
arose mainly from the endeavour to 
force Resident British officers upon him, 
directed by the noble Marquess himself 
in 1876, contrary to the opinion of Sir 
Richard Pollock, and to that of every 
officer who had a knowledge of Af- 
ghanistan. 

I said that when I left India the 
Ameer was loyal to the British Govern- 
ment. Whether he was inclined to turn 
towards Russia, however, is the main 
point. After the negotiations of 1873, it 
was said by the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Cranbrook) that the Ameer at once 
turned to Russia. What proof is there 
for that statement? I was surprised to 
hear the opinion of our Native Agent at 
Cabul quoted in support of it, and at 
the manner in which the noble Viscount 
spoke of the reports of the Native 
Agent. The noble Viscount said it was 
easy to see that his reports were all rub- 
bish. Our Native Agent was a Moham- 
medan gentleman of high character and 
standing, who did good service in the 
Mutiny, and received a handsome reward 
from Lord Lytton for his services at 
Cabul. Englishmen are not the only 
people who can do anything. Many 
Natives can and do render good service 
to the British Government. In October, 
1876, our Native Agent went to Simla, 
and said that Shere Ali did not sus- 
pect us of conspiring with Russia to his 
prejudice; nor that the British coveted 
any portion of his territory: the Ameer 
was well aware, he said, that Russia, 
sooner or later, would attack Afghanistan. 
The Agents of Russia, he added, were re- 
garded by the Ameer as a source of em- 
barrassment. That statement was made 
at a formal interview ; and in a private 
interview with Captain Grey he said— 
“That the Ameer was desirous of secur- 
ing a pied a terre in British territory 
whither to send his family and property 
when he cleared for action with Russia.” 
Is it possible, in the face of such testi- 
mony, to say that at that time he was 
unfriendly to England and friendly to 
Russia? The noble and learned Earl on 
the Woolsack—who, by the way, in com- 
menting upon the letters of Shere Ali, 
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although he is doubtless accustomed, as 
he said, to interpret English documents, 
strangely misinterpreted the ordinary 
terms of compliment employed in the 
East—after giving an account of the 
negotiations of 1873, turned round 
and asked whether any of your Lord- 
ships would have refused to grant 
what was then asked by Shere Ali 
and refused by me? I have again to 
come between one Member of the pre- 
sent Administration and another, and 
to say that in his remarks addressed to 
me the noble and learned Earl was, 
at the same time, condemning his own 
Government. I had the honour of 
serving as Viceroy for two years under 
the Administration of the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Beaconsfield). 
What happened in 1874? There was 
a debate in your Lordships’ House in 
which the subject of the negotiations of 
1873 was thoroughly discussed; and 
what was then the opinion of the pre- 
sent Government? The opinion of the 
Government, as expressed in that de- 
bate, was that it was quite impossible 
to give Shere Ali what he wanted — 
namely, an unconditional guarantee of 
protection. But is that all? I served 
as Viceroy for two years after that ; and 
did I receive any instructions to give 
Shere Ali the unconditional guarantee 
he wanted? Not one single despatch; 
not one single expression ; not one single 
hint to that effect. ‘‘ Here,” said the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Cranbrook) 
‘is what ought to have been done—the 
guarantee ought to have been given ;” 
and the noble Earl says that this was 
the thing that drove the Ameer into the 
arms of Russia. But look at the two 
despatches in which the noble Marquess 
opposite instructed me, in 1875, to ob- 
tain the admission of British Residents 
into Afghanistan. Is there a single 
word about giving any additional assur- 
ances to the Ameer? Not a word; no 
suggestion whatever was made that any 
greater assurances of support should 
be given to him than I had given in 
1873. So much so, that I was obliged 
to remind the noble Marquess that if 
Shere Ali entertained the proposal he 
would be certain to ask for some return. 
Therefore, I say that the charges brought 
against me by noble Lords opposite are 
really charges against the Government 
of which they themselves are Members. 
There can, in fact, be no distinction drawn 
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in this matter between the present and 
the late Government. I do not accuse the 
Government of doing anything wrong 
in the matter; for I do not believe any 
Government would do such a thing as 
to give Shere Ali an unconditional gua- 
rantee of protection—arms, ammunition, 
troops, whatever he liked—without ask- 
ing for anything in return. This is what 
he asked ; and this is what is now said 
by the noble and learned Earl on the 
Woolsack that I ought to have given 
him. 
I have shown that during these eight 
years there had been no change of 
policy. The objects of the Governments 
in India and at home were the same; 
we all wanted the friendship of Afghan- 
istan; our difference was as to the 
means of securing it. In 1875 I re- 
ceived a despatch from the noble Mar- 
quess, pointing out the desirability of 
our having a British Resident at Herat. 
I should have liked to have had on that 
Frontier a British officer. I was not 
against the measure. Do not suppose 
I had the least desire to oppose it; but 
I thought it well to consult the officers 
of the Government who knew most 
about the matter. I was on the point 
of proceeding to Delhi. When I arrived 
there I consulted the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of the Punjab, and all the most 
experienced officers of the Frontier. I 
also summoned two Native gentlemen 
of high character, who had been the 
Agents of the Government of India at 
Cabul, and who knew the Ameer well. 
One of them was the Nawab Gholam 
Hussein Khan. I did not hold a formal 
Conference; but I saw all these officers 
privately—one at a time—and asked 
them how that request would be likely 
to be entertained by Shere Ali, and 
what would be the best way of making 
it? They said that the admission of 
British Residents into Afghanistan was 
the one thing which the Ameer dis- 
liked more than another, and which 
was most likely to get us into trouble 
with him; and I made them write down 
their opinions, that I might send them 
home. After that I had all the Papers 
on the subject looked out and examined, 
to see if there was any information 
which would warrant us in assuming 
that Shere Ali would receive a British 
Agent at Herat. The noble Marquess 
was under that impression. He wrote 
to the Government of India that— 
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‘‘The Ameer has more than once in former 
years expressed his readiness to permit the 
presence of an Agent at Herat, and it is there. 
fore not possible that, if his intentions are still 
loyal, he will make any serious difficulty now.” 
—[ Ibid. p. 129.] 


I was under the impression myself that, 
at some time, he might have said some- 
thing to that effect. We found that 
Lord Mayo, at Umballa, had distinctly 
told the Ameer that he would not be 
asked to receive British officers in Af- 
ghanistan; but we thought that he 
might have said something, in private 
conversations, to the effect that he might 
accept them elsewhere than at Cabul. 
We wrote this to the Secretary of State, 
adding that what might have passed 
then could not fairly be used in any 
negotiations with the Ameer. But since 
we examined into this matter in 1875, 
it has been set at rest by the evidence 
of Mr. Seton-Karr, who was Foreign 
Secretary to Lord Mayo at Umballa, 
and was, therefore, completely acquainted 
with all that took place. Mr. Seton- 
Karr came to me, of his own accord, 
the other day, and said—‘‘I want to 
tell you that it is quite a mistake to 
suppose that anything of the kind was 
ever said by the Ameer.”’ Not only is 
Mr. Seton- Karr’s recollection clear on 
the point that Shere Ali never expressed 
his willingness to receive British officers 
in Afghanistan, but he gave an account 
of what occurred in a letter to Lord 
Lawrence, written on the 5th of April, 
1869, immediately after the Conferences 
at Umballa, which he has authorized 
me to use, and which contains the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“He (Shere Ali) is told that we do not want 

British officers as Residents at Cabul or any- 
where else, and he says they would do him 
harm in the eyes of his people.” 
Lord Mayo’s official account of what 
took place has been strangely misinter- 
preted. It has even been said that the 
Mission of British officers to Afghan- 
istan was a boon which he denied to 
Shere Ali. This, however, is an error, 
which is refuted by a private letter 
written on the 8rd of June, 1869, by 
Lord Mayo to the Duke of Argyll, in 
which Lord Mayo, summing up the 
Umballa Conferences, wrote— 

‘The only pledges given were that we would 
not interfere in his affairs; that we would 
support his independence; that we would not 
force European officers as Residents upon him 


against his wish.” 
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In June, 1875, the Government of 
India gave their opinion that it was not 
wise to force British Residents on the 
Ameer. We thought it might lead to 
trouble ; and, as servants of the Govern- 
ment, we thought it our duty to point 
that out. There was no hurry about the 
matter ; and having been told, by every- 
one whose opinion was of any value, that 
the course proposed was likely to alienate 
the Ameer, we stated our opinion to the 
Government; but the Government, not- 
withstanding the unanimous opinion of 
the Viceroy and his Council, replied that 
the course they had suggested must be 
followed. Again, the Government of 
India, in January, 1876, pointed out the 
evil effects which, in their opinion, would 


- follow from carrying out the Instructions 


of the noble Marquess, in the hope that 
the matter might still be re-considered 
by Her Majesty’s Government. 

In February, 1876, however, Lord 
Lytton, before leaving England, re- 
ceived distinct and positive Instructions, 
both written and verbal, to insist that 
Shere Ali should receive British Resi- 
dents in Afghanistan. My Lords, I do 
not wish to say a word against the pro- 
ceedings of Lord Lytton; I know the 
difficulties and responsibilities of a Vice- 
roy, and Lord Lytton seems to me to 
have carried out the Instructions which 
he received. The responsibility rests 
not upon him, but upon Her Majesty’s 
Government. And here it is necessary 
to remember that there was no change 
of circumstances which made it neces- 
sary then to alter our relations with 
Afghanistan ; for, as I have already 
shown to your Lordships, the Prime 
Minister declared, in May, 1876, in the 
House of Commons, that the relations 
between Great Britain and Russia had 
never been more satisfactory. 

The first step that was taken in India 
was to request Shere Ali to receive Sir 
Lewis Pelly at Cabul. On his declining 
to do so he was warned in July, 1876, 
that if he persisted he would isolate 
himself from the alliance and support of 
the British Government. My Lords, I 
consider that that was the turning-point 
of the negotiations with the Ameer ; and 
we know that three Members of the 
Viceroy’s Council—Sir Henry Norman, 
Sir Arthur Hobhouse, and Sir William 
Muir—dissented from the course which 
was then followed. As some exce 





tion has been taken to their conduct in he had hitherto obtained from England. 
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making their dissent known, I must 
explain to your Lordships that the Go- 
vernment of India is not a government by 
a Viceroy, but by a Viceroy in Council ; 
that ordinary matters are determined 
by the majority ; and it is only in regard 
to matters essentially concerning the 
interests of India that the Viceroy has 
the power by law to overrule the ma- 
jority. By statutory rules, framed by 
the Viceroy in Council under the Go- 
vernment of India Act, Members of 
Council have a right to express their 


‘dissent from any act done by the Go- 


vernment of India. These three Mem- 
bers of Council expressed their dissent 
at the time. The Viceroy requested 
them to postpone the formal record of 
their dissent until a despatch was sent 
home reporting the proceedings; but, 
for some reason or other, no despatch 
was sent home for a great length of 
time—indeed, until May, 1877, when all 
three had left India. I do not blame 
Lord Lytton for detaining the despatch, 
for I do not know his reasons; and I 
must add that I do not think it was 
done for the purpose of preventing the 
dissents from being recorded: Lord 
Lytton is an exceedingly able writer, 
and need not be afraid of answering 
any objection that might be raised by 
Members of his Council. But whatever 
the reason may have been, it is totally 
contrary to the practice that the course 
of important affairs should not be fre- 
quently reported to the Home Govern- 
ment. As those Members of Council 
were debarred from the usual opportu- 
nity of recording their dissent from the 
course taken in July, 1876, I have no 
hesitation in expressing my opinion that 
when the despatch of the Government 
of India of the 10th of May, 1877, was 
made public, they were fully justified 
in also making public their dissent. If 
they had not done so, it must have been 
supposed that they were consenting 
parties to the policy described in the 
despatch as having been pursued by 
the Government of India when they 
were Members of that Government, and 
responsible for its action. 

To return to the negotiations with 
Shere Ali. The next important step 
followed in October, 1876, when the 
Ameer was plainly told that if he did 
not receive British officers in his terri- 
tories he would lose all the protection 
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At one time it was thought he would 
not give way ; but ‘‘ owing to helpless- 
ness ”’ he said he must agree to the de- 
mands of the British Government. He 
said, in substance, let my Envoy meet 
Sir Lewis Pelly, explain my difficulties, 
and if, after this, the Viceroy will not 
give way I must. 

My Lords, I should like to dwell some- 
what upon the Conferences at Peshawur, 
but time forbids it. I have no fault to 
find with the manner in which Sir Lewis 
Pelly carried out the instructions which 
he had received; he certainly carried 
them out with great determination. He 
began by telling the Prime Minister 
that the Viceroy desired to remove some 
misapprehensions in the mind of the 
Ameer. The Prime Minister replied 
that the Ameer had none ; and when he 
was told that these misapprehensions 
had arisen out of the Conference. with 
Lord Mayo at Umballa, and the com- 
munications with Lord Northbrook in 
1873, the Envoy said that the Ameer 
went away from Umballa perfectly 
satisfied, and that the communications 
with Lord Northbrook in 1873 were 
satisfactory also. What weighed most 
in the Ameer’s mind, he said, was 
the policy of the present Viceroy, 
which was different from that of pre- 
vious Viceroys, in forcing the Ameer 
to receive British officers as Residents 
in Afghanistan, contrary to the Treaty 
of 1857 with Dost Mahomed, and to all 
the ‘‘agreements,” ‘‘ writings,” and 
‘‘assurances”’ he had received from 
Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, and myself. 
The Conference concluded by Sir Lewis 
Pelly, at the Prime Minister’s request, 
submitting his objections for the con- 
sideration of the Viceroy. Sir Lewis 
Pelly was then instructed to demand a 
distinct and prompt answer, whether or 
no the Ameer refused to receive British 
officers in any part of Afghanistan? On 
this point, however, no answer was ever 
given, in consequence of the death of the 
Prime Minister. It is a very extraor- 
dinary thing that no explanation has 
been given, why this demand was not 
pressed further; for it was clear that 
the object of the British Government 
was to have British Residents in Af- 
ghanistan, and there is reason to believe 
that, under great pressure, and under 
great apprehensions, the Ameer would 
have given way. Indeed, it appears, 
from the despatch of the Government of 
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India of the 18th of May, 1877, that 
Lord Lytton knew that another Envoy 
was on his way from Cabul, who was 
reported to have ‘‘ authority to accept 
eventually all the conditions of the 
British Government.” Sir Lewis Pelly 
was nevertheless instructed, on the 30th 
of March, to close the Conference at once. 

Something has been said of the con- 
duct of the Ameer at that time as justi- 
fying the close of the negotiations. It 
seems that he had been raising the cry 
of ‘‘jehad,” or of a religious war, and 
using hostile language towards the 
British Government. My Lords, I am 
not going to defend this suspicious 
Ameer, for I think he behaved very 
foolishly throughout these transactions. 
But it is only fair to look at the circum- 
stances under which he was then placed. 
The occupation of Quetta occurred in 
October, 1876, just at the time when the 
Ameer was most frightened at the me- 
nacing language of the British Govern- 
ment. Preparations were made about 
the same time at Rawul Pindee to as- 
semble a force; a bridge was thrown 
across the Indus; and I believe that 
arrangements were actually made to 
send a column up to the Kurram Valley, 
which is on the direct route to Cabul. 
Besides this, the Viceroy had recently 
seen the Maharajah of Cashmere, and 
encouraged him to advance against some 
territory on the north-east of Afghan- 
istan, over which Shere Ali claimed so- 
vereignty. Nothing is said about all 
this in the Papers laid before Parlia- 
ment; but there is no doubt about the 
facts. They have been stated in Parlia- 
ment without contradiction. The truth 
seems to me to be that the poor Ameer 
could not form any other conclusion 
than that the British Government were 
on the point of attacking him, and he 
turned to every side to see what defence 
he could make. He found, however, 
that the people around him did not wish 
to quarrel with the British Government ; 
and we are told by the Government of 
India that the whole movement had 
‘‘completely collapsed ” before the close 
of the Peshawur Conference. 

The Conference was closed in March, 
1877. When the Viceroy closed the 
Conference he took away from the 
Ameer every assurance that he had re- 
ceived of protection and support from 
Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, and myself, 
either for himself or for his dynasty. 
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He withdrew our Native Agent from 
Cabul, and therefore deprived the Ameer 
of the means of communicating with the 
British Government; and perhaps the 
noble Marquess opposite will explain 
what door was then left open to the 
Ameer. Neither the noble Viscount (Vis- 
count Cranbrook) nor the noble and 
learned Earl on the Woolsack have al- 
luded to the real result of the Peshawur 
Conferences; and the noble Viscount de- 
scribed the position of affairs most in- 
adequately in his despatch of the 28th 
of November, by saying that we had as- 
sumed towards the Ameer a position of 
“vigilant reserve.’ My Lords, these 
were the circumstances of the case. I 
think the course pursued was not wise. 
When the Government found that the 
Ameer was not willing to receive British 
Residents in Afghanistan, they need not 
have altogether broken off from him, 
or have led him to feel that he had no- 
thing to expect from the British Govern- 
ment. If a different course had been 
taken, and time had been given him, 
his feelings were such that he would, I 
believe, in the end, have accepted their 
terms, however hard he might have 
thought them to be. 

Then came a time of real difficulty, 
when it was necessary that closer rela- 
tions should be maintained with Afghan- 
istan. That necessity arose on account 
of the political condition of Europe, 
England and Russia having been gra- 
dually brought to the verge of war. It 
would then have been right to have 
strengthened our relations with the 
Ameer; but in what position had Her 
Majesty’s Government then placed this 
country with reference to Afghanistan ? 
By pushing forward demands which 
were not necessary, contrary to all 
Indian advice, when there existed no 
crisis whatever, they had so alienated 
the Ameer that it would have been 
almost humiliating then to have made 
any advances towards him. The Secre- 
tary of State (Viscount Cranbrook) used 
an expression in regard to the state of 
things in 1873 which is far more applic- 
able to the policy of 1876—namely, 
that ‘‘it was too late.’”’ The policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government mike it “too 
late’? to make a friend of the Ameer 
when it was really wanted. It may be 
said that I ought not to content myself 
with offering criticisms on the conduct 
of the Government, but should indicate 
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what I think ought to have been done. 
I say that if the Ameer had not been 
frightened about the reception of British 
Residents in Afghanistan, the moment 
there was the probability of a war be- 
tween Russia and England the Viceroy 
ought to have communicated with him, 
arranged for a meeting, and offered to 
enter into an agreement with him similar 
to that entered into with his father in 
1857. I am satisfied that he would 
have readily accepted such an offer. 
The policy of the Government, however, 
prevented that being done; and this, I 
believe, was one of the main causes of 
the war. 

Then came the last stage of these 
transactions. The Ameer was alienated 
from us; he had no hope of support from 
us; he had no Native Agent of ours at 
his Court. It was arranged at Simla, in 
1873, that if he were asked to receive a 
Russian Mission he should at once con- 
sult the Government of India; but this 
was impossible, as our Native Agent 
had been withdrawn. The Ameer had 
been told that we did not care either 
about him or his dynasty. When, 
therefore, the Russian Mission was 
pressed upon him, as he could look for 
no protection from us, he had no alter- 
native but to accept it, and it seems 
that he did so unwillingly. When this 
was first known, it appears to me that the 
Government of India rightly intimated 
to Her Majesty’s Government, in their 
telegram of the 30th of July, that the 
matter was one which ought to be settled 
between the British and Russian Go- 
vernments, and not between the British 
Government and Afghanistan. When 
England and Russia were on the verge 
of war, it is true that neither country 
could fairly be held to be bound by the 
arrangements of 1878 or 1875 in regard 
to Central Asia. But before the Rus- 
sian Mission reached Cabul the Treaty 
of Berlin had been signed ; and I agree 
with the noble Earl on the cross benches 
(the Earl of Derby), that the Govern- 
ment should have dealt with Russia and 
not with Afghanistan. I believe, more- 
over, that they might have come to a 
peaceful and satisfactory understanding 
with Russia, and have avoided the pre- 
sent war. Russia was asked, no doubt, 
to withdraw the Mission from Cabul; 
but I am surprised at the satisfaction ex- 
pressed by the noble and learned Earl on 
the Woolsack at the answer received to 
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that demand. In fact, having received 
no satisfactory answer from Russia, Her 
Majesty’s Government went to war with 
Afghanistan. I will not dwell on the 
circumstances connected with the dis- 
atch of Sir Neville Chamberlain’s 
ission, because from the beginning I 
can only regard it as a declaration of war. 
My Lords, I have trespassed so long 
upon your indulgence that I shall say 
no more excepting that I believe this 
war was unnecessary, and that with the 
exercise of a little common prudence on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
it might have been avoided. Noadvan- 
tage, I am convinced, can result from it, 
either to England or to India ; and, hold- 
ing these views, I feel myself reluctantly 
obliged to vote for the Amendment pro- 
posed by my noble Friend behind me. 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, at this hour of the evening I cer- 
tainly shall not delay your Lordships 
long by following in detail the able but 
very minute speech of the noble Earl 
who has just sat down. But before I 
touch on one or two of the more im- 
portant points raised in this debate, I 
must refer to some observations which 
he addressed to me in reference to Sir 
Richard Pollock. If the noble Earl 
misconstrued the meaning of that de- 
spatch I am sorry for it, for Sir Richard 
Pollock is a very distinguished officer ; 
but, if anyone will read my despatch at 
a more reasonable hour of the day, I 
think he will say that the construction 
which the noble Earl has put upon it 
is entirely unwarranted, and that the 
proofs I sought for the assertions I 
made were derived from the general 
report of the facts addressed to me by 
Lord Lytton. The noble Marquess 
below the Gangway (the Marquess of 
Bath) has addressed some reproaches to 
me. He was in some difficulty naturally 
to find a reason for the vote he is about 
to give; and he gave as his reason that 
I had used some language last year 
which he was pleased to say was not 
accurate. My Lords, I prefer resignedly 
abandoning my character in the eyes of 
the noble Marquess to keeping your 
Lordships out of bed: therefore, I shall 
not go into the matter, which I dealt 
with sufficiently on a previous occasion. 
I will merely say that the Duke of Argyll 
asked me certain Questions, which I 
thought it proper and expedient should 
be answered. He asked me whether 
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certain troops were assembled to force a 
Resident upon the Ameer; he spoke of 
a bridge of boats erected on the Indus 
to facilitate operations; he wished to 
know whether there was any departure 
from a policy which had been adopted 
by many Indian statesmen, and whether 
any attempt was being made to force on 
the Ameer a Resident at the Court of 
Cabul—‘‘ Resident at the Court of a 
Native Prince” being an expression 
whose significance is well understood 
in India. To that Question I gave 
a negative answer. He asked me 
for positive information. I told him 
I could not give positive information ; 
and because, under these circumstances, 
noble Lords opposite appear to have 
misunderstood what I intended to say, 
the noble Marquess and others are 
pleased to accuse me of disingenuous- 
ness. I imagined everyone in this House 
knew there were many subjects on which 
the mouth of a Minister of the Crown is 
sealed, and they cannot always explain 
fully what their policy is. IfI had ex- 
plained fully what our policy then was I 
must have explained the reasons on 
which it was founded; I must have de- 
picted the Ameer as he had been depicted 
to me—as a faithless, treacherous, in- 
triguing man, whose loyalty we had 
vainly attempted to secure. The noble 
Marquess hasforgotten that anything said 
here by a Minister of the Crown is said 
not merely to this House of Lords and 
the English people, but to the whole 
world—to the Czar of Russia, to the 
Shah of Persia, and to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan; and if you insist that no 
answer shall be given except such as con- 
tains a complete revelation of the policy 
of the Government, the only inference 
I draw is, that in the future no answer 
at all can be given to Questions of 
that kind. Now, my Lords, turning to 
the main matter we have in hand. I 
thought at one period of the de- 
bate that we were getting rid of the 
study of that interesting question how 
the Ameer came to be angry. Seeing 
that he has refused, when asked in per- 
fectly friendly language, to receive a 
friendly Embassy, places a force outside 
his own territory, and drives back that 
Embassy by a threat of rifle shots, it 
does not, in these circumstances, seem 
to me to be a matter of much practical 
importance what the particular cause of 
the ill-temper or disloyalty was that in- 
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duced this man to commit an act which 
was undoubtedly an act of war. If we 
are to investigate the question, let us 
compare for a moment the theories that 
are offered on the other side to account 
forthe change of the Ameer’s policy. The 
theoryadvanced the other evening wasthis 
—that the Ameer was imbued with great 
loyalty to the British Government, and 
firmly determined to resist Russia; that 
he had been deeply impressed by all the 
civil speeches which successive Viceroys 
had addressed to him; and that up to 
the date of the 8th of July, 1876, that 
feeling of loyalty was unbroken, and 
the determination in favour of England 
and against Russia was unchanged. Of 
a sudden a change came over the spirit 
of his dream; he altered his whole 
policy at once, and a Russian Envoy—as 
we read, for the first time—was received 
at Cabul. And what was the cause of 
this wonderful change? Why, that we 
had proposed to send him, at any time 
he pleased, and in any part of his domi- 
nions he chose to select, a friendly Am- 
bassador. If our ally was really so con- 
stituted as that such a cause as that 
could produce a change in his deepest 
feelings of affection and long - tried 
loyalty, I cannot think he could be an 
ally about whose temper we need trouble 
ourselves much. We have heard there 
is something peculiarly terrible and un- 
known in the idea of a Resident being 
sent to Afghanistan. But, my Lords, 
the State with which the Ameer is best 
acquainted is that of Persia, which ad- 
joins his own territory, and he knows 
that Envoys are sent to Persia, and con- 
tinue to reside there, and that no dimi- 
nution is thereby occasioned to the 
Shah’s independence or sovereignty. I 
believe that the idea that the Ameer 
has any real aversion to the location of 
Residents on his Frontier is an imagi- 
naryone. That he pretended to have it, 
I quite admit; but as the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Somerset) said the other 
evening, when you want to know 
why a man is angry, you had bet- 
ter ask himself; and the Ameer told 
us on two occasions what was the 
cause of his anger. One cause was 
the very impartial conduct of Sir John 
Lawrence when he was struggling for 
his life. Sir John Lawrence had a pro- 
found conviction that it was not the duty 
of the British Government to interfere 
with the claimants for the Afghan 
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Throne; but he desired to obtain in- 
fluence over the combatants for the Af- 
ghan Throne ; and so, instead of leaving 
them alone according to each changing 
vicissitude of war, he recognized each 
candidate as he turned uppermost— 
always telling him, at the same time, that 
he had recognized the last who gained 
a victory, and that he would recognize 
the next with equal zeal. He went so 
far on one occasion, not being certain 
which was likely to be uppermost, as to 
send an Envoy armed with instruc- 
tions to offer his facile congratula- 
tions to either. We have been told that 
the Ameer sees English books and news- 
papers—perhaps he is versed in English 
literature; if so, I can readily suppose 
that he. must have looked upon Sir John 
Lawrence as an Oriental Vicar of Bray. 
What evidence is there as to what his 
feelings on that occasion were? Here 
is a record of what passed at the 
Conference at Umballa. His Excel- 
lency urged the Ameer to state the 
precise mode in which he could help 
him ; but he replied in general terms ;— 
but at last he broke out with great vio- 
lence that the primary recognition of 
his rival had been the main cause of his 
estrangement. But then at the Confer- 
ence of Umballa Lord Mayo was able 
to exercise an influence over him by his 
noble presence and genialmind. What 
was the next cause of his change of 
mind? I will accept no other testimony 
than that of the Ameer himself. If you 
look in this Blue Book at the speeches 
to which the noble Marquess has al- 
luded, you will see that the circumstance 
upon which he dwelt more than any 
other was the interference of the Go- 
vernment of India between himself and 
his eldest son. That was the result of 
Lord Northbrook’s intercession. That 
Lord Northbrook was perfectly justified 
in the course he took I do not dispute. 
It was perfectly impossible for any In- 
dian Viceroy to stand by and see such 
gross cruelty and perfidy perpetrated 
without interfering. But you must re- 
member that the great danger of the 
Ameer’s race and of his own reign had 
been civil dissension, and that the one 
thing he had most to fear was that some 
member of his family should be set up 
by his people against him. He saw 
clearly the Power which loudly ex- 
pressed its determination not to inter- 
fere in his civil affairs coming forward 
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in a crisis of civil dissension to interfere 
against himself. Itseems, therefore, on 
the Ameer’s own showing, we may 
clearly conclude that what offended him 
on the part of the British Government 
was not the offer to send Sir Lewis Pelly 
at any place or at any time on a friendly 
Mission into Afghanistan—it was, in the 
first instance, the conduct observed to 
him when struggling for his Throne; 
and, in the second place, our apparent 
design to renew the civil war by encou- 
raging his eldest son in rebellion against 
him. Therefore, what your Lordships 
have to decide is, whether we were justi- 
fied in the course we took in calling 
upon the Ameer to allow British officers 
to be placed at HeratandCandahar? I 
was very much struck by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Northbrook) reiterating 
again and again that there was no 
change of policy. If there was no 
change of policy, why propose to cen- 
sure us? Of course, there was a change 
of policy. When we came into Office 
we found there was practically no in- 
formation from Afghanistan. The noble 
Earl asked us to ascertain what was 
going on on the North-Western Frontier, 
—which ought to have been ascertained 
in Asia—and to interfere in Europe in 
matters which ought to have been settled 
on the spot. The Ameer had expressed 
his willingness to receive Residents at 
any place except Cabul. It is true that 
the noble Earl entirely denied that fact ; 
but I can hardly take it that he looked 
at the evidence on which my statement 
is founded. The circumstance was stated 
by persons who were more likely than 
any others to have heard what was the 
fact. The noble Lord (Lord Lawrence), 
who spoke the other night, dismissed 
one of the Residents, Captain Grey, on 
the ground that he was ‘‘an inter- 
preter.” But surely an interpreter who 
necessarily hears all that is said and 
translated is precisely the man who 
knows what is going on. Then there 
was the friend of the Ameer, Dr. Bellew, 
and Colonel Burne, the Private Se- 
cretary of Lord Mayo, and these men 
distinctly aver that the Ameer was ready 
to receive Residents on his Frontier. 
After that, what is the use of quoting a 
letter written by Mr. Seton-Karr on the 
subject ? On such a point negative testi- 
mony is of no value. There can be no 
doubt, if evidence is worth anything, 
that the Ameer was ready at that 
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time to allow Residents to come upon 
his Frontier. Now, it seems to me that 
much of the misunderstanding upon this 
point, and much of the difference of 
opinion, arise from the fact that the real 
danger and difficulties we have to en- 
counter in Afghanistan have never been 
rightly appreciated by Lord Lawrence 
and Lord Northbrook. The noble Lords 
have spoken in this debate about mili- 
tary invasion, and they have shown the 
difficulties that would stand in its way. 
In what they say I entirely concur. I 
accept the language used by my noble 
Friend behind me some weeks back when 
he said that a military invasion of India - 
was almost impracticable. But it is not so 
much a military invasion of India that 
we have to fear; it is a diplomatic inva- 
sion of Afghanistan that we have to 
fear. The noble Earl (Earl Grey) who 
opened the debate to-night was appa- 
rently willing that Afghanistan should 
become, if necessary, a happy Russian 
hunting-ground. He was perfectly 
willing that it should be entirely oc- 
cupied by Russians, and he had no fear 
of any results which might follow. My 
Lords, we are not in secret executive 
Session—as the Senate of the United 
States would be in under similar cir- 
cumstances—and I cannot enter fully and 
freely into the dangers which Russians 
established in Afghanistan, and with 
Afghanistan as their base, working in 
India as they worked in Bulgaria and 
in Bosnia, would bring about. In 
dealing with the Russian Government, 
you have undoubtedly to make con- 
siderable allowances. That Govern- 
ment is not organized as other Go- 
vernments are. You constantly meet 
with this phenomenon— that what is 
done by the Generals or the Ambassa- 
dors at one place is not known to the 
Government at St. Petersburg or by 
the Generals or Ambassadors at other 
places. At the very time when General 
Kaufmann was negotiating with the 
Ameer, Prince Gortchakoff was denying 
that anything of the kind was going on. 
At the very time that the last Mission 
of which we complained was crossing 
the Oxus, M. de Giers was saying to 
Lord Augustus Loftus at St. Petersburg 
that no Mission was being sent. I know 
it is the fashion to attribute all these 
discrepancies simply to dishonesty. I 
say—and I do so with abcolute sincerity 
—that I do not believe that this is the 
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true explanation; and, if for no other 
reason—besides the regard I should 
naturally pay to the honourable cha- 
racter of those concerned—I should 
say that, if they were inclined to de- 
ceit, they would not venture on such 
clumsy deceit. The truth is that 
Russia —a vast Empire in which the 
whole of the cares of the State are 
thrown on the central Government—is 
administered practically at the will of 
one man alone, who, like other men, is 
subject to interruptions of health, to 
distractions of business, and who pro- 
bably finds it difficult to struggle against 
the work which he has to do; so that 
that unity of policy which in other 
countries, where there is a Cabinet of 
Ministers who meet together and govern 
in unison, is easily attained, in Russia is 
difficult to arrive at. The Departments 
appear to act separately. The Foreign 
Office does not know what the War De- 
partment is doing, and one section of 
the Foreign Office is not always in com- 
munication with another section. I 
make these observations in order to 
clear myself from using any language 
which from all of us would be unfitting 
—and which would, perhaps, from me be 
particularly unfitting—in derogation of 
the sincerity of the Russian Govern- 
ment. But still you have the fact that, 
whether by orders or without orders, 
Russian Commanders and Diplomatists 
go forth into any country which borders 
onany Russian territory and devote them- 
selves to the task of organizing it in 
Russian interest; they command its 
armies, they erect its forts, they guide 
its diplomacy, they shape its councils; 
and this unauthorized Sulaunts inva- 
sion is the danger that we had to fear 
in Afghanistan. Now, it was of no use 
talking about plunging the whole world 
in war, as Lord Lawrence said, to cure 
such an evil as that; it was no use send- 
ing home suggestions about remons- 
trances, as the Government of Lord 
Northbrook did. Remonstrances at St. 
Petersburg are of no avail to stop a 
danger such as that. The only thing 
would be to have British Agents on the 
spot to watch and counteract those in- 
fluences. That was the only remedy 
that could be applied; and that was the 
reason why, immediately we saw the 
state of things which led to the gradual 
rapprochement of Russia and Afghanistan 
in consequence of the proceedings of 





1873, we selected this particular mea- 
sure of placing British Residents on the 
Frontier of Afghanistan, because they 
could have watched, reported, and 
counteracted the intrigues which really 
threatened our supremacy in that coun- 
try. What was going on all this time? 
The neighbourhood of Russia — the 
moral as well as the physical neigh- 
bourhood—was increasing. The nego- 
tiations were getting more frequent and 
more warm. The subordinate tone of the 
Ameer was getting more subordinate ; 
the tone of General Kaufmann was 
getting more patronizing and more im- 
perious. And all this time we had only 
a glimmer of the events taking place. 
There was, as it were, a thick curtain 
stretched across the Frontiers of Af- 
ghanistan, behind which all these in- 
trigues were going on. I have heard 
something of the Native Agent, and 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Northbrook) 
was very indignant because we expressed 
dissatisfaction at the intelligence fur- 
nished by the Native Agent. Why 
Major Cavagnari and Mr. Thornton, men 
of the highest experience, admit that 
the reports sent bythe Native Agent were 
meagre and incomplete; and nothing 
was put into those reports that had not 
been previously seen by the Ameer. 
This was what happened in Cabul to 
the reports of the Agent we were ex- 
clusively trusting. The noble Earl per- 
petually reminds my noble Friend (Vis- 
count Cranbrook) that he has been only 
@ year in office, and seems to defend him- 
self simply by appealing to the opinions 
which he himself expressed. He says 
we have adopted something which is 
disapproved by everybody who knows 
anything about India, and that it was 
strange presumption of us to go against 
it. Well, if that is the case, every mea- 
sure to which he and his Government 
were opposed is approved by Lord 
Lytton and his Government—and one 
Government of Indiais generally as good 
as another ; and I will not allow that the 
present Government isin any way inferior 
in experience or talent to that over which 
the noble Earl presided. Therefore, if 
the authority is good in the one case itis 
good in the other. I have shown you 
that in the evidence of Captain Grey and 
with respect to the Native Agent, the 
noble Earl has misunderstood the evi- 
dence of the Blue Book. I will only 


touch on two more points, as the hour is 
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late. The noble Earl says we broke off 
negotiations suddenly, andleft the Ameer 
no door by which to approach the British 
Government. The negotiations were 
broken off, not in anger, but through the 
death of the Envoy sent. Lord L n 
thought it a good occasion for puttin 

an end to them, because he understoo 

that the Ameer was negotiating with the 
Frontier Tribes to attack us at the very 
time negotiations were going on. Those 
negotiations, let it be borne in mind, 
were founded on large terms of support 
offered by us. Was it possible to go on 
making these offers to the man you knew 
was arming his subjects against you? 
But that the door was closed to him is 
absolutely incorrect. During the whole 
time, whatever means the Ameer had of 
communicating with the British Govern- 
ment he still retained to its full extent. 
It was still open to him to have sent an 
Envoy of his own. There was nothing 
to make it either humiliating or difficult 
for himto do so. Well, then I am told 
we ought to have gone to war with 
Russia. Why on earth ought we to 
have gone to war with Russia? The 
burden of Mr. Gladstone’s speech at 
Greenwich was that we had not for this 
and for that gone to war with Russia. 
Why on earth should we go to war with 
Russia? Our complaint of the Ameer 
was that he had not received our Em- 
bassy. His excuse for not receiving our 
Embassy was, first, that the Russians 
would make it a ground for coming 
themselves; and, secondly, that Chris- 
tians could not live safely at Cabul. The 
Mission of Russia tore into fragments 
both those excuses. It was obvious that 
he did not fear the Russians coming, 
and that Christians could live safely at 
Cabul. From that moment his excuses 
disappear. And now by his own show- 
ing, without any reason—out of pure 
hostility and disloyalty, because he was 
conspiring with others, because he did 
not wish light to be cast on his pro- 
ceedings — he refused to receive our 
Envoy into his territory. It is natural 
for every man who has done mischief to 
object to light being thrown on what he 
has been doing. The excuses raised by 
the Ameer remind me of the conditions 
which spiritualist Professors lay down 
with regard to their claims—namely, 
that darkness is absolutely essential to 
the success of their operations. If I 
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were speaking at an earlier period of the 
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night I should have much liked to dissi- 
pate some more of the stranger mis- 
conceptions of the noble Earl. Now 
I will not detain your Lordships. I 
will merely urge your Lordships be- 
fore you give your vote to consider 
the gravity of the vote you are about 
to give. You are endowed by Par- 
liament with the power of refusing or 
giving Supplies. You have therefore, 
on this question at all events, the power 
of deciding whether a Ministry should 
stand or fall. A Ministry itself is a 
small thing—it matters little what men 
sit on this bench—but in this case we 
represent a cause, and we carry a stan- 
dard. If this matter is taken out of our 
hands it must be placed in the hands of 
others, and you know what policy they 
will pursue. It must be placed in the 
hands of those who have found India a 
burden ; of those who comtemplate the 
superiority of America over this country 
with acquiescence and complacency; in 
the hands of those who even now advise 
us to take back our army and allow the 
Ameer to gain in diplomacy the victory 
which he has been unable to gain in 
arms; who would permit the Ameer 
again to draw down the deep veil that 
has hitherto concealed his proceedings, 
and prevented us from penetrating his 
designs—and who would allow him to 
pursue beyond the border his intrigues 
and disloyal designs. 

Viscount CARDWELL, who was very 
imperfectly heard, was understood to 
express his surprise that the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury) should 
have contented himself with so slight a 
reference to the speech of his noble 
Friend behind him, the late Viceroy of 
India (the Earl of Northbrook), which 
had so entirely disposed of the whole 
history of the question at issue; and 
that he should have thought it worthy 
of him to pass by the speech of the 
noble Marquess behind him (the Mar- 
quess of Bath) without any attempt at 
an answer upon the merits. Late asthe 
hour was, he should have thought that 
such a speech would have been con- 
sidered to demand an answer—and could 
not be attempted to be got rid of merely 
by a sneer. As regarded the letter of 
the late Secretary of State (the Duke of 
Argyll), in which he so clearly nega- 
tived the assertion that the Ameer had 
expressed to Lord Mayo his readiness 
to receive British Residents in his cities, 
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he presumed the noble Marquess could 
not have correctly heard it. He would, 
therefore, read it to him again, and com- 
mend it to his more careful considera- 
tion hereafter. The noble Marquess 
asked if there had been no change in 
the policy since the present Government 
came into Office, why had this Motion 
been made? The answer was a very 
simple one. The noble Marquess must 
have perceived, from the interest with 
which the Househad followed every 
word that had fallen from his noble 
Friend the late Viceroy, as compared 
with the reception they had given to the 
reply, how complete the statement of his 
noble Friend had been. The policy, 
perhaps, had not been changed—for 
this Government, like all its Predeces- 
sors, professed to desire a strong and a 
friendly Afghanistan, but the mode of 
carrying the policy into effect had been 
entirely changed. Every preceeding 
Viceroy, and every experienced Indian 
officer, had avoided the demand for Bri- 
tish Residents in the territory of the 
Ameer as being the red rag to the bull; 
but the present Administration had made 
it the sine gud non, and had brought 
about the present war. At that late 
hour, he would not weaken by repeat- 
ing the speech of his noble Friend ; who 
had stated with clearness and force the 
policy which, as Viceroy, he had carried 
into effect with skill and power. The 
speech of the noble Marquess was no 
answer to the statement of his noble 
Friend; and he was quite satisfied to 
leave the matter as he had stated it for 
the judgment of the House. 

THe Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
My Lords, the hour is late, but I hope 
your Lordships will think me justified 
in detaining you for a few moments. 
My noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack sketched to us, as it were in 
allegory, a picture that may give to your 
Lordships an idea of that North-Western 
boundary that has been the subject of 
discussion these two nights. My Lords, 
I think it is advisable that at this 
moment some geueral conception of 
this scheme should be again put be- 
fore you. I would picture it, not in 
allegory, but such as it really exists. 
That boundary, that North-Western 
boundary of our Indian Empire, is a 
branch of a chain of mountains the 
highest in the world — higher even 
than the Andes — yet no portion of 





this Frontier is in possession of the in- 
habitants of the Indian Empire or the 
Indian Government, and through its 
Passes invading armies may make their 
raids, or wild and turbulent tribes 
ravage the fertile plains which are en- 
trusted to your Government in that part 
of the world. Well, then, my Lords, I 
ventured to say that the inconvenience 
of such a boundary—the injury which 
frequently follows such a boundary— 
were felt by the Government of India, 
and had been more than once the sub- 
ject of their consideration. The noble 
Viscount who moves this Amendment 
(Viscount Halifax) expressed upon that 
subject some incredulity with respect to 
my observations. He told us that he 
had much acquaintance with the Go- 
vernors of India, and that he could not 
recall any Viceroy who had experienced 
a feeling or conviction of that kind. 
Well, now, my Lords, let us look for a 
moment to the facts of the case. We 
have been in possession of this boun- 
dary for, I believe, 28 years. During 
that period we have been obliged to 
fit out 19 considerable expeditions to 
control its inhabitants, have under- 
taken between 50 and 60 guerilla enter- 
prizes, and have employed upon these 
expeditions between 50,000 and 60,000 
of Her Majesty’s troops. All I can 
say is, that if none of the Viceroys 
of India who are the acquaintances of 
the noble Lord have felt the incon- 
venience, or if they have been insensible 
to the injury of such a boundary, they 
were not fit to be Viceroys. But I can- 
not believe that that is the case. My 
information would lead me to a very 
different result. The Government of 
India is not merely the business of 
Viceroys, but of statesmen—of some- 
times eminent statesmen—and some- 
times military leaders of world-wide 
renown. And it was the information 
which I derived from one of the most 
eminent individuals of that character and 
class that authorized me to make that 
observation which I made. That emi- 
nent personage was for a considerable 
time a Member of the Indian Adminis- 
tration. He was not prejudiced in 
favour of the views adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government. For a con- 
siderable period, notwithstanding his 
sense of the inconvenience and the in- 
jury of this boundary, he was one of 
those who opposed any change, because 
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he believed it was better to incur that 
inconvenience and injury than to embark 
on the difficult and responsible office of 
making a fresh boundary and disturbing 
arrangements in which political con- 
siderations were involved. Remember- 
ing the possibility of some Power equal 
to our own attacking us in that part of 
the world, butremembering alsothat some 
10 years ago that Power was 2,000 
miles distant from our boundaries, a 
man might consistently uphold the 
arrangement that then existed, and 
might, by force of circumstances and the 
lapse of time, be now a sincere supporter 
of the policy which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment now recommends. That, for 
instance, is the case of Lord Napier of 
Magdala. It was only recently—on the 
8th of November—that I received a 
telegram from him in which he says—‘‘ A 
careful study of our Frontier convinces 
me that a rectification of our Frontier is 
necessary.’’ Those are the words of one 
of great experience and of consummate 
ability and judgment, who for a long 
time was opposed to that which he now 
finds is absolutely necessary. He does 
not shrink from the use of the word 
“rectification,” although definitions of 
that word have been given by many 
noble Lords opposite which are not to 
be found in any dictionary. The noble 
Earl who resumed the debate to-night 
(Earl Grey) spoke of “rectification ”’ of 
the Frontier as though it were another 

hrase for spoliation and annexation. 

‘‘Hear!’’] I expected those cheers, 
and wished to receive them. Another 
noble Earl who spoke in the debate 
yesterday (the Earl of Carnarvon)—I 
wrote down his words, because, unfor- 
tunately, ona previous occasion he seemed 
to accuse me of misquoting him—-said, 
‘‘Thate the word ‘rectification.’ It seems 
to me to savour of the worst traditions 
of the French Empire—a word to con- 
ceal wrong and robbery.” A noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Ripon), 
who recently addressed us, described it 
as a dark word, and he seemed to tremble 
as he uttered it. For my own part, I 
cannot agree in any of these defini- 
tions. ‘‘ Rectification” of Frontier, is a 
correct diplomatic term which is accepted 
by the highest authorities and which has 
a precise and a definite meaning. The 
‘‘ rectification’ of Frontiers, instead of 
being a word of the French Empire, has 
been long adopted, and your Lordships 
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will be surprised to find that the peace 
of the bos 2 very much depends upon 
Treaties for the rectification of Frontiers, 
Tf all the Treaties for the rectification of 
Frontiers were destroyed as instru- 
ments of the terrible kind described by 
noble Lords opposite and by the noble 
Earl on the cross Benches (the Earl 
of Carnarvon), the peace of the world 
would be endangered, and might be 
destroyed. Well, my Lords, after that 
observation the other night, I took a 
note of some Treaties for the rectification 
of Frontiers, and I took them on con- 
ditions which I am sure your Lordships 
will allagree arefair. First of all, they 
are modern—I would not produce old 
instances. Secondly, they are not only 
modern Treaties, but Treaties none of 
which were entered into or negotiated 
after awar. Therefore, they are not the 
consequences of force or fraud. Now, 
I find that from 1856 to 1868—quite in 
our own time—there were five Treaties 
between France and Spain for the recti- 
fication of Frontiers; and I have no 
hesitation myself in saying that if 
those Treaties had not taken place, there 
would have been war between France and 
Spain, and that the existence of those 
Treaties prevented war. Between France 
and Switzerland there was a Treaty for 
the rectification of Frontiers in Decem- 
ber, 1862—a Treaty of some celebrity— 
one which was certainly not a dark 
instrument. It was a Treaty which cer- 
tainly has contributed to the maintenance 
of peace. There is a Treaty between 
Great Britain and France for the rectifi- 
cation of Frontiers—your Lordships may 
be surprised to find a Treaty for the rec- 
tification of Frontiers between an island 
and a continent ; but it had reference to 
their possessions in the East Indies. 
That is a modern Treaty. There isa 
Treaty for the rectification of Frontiers 
between Italy and Switzerland, and one 
between Portugal and the Transvaal. 
The Transvaal is a place of which 
I believe the noble Earl on the cross 
Benches has some knowledge. To 
make it complete, there is a Treaty 
for. the rectification of Frontiers 
between Great Britain and an Ori- 
ental Kingdom—like Afghanistan—the 
Kingdom of Siam. Now, I believe 
the number of those Treaties I have 
mentioned —some dozen — might be 
doubled or even trebled if it were neces- 


sary. 
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Hart GREY: Did these Treaties in- 
volve any of the States parties to them 
in a diminution of territory? - 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
The observation of the noble Earl de- 
serves remark. A rectification of Fron- 
tiers does not necessarily involve a 
diminution of territory. Many such 
Treaties are carried out by means of equi- 
valents. Imake no application of those 
Treaties to the case of Afghanistan. 
I have not touched upon that point 
yet. The noble Earl is impetuous. It 
has been said that I stated on a recent 
occasion the object of the war to be a 
rectification of Frontier—the substitu- 
tion of a scientific for a hap-hazard 
Frontier. Now, in the first place, Inever 
said that was the object of the war. I 
treated it as a possible consequence of 
the war, which is a very different thing. 
Our first application to the Ameer was, 
in fact, virtually founded upon the 
principle of rectifying our Frontier with- 
out any disturbance of territory what- 
ever. What was our difficulty with re- 
gard to Afghanistan? We could gain 
no information as to what was going on 
beyond the mountain range—which was, 
in fact, rather a prison than a Frontier— 
or what might be preparing in the nume- 
rous valleys of Afghanistan. What we 
wanted, therefore, was eyes to see and 
ears to hear; and we should have at- 
tained our object had the Ameer made 
to us those concessions which are com- 
monly granted by all civilized States, 
and which even some Oriental States do 
not deny us—namely, to have a Minister 
at his capital—a demand which we did 
not press—and men like our Consuls 
General at some of his chief towns. 
With that we should have been satisfied. 
It would virtually have been a rectifica- 
tion of our Frontier ; because we should 
have got rid of those obstacles that ren- 
dered it utterly impossible for us to con- 
duct public affairs with any knowledge 
of the circumstances with which we had 
to deal as regarded Afghanistan. There- 
fore, the noble Earl is precipitate in con- 
cluding that because I am in favour of 
a rectification of Frontier, and wished to 
see a scientific instead of an hap-hazard 
one, that necessarily any change would 
occur. I only wish to observe that ab- 
stractedly there is no absolute necessity 
for change, because you may rectify a 
Frontier. And you may rectify it 
in different ways—by equivalents and 
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so forth. But, my Lords, my observa- 
tions on that subject in another place 
were made rather with reference in my 
mind to certain wild ideas that were then 
prevalent, to the effect that it was the in- 
tention of the Government to invade and 
conquer Afghanistan and annex it to our 
Empire. I explained that that was not 
our object, and that a scientific rectifica- 
tion of our Frontier would effect for us 
all the results we desired. And, my 
Lords, what is a scientific Frontier com- 
pared with a haphazard one? Why, 
it is, as a military authority has said, 
this —a scientific Frontier may be de- 
fended with a garrison of 5,000 men; 
while, with ahaphazard one, you may re- 
quire for its defence an army of 100,000 
men, and even then not be safe from 
sudden attack. It is not for us now to 
consider what arrangements may be 
made with this object further than to say 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers, after all 
that has occurred, will feel it their duty 
to take care of the security of our Indian 
Empire. My Lords, whatever may be 
the objections to the present North- 
Western Frontier of our Indian Empire, 
Thave little doubt things would have gone 
on much in the same way—Members of 
the Indian Administration would have 
been equally conscious of the deficiencies 
of that Frontier—and yet so difficult is 
the task of amending a Frontier, and 
so great are the obstacles which certainly 
present themselves, things would have 
gone on, I dare say, as they had gone 
on for 28 years, had it not been for the 
sudden appearance of Russia in the 
immediate vicinity of Afghanistan. I 
would, my Lords, speak on that subject 
with frankness. It is, no doubt, much 
easier to speak of it now than it would 
have been a year ago, or eight months 
ago. Eight months ago war was more 
than probable between this country and 
Russia ; and an imprudent word might 
have precipitated that war. At present 
we know, from the language of the 
gracious Speech from the Throne, 
that Her Majesty’s relations with 
all Powers are friendly, and they 
are not less friendly with Russia than 
with any other Power. I will say of 
the expedition which Russia was pre- 
paring in Central Asia at the time when 
she believed that war was inevitable 
between our country and herself—I will 
say at once that I hold that all those 
preparations on the part of Russia 
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were justifiable; and if war had 
occurred, of course they would have 
contributed to bring about the ultimate 
result, whatever that might have been. 
Had we been in the position of Russia, 
I doubt not we might have undertaken 
some enterprize of a similar kind. No 
doubt there were a great many wild ex- 
pressions uttered by persons of some 
authority. No doubt there have been 
dreams indulged in by individuals which 
were never realized. I dare say there 
are Russian officers who would not have 
disliked to have cooled the hoofs of their 
chargers in the waters of the Indus; 
on the other hand, I dare say there were 
some English soldiers who would have 
liked to have caught a glance of the 
Caspian, and to have exclaimed OaXarza, 
like the soldiers of Xenophon. We 
may dismiss from our considerations all 
these dreams and wild expressions, and 
admit that if war had occurred between 
the two countries, all the preparations in 
Central Asia against Great Britain and 
India were justifiable ; but when it was 
found that war was not to be made, Her 
Majesty’s Government made becomingly 
courteous representations to St. Peters- 
burg, and it was impossible thatanything 
could be more frank and satisfactory than 
the manner in which they were met. 
The Emperor of Russia said—“ It is very 
true we did intend to injure you as much 
as we could on your Indian border; but 
war has not oceurred—war, I trust, will 
not occur between Russia and England. 
We have already given orders for our 
troops to retire to their old stations 
beyond the Oxus ; our Ambassador shall 
be merely considered as a provisional Am- 
bassador on a Mission of courtesy, and 
as soon as possible he shall disappear.” 
I think that was sufficient and satis- 
factory conduct on the part of Russia in 
regard to this matter. But, my Lords, 
it was totally impossible for us, after all 
that has occurred, to leave things as 
they were. After we had found the 
Russian armies almost in sight of Af- 
ghanistan, and their Embassy within 
the walls of Cabul, we could not go on 
with the old system and indulge in the 
fancy that our Frontier was a becoming 
and secure Frontier in the cireumstances. 
It was, therefore, absolutely necessary 
to consider what course we should take. 
My noble Friend who spoke last night 
from the cross Benches (the Earl of 
Derby) made a most ingenious speech, 
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marked by all his characteristics. * I 
never was more pleased. I listened 
for a long time to what seemed a 
complete vindication of the Govern- 
ment; and remembering it came from 
an old comrade in arms with whom I 
had worked for a quarter of a century, 
who had ever possessed my entire con- 
fidence, but who had left me, unfortu- 
nately, from circumstances over which, I 
assume, he had no control, I thought he 
was making the amende by taking an 
early opportunity of vindicating the 
policy of the Government. But before 
he sat down, all that romantic flutter 
of the heart which I had experienced 
entirely ceased when I found that, not- 
withstanding his approbation of the 
Government policy, he was going to vote 
for the Amendment. What surprised 
me more than anything else was the 
reason he gave for it—that was, because 
we did not go to war with Russia. My 
noble Friend said—‘‘ If youacted logically 
and properly you ought to have gone to 
war with Russia, and therefore I must 
vote for the Amendment. You ought 
not only to have gone to war with 
Russia, but in regard to Afghanistan 
you ought to have treated the Ameer 
with more courtesy and kindness. You 
ought to have made appeals to him, and 
taken every step which might gain his 
confidence and guide his policy.” My 
Lords, that is the very course which we 
have pursued. Really, the Ameer of 
Afghanistan has been treated like a 
spoiled child. He has had messages 
sent to him; he has had messengers 
offered to him—he has sent messengers 
to us, who have been courteously re- 
ceived. We have written him letters, 
some of which he has not answered, and 
others he has answered with unkindness. 
Whatmore could we have done? Yet my 
noble Friend is going to vote against the 
Government, because—with, we think, 
an imperfect conception of our conduct 
—he says we have behaved harshly to 
the Ameer, and not taken the proper 
course of behaving hostilely to Russia. 
But Russia has taken every step to make 
honourable amends to England, and her 
conduct presents the most striking con- 
trast to that furnished by the Ameer. 
Then there was another point, which at 
this late hour of the night I cannot 
dwell upon, but which I will notice, be- 
cause it has been treated with great mis- 
conception. It refers to the financial 
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art of the question—to the expenses. 

y noble Friend on the cross Benches 
(the Earl of Derby) has no confidence 
in our finance. He recalls the instance 
of the Abyssinian War, and he says 
that there was an estimate of £3,000,000, 
and it turned out to be £9,000,000. 
My noble Friend ought to be well in- 
formed on that subject, because it was 
at his instance and by his advice that 
we decided upon that war. I believe 
better advice was never given; a more 
necessary war was never undertaken. 
But when that war took place it unfor- 
tunately occurred very late in the season, 
and the Cabinet were of opinion, and 
were informed by those who were com- 
petent to advise them in such matters, 
that the affair could not be finished in 
one campaign. But information subse- 
quently reached the Government which 
convinced them that by great exertions 
and expense it might be concluded in 
one campaign, and we did not hesitate 
to incur that expense, which amounted 
to a very large sum, and which was 
chiefly spent in obtaining means of 
transport. But it was through that ex- 
penditure that Lord Napier, in addition 
to his great qualities and skill, was en- 
abled to conclude the Abyssinian War 
in one campaign. If you had had two 
campaigns you would have spent not 
only £9,000,000, but more. In the 
second campaign you might have had a 
very bad season, instead of the very fine 
season that we had; and you might, in- 
stead of savages, have found European 
officers who would have assisted them in 
resisting their enemy. But instead of 
that, Lord Napier conducted the one 
campaign to a successful issue without, I 
believe, the loss of a single life. Well, 
my Lords, the question is—What is the 
course we ought to take at the present 
moment? I was in hopes, after the 
debate the other night, in which no one 
interfered with those Members of your 
Lordships’ House whose conduct was 
implicated in the various Blue Books on 
the Table, that we might have discussed 
the political character of the question 
much more fully than we have done, 
and that we should not be again lost in 
a series of what I must: call wrangles 
about the conduct of Ministers who are 
in office and those who are out. If the 
noble Viscount who has just sat down 
(Viscount Cardwell) is satisfied with the 
triumphant speech of the late Viceroy 





of India, as he describes it, I can only 
say that it is not a speech which will 
give to the people of England that 
knowledge which is desirable, and which 
they wish to have of the great question 
at issue. If I am to sum up the three 
nights’ debate which we virtually have 
had upon this matter, I should say it 
might be summed up in a sentence, so 
far as the discussions have gone — we 
have done something which in theory 
you approve, and which, if England had 
acted in time, you would have done 
yourselves. In a despatch of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Northbrook), who 
addressed us at such length this even- 
ing, your Lordships will find this 
statement—His Government is alarmed 
by an account that the Russians are 
going to occupy Merv, and what he pro- 
poses is this: He proposes that we 
should make—I do not know that it was 
not to be an offensive and defensive 
alliance—but certainly a defensive al- 
liance, with Afghanistan, and that Eng- 
lish officers should be immediately ad- 
mitted to Herat. What is the differ- 
ence 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: I 
never made any such proposal. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: I 
am sorry that the noble Earl has the 
habit of contradicting without appeal- 
ing to documents. I can give the date 
to the noble Earl. He will find it in 
June, 1875. His despatch says— 

‘Much discussion has recently taken place as 
to the effect that would be produced by a Rus- 
sian advance to Merv. We have before stated 
to Her Majesty’s Government our apprehension 
that the assumption by Russia of authority over 
the whole Turkoman country would create 
alarm in Afghanistan, and we think it desirable 


to express our opinion of the course which 
should be adopted if it should take place.” 


Here it is — 

“Tt would then become necessary to give ad- 
ditional and more specific assurances to the Ruler 
of Afghanistan that we are prepared to assist 
him to defend Afghanistan against attack from 
without. It would probably be desirable to 
enter into a Treaty engagement with him,” (not 
merely an assurance but) “a Treaty engagement 
with him; and the establishment of a British 
Resident at Herat would be the natural conse- 
quence of such an engagement and of the nearer 
approach of the Russian Frontier.”—[Afghan- 
istan, No. 1, pp. 134-5.] 





I appeal to your Lordships whether this 
quotation does not entirely substantiate 
my statement as to the policy of the 
noble Karl, and whether my summary 
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between the policy of the late Viceroy 
and our own is not correct and com- 
plete? I have no objection at any 
time to be interrupted, and the only 
reason why I regret it now is that it 
will add to the few moments during 
which I shall have to trouble you. I 
received yesterday a communication 
from Lord Napier of Magdala, who 
expresses his regret that he cannot 
arrive in time to take part in this de- 
bate. He says— 

“ Afghanistan, if in the hands of a hostile 
Power, may at any time deal a fatal blow to 
our Empire. We cannot remain on the de- 
fensive without a ruinous drain on our resources. 
Our Frontier is weak; an advanced position is 
necessary for our safety. 


When I am told that no military au- 
thority justifies the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Ican appeal with con- 
fidence to one who, I believe, must rank 
among the highest military authorities. 
I will not detain your Lordships, because 
it is impossible in your exhausted state, 
having met at an extraordinarily early 
hour to-day, to enter into any great dis- 
cussion. What I want to impress on 
your Lordships before you divide— 
which you will do in a few minutes 
—is that you should not misapprehend 
the issue on which you have to decide. 
It is a very grave one. It is not a mere 
question of the Khyber Pass, or of 
some small cantonment at Dakka or 
at Jellalabad. It is a question which 
concerns the character and the influence 
of England in Europe—and your con- 
duct to-day will animate this country 
and encourage Europe if it be such as I 
would fain believe you are determined 
to adopt. My Lords, I object entirely 
to this Amendment of the noble Lord. 
It is an absurd position almost in which 
to put the House of Lords to come down 
and appeal to them to stop the Supplies 
to Her Majesty. If the Amendment is 
substituted for our original Motion, that 
would be the inevitable result. I cannot 
believe that many noble Lords opposite, 
when they accurately comprehend the 
issue which is before them, can sanction 
such a course. They can scarcely have 
been conscious of the dangerous preci- 
pice to which the noble Viscount the 
Moverof the Amendmentisleading them. 
We have seen in this debate anindignant 
spirit hostile to these tactics evinced by 
some of the most eminent members of 
the Party opposite. The speech of the 
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noble Duke (the Duke of Somerset), 
which was hailed from both sides of the 
House, was one which expressed the 
sentiments which I am sure the great 
majority must feel. My Lords, what I 
see in the Amendment is not an asser- 
tion of those great Whig principles, which 
no man respects more than myself. What 
is at the bottom of it is rather that prin- 
ciple of peace-at-any-price, which a cer- 
tain party in this country upholds. It 
is that dangerous dogma which I believe 
animates the ranks before me at this 
moment, although many of them may 
be unconscious of it. That deleterious 
doctrine haunts and harasses the people 
of this country in every form: Some- 
times it is a committee; sometimes 
it is a letter; sometimes it is an 
Amendment to the Address; some- 
times it is a proposition to stop the 
Supplies. My Lords, that doctrine 
has done more mischief than any I 
can well recall that have been afloat in 
this century. It has occasioned more 
wars than the most ruthless conquerors. 
It has disturbed, and nearly destroyed, 
that political equilibrium so necessary 
to the liberties of nations and the wel- 
fare of the world. It has dimmed oc- 
casionally even the majesty of England. 
And, my Lords, to-night you have an 
opportunity which I trust you will not 
lose, to brand these opinions — these 
deleterious dogmas — with the repro- 
bation of the Peers of England. 


On Question, That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Motion? 
their Lordships divided :—Contents 201 ; 
Not-Contents 65: Majority 136. 
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Monck.) 
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Resolved in the Affirmative. 
Then the original Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Three o’ clock, to Tuesday next, a 
quarter before Five o’cicck. 











528 Treaty of Berlin— 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 10th December, 1878. 


MINUTES.]— Pusiic Bitts—Ordered—First 
Reading-—Select Vestries * [54]; Patents for 
Inventions* [55]; Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act (1875) Amendment * [56]; Gun Licence 
Act (1870) Amendment * [57]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—eanQiow— 


BORNEO—THE BRITISH BORNEO COM- 
PANY.— QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, with reference to the Statements 
made on behalf of Government on the 
8th of April and 20th of June last, that 
all action in the matter of a cession of 
territory in Northern Borneo to a British 
Trading Company had been suspended 
till the arrival in this country of the pro- 
moters of the Company, Whether he is 
now in a position to supply any further 
information on the subject; and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
now decided whether the proceedings of 
the Company and the British Represen- 
tative in Northern Borneo are such as 
can properly be sanctioned ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
within the last few days a statement of 
the views of the Company had been sub- 
mitted to the Foreign Office; but suffi- 
cient time had not elapsed to allow Her 
Majesty’s Government to come to a de- 
cision on the subject. 


TURKEY—PROPOSED GUARANTEED 
LOAN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government has cogni- 
zance of any project involving a loan to 
Turkey under British guarantee; and, 
whether he can give any assurance that 
there is no intention on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to entertain a 
proposal involving such guarantee by 
this Country to a Turkish loan ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
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QUER: Her Majesty’s Government have | cause it came in cypher—at the Office. 





had their attention repeatedly called to 
the financial difficulties in which the 
Porte is placed, and many suggestions 
have been made to them as to the as- 
sistance which England might render, 
But these suggestions have, for the most 
part, been of a wholly impracticable 
character, and the Government have no- 
thing at present before them in a tan- 
gible shape. They have deputed a gen- 
tleman well versed in accounts to make 
inquiries into the real condition of the 
Turkish finances. Every facility has 
been promised him for making these in- 
quiries, and the Porte has placed him 
on the Financial Commission which is 
now charged with the revision of the 
whole financial system. It is obvious 
that financial considerations must enter 
largely into the reforms which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are urging upon the 
Porte, and it is, therefore, essential that 
they should be well informed. It must 
not be forgotten that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are already guarantors of a 
portion of the Turkish Debt; but no 
financial engagements will be entered 
into without the previous consent of 
Parliament. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—SPEECH OF THE 
PRIME MINISTER AT GUILDHALL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, on 
the 9th November, when the Prime Mi- 
nister spoke at the Guildhall, the Go- 
vernment had received information of 
the Czar’s assurance of his wish to give 
all due respect to the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Berlin, as communicated to the 
British Embassy by the Russian Mi- 
nister on the 9th November, but pub- 
lished by Her Majesty’s Government 
here only on the 13th? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: I have made inquiries as to the 
exact time of the receipt of the com- 
munication to which the hon. Member’s 
Question refers, and I find that the 
communication was telegraphed from 
St. Petersburg by Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador on the 9th of November at 
half-past 6 in the afternoon, was de- 
livered at the Foreign Office a few 
minutes before 10 on that evening, and 
afterwards had to be deciphered—be- 
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Therefore, the Prime Minister was not 
informed of it when he spoke at Guild- 
hall. 


AFGHANISTAN—NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
THE AMEER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, with 
reference to the Statement made on the 
20th April 1877 by the then Under 
Secretary of State for India, in reply to 
the hon. Member for the Elgin Burghs, 
who asked, ‘‘Have the negotiations 
with the Ameer entirely ceased,” 
namely— 

“T believe that the Ameer has expressed a 
wish to carry on negotiations, and the matter is 
under the consideration of the Government of 
India.” 


Whether any such expression of a wish 
to carry on negotiation was received from 
the Ameer; and, if so, why no record of 
it appears in the Papers now laid before 
Parliament ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I can give the 
hon. and learned Member no informa- 
tion beyond what is contained in the 
Papers already laid before Parliament. 
My noble Friend’s answer was given 
before the despatch from the Government 
of India was received, and when no 
official report of it had yet reached us, 
and it expressed only his own belief in 
the matter. 
AFGHANISTAN— THE AFGHAN COR- 
RESPONDENCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether any Correspondence relating to 
the affairs of Afghanistan passed between 
the Secretary of State for India and 
the Indian Government between Febru- 
ary 28th 1876 and May 10th 1877; and, 
if such Correspondence did pass, whether 
he is prepared to lay the same upon the 
Table ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No official Cor- 
respondence passed between these dates, 
except the Reports of the Government 
of India already published and a few 
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fairs, Whether any arrangements have 
been come to with the Ottoman Porte 
under the Anglo-Turkish Convention ; 
and, if so, whether he can state the 
nature of such arrangements; and, when 
Papers on the subject will be laid upon 
the Table ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Negotiations are 
going on with the Ottoman Government 
with regard to the reforms to be carried 
out under the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion; but the state they have reached 
is not such as to permit of their being 
published. 


AFGHANISTAN AND CENTRAL ASIA— 
UNDERSTANDING WITH RUSSIA. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether ‘“ the information”? which Lord 
Lytton 

“ placed before the Indian Council after per- 
sonal conference, not only with Her Majesty’s 
Government, but also with the Russian Ambassa- 
dor in England,”’ 


was in writing, or was given only ver- 
bally and from memory to the Council 
in India; in what way it “ influenced the 
consideration,’”’ by the Indian Council, of 
Lord Salisbury’s published instructions 
of 26th February 1876; and, the date 
of the last understanding between the 
tussian and English Governments with 
reference to Afghanistan or Central Asia 
generally ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The noble Lord 
can hardly, I think, really expect that I 
can give him any answer to his first 
two Questions. We have no information 
on the subject; and I am quite unable 
to say in what way the Indian Council 
were influenced by Lord Lytton’s state- 
ments, beyond what they themselves 
explain in their despatch. In answer to 
the last Question of the noble Lord, L 
suppose that the last understanding to 
which he refers is the one of May 11, 
1875; but the noble Lord is aware 
that there has been a great deal of 





other unimportant Cabul diaries. 


TURKEY — REFORMS — THE ANGLO- 
TURKISH CONVENTION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 


subsequent correspondence on the sube 





ject. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU : I asked 
is that the last ? 
Mr. E. STANHOPE: So far as I 
know, I believe it is the last under- 
standing. 








27 Board of Works 
INDIA—AUGMENTATION OF THE 
MILITARY FORCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If he will 
inform the House what is the addition 
to the strength of the Native Army in 
India which was agreed to by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council on Tuesday 
last; what is the estimated annual cost 
of such increase ;, and, whether it is 
proposed to make any proportionate 
increase in the strength of the European 
Army in India ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The addition 
to the strength of the Native Army in 
India sanctioned on Tuesday last was 
about 15,000 men. The rough estimate 
of the monthly cost is from £22,000 to 
£23,000. No proposal has come from 
India for a proportionate increase in the 
strength of the European Army; but 
two battalions of Infantry which would 
have come home in ordinary course 
have been detained in India, and three 
garrison batteries have been temporarily 
added to the Indian establishment. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE COUNCIL OF 
INDIA.—QUESTIONS. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
If he could state the day on which Lord 
Salisbury’s Despatch of the 28th Feb- 
ruary 1876 was laid before the Vice- 
roy’s Council; the dates at which Sir 
H. Norman, Sir W. Muir, and Sir A. 
Hobhouse respectively ceased to be 
Members of the Viceroy’s Council; and, 
the date of the withdrawal of the native 
agent from Cabul after the Peshawur 
Conference? Also, whether the letters 
of the Nawab Gholam Hussein Khan of 
September, 1878, have been sent home ; 
and, if not, whether there is any reason 
why letters now nearly three months 
old should not be sent home? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: As to the first 
Question of thé hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, I can only say that we have no 
official information beyond that con- 
tained in the 21st paragraph of the de- 
spatch of May 10, 1877. Sir William 


Muir ceased to be a Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council on or about Novem- 
ber 6, 1876; Sir Henry Norman on 
March 18, 1877; and Sir Arthur Hob- 
house on the 10th of April, 1877. After 
the Conferences at Peshawur Atta Ma- 
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(Treland ).— Question. 


homed went to Simla and remained 
there; but the Agency was not abolished 


until November 10, 1877. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have only in this 
country telegraphic reports of the letters 
of the Nawab; but it does not appear 
likely that there is anything important 
in the letters beyond what is contained 
in the telegraphic despatches. 


THE RHODOPE COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Serseanr SIMON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government place re- 
liance upon the Report of Mr. Consul 
General Fawcett, their own Commis- 
sioner in the Rhodope Inquiry, which 
is identical with the Reports of the Com- 
missioners of France, Austria, and Italy, 
to their respective Governments; and, if 
so, whether they intend to take any 
and what measures in consequence ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER:: Sir, Her Majesty’s Government 
do place reliance on the Report of Mr. 
Consul General Fawcett, and in conse- 
quence they are considering proposals 
for the relief of the sufferers; and if 
they make these proposals to Parliament 
they will, of course, state the grounds 
on which they make them: but what I 
have already stated is this—that the 
absence of such agreement as would 
have been shown by a joint Report 
renders the question of political action 
one requiring great consideration. I 
never intended to say, in answer to a 
Question yesterday—as has been thought 
by some hon. Gentlemen—that we did 
not place reliance upon the Report of 
Mr. Fawcett. 


BOARD OF. WORKS (IRELAND.) 
QUESTION. 

Mason NOLAN asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If the Government in- 
tend to take steps to re-organise the 
Trish Board of Works, and if the Go- 
vernment purpose to make an announce- 








ment on this subject before the Christmas 
Recess ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBRETSON: 
Sir, the Treasury have not yet de- 
cided as to what steps are to be taken, 
because they are considering the infor- 
mation from the Committee which in- 





quired into the Board of Works in Ire- 
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land. The Report deals with a great 
variety of subjects, and some of the 
changes which it proposes would require 
legislation. The subject is under the 
consideration of the Council, and the 
House will perceive it will necessarily 
occupy a certain amount of time; but I 
hope that when the House meets again 
I shall be in a position to announce the 
course the Government intends to take 
with regard to it. 


AFGHANISTAN —THE WAR—NEWS- 
PAPER CORRESPONDENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mason NOLAN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If news- 
paper correspondents with the Army in 
Afghanistan are allowed to proceed to 
the front, and to send letters and tele- 
grams home without restriction ; and, 
if not, what rules have been framed to 
govern their correspondence ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: We have no 
information whatever on the subject 
beyond what is contained in the news- 
papers. 

Masor NOLAN: I beg to give No- 
tice that on Monday I shall again ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Indja 
a Question with respect to the war cor- 
respondents. 


SOUTH AFRICA--THE CAPE COLONIES 
—TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet MURE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether he 
can give the House any information as 
to the prospect of telegraphic communi- 
cation between this Country and the 
Cape of Good Hope ? 

Stir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Last Session, in reply to a Question 
from the hon. and gallant Member, I 
informed the House that in view of 
the great necessity of establishing tele- 
graphic communication between this 
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views. This was accordingly done; 
and from replies since received, I un- 
derstand that the Cape Parliament and 
the Councils of Natal and Mauritius are 
prepared to guarantee annual subsidies, 
on certain conditions, for this purpose. 
These replies are now being carefully 
considered; but I fear I cannot yet 
state that it has been found possible to 
base any definite arrangements upon 
them. The undertaking is a great and 
costly one, and some time may yet 
elapse before all financial and other de- 
tails can be settled; but I can assure 
the House that we are fully sensible of 
the desirability of the early completion 
of a work which recent circumstances 
have shown to be so much required. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE MISSION TO 
CABUL—MR. MARSHALL’S DESPATCH. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, with reference to 
the Despatch of Mr. Marshall, No. 164, 
dated 13th September, and received by 
post on the 18th September, Whether 
they were in possession of the substance 
of that Despatch with respect to the 
Mission to Cabul on any earlier day ; 
and, if so, what day ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, we received a 
telegraphic despatch from Mr. Plunkett 
on the 13th of September stating that 
he had received the Ameer’s Note, and 
he was sending it home, and giving a 
brief statement with regard to its pur- 
port; but that was, of course, super- 
seded by the full despatch. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
eto 
THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
ADDRESS REPORTED, AMENDMENT 
(MR. WHITBREAD). 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. | SECOND NIGHT. | 





country and South Africa, and the im- 
probability that it would be established 
by private enterprise within any reason- 
able time, Her Majesty’s Government 
would be prepared to co-operate with 
the several Colonies interested in carry- 
ing it into effect, and that I had been 
authorized toinform the Colonial Govern- 
ments of that decision, and obtain their 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [9th December], ‘‘That the 
said Address be now read a second 
time.” 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” te the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 


[ Second Night. | 
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“this House disapproves the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government which has resulted in 
the War with Afghanistan,””—(Mr. Whitbread,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS observed, 
that the hon. Gentleman who introduced 
the Amendment on this subject wished 
them to confine themselves to the past, 
and told them he would refer neither to 
the present, nor to the future. But the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Foster), who concluded the debate last 
night, took a somewhat different line. He 
explained to the House the alternative 
policy of which, if there were a change 
of Administration, his Friends would 
seriously recommend the adoption. The 
right hon. Gentleman fairly faced a 
difficulty which the hon. Gentleman who 
introduced the Amendment shrank from. 
That policy would be the old, expleded, 
barren, and useless policy of ‘‘ masterly 
inactivity.” He (Lord John Manners), 
proposed to make a few observations, 
first, with reference to the criticisms 
which had been made on the policy of 
the Government; and, secondly, on the 
alternative policy of ‘masterly inac- 
tivity.” He gathered from the observa- 
tions of the noble Lord the Leader of 
the Opposition on the first night of the 
Session, that there was no material dif- 
ference of opinion between the two sides 
of the House as to what ought now to 
be done. The noble Lord told the 
House that he was prepared to vote all 
the Supplies which were necessary to 
bring the existing war to a satisfactory 
and honourable conclusion. Before he 
proceeded to make his observations, he 
would reply to two questions with 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford concluded his 
observations. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, fixing upon an isolated paragraph 
in the record of a conversation between 
Lord Lytton and his own confidential 
Agent, asked with great triumph: ‘‘ Are 
we upon the eve of a second secret 
Treaty with Russia ?”’ He did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
pected a solemn and serious answer to 
that question; but if he did, he might 
rest assured that there had been no 
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secret Agreement or Treaty between 
this country and Russia on the subject 
of Afghanistan, and as long as the pre- 
sent Government remained in power he 
ventured to say there would be none, 
Should, however, the Amendment before 
the House be carried, and should right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite; as a conse- 
quence, return to power, what the result 
would be he did not claim to decide. 
From their past conduct and language 
it might not be uncharitable to suppose 
that overtures of that kind from Russia 
might receive a somewhat more favour- 
able hearing than they were likely to do 
so long as the present Government re- 
mained in office. The right hon. Gentle- 
man asked another question, also on the 
subject of Russia. He asked, if we were 
content with the answers received from 
the Russian Government as to the Rus- 
sian Mission to Cabul; and, if so, why did 
we make the reception of that Mission 
one of the principal causes of the war? 
The answer to that question was, that as 
soon as the Government heard of tlie 
reception of a Russian Agent at Cabul, 
they lost no time in making proper re- 
monstrances on the subject at St. Peters- 
burg; that those remonstrances had 
been successful; and that the Envoy 
had been withdrawn. That being so, 
did the right hon. Gentleman mean to 
say that we should pick a quarrel with 
Russia? But, then it was asked why, 
if Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Indian Government were satisfied with 
the withdrawal of the Russian Envoy, 
they had made the reception of that 
Mission one of the principal causes of 
their quarrel with the unfortunate 
Ameer? Now, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man who put that question would read 
the Proclamation of War he would find 
that no less than seven causes of war 
were carefully enumerated, and that the 
reception of the Russian Mission came 
sixth in order, and merely led up to the 
seventh, which was, no doubt, the princi- 
pal motive which caused the war which 
was now unhappily being waged. We 
had not quarrelled with the Ameer be- 
cause he had received {the Russian Mis- 
sion, but because, having received it 
with great pomp and unwonted s0- 
lemnity, when the Indian Government 
asked him to receive a peaceful English 
Mission, he not only refused to do so, 
but refused with insult and violence. 
He now came to the main charge which 























was brought against the Government 
with respect to their past policy, and he 
really trembled when he thought of the 
number of quotations which had been 
made on the previous evening from the 
Yellow Book. [Jronical cheers.| There 
were various modes of trembling. He 
had brought down to the House a 
number of extracts from it also; but for 
the sake of hon. Members he hoped he 
should be able to continue his obser- 
vations without untying the elastic 
that was round the volume. Well, 
the whole of the great charge brought 
against the Government and which had 
been supported by such voluminous 
quotations, was that they had changed 
what was called the traditional policy of 
this country with regard to Afghanistan. 
Now, to that statement he demurred. 
He contended that, in the true sense 
of the word, the policy of the Govern- 
ment had not been changed at all. 
What, he would ask, had been the policy 
of Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo and 
Lord Northbrook? It had been to 
establish, if possible, on our North- 
Western Frontier in India, a State which 
should be strong, friendly, tolerably 
well-governed, and, in a certain sense, 
independent. That policy we endea- 
voured to carry out during many years 
by the method of what was known 
as ‘‘masterly inactivity.” He was not 
about to say that 10 or 20 years ago that 
might not have been a very proper 
method to pursue. All he was contend- 
ing for was that the change of circum- 
stances, the immense advances which had 
been made by Russia, and the feeling 
which from year to year more and more 
animated the Ameer himself, all necessi- 
tated a change in the method of establish- 
ing a policy in which statesmen generally 
concurred. So long as Lord Mayo lived, 
his personal ascendency over the Ameer 
enabled that method to be successfully 
maintained ; but no one could study the 
records before the House without seeing 
that after Lord Mayo’s death the Ameer 
began to feel year after year more dis- 
contented with his position, seeing the 
pressure of the Russian advance towards 
his dominions, more discontented with 
the position which he occupied with re- 
gard to the Indian Government, and 
more and more pressing for a change of 
relations between him and that Govern- 
ment. It was true that up to the very 


last Lord Northbrook was not prepared 
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to admit that the time had come for a 
change; but he contemplated that at 
some period the necessity of a change 
for the purpose of securing an indepen- 
dent ally in the Ameer might arise, his 
contention being that up to the moment 
of his departure from India that time 
had not arrived. Lord Northbrook went 
further, it having been his opinion that 
it would not arrive until Russia was in 
occupation of Merv. Now, that was a 
position which it was, of course, per- 
fectly competent for any hon. Gentleman 
in that House to maintain; but it was 
not the opinion of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. They felt that they could 
not view with indifference the advance 
of Russia to Merv or to the neighbour- 
hood of the northern boundary of Af- 
ghanistan. Their views in that respect 
were, he might add, shared by the 
Ameer. Year after year he had been 
impressing on the Indian Government 
the necessity of taking more vigorous 
steps to secure his dominions against the 
onward pressure of Russia. Time after 
time, however, those representations had 
been disregarded by Lord Northbrook 
and his Government; and at last the 
Ameer, as it seemed to him, in despair, 
recognizing the fact that the Indian Go- 
vernment did not share in his apprehen- 
sions, and were preaching their un- 
limited belief in Russian goodwill, ap- 
parently prepared to throw himself into 
the arms of Russia. That being the 
state of the case, when Lord Salisbury 
came into office the feelings of the Ameer 
had been still further injured by Lord 
Northbrook’s interference on behalf of 
his son, Yakoob Khan. Lord Salisbury 
accordingly instructed Lord Northbrook 
to attempt, by a more vigorous policy, 
to recover the lost confidence of the 
Ameer, and to improve the relations 
which existed between the two Govern- 
ments. Now, all through the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford it had been assumed that 
Lord Salisbury’s instructions and those 
given to Lord Lytton were hostile to the 
Ameer. He would, however, venture to 
say that that was a complete misappre- 
hension and mis-statement of the facts 
of the case. It was to cement and 
strengthen the relations between Eng- 
land and Afghanistan that Lord Salis- 
bury desired. The Ameer had for 
years been pressing a particular point 
on the attention of the Indian Govern- 
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ment, and Lord Salisbury’s instructions 
were that those points on which the 
Ameer had laid so much stress should 
be conceded with the natural and proper 
condition that the Indian Government 
should have the power of verifying the 
real facts of the case. Lord Northbrook 
was, therefore, instructed to make the 
proposal to the Ameer, that if he would 
consent to the establishment of a British 
Agent at Herat, the objects which he 
had at heart should be substantially 
complied with. Lord Northbrook gave 
the reasons why, in his opinion and that 
of his advisers, that course should not be 
taken, and it was not carried out during 
the remainder of his Vice-royalty. Then 
Lord Lytton went out with full and com- 
plete instructions and information on the 
subject ; and what, he would ask, could 
have been more friendly than Lord 
Lytton’s mode of acting upon those 
instructions? Lord Lytton, in the first 
instance, proposed that the Ameer 
should receive an Agent at Cabul to 
discuss the matters to which he had re- 
ferred. On the Ameer’s declining that 
proposal, Lord Lytton was not betrayed 
into any act of animosity, but accepted 
the counter-proposal of the Ameer, 
which was that his own confidential 
Prime Minister should go to Peshawur 
and there discuss and consider the im- 
portant subjects of deliberation. Surely 
that argued no animosity on the part of 
Lord Lytton to the Ameer. The Prime 
Minister was in the confidence of the 
Ameer, and nothing could have been 
more considerate than the arrangement 
made. What had happened? Lord 
Lytton had made it perfectly and dis- 
tinetly understood by the Ameer that un- 
less the primary condition of his accept- 
ance at Herat of an English Agent was 
conceded, it would be impossible that 
the large boons he requested should be 


granted. That was the basis of the 
negotiations. Three weeks were con- 


sumed by the Prime Minister of the 
Ameer in a very long statement of his 
master’s wishes; but not a single step 
was gained towards the primary condi- 
tion on which the whole Conference was 
based. At the end of that period the 
Prime Minister died, and Lord Lytton 
naturally thought it best to close the 
Conference. Enough had passed to show 
that there was no sincere intention on 
the part of the Ameer to come to any 
conclusion whatever, seeing that three 


Lord John Manners 
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weeks had elapsed and the preliminary 
condition had not even been assented to; 
so that the Indian Government could 
not but fall back on the status quo and 
terminate the Conference. Upon that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford had seemed to think that 
the Ameer had some considerable 
grounds for his discontent, and had 
been deprived, by the action of the 
Home Government, of certain securities 
for which he thought he had a right to 
look. He could not quite understand 
how the right hon. Gentleman established 
that proposition. He had read a para- 
graph in a very remarkable way, so as to 
omit the statement and to quote the con- 
sequence. He was able to supplement 
the omission, and to give the extract as 
it really occurred. It was in a despatch 
of Lord Salisbury’s, summing up the 
whole subject; but the following pre- 
ceded and governed the passage quoted 
by the right hon. Gentleman :— 

‘‘His Highness has now been informed in 
unmistakable language that under the terms of 
the Treaty of 1855—which alone of the two 
Treaties contracted between the British and 
Afghan Governments has a character of per- 
petuity—the British Government has incurred 
no liabilities whatever on his behalf; and it has 
been distinctly intimated to him that neither by 
Lord Mayo in 1869 nor by Lord Northbrook in 
1873 was any assurance given of unconditional 
protection, nor any obligation contracted to- 
wards him which was not dependent on his 
future conduct towards the British Government 
and his own subjects.”’— [_Afyhanistan, No. 1, pp. 
223-4. ] 

That showed that what Lord Salisbury 
had said was that the Ameer had then 
learnt distinctly what was in the minds 
of Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook ; 
and that throughout the whole of the 
Correspondence the Ameer had pre- 
viously had an impression of obligations 
on the part of the British Government 
much larger than they were willing to 
admit. So, instead of the Conference at 
Peshawur being unfavourable to Shere 
Ali in its results, it was genuine kind- 
ness to him to show him the true facts of 
the case and his real position: And apart 
from that, anyone would fancy, from 
the speeches that had been made, that 
Lord Lytton was hostile to the Ameer, 
while, in fact, from the moment the 
Conference was terminated, no part of 
his conduct was so in the least degree, 
either in word or deed. The Ameer was 
left perfectly free to conduct the affairs 
of his territory in any way he cliose, 
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and neither by Lord Lytton nor by any 
one else was the slightest pressure put 
upon him. 

GeNERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
Will you tell us when Quetta was taken 
and occupied? [‘‘ Order!” 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: But what 
had that to do with the question? Did 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman not 
know that in occupying Quetta we were 
acting under our Treaty rights and 
wanted no permission? He had really 
been surprised at such a suggestion from 
so learned an Indian pundit as the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman. He contended 
that for 14 months the Ameer suffered 
no pressure either from Lord Lytton or 
the Government, and he might have 
gone on in the ordinary way for a con- 
siderable period, had not a Russian Mis- 
sion made its appearance at Cabul, and 
had not he, for reasons of his own, ac- 
corded to it an ostentatious welcome, 
and received it with unwonted solemnity. 
What was the Indian Government to 
do? He now came to the alternative 
policy, which, he supposed, hon. Gentle- 
men who had supported the Motion 
would be prepared to undertake. But 
what was the Indian Government to do 
when the Mission had been received in 
the manner he had described? Were 
they to do nothing? He heard no re- 
sponse from the front Opposition benches 
to that question. A sudden silence 
seemed to pervade those benches. Or 
were they to rest content and wait? 
Was the policy of ‘‘ masterly inactivity” 
to be followed on such an occasion? If the 
Indian Government were not justified in 
waiting, and if some action was required 
on their part, what action, he asked, 
was it right to take? He ventured to 
argue that the course adopted with the 

sanction of the Home Government was 
a friendly and not a hostile course. A 
distinguished soldier, who was well 
known to and highly appreciated by 
Shere Ali, was selected as the head 
of the Mission, and no effort was 
spared to give the Mission an amicable 
character. The escort, moreover, was 
cut down to the very lowest point com- 
patible with the dignity of the Envoy 
and the safety of the Mission itself; and 
letters were written to the different 
officials on the road in order to avoid 
even the possibility of a collision. That 


being the character and purpose of the 
Mission, how was it received? As all 
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know, with violence and insult. He 
asked, again, what would the critics of 
the Indian Government and the censors 
of the Government at home have done 
had they been in the same position ? 
The Mission, he repeated, was rightly 
sent; and though it came with a 
friendly object, its rejection was ac- 
companied with insult and violence. 
Was the Envoy of Her Majesty the 
Queen of England and Empress of India, 
and the Representative of the Viceroy, 
to wait outside the gates of Ali Musjid 
until it pleased the Ruler of Afghanistan 
to admit him to his gracious presence ? 
Was he to be, like Charles XII. at 
Bender— 


to the Queen’s Speech. 


“Condemned, a needy supplicant, to wait 
While ladies interpose, and slaves debate?” 


Was that the answer the Opposition 
were prepared to give? Well, after 
this insult and violence had been perpe- 
trated, was the next manifestation on the 
part of the Indian Government one of 
hostility? He might answer, quite the 
reverse ; for a considerable period was 
given to the Ameer to reflect upon his 
conduct and upon the impropriety of 
the steps he had taken. Did Gentlemen 
opposite condemn that; and were they 
going to pass a Vote of Censure on the 
Government because they afforded the 
Ameer time to reply to the remonstrance 
against his insulting conduct? To re- 
sume ; the time of grace having expired, 
the Government felt that the necessary 
consequence was an expedition to enforce 
submission to their modest and reason- 
able demands. Was the Government 
going to be condemned for having, after 
so much pains and forbearance, vindi- 
cated by the only legitimate means left 
to them the honour and dignity of the 
Crown of England? That being so 
with respect to the past, he felt con- 
fident that the House would reject the 
Vote of Censure moved by the hon. 
Member for Bedford; but he appealed 
to the House with ten times more con- 
fidence when that Vote of Censure was 
coupled with the future policy of those 
who would succeed to power. What 
was it the right hon. Gentleman the ° 
Member for Bradford told the House ? 
He did not know whether the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington) 
gave the right hon. Gentleman authority 
to speak in his name, or if it was a 





voluntary effort on his own part; but 
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one who filled so important a position in 
the councils of Gentlemen opposite must 
be taken to speak on behalf of the whole 
of the Opposition. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman told them that after all these 
steps had been taken—after the war had 
progressed and been brought to a satis- 
factory and glorious issue—he was pre- 
pared to recommend that the Indian 
Government should fall back into the old 
beaten groove of ‘‘ masterly inactivity,” 
and trust to the chapter of accidents to 
recover or not recover our influence at 
Cabul. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am sorry to 
interrupt the noble Lord, but he has not 
given a fair account of what I said. It 
was this: —That I thought, speaking for 
myself, the Government ought to return 
to the old policy, and I defined that as, 
first, to try to convince the Ameer that 
it was neither our interest nor our wish 
to take from him his territory or deprive 
him of his independence ; and, secondly, 
to convince him that it was our interest 
and intention to guard him against any 
unprovoked aggression of Russia or any 
other Power. I said that that was my 
definition of the old policy; and that 
what I considered the new policy 
brought in by the present Government 
was that they assured the Ameer of pro- 
tection against Russia solely upon con- 
ditions, which he considered—and con- 
sidered rightly—would destroy his in- 
dependence. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS replied that 
this was precisely what he meant to 
summarize under the title of ‘‘ masterly 
inactivity.”” He wanted the House to 
understand this clearly, and also that 
when he spokeof the old method as being 
exploded, he did so on the authority of 
men of great weight. In the course of 
that debate the opinion of Sir Henry 
Norman, of Sir William Muir, and of 
Sir Arthur Hobhouse and others had 
been quoted against this view. But 
every person of authority on these mat- 
ters did not agree with them. The old 
policy had been condemned not only by 
the facts of the case, but also by men of 
high authority. In Lord Lytton’s des- 
patch of May 10, 1877, occurred these 
words— 


“ Whilst still alive to the difficulties and 
risks inseparable from any attempt to enter into 
closer and more responsible intercourse with a 
barbarous neighbour so suspicious, discontented, 
and untrustworthy as Shere Ali, we certainly 


Lord John Manners 
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could not regard with unconcern the increasing 
inconvenience, and possible peril, of the ex- 
tremely ambiguous and uncertain character of 
our existing relations with him. It was impos- 
sible to deny that the practical results of the 
Afghan policy, patiently pursued by us for 
several years, were far from satisfactory.””— 
[ Ibid. p. 165.] 


This despatch was signed by Sir E. C. 
Bayley, Sir A. J. Arbuthnot, and Sir A. 
Clarke, who had in the previous year 
signed the Minute approving Lord 
Northbrook’s despatch. He remem- 
bered that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), in 
the course of a speech some time ago, 
had made a point of the opinion of Lord 
Napier of Magdala, as being unfavour- 
able to the policy of the present Govern- 
ment. Well, on page 226 of the Blue 
Book he held in his hand, Lord Napier of 
Magdala’s opinion was given in these 
words— 


“ Our policy of masterly inactivity, or rather 
of receding from every difficulty until what 
were matters easy of suppression have grown 
into serious dangers, has continued too long, and 
if it is maintained will lead us to disaster. ”’ 


He thought that on such authorities as 
these he was justified in saying of the 
policy to which the right hon. Gentleman 
would have the country return, that it 
was a policy condemned both by the facts 
of the case and also by the authority of 
some of the greatest living statesmen 
and Generals of India. 

Mr. FAWCETT rose to disclaim 
having misquoted the words of Lord 
Napier of Magdala. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he did 
not accuse the hon. Member of mis- 
quoting Lord Napier’s words, for the 
Book containing them had not at that 
time been published. Many years ago 
the policy of masterly inactivity might 
have been good and proper; but wise 
men did not adhere in a bigoted manner 
to opinions formed in one condition of 
things when the circumstances had 
altogether changed. What did the right 
hon. Gentleman do? He. asked the 
House not only to censure the past 
policy of the Government, but to place 
on record their approbation of a re- 
currence to this condemned policy, and 
that at a moment when the lives of our 
gallant British, Irish, and Native Indian 
soldiers were being risked, when feats of 
the greatest heroism and endurance were 
being performed, At such a moment 
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the right hon. Gentleman said to them 
and the world at large—‘‘ Never mind 
what sacrifices are made, what victories 
gained, they shall all end in nothing; 
we will turn back to the old exploded 
views of 40 years ago; and we will in 
that manner humbly hope that the Ameer 
will at some time or other—we can’t 
presume to indicate when—think better 
of his conduct and graciously permit us 
to look upon Afghanistan as a real pro- 
tection in future to the advances of 
Russia.” Surely neither the House nor 
this country would never sanction such 
a policy. If they were asked what end 
the Government placed before them, 
they would reply—‘‘ We must prosecute 
this war until the Ruler of Afghanistan 
makes due submission; and then we 
shall be prepared to grant terms as 
moderate and as generous as would be 
consistent with the inviolability, the 
security, and the peace of our Indian 
Frontier.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I wish to advert 
for a moment to the closing sentence 
of the speech of the noble Lord. He 
says he will prosecute the war until 
the Ruler of Afghanistan makes due 
submission. He has bound himself by 
that pledge in the face of the country. 
But suppose, Sir, the Ruler of Afghan- 
istan does not make due submission ? 
The Rulers of Afghanistan do not al- 
ways make due submission. They 
have a habit of disappearing. Sup- 
pose Shere Ali, without making due 
submission, disappears from the scene 
of your military operations: what is 
the noble Lord to do then? He is, I 
presume, to keep an army of occupa- 
tion in Afghanistan. How long is he 
to keep that army there? Quarrels 
with Afghanistan are not apt to reach 
a very speedy conclusion ; and I think 
that if the noble Lord saw fit thus 
liberally and generously to give us his 
future intentions, he ought to have 
contemplated an alternative which is 
perfectly possible, and which, if we 
are to judge from the case of Dost 
Mahomed, might even be more pro- 
bable than the due submission he con- 
templates with so much complacency. 
Now, Sir, the noble Lord assumes to 
himself two privileges, which undoubt- 
edly very greatly facilitate his task. 
In the first place, he thinks himself 
entitled to ask of hon. Gentlemen on 
this side of the House not only in 
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what respect they differ from and con- 
demn the general features of the policy 
of the Government, but when the Go- 
vernment have entangled themselves 
by their own errors and misdeeds—in 
consequence of which we have had to 
travel over the ground of a multitude 
of embarrassing situations at every 
stage, produced by those errors—he 
thinks it fair to turn upon hon. Gentle- 
men on this side of the House and say— 
‘‘ What would you have done then?” 
No doubt the ingenuity of the noble 
Lord suggested to him that he should 
fall back upon that. But the noble 
Lord puts forward another claim, the 
justice of which I must contest. He 
claims not to be compelled to refer to 
the Papers laid upon the Table of the 
House. [‘‘No!”] I beg pardon— 
what the noble Lord said was that he 
would not remove the india-rubber 
band with which those papers were 
bound ; and he delivered to us a length- 
ened narrative of the proceedings of 
the Government, which was not sup- 
ported, as it should have been, from 
point to point, by proofs drawn from 
these Papers. That, therefore, is a 
claim which I cannot assent to. No 
doubt it suited the purposes of the noble 
Lord that he should make that claim, 
and insist upon it; and that upon only 
one or two occasions should he furnish 
us with even so much as a thread of 
proof of any assertion he made. Our 
course is a very difficult one. Tho 
noble Lord taunts us with going back— 
that is, with going back to the evi- 
dence. It is true that we do not put 
forward unsupported assertions but 
with as much care and caution as our 
unfavourable circumstances and con- 
ditions will admit. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
Yes; I thank the hon. Member for 
that cheer. I thank him for admitting 
that we do occupy an unfavourable 
position, when five days before a debate 
of this character commences, when five 
days before the speech from the Throne, 
we are saluted with 500 closely-printed 
pages of documents and are invited to 
pass judgment upon them. But, 
short as the time has been for master- 
ing the Papers, I shall not follow the 
easy mode of dealing with them of 
the noble Lord the Postmaster General. 
In fact, I cannot follow his example 
and allow the Papers to remain tied 
up in their tape. On the contrary, 
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Sir, I shall have to refer to these docu- 
ments; and, more than that, I shall 
have with great reluctance, but with 
great deliberation, to impeach those 
documents. I shall have to point 
to them as containing the most gross 
mis-statements of fact—I will not 
say such as raise the suspicion of 
wilful untruth, because it is far from 
my mind to impute that to anyone— 
but mis-statements of fact involving a 
reckless negligence, of which, so far 
as I know, there has been no example 
in connection with a subject of Im- 


perial policy ever before in my ex-| 


perience presented to Parliament. 
That is a startling assertion, and I am 
not going to ask you to accept it until 
proved. I will, in the first place, refer 
briefly to the observations of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain). My hon. Friend 
said that he could not have voted 
for any Motion which would have 
confined the debate to the merits 
of the war and which would not have 
included the manner in which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had acted on this 
occasion with reference to the privileges 
and the rights of Parliament. I entirely 
agree with my hon. Friend. I certainly 
could not have voted for any Motion as 
one adequate to the occasion which did 
not leave it open to us to comment upon 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in denying to Parliament its pro- 
per position. As far as I know, the 
concealment practised by Her Majesty’s 
Government upon this occasion is alike 
without precedent and without excuse. 
For two years and a-half a policy has 
been deliberately carried on by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the nature 
of that policy has been kept back with 
the utmost care from the knowledge of 
Parliament. ‘The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer says— 
and I really was surprised to hear him 
say it—that he apologized for the late 
appearance of. these Papers, on the 
ground that there was such a number of 
them, and that it was very difficult to 
prepare and arrange them. The right 
hon. Gentleman speaks of them as 
though they had resulted from the 
transactions of the last few weeks; 
whereas, in fact, they are the result of 
transactions which have been spread 
over a series of years, and the major 
portion of them have been in the pos- 
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session of Her Majesty’s Government 
for a long period. I ask, is it right that 
Parliament should have been kept in the 
dark so long on this subject? Is there 
any reason why these Papers should not 
have been laid before us long ago? I 
can understand that there are many oc- 
casions, when diplomatic or executive 
steps are being taken, when it is fitting 
that Papers of this character should be 
kept back; but there are many stages in 
the course of such negotiations when a 
fresh start is made, and when all reason 
for keeping back such Papers ceases to 
exist. I take it that such an opportunity 
for producing these Papers occurred at 
the time of the total change of the Go- 
vernment policy which followed upon 
the solemn Conference at Peshawur be- 
tween Sir Lewis Pelly and the Prime 
Minister of the Ameer. I ask whether, 
when Her Majesty’s Government re- 
solved upon that total change of policy, 
they should not have communicated that 
fact to Parliament? All that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did at that time, 
however, was to say that there was no 
change in their policy. How happened 
it, I ask, that Parliament being pro- 
rogued on the 16th of August last, the 
Mission to Afghanistan was despatched 
on the 19th? That was the crown and 
consummation of that policy of conceal- 
ment from Parliament which has marked 
the conduct of the present Government ; 
and which in the case of the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention did so much to en- 
danger the continuance of the Treaty- 
making power of the Crown and to 
jeopardize the Prerogative of the Crown 
to make peace and war. I will not enter 
into that point, however, upon the pre- 
sent occasion. My belief is, that they 
have broken the Statute; and, at the 
proper time, I shall be prepared to give 
my reasons for that belief. I am now 
going to call the attention of the House 
to what I believe to be a very grave 








Mr. Gladstone 





matter, and that is the total untrust- 
worthiness of the allegations of fact con- 
tained in the most important documents 
in the Book which has been presented 
to the House. I do not refer now to the 
famous paragraph 9 in Lord Cranbrook’s 
despatch, in which the art of saying one 
thing and of suggesting another has 
been carried to such a pitch of perfection 
that I doubt whether the future, with all 
its development, will ever be able to im- 
prove it. I hope that the noble Lord 
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will begin to remove his elastic band 
now. In order that there may be no 
mistake, I say that I impeach the trust- 
worthiness of the allegations of fact 
contained in the despatch from the 
Government of India, dated the 10th 
of May, 1877, and in that equally 
important Paper read by Sir Lewis 
Pelly to the Envoy of the Ameer at 
Peshawur in November, 1877. I take 
first the despatch of the Government of 
India. Of course, it is an essential part 
of the case of Her Majesty’s Government 
that the Ameer had a great and growing 
stock of grievances against the Govern- 
ment of India at the time of the depar- 
ture of Lord Northbrook; and in this 
despatch, which will be found at page 
167 of the Papers, it is stated that the 
Indian Government had discovered that 
the Ameer had four special classes of 
grievances. First of all there was the 
grievance relating to Yakoob Khan; the 
second was that which related to the 
Seistan boundary; the third was with 
reference to the Chief of Wakhan; and 
the fourth was that which was involved 
in our refusing to conclude a defensive 
alliance with him. Let us turn to the 
source of the account of the grievances 
of the Ameer. Now that we have got 
the Papers we know what were the 
materials upon which they founded that 
statement. They had before them two 
accounts of the grievances of the Ameer, 
and the account that they have given 
does not correspond with the other. 
Those two accounts are very different in 
authority and value. One of them was 
a report by our Native Agent. It pur- 
ported to be a statement of the Ameer. 
He did not say that he knew the griev- 
ances of the Ameer. It was only upon 
being hard pressed by the Viceroy or 
by the Agents of the Viceroy—I do not 
recollect which—that he would consent 
to give an account of what he thought 
were the grievances of the Ameer, so 
that in truth the opinion he gave was 
only his own opinion of the grievances 
of the Ameer. Perhaps this may be 
doubted, and I would therefore read 
from the Book the authentic record— 
‘Being pressed to explain more in detail the 
views or wishes which the Ameer expressed at 
his interview, the Agent repeated that the 
Ameer had no further wishes than those already 
on record, and deemed that a renewal of the 
request for their fulfilment would lead to no 
solid result, as nothing had come of his previous 
efforts. The Agent was then requested to state 
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in particular his own estimate of the feelings 
and causes which had estranged the Ameer from 
the British Government, and had induced His 
Highness to object to the reception of a com- 
plimentary Mission. The Agent replied that he 
could not pretend to be acquainted with all that 
passed in the mind of the Ameer on the above 
subjects; but as far as he could ascertain them 
the grievances were as follows.””—[_4fghanistan, 
No. 1, p. 180.] 


Then he goes on to repeat, not four 
special causes of grievance, according to 
the doctrine of the despatch of the 
English Government, but eight causes 
of grievance, with no speciality at all 
marked out among the eight, and to say 
that these eight were among the causes 
of complaint which the Ameer may have 
resting upon his mind. That was the 
inferior source of information to which 
the Government resorted, and even that 
they could not state with decent accuracy, 
for they mis-stated the number of the 
grievances and they mis-stated the speci- 
alities. The truth is—and I challenge 
contradiction—that they set forth four 
grievances when there were eight, and 
they stated that there were four special 
grievances, while the Agent stated that 
there was no speciality whatsoever. The 
Government had before them at this 
time another statement of the Ameer’s 
grievance, which was of a very different 
character—a statement made by the 
Prime Minister of the Ameer himself in 
writing directly and authoritatively from 
the Ameer when he met Sir Lewis Pelly 
at Peshawur. And what was the case 
then? He gives them only four griev- 
ances—only the list does not include 
that which the Indian Government 
hoped as the special and great grievance 
—namely, the refusal of an offensive and 
defensive alliance. They resort to an 
inferior authority, because that inferior 
authority does give them, among the 
grievances, that one specially marked. 
They pass by without any note the au- 
thentic statement of the Ameer’s griev- 
ances. {An hon. Member: Give the 
page.] Page 206. Why do they resort 
to the inferior authority and pass by the 
superior ? Listen to the list of grievances 
made by the inferior authority. He had 
received no reply to a Paper about some 
Kalut Chiefs; then the affair of Yakoob 
Khan, and the arbitration of Seistan. 
So that, according to the statement of 
the Ameer’s Minister, this great and 
special grievance of the refusal of the 
defensive and offensive alliance does not 
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appear in the list at all. According to 
the intention of the British Government, 
resorting to inferior authority they ob- 
tain that which they wish to bring out. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”?] What I say is this—I do not 
suppose that these gentlemen were con- 
scious of what they were about, but that 
is the observation—that they did give 
the statement of an inferior authority 
inaccurately, and pass by the statement 
of the superior authority ; and the state- 
ment of the superior authority does not 
contain that one point that it is material 
for Her Majesty’s Government to make 
—namely, that the Ameer has a griev- 
ance, that being, the refusal of former 
Viceroys to grant him an offensive and 
defensive alliance. Well, that is the 
case. I will mention another point, 
which is certainly a small one, but goes 
to prove the reckless carelessness with 
which the Papers were compiled. On 
page 170 you will find that owing to the 
Envoy’s increasing ill-health several 
weeks were occupied in the delivery of 
his long statement. What a statement, 
that it occupied several weeks in the 
delivery! The fact is the statement was 
begun on the 8th of February, and was 
closed on the 12th of February, and the 
official statement says it occupied several 
weeks. I will pass from this point of 
minor importance to one which I regard 
as by no means possessing that character. 
In that famed despatch of the 10th May, 
1877, paragraph 382, there is a long 
series of charges brought forward against 
the conduct of the Ameer. You will 
find in paragraph 33 that Sir Lewis 
Pelly 

“Demanded from the Envoy an explanation 
of the reported hostility of the Ameer’s lan- 
guage and conduct, at a time when the repre- 
sentative of His Highness was still engaged in 
friendly and pacific negotiation with the British 
Government.”’—[Jdid. p. 170.] 
You would suppose from that Sir Lewis 
Pelly had demanded an explanation 
of the charges which had been laid be- 
fore the Viceroy, but which we now 
know were not in the statement of the 
Ameer at all, and he never had had an 
opportunity of being heard upon them 
as they stand in that despatch. Sir 
Lewis Pelly made a quite different ap- 
peal to the Prime Minister of the 
Ameer and, in fact, only touched upon 
one of the eight raised in the preceding 
paragraph of the despatch. Is it toler- 
able, I ask, that these gross inaccu- 
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racies upon vital parts of the proceed. 
ings are to be made the basis of the 
official case which we are called upon to 
criticize and answer? That may be the 
view of the noble Lord; but it is not 
the view of those who think a judgment 
ina case of this kind ought to be based 
upon evidence. In the beginning of 
paragraph 34 the Envoy replied that— 


‘¢The reports which had reached us of the 
Ameer’s utterances and proceedings were, he 
trusted, much exaggerated; he feared, never- 
theless, that since his own absence from the 
Cabul Durbar His Highness had fallen under 
mischievous influences which he himself de- 
plored and condemned ; he would lose no time 
in addressing to the Ameer strong remon- 
strances on the subject.” —[Jéid.]} 


Task Her Majesty’s Government to refer 
me to an authority for one word of that 
statement. Where is it? ‘There is 
great silence on the opposite Benches,” 
to use a phrase of the noble Lord; 
but as the noble Lord has doubtless 
studied these Papers, perhaps he or 
any other Member of the Government 
will give me a single passage in support 
of the statement. Some new Papers 
were produced yesterday, and in these 
new Papers there is an appeal made by 
Sir Lewis Pelly, which does not in the 
slightest degree correspond with the 
description of the misconduct alleged by 
the Viceroy, and there is also the answer 
of the Ameer’s Envoy to the appeal. 
The Envoy’s answer is on pages 12 and 
13 of these Papers. I ask you to give 
me one word out of that answer which 
supports a single assertion of the Vice- 
roy as to the answer given. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I distinctly 
challenge the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and state that in the 
letter will be found distinct authority for 
that statement. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Read it. 
[‘“* Order!” 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I will not read 
it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: You will not 
read it! Oh, yes; but I have seen 
you ready enough to read [** Order, 
order !’”?| Well, I am desirous to know, 
and hoped references would have been 
given me to a portion of that letter. 
Will anyone give me those references ? 
[An hon. Member: No.] No; no one 
will do that. I have, as the House 
knows, read to you frankly the state- 








ment of the Viceroy which I challenge ; 
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and I ask that it may be proved or 
withdrawn—as, if it can be proved, it 
establishes a great portion of his case 
against the Ameer. You produce what 

ou call your authority; and, sofar as our 
est energies go to read and study, there 
isnot one word to support the statement 
of the Viceroy, and you are not able to 
refer us to one passage that supports it. 
The substance of that Paper is that evil 
rumours are in circulation; that news 
letters are not to be believed; that he 
knows nothing of any of those state- 
ments ; and it is a general protest to the 
effect that to entertain 2 statements 
upon such slight and worthless evi- 
dence is contrary to the friendship be- 
tween States. There is a great regard 
for Order, and no one will read anything 
in my speech; but I hope the Gentle- 
man who next rises to speak on behalf 
of the Government will read again that 
most important passage from the de- 
spatch of the Government of India 
which I have read, and those most im- 
portant assertions which it contains, 
and will show us how those assertions 
are supported from any Papers now on 
the Table. I think I have laid some- 
thing before the House with regard to 
the reckless negligence with which this 
Paper has been compiled. I am now 
going to refer to another Paper, in 
which the proceedings are in no degree 
less extraordinary, and that is a very 
important one, which is attributed to Sir 
Lewis Pelly, but which appears to be 
the production of the Indian Govern- 
ment. It is the answer to the statement 
of the Ameer. I must use the name of 
Sir Lewis Pelly; but I wish to add I 
have not a word to say against the ac- 
curacy of Sir Lewis Pelly. This was a 
Paper supplied to him, so far as I can 
see ; and I place no mark of carelessness 
or of inaccuracy against him. It ap- 
pears to me this is a genuine production 
of the Government of India, and it 
bears the same character of reckless 
assertion which I have already proved 
upon the despatch of the 10th of May; 
and here I may say that if I have not 
dwelt upon other cases it is not that 
there are none to dwell upon, but I 
think I have quoted enough to the 
House. Now, in this Paper of Sir 


Lewis Pelly there is a sort of indict- 
ment brought against the unfortunate 
Minister of the Ameer ; and I must say, 
that while the language of Sir Lewis 
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Pelly appears to be usually courteous 
and kindly, the language of this in- 
dictment of which he was the vehicle 
and the mouthpiece does not deserve 
such a description. On the contrary, it 
is discourteous almost to the point of 
vulgarity. But I will deal with two of 
the assertions: Two things are said— 

‘“‘ The British Government has never desired 
or attempted to re-open the question of appoint- 
ing a gg officer to reside at Cabul.”’—[Jdid. 
p. 215. 


And yet, though they never attempted 
to re-open that question, they complain 
that the Envoy talked about that and 
nothing else. With regard to the de- 
sire not to re-open the question, that is 
not a.very accurate statement. Sir 
Lewis Pelly’s instructions are full of 
injunctions to re-open the question. It 
was proposed to bind the Ameer by 
Treaty to receive an Envoy at Cabul as 
often as an Envoy was required; but 
the statement that the Envoy had in- 
cessantly discussed this question—which 
is made a ground of complaint against 
him—is totally without foundation. The 
Envoy never discussed it at all. I have 
read through these long statements with 
all the care I can; but again I ask Her 
Majesty’s Government to point me to 
any one sentence of the statement of the 
Envoy in which he discusses the propo- 
sition that a Resident should be sent to 
remain permanently at Cabul. I believe 
there is no such passage from beginning 
to end. But what am I to say of the 
second accusation made against him ? 
It is this—that while he discussed the 
question not before him, he carefully 
and studiously avoided discussing the 
question that was before him—namely, 
receiving British officers on the Frontier. 
I must here quote Sir Lewis Pelly’s 
words— 

“ You have carefully avoided all reference to 
the reception of British officers in other parts of 
Afghanistan.’’—[Zdid.] 


And again— 

“ You have left altogether unnoticed the pro- 
posals which are the only ones your Excellency 
is authorized to discuss.” 

That is a very remarkable allegation— 
that the Envoy had entirely declined to 
discuss the proposal of the Viceroy, 
which was that British officers should 
be placed on the Afghan Frontier. It 
is totally untrue. [4 Jaugh.] The 
gallant Admiral (Admiral Edmonstone) 
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laughs. He frequently does laugh. He 
is an experienced Member of this House, 
and he is one who opens his mouth 
oftenest. But perhaps the gallant Ad- 
miral has not read these Papers. Per- 
haps not; but I will give him informa- 
tion which, with his intelligence, he will 
value. While Sir Lewis Pelly is in- 
structed to say that the Envoy nowhere 
touched the subject of placing British 
officers on the Frontier of Afghanistan, 
there are 11 passages in which he dis- 
tinctly and expressly discusses this 
matter. If you are disposed to question 
my statement—and I think you should 
question it—I will give you all the pas- 
sages. You will find them at pages 
200, 202, 207, 208—four times over— 
211, 212, 213—twice over—making 11 
in all. Really this is a most extraordi- 
nary method of the transaction of public 
business. The Envoy of the Ameer is 
arraigned for a kind of insolence—and 
he is arraigned with something ap- 
proaching it—in discussing that which 
he never discussed at all, and in avoid- 
ing the discussion of a matter which he 
frequently discussed. After saying that, 
T ask the House whether I am justified 
in challenging the trustworthiness of 
these official Papers? That despatch of 
the 10th of May, from which I have 
quoted such gross mis-statements, is the 
very despatch which receives from Lord 
Salisbury the cordial approval of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and especially 
for the ‘‘ patience and discrimination ”’ 
with which it handled the subjects to 
which it referred. I do not know what 
to suppose about the Members of the 
Government. I ought to suppose that 
they have studied this Conference at 
Peshawur fully. If so, have they dis- 
covered these things? If they have not 
discovered them, why not? And why is 
Parliament, which has nothing to go 
upon but this information, produced 
after two years and a-half, entertained 
with documents that are absolutely con- 
tradicted in most material points by 
others to which references are made and 
on which they profess to be founded ? 
So much for the question of the untrust- 
worthiness of the two Papers to which I 
have referred. It is an extremely irk- 
some and painful process to track all 
these gross and unpardonable errors. 
As a rule, we receive with absolute con- 
fidence all the statements of fact con- 
tained in official Papers laid on the 
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Table of this House. We have had 
these Papers ten days in our hands, and 
the labour, therefore, of reading them is 
great ; but it is increased fourfold when 
we have to watch them at every turn, 
and track the extraordinary deviations 
from fact in the statements they contain, 
and in which I am afraid they too much 
abound. There has been a great deal 
said—and no doubt there remains still 
a great deal to be said—ranging over 
the whole of these transactions; but I 
shall not attempt to go over the entire 
history of the case. It appears to me 
the case is brought to a head in one por- 
tion of it, on which the Government, 
not unnaturally, perhaps, have hardly 
touched at all. The Under Secretary of 
State touched with a very light hand 
indeed on the Conferences at Peshawur. 
They are not the most agreeable read- 
ing, and they are voluminous and very 
closely printed; but here we have the 
whole case brought into a focus. We 
can there see what is the course of action 
that has placed us in our present posi- 
tion. It is the abandonment of the old 
policy and it is the adoption of the new; 
and the first price we have to pay for 
this new policy is a war that has now 
begun. It is a war attended with this 
remarkable feature—that, as the Duke 
of Wellington said, a victory was the 
most woeful thing next to a defeat; so 
in this war military success will be the 
most painful and embarrassing next to 
military disasters, which might shake 
the whole fabric of the Indian Empire. 
Now, I want to know by the light—the 
ample and redundant light—which these 
Conferences afford, what was the situation 
of things when Lord Northbrook quitted 
India? There had been nochange in the 
Indian policy between the accession of the 
present Government and the departure 
of Lord Northbrook from India. That 
was not owing to the present Govern- 
ment. Lord Salisbury, at the earliest 
period, began to feel the pulse of Lord 
Northbrook on the subject of a change. 
The reception of the first overture was 
not favourable. He devised a more for- 
midable attack. He instructed the 
Government of India to alter its policy. 
The Government of India, in the first 
place, ascertained that some short time 
would be given ; and, having ascertained 
that, they wrote a despatch, manful and 
dutiful, but, I think, in bold resistance 
to the injunctions of the Secretary of 
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State. The Secretary of State returned 
to the charge, and repeated his injunc- 
tions. The Indian Government and 
Lord Northbrook returned to the charge, 
and repeated their objections, and what 
I donot mean to call refused in any un- 
becoming or impropersense, but returned 
an answer declining, and giving reasons 
against the injunctions of Lord Salis- 
bury. That is the great epoch. Lord 
Northbrook then quitted India, a new 
Viceroy was sent out with new views and 
new ideas, and what we want is to make 
an effective comparison of the old and 
the new. Well, we have the best 
opportunity of doing that in the Confer- 
ences at Peshawur, because the persons 
are each of them potential, fully autho- 
rised and instructed; and because the 
Papers which were exchanged, and the 
records which were drawn, give us a most 
copious account of all that had taken 
place, but, at the same time, enabling a 
judgment to be formed. The noble 
Lord opposite described this old policy 
with the following epithets. He calls it 
old. Ishould have thought that might 
have been an epithet of praise from the 
noble Lord. He calls it battered. He 
calls it beaten. He calls it exploded. 
He calls it barren, and he calls it useless. 
Those are the epithets which he applies 
to the policy of Lord Canning, of Lord 
Lawrence, of Lord Mayo, of Lord North- 
brook, of the other Viceroys of India 
since the time of the first Afghan War, 
and of every Government, including his 
own Government, that have held office 
in England during these 25 years. That 
is the description he gives of this policy, 
I cannot for a moment think of checking 
the luxuriant imagination of the noble 
Lord in his choice of epithets ; but when 
the noble Lord, leaving the ground of 
imagination, passes from adjectives to 
substantives, and when he deals with 
matter of fact, I beg leave to contest out- 
right his fundamental propositions, al- 
though I fully admit that I have no 
means of confuting them, except by 
reference to the Papers which have been 
produced. The noble Lord says that the 
Ameer from year to year became more 
and more anxious for a change in his re- 
lations with the British Government, 
That is the statement of the noble Lord. 
It is on the ground of a statement like 
that that he absolves himself from re- 
ference tothe Book. ‘ He became more 


and more anxious for a change in his 
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relations with the British Government, 
and he desired that more vigorous steps 
should be taken, and that desire he 
expressed time after time.” A change in 
his relations with the British Government 
is the cardinal phrase of the statement 
ofthe noble Lord. What I say is this— 
that the change in policy was that un- 
doubtedly the present Government re- 
newed the promise of protection which 
had been given by Lord Northbrook in 
a manner substantially the same, but 
somewhat less cautiously worded. Lord 
Northbrook, in the words which my 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for India said he did not under- 
stand, described the kind of assistance 
that he was disposed to give. I have 
such an opinion of the intellect of my 
hon. Friend opposite that I know not 
how to comprehend his words, and 
I do not understand his not understand- 
ing. There never was a plainer passage 
than that in which Lord Northbrook 
conveyed his assurance of support to the 
Ameer. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE explained that 
what he said he could not understand 
was the telegram of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Iam sorry if I 
misunderstood my hon. Friend; but I 
thought I heard him say the explanation 
was obscure. As to whether he under- 
stands the telegram which was not sent 
to him, it is a matter of very little conse- 
quence, because Lord Northbrook under- 
stood that telegram. As the Ameer 
knew nothing about the telegram, but 
only knew what Lord Northbrook said 
to him, I do not think we need trouble 
ourselves with that matter; but I beg 
pardon of my hon. Friend if I miscon- 
strued him. The difference between the 
assurance given by Lord Northbrook and 
the assurance given by Lord Salisbury, as 
[understand it, is this. Lord Northbrook 
said—‘‘I affix two conditions. One is 
that you must not bring the war upon 
yourself by your aggressive policy; and 
the other is you must be guided by us 
in the questions of policy that arise 
with regard to that war.” These 
were the two conditions he laid down. 
Lord Salisbury, I think, cut off — 
certainly did not repeat explicitly—the 
second condition. 1 cannot say that was 
an improvement. It might be that the 
Ameer might be engaged in a war not 
brought on by his own aggression, and 
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yet he might have brought it on by such 
folly and mismanagement that it would 
be very hard that we should be liable 
to assist him in it; and, therefore, I 
cannot say that I think that was an 
improvement on Lord Northbrook’s de- 
finition of the conditions. They are the 
only two he affixed, and they appear to 
me to have been perfectly just and wise. 
But, at any rate, in the main I take it the 
same or nearly the same assurance of 
protection was given as Lord Salisbury 
contemplated in the despatch in which 
he first instructed Lord Lytton. Lord 
Lytton undoubtedly, and the Govern- 
ment of India, went beyond what Lord 
Northbrook had promised, and I should 
have said seemingly beyond what Lord 
Salisbury had enjoined, but I do not 
dwell upon that. They promised the 
Ameer apparently a total identification 
with his foreign policy. That was not 
what the Ameer wanted at all. He did 
not want them to be identified with his 
foreign policy; and it is quite evident 
that the reason why he took alarm was 
that he was afraid of interference with 
his foreign policy, and through his 
foreign policy of interference with his 
independence. But the present Govern- 
ment of India, while granting to the 
Ameer more than Lord Northbrook had 
been disposed to grant, annexed to it 
conditions which were absolutely in- 
tolerable, and which, in the view of the 
Ameer and of his people, in their ulti- 
mate operations were fatal to the in- 
dependence of his country. Why, I will 
not quote the 11 passages to which I 
have referred; but I will read a few 
words from one of them. The Ameer 
says— 

“In the first place, the people of Afghanistan 
have a dread of this proposal, and it is firmly 
fixed in their minds, and deeply rooted in their 
hearts, that, if Englishmen or other Europeans 
once set foot in their country, it will sooner or 
later pass out of their hands. In no way can 
they be re-assured on this point, and it is im- 
possible to remove these opinions from their 
minds, for they adduce many proofs in support 
of them, the mention of which now would 


greatly prolong this discussion.’’—[ Afghanistan, 
No. 1, p. 208.] 


He speaks of it there with regard to the 
reception of these officers generally; in 
almost all the 11 passages he refers espe- 
cially, and in terms, to their residence 
upon the Frontier, and urges against 
them, in a great variety of forms of ex- 
pression, the very same objection that I 
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have read. Well, now, the case of Her 
Majesty’s Government is this—that the 
old policy was worn out; that it was 
necessary to have a new one; that the 
results were unsatisfactory to both 
parties—unsatisfactory to the Indian 
Government, and unsatisfactory to the 
Ameer ; and, as I have quoted from the 
noble Lord, the Ameer from time to 
time, and from year to year, more and 
more pressed for a change in the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I have 
promised to confine myself to the Con- 
ferences at Peshawur in a great degree, 
and consequently I will not quote the 
declaration of Sir Richard Pollock, 
which referred to a date early in 1874, 
and which was founded upon information 
confidentially obtained about the senti- 
ments of the Ameer. It will be remem- 
bered that the effect of that declaration 
was, that there was no unfavourable 
change whatever in the sentiments of the 
Ameer. But I will take the evidence 
which I suppose is the strongest in the 
case. Itis said that the Indian Govern- 
ment of that day on the one side, and the 
Ameer and his Government on the other 
side, were fundamentally dissatisfied 
with the relations which subsisted, and 
that, consequently, there arose the 
necessity forachange. I will contradict 
that statement by the most distinct evi- 
dence that can be conceived on the part 
of the Government of that day, and like- 
wise on the part of the Ameer. I will 
take first the Indian Government of that 
day. In January, 1875, these are the 
words of Lord Northbrook— 


“This being so, and if we have formed a cor- 
rect judgment of the sentiments of the Ameer 
towards the British Government, the main ob- 
jects of the policy which was advocated by Lord 
Canning in the time of Dost Mahomed— which 
was renewed by Lord Lawrence on the first 
favourable opportunity that occurred after the 
death of Dost Mahomed—which was ratified by 
Lord Mayo at the Umballa Conferences—and 
which we have since steadily pursued—are se- 
cured. We have established friendly relations 
with Afghanistan : that country is stronger than 
it has ever been since the days of Dost Mahomed, 
and our influence is sufficient to prevent the 
Ameer from aggression upon his neighbours. It 
is to be regretted that old animosities and other 
causes have hitherto prevented the establishment 
of true intercourse between European British 
subjects and Afghanistan, and the location of 
British Agents in that country. But we believe 
that these things will naturally follow in course 
of time when our motives are better under- 
stood.”’—[Zbid. p. 184.] 


There is the difference clearly brought 
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to issue. The Government assert that 
the object of our policy had not been 
attained; but the Government of India 
of that day, who were the paramount 
authority at the time, give it as their 
opinion that it had been obtained—at 
least in substance. And the Paper from 
which I have quoted was signed by Lord 
Napier of Magdala, in whose case the 
charge relied upon by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite has reference not, I apprehend, 
to the question of policy generally, but 
to the occupation of Quetta. The two 
Governments are, in fact, directly at 
issue with one another. The present 
Government, on the 10th of May, 1877, 
say— 


“Tt is impossible to deny that the practical 
result of the Afghan policy, patiently pursued 
by us for several years, were far from satisfac- 
tory.”’—[ Ibid. 165.] 


Now, that is a statement which is per- 
fectly at variance with the passage 
which I have just quoted from the 


despatch of the Indian Government of 


Lord Northbrook. I have shown that the 
two Governments were entirely at issue ; 
while Lord Northbrook, at least, com- 
pletely contradicts the view of the noble 
Lord opposite with respect to the temper 
ofthe Ameer. And what was the temper 
of the Ameer? I will state it in the 
shortest possible form, in order to save 
the time of the House. It is a matter 
so important, however, as it comes out 
of the Conferences at Peshawur—since it 
entirely destroys the case of the Govern- 
ment with regard to his discontent and 
dissatisfaction—that I must trouble the 
House for a few moments with the 
evidence. The Cabul Envoy, in his 
interview with Dr. Bellew, says— 


‘‘The Ameer and his people thoroughly ap- 
preciated the friendship of the British Go- 
vernment.” —[Tbid. p. 202.] 


On the 10th February the Envoy says to 
Sir Lewis Pelly— 


“That very arrangement and agreement at 
Umballa is sufficient, so long as from the side 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty, the great Queen 
of England, the foundation of friendship shall 
remain intact and stable.”—[Jdid. p. 205.] 


How does he go on? You will find him 
saying at page 206— 


‘Therefore, till the time of the departure of 
Lord Northbrook, the previous course continued 


to be observed.” 
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Again— 

‘“‘ Lord Northbrook left the friendship without 

change, in conformity with the conduct of his 
predecessors, and in conformity with the pre- 
ceding usage.’’—[ Ibid. p. 208.] 
What does the noble Lord now think 
about his representation of the Ameer 
being from year to year in a state of 
greater excitement, becoming more and 
more dissatisfied with his relations with 
the British Government, and demanding 
a change? What says the noble Lord 
to this? The declaration of the noble 
Lord is, that it was the desire of the 
Ameer that a great change should take 
place in his relations with the British 
Government. The exact reverse was 
the case. His wish was—‘‘ That the 
usual friendship should remain firm 
upon the former footing.” Then, says 
the noble Lord, the Ameer was in a 
state of great alarm about Russia. No 
such thing. For the Envoy, speaking 
of Russia, declares, after referring to 
the communications made to him in con- 
sequence of the understanding between 
the late Government and Russia, that 
Lord Northbrook had thoroughly re- 
assured him. Well, how did the Envoy 
sum up all this; because recollect that 
these alleged disturbances in the Ameer’s 
mind are the only foundation for that 
change of policy of which we have heard 
so much. The Envoy says— 

‘¢ Therefore the authorities of the Government 
of Afghanistan have the most perfect confidence 
that there can be no deviation from the tenor of 
these writings ’’—the writings he had received 
from Lord Canning, Sir John Lawrence, Lord 
Mayo, and Lord Northbrook—‘ which have been 
briefly mentioned, in respect to the peace and 
tranquillity and lasting friendship of the States, 
in accordance with the reply of His Highness the 
Ameer to the letter of Lord Northbrook of the 
6th September 1878. Ifthere should be a want 
of confidence in the substance of these successive 
writings approved by Governments, or the pro- 
bability of a causeless want of confidence in 
them becoming a reason for displeasure to the 
Governments, what propriety is there in this?” 
—[Ibid. p. 202.] 


Then, further on in the same page the 
Ameer says— 


‘‘The Ameer is, with sincerity of purpose, in 
accord with his Excellency the Viceroy, in ac- 
cordance with those communications and the 
former course. And, as to according his Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy a ‘means,’ I beg to say 
that no better means exist than those of the 
past, which formerly, in the time of perplexity, 
and subsequently up to the present time, have 
produced sincerity and good deeds from time to 
time.” 
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Here we have a flat contradiction of the 
description which has been given us by 
the noble Lord. The Envoy winds up 
with a final appeal to the Viceroy and 
the Government of India, and with the 
expression of an earnest hopo for the 
welfare of the two Governments, and 

“That his Excellency, through your good 
offices, will, with great frankness and sincerity 
of purpose, act in conformity with the course of 
past Viceroys, and that by means of his own 
good acts the relations of friendship and unity 
may be increased.” —[ did. p. 213.] 


Note the words—“ By his acting in con- 
formity with the course of past Viceroys.”’ 
What, then, becomes of the main alle- 
gation of the noble Lord? We have 
two parties in relation to one another 
—the Government of India and the 
Ameer’s Government. The present Go- 
vernment of India say, in substance, 
that they felt that their relations with 
Afghanistan had become unsatisfactory. 
The past Government of India declare 
that to them those relations did not 
appear unsatisfactory ; and, on the other 
side, the Government of the Ameer, on 
whose supposed dissatisfaction Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers build their case, in 
every one of these citations which I 
have made simply appeals to Lord 
Lytton to let them alone and to act upon 
the relations which already existed, 
merely improving them; but, whatever 
was done, not to insist, above all, in 
making that most perilous and fatal 
proposition for the admission of British 
Residents into their country. That evi- 
dence as to the state of the case up to 
1876 is complete. It does not leave a 
gap, arift of any kind, for the sugges- 
tion of a defect. I know there were 
certain subjects of dissatisfaction in the 
Ameer’s mind; but the Envoy is careful 
to make it understood that, whatever be 
these subjects of dissatisfaction, they 
are collateral to the main issue, and you 
have heard his own word in which he 
again and again beseeches and entreats 
the Representatives of the Government 
to let present relations subsist. The 
Prime Minister of the Ameer within 
four days of death said he’wished to put 
a meeting off, and it was said it was 
evident he was trying to gain time. 
The poor man was trying to gain time. 
Death had laid his hands upon him in 
four days after that kind suggestion 
was made. The Ameer wished to send 
another Envoy. The former Envoy had 
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found that you were immovable and 
inflexible. You knew that you had 
superior power. You knew that you 
were secure from the scrutiny and criti- 
cism of Parliament. You knew that 
no criticism could be directed against 
you; and I do not hesitate to say that 
if these Papers as to the Conference at 
Peshawur had been laid on the Table 
within ashort time of that Conference 
you would have had no Afghan War. 
The iron hand of necessity was on the 
Ameer; and after all he had said about 
the prospect of danger to his country 
and its independence, still he knew that 
he could lean only on England, and he 
clung to that hope with a kind of des- 
perate fidelity and tenacity. He was 
prepared to send a new Envoy, and, 
when driven to the last extremity, to 
concede all you demanded and to run 
the risks and danger of internal disturb- 
ances, which he had described to you in 
such just and pathetic and such moving 
terms. But he was not permitted to 
send a new Envoy to a new Conference. 
The Viceroy believed that concessions 
would be made; but he would not allow 
them to be made, because the Ameer 
was not eager enough to make them. 
A strong Power—the strongest in the 
world—dealing with almost the weakest 
in the world, forced that weak Power to 
concessions, which it shows in 11 pleas 
for another Conference meant its future 
ruin ; and when they express their readi- 
ness to make those concessions you re- 
fuse them the opportunity, because they 
have not shown eagerness enough to 
give in to those terms which they believe 
in the long run would ultimately destroy 
their country. These things are hardly 
credible, and if they had not been 
known they could not have been believed. 
You find the Ameer satisfied in the main, 
though dissatisfied on minor points with 
his relations with you, and he begs you 
for God’s sake not to disturb and tamper 
him. How did you leave him ? Did you 
leave him as you had found him? No; 
you entered upon a discussion of Treaties 
with him. I have sometimes heard the 
‘« faith of Treaties” and the ‘‘ sacredness 
of national engagements ”’ talked about 
from the Bench opposite. But what was 
the mode of action that was adopted ? 
We had certain engagements with the 
Ameer, and we proposed to give him 
our opinions about those engagements. 
What was the first communication made 
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to him by Sir Lewis Pelly ? He actually 
went to the length of using these 
words— 

“The only obligations ever contracted be- 
tween the British Government and the Barakzai 
Rulers of Afghanistan are embodied in two 
Treaties, of which the first was signed in 1855 
and the second in 1857. The second of these 
two Treaties was contracted for a special and 
limited purpose, and with exclusive reference to 
an occasion which has long since passed away. 
This second Treaty, therefore, belongs to the 
class of Treaties known as transitory Treaties ; 
and on both sidés the obligations contracted by 
it have lapsed, as a matter of course, with the 
lapse of time.” —[Zdid. p. 216.] 


In the first place, I conceive that that 
statement is an untrue statement. The 
Article in question—the second Treaty— 
has not lapsed, for there is no time 
fixed at which the obligation under that 
Article istolapse. But that is not the 
point to which I wish to call the attention 
of the House. It is this—The declaration 
of Sir Lewis Pelly on the part of the 
Government as it affects the only two 
Treaties ever contracted by the British 
Government and the Rulers of Afghan- 
istan. Lord Mayo had said that he 
would view with the utmost displeasure 
the acts of those who might try to dis- 
turb Afghanistan. Lord Northbrook 
had embodied his declaration in writing, 
and sent it to the Ameer, to the effect 
that he would assist the Ameer against 
unjust aggression. The present Govern- 
ment of India, representing the gentle- 
men who are eloquent on the subject of 
the faith of Treaties, informed the 
Envoy of the Ameer that the engage- 
ments of 1855 and 1857 constituted the 
only obligations of the British Govern- 
ment towards him, and that the pro- 
mises of Lord Mayo and Lord North- 
brook were cast away to the winds. I 
think that the minds of the Gentlemen 
opposite, if I may say so without of- 
fence, ought to be sensitive on that 
subject —a little more sensitive than 
they are. Those obligations of Lord 
Mayo and Lord Northbrook were ex- 
tinguished by implication, and I am 
now showing that they are expressly 
extinguished by the declaration of Sir 
Lewis Pelly. He referred to the 
writing on which he depended, and 
to which he said nothing beyond could 
with advantage be added. There is 
a statement that protection would be 
given to the Ameer if his inclinations 
were in accordance with those of the 
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British Government. On page 219 you 
will read as follows :— 


“But His Highness has evinced no such 
desire; and it is absurd to assume that, because 
the British Government would have viewed 
with severe displeasure in 1869 any attempt to 
disturb the throne of a loyal and trusted ally, 
it is, therefore, bound in 1877 to protect, from 
dangers incurred regardless of its advice, the 
damaged power of a mistrustful and estranged 
neighbour.”’ 


The declaration of Lord Mayo is, there- 
fore, distinctly annihilated. He then 
proceeds lower down the page to deal 
with Lord Northbrook’s promise as he 
has already dealt with Lord —Mayo’s 
promise. 


“ Lord Northbrook declined to give the Ameer 
the Treaty which His Highness asked for. And 
therefore, as in the previous case at Umballa in 
1869, it is clear that any subsequent verbal 
assurances given by Lord Northbrook to the 
Envoy were not intended to commit, and could 
not possibly commit, the British Government 
to any of those liabilities which it would have 
contracted on behalf of the Ameer had the 
Viceroy felt able to comply with the request of 
His Highness by signing with him a Treaty of 
Alliance.” 


What is the meaning of that sentence ? 
It is this—‘‘ Beware of certain obliga- 
tions contracted towards you by Lord 
Northbrook as there have been by Lord 
Mayo in 1869. You have declined to 
go intoa Treaty of Alliance which the 
Viceroy has offered to you; and as you 
have declined to go into it, it is absurd 
to suppose that the British Government 
now stands by any promise which it then 
made.” That annihilated the protection 
which the British Government had held 
out over the Ameer, and leaves him en- 
tirely exposed to every blast of adver- 
sity. That is the condition of the Ameer 
at the close of this Conference, but that 
was not all. You closed the Conference ; 
you shut the door in his face; you 
stripped him of the protection which had 
formerly been granted to him; you 
denied that the promise of Lords Mayo 
and Northbrook remained in force. But 
that was not all—you adopted other 
measures of hostility towards him—you 
occupied Quetta. The answer of the 
noble Lord to that is, that you occupied 
it in accordance with Treaty right. 
True; but suppose France occupied 
Belgium in conformity with Treaty 
rights, how would that satisfy us? In 
former days the great confidence of the 
Afghans always lay in the fact that the 
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great Power lay outside the Khyber and 
the Bolan Passes. Was it nothing, then, 
to occupy Quetta, and was it not likely 
to prove a grievance with the Ameer? 
At page 242 of the Afghan Papers there 
is a reference which uses these words :— 
‘‘ He reiterated his Quetta grievances,” 
showing that they had been a usual 
subject of discussion. But it was not 
Quetta alone. You had built a 
bridge across the Indus and amassed 
your troops in a way that must 
have conveyed to the mind of the Ameer 
very great alarm. Whether the object 
of that military occupation was to attack 
Afghanistan or somebody else beyond 
it is not necessary for me to inquire. It 
was not very pleasant for the Rouma- 
nians when the Emperor of Russia had 
to attack Turkey on the other side of 
their territory; and the Ameer must 
have viewed with dread your military 
preparations on the Indus. You had 
encouraged the Maharajah of Cashmere 
to move troops towards his Frontier, 
and were, by a variety of measures, 
doing everything in your power to in- 
crease his sense of destitution and weak- 
ness. When you had reduced him to 
that feeling, in what condition did he 
stand? Was he still to maintain the 
same attitude towards Russia as he was 
glad to do when he had your promises 
of support? And now occurred the 
great offence ofthe Ameer. He received 
a Mission from Russia; but he did so 
only when you had annihilated your 
promises of support ; when you had with- 
drawn from him your Native Agents, 
and left him without the slightest token 
of amity remaining; and now, last of 
all, and, perhaps, least credible of all, 
you have treated this reception of the 
Russian Mission as an offence, and have 
visited it with the penalty of war. For 
if this Proclamation is intelligible at 
all, it has this meaning—that at a time 
when you have accepted the pretexts of 
the Russian Government, you have made 
war upon the Ameer for accepting the 
Russian Mission. They are thin, trans- 
agres allegations. Well, Sir, there may 

e those whose knowledge is wider than 
mine; but I will say this—that the 
Ameer did not voluntarily accept this 
Russian Mission. It was an unwilling 
reception on his part. You turn round 
upon him now and say he accepted it 
with much pomp and display. But I 
have not been able to find this in the 
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Papers. That is one of the conveniences 
of not referring to the Papers. The 
Central Asia Papers last presented to 
us show this—that the Russians forced 
their Mission upon the Ameer; but the 
Russians knew how to go about it, and, 
in consequence of this, although they 
sent an urgent and imperative demand, 
they sent that demand beforehand. We 
also sent an urgent and imperative 
demand; but then, instead of waiting 
to let the Ameer have time to settle that 
matter with his own subordinate agents, 
we sent an Envoy on the heels of our 
demand, and, in consequence, he was 
met by the subordinate agents saying to 
him—-‘‘ We have had no instructions, 
and have, therefore, no authority to let 
you pass.”” And that you call an insult. 
It is no insult ; itis merely a consequence 
of the grossest blundering. "What does 
the Ameer say? Major Cavagnari says, 
on the 16th of June, 1878— 

“The Ameer desires that Afghanistan may 

remain independent, and that there should be 
no Envoys of a different religion to Mahom- 
medanism in his kingdom.”—[Central Asia 
(No. 1), p. 139.] 
We are supplied with a document of the 
5th of June, 1878, that tells us the 
Ameer’s first impulse was to send a 
Mission to Tashkend to deprecate the 
Russian Mission ; but before he did this, 
we are told, 

‘* A letter was received by him from Kauffman, 
corroborating the Agent’s statement, and adding 
that the Envoy must be received by the Ameer 
at Cabul, as he had been sent by the express 
commands of the Emperor.” —[ Zid. 140.] 


Now, Sir, the Russians sent an absolute 
command to the Ameer; but, being 
men of business, they sent that command 
to him without sending the Mission on 
its heels, and thus they enabled the 
Ameer to take his decision without 
shaming himself in the face of his own 
servants. But you send your demand 
with your Mission close behind it, before 
he has time for consideration; and the 
consequence is it is stopped, not by the 
act of the Ameer, as you most unjustly 
accuse him, but by the act of his subor- 
dinates, who could not let it pass without 
authority. Such are the circumstances 
in which the Ameer received the Rus- 
sian Mission. But what have been our 
transactions in Russia? The India Office 
appears to avow a good deal more 
courage than the Foreign Office. It 
suggests, on the 8th of August, 
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“ The adoption of such language at St. Peters- 
burgh as may be best calculated to bring about 
a result such as the engagements of Russia en- 
title us to expect.””—[Tbid. 143.] 


So Lord Salisbury writes to Mr. Plun- 
kett— 

‘Should it prove that there is any truth in 
the statement that a Russian Mission has pro- 
ceeded to Cabul, you will express the hope of 
Her Majesty’s Government that it may be at 
once withdrawn, as being inconsistent with the 
assurances so frequently received from his 
Highness.” —[Zdid. 150.] 


And then M. de Giers writes to Mr. 
Plunkett that the Mission is 

‘‘of a provisional nature, and one of simple 
courtesy; it cannot, therefore, interfere in 


any way with the pacific assurances which you 
mention.” —[JZdid. 164.] 


But Lord Salisbury did not ask whether 
it was a Mission of a merely courteous 
and provisional character; he asked 
whether there was a Mission at all, and, 
if there was, he asked that it might be 
withdrawn. And the answer is—‘‘ We 
have got a Mission, but we think fit 
to call it a ‘Mission of courtesy and 
of a provisional character.” But I 
should like to know who is to draw 
the distinction? If there was such a 
distinction at all, it should have been 
embodied in Lord Salisbury’s letter, and 
directions should have been given to as- 
certain of what character it really was. 
The Russians refuse to withdraw the 
Mission, and say it is within the under- 
standing with our Government. Her 
Majesty’s Government have committed 
themselves to that. But I venture to 
say that it is not within the understand- 
ing, and I think I have some right to 
speak upon this matter. The under- 
standing was, that Russia should exer- 
cise no influence in Afghanistan, and 
the sending of a Russian Mission to 
Cabul was an exercise of Russian influ- 
ence. Russia justified her military mea- 
sures by the disturbed state of relations 
with her which you had created. Why 
did not she justify on the same ground 
her Mission to Cabul? Why, if she had 
done so, the Mission to Cabul must have 
pees away at once, and it could never 

ave been renewed. But she put it upon 
a new ground, as to which she may have 
obtained information beforehand, that 
you were prepared to admit it. And, 
therefore, Russia has got now, by the 
allowance of the Government opposite, 
and for the first time and in complete 
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derogation of the communications with 
Lord Clarendon and Lord Granville, a 
title to send what she may think fit to 
call a Mission of courtesy and of a pro- 
visional character to Cabul as often as 
she pleases. That is the humiliation to 
which you have subjected yourselves by 
first making a demand and then tamely 
submitting to the rejection of it. And, 
now, how are the facts? Has the Mis- 
sion come back? It is of no avail whe- 
ther the Envoy has come back. You 
have established and allowed a title 
which may be renewed at the pleasure 
of the Russian Government. But we 
do not even know that the Mission has 
come back. It may be there at this 
moment, while you are making war 
against the Ameer. I do not like to ap- 
peal to national pride; but I think it 
requires a very small share of national 
pride to feel sentiments of very strong 
aversion to a tame submissal to Russia, 
while at the same time you are making 
glorification of marching your legions to 
Cabul. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) referred 
last night to vicarious punishment, and 
he did so with considerable justice. You 
have a ground of complaint against 
Russia, and you make war on the 
Ameer ; and, having made war on the 
Ameer, you are going to exact compen- 
sation from the Border Tribes. The 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been to make war upon the innocent for 
thefaults of the guilty. First, the Ameer 
must be punished for the offence of Rus- 
sia, and then the Frontier tribes must 
suffer for the vicarious faults of the 
Ameer. I do not know whether the 
House is aware of it, but I have here a 
curious document. It is a Treaty with 
the King and the Chiefs of Old Calabar 
and Duke Town, made by the Repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty, Mr. David 
Hopkin. The names of the Chiefs I 
need not attempt toread. The substance 
of the Treaty is this—‘‘ That the under- 
signed King and Chiefs of Duke Town, 
Old Calabar, undertake to forbid the old 
practice of inflicting punishment upon 
the innocent in room of the guilty in the 
whole regions of Old Calabar.” The 
Government will not object to this re- 
ference. The noble Lord has declared, 
in language which must recommend itself 
to all the Liberals in the House, that 
we should always be ready to change 
our ideas and our measures, and to re- 
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ceive instruction from all sources. Do 
not let Her Majesty’s Government, then, 
be ashamed to take a lesson from Old 
Calabar. Let them put an end to this 
system of making the innocent suffer for 
the guilty. If the Ameer has offended 
you—justly offended you—do not visit 
his sins upon the Frontier tribes; and if 
Russia has broken her engagements with 
you, do not visit the punishment of the 
breach of engagement upon the Ameer. 
I have now touched upon nearly all the 
points to which I need refer. The House 
has done me great kindness in listening 
to me for so long; but this question has 
an enormous range, and it requires time 
to deal with it. You have proceeded, as 
I have already stated, to make the re- 
ception by the Ameer of the Russian 
Mission a cardinal ground of offence and 
of aggression upon him at a time when 
you left him no other option whatever, 
and at a time when he was ready to en- 
danger his own independence as a Sove- 
reign for the sake of pleasing you. 
When you sent your Mission you re- 
ceived Reports from your own Vakeel 
on the 17th and 18th of September which 
should have led you to pause before you 
pressed its reception upon the Ameer. 
The Vakeel was a man you trusted ; you 
had no other Agent ; there was no other 
person to whom you could refer; and 
your own Agent, as reported by Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, advises you to 
postpone the project. He says the Mis- 
sion should be held in abeyance, other- 
wise some harm will ensue. On the 18th 
you sent that to which no Member or 
Representative of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, so far at least as I know, has 
supplied the slightest answer. On the 
18th September Sir Neville Chamberlain 
telegraphs another message— 

“ Another letter received from Nawab Gho- 
lam Hasan Khan after an interview with Wazir 
Shah Muhammad, who assured Nawab, on his 
oath, that the Ameer intimated that he would 
send for the Mission in order to clear up mutual 
misunderstandings, provided there was no at- 
tempt to force this Mission upon him without his 
consent being first granted according to usual 
custom ; otherwise he would resist it, as coming 
in such a manner would be a slight to him.’’—- 
[Afghanistan, No. 1, p. 242.] 

What had the poor man done? He had 
lost the advantage of all your promises, 
and he had seen your hostile prepara- 
tions at Quetta and elsewhere, and he 
had even been ready to endanger the 
internal tranquillity of his country for 
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the sake of meeting your views, and 
was now ready to receive your Mission, 
if you would only send it in such a 
way as to preserve his honour, his self- 
respect, and his dignity in the face 
of his Asiatic subjects. But then we 
are to be told that this poor quarrel 
did not turn upon the rights or wrongs 
of the Ameer, but upon the supposed 
necessity for the creation of a scientific 
Frontier. Before Lord Mayor’s Day 
the whole world was filled with idle 
rumours and with newspaper tales ; but 
on that day, when Ministers were to un- 
bosom themselves, all these foul vapours 
were to be dispersed by the rising sun. 
But what the rising sun did was to show 
us the necessity there was for our hav- 
ing a scientific Frontier in India. I am 
really loath to dwell upon the historical 
aspect of these extraordinary transac- 
tions. We are now at war; our gallant 
Forces are engaged in mortal strife. 
You have made this war in concealment 
from Parliament; in reversal of the 
policy of every Indian and Home Go- 
vernment that has existed for the last 
25 years; in contempt of the supplica- 
tion of the Ameer, through his Minister, 
that you would let things alone; in de- 
termined refusal to hear a new Com- 
missioner, when the Commissioner he 
sent to Peshawur was dead ; in opposi- 
tion to the views of your own Vakeel at 
the moment when he told you that the 
Ameer, if his sense of honour and self- 
respect were spared, and the men were 
withdrawn, would grant you a Mission ; 
at the time when you had accepted the 
Russian Treaty; at this time you de- 
clared that you wanted a scientific 
Frontier. Such are the extraordinary 
circumstances in which you are placed. 
And it is impossible to refrain from the 
recollection that an Afghan War is no 
new war. We made war in error upon 
Afghanistan in 1838. To err is human 
and pardonable. But we have erred a 
second time on the same ground, and 
with no better justification.. That may 
also be human; and if, as such, it be 
pardonable, it is certainly, to say the 
least, lamentable, and repeated error is 
a grief. This error has been repeated 
in the face of every warning conceivable 
and imaginable, and in the face of an 
unequalled mass of authorities, and in 
the face of your own Agent on the spot. 
It is proverbially said that history re- 
peats itself; and certainly the repetition 
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is in some cases singular and touching. 
There has rarely been an occasion in 
which there has been a nearer approach 
to identity than in the case of the pre- 
sent and the former wars. We have 
plunged into war upon the same ground, 
to act against the same people, and to 
fight against the son of the same man 
whom we previously fought against. 
There is still many a living being in 
Afghanistan whose memory bleeds at 
the recollection of the horrors we car- 
ried into their country and which we 
ourselves endured not yet 40 years ago, 
and yet all this is to be done over again. 
May Heaven avert the omen which may 
next suggest itself! May Heaven avert 
that catastrophe which befel our Army 
in 1841, and that sanguinary massacre 
which followed upon that catastrophe! 
But Her Majesty’s Government must 
surely feel that the terrible calamities 
of those four years could not pass away 
without leaving upon the minds of the 
people of Afghanistan most painful 
traces. How is it possible they could 
look with favour, except as the result of 
the long-continuance of kindly relations, 
upon the people who had invaded them 
without cause, and had suffered and 
made them suffer so profoundly as the 
consequence of that invasion? How- 
ever, it so happened that after 1842, 
and after the successful march of Pol- 
lock and the operations of Nott, 25 
years of wise and cautious and far-see- 
ing government prevailed, both in Eng- 
land and in India, and every effort was 
made to efface these painful memories, 
and to lay the foundation of a lasting 
concord. I remember a beautiful de- 
scription of one of our modern Poets of 
a great battle-field during the Punic 
Wars, in which he observed— 


‘‘ Wherefore a moment Nature was laid 
waste, and nothing but the tokens of carnage 
were left upon the ground; but day by day and 
hour by hour she, returning to her kindly task, 
removed one by one, and put out of sight these 
hideous tokens, and restored the scene to order, 
beauty, and peace.” 


It was a crisis like this that the Viceroys 
of this country were running through, 
and the Governments of this country, 
irrespective of Party, supported these 
Viceroys. I now ask, is all this to be 
undone? The sword is drawn; the 
bloody hand is to be manifested again, 
and is already manifested, in that un- 
happy country. The struggle may, per- 
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haps, be short. God grant that it may 
be short! God grant that it may not 
be sharp! But you, having once en- 
tered upon it, cannot tell whether it will 
be short or long. You cannot tell what 
will be its limits. You have again 
brought in devastation and again 
created a necessity which, I hope, will 
be met by other men, with other minds, 
in happier days; that other Viceroys 
and other Governments, but other Vice- 
roys especially—such men as Canning, 
Lawrence, Mayo, and Northbrook—will 
undo this evil work in which you are 
now engaged. It cannot be undone in 
a moment, although the torch of a mad- 
man may burn down an edifice which it 
has taken the genius, the skill, the 
labour, and the lavish prodigality of 
ages to erect. As I have said, it cannot 
be undone in a moment. The best way 
we can act is to look for the re-instate- 
ment of that pacifying and mitigating 
process which will ultimately, though 
remotely, result in success. In the 
meantime, I should have some hope of 
this Division, if I really believed that 
many hon. Members of this House had 
made themselves individually masters of 
the case which is disclosed in the deep 
recesses of those two volumes of Parlia- 
mentary Papers. They have not done 
and cannot do this, and, therefore, this 
vote will go as other votes have gone. 
You will obtain the warrant of Parlia- 
ment and the triumph of military suc- 
cess for the moment. That military 
success has not been quite so unchecked 
up to the present; but it has in sub- 
stance corresponded to that which led 
us on in 1838, and blinded us to the 
perilous nature of the step which we 
were taking. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, you will probably obtain sanction 
and the warrant which you seek. The 
responsibility which is now yours alone 
will be shared with you by the majority 
of this House. Many will decline to 
share it. Many will hope in the ulti- 
mate disapproval and reversal of your 
course by the nation; but even if the 
nation should refuse, and should indeed 
bow in submission to the tribunal of 
ultimate appeal, they will still feel they 
have discharged their duty in this criti- 
cal moment—a duty absolutely incum- 
bent on them, as they believe, if they 
are right in thinking that truth and 
justice are the only sure foundation of 
international relations, and that there 
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is no possession either for peoples or for 
men so precious as a just and honour- 
able name. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: I feel, Sir, 
that I rise at an immense disadvantage 
in following the right hon. Gentleman ; 
and I must, therefore, ask the indul- 
gence of the House while I refer to 
some subjects which he has mentioned, 
and some, perhaps, to which he has not 
alluded. I cannot but give my admira- 
tion and entire concurrence to the con- 
cluding sentences of his speech; for I 
should be one of the last men in this 
House who would wish to see this coun- 
try engaged in an unjust and unneces- 
sary war. But while I admire that 
passage in the speech of my right hon. 
Friend, I cannot help saying that I 
thought the first part of his speech was 
marked by a very narrow and bitter 
spirit. I fail to see why a man of his 
eminence should have thought it neces- 
sary to enter into a close and narrow 
verbal criticism which, surely, does not 
constitute the point at issue. I was also 
surprised to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man object to the observation of the 
noble Lord who commenced the debate 
this evening, that ‘‘we shall continue 
our hostility until we have received the 
due submission of our enemy.” The 
views of the noble Lord are those of a 
majority of this House, and are shared, 
I believe, by a very large section of the 
public, both at home and in India; and 
I cannot, therefore, understand anyone, 
in face of the fact of such a policy 
being approved, expressing a hope that 
our Forces should turn back until the 
object with which they were put into the 
field had been attained. Again, the 
right hon. Gentleman was rather hard 
upon the noble Lord when he charged 
him with having made statements that 
could not be verified by the Books and 
which had no shred of truth. [Mr. 
GiapstTonE: Proof.] Well, proof. Then, 
again, he charged the Government with 
having saluted the country with 500 
pages of information, and then asked 
the House, at a short notice, to give an 
opinion upon that information so af- 
forded. But the right hon. Gentleman 
has spoken often enough on this subject 
in the country, and has, in language 
sufficiently strong to satisfy anybody, at- 
tacked the policy and the conduct of the 
Government without having in his pos- 
sesgon a single one of those 500 pages. 
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We know perfectly well that he has 
been making his case without sufficient 
facts to support his statements and ar- 
guments; and it is, therefore, rather 
hard for the right hon. Gentleman 
to come down here now to charge the 
Government with reckless negligence 
and gross mis-statements in the course 
of these Papers. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not wish to 
be misunderstood. I have only made 
the charges this evening against two 
documents. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: It is quite true 
that the charges have this evening only 
been made against two documents ; but 
in the country he has charged the 
whole Government with reckless and 

ross misconduct and mis-management. 

Mr. GuapstonE: No.] But I say yes; 
and I intend to prove it. The right hon. 
Gentleman says there has been a broken 
statute; but he defers his proof of his 
statement to another day. I, however, 
do not propose to let that statement 
alone. I am going to call attention, not 
only to what the right hon. Gentleman 
has said in this House, but to speeches 
which he has made beyond its walls— 
speeches which ought, in my opinion, to 
be brought to the bar of public opinion 
by means of the debates which proceed 
inthis House. Before proceeding with this 
branch of my subject, let me say, in re- 
ference to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), who 
raised this debate, that I never heard a 
mass of Parliamentary Papers handled 
with more precision and accuracy by a 
Member occupying a seat on a back 
Bench than was shown by the hon. Gen- 
tleman. He based upon his quotations 
and references some rather sweeping 
charges against the Government; and 
the House will agree with me that there 
never was a time when more sweeping 
invective was applied to an Executive 
Government than has been used with- 
in the last three months. As I have 
said, the hon. Member for Bedford used 
some rather strong expressions; but 
they were the very milk of human 
kindness compared with what we have 
been lately accustomed to; it is like 
sucking painted lollypops, after the ex- 
pressions we have so recently heard 
out-of-doors—expressions the considera- 
tion of which ought not to be postponed, 
but at once proceeded with. Once so 
brought forward, it is easy to show the 
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country how little foundation there is for 
the charges, except in the fever by which 
they were engendered. On another 
point, also, I must give credit to the hon. 
Member for Bedford for the way he ad- 
yocated the case of Lord Lawrence. He 
has tried to make out as good a case, 

erhaps, as could be made out for the 
an ea and impotent policy of Lord 
Lawrence. [‘Oh!”] That it was 
blundering and impotent I can prove 
from documents laid on the Table of the 
House. Lord Lawrence has taken a 
very active part in this matter; there- 


- fore, I am desirous to refer to him for a 


few minutes. He is an ex-Viceroy of 
India, and the confidence and the favours 
of the Sovereign have been heaped upon 
him. He is at this moment the head 
of the Ameer’s Afghan Committee in 
London. It is the same Lord Lawrence 
whose epistolary indiscretions have as- 
tonished the town; and itis he to whom, 
not through any Party feeling, the 
public opinion of the country, through the 
papers and correspondents, points as one 
of the principal authors of the mischief 
and troubles in which we are now placed. 
4 Oh!’?] That may be contested ; but 

shall prove it. I take the opinion of 
one of the best of the men who have 
written on this subject — Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. I look upon Sir Henry 
Rawlinson as a most impartial witness. 
[4 laugh.] The noble Marquess (the 
Marquees of Hartington) laughs at that ; 
but no one can doubt that Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, from his long experience in 
matters affecting Eastern interests, is 
fully capable of giving an opinion on 
such a question. Well, he says our 
troubles commenced with the hesita- 
tion of Lord Lawrence in recognizing 
the Ameer Shere Ali as the right- 
ful Ruler of Cabul after the death of 
Dost Mahomed ; and if the noble Mar- 
quess questions the accuracy of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, I must refer him to 
the Duke of Argyll, who, in a letter pub- 
lished in the newspapers, also admits 
the troubles with Afghanistan have been 
owing to the period while he was in the 
Gladstone Administration. After find- 
ing that repeated over and over again in 
the papers, I was surprised to, hear the 
hon. Member make this audacious state- 
ment. The hon. Member said—‘‘ The 
front of the offence was Lord Salisbury’s 
letters in 1875, and to him must be 


attributed the cause of the present war.” 
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T have been in Parliament a good many 
years, and heard a great many state- 
ments and hostile remarks against the 
policy of Members of different Govern- 
ments; but I do not think that I ever 
heard a more unfair or ungenerous state- 
ment in attacking a Government than 
to assert publicly that the cause of this 
war is due to Lord Salisbury. I was 
anxious to bring the point before the 
House, in order to show that the Papers 
cannot sustain that view of the hon. 
Member for Bedford. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
says he has listened to everything in the 
course of this debate, and has read all 
the Papers. I have also listened to the 
debate, and have read the Papers with 
as much ability as I can bring to bear 
upon them; but I must say that after 
all the explanations and declamations 
against the Government, I fail to recog- 
nize or to accept the full weight and 
burden of the indictment which has 
been so freely levelled not only against 
the Executive of this country, but 
against Parliament itself which has 
supported the Executive; and, indeed, 
one of the accusations of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- - 
wich is that Parliament having sup- 
ported the Government, that Parlia- 
ment ought to be got rid of. I am 
anxious, however, to express my feeling 
—which, I believe, is shared by a great 
many hon. Gentlemen in this House as 
well as in the country—and that is a 
feeling of anxiety and concern as re- 
gards these affairs that are going on in 
the North-Western Frontier of India. 
It is an anxiety which arises, not from 
any mistrust as to the result of the mili- 
tary operations in the difficult Passes 
and mountain fastnesses which separate 
Afghanistan from our Indian Empire. 
I hope—and I am sure I am expressing 
sentiments which everyone will share — 
that the arms of England, under God’s 
Providence, will be completely success- 
ful in the work in which they are en- 
gaged. We trust that the gallant little 
army—not ‘‘our legions;” the right 
hon. Gentleman says we are pouring our 
legions into Afghanistan; there is an 
army of 30,000, not one-half of them 
within the Ameer’s territory at present 
—will rival and emulate the heroic 
valour and discipline of the British arms, 
which have on every field shone con- 
spicuous. Even at this moment we 
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have proof of that in the successful 
strategic achievement of General Roberts 
and his comrades. No one can doubt 
or mistrust the success of this expe- 
dition; but I share the opinion ex- 
pressed to-night by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. I see dangers that may arise 
from the very success and the victories 
which we may achieve. I think nothing 
has been more truly said than that our 
difficulties will arise with the anxieties 
and troubles of the diplomatic negotia- 
tions which must ensue notonly in dealing 
with the Ameer of Afghanistan, but pro- 
bably, and most certainly, with an enemy 
concealed behind the Ameer’s back, who 
has had, no doubt, a great hand in 
these troubles. It is because I share the 
anxieties of both sides of the House in 
this respect that I am glad the sugges- 
tion of the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Hartington), on the first night of the 
Session, did not find acceptance. I am 
glad that the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford has given this House an 
opportunity of stating its opinion frankly 
and fully before Christmas. We shall 
now know fully the views entertained 
upon this most serious and grave ques- 
tion. No doubt the object, in a Party 
sense, is to pass a Vote of Censure upon 
the Cabinet; and if the hon. Member 
succeeded there would, probably, not 
only be a change of Government, but, 
what is far worse, a change of policy 
also. The right hon. Gentleman has 
said a good deal to-night, in answer to 
the noble Lord (Lord John Manners), 
about the old way and the new way, and 
I think he has put a very unfair con- 
struction on the object which the noble 
Lord had in view when he made that 
remark ; but certainly I should be very 
much surprised if, after the vehemence 
of the right hon. Gentleman, the sugges- 
tion of the noble Marquess had been 
allowed, that we should say nothing. It 
is important to bear in mind the sudden 
change of front made by the Opposition. 
Let us recollect the first night of the Ses- 
sion. Earl Granville said—[‘‘ Order!”’] 
— perhaps you will repudiate it — 
“No!” ]—Lord Granville said— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: It was observed 
by Lord Granville the other night— 
[“ Order !”” }—I think, Sir, Iam in Order 
in referring to this? Well, Lord Gran- 
ville was understood to say that it was 
almost impossible to move any Amend- 
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ment expressing any definite opinion 
upon the action of the Ministers. In 
this House, the same night, the noble 
Marquess went a great deal further. He 
was most emphatic. On the first night 
hesaid—‘‘ The Papersare so voluminous, 
and the matter is so new and requires 
such careful consideration, that no hon. 
Member would be justified in calling at- 
tention to this grave question and pro- 
nouncing a final opinion on the conduct 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government.” 
A great change, then, has come over 
hon. Members. I have referred to 
strong language. The hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) used some 
strong language. He was very angry 
with the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) for making the 
suggestions he submitted on the first 
night of the Session, when so many hon. 
Members were ready torush into the fray. 
The right hon. Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Goschen) made use of an ex- 
pression also bearing upon the policy of 
the Government, and said that the Go- 
vernment had intentionally kept back the 
Papers. I must say that, in my opinion, 
if ever there was a Government which 
has been lavish not only in the infor- 
mation it gave, but in the anxiety and 
desire it has shown to communicate it, it 
is the present Government. Why, the 
House has had a Book of 500 pages got 
ready for its use in the course of a few 
days. Then there isthe junior Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), who 
is not satisfied with the statements of 
anyone. The hon. Gentleman will ex- 
cuse me for saying so; but he has not 
had much experience in this House, 
and he is always ready to bring forward 
his patent medicines for remedies. 
‘‘Chamberlain’s plans” are so con- 
stantly brought forward in the Midland 
Counties that I am quite sick of them. 
Then there is the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), who, of course, 
cannot sit still, though I must say that 
the hon. Member’s knowledge of Indian 
affairs always commands the respect of 
the House, and although many hon. 
Members do not share his opinions they 
are sure to catch the attention of the 
House. This change of front on the 
part of the Opposition is very curious. 
Here we have seven or eight malcon- 
tents—what a hideous chorus of mal- 
contents from every Liberal point of the 
political compass—al] finding fault with 
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the noble Marquess for what he has 
done, with the policy and wishes of 
Lord Granville expressed in ‘another 
place,” and with the policy of the Go- 
vernment. From whence comes this 
change of front? It is quite clear 
that the fever heat, the virulent spirit, 
and the active mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich, 
is the cause of it. The Motion of 
the hon. Member for Bedford is a 
Vote of Censure and Want of Con- 
fidence. That is the broad issue; but 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich calls it a ‘‘ narrow issue.” 
There must be a difference even in the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman be- 
tween broad and narrow. It is quite 
clear from what we have heard to-night 
that if he did not want to turn out the 
Government, he wanted a change of 
policy in the affairs of India, and to 
bring back those who in his Adminis- 
tration had been the cause of the war. I 
think that the difficulties which have 
arisen have been occasioned bythe policy 
of the Gladstone Administration; and 
that the stain to which the right hon. 
Gentleman eloquently alluded in his con- 
cluding remarks, notwithstanding all 
the apologies for ex-Cabinet Ministers, 
all the profuse recriminations and epis- 
tolary correspondence of ex-Viceroys 
of India, must be on the Members who 
acted in that Administration. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he should like to 
see those who had broken the statutes 
brought to the bar of public opinion. 
The right hon. Gentleman is one of those 
who Shas for a very long time, from 
very incomplete “information, been in- 
dulging in severe charges against the 
Government; and he and Lord Law- 
rence are, perhaps, the two men who 
have most embarrassed the Government. 
Lord Lawrence has published a corre- 
spondence of 17 columns of The Zimes. I 
do not know whether hon. Members 
have read it, but I have, and I must say 
it was most weary, weary reading. Lord 
Lawrence is a man of.very great autho- 
rity; but, under the circumstances, I 
should pay very little respect to his 
opinion on this subject. Lord Lawrence 
has made many statements in the coun- 
try as to the Ameer and to the Committee 
in London, and he is one of those who 
have given the most information to 
our enemies. Lord Lawrence, however, 
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at Bradford to discuss the war, and the 
causes which brought it about, wrote to 
the Committee declining to attend — 
the Papers having then been presented 
—and said—‘‘I am so busy with the 
Papers on the Afghan affair that time 
alone would not permit me to be pre- 
sent at your demonstration.” ow, 
we must recollect that for weeks before 
Lord Lawrence was so thoroughly well- 
informed on the case, in his own opi- 
nion, that he had been attacking the 
policy of the Executive, and making ac- 
cusations in thenewspapers, which every- 
one thought were wholly uncalled for. 
Well, then, there is a Member (Mr. 
Childers) whom I see the solitary oc- 
cupant of the front Opposition Bench. I 
hope he may have a vested right in 
that Bench. I do not wish to disturb 
him from it; and I think he is most likely 
to have a vested interest in that Bench, 
if the Members of the Opposition to 
which he belongs continue to be so pro- 
fuse in their differences of opinion. I 
was shocked at the remarks which he 
made the other day at Pontefract on 
the conduct of the Government; for it 
would be wiser for a man who has 
been a Cabinet Minister to abstain from 
criticism until he is able to inform 
himself of the facts of the case. But 
what we most complain of on both 
sides of the House is the vulgarity with 
which Lord Salisbury has been treated, 
and the bad taste that has been dis- 
played with reference to Sir Bartle Frere. 
I must say I believe Sir Bartle Frere is 
one of the most distinguished servants 
of the Crown. He has administered 
a Colony, and is serving his country in 
very difficult circumstances. An im- 
mense responsibility has been cast upon 
him; and I do think it was a bold 
thing, not to use a stronger term, for 
the right hon. Gentleman to have made 
use of the sort of expression which he 
did with regard to Sir Bartle Frere. 
Mr. CHILDERS: The right hon. 
Baronet will forgive me for inter- 
posing. The expression I made use of, 
to which I presume he alludes, did not 
in any way refer to Sir Bartle Frere. 
It was altered in a newspaper in such 
a way as to make it refer to Sir Bartle 
Frere. The moment I read that mis- 
construction of what I said I wrote to 
the newspaper in question, stating that 
the expression was not rendered as I 
had rendered it; that I, being one of 
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Sir Bartle Frere’s oldest friends, and 
valuing most highly his public services, 
could not by any possibility have used 
such an expression about him. That 
letter has been printed; but I pre- 
sume the right hon. Baronet cannot 
have read it. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: I am extremely 
sorry if I have misrepresented the 
right hon. Gentleman. But the right 
hon. Gentleman will, no doubt, feel 
indebted to me for having given him an 
opportunity of making the remarks he 
has just made. I now come to the 
opinions expressed not only here, but 
elsewhere, by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich. He is one 
of those who indulge in violent invective, 
and the violence of his invective against 
the present Government almost exceeds 
the bounds of probability. His speech 
at North Wales and his speech at Green- 
wich contain language that is almost 
surprising. The contents of his speech 
at Greenwich, I am sorry to say, I 
have at my fingers’ end. He spoke 
two hours by Greenwich time. The right 
hon. Gentleman began his indictment 
against the Government in this way. 
He said—“ During the last three months 
we hoped we might have a period of re- 
pose.”” Now, nobody can for a moment 
suppose that the right hon. Gentleman 
stands in need of any repose. All I 
can say is, that during that period he 
found himself at leisure to interfere in 
a great many things, and, amongst 
others, in election matters in the bo- 
rough which I have the honour to re- 
present (Tamworth), although I am not 
at all afraid that his interference will 
produce the effect which he may have 
anticipated from his kind good office. 
But the right hon. Gentleman, on the 
occasion to which I am referring, went 
on to say— 


“We cherished a hope that by refraining from 
criticism—a hope even against reasonable ex- 
pectation—the aim of the Government might at 
length be directed towards appeasing the pro- 
longed troubles and perils which they had so 
considerable a share in creating. How were we 
rewarded? By the disclosure of a new danger, 
a new peril, in the controversy which has been 
opened with the Ruler of Afghanistan.’’ 


Now, let me observe, in passing, that this 
question, instead of being only now 
opened by the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
is a question which, I think, ever since 
the time of Lord Dalhousie, has been con- 
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stantly under the notice of the Govern- 
ment of this country. One of the last 
acts of Lord Dalhousie’s official life was 
to invite the attention of the Government 
of the day to the necessity of having— 
what the right hon. Gentleman was 
pleased to sneer at to-night, though I 
was glad to observe his sneer fell flat on 
the House—a scientific Frontier on the 
north-western portion of our Indian 
Empire. The right hon. Gentleman 
also complained of the Government 
having studiously withheld information 
from the country and Parliament in 
regard to their dealings with Afghanistan; 
but the charge, like many others, met 
with little encouragement. Well, the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman from 
which I was quoting runs on very much 
in the same groove. He seems to be of 
opinion that the occupation of Quetta, 
which was not in the territories of the 
Ameer, was a great cause of complaint 
and a just offence to that Ruler. 
(General Sir Grorcze Batrour: Hear, 
hear! ] The hon. and learned Pundit, I 
am not surprised to find, concurs in that 
opinion. But the right hon. Gentleman 
further pointed out that if any offence 
had been given it had been given by 
Russia. ‘Russia,’ he said, ‘‘solemnly 
undertook to abstain from all inter- 
ference in Afghanistan. The agreement 
was made with us.’”’ Well, no doubt 
an agreement was made in 1869 that 
Russia should not interfere in the affairs 
of Afghanistan or have a Mission there; 
but I was sorry to find the right hon. 
Gentleman follow up his statement by 
the question—‘‘ Why do you fight with 
Afghanistan? why do you not go to war 
with Russia? Why attack the poor 
Ameer, a poor weak savage; why 
not fight Russia?’ The right hon. 
Gentleman knows perfectly well that that 
is not the real way to look at this 
question. You may, by means of your 
rhetoric, put it with some apparent force 
in that light; but, in my humble judg- 
ment, that is not the way in which it 
ought to be regarded. A great insult 
has been offered to this country by the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, and for that 
insult he ought, in my opinion, to be 
made directly responsible. But the right 
hon. Gentleman goes on to say—‘‘I hope 
the people of England will make some 
comparison between the England of 18738 
and the England of 1878.” Well, I 
think they have already made such 4 
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— and that public opinion has 
in the clearest manner run entirely 
counter to the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Administration in 1873. 
More than that, we now occupy a po- 
sition in the eyes of the world which we 
could not then command. I have taken 
pains to find out not the opinion of the 

eople of England, because that we 
boom, but that of foreign nations; and 
there are few things to my mind more 
remarkable than the way in which the 
Government of 1873 is spoken of by 
eminent foreign statesmen in Germany, 
France, andelsewhere. How, forinstance, 
does Prince Bismarck speak of the 
Gladstone Administration in the Memoirs 
which have been recently published ? 
He treats it with contempt. We are 
told that when Prince Bismarck read 
Lord Granville’s despatch about Russia 
and the Black Sea, he smiled and said— 

“They speak of future complications. Future, 
indeed! that is not the way in which resolute 
people speak. They are Parliamentary talkers, 
and dare not do anything. No; nothing is to 
be feared from them, just as nothing was to be 
hoped for from them four months ago.” 


I will now give the House the opinion 
of M. Gambetta, who is decidedly the 
first man in France, and who will 
occupy a great space in the future 
history of that country, if he will only 
keep himself from fighting duels at less 
than 35 paces. In a remarkable article 
in The République Frangaise he expresses 
his astonishment that the revelations 
made by Lord Cranbrook, saddling the 
Gladstone Administration with the re- 
sponsibility of having alienated the 
Ameer, should not have silenced the 
Liberals. Zhe République Francaise says— 
‘This does not prevent the Afghan Com- 
mittee, which has the support of Mr. Gladstone, 
from pursuing its task of harassing the Govern- 
ment, even at this critical hour. Lord Lawrence 
is no more deterred now by the reflection of the 
ill he can do to his country than was Mr. Glad- 
stone during the crisis in Eastern Europe.” 


That is a very remarkable statement 
to appear in such a journal. But to 
return to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He goes on to say— 


“Tt is the duty of the people of England to 
think of the condition in which we are as citi- 
zens and politicians. Government by reserve, 
government by mystery, government by breach 
of law, government by bringing the Crown out 
of the position in which the Constitution has 
placed it to expose the Sovereign to personal 
responsibility! It is idle to tell you that the 
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attempts of the present Government have been 
to magnify the Sovereign. Make her Empress, 
forsooth! Yes, ladies and ‘gentlemen (“I 
should think the ladies must have been pleased 
at the compliments to their Sovereign’’) the 
Liberal Party will be the special champion, at 
the next election, of the ancient Monarchy 
against those who, that they may cover it with 
flattery and adulation, are adopting measures 
but too likely to sap its foundations.” 


Now, it appears to me that for an ex- 
Prime Minister to allude to his Queen 
and Sovereign in that way is open to 
the gravest objection, and I should 
have thought that he would have ab- 
stained from that sort of language. 
The right hon. Gentleman comes next 
to the despatch of Lord Cranbrook. 
We have heard a great deal about 
the famous paragraph 9, and I have 
listened to the right hon. Gentleman 
when, almost in solitary grandeur, he 
said seven times over that it was not 
only with the 9th clause he found fault, 
but that there were many other counts 
of indictment against the Government 
which he intended to bring under the 
notice of the House. How does the 
right hon. Gentleman talk of Lord 
Cranbrook? He says—‘‘I will en- 
deavour to avoid severe epithets,” and 
then he goes on to characterize this able 
despatch and says—‘‘The entire effect 
of paragraph 9 produces an impression 
absolutely false.’ He says—‘‘ The 
despatch asserts what is totally untrue.” 
‘Tt is also untrue,” he adds, ‘‘ that the 
Viceroy was instructed to postpone the 
subject,” which subject, however, ac- 
cording to the Papers, he did postpone. 
Then he goes on to say—‘‘ This para- 
graph conveys a totally wrong impres- 
sion, as if it had been expressed in the 
severest language of calumny.” But 
these, of course, are not severe epithets! 
Then, again, ‘‘these Papers are garbled.” 
What can go further than this? And 
the right hon. Gentleman is not using 
severe epithets when no language can 
be made more severe. I am really 
ashamed to trespass on the time of the 
House with these extravagancies of lan- 
guage of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I will not now go through these 
Papers. I do not even wish to give an 
outline of that despatch of Lord Cran- 
brook; but I should like to warn the 
House that they must not believe a 
great deal they hear about the re- 
sponsibility resting on Lord Salisbury. 
This question of the Ameer was always 
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to the front since the time of Lord Dal- ; 
fact of the case is that there is a funda- 


housie, who, with the approval of Lord 
Aberdeen, made the Treaty to which 
reference has been made. Then came 
the transfer of the Government of India, 


and then the internal troubles of 
Afghanistan. Lord Lawrence was in 


India in 1869, and pursued that policy 
of masterly inactivity, which, to my 
mind, was the most blundering short- 
sightedness any Viceroy could employ. 
The way in which he regarded the va- 
rious claimants to the Throne of Afghan- 
istan is instructive. Within a few months 
we find him recognizing three sons of 
Dost Mahomed as each comes up. No 
doubt it is a want of decision in his cha- 
racter that led to the difficulties in which 
we are placed, and where a man like 
Lord Mayo would certainly have created 
a very favourable impression on Shere 
Ali. Matters went on, as we have heard, 
till this Mission, which the right hon. 
Gentleman has described in strong 
terms. May I state the conclusions to 
which I think we must arrive and pray 
the attention of the House for a short 
time longer? We must recollect that 
affairs in Central Asia in 1878 are not as 
they were in 1876, and why? Surely 
owing to Russia. Now, the question 
is—and it is brought home to the 
country—can Afghanistan be safely 
surrendered to Russia? Does the al- 
tered position of Russia in Central Asia 
entail a corresponding change of policy 
on our part? The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) endeavoured to 
show that we had left the old path ; but 
new events obliged us to leave it. The 
Duke of Argyll himself said that we 
ought not to allow Afghanistan to be- 
come in any degree subservient to Rus- 
sia; and yet look at the position of Merv 
and Herat, and see how Russia is gradu- 
ally drawing its meshes round Afghan- 
istan. You cannot deny it. The Duke of 
Argyll, however, qualified his remark by 
saying that ‘‘ the ordinary consideration 
of an enlightened policy are enough to 
guide us.” Thatis a beautiful and philo- 
sophical expression; so philosophical, 
in fact, that the Ameer did not under- 
stand it. Hence Russia is pressing on 
every side but the North-West Frontier 
of our Indian Empire on the territory of 
Afghanistan. And, lastly, one point 
that has not been referred to in the 
debate rises in my mind; you may 
blame the conduct either of this Go- 
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vernment or of the last; but the real 


mental difference between the policy of 
the two. I will tell you in what it con- 
sists. It is a difference in the manner 
of regarding Russia. The former Ad- 
ministration made common cause with 
Russia; the present Government is not 
blind or indifferent to the interests of 
this country. Over and over again I 
have heard the right hon. Gentleman 
use the expression—‘‘ Letus imitate the 
good deeds of Russia.” That was the 
policy of the late Government, and they 
were sent about their business. This 
present Government adopts the wiser 
policy of Lord Palmerston, which was 
expressed in these words, and which 
said of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg— 


“* When there is moderation at St. Peters- 
burg you may be quite sure it will be followed 
by duplicity of action.’ 


Take the advice of Palmerston—the 
most truly British statesman that ever 
ruled the country; recollect how all 
through his life he foresaw our difficul- 
ties and always set his face against this 
Power. Over and over again have I 
expressed my dissatisfaction with the 
action of Russia ; and I am a disciple of 
Palmerston, and advocate facing the in- 
trigues with which Russia works her 
way. When I condemn the action of 
Russia I condemn it as a most hideous 
despotism, which accepts no law but the 
will of an Autocrat, and recognizes no 
liberty but its own licence. For these 
reasons I differ from the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, and concur in 
the policy of the present Government. 
During these troubles in India many 
people have expressed an opinion that 
the burden of Government is too great 
for this country. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich con- 
cluded his remarks to-night with a most 
eloquent peroration about the services 
of Lord Canning, Lord Mayo, and many 
others, in which hetold ushow their great 
object was to sow peace and prosperity 
on the borders of our Empire. And 
thisis very true. But we must recollect 
that the right hon. Gentleman is one of 
those who think that our Indian Empire 
is too much for us to bear, and that, 
therefore, we might part with it. 
(‘*No!”] The hon. Gentleman says 
“‘No;” but there is a periodical called 
The Nineteenth Century, in which the 
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right hon. Gentleman had an article on 
the duties of England, in which he 
says, with regard to our Possessions in 
India— 

‘‘ Here is a tutelage unexampled in history, 
one-sixth of the human race. The truth is, 
we are met on every side with proofs that 
the cares and calls of the British Empire are 
already beyond the strength of those who 
govern and have governed it.” 


What does that mean? Does that quo- 
tation not bear out my statement with 
regard to the right hon. Gentleman? 
Perhaps, under another Government 
than the present we might possibly find 
its cares and calls too much for those 
who attempt to govern it. I have to 
thank the House for the kindness with 
which it has listened tomy remarks; and, 
in conclusion, I will venture to supple- 
ment them with only another sentence. 
J recollect on the first night of the pre- 
sent Session an hon. Member said— 
“ After all, Afghanistan is but a buffer, 
as it were, between England and Rus- 
sia.”’ I, in common with many others, 
repudiate altogether such a sentence as 
that. England requires no buffer be- 
tween herself and any other Power. She 
meets her Allies with frankness, and her 
enemies face to face. We require no 
buffer in our dealings with any other 
Power. It is, therefore, with feelings 
of confidence that the Government will 
follow a wise policy in these matters, 
difficult though they may be, that I am 
prepared, on this grave occasion for the 
country and the House of Commons, to 
support the Government as against the 
Vote of Censure that has been proposed. 
And, in spite of all the bickerings of 
Party malice, in spite of the grave in- 
discretions of those who ought to have 
known better, and—I sayit with feelings 
of shame and sorrow—in spite of the 
attempts that have been too often made 
of late to run down our country to the 
profit of our enemies, I believe from my 
heart that the Executive in these grave 
and serious circumstances have followed 
the straight and honest path of duty, of 
honour, and of national self-respect, 
without which qualities the character 
and the influence of the proudest nation 
in the world—like Carthage of old and 
Rome in her decline—must soon wither 
and decay. 





Mr. LEATHAM : Mr. Speaker, the | 
right hon. Baronet who has just sat | 
down (Sir Robert Peel) has made, as 
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he always does, an amusing and ener- 
getic speech; but I do not think that he 
has given us very much to reply to. He 
has taunted us with making a change of 
front. There has been no change of 
front. The noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington), on the first night 
of the Session, distinctly referred to the 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread); and if 
he stated that he would not pronounce 
an opinion until he had read the Blue 
Books carefully, his hesitation was pro- 
bably due to the fact that he did not 
possess the remarkable memory of the 
right hon. Baronet. I will not follow 
the right hon. Baronet in his attack 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the’ 
Member for Greenwich, for he is here to 
defend himself, and is quite able to do 
so; but I think the right hon. Baronet 
might have spared him the comparison 
with a pettifogging attorney, which was 
rather a strong expression to fall from 
so great a purist as the right hon. 
Baronet. The right hon. Baronet has 
found fault with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the terms in which he has 
referred to Russia, which he said were 
unbecoming in an ex-Minister; but 
before he sat down he himself spoke of 
Russia as ‘a hateful and insidious 
Power.” In attacking Lord Lawrence, 
who is not here to defend himself, the 
right hon. Baronet attacked his own 
Friends, who were in Office at the time 
and fully approved of the policy of Lord 
Lawrence. In his despatch of 26th 
December, 1867, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer writes to the Indian Govern- 
ment, that there was nothing in the 
Treaty of 1855 requiring Great Britain 
to support the pretensions of Shere Ali 
Khan, or of any other Chief, unless his 
policy appeared likely to promote the 
internal tranquillity and independence of 
Afghanistan. With regard to the pro- 
gress of Russia in Central Asia, Her 
Majesty’s Government ‘‘see no reason 
for any uneasiness, or for any jealousy.” 
The conquests which Russia has made, 
and, apparently, is still making, in that 
region are, in their opinion, the natural 
result of the position in which Russia 
was placed, and 

‘afford no ground whatever for repre- 
sentations indicative of suspicion or alarm on 
the part of this country.” 
The right hon. Baronet attributed 
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the whole of the present difficulties to 
the policy of the late Government. 
regret very much that the Government 
had not the benefit of the right hon. 
Baronet’s counsel. It might have saved 
them from the “stains” of which he 
spoke. But Ido not attach much im- 
portance to the controversy—as to whe- 
ther or not the late Government can be 
made to appear, remotely, indirectly, 
and wholly unintentionally on their part, 
responsible for the present war. I cannot 
help thinking that the plea which we 
so constantly hear, whenever the acts of 
the present Government are impugned, 
that the late Government said some- 
thing, or did something, which coun- 
tenanced or caused what the present 
Government are doing now, is a little 
unworthy of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Surely, it is neither very dignified, nor 
very courageous, the moment your policy 
is assailed, to seek to throw the blame 
upon an Administration which ceased to 
exist nearly five years ago; but I have 
observed that this is the course which is 
almost invariably resorted to by the 
apologists of the Government, whenever 
they find themselves in an awkward cor- 
ner. For example, if we call public at- 
tention to what we regard as the extra- 
vagance of the Government, we are told 
that the vast expenditure of the country is 
not due to extravagance, but to measures 
which were passed by the late Govern- 
ment eight or ten years ago. Now, no 
doubt measures were passed which gave 
an opening for expenditure; but the 
opening has been most diligently im- 
proved. Again, I remember that when 
the Government found itself in what I 
must call its first serape—with reference 
to the Slave Circular—the Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the last 50 years was 
ransacked in order to find something 
which Lord Palmerston or Lord Claren- 
don had written, which was supposed 
to justify the course then being pur- 
sued by the Government, but which 
they afterwards happily abandoned. 
And now, when we complain of this 
Afghan War as unnecessary and unjust, 
we are triumphantly told that but for 
something which Lord Northbrook said 
to the Ameer five years ago it would 
never have occurred. Surely, Sir, we 
have had a great deal too much of this 
‘* Please, Sir, it wasn’t me ”’ line of de- 
fence; a great deal too much for the 
credit of a Government which ought to 


Mr. Leatham 


{COMMONS} 


_have a policy of its own, and one which 
I|is susceptible of defence on its own 
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merits. Every one admits that it would 
have been preposterous if the late Go- 
vernment had done what the Ameer de- 
manded, and engaged to defend him, 
through thick and thin, against all 
comers, without taking adequate gua- 
rantees that their support should not be 
abused. How were they to know what 
whim might enter his head with regard 
to his own succession? Were they to 
make themselves parties to all the in- 
trigues of an Oriental harem? and as 
regards his foreign relations, how was 
it possible that they should guarantee 
him against the consequences of acts over 
which they could exercise no control ? 
The late Government was not quite so 
ready with its guarantees and protec- 
torates; it was not quite so eager to 
back everybody’s bill, and to mortgage 
the resources of the country. But I will 
engage to say that even the present Go- 
vernment, lavish though it has been 
beyond all precedent with the national 
guarantees, and prodigal beyond all ex- 
ample of the national future, would have 
paused beforethey committed themselves 
to that kind of guarantee, the denial of 
which is now assigned as the reason for 
the estrangement of the Ameer. Indeed, 
we have the despatch before us which 
contains the instructions of the Govern- 
ment to the new Viceroy upon this very 
point ; and if we take into consideration 
the new condition as to Residents in the 
Afghan cities, the assurances to be given 
to the Ameer were certainly not more 
liberal than those which Lord North- 
brook gave him. Well, then, if placed 
in the same circumstances you would 
have acted in everything which is essen- 
tial in the same way, is it generous, is 
it quite manly, to seek to lay this dis- 
aster—for disaster it is—at their door ? 
I must confess, Sir, that if I had not 
formed an opinion already as to the jus- 
tice of this war, I should conceive the 
gravest prejudice against it merely from 
the line of defence which has been 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
First we have this attempt to shuffle off 
the responsibility on to other shoulders. 
Then we have the secret despatch, pre- 
pared with a strict regard to publicity. 
Or is it because the Government wholly 
despair of keeping anything whatever 
secret that they send a document, which 
is not intended to see the light, to the 











Press before the ink is dry? Why is 
there this extraordinary discrepancy 
among the authorities as to the object 
of the war? Why have we so much cir- 
cumlocution at the India Office, and so 
much candour at the Mansion House? 
Why is it that we hear nothing about a 
scientific Frontier at the India Office, 
and nothing about anything else at the 
Guildhall? To read the despatch one 
would suppose that we were driven into 
war by the intolerable insults of the 
Ameer. Tolisten to the Prime Minister 
one would suppose that we were making 
war with the most brutal indifference to 
right and wrong. Whom are we to be- 
lieve—the Secretary for India, writing 
secrets for everybody to read, or the 
Prime Minister proclaiming before Gog 
and Magog reasons which everybody 
would desire to keep secret? The Prime 
Minister’s reasons I must decline to dis- 
cuss. Itis enough that there is no living 
casuist, except perhaps Zhe Times, who 
would dare to defend them on moral 
grounds. This is a Christian country ; 
and if the Premier wishes to know what 
is to be said against his reasons, we must 
leave him alone with the Archbishops. 
Well, Sir, if that be so, an observation 
which is attributed to one of the greatest 
of our living poets exactly describes the 
situation. He said— 


“Now that the robbery had commenced, 
he hoped it would be conducted with as little 
murder as possible.” 


But are the reasons of the Indian Secre- 
tary much better? If we refer to the 
Ultimatum, we find the casus belli de- 
scribed in effect as follows—namely, the 
reception of a Russian Envoy 


“at a time when a war was believed to be 
imminent, in which England and Russia would 
have been arrayed on opposite sides,” 


and the repulse of the English Mission. 
The Secretary of State says— 


“Such Missions are customary between 
friendly neighbouring States, and are never 
refused except when hostility is intended.’’— 
[Afghanistan, No. 1, p. 254.] 


an exquisite 


Now, surely, there is 
Just as though 


naiveté in these words. 


the controversy as to whether such 
Missions should be received at all— 
or any Missions—or whether any Eng- 
lishman, official or non-official, should 
be admitted to the territory of the Ameer 
had not been going on all through this 
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voluminous Correspondence. It is simply 
absurd to treat the Ameer as though he 
were an European Power, who understood, 
and had made himself a party to, all the 
courtesies and requirements of European 
international life. The Ameer stands 
altogether outside such requirements. 
If he did not, all your diplomatic repre- 
sentations would have been unnecessary, 
and your Mission would have gone to 
Cabul as a matter of course. But he 
stands so far outside them that he will 
not permit even your traders to penetrate 
into his territory. It is laughable, after 
indulging in negotiations extending over 
many years with the view of bringing 
about a state of things which may ap- 
proximate in some degree to that which 
exists as a matter of course among Euro- 
pean nations, to turn round upon this 
half-savage Prince and to apply the 
rules of Europe. In Europe you receive 
Embassies, as a matter of course, from 
every nation with which you are not in 
a stateof war. Why? And this leads 
me to the kernel of the whole matter. 
It is because in Europe Embassies are 
not sent with a view of dictating your 
foreign policy and crippling your inde- 
pendence. But will the hon. Gentleman 
who represents the India Office in this 
House (Mr. E. Stanhope) deny that 
those were the objects of the Mission 
which we proposed to send to Afghan- 
istan ? Who ever heard of an European 
Mission 1,000 strong, and armed te 
the teeth? But if such a Mission pre- 
sented itself at any European Court, 
where is the Court so craven as to re- 
ceive it? And let the House bear in 
mind that we had received no encourage- 
ment to send this Mission. No attempt 
had been made to ascertain whether it 
would be distasteful to the Ameer. Every- 
thing which had occurred would lead to 
the inference that it would be distasteful 
in the extreme. You had no right to 
expect that your Mission would be re- 
ceived in a friendly manner; yet, be- 
cause it was not received in a friendly 
manner you pronounce the act to be one 
of ‘‘enmity and indignity against the 
Empress of India,” and the right hon. 
Baronet talks about the ‘ direct insult” 
which the country has sustained. But 
the Ameer, basing his notions upon the 
state of things which you had not only 
permitted, but sanctioned—the practical 
isolation of Afghanistan—and upon the 
understanding which you had with him, 
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and with Dost Mahomed before him— 
that these Missions should not be sent 
without his permission—could not fail to 
regard the approach of an armed and 
uninvited British Mission as an act of 
enmity and indignity done to himself, 
and an insult which he could not put up 
with, if he were to retain the respect of 
his subjects. As it seems to me, no 
pains were spared to insure the failure 
of this Mission. Not only did you de- 
mand its admission in a peremptory 
tone—not only did you back it up 
by the assembling of a great armed 
force, but you proclaimed throughout 
all India what you were about to do; 
and you went the length of summoning 
neighbouring Native Princes to witness 
the success of your exploit. Your ex- 
ploit did not succeed; and I must say 
that I respect the Ameer for the line 
which he took. It was not a prudent 
line; perhaps many persons will con- 
sider it almost a foolhardy line; but 
the act was the act of a man who did 
not lose his self-respect in the presence 
of great dangers, and who resolved to 
fall an independent Prince rather than 
to live on in shameful vassalage. But 
no doubt I shall be told that the Ameer 
had departed from his position of iso- 
lation by admitting the Mission from 
Russia, and that he did so at a time 
when his marked preference for Russia 
was very galling to this country. I 
admit it; and if the war with Russia 
had taken place, you would probably 
have been justified in regarding him as 
the ally of Russia, and in making war 
upon him. But the war with Russia did 
not take place ; and this episode in your 
quarrel with Russia ought to have gone 
the way of the quarrel itself. There 
have been diplomatic representations 
with regard to the Russian Embassy ; 
and we are told that they have been 
successful. But the point to which I 
wish to draw the attention of the House, 
after the remarks of the right hon. 
Baronet, is this—that the offence for 
which you are chastising the Ameer 
was not the offence of one man. There 
were two parties to it. There was the 
man who received the Embassy, and the 
man who sent it. Whois the greater 
offender—the petty Prince who yields his 
trembling friendship, or the great Em- 
peror who demands and extorts it ? His 
designs, at all events, were distinctly 
hostile. His Mission was intended at 


Mr. Leatham 


{COMMONS} 
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the moment as a deliberate menace. If 
there is anything about the Mission 
which constitutes a casus belli, you are 
fighting the wrong man. Nothing ap- 
pears to be too bad for the weak one; 
the strong one you leave altogether 
alone. Is it because you very much pre- 
fer punishing the weak one? If so, I 
commend your prudence; but I have no 
words of commendation for your mag- 
nanimity. And what a moment you 
have chosen for this war? Granting, for 
the sake of argument, almost everything 
which youask; granting that you had 
aright to make this war; where was the 
supreme necessity of making it ata 
time when every enterprize in the coun- 
try absolutely demands repose? Right 
hon. Gentlemen seem to live in a para- 
dise of their own, and in utter ignorance 
of what is passing around them. The 
oldest Member of this House cannot re- 
call the time when all the great interests 
of the country have suffered as they 
are suffering now. There have been 
periods of depression in trade, periods 
of depression in manufacture, and 
periods of depression in agriculture; 
but when have all three been smitten 
by the same simultaneous overthrow? 
Do right hon. Gentlemen reflect that if 
the cloud which is hanging over the 
country be not speedily removed, we 
shall have to face times of the most 
frightful penury—if not of the most 
dangerous discontent? Is this a time 
to go about brandishing your sword in 
everybody’s face? You have reduced the 
industry of the country almost to des- 
pair already by your incessant menaces 
and your perpetual appeals to arms. 
Hardly have we escaped one danger be- 
fore we find ourselves in the presence of 
another. But, whether escaped or not, 
they are all equally costly. Did anyone 
ever hear of such preparations as those 
for this Afghan Expedition? I hear 
that we have purchased 60,000 camels 
—that is, a chain of camels tied head to 
tail and extending for 120 miles! The 
first camel would be marching into the 
market place at Bristol when the last 
camel was still stalking through the 
streets of London. It is monstrous that 
such expenses should be thrown upon 
the half-bankrupt Treasury of India. 
It is almost equally monstrous that they 
should be thrown upon us, with our de- 
clining resources, saddled, as we are, 
with another war, and thrown upon us, 
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too, for the maintenance of a policy 
which we have never sanctioned ? What 
is that policy? Is it the policy of the 
Mansion House? That is a policy from 
which the conscience of the country 
openly revolts. Is it the policy of the 
India Office? Are we making war be- 
cause the Ameer will not receive our 
Residents into his cities? That is the 
concession which only the other day 
Lord Mayo pledged the good faith of 
the country should never be asked of 
him. Some persons say that we have 
gone to war because the Government 
have roused a war spirit in the country 
which they cannot control, and which 
they are anxious to gratify at the least 
risk. That reminds me of the story of 
the learned attorney, who was being run 
away with in his carriage, and cried out 
to his coachman—‘‘ John, can you stop 
the horses?” ‘‘No, sir,” said John. 
“Then drive into something cheap.” 
But whatever may be the object of the 
Government in making war, there is an 
uncomfortable suspicion abroad that 
the quarrel has not been forced upon us, 
but that we have picked it. How 
otherwise can we explain the breaking 
down of the Conference at Peshawur? 
No one can read this Correspondence 
without arriving at the conclusion that 
the Government resolved to force our 
tesidents upon the Ameer by fair 
means or foul. To crown all, comes the 
declaration at the Mansion House. I 
must confess, Sir, that I find it quite 
impossible to reconcile all this with a 
policy of prudence and justice; and 
therefore that Iam unable to sustain the 
Government by any vote of mine in a 
course which, I am convinced, all hon- 
ourable men, when they cease to be 
blinded by Party and prejudice, must 
eventually condemn. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, it was highly 
improbable the Government would, in 
the present state of trade and commerce 
of the country, drive the country into 
war if it could be avoided. He did not 
think the people of England would take 
much interest in recriminations in Par- 
liament. What they were concerned 
about was the question—Was the war a 
just and necessary war? If it were 


proved to be just, they would approve of 
it; if not, they would condemn it, and the 
Government who were responsible for 
it. He believed the war was just; and 
an attentive perusal of the Papers had 
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convinced him that the man who was to 
blame was the Ameer himself. It was 
his perversity, obstinacy, and folly that 
brought the calamity on his country. 
Those who blamed Lord Salisbury for a 
change of policy should bear in mind 
that the policy of a country changed 
with circumstances. To show how capri- 
cious and untrustworthy this Ameer was 
he would like the House to see what ap- 
peared in page 126 of the Papers on 
this subject. They would there find 
the following telegram from the Vice- 
roy to the Deputy Commissioner at 
Peshawur :— 

‘¢ The Viceroy has been informed that Sirdar 
Mahomed Yakoob Khan came to Cabul under a 
safe conduct from the Ameer, and that notwith- 
standing the safe conduct he has been placed in 
custody by His Highness. The Viceroy, as a 
friend and well-wisher to the Ameer, hopes this 
report is untrue, and desires strongly to urge 
His Highness to observe the conditions under 
which the Sirdar has come to Cabul. By so 
doing the Ameer will maintain his good name 
and the friendship of the British Govern- 
ment.”’ 


From first to last the Ameer had insisted 
upon an offensive and defensive alliance 
with England—first, to guarantee him 
against civil war, to uphold him on the 
Throne against all rivals, and to gua- 
rantee to him the nomination of his son 
as heir apparent; and next, to guarantee 
him against external aggression, and 
hold him harmless against all foreign 
foes. Our policy had been not to en- 
tangle ourselves with intestine quarrels 
with Afghanistan, irrespective of the 
good conduct and rule of the Ameer. 
At a time when Europe was in a most 
critical state, when Russia was on the 
confines of Turkey, and a war was about 
to begin, the issue of which no man 
could foresee, and in which we might 
ourselves very possibly be engaged, we 
made a request of the Ameer that an 
Envoy should be sent from Simla to 
Cabul to discuss with the Ameer the re- 
lations between the two countries. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich said that the Government 
took the statement of that Envoy, and 
treated his representations as containing 
a true account of the grievances of the 
Ameer, when we should have relied en- 
tirely on what was said by the Cabul 
Envoy who came subsequently to Simla. 
That contention on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman was, in his opinion, al- 
together wrong, for the Agent whose 
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version of the Ameer’s grievances was 
accepted gave it to us after having been 
in the most confidential communication 
with the Ameer. Upon the statement 
of the Ameer himself the Viceroy was 
justified in saying that the grievances 
put forward by that mouthpiece were 
those upon which the Ameer insisted. 
At the Peshawur Conference between 
Sir Lewis Pelly and the Ameer’s Envoy, 
the latter was informed that the Ameer’s 
accepting a British officer to reside on 
the Frontier would be the condition of 
our agreeing to an offensive or defensive 
alliance. The Treaty was actually pro- 
posed, and it rested on that condition. 
The Envoy said he had no power to ac- 
cept the condition, and the negotiations 
were broken off. Then it was said we 
had, in that case, acted precipitately, 
because another Envoy was .on his way, 
who had full powers to treat. Why 
should they believe that, when we had 
for months before been negotiating with 
Envoys from Afghanistan, and all this 
time four or five Russian Agents were 
intriguing at Cabul? The Russian Mis- 
sion to Cabul was, he might point out, 
received with great pomp and parade, 
and was by no means to be regarded as 
a matter of mere courtesy, as was shown 
by the evidence contained in the Papers. 
What, then, were we in those circum- 
stancestodo? It had been said that we 
ought, instead of dealing with Afghan- 
istan, to have gone to Russia; but we had 
taken that course, and had asked for ex- 
planations. Asa matter of mere self-de- 
fence we were bound to do something to 
prevent Russia from intriguing in Af- 
ghanistan and converting it into a Rus- 
sian Province. But it was a mistake to 
suppose that we intended the Envoy 
whom we proposed to send to the Ameer 
to be a permanent official; we had 
merely asked the Ameer to allow us to 
send an Envoy on a temporary Mission 
for the purpose of placing the relations 
between the two countries on a more 
satisfactory and a sounder footing. It 
was contended that we had violated In- 
ternational Law by trying to force an 
Envoy on the Ameer; but that was not 
so, and it had been distinctly laid down 
by that eminent jurist, Sir Robert Philli- 
more, that to refuse to receive an Envoy 
at all amounted to a breach of Inter- 
national Law. Our Mission having been 
rejected by the Ameer, we had given 
him ample time to repent of the insult 
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which he had inflicted upon us; and he 
wished to know from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite what other course they would, 
in similar circumstancs, have pursued 
than that which had been taken by the 
Government? Were we to retire from 
Afghanistan baffled and defeated? Such 
a course would, he maintained, be un- 
worthy of England, and would have dis- 
graced us in the eyes both of Asia and 
Europe. The war, therefore, in his 
opinion, had been forced upon us not 
by any fault of our own, but by the mis- 
conduct of the Ameer himself, and we 
were bound to uphold the honour, safety, 
and dignity of the country. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that his hon. and learned Friend who had 
just sat down had set out by declaring 
that although there might be those who 
would not agree with him, he believed 
that the sole cause of this war was the 
conduct of the Ameer himself, and he 
ended his speech by a statement which 
implied that he evidently believed that 
he had proved what he asserted; but 
the whole tendency of his remarks went 
to prove that the cause of offence came 
from Russia. His hon. and learned 
Friend had remarked that it had been 
asserted that there was another Envoy 
on the road at the time the Conference 
was ended at Peshawur; and he used 
words, which he afterwards qualified, 
that he would not believe a word of it, 
and that the Envoy had no power. 
(Mr. Forsyru: I said no power to ac- 
cept a Mission.] The hon. and learned 
Member could not know that. The 
Viceroy evidently believed it. At page 222 
would be found these instructions to Sir 
Lewis Pelly— 


“Tf, in the meanwhile, new Envoys or mes- 
sengers arrive to continue negotiation you will 
tell them that your powers are terminated.”’ 


So that it was quite clear that Lord 
Lytton had considerable reason to be- 
lieve that there was another Envoy on 
his way with permission to treat, and 
even to agree to our proposal. His 
hon. and learned Friend had said it 
was a just and necessary war, and he 
defined a just and necessary war as a 
war in which there was a just cause for 
offence. In order to ascertain whether 
& war was just and necessary, the first 
document to which it was usual to refer 
was the Proclamation. Any hon. Mem- 
ber, however, who looked into the Pro- 
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clamation of Lord Lytton, which had 
been circulated only that morning, would 
find that it consisted of unsupported 
assertions, hardly any one of which was 
capable of direct proof; and it was 
somewhat singular that no speaker who 
had followed the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich had taken up his challenge 
to justify the terms of that document. 
He now came to the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
(Sir -Robert Peel), which to those who 
sat waiting for the customary fireworks 
gave the impression that for once the 
owder must have been damp. The 
right hon. Baronet had referred to Sir 
Henry Rawlinson as being an impartial 
witness on the Afghan Question; but 
the fact was that, eminent though Sir 
Henry Rawlinson might be in many 
respects, he was upon that question a 
very one-sided authority. The right 
hon. Baronet then went on to speak of 
the foreign policy of the late Govern- 
ment; but it was somewhat singular 
that he, who had at the time supported 
it, should now lose no opportunity of 
making an attack upon it. Again, the 
right hon. Baronet probably knew that 
the language used by M. Gambetta re- 
ferred to a transaction of which he had 
most warmly approved; and when he 
spoke of the policy of the Opposition as 
supporting Russia over much, he might 
remember that no speech was ever more 
strongly Russian than that of the Prime 
Minister in 1876. The case against the 
Government was that the Ameer was 
not, on the whole, unfriendly until he 
had been forced into the arms of Russia 
by Lord Lytton’s policy, as revealed to 
him in July, 1876. To this the Go- 
vernment speakers had replied that a 
few communications had passed betwoen 
General Kaufmann and the Ameer be- 
fore that date. Now, those communica- 
tions had been made known by Shere 
Ali to the British Agent; they were not 
important, and they were made by means 
not of Russian, but of Russian-Afghan 
Agents. They were, in short, communi- 
cations of which just complaint should 
have been made to Russia rather than 
tothe Ameer. The Under Secretary of 


State for India had declared that Lord 
Salisbury had had the gift of prophecy, 
and had foretold the attempt of Russia 
to establish influence in Afghanistan. 
But he was reminded by that statement 
of that astrologer who prophecied long 
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life to an English King. The King 
having died immediately, the astrologer, 
in disgust, prophecied his own death 
upon a given day, and killed himself in 
order to make his prophecy come true. 
Lord Salisbury, by his instructions to 
Lord Lytton, had made his own pro- 
phecies come true—that the Ameer 
would be thrown into the arms of Russia. 
It was not his intention to examine once 
more the question that was at issue be- 
tween the occupants of the two front 
Benches. He thought the verdict of 
the country would be that on this se- 
condary point victory rested rather with 
Lord Northbrook than with the Govern- 
ment, in spite of the casuistry of Lord 
Salisbury. The Government speakers 
had tried to show that the late Govern- 
ment had refused to guarantee Shere 
Ali against foreign conquest; and that 
for that reason he had thrown himself 
into the arms of Russia. That was not 
the case. The late Government had 
offered to guarantee Shere Ali against 
foreign conquest; but he wanted a gua- 
rantee against domestic insurrection. It 
might just as well be said that the pre- 
sent Government had refused to gua- 
rantee him, for they had made condi- 
tions—conditions which they knew he 
would not accept. Lord Northbrook 
would not consent to force Residents 
on the Ameer at the certain cost of war ; 
and Lord Lytton, a more convenient 
person, had been found—not so much 
a Viceroy as a diplomatist ; a Secretary 
of Legation rather than a ruler of men, 
and consequently a puppet in the hands 
of the Government at home. War had 
been determined upon. Everybody knew, 
but Lord Lytton said he did not know, 
that war was the certain outcome of 
the policy devised in Downing Street, 
and carried out by him. War for pres- 
tige ; war for the rectification of a Fron- 
tier. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), in the 
addition to the Amendment which he 
had placed upon the Paper, but which 
he had not moved, had singled out for 
special attack the concealment by Go- 
vernment from Parliament of their 
policy. He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had 
already said his say with regard to that 
concealment. The Government would 
seem to have been too busy preparing 
the candidature to the Bulgarian Throne 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Christchurch (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
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to lay Papers at the proper time before 
the House. For example, Lord Lytton’s 
Proclamation of War, published on No- 
vember 22 at Lahore, and which ought 
to have been published in London on 
the 23rd, had not been circulated till 
the morning of December 10. Had it 
been published at the earlier date they 
would have been able to have verified 
its astounding and apparently unsup- 
ported statement that— 

“The Ameer had openly and assiduously 
endeavoured by words and deeds to stir up reli- 
gious hatred against the English, and incited 
war against the Empire of India.’’—[{Afghan- 
istan, No. 2, p. 20.) 


Lord Lytton did not come into court 
with clean hands, for he had made, also 
without proof, a year and a-half before, 
a similar assertion in his memorable 
despatch about Khelat and Quetta. 
That Quetta case was, indeed, worthy of 
more notice than it had received ; for it 
was both the strongest of all the in- 
stances of concealment of information 
from the House, and the main cause of 
the present Afghan War. There had 
been frequent allusions in that House, 
in the other House of Parliament, 
and in the Press, to many debates in 
which various Members of the Govern- 
ment had, on different occasions during 
the last three years, declared that they 
had initiated no change in our Indian 
Frontier policy. Little allusion to the 
Quetta debate had yet been made; for 
his hon. Friends the Members for the 
Border Burghs and for Birmingham had 
quoted it only for another purpose. 
Now, the only open sign of the change 
of policy which had occurred had been 
the advance to Quetta. That advance 
—the vast moment of which was clear 
now, but obvious at the time to all who 
were acquainted with the history of our 
Frontier policy — had been, accord- 
ing to the practice of the present Go- 
vernment, made without the knowledge 
of Parliament. Several Questions 
which had been put in that House 
had elicited a portion of the facts; but 
again, according to the practice of the 
present Government, re-assuring words 
had been spoken, the effect of which had 
not afterwards been confirmed. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had, as 
usual, talked to the House in the man- 
ner in which a dentist would talk toa 
child. The force sent forward had been 
called an ‘‘escort.””’ The House had, 
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over and over again, been informed that 
the occupation of Quetta was not in- 
tended to be permanent. Now, even at 
that time, it was intended that the 
occupation should be permanent, and 
contracts for permanent barracks had 
been made. He himself-(Sir Charles W, 
Dilke) was not opposed ‘to the occupa- 
tion of Quetta from what might be 
ealled the military point of view; in- 
deed, he had written in its favour as 
long ago as 1867, distinguishing care- 
fully between political and military con- 
siderations; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the debate of August, 
1877, had taken exactly the opposite 
view, and had declared that he was 
opposed to the occupation from the 
military point of view, and that political 
considerations alone might be adduced 
in its favour. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his speech, said that he 
belonged to the school which was 
‘‘rather for keeping back, and not commit- 
ting us to advancing beyond our Frontiers, 
I have always demurred to the idea 
which has been put forward by some, that 
the best way to mect danger is to advance 
beyond our Frontier, and ‘have always held 
that the true lines we ought to lay down for 
ourselves are these—to strengthen ourselves 
within our Frontiers, and to do so by a combi- 
nation of measures, moral and material. 
It is most important that we should in every 
possible way endeavour to husband the wealth 
and resources of India... . rather than that 
we should expend our force by distance, and 
weaken ourselves by an unwise advance.’’— 
[3 Hansard, ecxxxvi. 718-19.] 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer went 
on to explain that these were the views 
which he had always held as to the best 
means of protecting India from attack, 
and “‘ there was no change whatever in 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.’”’ Looking to the vast importance 
in its bearing upon our relations to the 
Ameer—that was to say, from the poli- 
tical point of view, which our occupa- 
tion of Quetta had had—it was interest- 
ing to note that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had used the words, ‘‘as to 
the occupation of Quetta, or rather what 
hasbeencalledthe occupation of Quetta” 
—for he denied that there had been an 
occupation— 


“Tf we are to regard that advance from a 
military point of view—a step in the nature of 
taking up acertain position to defend ourselves 
against an apprehended attack—then I should 
maintain the opinion that it would be a false 
move.” 
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But, he went on to explain, all that had 
been done had been 
“to send an Envoy there. . . accompanied 


by a sufficient escort to secure him an hon- 
ourable reception.’’—[ bid. p. 720.] 


Now, it was very singular to notice that 
those were exactly the same words which 
were afterwards made use of by the 
Government with regard to the de- 
spatch of Sir Neville Chamberlain and 
his lancers as Envoy and escort to Cabul. 
He did not know whether Shere Ali 
read the Parliamentary debates: they 
had his own statement for the fact that 


he read Sir Henry Rawlinson’s books 


and memoranda, so perhaps he did. If 
he did, or if he was advised by those 
who did, he must have drawn his own 
conclusions. With regard to Quetta, at 
all events, the mask was off; and it 
must be borne in mind that the House 
had been kept in ignorance of the ad- 
vance until the occupation of Quetta 
had become an accomplished fact. The 
House had then been assured that it 
was no occupation at all, and had been 
told that all that we had done was to 
send an Envoy accompanied by a suffi- 
cient ‘‘ escort’ to secure him an honour- 
able reception. Yet, at that very time, 
the erection of permanent barracks had 
already been begun ; the telegraph had 
partly been laid down; and a survey had 
been made with a view to the extension 
to Quetta of the Indian railway system. 
There was another singular resemblance 
between the action of the Government 
in the Quetta matter and their action in 
the present case. The Papers with re- 
gard to Khelat and Quetta had been 
asked for in March, 1877, and they had 
been pressed for anxiously in April. 
They had been promised ‘‘immediately ” 
in April, and they had been distributed 
on the 21st July, when it was altogether 
too late for the House of Commons to 
interfere. Three and a-half months 
appeared to be the usual time during 
which the present Government was 
accustomed to keep back Papers of vital 
moment which they had promised to 
give ‘‘immediately.”” Now, even Sir 
Henry Rawlinson had admitted that the 
occupation of Quetta was a most serious 
matter, and had said— 

“Tt is doubtful how such a proceeding would 
be regarded at Candahar and Cabul. .... If, 
as is more probable, the tribes in general re- 


garded this erection of a fortress—above the 
passes, although not on Afghan soil—as a 
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menace, or as a preliminary to a further hostile 
advance, then we should not be justified, for so 
small an object, in risking the rupture of our 
friendly intercourse.” — [ Afghanistan, No. 1, 


p- 41.] 


That was exactly the view which he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had always taken. 
It was the view which the present 
Government kad taken at one time, and 
their sudden departure from it had had 
the effect which everybody, which even 
Sir Henry Rawlinson himself, had an- 
ticipated. Yet, as he had shown, the 
Government had kept all knowledge of 
the momentous step from Parliament 
until it was too late, and even after it 
was accomplished had assured the House 
that there was no occupation, and no 
change of policy. He would now, for a 
few minutes, dwell upon the facts re- 
vealed by the Papers ‘‘ Central Asia, 
No. 1.” It was a humiliating story. 
On August 8 last the India Office had 
written to the Foreign Office to the effect 
that Shere Ali had received a Russian 
Mission backed by ‘‘ four columns” with 
‘15,000 men,” and suggesting that he 
had received the Mission ‘‘ under pres- 
sure.” The India Office insisted that 
the Russian Government should be 
brought to book, the ‘‘ Russian Cabi- 
net’ as they said—a phrase which was 
rather wild, as there was not, and never 
had been, a Cabinet in Russia. These 
were their words— 

“It is the Russian Cabinet alone which is re- 
sponsible for the acts of its Agent, and it is the 
Russian Governor General of Turkestan, rather 
than the Ameer Shere Ali, who, with or with- 
out authority, is at this moment pursuing a 
policy of which the effect must be to seriously 
agitate the minds of Her Majesty’s subjects 
throughout India.’’— [Central Asia, No. 1 
(1878) p. 143.] 

He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) thought so 
too; but what had their valiant Govern- 
ment done? They had begun by the use 
of brave words. They had informed 
Russia of what they, very properly, 
had called her ‘‘ breach of her engage- 
ment.’’? They told Russia that she was 
“menacing” the ‘integrity of Afghan 
territory.”” It was Russia, not England, 
who, according to England, was menacing 
the integrity of Afghan territory in Sep- 
tember last. On the 19th August, and 
again early in September, we had been 
defending the integrity of Afghan terri- 
tory. On the 9th November we were 
“rectifying our Frontier ” by helping 
ourselves to Afghan soil. Looking to 
[ Second Night. ] 
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the present condition of Afghanistan, 
it would seem as though our defence of 
the integrity of the Afghan territory 
had been as fatal to that integrity as our 
defence of the integrity and independ- 
ence of the Turkish Empire had been 
fatal to the integrity of Turkey. Our 
Government had told Russia that it was 
‘‘impossible for us to ignore or over- 
look ’’ what had occurred. They in- 
sisted that the Russian Mission should 
‘‘be at once withdrawn.” Russia had 
laughed at us. The Russian Foreign 
Minister was away; the Czar was away ; 
the Acting Minister was away, having left 
the capital without sending a note to the 
British Embassy, although he had been 
courteously informed by the Embassy 
that we wished for an immediate answer. 
On the 10th September we had again 
insisted. Our Government then said 
that there was ‘“‘no excuse”? for what 
had occurred, and ‘pressed for a re- 
ply.” At last, after more than three 
weeks’ delay, we got a sort of reply. 
The words used with regard to the 
Russian Mission to Cabul were those 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had used a year-and-a-half before with 
regard to our ‘‘ Mission” to Quetta. 
The Russian Mission to Cabul was “ of 
a provisional nature.’ Naturally dis- 
satisfied with this reply; afraid to hit 
Russia, yet determined to hit somebody, 
our brave Government hit Shere Ali; 
in fact, they tied him down to hit him, 
not giving him time to get away. He 
had received a Russian Mission, re- 
ceived it, as we ourselves admitted, 
‘‘under pressure”’ from ‘‘four columns” 
of ‘£15,000 men,” and because he had 
done so we, shrinking from the possible 
consequences of our big words to Russia, 
fell on Shere Ali. The conduct of the 
Government had been the conduct of a 
bully; of a big boy afraid of another 
big boy, and hitting that big boy’s ac- 
quaintance, who was small. England 
had suddenly turned from its defence of 
the integrity of the Afghan territory in 
September, and in November was ‘“‘rec- 
tifying her Frontier” by the annexation 
of the Koorum. What could we expect 
to be the consequence of this cowardly 
policy? Had it made us any the safer 
against Russia? The result would pro- 
bably be the occupation by Russia of 
Merv, which had been, over and over 
again, declared to be the key to Herat, 
itself the key to India. The rectifi- 
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cation of our Frontier would do nothing 
towards. preventing that occupation, 
Had or had not our Government, by 
their action, made our possession of 
India more secure? The attack on 
Afghanistan, like the bringing to Malta 
of 7,000 under-officered black troops, 
like the Anglo-Turkish Convention, like 
the occupation of Cyprus by a fevered 
battalion as a “strong place of arms,” 
were all measures which had had for their 
object the security of India. Was India 
more secure at the present moment than 
it had been in the days of Lord North- 
brook’s rule? What was to be the out- 
come of the quarrel in which, by the 
action of the Government, they had be- 
come involved? They had been assured 
that there was to be no large annexa- 
tion. But it was necessary to provide 
securities that the well-meaning section 
of the Cabinet should not be dragged 
by Indian fire-eaters into an annexa- 
tion, or veiled annexation, of Afghan- 
istan. Annexation had been disowned, 
but Sir Henry Rawlinson was still 
awake and active, and possessed great 
influence with the present Indian Govern- 
ment, and with some members of the 
Cabinet. The first Napoleon had said— 
‘“‘There is but one disease of which 
great Powers die; they die of indiges- 
tion.”” The Government had swallowed 
Fiji, Cyprus, and the Transvaal, and 
these had not agreed with us too well. 
They had the power, if they so pleased 
it, to swallow Afghanistan; and in the 
spring their friends were certain to in- 
sist that they should do so. Should we 
be able to digest it? It was a tough 
morsel, as we should find to our cost. 
He denied that our Indian prestige could 
possibly be raised. On the contrary, he 
asserted that it must be lowered by con- 
duct of the kind he had described. The 
rectification of our Frontier was, of 
course, intended to make us safer 
against the advance of Russia; but he 
doubted whether it would have that 
effect ; and a rectification of our Frontier 
obtained at such a sacrifice of honour 
and dignity as had been incurred could 
certainly have no consequence of the 
kind. And as regarded its material and 
a effects, the probability was that 

ussia would think that her prestige in 
Asia would receive a blow if she did not 
make a move, which we would not be 
able to prevent, and our material and 
physical prestige would have suffered 
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vastly more than it would have gained 
by this unjust war. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, it 
was with great regret that he found 
himself, for the first time, taking part 
in a Party debate on Indian affairs ; 
but he should not complain if the debate 
had been carried on calmly, deliberately, 
and in argumentative language, such as 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
had throughout used. But his charge 
against the Government for withholding 
information about the occupation of 
Quetta was most unjust. His (Lord 
George Hamilton’s) own statements on 
a former occasion were perfectly con- 
sistent with the Papers now laid upon 
the Table of the House. In 1875, 
owing to the policy—or rather to the 
want of policy—which had been adopted, 
the affairs of Beloochistan were in 
frightful confusion. Lord Northbrook 
had before him three alternatives— 
first, the annexation of that country; 
second, the total abstinence from inter- 
ference with it—in which case, in all 
probability, some other Power would 
have interfered—and, thirdly, the course 
which Lord Northbrook himself had 
adopted. At the time that Lord Lytton 
was on his way to India he telegraphed 
to Lord Northbrook not to send an 
Envoy to Beloochistan until he arrived, 
because he wished to state the reasons 
for his interference in Beloochistan to 
the Ameer of Cabul, in order to allay 
any suspicions he might have as to 
our objects. Lord Northbrook, how- 
ever, did not comply with that request, 
but sent his Envoy a week before his 
successor arrived with his own instruc- 
tions. Major Sandeman succeeded in 
temporarily pacifying that country. Lord 
Lytton was far from wishing to occupy 
Quetta; even up to the end of 1876 he 
was adverse to it. The only reason of 
his doing so at last was because Major 
Sandeman and the military officers who 
went with him reported that Quetta was 
the only place the occupation of which 
would protect our trade, and fulfil the 
objects of our interference. He believed 
that if Lord Northbrook had been Vice- 
roy he would have pursued the same 
policy. They might, however, dismiss 
altogether this question of Quetta in 
discussing the affairs of Afghanistan. 
In the early part of the evening a very 
remarkable speech was made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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Greenwich. The right hon. Gentleman 
had carefully selected extracts from 
the context for quotation, the words 
of which were capable of bearing the 
exact construction which he wished to 
have placed upon them, and he made 
the choice for that sole and special pur- 
pose. Upon those quotations the nght 
hon. Gentleman based one of the most 
formidable indictments, or rather series 
of indictments, ever thrown at any 
Government. He stated positively that 
when Lord Northbrook left India the 
relations between the Indian Govern- 
ment and Afghanistan were perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No. In the main. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Oh! 
in the main. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, certainly. 
I said, ‘‘in the main;”’ and I repeated 
the phrase over and over again. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he would accept the correction of the 
right hon. Gentleman that he used the 
phrase ‘‘ in the main”’—whatever that 
might mean. The right hon. Gentleman 
next said that at the time at which 
we came into Office there was no reason 
whatever for attempting in any way to 
alter those relations. The right hon. 
Gentleman next said that the Indian 
Government deliberately and wantonly, 
contrary to the opinion of everybody 
who had any experience of Afghanistan, 
insisted upon forcing upon the Ameer 
officers whose location in Afghanistan 
would have been absolutely fatal to the 
independence of that country; that the 
negotiations were so conducted that they 
were intended to fail; that at the very 
moment the Viceroy knew the Envoy 
was coming to accept his terms, he deli- 
berately broke off negotiations lest they 
should be accepted; and that the In- 
dian Government had forced and hunted 
the Ameer into a corner, and had then 
on some frivolous pretext made war on 
him. The right hon. Gentleman then 
expressed his own opinion that the 
policy of the Government had not been 
what they pretended; but that their 
sole object throughout had been to 
annex a certain portion of Afghanistan. 
And the right hon. Gentleman, before 
he undertook to prove these allegations, 
took a course which it was to be hoped, 
for the credit of the House, would not be 
taken again—he deliberately stated that 
documents, signed by the Viceroy of 
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India, the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
and six of the ablest men in the most | 
incorruptible service in the world, were, | 
he would not say false, but contained 

gross and unpardonable errors and ex- | 
traordinary deviations from fact, which, 
as they all knew, was merely an orator- 
ical device for stating that the despatches | 
of the Indian Government were not true. | 
The right hon. Gentleman then found 
that there was one person in whom he 
could place implicit confidence; one 
whose every syllable was true, and 
against whose word any utterance of 
the Viceroy or his Council was not for 
a moment to be placed—this was the 
Envoy of the Ameer, who came down to 
Peshawur to negotiate on behalf of his 
master with the Indian Government. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman had had 
50 years of experience in political life, 
and he must know that when negotia- 
tions of that kind were entered upon it 
was the invariable custom for the nego- 
tiators to assume things which were not 
altogether correct for the purpose of ob- 
taining the successful issue of such nego- 
tiations; and that all through these Con- 
ferences the Afghan Envoy always acted 
upon the assumption that the Ameer 
had got everything he wanted, though 
this assertion was the exact reverse of 
the language used by the same Envoy 
in 1873. The right hon. Gentleman 
then proceeded to charge Lord Lytton 
with having thrown to the winds all 
the assurances of Lords Northbrook 
and Mayo; but it was capable of proof 
that the interpretation put upon those 
assurances by Lord Lytton was identical 
with those of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own Government. In support of the 
charges which the right hon. Gentle- 
man made against the accuracy of the 
Papers, he commented upon a state- 
ment in them that certain negotiations 
occupied several weeks which only took 
up a few days; but if he had examined 
the Papers a little more closely he would 
have found that these negotiations oc- 
cupied exactlyt hree weeks. Then with 
regard to the number of the grievances 
of which it was said the Ameer com- 
plained, the right hon. Gentleman en- 
deavoured again here to make a strong 
point; but here again he would find 
that the statements made by different 
Envoys were described accordingly ; and, 


set out in the Papers which had been 
presented to Parliament, without any 
attempt at concealment. All the Indian 
Government did was, finding there were 
eight grievances stated by the first man, 
of which four were very trivial, to select 
four out of the eight, calling them spe- 
cial grievances; and, as regarded the 
statement of the Afghan Envoy, they 
call especial attention to it in the fol- 
lowing words :— 


‘The statement of the Afghan Envoy, which 
is herein enclosed, in an interesting, instructive, 
and important document.” 


He could not understand how an ex- 
Prime Minister, possessing more official 
experience than anybody in the House, 
could come down and deliberately state 
that he would put implicit confidence in 
the statement of an Envoy from Afghan- 
istan—when it was in accordance with 
his own views—and would not credit 
what was set forth on their authority by 
the Viceroy and his Council. He re- 
gretted the right hon. Gentleman should 
have adopted such a course. Speaking 
from his own knowledge and experience 
as Under Secretary of State for India at 
the time when these transactions took 
place, he could assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the officers whose statements 
he had impugned were men of honour as 
high as was hisown. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman had eulogised every other 
Viceroy, but had held up Lord Lytton to 
the opprobrium of the House. He could 
not understand why Lord Lytton, whose 
responsibilities and difficulties since his 
assumption of office had been so grave 
and continuous, was to be thus treated 
by a political opponent. Lord North- 
brook had recently made some amazing 
statements; but the noble Lord was a 
man of honour, and he (Lord George 
Hamilton) implicitly believed in his 
good faith. He saw no reason, there- 
fore, why. Lord Lytton and his advisers 
should not be treated with a moiety, at 
any rate, of the confidence and considera- 
tion which we reposed in his predecessor. 
The charges launched against them by 
the right hon. Gentleman were very 
formidable ; and he hoped the House 
would excuse him if he went at some 
little length into what the actual state of 
affairs in India was when the present 
Government assumed office. If every- 


further, that all the statements as well| thing was at that time perfectly satis- 
as the reports upon them were fully | factory, then he would admit they were 
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unwise and deserving of blame in alter- | sequence, forced to interfere, and little 


ing the situation. If, on the other hand, 
it could be shown that their relations 
were unsatisfactory ; that every year they 
were getting worse and worse; that they 
might at any moment have been in- 
volved in a war with Russia, on account 
of entangling and undefined obligations, 
then he thought the position was altered, 
and that that which was in the one case 
unwise would be in the other absolutely 
necessary. It seemed to him that it was 
not thoroughly understood why successive 
Viceroys had attached such enormous 
importance to having a friendly and in- 
dependent Power in Afghanistan. Af- 
ghanistan had a Frontier from which at 
any moment the Natives could invade or 
make a raid on India. The people who in- 
habited those mountains were, to use the 
language of Lord Lawrence, ‘‘a faithless, 
lawless, plundering people,” who would 
join en masse an invasion of India from 
the West. It was an utter delusion to 
suppose that mountains were insuper- 
able obstacles to invasion. India and 
Italy resembled each other in their geo- 
graphical peculiarities; but no two 
countries had been so frequently and so 
successfully invaded as Italy and India, 
and in every single instance, save in our 
own case, the invaders of India came 
through the mountains. The reason 
there was so little danger there was that 
England was stronger in military power 
than Afghanistan. It was because they 
placed a large number of soldiers along 
the Frontier that they overawed the 
Afghans; and in proportion as the 
Afghans became disciplined and or- 
ganized, so must we increase our Fron- 
tier forces and our military expenditure. 
It was said that it would be much 
better if they devoted their attention 
to internal reforms rather than to 
strengthening their Frontiers externally. 
This was true to a certain extent, but 
to a certain extent only. In any coun- 
try, the people of which were homo- 
geneous and self-governing, the more 
contented the majority were, the stronger 
was the Government of that country. 
But the people of India were not homo- 
geneous, nor in any sense self-govern- 
ing. The history of India for centuries 
before our advent was the rule of suc- 
cessive warlike minorities over peaceful 
agricultural majorities. The intrigues, 
cruelty, and rapine of these warlike 
tribes and castes made India for many 
years one battle-field; we were, in con- 
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by little to absorb the whole country. 
We, by the strong arm of the law, 
gave to the majority of the Natives of 
India a protection, such as they had 
never had before, from those who 
for centuries had fattened on them. 
To keep these elements of turbulence 
and disorder under control, we sent 
large numbers of troops from this coun- 
try, and their presence maintained peace 
and order. The larger the number we 
had to station on the Frontier, the less 
there were for this purpose. To put 
our position in a graphic way before 
the House, let us assume that England 
was in such danger of invasion that 
it became necessary to garrison Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth with Metropolitan 
police. The absence of the guardians 
of the peace might incite the criminal 
classes of London to do that which their 
presence would effectually prevent. It 
was for grave practical reasons such as 
; these, and not for any chimerical dread 
of a Russian invasion, that we declined 
| to allow the influence of any European 
|Power to become predominant in Af- 
ghanistan, for the presence even of a 
few European officers with money and 
artillery would give us an infinity of 
trouble and expense. The next thing 
they had to consider was the means by 
which to attain that object. They made 
a mistake in 1838. They attempted 
internal interference and they failed, 
and for many years afterwards they 
| did nothing to re-establish friendly rela- 
|tions. The history of Afghanistan for 
{that period was well known to the 
House ; but he must express his opinion 
that the policy which was sometimes 
called the ‘‘ masterly inactivity” of 
Lord Lawrence, in 1864, had one great 
merit. It was a safe policy; but in 
every other sense it was absolutely un- 
worthy of a great civilized Power. What 
he said to the Afghan Princes was 
this—‘‘ You may fight and kill each 
other; we shall keep the ring. Nobody 
shall interfere with you; and the suc- 
cessful combatant, who shall temporarily 
establish his Sovereignty, shall be en- 
titled to the recognition of the English 
Government.” To such an extent was 
this carried that there was a record of a 
letter being sent to the then Sovereign 
of Cabul, and the messenger was in- 
structed to be careful who got it, as 
someone else might be in power when 
he arrived there. When Shere Ali over- 
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came his opponents Lord Lawrence 
departed from his policy, and assisted 
him with arms and money. That was 
done at atime, certainly, when Shere 
Ali least required them; but he was 
grateful. Lord Mayo succeeded in ingra- 
tiating Shere Ali at Umballa, not because 
he followed the policy of Lord Lawrence, 
but because he departed from it; for 
there was no identity whatever between 
the original policy of Lord Lawrence 
and that of Lord Mayo and Lord North- 
brook. Lord Mayo said that the policy 
which his Government had adopted was 
an intermediate policy. An interme- 
diate policy meant that it was the na- 
tural consequence of scmething already 
done; and, in this instance, consisted 
of laying down certain lines of action 
capable of expansion as time went on. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
said that Lord Lytton had extinguished 
the promises of Lord Mayo; but what 
authority was there for that assertion ? 
If the right hon. Gentleman would look 
at the official letter addressed by Sir 
Lewis Pelly to Shere Ali, he would 
find these words—‘‘The British Govern- 
ment repudiates all liabilities on behalf 
of the Ameer. It does not withdraw 
from any obligation previously con- 
tracted by it; but it emphatically denies 
that it ever incurred such obligations 
as those alleged by Shere Ali, and will 
never undertake such obligations with- 
out the amplest guarantees.” The in- 
terpretation which Shere Ali’s Envoy 
put on Lord Mayo’s assurances was that 
which already had been repudiated both 
by the Duke of Argyll, in 1869, and Lord 
Northbrook in 1873. Lord Mayo, during 
his Viceroyalty, succeeded in satisfying 
Shere Ali. He succeeded, not because 
he acceded to all or to most of his re- 
quests, but because Shere !Ali felt that 
he was dealing with a man he could tho- 
roughly trust. Between 1869 and 1873 
our relations with Shere Ali were most 
satisfactory—more so, indeed, than they 
had been at any period before or since. 
Then Lord Northbrook succeeded Lord 
Mayo, and was Viceroy from 1872 to 1876. 
He had a very high personal opinion of 
Lord Northbrook; but it could not 
be denied that during the time Lord 
Northbrook was Viceroy Lord Law- 
rence’s policy absolutely collapsed under 
the management of the late Govern- 
ment. The basis of that policy was 
this. ‘‘Be quiet in your Frontiers; do 
not in any way frighten the Afghans: 
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and the nearer Russia approaches to- 
wards Afghanistan, the more she will 
gravitate towards you—not from love to 
you, but from fear of the Russians.” 
What Lord Lawrence predicted took 
place. The Ameer became thoroughly 
alarmed at the advance of Russia, and 
applied for definite assurances of pro- 
tection. The Papers showed that his 
one object was to obtain definite assur- 
ances against Russian aggression. There 
had been some recrimination with regard 
to what took place in connection with 
the meeting at Simla. He thoroughly 
accepted Lord Northbrook’s assurance. 
But the question was not what interpre- 
tation we now, in 1878, placed upon 
Lord Northbrook’s assurance ; but what 
interpretation Shere Ali placed upon it 
in 1873. This was a point of some little 
importance. Shere Ali believed, as 
was clearly shown by his letter, that 
his request with regard to an alliance 
had been unconditionally refused ; and 
what steps did the late Government take 
to remove that impression? With the 
single exception of two telegrams from 
the Duke of Argyll, there is not a single 
line in the Office of despatches from the 
Duke of Argyll to Lord Northbrook on 
the subject during the whole time he 
was in India. When, however, the 
Duke of Argyll found his Party interests 
or his personal reputation attacked, he 
was not content to defend himself with 
meagre telegrams, but wrote three 
columns in ‘Zhe Times of vigorous in- 
vective. If but a moiety of the same 
industry had been displayed in 1873, 
in correcting Shere Ali’s misapprehen- 
sion, how different would our relations 
with him have been. While, on the 
one hand, Shere Ali found that his 
advances for an external alliance were 
rejected, on the other hand, unfortu- 
nately, Lord Northbrook was compelled 
to interfere, by protesting against the 
imprisonment of his son, Yakoob Khan. 
Thus the two principles of our previous 
policy were reversed; we refused an 
external alliance; we interfered in- 
ternally in what Shere Ali believed 
to be the most sacred of the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan. When he con- 
trasted the state of the relations which 
existed between Shere Ali and the In- 
dian Government when Lord Lytton 
arrived in India and those which existed 
on the arrival there of Lord North- 
brook, he was, he must confess, sur- 
prised at the observations on the subject 
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which had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. ing the Vice- 
royalty of Lord Northbrook the advance 
of Russia in Central Asia had been 
greater than during any former period. 
Khokand had been annexed; Khiva had 
been annexed, contrary to the assurances 
which had been | ge by the Russian 
Government; and a Treaty had been 
made with Bokhara which made Russia 

ractically supreme in all those regions. 
if therefore, there was any efficacy in 
the policy of Lord Lawrence Shere Ali 
ought to have been more friendly to us 
when Lord Northbrook left India than 
when he arrived there, because Russia 
was much nearer to our Frontier. Now, 
everybody who knew Lord Northbrook 
must be aware that he would leave no 
stone unturned to bring a policy in 
which he so thoroughly believed to a 
successful issue. Neither was he in 
any way overruled by the Home Go- 
vernment. Let the House contrast our 
relations with the Ameer in 1878, when 
he was ready to receive an English offi- 
cer on a friendly Mission to Cabul, and 
those which subsequently existed in 
April, 1876. The first act of Lord 
Lytton was to make exactly the same 
request, which was curtly refused. Up 
to 1873 Shere Ali gratefully received 
a subsidy from the Indian Govern- 
ment; for years previous to 1876 that 
subsidy was sullenly refused. Up to 
1873, almost to the end of 1874, not 
only were the letters of General Kauf- 
mann sent to the Indian Government, but 
they were asked toanswerthem. In the 
year preceding 1876 the Ameer made no 
such request, and there was reason to be- 
lieve that he was receiving a far greater 
number of letters then than before. Up 
to 1873 every request of the Indian Go- 
vernment and all their advances were 
graciously granted and accepted by Shere 
Ali. Between 1873 and 1876 they were 
invariably ignored. The Ameer posi- 
tively refused, in the most discourteous 
terms, to allow Mr. Forsyth and other 
Englishmen to pass through his terri- 
tory. He absolutely ignored pare ge 
Lord Northbrook’s intervention on behalf 
of his son; and he could not, in short, 
conceive a more unsatisfactory state of 
affairs than that which then prevailed. 
That wasnotall. During the time Shere 
Ali received 12 cannons, 21,000 rifles, 
1,200 carbines, and £250,000. How, 
under those circumstances, he would ask, 
could the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
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ber for Greenwich contend that our rela- 
tions with the Ameer were so satisfactory, 
as he had described them to be? The 
right hon. Gentleman had used very 
strong language with regard to certain 
statements which had been made by Lord 
Lytton; but he should like to call the 
attention of the House to a statement 
which had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. The right hon. 
Gentleman, speaking a short time ago, 
said— 

“We found the Indian policy of the count: 

justly and wisely guided by a man who, thoug 

e did not belong to our political Party—I mean 
Lord Mayo—yet was as honest and as good a 
Governor General as ever held the high Office 
of Viceroy of India. Within three or four 
months after we acceded to Office a meeting of 
the most friendly character was held at Um- 
balla, where Shere Ali, the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan, and his favourite son, stood upon the plat- 
form as friendly, by the side of ,eoe Mayo. 
Lord Mayo, at a fixed point in the proceedings, 
henge a jewelled sword, and handed it to 

here Ali, and said—‘I trust Your Highness 
will use this sword with effect against your ene- 
mies;’ and Shere Ali replied—‘I will use it 
against every enemy of the Queen of England.’ 
That was the state of feeling; that was the 
state of affairs which prevailed at the commence- 
ment of our government on the North-Western 
Frontier of India; and that was the state of 
affairs when we handed them over to the charge 
of our successors in Office.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he was 
not responsible for the accuracy of the 
newspaper reports from which the noble 
Lord quoted ; but he, in truth, spoke of 
the state of affairs as being substantially 
the same. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that the word ‘substantially ” did not 
appear in any report of this speech. 
But that our relations were, at the time 
of which he was speaking, eminently 
unsatisfactory, he thought he had de- 
monstrated. He now had to deal with 
by far the most embarrassing part of 
the circumstances which they found to 
exist on their assumption of Office. 
Lord Northbrook had undertaken that, 
under certain circumstances, the Indian 
Government would assist Shere Ali by 
force in resisting Russian aggression ; 
but he had made no arrangement what- 
ever for carrying out that assurance. 
At any moment General Kaufmann 
might advance, and we should have 
found ourselves in this position—either 
we must ‘acquiesce in his annexation, 
and imperil our influence as well as the 
sanctity of our assurances, or else go to 
'war with Russia. Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment believed the maintenance of 


peace to be one of the greatest of British | 


interests; they declined, therefore, to 
allow the greatest of British interests 
to rest on no safer foundation than the 
validity of General Kaufmann’s assur- 
ances, or the whims of a sulky and 
semi-civilized barbarian. He had, he 
thought, revealed a state of affairs that 
called for some remedy. Lord Salis- 
bury, he wished to add, had not acted 
in a haphazard or hasty manner in the 
matter. He had deliberately looked 
through the records, and he had ascer- 
tained, upon evidence which to his mind 
was perfectly indisputable, that Shere 
Ali was willing, in 1869, to receive 
British Agents in certain places. Cap- 
tain Grey, whose opinion was of the 
greatest weight—for he was not a mere 
interpreter between the Ameer and 
Lord Mayo, but had been specially 
told off to attend to that Potentate—had 
said that the Ameer did freely consent 
to the appointment of British officers in 
Balkh, Herat, and other places. That 
statement was confirmed by the terms of 
the despatch from Lord Mayo, as well 
as by the letter of Shere Ali in 1869. 
Yet they were now told by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich that the introduction of an Agent 
into Afghanistan was impossible and 
inconsistent with the independence of 
that country. In the year 1869 the 
language of Shere Ali was exactly the 
reverse. He said— 

“ T strongly hope that the British Government 
will always do good and be kind to me, and keep 
me under its protection.” —[Afghanistan, No. 1, 
p. 91.] 


Lord Salisbury, therefore, communicated 
with the Indian Government, and asked 
them to take measures to ascertain whe- 
ther Shere Ali would agree to the ap- 
pointment of an Agent at Herat. That 
Agent was to be placed there simply in 
order to report the proceedings and ad- 
vances of the Russians, and thus to give 
the British Government in India time to 
avert a collision which everybody wished 
to avoid. If there was any doubt upon 
the matter, the reply of the Indian Go- 
vernment was conclusive. They said 
that if Russian authority were estab- 
lished over Turkestan 

“Tt would then become necessary to give 


additional and more specific assurances to the 
Ruler of Afghanistan that we are prepared 


to assist him to defend Afghanistan against at- | 
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sirable to enter into a Treaty engagement with 
him ; and the establishment of a British Resident 
at Herat would be the natural consequence of 
such an engagement and of the nearer approach 
of the Russian frontier.””—[Afghanistan, No. 1, 
pp. 134-5.] 


To that despatch Lord Salisbury had 
replied that he could not accept the opi- 
nion that we ought to wait until Merv 
was occupied, as then our opportunity 
would, in all probability, be past. Then 
he said that, although a refusal to re- 
ceive an Agent would illustrate the 
feebleness of our interest with the Ameer, 
yet no useful purpose would be served 
by keeping up an appearance of in- 
fluence with him without the reality. 
He went on to say that he considered 
it of paramount importance that our 
whole relations with the Ameer should 
be put upon a satisfactory footing. 
The first step would be to induce him 
to receive an Envoy, for which a pre- 
text must be found, or, if necessary, 
‘‘ created.” To this expression “‘ create ” 
a great deal of strong language had 
been very needlessly devoted. He would 
undertake to say that there was not a 
sensible man in that House who, finding 
that, through misapprehension, his rela- 
tions with some neighbour were be- 
coming unfriendly, would not take an 
opportunity—or, failing that, create an 
opportunity—by which he could cor- 
rect that misapprehension. That was 
what Lord Salisbury did; for the En- 
voy was to be sent for the purpose 
of discussing matters with Shere Ali 
and ascertaining what his real views 
were. In reply to that despatch the 
Indian Government once more invited 
the Home Government, if they wished to 
establish fresh relations with Shere Ali, 
to give instructions to the Viceroy to do 
so, and that was exactly what Lord 
Salisbury did. He gave instructions, in 
the most definite terms, to Lord Lytton 
to act in as friendly a manner as possible 
towards the Ameer. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had assumed that our re- 
lations with the Ameer were thoroughly 
satisfactory. He thought he had proved 
that nothing could be more unsatis- 
factory and dangerous than the state 
of those relations when they came into 
Office. Such being the real state of 
affairs, it might be a matter of opinion 
how best they could be remedied. Some 





| were inclined to do nothing ; shut their 
| eyes to the danger of the position, and 


tack from without. It would probably be de- | trust to the chapter of accidents. Such 
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a policy of inactivity was justifiable and 
“masterly”? on one condition alone— 
that time was on your side. But if 
every year your difficulties grew, and 
your position became worse, a policy 
of inactivity was both culpable and 
cowardly. We wished to avert war; 
and, with the unhappy precedent of the 
Crimean War before us, we believed 
war could be best averted by plainly 
stating what we could allow and what 
we could not. The first essential of 
such a policy was to obtain ‘accurate 
information as to Russian movements 
in Central Asia. Those who placed 
implicit confidence in the assurance of 
an Autocrat, because he had, or was 
supposed to have, complete control over 
his servants, committed a great blunder. 
The more autocratic a State was, the 
more dependent the Sovereign was upon 
the good-will of his Civil and Military 
Services. When once any policy of 
aggression became so ingrained in the 
minds of a Service as to become a tra- 
dition, there was nothing to prevent 
the realization of that tradition except 
the personal will of the Head of the 
State. He was liable, however, to re- 
moval by death, and other agencies. 
The prosecution of the policy of aggres- 
sion was continuous, whilst the oppo- 
sition was intermittent and uncertain. 
Everybody knew that there was a tra- 
dition among a certain section of Russian 
society that it was their mission, one day 
or other, to conquer India. It was also 
known that there were certain adven- 
turous generals in Central Asia who ut- 
terly disregarded the assurances given at 
St. Petersburg; and until the British Go- 
vernment had the power to put an Agent 
at Herat they were in continual danger 
of the outbreak of war with Russia. 
Every possible precaution was taken to 
insure the success of the Mission to the 
Ameer. But the tone which Shere Ali 
had adopted towards the Indian Govern- 
ment was one in which it had never 
been . addressed before ; his Envoy 
throughout had endeavoured to cause 
delay. At the very time—at the very 
moment—when we were proposing to 
concur with his master in an uncondi- 
tional alliance, by which we should 
undertake to support him under all 
circumstances, there came rumours from 
all quarters that he was engaged in 
stirring up a Jehad, or religious war, 
on the Border. These rumours were 
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anxiety to Lord Lytton’s Government, 
though they did not like to break off 
negotiations on that account, for it would 
then have been necessary to make it a 
casus belli. But, on the other hand, 
Lord Lytton did not think, in the ex- 
ercise of the discretion with which he 
had been intrusted, that he would be 
justified in concluding a dynastic Treaty 
with a man who was endeavouring to 
promote a war of extermination against 
us. He must again protest against the 
manner in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had quoted from the despatch of 
Lord Lytton—that the negotiations were 
broken off simply because the Ameer 
did not show sufficient eagerness to reci- 
procate our friendship. If he had only 
read one line lower down in the de- 
spatch he would have seen what Lord 
Lytton’s real reason was, and how, by 
promptly seizing the opportunity af- 
forded by the death of the Envoy, he 
extricated himself from the difficulty. A 
great deal had been said about a change 
of policy, and much hard language had 
been used against the Government in 
consequence of that change having led 
us into war. What was this change of 
policy? There was no proposal to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of Afghan- 
istan, nor had it ever been proposed 
to force upon the Ameer a Resident at 
Cabul whose presence would have over- 
shadowed the authority of the Ameer. 
No such proposal was ever made ; and it 
was a totally different thing to sending 
an Agent to the Frontier to enable the 
Indian Government to carry out the 
guarantee that had been entered into 
with the Ameer. In the Instructions 
given by Lord Lytton to our Native 
Agent at Cabul, which would be found 
on page 186 of the Papers, it was stated 
that 

‘Tt will be the duty of any such British Agents 
to watch the external affairs of the Frontier, 
furnishing timely and trustworthy intelligence 
thereof to the Ameer, as well as to the British 
Government. Should the Ameer at any time 
have good cause to complain that any British 
Agent has interfered in the internal affairs of 
the country, the Agent will at once be re- 
called.”’ 
The present Government were in agree- 
ment with the late Government as to 
the internal policy in Afghanistan; but 
as regarded the external policy there 
was this difference—that Lord North- 
brook had offered the Ameer a binding, 
but not unconditional assurance; whereas 
the present Government had given an 
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assurance which was unconditional, ex- 
cept for this one stipulation—that if we 
undertook responsibility in the matter 
we must have an Agent on the Frontier 
to prevent Shere Ali from embroiling 
us in war, as without it he could have 
done at any moment he liked. The 
main reason for making our assurance 
unconditional and definite was the evi- 
dence, of which the Indian Government 
were possessed, that Lord Northbrook’s 
proposal in 1872 being conditional had 
caused great displeasure to the Envoy 
from the Ameer. In 1873, when the 
Ameer’s Envoy came to Simla and asked 
Lord Northbrook to give him an English 
guarantee, that noble Lord, in reply, 
gave him a Russian assurance to the 
effect that General Kaufmann’s inten- 
tions were perfectly friendly. He 
scarcely liked to refer to the sarcastic 
observations of the Envoy on the sub- 
ject of the introduction of the name of 
Russia into the negotiations. He said— 

“As regards the name of Russia, which I 
mentioned in connection with aggression, it was 
owing to an observation made by Lord North- 
brook in the interview of the 12th of July, who 
said, ‘It is necessary that the Ameer should be 
informed that, since the country of Afghan- 
istan is a ‘buffer’ between the territories of the 
English and Russian Governments, it is there- 
fore advantageous for Hindustan that Af- 
ghanistan should be strong and independent.’ 
Therefore, since he called Afghanistan the buf- 
fer against Russia, does this, or not, prove the 
aggression of Russia? Ultimately the Viceroy 
observed that ‘even a friendly Government 
can become an aggressor. But the English 
Government, considering the repeated certain 
assurances which they have received from the 
Russian Government, cannot entertain any 
likelihood of it.’ After hearing this, I re- 
mained silent, because I thought that unity 
and friendship between Governments is a mat- 
ter of the greatest importance.’’—[ Jbid. p. 205.] 


He did not know how the English Go- 
vernment, with the knowledge it pos- 
sessed that Russia did not care for its 
own assurances, could expect Afghan- 
istan, which was most liable to attacks 
from Russia, to place implicit confidence 
in its assurances. He thought that he 
had shown that the situation which ex- 
isted when he came into office was one 
with which it was absolutely necessary 
for them to deal. His firm belief was 
that if right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had been in Office, and had known the 
facts, they would have taken the same 
course. Unfortunately, the Ameer did 
not trust the sincerity of the British 
Government; from first to last he had 
played with them. Then came this 
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sian Mission. When hon. Gentlemen 
opposite said that we had gone to 
war with the Ameer because he re- 
ceived the Russian Mission, they totally 
and entirely mistook the cause of the 
war, which was not because he received 
the Russian Mission, but because he by 
force refused to receiveours. For years 
past the Ameer had said that he would 
not receive any English Mission, as 
he could not be responsible for their 
lives; and that if he received English 
officers he must also receive Russian 
officers. At a moment when our rela- 
tions were most strained with Russia 
he ostentatiously received a Russian 
Mission at Cabul, thus plainly showing 
that his previous reason against receiv- 
ing English officers was a mere pretext. 
It must be remembered that the Ameer 
of Cabul was not the only Asiatic Prince 
with whom we had to deal. There were 
a great number of Princes under our 
protection who possessed far greater 
wealth and power than he did, and who 
were besides far superior to him in cul- 
ture and intelligence. They would never 
be allowed, and they had neverattempted, 
to treat the English Government in the 
way that the Ameer had. But because 
a man was a barbarian he could not 
be allowed to set us at defiance. They 
were watching our conduct in this mat- 
ter ; and, in all probability, if we were to 
act without firmness in his case some 
of the Indian Princes would be adopt- 
ing the tactics of the Ameer. He trusted 
that he had shown that the action the 
Government had taken did not in any 
way deserve the language which had 
been applied to it; and he hoped that 
he had also shown that a very con- 
siderable number of the charges which 
had been brought against the Govern- 
ment were mere fictions. There was 
another question which had been raised. 
It was said that if we went to war with 
anyone we ought to have gone to war 
with Russia. But the main object and 
policy of the British Government as re- 
garded the North-Western Frontier of 
India was to have upon it not only 
a friendly, but also an independent 
Power. If they had had a war with 
Russia because it had sent a Mission 
to Cabul, they would at once have made 
Russia responsible for the conduct of 
the Ameer, and, by making her respon- 
sible, have a | Afghanistan under 





Russian tutelage. We should then have 
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had to fight Afghanistan, plus Russia ; 
and the object of the war being to 
maintain the independence of Afghan- 
istan, we should, at the outset, have 
destroyed it. If we were successful 
in the war having destroyed the inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan, we should 
have been compelled to annex it, a 
consummation all wished to avert. He 
could not conceive any single ob- 
ject which would have been gained 
by going to war with Russia. Had 
a little more care and attention been 
exercised some years ago, it was his firm 
opinion that the necessity for war at 
the present time would have been 
avoided. If, on the other hand, finding 
matters as they were, the British Go- 
vernment had allowed the Ameer to set 
it at defiance, and had not insisted upon 
the reception of its Mission, war would 
only have been postponed for a time, 
and would have inevitably broken out at 
a later period ; perhaps under more dis- 
advantageous circumstances. Before he 
sat down, he wished to say a word con- 
cerning the Viceroy of India, who, he 
thought, had not been very fairly treated 
in the course of that debate. It had 
never been the fashion before to distin- 
guish between the Viceroy and theGovern- 
ment under which he served, and to hold 
him up to opprobrium and ridicule on 
questions of veracity. And if any man 
might have expected exceptionally con- 
siderate treatment, surely that was Lord 
Lytton. He was not, it should be borne 
in mind, a Member of one of the great 
political Parties, like Lord Northbrook 
or Lord Mayo, with many great and 
powertul friends in the Legislature. He 
had served for many years with distinc- 
tion in the Diplomatic Service, and it was 
known that he, with great reluctance, 
accepted the office of Viceroy of India. 
From the moment he arrived until the 
present day, he had had to deal with a 
succession of the greatest difficulties. 
He had had to contend with famine, 
financial and currency difficulties, great 


administrative changes, and the anxiety | 


any Viceroy must always feel when there 
was a great upheaval in the social and 
political affairs of the Eastern world. 
Throughout all this Lord Lytton had 
shown the greatest courage and ability. 
It must be admitted that he had not been 
always understood ; but there never was 
an abler, more courageous, and, he might 
say, more industrious Viceroy. And 
when Lord Lytton’s tenure of office came 
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to its natural end, and it was possible 
impartially to consider his conduct, and, 
to study the numerous State Papers 
which, on almost every conceivable sub- 
ject, he had written, he was sure that 
the almost universal verdict would be 
that under the genius of the poet there 
lay the true instincts of the statesman. 
He was very much obliged to the House 
for the attention with which it had lis- 
tened to him while he had thought it 
his duty, at very great length, to endea- 
vour to lay before the House what the 
course of events had been. He would 
not attempt to anticipate what the de- 
cision of the House would be. If adverse 
to Her Majesty’s Government, they would 
once more resume their place as an 
united Opposition; but if, on the other 
hand, the verdict was in their favour, by 
a majority much in excess of that which 
they generally obtained from their sup- 
porters, he thought they might fairly 
take that majority as a censure upon the 
peculiar tactics of the past two years— 
tactics which, while they had elevated 
and popularized the Government they 
were intended to degrade and destroy 
had, on the other hand, systematically en- 
dangered those great national interests, 
to promote and protect which should be 
the common object of all. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Grant Duff.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate further adjourned till Thursday. 


SELECT VESTRIES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the nomination of Overseers by 
Select Vestries by custom or usage, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. James, Mr. Herscuett, 
and Mr. Josrern Cowen. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 54.] 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Anperson, Bill to amend 
the Patents for Inventions Laws, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. AnvErson, Mr. Munpetua, 
Mr. Datrymp.e, and Mr. ALexanpeR Brown. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 55.] 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. AnpErson, Bill to amend 
“The Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Anpzrson, Mr. 
P. A, Tayior, and Mr. WuitweE tt. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Biil 56. ] 
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GUN LICENCE AcT (1870) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir AtexanpER Gorpon, Bill 
to amend “ The Gun Licence Act, 1870,” ordered 
to be brought in by Sir ALEXANDER Gorpon, 
Mr. Cuare Reap, Mr. M‘Lacan, and Mr. Marx 
Srewakr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 57.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 11th December, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Se ect Commirree—Land Titles 
and Transfer, re-appointed. 

Puntic Bitts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Joint Stock Banks (Auditing of Accounts) 
(Scotland) * (58); Bankruptcy (Scotland) * 
[569]; Prenuptial Contracts * [60]. 

Second Reading — Disqualification by Medical 
Relief [22]. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— Qo 


DISQUALIFICATION BY MEDICAL 
RELIEF BILL. 
(Mr. Rathbone, Sir John Kennaway, Sir Charles 
W. Ditke, Mr. Ritchie.) 
[BILL 22.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. RATHBONE, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that he really thought it would not be 
necessary to detain the House long, as 
a simple explanation of the Bill would 
be quite sufficient. The object of the 
measure was to provide that no person 
should be deemed to be disqualified to be 
registered as a voter at Parliamentary 
or Municipal Elections by reason that 
he, or any member of his family, had 
received medical treatment or relief for 
any infectious or contagious disease as 
an in-patient or out-patient of any 
hospital, infirmary, or dispensary. He 
thought that anyone who had observed 
the spread of certain diseases, and who 
had taken any part in attempts to limit 
or control their spread, would see the 
importance of allowing the medical au- 
thorities to have the earliest information 
of their outbreak, and the fullest control 
over, or the charge of, those patients 
who were afflicted with typhus or scarlet 
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fever, small-pox, and cholera. Those 
were the diseases which we had most to 
dread, and which required to be treated 
promptly in order to prevent them 
spreading, especially in large towns. 
Taking the case of scarlet fever, it was 
known that articles of clothing—even a 
single bit of rag, or a pocket-handker- 
chief, which had been infected at a cer- 
tain stage of the disease—would, after 
lying years in a cupboard, spread the 
disorder afresh throughout the whole 
household ; and, therefore, the necessity 
of inducing patients at once to enter a 
sanitary institution was of the utmost 
importance. It was possible to have a 
complete and proper organization over 
districts where these diseases broke out. 
He spoke with knowledge of these 
things, as it was his duty to assist in 
preventing the spread of an outbreak of 
cholera at Liverpool some years ago, 
when they tried to confine the disease to 
small areas. Cholera broke out in two 
quarters of the town, and they took 
means to get hold of every case the mo- 
ment it was attacked, and by doing that 
they confined the cases to those two dis- 
tricts. Perhaps the most important 


point was to persuade persons to go into 


hospitals where they would be properly 
taken care of; but there was in the 
minds of many of the working classes a 
prejudice against doing that, which it 
was highly desirable to remove; and 
this prejudice would be greatly increased 
by the knowledge that if they did so 
they would be disfranchised, and that 
disqualification the Bill proposed to re- 
medy. Acase very recently came before the 
Vestry of Kensington, where it appeared 
that a householder, whose name was on 
the list of voters, and two of whose chil- 
dren, attacked with small-pox, had been 
removed, against his will, by direction 
of the local medical officers of an hos- 
pital, was objected to before the Revising 
Barrister, who held that he was dis- 
qualified from exercising the franchise 
because he had received parochial relief. 
In consequence of that ‘decision the 
Guardians had taken up the question, it 
being one of considerable importance ; 
and it was now proposed to place these 
four diseases upon the same footing as 
public vaccination when the patients 
were sent to any hospital. From a paper 
which he held in his hands it appeared 
that in February, 1877, the proportion 
of patients in the hospitals who were 
paupers was under 10 per cent, so that 
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90 per cent, who were not paupers, be- 
came disqualified by the law in force 
from exercising the franchise. That was 
a great injustice to those persons; and 
now that public attention had been 
drawn to the subject, the prejudice 
against going into hospitals would be 
greatly increased ; and as there would 
be more difficulty in dealing with these 
diseases by the sanitary authorities, it 
was proposed by the Bill to put them, 
as he had stated, upon the same footing 
as public vaccination. Another body— 
namely, the medical officers of Vestries— 
had taken the matter up strongly. They 
said that the proposition was a reason- 
able one, so far as the Metropolis was 
concerned. This was not an instance in 
which the danger of pauperizing by relief 
arose, for there was no fear of people 
becoming purposely affected by these 
diseases in order that they might receive 
medical relief. The Bill was confined 
to those diseases which might spread 
and become a public danger ; and there- 
fore there was a reason for inducing pa- 
tients to go into a hospital. It had been 
suggested that instead of allowing these 
patients to go into the general hospitals 
already provided other hospitals should 
be provided atthe expense of theparishes, 
and be placed under the control of the 
sanitary authorities, and that the going 
into those hospitals should not disqua- 
lify any person from the exercise of the 
franchise ; but to provide fresh hospitals 
would inflict upon the community a very 
large and unnecessary expense, and per- 
haps for only temporary purposes. Such 
a course would be oppressive in ordinary 
parishes, though it might not be felt in 
large towns or in the Metropolis. Others 
said that persons who went into the hos- 
pitals for these diseases should be re-in- 
stated in their rights upon repaying the 
expenses of being treated there; but 
that was not a reasonable proposition, 
nor, indeed, would it be practicable to 
carry it out. He could not help think- 
ing that it would be very hard, as had 
been sometimes suggested, that poor 
men, whose wages were perhaps not 
more than 20s. a-week, should be called 
upon to repay the cost of the mainten- 
ance of their children during their treat- 
ment in public institutions. Rather 
than agree to such an arrangement 
many poor men with children suffering 
from contagious or infectious diseases 
would run the risk of keeping them at 


home, and he contended that as the suf- | 
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ferers were removed to an hospital for 
the public safety the public ought to 
bear the burden. He trusted, in conclud- 
ing, that the House would give approval 
to the principle of the Bill, of which he 
would now move the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Rathbone.) 


Mr. GREGORY said, if the Bill re- 
ceived a second reading it would require 
to be dealt with with considerable care 
in Committee. As he understood it, the 
Bill provided that a voter should not be 
disqualified because he, for the public 
benefit, was compelled to go into the 
hospital or other place provided for con- 
tagious diseases. But they must take 
care that the Bill was confined to the 
object for which it was intended, and it 
appeared to him the Bill, as it stood, 
would go somewhat beyond that. It was 
a virtual alteration of the Representa- 
tion of the People Act, and they must 
see that it did not affect the disqualifi- 
cation inflicted by the receipt of ordi- 
nary parochial relief. They must take 
care to mark the exceptions, and separate 
them from the receipt of parish relief. 
They should confine the Bill to the case 
of an individual or a family sent into 
one of these places for the benefit of the 
public and for the purpose of preventing 
contagion and the spread of the disease. 
That he took to be the intention of the 
Bill, and it was a fair and legitimate 
object, and one which met with his 
approval. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
thought the suggestion just made by 
the hon. Member (Mr. Gregory), as to 
the safeguards to be attached to the Bill, 
were worthy of consideration. If poor 
persons receiving parochial relief—that 
was, relief other than that contemplated 
by the Bill— should be retained on the 
franchise, it would undoubtedly be an 
abuse, but, subject to that suggestion, 
he thought the Bill deserved to be read 
a second time. In Ireland the Bill 
would be a very great advantage, and 
would not alone prevent persons who 
received such medical relief from being 
excluded from the franchise, but it would 
be an inducement to them to co-operate 
with the sanitary authorities, and so 
lead to the prevention of the spread of 
disease. In the City which he represented 
(Limerick) they had adopted economical 
measures somewhat similar to those sug- 
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gested by the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Rathbone). They had been 
obliged to withdraw assistance from the 
various hospitals in the city, and they 
had brought round them various insti- 
tutions to meet those contagious dis- 
eases and prevent their spread among 
the poorer classes. It often happened 
that a tradesman, or one of his family, 
who would never have sought relief 
under ordinary circumstances, went into 
the Union fever hospital or small-pox 
hospital, and remained there until the 
disease had been removed and all dread 
of contagion had disappeared. It was 
quite evident that in the case of such a 
man it would be a very great hardship, 
and an unnecessary stigma, to deprive 
him of his civil rights because he had 
gone to such a hospital to obtain relief. 
It was not merely from a civil. point of 
view that he thought the Bill desirable. 
He considered it was necessary in order 
to remove a stigma which attached now 
to occasional relief at the expense of 
the rates. Under the present circum- 
stances, they found it very difficult to get 
poor people affected with those diseases 
to avail themselves of relief from the 
rates, and the medical relief got in poor- 
houses ; but if the Legislature came for- 
ward and said that no disgrace attached— 
that there should be no deprivation of 
civil rights in connection with such medi- 
cal relief as that— the difficulty would be 
greatly reduced. Therefore, both on the 
ground of constitutional fairness and 
sanitary disciplinary administration, he 
hoped that the Bill, guarded by the sug- 
gestion made by the hon. Member op- 
posite, would deserve the support of the 
House. 

Mr. MARTEN said, he thought the 
subject one of great importance, and well 
deserving the attention of the House; 
but he must call attention to the fact 
that the Bill was only delivered to hon. 
Members on Thursday, and that there 
had not, therefore, been time to com- 
municate with the different persons 
throughout the country who were best 
qualified to express an opinion on the 
proposal contained in it. [Mr. Rarn- 
BONE said the Bill was the same as that 
of last Session.} Last Session the Bill 
was not publicly discussed, and just now 
public attention was absorbed by 
foreign affairs, and had not, therefore, 
been so fully directed to this Bill as 
would otherwise have been the case. | 
Previous to the Reform Act of 1832| 


Mr. O Shaughnessy 
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parochial relief given on an outbreak of 
cholera or small-pox or an unforeseen 
accident did not disqualify. The old law 
thus recognized cases of emergency as 
exceptions to the general rule. In 
modern legislation exceptions had been 
established on the principle that the sub- 
ject should be manifestly one involving 
the public benefit, and should be one of 
compulsory legislation. The Compul- 
sory Vaccination Act of 1867, and the 
Education Act of 1870, proceeded on 
this basis. He would also point out 
that the Bill did not appear to fit in 
with the Public Health Act of 1875. 
That Act contained provisions respect- 
ing Infectious Diseases and Hospitals, 
and the prevention of epidemic diseases. 
The Bill extended to contagious diseases, 
and should be limited in this respect. 
Where there was compulsory action by 
local sanitary authorities for the general 
public benefit—as in the case of educa- 
tion and vaccination—there might be fair 
grounds for considering that exceptions 
should be made, but the present Bill 
seemed to have been drawn without 
much regard to this principle. There 
was great danger that if they adopted 
the Bill as it was they would do more 
than they intended, and thus lead to 
mischief. He thought a fair ground 
for exception from the disqualification 
of voters that was the consequence 
of parochial relief would be made 
out in the case of persons who were 
medically treated by the parish au- 
thorities for the protection of the 
public. It was, however, desirable 
that the Bill should not go beyond 
that ; and therefore, although he was 
not prepared to support the Bill as it 
stood, he was ready to give his assent 
to its second reading,.on the under- 
standing that it should be amended by 
the introduction of certain safeguards 
into it in Committee. If the Bill was 
designed simply to extend exceptions 
already recognized by the law in regard 
to disqualifications, he should not be 
disposed to give it any opposition even 
in Committee. The Bill should, however, 
beamended, so as to make it applicable to 
the municipal franchise as well as to the 
Parliamentary franchise. The object of 
recent legislation had been to assimilate 
the Parliamentary and municipal fran- 
chise in boroughs, and it would be very 
undesirable to introduce a new element of 
difference between them. Ifthe Bill were 
reada second time, he thought it would be 
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desirable to postpone the Committee 
for a considerable time—say until 
March—in order that opportunity might 
be given to ascertain some local opi- 
nions, which would be of great value 
on this subject. 

Mr. RITCHIE thought it was most 
desirable, from every point of view, 
that the disqualification should be 
removed. He therefore gave the mea- 
sure his most cordial support ; and while 
he agreed that it was desirable that 
safeguards against abuse might with 
advantage be introduced into it, he 
hoped that no Amendments would be 
made upon it of a nature to make 
it inoperative. The real object of the 
Bill was to prevent the spread of in- 
fectious diseases. He thought it was 
even more important to prevent people 
who already had disease an spreading 
it than it was to insist upon vaccination. 
In the case of public vaccination, 
which was paid for out of the rates, 
no disqualification was the conse- 
quence; while as the law at present 
stood there was a disqualification in the 
other case. The Bill was introduced 
last Session, and the question had 
received a great deal of consideration 
in the country, in consequence of some re- 
cent decisions of the Revising Barristers. 
He therefore would not advise his hon. 
Friend to put off the Committee till the 
“em suggested by his hon. and learned 

riend (Mr. Marten). 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that as his hon. Friend (Mr. Rathbone) 
could not speak a second time, he would 
say, on his behalf, that he would confer 
with hon. Members who had stated their 
views in favour of the principle of the 
Bill, but advocated certain Amendments 
in its details, and the Committee could 
be postponed. He would suggest that 
the Committee should be put for Mon- 
day, in order that, in the meantime, 
the question as to the time for dis- 
cussing the Bill in Committee might be 
considered. 

Mr. WATNEY thought the Bill was 
too wide in its scope. He objected to 
out-patients being included in its opera- 
tion, and should move an Amendment in 
Committee with a view to their exclu- 
sion. He would also suggest that it 


might be fair to ask people who had 
been treated in hospitals to contribute 
& sum towards the expense of their 
treatment. 
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Mr. SALT said, that hon. Members 
on all sides would sympathize with the 
motives which had led to the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, for he thought there was 
a general agreement that cases of in- 
fectious disease should be carefully 
isolated, and that poor people afflicted 
with infectious disorders in the crowded 
alleys of great towns were deserving of 
all kindness and consideration ; but they 
must be careful lest they deviated from 
the general principles that guided the 
administration of the Poor Law. Those 
who had taken any part in the adminis- 
tration of the law had acted on the prin- 
ciple that when a man accepted relief 
under any circumstances he accepted the 
position which was entailed upon him in 
consequence ; and it was necessary, for 
the good administration of the law, that 
principle should be jealously preserved. 
No doubt the Legislature had made an 
exception in the cases of vaccination and 
of education, and it might be that the ex- 
ception should be extended to infectious 
diseases. The hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Rathbone) suggested that 
working people were afraid that in ac- 
cepting relief they would lose the power 
of voting. The difficulty that he (Mr. 
Salt) had found among the working 
classes with regard to the matter was 
this—not that they feared the loss of 
the vote, but that they objected to their 
children going into a hospital, because 
then they could not themselves look after 
them. That was a natural and a 
kindly feeling, and one honourable 
to the parent’s feeling, but it tended 
to spread disease. He did not sug- 
gest on the part of his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth), who was 
absent, any opposition to the second 
reading of the Bill; but, at the same 
time, it must be closely watched at 
the next stage, lest it might be so 
framed as to do more than was in- 
tended, and thereby do more harm than 
good. He was prepared to assent to 
the second reading of the Bill; but he 
must not be considered as in any way 
pledging his right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board as 
to the course which he would take in 
Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 
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MOTIONS. 


— oo 


LAND TITLES AND TRANSFER. 


Select Committee of last Session, “ to inquire 
and report whether any and what steps ought 
to be taken to simplify the Title to Land, and 
to facilitate the transfer thereof, and to prevent 
frauds on purchasers and mortgagees of Land,” 
re-appointed : — Committee to consist of Nine- 
teen Members:—The Lorp Apvocarr, Mr. 
ArrorNEY GENERAL, Sir Georce Bowyer, The 
O’Conor Don, Mr. Grecory, Lord Francis 
Hervey, Sir Henry Jackson, Sir Harcourt 
JounstonE, Sir Joun Kennaway, Mr. Suaw 
Lerevre, Mr. Cuaries Lewis, Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
Atrrep Marren, Mr. Parrick Martin, Mr. 
Ryper, Mr. Wauroie, Mr. Watter, Sir SypNEY 
Wartertow, and Mr. Osnorne Morean : — 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS (AUDITING OF AC- 
COUNTS) (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. M‘Laren, Bill for the 
better Auditing of the Books and Accounts of 
the Chartered and other Joint Stock Banks in 
Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
M‘Laren, Sir ALEXANDER Gorpon, Sir GEorGE 
Batrovr, and Mr. WuitrwE.t. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 58.} 


BANKRUPTCY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to assimilate 
the Law as to the discharge of Bankrupts in 
Scotland to that of England, ordered to be 
brought in by Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
Mackrntosu, Mr. M‘Laren, and Mr. Ramsay. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 59.] 


PRENUPTIAL CONTRACTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Suaveunessy, Bill to 
enable persons about to marry to make valid 
and binding Agreements with regard to the 
bringing up of their Children, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. O’SHavcunessy, Mr. 
Courtney, Mr. Sutirvan, and Mr. Josepu 
Cowen. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 60.] 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 12th Deeember, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—New Memuer Sworn—George 
Courtauld, esquire, for Maldon. 

Pusiic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Public 
Health Act (1875) Amendment oaee 
[61]; Medical Appointments 
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QUESTIONS. 


—wo2 Qo — 


AFGHANISTAN—THE RUSSIAN ENVOY 
AT CABUL.—QUESTION. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Ibeg 
to give Notice that to-morrow I shall ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer Whe- 
ther, when he stated the other day that 
the Russian Envoy had left Cabul, he in- 
tended that the Russian Mission had left 
Afghanistan ; and, if he can inform the 
House as to the state of the case as to 
the Russian Mission in Afghanistan, and 
whether it still remains there or not ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I may be allowed at once 
to answer that Question. At the time 
that I gave that Answer I gave it ac- 
cording to the information which we 
then possessed. I understood — the 
Government understood—from what had 
passed between our Representatives and 
the Russian Government, that the return 
of the Envoy from Cabul was equiva- 
lent to the recall of the Mission ; but we 
have received quite recently—since this 
debate commenced—information which 
leads us to form an opposite conclusion. 
I can assure the House that it may be 
quite certain the Government will not 
acquiesce—and does not intend to ac- 
quiesce—in the exercise of Russian in- 
fluence in Afghanistan in that or any 
other form. 


ARMY—THE ARMY MEDICAL DEPART- 
MENT.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is true that the Committee of the War 
Office on the Army Medical Department 
has recommended that open competition 
for appointments of Medical Officers 
should be discontinued, and a system of 
nomination be substituted; and, if so, 
whether he will lay the Report of the 
Committee, and the reply thereto of the 
Board of Examiners, upon the Table of 
the House, before any action is taken 
by Royal Warrant to carry out such re- 
commendation ? 

Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he will 
lay upon the Table a Copy of the Report 
of the Committee appointed by Lord 
Cranbrook to inquire into the causes 
of the insufficient supply of eligible 
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Candidates for the Army Medical Ser- 
vice, together with the evidence taken ? 

CotoneL STANLEY, in reply, said, 
it was true that the Committee referred 
to had recommended that open competi- 
tion, to the extent of one-half, for ap- 
pointments of medical officers should be 
discontinued, and that a system of no- 
mination should be substituted. Each 
nomination was to be, however, from 
the Medical School. He had no objec- 
tion to lay the Report upon the Table; 
but with regard to the reply of the 
Board of Examiners, though in the con- 
cluding paragraph they requested pub- 
licity to be given to it, it was somewhat 
contradictorily marked ‘‘ confidential.” 
He would therefore have to communicate 
with them on the subject; but there was 
no doubt that it would be laid on the 
Table. 


RAILWAYS—RAILWAY BRAKES. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If it is 
true that the majority of railway car- 
riages fitted with brakes during the 
year 1878 were supplied with brakes 
which do not comply with the conditions 
stated by the Board in August 1877 to 
be essential to safety, and embodied in 
the recent Act of Parliament; and, if 
so, if he will adopt measures with a 
view of discouraging useless expenditure 
upon brakes which have beencondemned, 
and of compelling the Railway Com- 
panies to take the necessary steps for the 
prevention of serious danger to the 
public ? 

Mr. D. TAYLOR asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If all the Rail- 
way Companies have complied with the 
requirements of the Board of Trade as 
regards the use of continuous brakes 
as specified in their Circular of 30th 
August 1877; and, if not, if he has 
reason to believe the Railway Companies 
are taking active measures to carry them 
into effect? - 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: Sir, perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Montrose and the hon. Member for 
Coleraine will allow me to give one 
Answer to their two Questions. All the 
information the Board of Trade has with 
regard to continuons brakes is contained 
in the Returns with regard to that matter 
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which have recently been laid before the 
House. From those Returns it appears 
that ‘‘The majority of railway carriages 
fitted with brakes during the year 1878 
were supplied with brakes which do not 
comply with the conditions stated by the 
Board in August, 1877, to be essential 
to safety,” and, consequently, that “all 
the Railway Companies have not com- 
plied with the requirements of the Board 
of Trade as regards the use of con- 
tinuous brakes ;” and, further, that the 
Board of Trade have no ‘reason to 
believe that the Railway Companies 
are taking active measures to carry 
those conditions into effect.’’ It is, 
however, only fair to mention that 
one Company has entirely, and others 
have partially, adopted brakes which 
comply with the conditions laid down 
by the Board of Trade. I greatly re- 
gret not to be in a position to report a 
more satisfactory state of things. The 
matter is one of very serious importance, 
and we are now considering how it 
can best be met. When the House 
meets after the Christmas Recess further 
Returns on this subject will be laid 
before them, as required by the Con- 
tinuous Brakes Act of last Session, 
and we will not fail to give to Parlia- 
ment as early an intimation as we can 
of the course which we propose to 
adopt. 

Mr. BAXTER gave Notice that he 
should renew his Question as soon as 
the House met after the Christmas 
Recess. 


AFGHANISTAN — COST OF MILITARY 
OPERATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, If 
any estimate has yet been framed of the 
cost per month, or for any other period, 
of the measures taken in India for 
carrying on the Afghan War; and, if 
no such estimate exists, whether -he 
sees aay objection to having one pre- 
pared and laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, I wish to 
appeal to the courtesy of the hon. and 
gallant Member to allow me to postpone 
any answer to his Question until I make 
my Statement on Monday next, when I 
will give to the House all the informa- 
tion we possess on the subject. 








635 Lsland of Cyprus— 
INDIA—AUGMENTATION OF THE MILI- 
TARY FORCES.—QUESTION. 


Str HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the proposed increase to the 
Native Army of India will include any 
addition to the number of British Regi- 
mental Officers; and, if not, whether he 
can give the House any information as 
to the grounds on which such decision 
has been arrived at; and, whether the 
General Commanding in Chief in India 
and His Royal Highness the Field 
Marshal Commanding in Chief have 
been consulted on the subject ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir the Go- 
vernment of India have made no recom- 
mendation for any increase of the num- 
ber of English regimental officers. No 
opportunity has, therefore, arisen for 
consulting His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge on the subject. I pre- 
sume that whatever decision is come to 
on the subject by the Governor General 
in India will be upon the advice of his 
responsible military advisers. 


SOUTH AFRICA—EXPENSES OF THE 
WAR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
can now state what he could not state 
last Session, how the Government pro- 
poses to provide for the expenses that 
have already been incurred and which 
may arise out of the war in South 
Africa ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, Iam afraid that I cannot 
at present answer the most important 
part of the hon. Gentleman’s Question, 
with regard to the expenses that may 
arise. I can add, to some extent, to 
the Answer which I gave last year with 
regard to the expenditure to the time 
of making up the financial estimate 
for the year. I informed the House 
that I had reason to believe that there 
would be an excess upon the accounts 
of the year 1877-8 in consequence of the 
war expenditure at the Cape, and I 
made some allowance for that amount. 
I am happy to say that, as far as we have 
gone in making up the accounts for the 
year 1877-8, we have reason to think that 
any excess that there may have been 
on that Vote will be fully covered, and 
more than covered, by saving on other 
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Votes. Therefore, so far as the expense 
incurred for the financial year goes, 
we shall be better off than we were 
at the time I made that statement, 
With regard to the coming expenditure, 
I am sorry to say that the news from 
the Cape has been of late disturbing, 
and we have reason to fear that there 
will be considerable expenditure there; 
but I am not at present in a position to 
say what the amount of it may be, or 
what arrangements we shall have to 
make with regard to it. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked, If the right 
hon. Gentleman could give the parti- 
culars of the items on which there would 
be an excess? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER: No, I have not got the parti- 
culars; but it will not exceed the amount 
stated last Session. 


POOR LAW—DEPORTATION OF IRISH 
POOR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 

the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether it is his intention to 
introduce in the present Session a 
Bill to amend the Laws regarding the 
removal of the destitute poor receiving 
relief from the poors’ rates from one 
kingdom to another in the United King- 
dom ; and, whether he intends to deal 
with the Law of Settlement, with the 
view of abolishing or amending the 
same ? 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, in re- 
ply to the Question of the hon. Gentle- 
man, I have to state that the subject is 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment; and they hope to be able to make 
some proposal with reference to it within 
the present Session, sometime after the 
Recess. The Resolution of last year 
come to by this House has been under- 
going careful consideration ; but there 
are many difficulties in the way, and 
these I cannot enter on. I can only 
repeat the promise I have already given 
—that the matter is under our considera- 
tion, and we will deal with it as soon as 
possible. 


ISLAND OF CYPRUS—MR. DI CESNOLA. 
QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 





Affairs, Whether in October last Mr, di 
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Cesnola, an American citizen, was tried 
for an offence against Turkish law in 
digging up objects of antiquarian in- 
terest without a Firman, by the district 
Court of Larnaca in Cyprus; whether 
the Court was presided over by a Turk- 
ish Oadi, assisted by an English 
assessor; whether Mr. di Cesnola was 
sentenced to a fine, afterwards remitted 
by Sir Garnet Wolseley, and the confis- 
cation of the objects found pronounced 
by the Court; whether the latter portion 
of the judgment was carried into effect ; 
whether any protest was made by Mr. 
di Cesnola against the jurisdiction of the 
Court; whether Turkish sovereignty 
continues to exist in Cyprus; and, if so, 
what power there is to try foreigners, 
not being British subjects, in disregard 
of the capitulations; whether appeals 
from the Courts in Cyprus to Constan- 
tinople will be allowed by Her Majesty’s 
Government; and, whether there exists 
any Correspondence upon the subject of 
jurisdiction in Cyprus? 

Mr. BOURKE: Mr. di Cesnola, who 
described himself as an American citi- 
zen, was tried, on the 23rd of October, 
before the Court of the Medjliss Davi at 
Larnaca, assisted by an English asses- 
sor. The Court was presided over by a 
Turkish Cadi, assisted by an English 
assessor. Mr. di Cesnola was sentenced 
to a fine, afterwards remitted by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, and the confiscation of 
the objects found was pronounced by the 
Court. The latter portion of the sen- 
tence was carried into effect. Mr. di 
Cesnola protested against this. As to 
whether Turkish sovereignty continues 
to exist in Cyprus, I must refer the hon. 
Baronet to the Convention on this subject. 
[ Laughter.] I hope the hon. Baronet does 
not think that I mean any discourtesy by 
that answer. [Sir CHaries W. Ditke: 
No, no. | It is the best answer I can give. 
In regard to jurisdiction in Cyprus, I 
have to state that, pending arrange- 
ments which are now in progress, I hope 
this point will very soon be completed. 
Every precaution is taken to secure a 
fair trial toany foreigner who is charged 
with any offence. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Have 
negotiations been concluded ? . 

Mr. BOURKE: Arrangement is a 
better word. There is no negotiation 
going on between the Porte and Her 
Majesty’s Government. With regard to 
appeals, no appeal from Cyprus to Con- 
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stantinople is allowed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. There is no Correspond- 
ence whatever with any foreign Go- 
vernment in regard to jurisdiction in 


Cyprus. 


ARMY (INDIA) — OFFICERS’ SICK 
LEAVE.—QUESTION. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Under what 
Indian regulations Officers of the British 
Service, ordered to England from India 
on medical certificate, have to pay their 
own travelling expenses and expenses 
for conveyance of baggage from Ports- 
mouth to London, and do not receive 
detention allowance whilst waiting in 
London till the Medical Board as- 
sembles ; whereas Officers of the same 
Service, arriving home from any other 
foreign station are paid their travelling 
expenses from Portsmouth to London 
and receive detention allowance until the 
Medical Board assembles ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, I am im- 
formed that the Government of India 
have never required officers coming to 
England on sick leave to appear before 
a Medical Board on arrival. Accord- 
ingly, expenses incurred by such officers 
under other than Indian regulations and 
for other than Indian regiments have 
not been admitted as a proper charge 
against Indian revenues. The War 
Office Regulation to which the hon. and 
gallant Member refers hasbeen abolished 
as regards India and the Colonies. 


CHINA—THE CHEFOO CONVENTION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether anything has been yet 
settled with regard to the 3rd clause of 
the 38rd section of the Chefoo Conven- 
tion; and when the Papers relating to 
this subject will be presented to the 
House ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, nothing is as yet 
settled with regard to the clause in 
question. Sir Thomas Wade is visiting 


India on his way to Pekin to confer 
with the Viceroy on the subject, and 
it is hoped the Convention will soon be 
completed. Further Papers will be laid 
on the Table when a final arrangement 
has been arrived at. 
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PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1875—DONEGAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether the dis- 
tricts of Donegal proclaimed under the 
Coercion Acts (Ireland) on the occasion 
of the murder of the late Earl of Leitrim 
are still proclaimed districts ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the dis- 
tricts referred to by the hon. Member 
were placed, by Order of Council, dated 
April last, under proclamation, and that 
Order still remains in force. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Then, Sir, I beg 
to give Notice that I shall call attention 
to the matter on going into Committee 
of Supply. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS— 
LEGISLATION.— QUESTION. 


Mr. A. MILLS asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government to intro- 
duce any Bill continuing the powers 
of the Railway Commissioners, which 
will otherwise expire in August next ? 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: Sir, it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce the Bill referred to by the 
hon. Member. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


eo Oo — 


THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


ADDRESS REPORTED. AMENDMENT 
(MR. WHITBREAD). 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [THIRD NIGHT. } 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [9th December], ‘That the 
said Address be now read a second 
time.” 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House disapproves the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government which has resulted in 
the War with Afghanistan,’ —(Mr. Whitbread,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed, 
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Mr. GRANT DUFF: There is a 
passage in Holy Writ which the learned 
now tell us is mistranslated in our ver- 
sion, but which has passed into current 
use in the form in which it there ap- 
pears — ‘‘O that mine adversary had 
written a book!’’ If, Sir, there are 
any nations which wish us ill—if, above 
all, it be true, as some appear to believe, 
that there is a great nation lying be- 
tween Asia and Europe whose statesmen 
spend their time in little else than in 
scheming against us—those nations, or 
that nation, need not say—‘‘O that 
mine, or our, adversary had written a 
book.” We have written a book, and 
written one with a vengeance. Some 
such reflections, I think, must have oc- 
curred to the mind of most people who 
have read the astonishing document 
which the India Office put forth a fort- 
night ago, for seldom, I suppose, has 
there been seen so wonderful a revela- 
tion. There stand for all eyes to see those 
astounding Instructions with regard to 
sending a special Mission to Cabul which 
Lord Salisbury gave to Lord North- 
brook; there stands Lord Northbrook’s 
reply, which it can hardly have been 
agreeable to receive; there stand, in 
page after page, proofs of the painful 
truth that the Rulers cf this great 
civilized people whose fathers conquered 
India, who advanced our outposts in 
that country during the military service 
of one single man over 1,000 miles of 
fertile territory, are now trembling 
because a Power 100 years behind us 
in civilization and strength is humbly 
following our example amidst deserts 
and oases. There stands, amongst many 
other strange things, the account of that 
Conference at Peshawur between the 
Envoy of the Viceroy and the Envoy of 
the Ameer, which reads like a scene in 
a comedy. Would to God it had not 
been the prologue to a tragedy! This 
Blue Book, or Drab Book rather— 
strange colour for a volume so redolent 
of war — contains, as I have said, 
many strange things. There are two 
things, however, for which we search 
its pages in vain. The first is an ex- 
planation of the reasons why the. 
policy to which statesmen on both 
sides of politics were so deeply com- 
mitted from 1868 to a very recent 
period has been so completely thrown 
aside ; and the second what it is proposed 
to effect by the new policy. As no light 
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is cast upon these most important points 


by this large and interesting mass of 


Papers, it is all the more satisfactory 
that we have in this House the states- 
man who having, as Secretary of State 
for India, introduced the policy with 
respect to Afghanistan which we took 
up and followed when in Office, has, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, felt him- 
self obliged to give up that policy and 
adopt a new one. A living authority 
when we can get it is better than the 
letter of any Book—blue, or other—and 
the right hon. Gentleman can, if he so 
pleases, sweep away by a short state- 
ment all our doubts and many of our 
difficulties. I will endeavour, accord- 
ingly, to make as clear as possible what 
we desire to know from his lips. Before, 
however, I do this I should like to advert 
to some of the remarks which fell from 
the noble Lord the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council and the Under 
Secretary of State for India. The noble 
Lord told us ‘‘that the policy of masterly 
inactivity had one great merit. It was 
a safe policy; but in every other sense 
it was absolutely unworthy of a great 
civilized Power.” In that phrase I recog- 
nize a thought which I believe to be 
much in the mind of the Viceroy; as to 
whom I take this opportunity of saying, 
that in spite of all that has occurred in 
connection with this disastrous Frontier 
business, I think there is a great deal 
of truth in the account which the noble 
Lord gave of him. Others have been 
more to blame than he in this matter— 
others who, happily, are nearer at hand, 
and whom we can attack with the satis- 
faction of feeling that they can have 
their say in return—although he, too, 
set by them on a wrong road—has lat- 
terly been misled by the magic of his 
own misconceptions. But as to the 
thought itself, I think it is a mistaken 
one. The whole thing is a question of 
relative duties. Shall I be thought very 
parochially minded if I say that these 
people are not in our parish? India is, 
after all, only a corner of the great Bri- 
tish Parish, and it contains 250,000,000, 
for whom we are doubtless doing much, 
if we look at it from the point of view 
of our numbers and position on the 
earth’s surface, but on whom, after all, 
we are producing very moderate results. 
Is it, then, wise to enter upon a course 
of policy which is but too likely to end 
in landing us with the additional respon- 
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sibility of what a friend of mine epi- 
gramatically described the other day 
as ‘Four Switzerlands inhabited by 
savages?’’? The noble Lord further 
explained that the reason why we de- 
sired to have an independent and friendly 
Power in Afghanistan was that Afghan- 
istan had a Frontier from which, at any 
moment, ‘‘the Natives could invade or 
make a raid on India.’’ ‘Well, if that 
is so, all I can say is that I trust not 24 
hours will pass before the India Office 
telegraphs to Lord Lytton to wind up 
the Indian Empire and come home. 
Talk of British India being invaded by 
the Afghans! Talk of England being 
conquered by the gipsies! To base a 
policy on a dream like that is, indeed, 
strange. But the noble Lord went on 
to quote Lord Lawrence’s account of the 
plundering propensities of the Afghans. 
Who doubts them? I do not mean to 
say that they would not be too glad to 
invade India if they could, and I dare 
say the gipsies would be very glad to 
conquer England. We want the Afghan 
Ruler to be strong, because we want 
from him, as I have said before, ‘‘ that 
kind of indirect assistance which a 
civilized Government must always de- 
rive from being known to exercise a 
pacifying and semi-civilizing influence 
around its own borders.” But as for 
fearing the Afghans, I cannot understand 
what it means. Has it come to this, 
Sir? Has the shadow gone back upon 
the dial? Are we really not living in 
the year 1878, under the auspicious 
reign of Lord Beaconsfield and a Go- 
vernment which loves a spirited foreign 
policy? Are we afraid even of the 
Afghans? Is this not 1878 but 1761 ? 
Is Ahmed Shah, and not Shere Ali, on. 
the Throne of Afghanistan ? and we, 
are we like the last great ruling race 
which preceded us in India, about to 
suffer a crushing defeat at the hands of 
the Afghans? What! am I to be told 
that when our troops have to meet this 
Afghan invasion, they will advance to 
do so as the Mahrattas are said by a 
historian of those times to have advanced 
at Paniput, with ‘every symptom of 
hopeless despair, rather than that of 
steady resolution?’ Would “ every- 
thing in our host bespeak the despond- 
ency of sacrifice prepared rather than 
the courage of victory determined ?” 
And when the fight was over, would 
our commander have to write a letter to 
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the Viceroy like that one which the 
Mahratta commander wrote to the 
Peishwa, and which broke his heart, as 
well it might, Sir, for it conveyed in 
figurative Oriental language only too 
true an impression of agonizing and in- 
tolerable disaster? Is that what is 
feared by this Government, which talks 


so much of a spirited foreign policy?| g 


India, as the noble Lord told us, has 
been often invaded from beyond the 
Passes. Doubtlessit has, and England has 
been often invaded by the Norwegians 
and Danes. Are we afraid of the Nor- 
wegians and the Danes now? There 
are real dangers enough in India with- 
out inventing new ones. Did the noble 
Lord ever hear the Mahratta saying— 
‘Tf each of us only threw a single clod 
of earth, we could overwhelm the white 
faces.” Of course, they could; but did 
this prevent our taking fort after fort, 
each a sort of inland Gibraltar, and 
making the Mahratta country in no long 
time as quiet as Buckinghamshire or 
Kent? But we are told that a few 
Russian officers and a little money can 
do all sorts of dreadful things against 
us in’ Afghanistan. Supposing they 
could. Our policy is to keep them out 
of Afghanistan. Of course, if we went 
to war with Russia, we could not pre- 
vent her sending officers and money to 
Afghanistan, or anywhere else she could; 
but as long as we are at peace with 
Russia, we have a right to hold Russia 
to her engagements, one of which is to 
consider Afghanistan as wholly beyond 
her sphere of action. I am not hostile 
to Russia, but friendly to her, as long 
as she keeps her engagements, as a 
civilized Power should ; but if she really 
sent into Afghanistan those European 
officers and that money of which the 
noble Lord speaks, I, for one, would de- 
sire to see it made a casus belli. I have 
ever been against fidgetty interference 
with the advance of Russia; but I have 
always maintained that we must draw a 
line at Afghanistan. Southern Central 
Asia is her affair—not to annex, if she 
be wise, but to influence ; Afghanistan is 
our affair, not to annex, if we be wise, 
but to influence. There were a number 
of other things in the noble Lord’s very 
interesting speech, as to which I shall 
state my views later, incidentally. I pass 
now to the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
who represents the India Office (Mr. 
E. Stanhope), to whom I should like to 
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say that, although we are at the oppo- 
site poles of opinion about this particular 
matter—which is, indeed, not an Indian 
matter, but a broad question of Imperial 
policy—I shall hope usually to be able 
to give on purely Indian matters the 
kind of support which the right hon. 
Gentleman who now leads the House 
ave to me, and which I tried to give 
to the noble Lord, as he so gracefully 
acknowledged the other night. The hon. 
Gentleman, with more courage, I think, 
than discretion, attacked Lord North- 
brook for his disregard of the orders of 
the Home Government. That, Sir, was 
a manifest afterthought, the offspring 
of disappointment at the course Lord 
Northbrook has seen it his duty to take 
in this business. If it was not an after- 
thought, why did the Government make 
Lord Northbrook an Earl? A Viceroy 
who disobeys the Secretary of State is 
criminally responsible. Bad as the con- 
sciences of right hon. Gentlemen may 
be, they cannot think that being raised 
two steps in the Peerage by them is 
equivalent to a prosecution. But if 
Lord Northbrook was so guilty, why 
did the noble Lord who represented 
India on August 9, 1877, defend him in 
a manner so honourable to both parties? 
Then the Under Secretary of State com- 
plained of the mist of conditions and 
doubts in which, as he said, Lord North- 
brook wrapped up his assurances to the 
Ameer. Would he, then, have wished 
that the assurances should have been 
unconditional? If so, he is in conflict 
with Lord Cranbrook, who expressly 
says that it was clearly impossible to 
make them unconditional. But perhaps 
he does not object to the assurances 
being conditional, but would have 
put conditional assurances in somewhat 
different words? If so, why did the 
Government which he represents never 
give a hint to Lord Northbrook that it 
would have preferred different words? 
Why did Lord Salisbury fail to autho- 
rize the Government of India, all the 
time Lord Northbrook remained at the 
head of it, to make any new concession 
to Shere Ali—new either in form or in 
wording? Is not this attack on Lord 
Northbrook equally good as an attack 
on Lord Salisbury? Then the hon. 
Member attacked Mr. Seton-Karr, and 
pooh-poohed his evidence about what 
went on at Umballa with respect to 
having British Agents in Afghanistan, 
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Well, Sir, who is Mr. Seton-Karr? Mr. 
Seton-Karr is a gentleman who has been 
distinguished from the very beginning 
of his life, as all readers of Stanley’s 
Life of Arnold know. After a long and 
successful Indian career, he found him- 
self in 1869 Foreign Secretary. Through 
him went every single communication 
between Lord Mayo and Shere Ali which 
was of any real importance, and his 
evidence is, that Shere Ali and his 
eo would not tolerate the idea of 

aving British Agents in Afghanistan. 
Now, what do the Government set up 
against the evidence of Mr. Seton-Karr, 
who is, by the way, a strong Conserva- 
tive, and has, in consequence, no bias 
in favour of our views? Why, chiefly 
the authority of Captain Grey, his own 
subordinate, and they make such reck- 
less use of Captain Grey’s evidence, that 
they quote him as an authority for what 
passed at an interview at which he was 
not even present. Then they press into 
the service a paragraph from a despatch 
of Lord Northbrook’s Government, which 
runs as follows :— 

“On the whole, however, we think that 
either the Ameer himself or his Minister Noor 
Mahomed Shah, did in confidential communica- 
tions with Captain Grey express a readiness to 
accept at some future time not far distant the 
presence of British Agents at places in Af- 
ghanistan, excepting Cabul! itself.” —!Afghan- 
istan, No. 1, p. 131.] 


But they take precious good care not to 
quote the final conclusion of Lord North- 
brook and his Government, which will 
be found at page 132, paragraph 20— 

“ Looking to all the circumstances of the case, 
the absence of any formal record of the alleged 
admission, its entirely private and confidential 
nature, and the uncertainty as to its scope and 
intention, we consider that we should not be 
justified in founding any representation to the 
Ameer regarding the Mission of a British Agent 
to Herat upon the assumption that he had, when 
at Umballa, expressed his willingness to agree 
to such an arrangement.’”’—[Jdid. p. 132.] 


But what will hon. Members say when I 
tell them that Lord Northbrook autho- 
rizes me to mention that if, previous to 
sending that despatch he had been able 
to consult Mr. Seton-Karr, who was in 
England, and not in India, he would 
have considered his evidence as abso- 
lutely conclusive. That carries the mat- 
ter a long way, but I can carry it 
further ; for I am permitted to read an 
extract from a private letter from Lord 
Mayo to the Duke of Argyll, which 
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absolutely settles the question. On 
June 8, 1869, Lord Mayo writes— 


‘“‘ The only pledges given were that we would 
not interfere in his affairs; that we would sup- 
— his independence ; ‘ that we would not force 

, 


uropean officers upon him.’’ 
Now, any hon. Member who re-opens 
this question, of which so much has been 
made in this controversy, simply asserts 
that Lord Mayo deceived his official 
Chief—which no one will, I think, 
venture to do. I was led to these re- 
marks by speaking of Mr. Seton- Karr; 
but Mr. Seton-Karr is not the only dis- 
tinguished Indian who has been hardly 
treated by eminent persons during this 
controversy. Lord Lawrence has fared 
even worse, and the name of Lord Law- 
rence is too closely associated with some 
of the most stirring Indian memories for 
one who has represented the Indian 
Government in this House to hear him 
attacked without pain. In a great 
foreign city takes place a ceremony 
which I have never had the good for- 
tune to see, though I know the place 
well, but which some who hear me may 
have been fortunate enough to have 
seen. Year by year the garrison of 
Seville marches into the great Cathe- 
dral, and lowers the colours to the tomb 
of St. Ferdinand; the King who took 
the city from the Moors six centuries and 
more ago. Sir, I think that, at least as 
long as he lives, Members of both 
Houses of Parliament would consult 
their self-respect if, when speaking of 
the North-West Frontier, they were to 
lower—observe, I do not say to strike— 
their colours to John Lawrence of the 
Punjaub. Are great men so abundant 
in this age of ours that the son of a great 
man should speak of one of our not too 
numerous great men, as the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) 
did the other night? Great men come 
only, Sir, at distant intervals, for oppor- 
tunity must unite with Native force to 
make men great. Just look at some of 
our families most favoured by fortune. 
Take the Cecils. In the Elizabethan 
age there were two Cecils, one or 
possibly both of whom, at least as seen 
through the dimness of history, may 
fairly be called great. Well nigh 300 
years have passed away before another 
Cecil has appeared who has risen suffi- 
ciently high on the ladder of success to 
have a chance of attaining even that 
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sinister, that ill-omened greatness which 
comes from involving your country in 
grave calamity. Then an attempt was 
made to show that Shere Ali began to 
waver in his dependence on the British 
before Lord Lytton arrived in India. 
Had Lord Northbrook’s policy been 
continued by his successor, I believe 
Shere Ali’s ill humour would never have 
turned into anything like hesitation 
about the value of our alliance. But 
had not Shere Ali’s uneasiness a good 
cause? Did the Under Secretary of 
State ever hear of a book called England 
and Russia in the East, and doeshe know 
by whom that most interesting book was 
written? That book was written by a 
Member of the Secretary of State’s 
Council, Sir Henry Rawlinson. That 
book is full of most valuable: things ; 
but that book contains some passages 
which well might have frightened Shere 
Ali out of his senses. Well, that book, 
or parts of that book, are known to have 
been translated and to have reached his 
hand. I deeply regretted that that most 
valuable work was not weeded of some 
passages which could not fail to do mis- 
chief. I said so at the time, and I had 


some controversy with Sir Henry Raw- 


linson about it. I owe him, however, 
an apology, and I will make it. 
Trusting to the assurances given by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) in 1873, and by 
Lord Derby in 1874, I believed that Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s bock was to be 
blamed, as giving a view of English 
policy different from that of the Govern- 
ment. I now see that I was mistaken, 
and that Sir Henry Rawlinson, although 
writing under his own responsibility, 
spoke the secret mind of his official 
Chief; but, I still think as I thought, 
that passages in that book are most 
deeply to be regretted. I should be 
sorry to be misunderstood. I think 
Sir Henry Rawlinson’s writings are 
of the greatest value. I have been 
in the habit of reading them for years 
with the keenest interest ; but Sir Henry 
Rawlinson is like fire, an excellent 
servant—a bad master. The right hon. 
Gentleman made him a Member of the 
Indian Council, and acted most wisely 
in so doing. But did the right hon. 
Gentleman follow Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
advice about Central Asia? No, Sir; 
he knew better. What did hedo? He 
took Sir Henry’s Memorandum of 1868 
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and sent it out to India, thereby eliciting 
from Sir John Lawrence and his Council, 
by way of criticism and objection to 
that document, one of the most valuable 
sets of State Papers ever laid before the 
British public. The Duke of Argyll 
succeeded the right hon. Gentleman. 
He, too, valued Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
and found him most useful. But did he 
follow Sir Henry’s advice in Central 
Asia? No, Sir; he knew better. Time 
passed, however, and another Secretary 
of State ruled where the Duke of Argyll 
and the right hon. Gentleman had ruled. 
Then was seen a pendant to the old 
story of the magician and his apprentice. 
The right hon. Gentleman was an ac- 
complished magician. He could raise 
his familiar spirit, make it do his bid- 
ding, and then lay it again. Not so the 
apprentice. Not so Lord Salisbury. He 
could raise the familiar spirit, and make 
it do his bidding for a while, but he 
could not lay it again. The familiar 
spirit was the stronger of the two, 
and imposed its will. Then the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
told us that no ordinary human being 
could understand the telegram which 
the Duke of Argyll sent to Lord North- 
brook about Afghan affairs in 1873. 
Well, Sir, Lord Northbrook, to whom it 
was sent, understood the telegram, and 
acted on it. What more would the hon. 
Gentleman have? It has further been 
made a matter of complaint that the 
Duke of Argyll did not embody his views 
as to the affairs of Afghanistan in a 
formal despatch to Lord Northbrook in 
1873. Why should he have done so? 
He had no new policy to announce. He 
found a very sensible policy in opera- 
tion when he arrived at the India 
Office—the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. He held to that 
policy, never varying it in any one par- 
ticular. Long before 1873, it had 
become, as he considered a “settled 
policy,” past all discussion, so far as he 
was concerned. Had anyone called his 
policy in question in ‘‘ another place” 
he would have been ready to defend it. 
He is not particularly slow in defending 
himself—rather likes, I should say, a 
free fight of an argumentative kind. 
When his policy was criticized in this 
House, I had his orders to defend it, 
and did so to the best of my ability. 
Whether I did so successfully or not is 
another question; but at least, neither 
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in 1869 nor in 1873 did I-leave in 
any doubt what his policy as to Afghan- 
istan or the Russian advance in Asia 
really was. If those who called it in 
question thought they could have got 
any considerable minority of hon. Mem- 
bers to agree with them, I suppose 
they would have tried their luck in 
a division; but they knew that they 
would have had not only the then Go- 
vernment to fight, but all those Members 
on the other side who could be influenced 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who spoke on 
our side in both debates. And now, 
Sir, I turn from the noble Lord and the 
Under Secretary of State, to the great 
living authority to which I alluded some 
time ago. The right hon. Gentleman 
who now leads the House was Secretary 
of State for India when Sir John Law- 
rence came to the conclusion that Shere 
Ali was really the person whom the bulk 
of the Afghan people desired to sup- 
port; and, when he determined, in con- 
sequence, to give material aid to that 
Prince, that step had the full support of 
the right hon. Gentleman, just as Lord 
Lawrence’s previous policy—a policy ab- 
solutely commanded by our Treaty en- 
gagements, and advised by Dost Maho- 
med, of refusing to také a side as long 
as the issue of the civil war in Afghan- 
istan remained doubtful—had also his 
full support. What I may call Sir John 
Lawrence’s second policy remained the 
policy of successive Viceroys up to the 
time of Lord Northbrook’s retirement. 
There was not one jot nor one tittle of 
difference between the Afghan policy 
pursued by Lord Lawrence at the end of 
his career, by Lord Mayo, and by his 
successor. All three assisted the Ameer, 
all three gave him to understand that, 
as long as he conducted himself reason- 
ably, he might rely upon our friendship ; 
but not one of them was rash enough to 
give him the guarantees for which he 
constantly showed himself anxious. 
More than once, as I have said, the 
affairs of Afghanistan were before this 
House during the Vice-Royalties of Lord 
Mayo.and Lord Northbrook, and the 
views which commended themselves to 
Her Majesty’s then Advisers, and which 
were identical with those which he had 
held when in office, received the support 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Now, 
however, we find the right hon. Gentle- 
man supporting a totally different policy, 
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and what I want to discover are the rea- 
sons which have led the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to change his opinion. It may 
be that when we have heard his ex- 
planations we, too, shall be convinced. 
It will not be enough to say vaguely 
that circumstances have changed. How 
have they changed? It will be replied 
that Shere Ali has shown himself in less 
good humour with this country than he 
was at various periods since 1868—say, 
for instance, at the time of the death of 
Lord Mayo. Well, but I presume that 
the right hon. Gentleman when he sanc- 
tioned Lord Lawrence’s later policy did 
so with his eyes open. If so, he knew 
two things ; first, that Shere Ali, though 
a man of natural ability, was a moody 
barbarian, with a dash of something 
very like insanity; secondly, that Af- 
ghans surpass the rest of the world in 
their addiction to the common practice 
of giving too little and asking too much. 
He must then have foreseen the inevit- 
able. He must have foreseen that the 
course of true love between Calcutta and 
Cabul would not run smooth ; that Shere 
Ali would want more than he got, and 
would, from time to time, be very cross 
indeed with us. If he did not foresee 
this, then the policy which he inaugu- 
rated was wrong, and Mr. John Wyllie, 
the highly-gifted man, whose chance ex- 
pression in an article in Zhe Edinburgh 
Review—the expression, I mean ‘ mas- 
terly inactivity’ —has become one of 
the winged words of our generation, 
was right, in clinging to Lord Law- 
rence’s first Afghan policy, and in cen- 
suring both the right hon. Gentleman 
and us. Up to Lord Lytton’s taking 
charge of the Government, there was 
nothing whatever in Shere Ali’s bearing 
to this country which might not have 
been expected by those who had studied 
his character. We had recognized his 
rights in the North to all the Dominions 
which had belonged to his father, from 
Wood’s Lake along the Northern Oxus, 
and so right down the main stream to 
Khodja-Saleh ; but we had not, in order 
to oblige him, done injustice to another 
of our Allies, the Persian Monarchy, nor 
would we give him guarantees, which 
would have been agreeable, but also it 
is but too probable fatal to him. Why 
would they have been probably fatal to 
him? Because, if we had given them 
the guarantees which he wished, the re- 
sult in all likelihood would have been, 
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first, that he would have embroiled him- 
self with his neighbours ; and, secondly, 
that he would have ruled so harshly at 
home as to cause the civil war to break 
out again. Take the case of Seistan. 
Will anyone tell me that if Shere Ali 
had thought he could reckon upon us to 
the uttermost, he would have allowed 
that question to be settled without a 
war? And what should we have gained 
by backing him in committing a wrong 
against Persia? Then as to his home 
government. Who that knows how in- 
fluenced is the Court of Cabul by the 
lowest and worst kind of intrigues, 
would have thought it wise to go further 
than Lord Mayo did in his general assur- 
ances of goodwill with respect to Shere 
Ali’s internal administration? Would 
it have been pleasant to have found our- 
selves engaged to support the side of 
one of the parties in a raging civil war, 
perhaps against the wishes of the bulk 
of the people? Supposing, for instance, 
we had guaranteed the succession of 
Abdoollah Jan, as Shere Ali wished us 
to do, and that that unhappy youth had 
lived, but that the bulk of the Afghan 
people had declared for Yakoob Khan, 
or some one else, would that have been 
pleasant? The world moves fast, and 
we forget the history of yesterday; but 
let anyone look back to Mr. John 
Wyllie’s article, now re-published, on the 
old civil war, and see in what a pleasant 
predicament we might have found 
ourselves. All these considerations, I 
think, must have been present in out- 
line to the mind of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman when he sanctioned Lord Law- 
rence’s second policy; and, if so, the 
state into which Shere Ali was thrown 
when he wanted us to give everything 
he asked, while refusing to give any- 
thing soever in return, must have ap- 
peared perfectly natural. Ishould have 
expected then that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have exerted his influence 
in the Cabinet to have left things in 
statu quo; to have allowed! the Ameer 
having got out of humour to get into it 
again, as he doubtless would have done, 
whenever the pressure of necessity made 
him anxious once more to receive our 
liberal presents of money and arms. Un- 
fortunately, however, this course was not 
followed. No sooner had Lord Lytton 
got to India than attempts were made to 
open negotiations with the Ameer, and 
proposals were pressed upon him of a 
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nature most disagreeable tohim. Now, 
I want to know from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman why this course—so contrary to 
all that he had done and to all that he 
had said during a long series of years— 
was adopted. I think I have made it 
clear that there was nothing in the atti- 
tude of the Ameer himself which should 
not have been foreseen by the right hon. 
Gentleman. Had then circumstances 
changed elsewhere? Had the attitude 
of Russia become such as to require us 
to throw over the old policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and to adopt a new 
policy with regard to Afghanistan? I 
reply that, in 1868, when the right hon. 
Gentleman was at the India Office, and 
when he sanctioned Lord Lawrence’s 
second policy with regard to Afghan- 
istan, every reasonable man who studied 
the question—and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, a very reasonable man, must 
have studied it as a matter of political 
duty—ought to have come to the conclu- 
sion that the advance of Russia within 
a few years to the point which she has 
now reached was quite inevitable. Any 
policy adopted in 1868 with regard to 
Afghanistan which did not keep in view 
that Russia would gradually, and not 
slowly, advance in the three Khanates was 
a shortsighted policy and a bad policy. 
If the Afghanistan policy begun by the 
right hon. Gentleman and continued by 
us was to be rendered obsolete by the 
advance of Russia during the last de- 
cade, then it was built upon a shifting 
sand, and was altogether a wrong policy. 
I maintain, however, that as far back 
as 1868 the only wise way to look at this 
whole matter was this—Our interests are 
in no way so affected by anything that 
Russia can do in the three Khanates as 
to make it worth our while to take any 
steps with reference to her advance 
there. Our interests do not become 
affected till she approaches Afghan- 
istan ; but with aM. to Afghanistan— 
and 4 with regard to Herat— it 
must be distinctly understood that we 
could not for a moment tolerate any 
hostile interference. That country we 
hold to be within the legitimate sphere 
of our influence; and under no reason- 
able interpretation of Russian interests 
can it be of the slightest advantage to 
Russia to interfere with its boundaries. 
Then if the Ameer got into a panic be- 
cause the Russians succeeded in their 
Khivan expedition, was it the part of 
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men of firm mind to share his panic, to 
change their policy with regard to him, 
and to begin to negotiate with a view to 
counteracting Russian influence at his 
Court? That does not seem to me to 
have been the part either of firm men 
or of men who had a proper sentiment 
of their own dignity. It was with St. 
Petersburg, and not with Cabul, that 
we should have negotiated—if it was 
necessary to do anything at all. We 
should have reiterated to the Ameer the 
assurances so repeatedly given to him, 
and so solemnly renewed by Lord North- 
brook under orders from home; and if 
we had not said it sufficiently before at 
St. Petersburg, we should have again 
said there that any aggression on Af- 
ghanistan meant war with us. That 
position would have been _ intelligible 
and honourable, and would, I believe, 
have been supported by the whole 
people. Well, then, I think I have shown 
it to be extremely improbable that the 
right hon. Gentleman can have changed 
his frequently expressed policy for the 
reasons which I have examined. There 
must be some other reasons, which I 
cannot even guess, but which the right 
hon. Gentleman will, doubtless, be able 
to explain to us with his usual clearness. 
Granted, however, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had some good reason for 
changing his policy, I want to know 
what his new policy is? What is the 
Government driving at? Why are we 
making war? What end do we pro- 
pose to attain when that war closes? 
Upon what do we propose to insist when 
we come to dictate the terms of peace ? 
Is the war waged—as we have been 
told by a high authority—in order to 
obtain a scientific Frontier? or is it 
waged in order to force Shere Ali into 
being in all time coming an attached 
friend of the British Government? or is 
it waged because the Ministry, having 
by their mismanagement put themselves 
into the position of being slighted by 
Shere Ali, saw no other way of getting 
out of their scrape without a sacrifice of 
amour propre? or is it waged in order 
that in some mysterious way we may 
strengthen ourselves against Russia? or 
if for none of these, then for what 
other objects? First, then, as to the 
scientific Frontier. That opens two 
questions. Can we improve our pre- 
sent Frontier, and have we a right to 
improve it by going to war? As to the 
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former of these questions, most diverse 
opinions are held by good authorities, 
My own impression, after comparing 
a great many different views, both 
at home and in India, is that, if you 
take political and military considerations 
together and balance the advantages and 
the disadvantages of your present posi- 
tion, you have got, on the whole, a very 
good Frontier. I do not at all mean to 
say that those military men are not 
right, who tell you that for the purpose 
of defending yourselves against a great 
and well-appointed European Army, 
you ought not only to have the line of 
hills on your Frontiers, but the open 
country beyond. I have no doubt, for 
instance, that the Balkan Frontier— 
which the Government so much con- 
gratulated itself upon obtaining for 
those unhappy Turks at the Treaty of 
Berlin—is a very bad Frontier ; and if 
everything were entirely different from 
what it is now, if Russia were five 
times richer than she is, and if she were 
ruled by a man as able and as warlike 
as Napoleon I., who was determined to 
invade India, it might be desirable be- 
fore he started on his enterprize that 
we should, with the assistance and good- 
will of the Afghans, who would have to 
bear the first brunt of invasion, be hold- 
ing the triangle formed by Cabul, 
Ghuznee, and Jelallabad, with your 
present Frontier for your second line. 
I daresay that is true enough; anyhow, 
I am, for purposes of argument, per- 
fectly willing to assume it to be true. 
But what has such a speculation as that 
got to do with the present state of af- 
fairs? Does anyone, not a candidate 
for Bedlam, believe that the Russia of 
1878 could invade India if she wished 
so to do? and are we now going to go 
to the vast expense and trouble neces- 
sary for acquiring under present circum- 
stances that coveted triangle, because it 
might conceivably be useful 50 or 30 
years hence? It is hardly possible to 
imagine that any sane men should pro- 
pose to embark on such an enterprize. 
Well, but perhaps it is not of this large 
rectification of the Frontier that the 
Government are thinking. Are they, 
then, going to turn Candahar and Herat 
into fortresses in advance of our Fron- 
tier, as has been proposed by another 
high authority ? Ifso, have they counted 
the cost? The advance to Quetta looks 
very like taking the first step toward 
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that most unwise and dangerous policy. 
If they are thinking of either of these 
two rectifications of our Frontier, no 
doubt they could not obtain them, as 
things stand, without war. But are they 
thinking of something much smaller— 
of certain little improvements at differ- 
ent points of our Frontier, then, I say, 
probably there are some improvements 
that they might make; but these 
would be at the expense not of the 
Afghans, but of some of the wild 
tribes between us and the Afghans. 
There is a little district very near 
Peshawur which, if there were no such 
thing as the eighth Commandment, or 
if our neighbours would sell it to us, I, 
for one, should be delighted to see in 
our possession, and I daresay our Fron- 
tier officers could show a good many 
such places. To attack the Ameer, 
however, in order to obtain those coveted 
spots, would seem avain labour. Many 
of them do not belong to him, but to 
the wild tribes between us and him. 
To beat the Afghans in order to produce 
an effect on them is to invite a reply 
in the spirit of that which the English 
proprietor of Irish estates made to his 
agent when the unhappy man wrote to 


say that his life was in danger—“ If 
my tenantry expect to intimidate me by 
shooting you, they are much mistaken.” 
But is it, perhaps, of none of these Fron- 
tiers that the Government is thinking, 
but of a fourth, a new suggestion which 
has been lately imported into the contro- 


versy? Well, I, for one, am anxious 
to hear all that can be said for that new 
suggestion ; but it is obviously open to 
many of the objections I have brought 
forward to the others. And one word 
now, Sir, about this scientific Fron- 
tier. What is a scientific Frontier? 
The phrase is a translation from the 
French, and in that tongue une frontiére 
scientifique means a Frontier for which 
Nature has done nothing, and man has 
been obliged to do everything. The 
Frontier of France towards the Low 
Countries, which was defended by 
Vauban and others, with the line of 
fortresses which has become so famous, 
is the frontiére scientifique, par excellence. 
The Frontier which Nature has defended 
by the Pyrenees is not a frontiére scien- 
tofique. What the Prime Minister meant 
when he told us that we went to war 
for a scientific Frontier, goodness or 
the opposite of goodness only knows; 
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but what he said was, that we went to 
war for a Frontier which we should be 
obliged to defend by a costly line of 
fortresses, leaving in order to do this a 
line of Frontier which Nature had made 
so strong that very little expenditure 
would be needed on it, even if an in- 
vasion were imminent, and none at all 
unless invasion were imminent. Under 
no circumstances could this scientific 
Frontier be found without taking in the 
whole of the wild tribes, nor, so far as 
I can see, without going right over into 
the valley of the Helmund. But sup- 
posing you take in the wild tribes, the 
proceeding is surely a most surprising 
one from a military point of view; 
while from a civil point of view, it is 
just as if a beekeper should annex 
10,000 wasps’ nests by way of a profit- 
able investment. Supposing, however, 
that there is really some “scientific 
Frontier ” in Afghan territory which we 
can obtain, and against which none of 
the objections I have stated can be 
brought—some ‘scientific Frontier ” 
which has not yet been explained, but 
which the right hon. Gentleman will 
explain in his reply—have we a right to 
obtain that scientific Frontier by war? 
I do not think we have, unless it is a 
question of necessary self-defence. If 
it were proved that we should not be 
able to continue the vast civilizing pro- 
cess which we are carrying on in India 
without obtaining this “‘ scientific Fron- 
tier,” war might, no doubt, be a justi- 
fiable though hard necessity. But then 
it would have been our manifest duty 
to have put this scientific Frontier 
into our Ultimatum, to have said— 
“This scientific Frontier is to us a 
matter of life or death—give us it, or 
we will take it.” No other course is 
consistent, I will not say with justice 
to our neighbour, but with justice to 
ourselves. Yet we have done nothing 
of the kind. We have never asked for 
a scientific Frontier, and it has, of course, 
never been refused to us. But perhaps 
this idea that we are going to war for 
a scientific Frontier is all nonsense, and 
we are going to war to shoot and sabre 
Shere Ali and his people into loving us 
for all time to come. If that be so, I 
will simply observe that the method 
has rarely succeeded in history; and 
our experiences with the Afghans in 
time past are not encouraging as to its 
success now. What is it that makes it 
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so difficult. to station British officers in 
their country? Chiefly the bitter recol- 
lections of the last war. The men who 
remember that war are beginning to 
die out, and it was probable that with 
time you might have overcome in- 
veterate prejudice and suspicion. Now, 
however, you deliberately revive all 
the old feelings. Is that in accordance 
with common sense? But perhaps you 
do not wage war for a scientific Fron- 
tier; you do not expect to beat Shere 
Ali into good temper ; and war has been 
merely resorted to as the easiest way out 
of a humiliating position. I confess it 
looks to me very much as if this were 
the case. Iam afraid that when Lord 
Lytton was sent out, those who gave him 
his instructions were thinking rather 
of the effect to be produced at home by 
playing the card of a spirited foreign 
policy, than of anything else. I am 
afraid they did not calculate upon Lord 
Lytton going either so far or so fast, and 
that vast amounts of blood and treasure 
are now being sacrificed to questions of 
amour propre. If so, it may possibly 
pay for the moment. There are a great 
many people who like to find, when 
they open their papers in the morning, 
that we have taken a fort over night. 
They do not much care where or what 
the fort is. Undoubtedly the feeling 
which was expressed by the ferryman 
who, having asked a passenger if there 
was any news, and having been told, 
in reply, that the Dutch had taken 
Holland, thoughtfully observed, as his 
boat touched the further shore—‘‘ Guess 
we must turn them out of that, Sir,” is 
a feeling pretty widely spread in this 
country, but it is not the deepest feeling 
in the breast of our people; and those 
who trust to it will find that they can 
build upon it neither enduring power 
nor enduring fame. But, perhaps, I do 
the Government great injustice, and it 
really has before it some vast scheme of 
policy with reference to Russia, of which 
this Afghan War is merely the prelude. 
If so, what is it? Are the Russians 
going to be driven over the Jaxartes ? 
I firmly believe that that would be about 
the best thing that could happen to 
them; for I hold that their Central 
Asian possessions will, before the ac- 
count is closed with them, cost them 
very dear indeed, in more ways than 
one. For Central Asia, however, I be- 
lieve that it would be a great calamity. 
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Russia in Central Asia has committed, 
doubtless, sins enough, and will com- 
mit many more; but she is, on the 
whole, a good and not a bad influence. 
But perhaps the Government is not 
dreaming of anything of the kind; if 
so, what is it dreaming of, or planning 
for, towards what goal are we advancing? 
May we not hope to have not vague 
phrases, but a clear, intelligible, definite 
statement of what we are fighting for ? 
Of course, as I have admitted, the right 
hon. Gentleman may have something to 
tell us which will put an altogether new 
aspect upon this matter; but, if we are 
fighting merely to make the Ameer sue 
for peace, and promise to be our loving 
friend in the future; or, if we are fight- 
ing to make him accept a British Km- 
bassy at Cabul and elswhere; or, if we 
are fighting to make him receive British 
officers into the towns along his Northern 
Frontier, and not at Cabul itself; or, if 
we are fighting to obtain a small rectifi- 
cation of our marches; or, if we are 
fighting in the hope that Shere Ali will 
be overthrown and a more pliant Ruler 
substituted for him, then I say that, ir- 
respective altogether of the moral as- 
pects of the transaction, we are buying 
brass with gold—we are pursuing, at 
vast expense and trouble, objects, some 
of which might be worth attainment, 
but none of which are worth making 
great sacrifices for. The Opposition has 
been taunted with not having a policy. 
Itis not the business of an Opposition 
to find a policy; but, I presume, if we 
were in power, we should try to conclude 
the war as creditably as possible which 
the Government has so rashly begun, 
and then go back, as nearly as circum- 
stances would permit, to the state of 
things when Lord Northbrook left 
India. The right hon. Gentleman does 
not wish to annex Afghanistan; of 
that I am sure. But what are we to 
think who read the following passage 
in a recent article of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s :— 


“The master of the upper plateau of Afghan- 
istan commanding access to the Passes from the 
North is, in fact, the master of India, and it 
was in recognition of this military necessity, 
and not from any lust of territory or any hope 
of a re-imbursement of expense, that the Delhi 
Kings, whose rule we have inherited, held Af- 
ghanistan for 200 years as a province of the 
Empire. Afghanistan, indeed, is both geogra- 
phically and politically a part of India, al- 
though, since our last conquest of Cabul, in 
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1842, we have virtually and for our own con- 
venience admitted the independence of the 
country.” 


It will be said that Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, in writing this, is merely acting as 
a private person, and not as the trusted 
adviser of the Secretary of State for 
India, and at this very moment the head 
of the Political Committee in the Indian 
Council. In fact, Sir Henry does say 
so in somany words. He said, however, 
precisely the same thing in his book, 
Lingland and Russia in the East, which 
was, as I have pointed out, one of the 
most important factors—perhaps the 
most important factor—in throwing the 
Ameer into the state of discomfort and 
suspicion which has led at last to this 
unhappy war. When Sir Henry pub- 
lished that book, he found himself in 
flagrant opposition to the views repeat- 
edly put forward here by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; yet it is Sir Henry’s policy which 
has prevailed. Who shall say that his 
forecast will not turn out to be correct 
now also? If that be so, we shall only 
have gained a loss; we shall have 
brought about prematurely that meet- 
ing of the Sepoy and Cossack on the 
banks of the Oxus, which all wise poli- 
ticians, who have studied the question, 
have at once foreseen and desired to 
postpone. It will not be necessary, even 
if they do meet, that they should meet 
as enemies; but, looking to the unjust 
and erroneous estimates of each others’ 
characters which prevail in the two 
countries, it is but too probable, if they 
meet soon, that sooner or later they will 
engage in an armed conflict, while Asia 
stands by in silentamazement. If wise 
counsels had prevailed, it might have 
been that the meeting of our Frontiers 
would not have occurred till that weary 
group of East European and West Asiatie 
questions, which are the real cause 
of the estrangement between us and 
Russia, had been put in the way of set- 
tlement. Never were truer words spoken 
than some that were spoken to me in 1876 
by the late Prince Tcherkasky, when he 
said that Central Asia was to Russia 
“*l’ Orient de fantaisie, while Turkey 
was /’ Orient serieux.”” Now, however, 
the same Government which has upset 
the old arrangements between Peshawur 
and Samarcand has committed us, to the 
best of its ability, to strenuous opposi- 
tion to Russia in Asia Minor. Just in 


Mr. Grant Duff 
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so far as that opposition is successful 
do we increase her pressure upon us on 
the Oxus. If ever there was a state of 
circumstances which repeated trumpet- 
tongued to politicians the saying —‘‘Can’t 
you let it alone,” it was that which has 
prevailed for many years back in the 
region lying between us and the out- 
posts of Russia. An event once occurred 
which has not been very much noticed, 
but which struck Lord Ellenborough, 
who was Governor General at the time, 
very much indeed, and which may be 
worth mentioning. No sooner had the 
army which avenged our disasters in 
Cabul returned to India, and with all 
its vast train of followers put the Sutlej 
between it and the work which it had 
completed, than that mighty river came 
down in flood and swept away both the 
bridges by which it had crossed. There 
could hardly have been a more fitting 
ending for a melancholy chapter in our 
national history. It really almost looked 
as if a Higher Power had meant to 
give us a warning not to re-commence 
to play at the expense either of England 
or of India what was lightly and wick- 
edly called, ere yet our first ill-fated 
army crossed the Frontier, the Great 
Game of Central Asia. I apologize, Sir, 
for having spoken at so much length; 
but there are numbers of points of the 
greatest interest which I have advisedly 
passed over. My wish has been chiefly 
to put a series of questions which might 
elicit from the right hon. Gentleman a 
statement as to the reasons why he has 
changed his old policy, together with a 
statement as to what he proposes to ef- 
fect by the new one, and, in doing this, 
to indicate that unless he has some great 
surprises in store for us, I think he will 
find it difficult to convince us that the 
situation on our North-Western Fron- 
tier—difficult and anxious at the best of 
times—is likely to be improved by any- 
thing that has been done since Lord 
Northbrook left India. It is for the 
right hon. Gentleman, rather than for 
the Representative of the Indian Go- 
vernment in this House, to do this; for 
it cannot be too distinctly kept before 
the minds of hon. Members that none 
of the responsibility for this unhappy 
affair is shared by the Indian Council. 
The Indian Government had no more to 
do with the despatch of Lord Cranbrook, 
which let loose the dogs of war, than had 
anyone who read it for the first time in 
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the newspapers, as was, doubtless, the 
case with many Members of that Coun- 
cil. Despatches about Indian affairs 
which have — a Council of special- 
ists, many of whom have been studying 
these affairs since boyhood, carry with 
them quite a different kind of authority 
from a despatch in which they have 
neither part nor lot; and to which not 
a few of the most experienced Members 
of the Council must have given the most 
determined opposition, had an opportu- 
nity been afforded them, unless they were 
to turn their backs upon some of the 
most important opinions they had held 
and expressed in a long and honourable 
career. It is the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Colleagues alone who are re- 
sponsible for the blood which is now 
being shed. The Cabinet is quite pe- 
culiarly responsible in this matter. In 
1877, attempts were made throughout 
all the Session to extract from the Go- 
vernment explanations as to what was 
going on on the North-West Frontier 
of India. We were met again and again 
by dilatory pleas; and when at last, on 
the 9th of August, I was able to bring the 
matter before the House, the right hon. 
Member assured us that ‘the main lines 
of our policy on the North-West Fron- 
tier were unchanged’”’—I say, Sir, that 
we were not met fairly in that debate. 
Things were kept back which should 
not have been kept back—it was not 
fair as between man and man. But 
what happened ‘‘elsewhere” was a great 
deal worse. The answer given to the 
Dukeof Argyll prevented thetwo highest 
authorities in this country upon Indian 
affairs initiating a discussion which 
would, as I verily believe, have roused 
the attention of the country in time, and 
have prevented this war altogether. The 
right hon. Gentleman will not, I hope, 
meet us in this debate, as he did in the 
Quetta debate. Of course, he will tell 
us the truth; but he will, let us hope, 
tell us the whole truth. There are cer- 
tain people with whom, if I were ad- 
dressing them, I should have to make 
some stipulations as to the kind of truth. 
I should ask them not to give us the 
kind of truth which would have made 
Escobar’s hair stand on end, not the 
kind of truth which is thought good 
enough for the Duke of Argyll. The 
right hon. Gentleman will give us, I am 
sure, the good old-fashioned English ar- 
ticle which goes down with the House 
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of Commons—[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’|—I say, 
Sir, the House of Commons. ere was 
once a great historical Assembly, I for- 
get where, but in some far-off country, 
I suppose, in which a Minister, having 
been charged with giving to an ex-Minis- 
ter a reply which it is impossible to cha- 
racterise in language which I dare to use 
in your presence, calmly replied—‘ If 
such answers are not satisfactory, you 
shall have no answer at all.” In that 
great historical Assembly the Members 
represented themselves. The Minister 
does not live who would venture thus to 
address the Representatives of the British 
and the Irish people. I have the greatest 
respect for the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; but I pity the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. A Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer must have many bad quarters of 
an hour who belongs to a Cabinet which 
is prodigal of everything except au- 
thentic information to the two Houses 
of Parliament. I have, as I say, the 
greatest respect for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for many reasons; amongst 
others, because I also have respect for 
that old-fashioned virtue, economy, and 
I believe the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to be an economically - minded 
man. Yes, Sir; but let him be eco- 
nomical of everything except of the facts 
which are necessary to enable the great 
Council of the nation to do its duty to 
the people and the Crown, and convince 
us that we are wrong. If he does, I, 
for one, am ready to follow him into the 
Lobby. I have expressed no opinion 
to-night which I have not expressed 
again and again in this House and out 
of it. I donot put Party above prin- 
ciple. Iam open to conviction of the 
wisdom of the Government policy; but 
unless the right hon. Gentleman is going 
to burst upon us with some entirely new 
revelation, I cannot conceive how any 
man, unless he is actuated by mere 
Party motives, can do otherwise than 
vote with my hon. Friend the Member 
for Bedford. 

Mr. BOURKE said, the hon. Member 
who had just sat down began his speech 
by making an announcement they were 
all glad to hear—namely, that he did 
not mean to make any imputations upon 
the character of Lord Lytton; but he 
had ended by casting aspersions upon 
the character of Lord Salisbury, against 
whom he had ingeniously made certain 
inuendoes ; and he had also cast asper- 
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sions upon the proceedings and acts of 
the Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment which he did not think the most 
subordinate Member of that Government 
could sit and hear and refrain from en- 
deavouring to answer. The story of the 
answer given last year by the Marquess 
of Salisbury to the Duke of Argyll was 
now before the public; and he could not 
for the life of him see anything in the 
answer of Lord Salisbury that was not 
consistent with perfect truth, or that the 
answer was not as ample as the respon- 
sible position he occupied enabled him 
to give. Lord Salisbury was asked cate- 
gorically by the Duke of Argyll whether 
we had endeavoured to force an Envoy 
upon the Ameer at Cabul? The Duke 
of Argyll knew as well as any person 
did that the gist of the question was in 
the words ‘ forcing an Envoy at Cabul.” 
Lord Salisbury answered that question 
with a distinct negative. The Duke of 
Argyll asked whether troops were being 
brought up to the Frontier; and Lord 
Salisbury answered that part of the 
question with perfect candour. The 
Duke of Argyll further asked, whether 
there were any boats being prepared on 
the Indus ; and Lord Salisbury answered 
that with the most perfect candour. 


The Duke of Argyll further asked, and it 
was last year, whether there had been 
any change in our relations with Af- 


ghanistan? Lord Salisbury replied that 
there had been no change for the 
last 12 months. Lord Salisbury gave 
the perfectly candid answer with which 
they were all acquainted; and, con- 
sidering his position, he would not 
have been justified in going further 
than he did. Upon this incident the 
hon. Member had founded a general 
charge of want of candour on the part 
of Ministers in answering questions. 
He did not believe there ever was a Go- 
vernment that had been so much ques- 
tioned as the present, and personally he 
had not been the least catechized; and 
he challenged the ingenuity and research 
of the hon. Member to detect any error 
of fact in any answer he had given. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I never dreamt 
of charging: the hon. Gentleman with 
inaccuracy. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he knew that the 
hon. Member did not say so; but he made 
a general charge against the Government. 
Not being acquainted with the archives 
in the Offices of his Colleagues, of course 


Ur. Bourke 
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he could not do more than speak for 
himself; and he challenged the inge- 
nuity of the hon. Member to find a 
single error of fact in any answer he 
had given to a Question. He must 
add that he had been asked many Ques. 
tions suggestive of a great many things 
that it would not have been his duty to 
have gone into in his Answers. The 
gravamen of the charge against Lord 
Salisbury was that he did not choose, in 
his responsible position, to embark in all 
sorts of speculations with regard to Cen- 
tral Asia which now, a year afterwards, 
hon. Gentlemen thought would have 
thrown some light on the circumstances 
then occurring, but which had nothing to 
do with circumstances anterior to 1877, 
A great portion of the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech was taken up with taunting Her 
Majesty’s Government on the assumption 
that they were afraid of the Afghan 
tribes, and the hon. Member founded 
that charge upon the speech of the noble 
Lord sitting behind him (Lord Geerge 
Hamilton). The hon. Member seemed 
to have misunderstood the tenour and 
purport of the noble Lord’s speech, just as 
much as he did the Answer given by Lord 
Salisbury. Certainly, so wild a notion 
as our being afraid of the Afghan tribes 
was never entertained by his noble 
Friend, who only said that Afghanistan 
was peopled by turbulent tribes, whose 
incursions had given us trouble for some 
years, and urged how desirable it was to 
terminate this state of things, both from 
a financial point of view, aud also because 
of the effect these continualincursions had 
upon the minds of the people of India. 
That was a perfectly sound position, and 
entirely different from that which the 
hon. Member had described. The hon. 
Member went at some length into the 
question of the neutral territory. He 
stated that he would have left the ques- 
tion with regard to neutral territory just 
as it was; but he would have gone to 
Russia and said—‘‘ If you invade that 
territory in any way we will make it a 
casus belli.”” Well, why did the hon. 
Gentleman not do so? That was not 
the policy of the Duke of Argyll or 
the last Government. Lord North- 
brook suggested that something of 
that kind should be done. He sug- 
gested that a despatch upon the 
subject of our relations in Central Asia 
should be brought to the notice of the 
St. Petersburg Cabinet, and they had on 
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record in the last letter of the Central 
Asian despatches the distinct refusal of 
the Foreign Office to do anything of the 
kind. The hon. Gentleman complained 
of the expression which had been used 
with reference to Lord Northbrook’s 
letter to the Ameer that it was involved 
in such a mist of conditions that it was 
calculated toconfuse and irritate the mind 
of the Ameer. He thought any candid 
mind reading these Papers must come to 
thesameconclusion. That letter certainly 
did mystify the Ameer. The hon. Gen- 
tleman also referred to the Memorandum, 
with which all were acquainted, written 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson, which certainly 
had evoked some very valuable opinions, 
and no one who read that Memorandum 
carefully and candidly could hesitate to 
admit that there was a great deal of 
truth in it. Whether the author of the 
Memorandum or its critics were right, he 
would leave to the judgment of those 
who were most competent to form an 
opinion. The hon. Gentleman described 
at considerable length what he conceived 
to be the policy of the Duke of Argyll 
in regard to this question. A great many 
hon. Members, no doubt, knew from his 
speeches what was the policy of the 
noble Duke on this question. It was, 
however, unfortunate, and it might be 
regarded as an extraordinary omission 
in these Papers, that for a period of 
nearly five years there was not a scrap 
of paper to be found from which any 
human being could detect what the 
policy of the Duke of Argyll was. It 
was, therefore, so far satisfactory to 
hear an authentic account of that policy 
from the hon. Gentleman; but it would 
have been still more satisfactory if the 
House could have known from the Blue 
Book what that policy really was from 
1869 to 1874 with regard to this great 
question. The hon. Gentleman devoted 
the latter part of his speech to the 
criticism of what was called a scientific 
Frontier, and he said we had gone to war 
for a scientific Frontier. We had gone 
to war for no such purpose. We had 
gone to war to wipe out an insult offered 
to the honour of England; and no 
British Minister could have avoided 
going to war for that purpose. As to 


the questions which the hon. Gentleman 
had raised with reference, to a scientific 
Frontier, he would only say Her Majesty’s 
Government would be perfectly prepared 
to justify any arrangement that might 
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be arrived at; but the time had not yet 
come when they could talk of such a 
thing as our Frontier arrangement of the 
future. The hon. Gentleman had spoken 
of the improved state of feeling in 
Afghanistan while the old policy was 
maintained; but he (Mr. Bourke) had 
failed to discover any satisfactory evi- 
dence of this in the Papers which had 
been produced. On the contrary, all 
that could be seen from the Blue Books 
was that our relations with Afghanistan 
since 1869 had been going from bad to 
worse, and the Border inhabitants could 
not visit Afghanistan without encounter- 
ing hostile manifestations. But the hon. 
Gentleman said this was the effect of 
British policy in the East. Why, the 
measures to which the hon. Gentleman 
thus alluded were defensive measures. 
They were calculated to avert evils for 
which we were not responsible— against 
which we protested from the first—evils 
which were directed against the power 
and liberties of Europe; and those 
measures were ratified and approved by 
that House in a most signal and emphatic 
manner. And now, forsooth, these 
measures were to be condemned, ac- 
cording to the hon. Member. And 
why? Because, according to the theory 
of the hon. Member, they had been 
the means of developing the danger 
which some public men had foreseen, 
but which the public did not before 
believe in, and which some, who should 
have known better, refused still to 
believe in with obstinate simplicity. 
A great deal had been said upon au- 
thority on this subject and on personal 
character connected with it. He did not 
complain of any hon. Member for citing 
authorities, and when one cited living 
authorities the citations had necessarily 
more or less of a personal character. 
But there was one great difference 
between the authorities on the one side 
and on the other upon this question, and 
that was that the authorities who had 
been in favour of the inactive or old 
policy had been the means of landing us 
in the failure of 1873, from which we 
had never recovered; while those who 
had been on the side of Sir Bartle Frere 
and others had seen their prophecies 
altogether fulfilled. But this was not a 
question on which the House of Commons 
should be guided by authority only. 
They had the means of judging for 
themselves. No person with half the in- 
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tellect of an ordinary Member of the 
House of Commons could fail to arrive 
at a conclusion satisfactory to his own 
mind. He would put aside the question 
the hon. Gentleman had addressed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; when his 
right hon. Friend had the opportunity of 
speaking he would, no doubt, explain the 
opinions he had formerly expressed in a 
manner that would be satisfactory to the 
House. The hon. Gentleman stated that 
the estrangement of the Ameer had 
been caused by persistent attempts on 
the part of the Indian Government to 
locate British Residents in his territory. 
He would undertake to prove that the 
estrangement of the Ameer happened 
before 1876, and there was no reason to 
believe that the Ameer in his heart really 
objected, under certain conditions, to 
have British officers resident in his 
territory. At any rate, he should be able 
to show that the demand for the residence 
of British officers in Afghanistan was 
a necessary and justdemand. Between 
1869 and 18738 active negotiations were 
carried on between the Cabinets of St. 
Petersburg and London with regard to 
Afghanistan; and the main result was 
that the good offices of England were 
to be exerted to restrain the Ameer from 
aggression on Bokhara, whilst, on the 
other had, Russian influence was to be 
exerted to restrain Bokhara from ag- 
gression on Afghanistan. Those nego- 
tiations were brought to the notice of 
the Home Government and they took 
them into their serious consideration. 
They were referred to in a despatch from 
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brook, because the despatch was not 
sent. Lord Lawrence was much of 
the opinion of the hon. Member— 
namely, that we ought to have entered 
into an arrangement with Russia, and 
if Russia violated it, we were bound 
to go to war. But that was not the 
opinion of the late Cabinet. Well, the 
Ameer evidently became alarmed at this 
time by the advances made to him by 
the Governor of Turkestan. His alarm 
was expressed in a letter from the 
Vakeel at Cabul, which would be found 
at page 197 of the Central Asia 
Papers. In it were the following pas- 
sages :— 


“Yesterday a murrasila from the Russian 
Governor in Turkestan was received by the 
Ameer in answer to His Highness’ communica- 
tion mentioned in my petition of 18th May, 
JS) eae His Highness in private 
said that he gathered from this murrasila that 
it was the wish of the Russian authorities to 
establish a regular and frequent correspond- 
ence with the Cabul Government. What de- 
mands careful thought in their inconsiderate 
language is, that notwithstanding that the 
Russian Government must have thoroughly 
apprehended and been convinced that the weal 
or woe of the Afghan State is entirely bound 
up in and associated with that of the British 
Government, still when writing about boun- 
daries they make use of this unguarded ex- 
pression, which may indicate God knows what 
intentions in their minds, viz., ‘for as much as 
the slightest alteration in intention leads to dis- 
pleasure between parties, it destroys entirely 
the harmony which may exist between them.’ 
Further, when the Governor of Turkestan 
writes in his letter that the instructions of 
his Sovereign are to avoid all interference with 
or annoyance to his neighbours, it is a cause of 
astonishment that the Russian interpretation 
of harmony with neighbours is a strange one, 





Lord Northbrook, which would be found 
in the Blue Book dated June 30, 1873, 
No. 28. Lord Northbrook, after re- 
viewing the general features of the 
case, said—the passage would be found 
at page 106— 

“* At the same time, much will depend on the 
firm adherence to the policy of non-annexation 
both by England and Russia; for we have good 
reason to believe that an advance of the Rus- 
sian Frontier towards that of Afghanistan 
would undoubtedly revive in that country the 
uneasiness which the frank avowal of the 
good understanding between Great Britain and 
Russia on the general question of Central Asian 
policy has done much to allay.” 


It was suggested that a copy of that 
despatch should be sent to St. Peters- 
burg; but the Government of that time 
were certainly not of the opinion either 
of the hon. Member who had just ad- 
dressed the House or of Lord North- 


for in but a few years they have extended their 
possessions from the foot of the Throne of 
Russia to the borders of Bokhara, and now 
style the Afghan State ‘their neighbours,’ 
oblivious of the fact that Bokhara and Khiva 
intervene. If (which may God forfend) the 
country of Bokhara and Khiva becomes theirs, 
and their Frontier is extended without the 
intervention of any buffer (‘ pardah’) to the 
limits of Afghanistan, which may indeed be 
truly styled the Frontier of Hindustan, God 
only knows what line of policy or demeanour 
they will adopt towards Afghanistan, and what 
troubles may be in store for the Afghan and 
English Governments. On these considera- 
tions he was induced to hope that when the 
British Government has read and understood 
the drift of this murrasila, they may bestow 
even more serious attention than they have 
hitherto done on the establishing and mainten- 
ance of the boundaries of Afghanistan.” 


Cries of ‘‘Date!”] The date was 
uly 20, 1872. It was perfectly clear, 
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therefore, that the Ameer was at that 
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time thoroughly alarmed; but the Go- 
vernment oF India, relying on the en- 

agement with the Russian Government 
about the Ameer’s territories, treated 
his alarm as visionary, and wrote a 
letter telling him to regard the matter 
in a friendly spirit. "We were told that 
anxiety day and night pressed on the 
Ameer ; and when, after receiving such 
a letter from the Governor of Turkestan 
and attaching such a meaning to it, 
he found no notice was taken of it by 
those whom he had been led to look 
to as his protectors in case of need, he 
was naturally estranged. And, again, 
in a translation of a letter from the 
Agent at Cabul to the Commissioner at 
Peshawur, which would be found at 
page 110 of the Afghan Papers, there 
was an account of a conversation in 
which the Ameer said— 

“My anxiety which I feel on account 
of the Russians will never be removed 
unless the British Government adorns the 
Afghan Government with great assistance in 
money and ammunitions of war for the troops, 
and unless great aid is given for the construc- 
tion of strong forts throughout the northern 
Afghan border. And, further, if an emergency 
arises for the Afghan Government to oppose the 
Russians, such opposition cannot take place 
without the co-operation of the disciplined 
troops of the British Government.” 


At that time, therefore, it was perfectly 
evident that the Ameer was ready to ad- 
mit the disciplined troops of the Indian 
Government into his territories, and that 
he was not averse from seeing British 
Residents in his dominions under cer- 
tain circumstances. An Envoy was sent 
from the Ameer to Peshawur, and on 
his arrival he made two distinct propo- 
sitions which: would be found at page 
114 of the Afghan Papers. He re- 
quested, in the first place, that in the 
event of any aggression in the Ameer’s 
territories the British Government would 
distinctly state they would consider the 
aggressor an enemy; and the next was 
that the contingency of aggression by 
Russia should be specifically mentioned 
in the written assurances to the Ameer. 
Telegrams, therefore, passed between 
the Indian and the Home Governments, 
the result of which was that the Ameer’s 
Envoy was told it was advisable to post- 
pone the question to a more convenient 
This refusal of the British Go- 


vernment to allay his anxiety was 
warmly resented by the Ameer, for he 
always looked upon that Mission as a 
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failure. The Ameer’s feelings could be 
gathered from the reply which he gave 
to the Viceroy. That was the satirical 
reply which had been read before and 
which, of course, he would not read again. 
He would only say he did not think that 
anything more clever or satirical had 
ever been penned by a Potentate, and it 
certainly showed that the Ameer was 
then smarting under feelings of the 
deepest kind—feelings from which he 
feared the Ameer never recovered. 
After indulging in this sarcasm the 
Ameer curtly refused a very plain re- 
quest of Lord Northbrook with regard 
to a General who proposed to pass 
through his territories. About that 
time—1873—Yakoob Khan, his eldest 
son, who had for years been on bad 
terms with his father, was summoned to 
Cabul, where he went on condition that 
he should not be detained. He was ar- 
rested, however. We know that Lord 
Northbrook wrote a letter to the Ameer 
on the subject, and there was no one in 
this country, he was sure, who would 
blame Lord Northbrook. If he had 
been in Lord Northbrook’s place he 
would have been inclined to do the same 
thing, accompanied, perhaps, by other 
suggestions. But that proceeding, 
whether prudent or not, had always 
been resented by the Ameer, and over 
and over again he had looked back to it 
as one of the greatest grievances from 
which he suffered. He should not have 
mentioned this subject had not the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) 
brought forward the charge that the 
estrangement of the Ameer began in 
1876. As great reliance was placed on 
that assertion by the opponents of the 








Government, it was important to meet 
it, and to show that there was not only 
an estrangement, but a decided feeling 
of injury in the mind of the Ameer 
before that time. We could not be 
much surprised at this; because at that 
period the Ameer’s chief object was to 
obtain the recognition by the British 
Government of his favourite son Ab- 
doolla, and he naturally thought that 
otherwise all the evils and misfortunes 
he had suffered himself would devolve 
upon his favourite son. He would now 
proceed to the second proposition—that 
there was no reason to believe that the 
Ameer entertained originally any real 
objection to receive British Residents in 
Afghanistan under certain conditions. 


[ Third Night.) 
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The hon. Member opposite (Mr. Grant 
Duff) seemed to attach greater im- 
portance to the testimony of Mr. Seton- 
Karr than to that of Captain Grey, 
simply because the former gentleman 
was the official Seeretary. He was 
happy to say he believed he enjoyed the 
friendship of Mr. Seton-Karr ; but that 
was no reason why he should not ex- 
press his opinion that as Mr. Karr did 
not speak Persian, and as Captain Grey 
had a colloquial knowledge of that 
language, the latter would be the better 
authority as to a conversation carried on 
in Persian. At page 143 of the Blue 
Book it was stated that— 


“From a reference to the secret records of 
the Persian Office, it appears that on the 17th 
March 1869 (while the Ameer was at Lahore) 
X. Y. reported the substance of a discussion which 
took place at Cabul on the receipt of the Vice- 
roy’s letter of the 9th January 1869. In this 
discussion the Ameer, Noor Mahomed Shah, and 
others took part, and the conclusion arrived at 
was that the British Government had no in- 
tention of interference in the internal affairs of 
Afghanistan. This discussion was followed next 
day by a private discussion between the Ameer 
and Noor Mahomed Shah, at which no third 
person was present. It turned upon the fol- 
lowing passage in the Viceroy’s letter :—‘It will 
be left to the Head of the Government of India 
year after year to determine what shall be done 
by the British Government in proof of its 
desire to strengthen your Highness’ power, 
and what assistance in the shape of money and 
arms shall be given year after year for the 
consolidation of your Highness’ Government 
and in evincing the good-will of the British 
Government.’ Syud Noor Mahomed Shah ob- 
served that ‘it does not appear from the wording 
of the passage what are the wishes of the 
British Government. If the Government de- 
sires to ask for any place in Afghanistan wherein 
to establish a cantonment, it is impossible to 
comply with its wishes, considering the usage of* 
Afghanistan. Ifthe Government should desire 
to send its troops to this country under the 
name of an auxiliary force, this will alienate 
the tribes from us and unsettle men’s minds. 
What is practicable is this, that the money and 
arms be given by the British Government; the 
men composing the troops should be provided 
by us, and the power and management should 
rest with ourselves.’ ’’ 


Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Who 
are you quoting from ? 

Mr. BOURKE replied that he was 
quoting from the secret records of the 
Persian Office in India. This document, 
which would be found at page 143 of the 
Blue Book, purported to be a conversa- 
tion with the Ameer and his friend in 
1869 when he came down to Umballa. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Who is 
the witness ? 


Mr. Bourke 
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Mr. BOURKE: The hon. Gentleman 
will find it all in the Blue Book. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: The 
witness is X.Y. 

Mr. BOURKE: Yes; I hope the 
hon. Gentleman will not follow the 
example of others who say that these 
documents are untrustworthy. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I want 
to see evidence that they are trust- 
worthy. 

Mr. BOURKE said that, at any rate, 
all these documents were prepared ante 
litem ; so that there could be no asper- 
sions as to the wish of any individuals 
connected with the Government of India 
to put forward anything after the facts 
of the case were before the public. The 
document went on to say— 


“Hearing this interpretation the Ameer said 
—‘May God will that at the time of treaty 
the wishes and requisitions of the British Go- 
vernment be such that there may seem nothing 
to prevent our complying with them. I would 
agree even to this, that the troops be our own 
and the military officers and drill instructors be 
furnished by the British Government, and that 
a confidential Agent of the Government he 
stationed in Balkh and Herat!’ Syud Noor 
Mahomed Shah said—‘ Be that as it may, at the 
present time the British Government has also 
its own objects in view. You are the same 
Ameer Shere Ali Khan who after the defeat at 
Candahar repeatedly asked for assistance. Why 
did not the English agree then? Now both 
the parties have their own objects. May God 
vouchsafe all that is good!” 


Then it appeared that— 


“On the 18th March X.Y. repeated a dis- 
cussion that took plaee in the Saniman Boorj 
in the Lahore Fort on the 17th March, at which 
the Ameer observed that personally he would 
have no objection to an English Envoy being 
stationed at Cabul, but that owing to the 
turbulent character of the people it would not 
be safe. The same objection, however, did not 
apply to Balkh, Candahar, or Herat, and the 
arrangement by which an English officer should 
be stationed at these places would be beneficial 
to both Governments. A translation of this 
report was sent to the Foreign Office, and printed 
in extenso.” 


Mr. CHILDERS: Read the con- 
text. : 

Mr. BOURKE proceeded to read as 
follows :— 


“ The Ameer and his councillors are reported 
to have said—‘ The object of the British Go- 
vernment appears to be to place their own men 
on the Frontier. On every account the best 
plan would be that the Ameer arrange himself 
to procure intelligence and send it to the British 
Government. His Highness would be prepared 
to expend two lakhs of rupees annually for this 
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urpose from his own treasury. On the 2nd 
ee 1869 X.Y. rted that the previous 
night Syud Noor Mahomed Shah had repre- 
sented to the Ameer that it would be advisable 
that the British Government depute Mahome- 
dans to the borders of Afghanistan, Candahar, 
and Herat, and after the conquest of Balkh to 
Balkh, for the purpose of procuring informa- 
tion.” 


That, however, was only the opinion of 
Noor Mahomed, and he had already 
directed the attention of the House to 
what was the opinion of the Ameer. 
He hoped hon. Members would observe 
the sentence which followed— 


“No more than one European or Native 
news-caterer should be stationed at one place. 
The Ameer approved of this advice.” 


Mr. CHILDERS: Read the last 
sentence. 
Mr. BOURKE read as follows :— 


“X. Y. now states that, so far as he could 
ascertain at Umballa in 1869, it was the belief 
of the Ameer’s councillors that he never agreed 
to the location of british Agents in Afghan- 
istan.”” 


He was perfectly content to put the 
question in the way in which Lord North- 
brook put it; and this disposed of the 
contention of Mr. Seton-Karr and other 
persons. There was no trace in 1873 
that the Ameer would object to the pre- 
sence of British Agents in Afghanistan, 
excepting Cabul itself. At page 131 of 
the Correspondence this passage oc- 
curred— 


“On the whole, however, we think that either 
the Ameer himself or his Minister, Noor Ma- 
homed Shah, did in confidential communica- 
tions with Captain Grey express a readiness 
to accept at some future time not far distant 
the presence of British Agents at places in Af- 
ghanistan, excepting Cabulitself. But our im- 
pression is that the intimation was intended to 
be contingent either upon the receipt of far 
more substantial assistance than was promised 
the Ameer at the Umballa Conferences, or upon 
the conclusion of a Dynastic Treaty, that is, 
upon obtaining the recognition, in a Treaty 
with the British Government, of his son Ab- 
doolla Jan as his successor. Such a formal re- 
cognition His Highness was anxious to secure, 
but Lord Mayo, for obvious reasons, declined to 
entertain the proposal.’’ 

That placed the whole case quite clearly 
and fairly. The truth was, that until 
the Ameer got alarmed in regard to the 
invasion of Central Asia, he looked much 
more to the safety of his own Throne 
from his family than to anything else. 
He hoped he had clearly established 
that up to the year 1876 there was no 
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reason to believe that the Ameer would 
have objected to Residents being placed 
on his Frontier on certain conditions. 
He would next proceed to show that the 
demand that British Agents should be 
established in certain towns in Af- 
ghanistan was a demand which it was 
wise, necessary, and just for the Govern- 
ment to make. When Lord Salisbury 
assumed the Seals of the India Office in 
1874 this country, it must be remem- 
bered, had undertaken very serious ob- 
ligations with regard to Afghanistan, 
and he hoped he was not egotistical 
when he said that he took an opportunity 
of pointing them out to Her Majesty’s 
Government at the time. The arrange- 
ment made in 1873 with Russia was the 
cause of an entirely fresh consideration 
of the whole affairs of the country; and 
from the very nature of the case, from 
the very circumstances in which the 
Ameer was placed, and the unsettled 
state of Turkestan, and all the regions 
between Persia and Merv, it was per- 
fectly clear to the Government that what 
was now called the old policy, or rather 
the old method of proceeding, should be 
revised, and our position re-considered. 
At page 56 of the Central Asia Corre- 
spondence it would be found that Mr. 
Doria wrote from St. Petersburg, on Oc- 
tober 6, 1875, to Lord Derby, saying 
that Baron Jomini had read to him a 
paragraph from a despatch from Kras- 
novodsk, in which it was stated that the 
Ameer of Afghanistan was said to be 
intriguing and exciting ill-feeling among 
the Turkoman tribes near Merv, which, 
his Excellency added, it was very desir- 
able should be avoided. It was, there- 
fore, perfectly clear that the Russian 
Government was ready to cast upon us 
the responsibility for what occurred with 
respect to Afghanistan and Merv; and 
that was quite sufficient to induce the 
British Government to take into serious 
consideration the whole of our relations 
with Afghanistan. Lord Salisbury’s ob- 
ject, when he came to consider the state 
of the Ameer’s mind, and to read the 
documents that were forwarded to him 
from India, was to win back the Ameer, 
if he possibly could, to the disposition 
in which he was when he left the Um- 
balla Conference, and to draw closer the 
relations between the two countries. 
Then was written the despatch of 1875, 
which had been so much commented 
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measures should be taken for establish- 
ing a British Agency at Herat. A great 
deal had been said about the animus 
shown by Lord Salisbury at that time ; 
and the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread) had given the House to un- 
derstand that he was guilty of a very 
high-handed proceeding in pressing the 
admission of an Agent at Herat. He 
did not think that was a fair charge. 
But in order to understand what was 
really in Lord Salisbury’s mind and in- 
tention, they should read the concluding 
paragraph of his despatch to Lord North- 
brook, in which he said— 

**T have dwelt upon the importance of an 
English Agency at Herat exclusively for the 
sake of the information an English officer might 
collect. But it will have other material, though 
more indirect, results. It will be an indication 
of English solicitude for the safety of our allies, 
and may so tend to discourage counsels dan- 
gerous to the peace of Asia.’’—[Afghanistan, 
No. 1, p. 129.] 

So that when he wrote that, Lord Salis- 
bury had the most kindly intentions 
towards the Ameer. Then came Lord 
Northbrook’s despatch objecting to that 
course. But considering what they knew 
regarding the advances made by Russia, 
and considering the communications 
which the Governor General of Russian 
Turkestan was making to the Ameer 
were becoming every day more frequent, 
was it not, then, the duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to ascertain what 
was really passing in Afghanistan, and 
not to be dependent on Native Agents 
for the information which should guide 
their relations with that country? At 
that time it was perfectly clear that 
their means of obtaining information 
were extremely unsatisfactory. Sir 

tichard Pollock’s testimony on that 
point was thus referred to at page 137 
of the Blue Book— 

‘* Any Native Agent who took a perfectly in- 
dependent tone at Cabul, and made no secret of 
reporting regularly to his Government, without 
reference to the wishes of the Ameer, all in- 
formation that he believed to be correct, would 
very shortly find his position at Cabul unbear- 
able.” 

That showed that the means of obtain- 
ing real information did not then exist, 
and that the proposal to place British 
Agents in certain places was politic 
and necessary. The hon. Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) was ex- 
tremely indignant with Lord Salis- 
bury; and the House evidently went 
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with the sentiment which that hon, 
Gentleman uttered when he described 
the suggestion of Lord Salisbury to Lord 
Northbrook, that the latter should find 
some opportunity, some pretext, for 
pressing that matter on the Ameer, ag 
‘conduct unworthy of a British states. 
man.”’ The words used by Lord Salis- 
bury were, he thought, ‘ find occasion.” 
{Mr. CuitpeErs: ‘‘ Create.” ] It was very 
easy to put an evil construction upon 
anything. And it was impossible really 
to argue with anyone who came to the 
discussion with a foregone conclusion 
that some person or other, whose writing 
he was about to discuss, had been guilty 
of an ignoble action. But he asked the 
House to take that paragraph and com- 
pare it with one which appeared in Lord 
Northbrook’s despatch in answer to one 
of these very communications. Speak- 
ing about the question of having a re- 
sident Agent at Herat—the advantage 
of which, the House should recollect, was 
never disputed for a moment by Lord 
Northbrook—that noble Lord himself, 
at page 133 of the Correspondence, wrote 
thus— 


‘“¢ We recommend that no immediate pressure 
be put upon the Amecr, or particular anxiety be 
shown by us upon the subject, but that advan- 
tage be taken of the first favourable opportunity 
that his own action or other circumstances may 
present for the purpose of sounding his disposi- 
tion and of representing to him the benefits 
which would be derived by Afghanistan from 
the proposed arrangement.” 


Well, as he read that, it was almost a 
paraphrase of Lord Salisbury’s words 
‘‘ find occasion.”? Lord Northbrook, 
very naturally and very properly, did 
not wish to deal brusquely with the 
Ameer, but desired that the Ameer him- 
self should afford or create an opportu- 
nity, and that when that opportunity 
was presented it should be taken ad- 
vantage of to discuss the matter. There 
was really no difference between the 
proposition thus made by Lord North- 
brook and that for which. Lord Salisbury 
had been so much blamed. The pro- 
posal that an Envoy should be received 
was made and rejected. A Vakeel was 
sent down to Simla to have communica- 
tion with Lord Lytton. It was at this 
time that Lord Lytton first became ac- 
quainted with the real feelings of the 
Ameer on the subject. He wished here 
to refer to what was called the “aide 
mémoire for the British Agent at Cabul,” 
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given at page 185 of the Afghanistan 
Papers. rd Lytton had been accused 
of using at that time imprudent lan- 
guage, of bullying the Ameer, and of 
authorizing the Vakeel to use most im- 
prudent language to theAmeer. It was 
no part of his duty to defend every 
word of the language which had been 
used by Lord Lytton to the Vakeel. 
But before the House came to any 
decision upon this question it must 
be understood that Lord Lytton did 
not wish his conversations with his 
own confidential Agents to be conveyed 
to the Ameer as expressing his views, 
but rather the aide mémoire, which was 
drawn up with the special intention 
that it should be presented to his High- 
ness as the expression of the views of 
the Viceroy ; and he defied any hon. 
Member to find anything in that docu- 
ment which was not of the most kind, 
considerate, and flattering character. 
The words of Lord Lytton’s aide mémoire, 
to which he wished to call attention, were 
the following :— 

“T authorise the Agent to tell the Ameer that 
Iam glad to find it in my power to relieve his 
mind from many apprehensions as to my inten- 
tions, which appear to have been caused by cir- 
cumstances previous to my assumption of the 
Government of India. 2. I authorise the Agent 
to tell the Ameer that, if His Highness wishes 
to make me his friend, I will be a warm and 
true, a fast and firm, friend to him, doing all 
that is practically in my power to stand by him 
in his difficulties, to cordially support him, to 
strengthen his throne, to establish his dynasty, 
and to confirm the succession in the person of 
his son Sirdar Abdoolla Jan. 3. I am, there- 
fore willing to give him a Treaty of friendship 
and alliance, and also to afford him assistance in 
arms,men, and money, for the defence of his 
territory against unprovoked foreign invasion. 
Iam further willing to give him immediate pe- 
cuniary assistance, and to giveto his son, Abdoolla 
Jan, the public recognition and support of the 
British Government. 4. But I cannot do any 
one of these things unless the Amecr is, on his 
part, equally willing to afford me the practical 
means of assisting His Highness in the protec- 
tion of his Frontier, by the residence of a British 
Agent at Herat, and at such other parts of that 
Frontier, most exposed to danger from without, 
as may be hereafter agreed upon. I do not even 
wish to embarrass the Ameer, whose present diffi- 
culties I fully sympathise with, by carrying out 
this arrangement until after the signature of a 
Treaty of Alliance between us, on terms which 
ought to satisfy His Highness of the perfect 
loyalty of our friendship; nor until: after the 
Ameer shall have had the means of making 
known to his people that the presence of a British 
Agent in Afghanistan signifies that he is there 
without interfering in internal State matters, 
as the firm supporter of the Ameer and of the 
heir-apparent, to aid them with all the influence 
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and power of the British Government in de- 
fending their country against foreign aggression, 
and to discourage attempts on the part of the 
disaffected to disturb its internal tranquillity or 
weaken the throne of His Highness. 5. It 
will be the duty of any such British Agents to 
watch the external affairs of the Frontier, fur- 
eames | timely and trustworthy intelligence 
therecf to the Ameer, as well as to the British 
Government. Should the Ameer at any time 
have good cause to complain that any British 
Agent has interfered in the internal affairs of 
the country, the Agent will at once be recalled.” 
—[Afghanistan, No. 1, pp. 185-6.] 

What more could be said than was 
actually said by Lord Lytton in the do- 
cument which he had quoted? Hecould 
not help thinking that if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) was 
aware of the actual state of the facts at 
the time when he spoke he acted un- 
fairly in basing this part of his case 
against the Government, not upon the 
aide mémoire, which was, but upon the 
record of confidential communications, 
which was not, intended to be laid before 
the Amecr as the expression of Lord 
Lytton’s views and wishes. So far as 
he was personally concerned, it was no 
part either of his desire or his duty to 
justify the wisdom of Lord Lytton in 
stating, so freely as he did to the Vakeel, 
his own opinion as to the position of the 
Ameer; but he challenged the hon. 
Member for Bedford to show that Lord 
Lytton desired to convey to the Ameer 
any language that was really offensive. 
An attack had been made upon the Go- 
vernment for the manner in which the 
Conference was closed; and it was said 
by the hon. Member for Bedford that 
Lord Lytton took the step because he 
found that the British officers would not 
do what he wanted, which was to obtain 
an extension of Fronticr, and that the 
Government were anxious to pick a 
quarrel with the Ameer. He did not 
think anyone could read the history of 
the Conference without concluding that 
Sir Lewis Pelly, who knew exactly tho 
mind of the Viceroy on the subject, and 
was in close relationship with him, 
showed the greatest patience, tempcr, 
and skill in the way in which he managed 
the negotiations. Sir Lewis Pelly’s ac- 
count of the whole business was pcr- 
fectly clear; and it was not only grossly 
unfair, but inconsistent, for the Oppo- 
sition to base their whole case upon 
confidential communications which had 
passed between the Vakeel and the 
Viceroy —communications which were 
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never intended to be repeated to the 
Ameer—and to ignore altogether the 
aide mémoire used by Sir Lewis Pelly 
which was intended to be read to the 
Ameer, and which declared the opinions 
of the Viceroy. The negotiations for 
the Conference were broken off, and the 
whole case was fully stated in the final 
letter of the 15th of March, 1877, from 
Sir Lewis Pelly to Syud Noor Mahomed 
Shah, one passage in which was as 
follows :— 


“Tf, however, as would seem to be the case, 
the Ameer, influenced hy circumstances or con- 
siderations still unknown to the Viceroy, has 
completely changed his mind since he entered 
upon the negotiation ‘which, in its present 
form, was originated by His Highness), the very 
last thing desired or attempted by the British 
Government would be to pin His Highness pe- 
dantically to the fulfilment of an understanding 
from which he now wishes to withdraw, or the 
adoption of an arrangement which he does not 
regard with satisfaction. So far from wishing 
to urge upon his reluctant consideration the ex- 
pediency of British Officers being appointed to 
assist him in the defence of his Frontiers, I am 
to inform your Excellency that the proposal of 
this arrangement was regarded by the British 
Government as a great concession; and that the 
British Government will most assuredly not 
allow its officers to undertake duties on behalf 
of Afghanistan involving a residence in any 
part of that country, unless their presence there 
is specially invited and cordially welcomed by 
the Ruler of it.’”’—[Jdid. p. 216.] 


It was also said that the Conference was 
broken off because Lord Lytton feared he 
should not be able, in consequence of it, 
to carry out his own peculiar views—a 
most unwarrantable statement. The 
Ameer was increasing his military 
strength, massing his troops on the Fron- 
tier, inciting his troops to a religious 
war, soliciting the support of the Akoond 
of Swat, tampering with the tribes, 
and corresponding with the border 
Chiefs. In such circumstances, Lord 
Lytton believed it would have been 
wrong then to continue the negotiations ; 
but he did not close the door to their 
resumption between the months of 
March, 1877, and September, 1878. The 
Ameer, however, took no advantage of 
that. Finally, the Ameer, who had 
based his refusal to receive English Re- 
sidents in the towns on the ground that 
he would, in that event, have to receive 
a Russian Mission, and that Christian 
lives would not be safe in his territories, 
received a Russian Mission at Cabul 
with great pomp and ceremony, ‘and 
prepared to fire on a British Mission. 
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It was a mistake to suppose that our 
relations with Afghanistan had ever 
been of a neutral character. Afghan. 
istan had always been regarded as under 
British protection. All the negotiations 
between the Russian and British Cabi- 
nets in the years from 1869 to 1873 
proceeded on that basis. We were 
looked upon as the protector of that 
country by every Power in Europe, 
and by the Ameer himself. Large sub- 
sidies of money had been given to the 
Ameer, and extensive supplies of guns 
and firearms of every description, so that 
his conduct, in the face of these facts, 
indicated base treachery. He should 
like to know what the result would have 
been had England sent a Mission to 
Bokhara, and had it been received in a 
pompous manner, a Russian Mission in 
the meantime being fired upon. He 
thought there would soon have been an 
end tothe Ruler of Bokhara. The Vice- 
roy had treated the Ameer with full con- 
sideration, and after all that had passed 
the Government placed Shere Ali in a 
locus penitentia. They gave him amonth 
to consider, but it was all to no purpose. 
If there had been further procrastina- 
tion, what would have been the effect on 
the tribes of the Frontier, who had al- 
ready entered into friendly arrange- 
ments with the Representatives of the 
Viceroy, and with whom it was so essen- 
tial, under any circumstances, to be on 
good terms? What would have been 
the effect on the Princes of India gene- 
rally, who were looking on with anxiety? 
They had seen an insult offered to the 
troops of their Empress, and they spon- 
taneously came forward with offers of 
aid to wipe out the insult. There was, in 
his opinion, nothing more gratifying in 
the whole of this business than the fact 
that from all parts of India Her Ma- 
jesty had received the most cordial offers 
of the great Princes to co-operate by 
force and sympathy. The Nizam had sent 
from Hyderabad to offer his support; 
the Maharajah of Cashmere had offered 
to send a large number of troops into 
the field. The Maharajah Scindia of 
Gwalior, and the Maharajah Holkar of 
Indore, had done the same; and so had 
all the Rajpootana Chiefs, whose long 
lines of ancestry gave them a most com- 
manding influence in the public life of 
India. All the great Rajahs of the 
Punjab, who 30 years ago were their 
enemies, had come forward to support 
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them. Apart, therefore, from all other 
considerations, it behoved England to 
be careful net to do anything to dis- 
courage what was in the minds of the 
Indian Princes, or to tarnish in their 
eyes the honour of the Empire. But it 
was said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich that the 
Papers had been “kept back.” This 
was a very convenient phrase, and one 
that it was always desirable to fasten on 
a Parliamentary opponent. He could 
not help thinking, while the right hon. 
Gentleman was denouncing the Govern- 
ment, that he had laid himself open to a 
very obvious retort. If the House 
would turn to the Blue Book, it would 
be found that more than one-half of this 
Book was ‘‘kept back” by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. One hundred 
and seventeen pages of the Book recorded 
transactions which had occurred before 
the present Government came into 
power. It might be said that no oppor- 
tunity had arisen for the production of 
the Papers; but he would be excused for 
mentioning that in 1873, when the dis- 
cussion took place on the Central Asian 
Question, he (Mr. Bourke) expressed re- 
gret that the House had not at that time 
the opinion of the Indian Government 
upon this question. Several hon. Gen- 
tlemen had spoken about the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown being strained by the 
Government. He regarded that charge 
as the most serious that could be brought 
against aGovernment. He looked upon 
he Prerogative of the Crown as being 
just as much a portion of the liberties of 
England as trial by jury or habeas corpus. 
These rights had been given to the 
Crown to exercise for the benefit of the 
people ; and the Constitutional Advisers 
of the Crown ought to be the last to 
suffer any interference with them. But 
he held there was no wiser Prerogative 
of the Crown, or one which contributed 
to, or was more necessary for, the liber- 
ties and safety of this country, than that 
which threw upon the Crown—or, rather, 
upon the Constitutional Advisers of the 
Crown—the responsibility and solemn 
duty of declaring war to be necessary. 
To deny that right would be fatal to the 
best interests of England. He believed 


that our commerce would not be safe for 
a single day in any part of the world if 
retribution did not follow upon insult. 
He believed that English life in many 
portions of the world would not be safe 
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if quick retribution did not follow upon 
outrage to English life; and he thought 
it would be a serious gain to great mili- 
tary and arbitrary Powers if, restrained 
by no Constitutional shackles, as we 
were, they could inflict a blow upon our 
honour or our territory, and that that 
blow could not be returned without the 
dilatory process of a vote in Parliament. 
What would have been the consequences 
in the present case had they been com- 
pelled to make a representation to Par- 
liament before undertaking the war? 
They would then, in all probability, 
have lost advantages which had now 
been gained. They would, in all pro- 
bability, have found Afghanistan fully 
armed; they would have found it forti- 
fied ; they might have been obliged to 
sacrifice much more of English life; 
and they would, no doubt, have been 
engaged in a protracted war. In addi- 
tion to all that, if they had been com- 
pelled to consult Parliament they would 
have been landed in a diplomatic antago- 
nism which, under the circumstances, 
might have brought on serious difficul- 
ties. The Peace Party said-—‘‘ Why did 
you not go to war with Russia?” All 
he could say upon that point was that 
they had done what they invariably did in 
dealing with a weak Power—and which, 
he thought, was very much to their 
honour—they had submitted to that 
from the weak which they would not 
have endured from the strong. If any 
great State had given England a tittle of 
the offence which Shere Ali had given, 
there would have been war long since. 
Lastly, he had to refer to another point 
which had been raised in the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) at Greenwich—with reference to 
the Russian Mission to Cabul. The 
right hon. Gentleman quoted two de- 
spatches—the first, in which Lord Salis- 
bury wrote to Mr. Plunkett— 


‘¢ Should it prove that there is any truth in 
the statement that a Russian Mission has pro- 
ceeded to Cabul, you will express the hope of 
Her Majesty’s Government that it may be at 
once withdrawn, as being inconsistent with the 
assurances so frequently received from His 
Highness.” — [Central Asia, No. 1 (1878), 
p- 150.] 


and that in reply, in which M. de Giers 
wrote to Mr. Plunkett— 


“T should add that the Mission, which you 
erroneously attribute to General Abramoff, is 
of a provisional nature, and one of simple 
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courtesy ; it cannot, therefore, interfere in any 
way with the pacific assurances which you men- 
tion.” —[Tb/d. p. 164.] 

And the right hon. Gentleman founded 
upon that the theory that Lord Salisbury 
acquiesced in that construction. That 
might be, if these two passages stood by 
themselves ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man omitted to quote these important 
words from M. de Giers’ despatch— 

‘* The dispositions of the Imperial Government 
a Pa have necessarily been affected by the 
political condition in which we were placed by 
the attitude of England during the recent crisis 
in the East.” 

ut he entirely denied that Her Ma- 

jesty’s Government had ever admitted 
that the Russian Mission to Cabul, 
being one “‘of a provisional nature and 
one of simple courtesy,” was, on that 
ground, consistent with the engagements 
of Russia. But if the Russian Mission 
was at Cabul on account of the political 
condition of the relations between Eng- 
land and Russia, that was an answer 
the justice of which we could not dis- 
pute. That was the ground taken by 
Lord Salisbury. The provisional or 
courteous character of the Mission did 
not affect the question, but the relations 
between the two Powers did; and the 
Russian Ambassador had admitted that 
the Mission was an infraction of the 
agree et. He was sorry for having 
detained the House so long. He had 
endeavoured to meet some of the argu- 
ments that had been advanced in sup- 
port of the proposed Vote of Censure, 
and he had endeavoured to prove that 
the war was just and necessary. He 
hoped and prayed most sincerely that, 
as it had been undertaken in self-defence, 
it would come to a speedy conclusion. 
He believed there never was a war 
undertaken more strictly in self-defence 
—that was, the defence of our Indian 
Empire, which he trusted would ever 
be as dear to the House as our own 
homes and our own honour. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY: I have 
endeavoured to examine this question 
strictly on its merits, and to form an 
independent opinion, entirely apart from 
Party considerations. Ihave tried to guide 
myself by a sense of right and justice, 
having regard also to the lives and taxes 
which the inhabitants of Ireland—and 
of Scotland and England too—may 
have to expend on any foreign quarrel 
that may arise. I have had to record a 
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good many votes against the Govern- 
ment on foreign questions on which the 
Government appeared to trench on the 
rights of this House, or where they ap- 
peared to be leading us into very unde- 
sirable wars. At last, when Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government at the end of the 
last Session brought us peace—peaco 
with honour—and saved us from a war 
—at least kept us out of one—I felt no 
hesitation in recording my vote fo: 
them. It turns out now that while we 
were discussing the Berlin Treaty, and 
for months and years before that Treaty 
came under discussion, a series of pro- 
ceedings were being carried on under 
the direct guidance of statesmen in this 
country, which were calculated, if they 
were not intended, to launch us into the 
war in which we are engaged. I con- 
fess if I had known when the Berlin 
Treaty was before us that the Govern- 
ment, while holding out peace on the 
one hand, was on the other engaged in 
the measures which have led to the pre- 
sent war, I should have hesitated before 
I recorded that vote. Within living 
memory there never was a time when 
such commercial depression and agri- 
cultural distress prevailed both in this 
country and in Ireland, and it is in the 
midst of a state of things like that that 
this war comes upon us. Ihave spoken 
of the proceedings of the Government 
as being calculated, if not intended, to 
produce the present war. I do not be- 
lieve that the wise and prudent heads 
in the Cabinet, to whom we particularly 
owe it that we escaped war with Russia 
last Session, could be fully acquainted 
with the proceedings of the last three 
years between Lord Lytton and tlie 
Ameer ; but I think it is evident that by 
one head or by two heads—and those 
ingenious ones—the diplomacy and ne- 
gotiations of the last two years were 
intended deliberately to produce the 
war, though they give but a very poor 
justification for the aggression now 
made. All through it has.been argued, 
and all through the negotiations have 
proceeded on this footing—that thoso 
negotiations were intended to enforce 
the reception of British Envoys in 
Afghanistan. I venture to say that 
after the statements that have been 
made, and the debates we have listened 
to, no one can believe that the reception 
of those Envoys in Afghanistan was the 
end and object of the negotiations. 
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Why, we have been told by the most have said—‘‘ Give us those territories, 
experienced Indian administrators that | which will be useful to us against our 


the Native Envoys we had in Afghan- 
istan were sufficient to give us all neces- 
sary information. We were told fur- 
thermore—and the negotiations proved 
it—that the insistance on the reception 
of those Envoys could only have one 
effect, and that was to add to their re- 
fusal the irritation of the ancient and 
faithful ally we had in the Ameer. We 
are told all these things, and yet we 
are asked to believe that the First Lord 
of the Treasury, and an able statesman 
like the noble Lord who represents 
this country 2s Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and who was then connected with 
India, conducted these long negotiations 
simply for the purpose of procuring 
the reception of British Envoys into a 
country in which it was admitted that 
the lives of British Envoys would not be 
safe, and where Native Envoys admir- 
ably performed all the duties that could 
be expected from delegates of any kind. 
There is further proof that it was never 
intended to make the reception of the 
British Envoys the end and object of 
the negotiations. When the first Envoy 
at the Peshawur Conference died, the 
Viceroy of India knew, as has been 
stated—and it remains uncontradicted in 
this House—that a second Envoy was 
coming, and that the second Envoy 
came prepared to concede what had 
been put forward as the pretext of those 
negotiations for two years. Then sud- 
denly, and without any reason being 
given, the Conference of Peshawur was 
closed, because it was found that the 
pretext which was to lead to this war 
was about to disappear. Something 
further—the moment war becomes in- 
evitable, I suppose inthe one unguarded 
moment of his career, the First Lord of 
the Treasury comes forward, and says 
that the result of the war was to be an 
appropriation of territory. That was 
the object of the war. Was that a just 
object? I will not ask whether it would 
be worthy of the memory of our former 
conquests in India, because that is a 
delicate subject ; but I will ask whether 
itis worthy of the principles which are 
supposed to govern this country in its 
foreign relations? It seems to me that 
it would have been more dignified and 
more worthy for this country to have 
negotiated openly with the Ameer for 


the cession of those territories, and 18 





common foe, and our alliance will be 
cemented.” Thus, under pretext of an 
object which would have been futile if 
persevered in, we have got into war, and 
I believe the result will be to lower the 
honour and prestige of thiscountry. A 
few moments ago the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs congratulated 
us on the loyalty shown by enlightened 
Native Princes in coming forward with 
offers ofassistance. Enlightened truly! 
They are enlightened as to the course 
the British Government will pursue to- 
wards any Native Prince who would 
thwart its purposes. ‘They know that 
the sword of Damocles hangs over their 
heads, and that their safety depends on 
their offering assistance when required. 
We have been consoled, at an early stage 
of the Session, by the announcement that 
the people of India were to bear the 
burden of the cost; but it is a poor 
consolation to any generous mind in 
either of the two Islands we represent 
that the expense should be thrown on 
the wretched people of India, who have 
already greater burdens than they can 
bear. For my part, although I repre- 
sent a population who complains of its 
taxes, and which can hardly bear them, 
I reject the consolation. If the spirit 
which dictates this war proceeds we 
shall find ourselves engaged in other 
contests, and the poor taxpayers of 
India may not be able to bear the cost 
of extended operations of the kind. A 
great deal has been said by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) on the infraction of Constitutional 
rights involved in the course pursued 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and 
we heard from the Under Secretary 
of State the old doctrine literally ad- 
vanced of the right of the Crown 
to declare war. There is no ques- 
tion of the right of the Crown to 
declare war—the question is whether, 
for the sake of the harmony which 
ought to prevail in a great Empire like 
this—where union is strength and dis- 
sension is weakness—the Crown ought to 
have declared war without consulting 
the other Estates of the Realm? Her 
Majesty’s Government have put us in 
such a position that no man dare refuse 
the Supplies, because he will then be 
charged with failing to support the 
Government at a gravo and critical 
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moment. They take away the right of 
deliberation by Parliament; they take 
away the right of refusing Supplies. 
No Englishman would be willing to re- 
fuse Supplies when he knew the troops 
were depending on them. This Minis- 
try has uniformly deprived us of all real 
control over the foreign affairs of this 
country. I have heard weak men say 
that Parliamentary government is on 
its trial at present. That means that if 
Parliament does not assent to the pro- 
ceedings of the Government—if it in- 
sists on the right of the people of these 
Islands to see that their money is 
wisely, honestly, and justly spent—Par- 
liament must be in some manner passed 
over, and its influence set at nought. I 
entertain very little fear on this score. 
There have been occasions in the history 
of this country when the power of Par- 
liament was put in opposition to the 
power of another branch of the Go- 
vernment, and put into that position by 
the unwise exercise of the authority of 
the superior branch ; and if the present 
course was persevered in, and a reverse 
were to happen tothe arms of England, 
what branch of public authority would 
be in danger? Would it be the House 
of Commons, representing millions, 
whose prosperity was interfered with— 
whose fortunes were spent, whose blood 
was lavished by the authority of Minis- 
ters—or would it be that authority 
which Ministers abused? Everyone 

must know which would be the victor. 

In the history of the country from which 

I come we have in the past seen such 

negotiations entered upon, and Treaties 

made and tortuous diplomacy exercised, 

just as they have been exercised against 
us for definite purposes. We have seen 
Native Chiefs and Native owners of pro- 
perty and Native sources of authority 
and administration trapped and led 
into these negotiations, and we have 
seen the framework of social disorders. 

We have seen property taken away from 
the people, and we have seen Chieftains 
deprived of their inheritances, and that, 

too, in net very remote days, fur it is 
only 180 years ago since the thing was 
finished. We have seen all this fresh in 
our history, and it is the same thing as 
that which we are now carrying on in 
Afghanistan. You will conquer this 
Afghanistan Monarch—you will add 
strength to your Frontier; but where is 
your civilizing influence to govern now 
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when you have driven Afghanistan into 
the arms of Russia ?—if, indeed, you 
have not planned with Russia a nefa- 
rious scheme of dividing the territor 
among yourselves. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] I 
make no hesitation in repeating a view 
which occurred to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich, and a 
view which has not yet been contra- 
dicted on either side of the House. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”?] At any rate, if it has 
been contradicted, it is yet open to 
me to say that if you have no plan with 
Russia implicitly or explicitly, you have 
given Russia an excuse for doing North 
of Afghanistan what you have done to 
the South; and it is not by appealing 
to British justice, by appealing to your 
own spotless conduct, that you will pre- 
vent Russia from following your own 
course. If you want to do that, you 
will do that which will at last drive this 
country to go to war with Russia. I 
have felt that it is the duty of Irish 
Members to make this protest, though 
some of us have doubts whether we do 
not make some sacrifice of opinion by 
taking part in any but Irish affairs. I 
do not share those feelings. I have 
always’ felt, however small their weight, 
that Members coming here should dis- 
charge their duty according to the oath 
they have taken to be true to the 
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Queen. It is their duty to stand up 
against what appears to them to be un- 
just to foreign countries. Perhaps we 
do not exercise as much influence as wo 
ought; and perhaps those unfortunate 
dissensions which appear so amusing to 
you, but are so disastrous to us, prevent 
the voice of Ireland being raised, as it 
ought to be raised, in defence of the 
weak and in defence of right and jus- 
tice in other countries. I think that if 
the voice of Ireland could be heard now 
it would be proclaimed against the un- 
just acts to which I have referred ; and 
that I am acting in unison with my con- 
stituents, and the large majority of tho 
Irish people, in joining the Liberal 
Party to-morrow in protesting against a 
war which it seems to me there is no ne- 
cessity for, and for which, if there was 
a necessity, it is a necessity created by 
the conduct of the Ministry, and which 
necessity admitted has led in any case 
to a most unjust and un-Christian war. 
Lorpv WILLIAM HAY said, they 
had been told that this war had been 
undertaken for the purpose of resenting 
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the insult which England had received. 
Nobody doubted that an insult had been 
given; but the position which he took, 
and which was shared by many Members 
sitting on his side of the House, was that 
the eollision which had ended in war 
ought never to have taken place. Be- 
fore stating the grounds on which ho 
supported this Vote of Censure he would 
for a moment refer to what had fallen 
from the last speaker, questioning the 
loyalty of the Native Princes of India. 
He had some knowledge of the feelings 
of those Princes, and that warranted 
him in saying that there was no founda- 
tion for any such assertion. He believed 
the policy pursued towards them con- 
tinuously since the Mutiny had removed 
from their minds every feeling of dis- 
trust. He had in candour to say that 
he did not share in what had been said 
in the course of this debate in condemna- 
tion of the Secretary of State for India 
for initiating what had been called the 
new policy ; because when he went into 
office he had information as to what 
was going on in Asia which induced 
him to come to the conclusion that some 
vigorous measures should be taken with 
regard to our relations with Afghanistan, 
and he was not going to blame him for 
so doing. Further, he would say this— 
that if they were to maintain their su- 
premacy in Afghanistan, Russia should 
have nothing to do with that country, 
and he believed that was admitted by 
all leading statesmen; and if they were 
to carry out that policy, it could only be 
done by-their having an Envoy in some 
part of that country. Everybody who 
knew anything of Indian affairs would 
tell them that it was utterly impossible 
to learn anything referring to Indian 
States unless there was a Representative 
in those States, and to ask that an Envoy 
should be received in Afghanistan was 
a reasonable and proper request. There 
was another point to which he would 
refer, and it was this. It had been as- 
sumed throughout the debate that what 
was called the policy of masterly inac- 
tivity had been universally carried out 
since we entered into relations with 
Afghanistan, and that there had never 
been the suggestion of any other policy. 
Such, however, as he understood the 
Blue Book, had not been the case. It 
was, in fact, impossible to maintain a 
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it was a reflection on Lord Lawrence to 
say that he was unable to change his 
policy in the face of a change of circum- 
stances. He would mention an instance 
of this in the conduct of Lord North- 
brook. In 1875, when it came to his 
knowledge that the Russians were making 
an advance upon Merv, did he recom- 
mend the policy of masterly inactivity ? 
He recommended nothing of the kind. 
On the contrary, he said that, having re- 
gard to Turkestan, it would be desirablo 
that we should have a resident Agent at 
Herat. There was another instance of 
this in the conduct of Sir John Lawrence 
in 1867, when it was rumoured that 
Shere Ali was negotiating with Russia 
to recover his position in Afghanistan by 
ejecting his brother, who then reigned 
as Ameer of Cabul. When that rumour 
reached Sir John Lawrence, did he 
suggest that nothing should be done? 
On the contrary, he said in his letters— 
‘Should the rumour prove untrue, of course 
the necessity for any unpleasint action will no 
longer exist. But if it turn ot to be founded 
on fact, then in that event we think that it 
might be highly..... for the interests of 
British India to declare the Treaty at present 
existing between us and Ameer Shere Ali at an 
end; and to openly assist the party in power at 
Cabul.”—[_Afyhanistan, No. 1, p. 20.] 
or, in other words, he declared that the 
proper policy, under the circumstances, 








uniform policy—our policy must be 


changed according to circumstances; and 


was to declare war. No doubt further 
down he said it was not desirable to 
send a resident Agent into Afghanistan ; 
but the distinction between going to war 
because of a refusal to secure a British 
Agent and going to war because of Shere 
Ali’s intrigues in Russia was a distinc- 
tion without a difference. He referred 
to these matters to show that there had 
been a great deal of unnecessary dis- 
cussion with respect to the initiation of 
a new policy. The reason they were 
now at war with Afghanistan was not, 
as had been repeatedly stated, because 
a new policy had been initiated, but 
because Lord Lytton was sent out to 
India with a determination to have a war, 
and he did not believe in what had been 
said about the reluctance of Lord Lytton 
to engage in hostilities. He did not be- 
lieve at all that there was that extra- 
ordinary repugnance on the part of the 
Ameer to receive an Envoy; and he felt 
that had the other conditions been dif- 
ferent the Ameer would have accepted. 
But the fact was Lord Lytton never in- 
tended that the conditions of an excep- 
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tional kind should be entered into, and 
he came to that conclusion after a careful 
perusal of that part of the Blue Book 
relating to Lord Lytton’s administration. 
He admitted that the position of affairs 
when Lord Lytton went out to India in 
1876 was one of extreme difficulty, and 
he (Lord William Hay) was the last 
man not to make full allowance for it. 
At that time our relations with Russia 
were very much strained, and war with 
that Power was not only possible but 
probable. In Central Asia, on the 
Northern Frontier, there was a Russian 
officer, General Kaufmann — resolute, 
courageous, adroit, and not over scru- 
pulous. In Afghanistan we had a country 
ruled over by a clever, energetic, but, at 
the same time, an affrighted Prince. He 
would not refer to the reasons which led 
to that state in Shere Ali’s mind in which 
he refused the Mission. He believed 
that it was produced by various causes, 
not the least of which was the vulner- 
ability of his Turkestan Frontier. He 
did not believe that Shere Ali was at 
any time thoroughly hostile to Great 
Britain; but that, on the contrary, he 
would have preferred an alliance with 
England to an alliance with Russia. 
What, in the face of these circumstances, 
was the duty of Lord Lytton? It was 
his duty to imitate the conduct of General 
Kaufmann, and to have done everything 
in his power in defence of the interests 
of his country; and he (Lord William 
Hay) would be the last to support this 
Vote of Censure upon that nobleman for 
anything he did up to the date of the 
Treaty of Berlin; but what he did com- 
plain of was the unworthy sentiment 
which prevailed in the despatches on 
this question. For instance, he found 
this expression in one of the letters— 
“As regards the latter, our only interest in 
maintaining the independence of Afghanistan is 
to provide for the security of our own Frontier.” 
[Zdid. p. 183.] 
Could they conceive anything more dis- 
tasteful or abrupt? It did not appear 
that Lord Lytton cared an atom about 
the Chief or people of Afghanistan any 
more than if they were so many sheep 
upon the mountains, or, to use the ex- 
pression of the hon. Member for Oxford, 
our only regard for Afghanistan was 
that it should act as a buffer between 
ourselves and Russia. As he had said, 
the spirit and tone pervading these 
documents were disastrous. Then fol- 
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lowed theConference at Peshawur. There 
was a story told of an officer of irascible 
temper being sent on an important Mis- 
sion; and when it was asked why a 
person with such an infirmity should bo 
entrusted with such a delicate duty, it 
was said he had been sent there to be a 
blister ; but in saying this he did not 
wish to imply that Sir Lewis Pelly had 
been sent to the Peshawur Conference 
with any such intention: but from his 
knowledge of that clever and distin- 
guished man ho should say that he was 
the man least likely to effect an amicable 
understanding with the Ameer. He 
found no fault with what took place 
before the Treaty of Berlin was entered 
into; but the Treaty had effected a total 
change in the position of things. After 
the Treaty was signed it had become the 
duty of the present Government to make 
every representation in their power to 
the Russian Government to induce them 
to withdraw their troops from, and to 
recall their Mission from, the territories 
of the Ameer. He believed that the 
Government had very wisely and pro- 
perly adopted that course; but, at the 
same time, to make their policy effectual, 
they ought to have sent instructions to 
the Indian Government to avoid the risk 
of collision with the Ameer. It was in- 
dispensable that that should have been 
done. The position in which Russia had 
been placed in consequence of this war 
was a most peculiar and unpleasant 
one. How was it possible for Russia to 
withdraw altogether from the position 
which she had taken up at Cabul when 
it was known throughout Central Asia 
that the war had been declared in conse- 
quence of her having taken up that 
position ? To use an Eastern expression, 
if Russia withdrew from it now, her face 
would be blackened. Moreover, this 
war gave Russia the excuse she wanted 
for further extending her Possessions 
towards India. Had she been asked to 
withdraw her Mission, and had we at 
the same time acted in a conciliatory 
manner towards the Ameer, Russia 
would have had no excuse for doing what 
she was now doing—extending her 
forces to Merv, and perhaps, in a few 
years, to Herat. He believed that if 
Shere Ali had had a little time al- 
lowed him he would have come round, 
because he thought he was never 
really hostile to England. The Blue 
Book afforded evidence of his desire to 
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be on friendly terms with England ; and 
no better evidence of that friendly dis- 
position could be furnished than the 
fact, that when choosing an asylum to 
which he could send his relations in 
time of trouble, he looked not to Russian 
territory, but to India. He would fur- 
ther say that, in his opinion—and he had 
some knowledge of the country—the 
military position would not have been 
in the least degree imperilled or pre- 
judiced if a little further delay had been 
allowed; it would have been just as 
good next spring as during the autumn 
of this year. When they considered 
how mischievous would be the conse- 
quences of provoking this war, there 
was really no explanation of it, but that 
the Government were determined to go 
to war. The right hon. Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers) said he be- 
lieved this war was undertaken because 
the Government considered it necessary 
to maintain the prestige of England. 
He heard a very brilliant speech the 
other night, in which the speaker said 
that of all the fruitful causes of war he 
knew the most fruitful was the dogma 
of ‘‘ peace-at-any-price.”’ If that were 
so—and no doubt there was some truth 
in it—he ventured, on the other hand, to 
say that of all the other causes fruitful 
of mischievous and unnecessary war, 
this doctrine of prestige was one that 
exercised the greatest influence. The 
hon. Member for Oxford (Mr. Hall) said 
that prestige was like the credit of a 
bank or a mercantile institution. He 
agreed in that comparison; but what did 
the credit of a bank depend upon? It 
depended upon its resources, and upon 
the knowledge that those resources were 
adequately, carefully, and prudently ad- 
ministered. The prestige of a country 
depended exactly on the same conditions; 
and what he had to complain of was 
that the administration of this country 
was not at present conducted on sound 
and prudent principles. They had re- 
cently had melancholy experience of a 
bank sustaining its credit long after 
it had ceased to deserve it. It was 
badly managed, and not only that, but 
it was badly managed in secret. The 
innocent shareholders woke up one 
morning and found themselves on the 
brink of ruin. Our affairs were badly 


managed in India, and managed in 
secret; and we might wake up some day 
and find not only war declared, but the 
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most disastrous consequences inevitable. 
It was because he sincerely believed 
that the management of the affairs of 
the State was now in hands that ought 
not to be trusted to manage them, and 
that mismanagement had led to an un- 
necessary and therefore unjust war, that 
he should heartily give his support to 
the Amendment. 

Mr. A. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that the speech of the noble Lord who 
had just sat down had proved, at any 
rate, that any reason offered in support 
of the Amendment was sufficient to gain 
the approval of hon. Members below 
the Gangway, however much they dif- 
fered among themselves. He desired to 
state, at the outset, that he considered 
it deplorable that they had been unable 
to carry on the debate on a great ques- 
tion of policy without importing into it 
imputations of dishonesty and fraud. 
Such a course was calculated seriously 
to lessen the dignity of that great As- 
sembly. The hon. Member for the Elgin 
Burghs had thought it fitting in him 
to speak of Her Majesty’s Government 
as being prodigal of everything but of 
authentic infomation. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
He was obliged to hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite for that cheer, as it showed that 
not only the hon. Member for the Elgin 








Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff), but other hon. 
Members, were content to make and to 
carry on those personal imputations. 
Another personal imputation had been 
made in reference to the despatch of 
Lord Cranbrook, which had been re- 
marked upon in a similar way; but, for 
obvious reasons, he would not comment 
upon that matter. Nor would he quote 
the speeches which the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen the Members for Greenwich and 
Pontefract (Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Childers) had delivered to their con- 
stituents. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich had 
stated, in respect of the despatch of 
Lord Cranbrook, that in it 

“the art of saying one thing and of suggest- 
ing another had been carried to such a pitch 
of perfection that he doubted whether the future, 
with all its development, would be able to im- 
prove it.” 
He did not propose to say one word in 
defence of the character of Lord Cran- 
brook, or of his despatch. That he left 
in the hands of the House, in which the 
noble Lord had sat for 20 years. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on to say 
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that the Blue Book involved mis-state- 
ments of fact amounting to reckless 
negligence, which he stopped short of 
saying raised suspicions of deliberate 
deception. That, as the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) observed, was saying, as 
nearly as it could be said in Parlia- 
mentary language, that the Blue Books 
contained untruths. Well, he listened 
with interest for the proof which the 
right hon. Gentleman might adduce in 
support of those accusations; and he 
was astonished—as he was sure hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway were 
also—at the mouse which the mountain 
in labour brought forth. It turned out 
that the right hon. Gentleman had armed 
himself with the microscope of preju- 
dice, and having scanned the Blue Book 
thought he discovered certain inaccu- 
racies, which, if true, were of very little 
importance, for what did they amount 
to? For his part, he was far from ad- 
mitting that the right hon. Gentleman 
had adduced any conclusive proof of his 
assertions. The despatch of the Indian 
Government to the Home Government 
of the 10th May, 1873, was, the right 
hon. Gentleman said, intended to de- 
ceive. How could it deceive, when it 
inclosed the 52 documents on which it 
was based? In like manner, how could 
Parliament be deceived by the despatch, 
when, with the despatch, they received 
copies of those 52 documents? Then, 
again, it was said that the Instructions 
to Sir Lewis Pelly, which he read to the 
Ameer’s Envoy, were intended to deceive 
him. It certainly could not deceive the 
Envoy, who was thoroughly acquainted 
with all the facts; and it could not de- 
ceive Parliament, to which it was pre- 
sented, with the explanatory documents. 
The imputations cast upon Lord Salis- 
bury—greatly, as he thought, calculated 
to discredit both Houses of Parliament 
—he would not refer to, as they had 
been satisfactorily refuted by the noble 
Lord. It was, however, interesting to 
remember how Lord Salisbury, who, 
when he, for reasons which did him the 
highest honour, separated himself from 
his Party, became the idol of the Party 
opposite, as being a most honourable 
and straightforward man, was now 
sought to be degraded by them, so that 
among them there were ‘‘none so poor 
to do him reverence.” He ventured to 
think that Lord Salisbury would dis- 
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regard the blame passed on him now as 
he did the praise bestowed on him then 
by the Liberal Party from the same un- 
worthy motives. There were three ques- 
tions of varying importance to which he 
desired briefly to refer. The first was, 
Who was responsible for the estrange- 
ment and ill-will of the Ameer? Next, 
was it caused by the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? And, most im- 
portant of all, was it true, as hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite asserted, that that po- 
licy was not an honest policy, but was 
one used as a pretext for going to war? 
That was a serious assertion to make, 
A Government might err, and could, in 
consequence, be turned out; but if they 
adopted a particular policy as a pretext 
for going to war, they would be guilty 
not of an error, but of a grave and 
serious crime. When he heard thoso 
accusations so freely made by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, he was reminded of an 
anecdote told of a scion of a distin- 
guished Liberal house, who had attained 
the advanced age of three years, and 
who, having heard a great deal of poli- 
tical conversation, addressing his mother, 
said—‘‘ Mamma, are all Tories born 
bad, or do they only grow bad?” He 
did not know whether it was the ori- 
ginal sin of Toryism, or the Toryism 
that had grown up that they were now 
accused of. Well, but to what was due 
the blame for the estrangement of the 
Ameer from the British Government? 
He believed it was due to the policy 
pursued by Lord Northbrook in 1872. 
The cause was to be found there—the 
effect, the evidence of his estrangement 
appeared subsequently, and was evi- 
denced by his letter, in which he showed 
the greatest proof of hostility that had 
appeared in any epistle ever addressed 
by an Oriental Prince to the British 
Government. The Ameer demanded 
certain assurances from us, and he was 
far from saying that he ought to have 
received them. One was that we should 
protect him against aggression from 
Russia. His Envoy entreated that such 
an assurance should be given, and he 
received one which was vague and un- 
satisfactory. But they were now told 
that the assurance given meant the same 
thing. But, if it did, why was it not 
given in plain terms? Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite said that such an assurance 
would have been offensive to Russia ; 
but as Russia had declared that she did 
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not intend to interfere in Afghan affairs, 
in what ‘respect could it be offensive ? 
No doubt the assurances given by Lord 
Northbrook to the Ameer were very 
much the same as those given by Lord 
Mayo ; butit should be remembered that 
circumstances had considerably altered 
in the interval. The Russians had ad- 
vanced; and while, at the time of the 
Umballa Conference, the Ameer had 
barely attained official recognition, and 
was glad to have Lord Mayo’s friend- 
ship on any terms, at the period of Lord 
Northbrook’s Viceroyalty he came for- 
ward to say—‘‘I have Lord Mayo’s 
assurances, but I want something more 
definite,’ and was met with the answer 
—‘‘No; we will adhere to our settled 
policy.” It was alleged that the nego- 
tiations carried on by Lord Lytton were 
nothing more than a pretext for war; 
but Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon, 
who certainly could not be regarded as 
favourable witnesses for Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, were in the Cabinet during 
the greater part of the time, and they 
saw no tendency in the policy of the 
Government to war. He had intended 
to deal with the Constitutional question, 
but he would not now take up the time 
of the House by doing so. He would 
only say, in conclusion, that he con- 
sidered that the temporizing policy of 
the Ameer left the Government no other 
course than they had adopted. The 
Ameer temporized, in order to see whe- 
ther he could come to terms with Russia. 
He (Mr. A. Gathorne Hardy) ventured 
to think that Her Majesty’s Government 
had been treated,’ under circumstances 
of the greatest difficulty, as no other 
Government had ever before been 
treated. Their negotiations had been 
interrupted and their actions misinter- 
preted. The Opposition had shown but 
little generosity, and if the wish of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) were fulfilled—namely, a 
speedy appeal to the country—he be- 
lieved the country would show more 
generosity than had the Members of the 
Opposition. He did not believe that 
the country was frightened by the Con- 
stitutional bogies that had been conjured 
up; but he believed it would support 
the Government, recognizing that, though 
under circumstances of great difficulty 
and danger, there might possibly have 
been some blundering, the Government 
had acted honestly, and had done its duty, 
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Mr. FOLJAMBE dissented entirely 
from the three pleas which were offered 
in justification of the war—namely, the 
so-called insult to our Embassy; the 
danger apprehended from Russia; and 
the necessity for a rectification of Fron- 
tier. The insult to our Embassy, it 
seemed to him, had no better foundation 
than one of those convenient telegrams 
of which, unfortunately, we had had 
so many, Official or unofficial; and 
which, having served their purpose of 
inflaming the passions and exciting the 
supposed patriotic zeal of Englishmen, 
were contradicted. With regard to our 
jealousy of Russia, surely there was no 
reason for its existence now that ‘‘ peace 
with honour’? had been brought back 
from Berlin, and that Russia was one of 
our Allies. And as for fear of Russia, 
under whatever Government might exist, 
he hoped this country occupied too high 
a position to do anything derogatory or 
unjust from fear of Russia. The third, 
or ‘‘rectification of the Frontier,” plea 
was of all three the one that ought to 
have least weight in an assembly of 
Englishmen. In plain language, it meant 
nothing ‘more nor less than coveting 
your neighbour’s property and removing 
your neighbour’s landmark. Nothing 
could be politically right which was 
morally wrong; and all the three reasons 
alleged for the war appeared to him 
abhorrent to his own moral sense as 
well as contrary to the principles of hon. 
Gentlemen sitting on the Opposition side 
of the House. The policy of the present 
Government reminded him of the lines 
of Moore— 


Has love to that soul, so tender, 
Been like our Lagenian mine, 

Where sparkles of golden splendour 
All over the surface shine— 

But, if in pursuit we go deeper, 
Allured by the gleam that shone, 
Ah! false as the dream of the sleeper, 

Like Love, the bright ore is gone.’’ 


Mr. C. BECKETT-DENISON said, 
this was one of the rare occasions on 
which he was not content to give a silent 
vote, and it was with regret he found 
himself taking part in a ‘‘ Party” de- 
bate on a grave Indian subject which 
ought to be looked at from a far higher 
point of view. But hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had chosen to depart from the 
healthy traditions of Parliament on such 
questions, and with them the responsi- 
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unfortunately, was not only to be re- 
gretted for itself, but also for the lan- 
guage imported into it, particularly by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich. He had always before 
listened to the right hon. Gentleman 
with pleasure and admiration, and more 
than often with instruction and advan- 
tage ; but when he heard the right hon. 
Gentleman speak the other evening he 
said to himself—‘‘ How are the mighty 
fallen!’? When he thought that the 
other day he was a powerful Minister 
of a powerful Party, always receiving 
for his opinions generous interpretation 
of motives, his language the other night 
was to his mind, he would say, deplor- 
able. He could not better sum up his 
opinion than in the words of a favourite 
actor now living, in which he said— 
‘‘ Of all the shows that ever we did see, 
this is the most scorching exhibition of 
all.” The right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
was a scorching one, scorching in its 
terms, but certainly not from the strength 
of its arguments. Passing from that 
painful subject, he came to the indict- 
ment formulated against the Govern- 
ment. He would ask on what that in- 
dictment was based ? and he thought the 
reply was that during the last 12 years 
—under a succession of Viceroys—a per- 
fectly peaceful policy with regard to 
Afghanistan was pursued, and that all 
of a sudden, without adequate motive, 
and without the cognizance of the people 
of this country, that policy was de- 
signedly changed, and that Lords Salis- 
bury and Lytton, acting in concert, so 
conducted their negotiations that they 
had virtually, and with malice prepense, 
brought on the war which was now upon 
us. That, if substantiated, would be 
the basest accusation that could be 
brought against public men; and, if 
so substantiated, they would certainly 
deserve to be driven from Office and 
from power. But what were the facts? 
Lord Lawrence and his successors pur- 
sued a policy which, perhaps, was fitted 
for the times in which they ruled—a 
policy designated by the high-flown 
title of ‘masterly inactivity.” It was 
not a very appropriate title; for it was 
a policy of referring to a more conve- 
nient time and a later day subjects that 
might have been dealt with and grappled 
at the time. It was not necessary to 
say a word in disrespect of the three 
noble Lords, for they stood too high in 
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<¢ estimation to be affected by 
ard words. But he lamented, as 
did the country, that hon. Members 
in that and the other House should 
come home and, by implication, throw 
dirt on successors, who had to deal 
with the difficulties they bequeathed 
them. The case of Lord Lytton stood 
on different grounds. He was engaged 
in carrying the standard of the Queen 
in a far distant country, and conse- 
quently was not here to defend himself 
from the charges of misconduct that had 
been brought against him by the Op- 
position ; and he regretted that the noble 
Lord (Lord William Hay) should have 
said that the present Viceroy went out 
to India with the settled purpose of pro- 
voking war with Afghanistan. When 
Lord Lytton read the debates, and 
found that all objections were centred 
on him, and that he had gone to India 
with the settled purpose of provoking 
a war—when Lord Lytton read that 
language, and saw that it was cheered 
by hon. Members below the Gangway, 
he would ask himself, was that’ the jus- 
tice a man ought to receive from the 
British Parliament? There was no 
doubt but that his policy was the policy 
of the Home Government, because they 
were the last men to shrink from their 
portion of responsibility, and he should 
be ashamed to support any Government 
that attempted to shift their responsibility 
on to the shoulders of another. The 
point raised in the debate sorely touched 
the honour of Lord Lytton, for he was 
charged with having purposely, know- 
ingly, and designedly so conducted the 
negotiations at Simla, and later on 
through Sir Lewis Pelly, as to make it 
impossible for the Ameer to come to 
terms and enter into a Treaty, and then 
carrying on until he had worked the 
Ameer up to give serious cause for of- 
fence. That was a view of the subject 
which it was impossible that he could 
take. It was not fair to Lord Lytton or 
Lord Salisbury; and here the indict- 
ment of the hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Whitbread) broke down. There 
was nothing in Lord Salisbury’s in- 
structions to Lord Lytton at which any 
high-minded statesman need blush, or 
anything in them that might not see the 
light of day. No secret was made of 
the fact that the instructions were 
founded upon the altered position of 
Russia in Afghanistan; and the flaw 
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in the Amendment, and in the argu- 
ments by which it was supported, was 
that sufficient consideration was not 
given to the changed circumstances in 
which Lord Salisbury found himself 
Was a statesman responsible for the 
government of India to shut his eyes 
to what was going on in Afghanistan 
and on the Oxus, and continue to treat 
Indian subjects asin the days of Lord 
Lawrence, and in the early days of Lord 
Northbrook? Any Minister would have 
been bound to take the changed circum- 
stances into consideration and to issue 
instructions accordingly. Speaking of 
the Ameer, Lord Salisbury said in his 
despatch— 


“ He may think himself bound to assert sup- 
osed rights which may trench on the claims of 
Russia or of her allies; and steps may be taken 

which, in the judgment of the Frontier com- 
manders, may render a movement in advance 
necessary to the honour of Russia before your 
Government has had the opportunity of inter- 
posing either remonstrance or restraint. The 
chance that any of these opportunities would 
be offered for the establishment of a dominant 
Russian influence in Afghanistan would be 
materially diminished, if not wholly neutral- 
ized, by the presence of a British Officer in 
that country, The evils to which I have re- 
ferred would lose their formidable character if 
warnings could be given to your Government, 
or advice tendered to the Ameer, in good time. 
They could only grow to dangerous proportions 
if their first commencenfent were hidden from 
your knowledge. . The case is quite 
conceivable, in which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may be able, by early diplomatic action, 
to arrest proceedings on the Frontier which a 
few weeks, or even days, later will have passed 
beyond the power even of the Government of 
St. Petersburg to control. On all these grounds, 
Her Majesty’s Government continue to attach 
very serious importance to the presence of a 
British Agent in Afghanistan. I do not gather 
that your Excellency is inclined to differ from 
this judgment. But, in your opinion, the mo- 
ment for giving effect to it will not arrive until 
the advance of Russia is further developed, and 
its forces have occupied Merv. In this opinion 
it is impossible for Her Majesty’s Government 
to concur.” —[ Afghanistan, No. 1, p. 148.] 


This showed that the dominant idea in 
Lord Salisbury’s mind was that the 
altered circumstances on the Frontier 
required a different treatment; and the 
burden of subsequent despatches was 
that we could do nothing with the Ameer 
until we could use our own eyes and 
ears within his dominions, Cabul being 
always excepted, and rightly, because 
our presence there would have been un- 
favourable to the authority of the Ameer 
with his own people, though it was far 
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different at Herat and other places. But 
the Ameer would not consent, not be- 
cause he could not protect them, which 
was a fair pretence to put forward in 
negotiations, but because he was afraid 
that if Resident Political Agents came 
into his country his dignity would suffer, 
and that in course of time he would 
lose his authority and his independent 
position. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Hon. 
Members said ‘‘ Hear, hear!” but did 
they mean to say that because of this 
we ought not to send Representatives 
there? The Ameer’s ambition was to 
be placed on the same footing as the 
Shah of Persia, and the Shah had 
never objected to the British Consuls 
residing in his country. Was this 
an objection that we, having Treaty 
rights and material interests at stake, 
were bound to hold in regard? Was 
that a reasonable objection for the 
Ameer to make to the British Govern- 
ment after receiving at various times 
their subsidies of money andarms? He 
believed if Shere Ali had yielded that 
point we should have been at this mo- 
ment on friendly terms—we should have 
had a British Resident at Herat, and 
would have had at the earliest mo- 
ment information which would have en- 
abled us to arrange by diplomacy matters 
which could now only be rectified by 
the sword. Then there was the Russian 
point of view. The Russians were 
making preparations for a state of war- 
fare with this country. They were more 
on the alert than we were, and they took 
their measures in time. Heread an ex- 
tract from Zhe Vedomosti, a St. Peters- 
burg paper, published after the Treaty 
of Berlin, which said— 

‘‘ General Stolieteff’s Mission was a diversion 
intended to withdraw England’s attention from 
the East to the far East. But we certainly did 
not mean to rouse the somnolency of Great 
Britain to the extent we have. Great Britain 
is actually preparing to destroy Afghanistan, 
and thereby deprive Russia of all the fruits of 
her numerous Asiatic campaigns— campaigns 
carried on for so many years with such enduring 
patience and at such an enormous cost. Are 
we now to shrink from our duty and deliver our 
ally to the enemy ? If we postpone succouring 
Shere Ali till the English have established them- 
selves in Afghanistan millions of money and 
numerous armies will be required to turn the 
invader out of those Passes now thrown open to 
us for nothing. To render English attacks upon 
Afghanistan altogether impossible, it is sufficient 
to send some money, some artillery, and some 
officers to Shere Ali. This will defend the 
Passes, on the maintenance of which depends 
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the ‘to be or not to be’ of our position in 
Asia.” 

It would have been impossible for any 
Cabinet to ignore that altered state 
of circumstances in Afghanistan. The 
question, of course, remained whether 
what had been done with Shere Ali 
might not have been accomplished by 
other means—whether by prolonged ne- 
gotiations during the winter they might 
not have brought the Ameer to a better 
sense of his position, risking the effect of 
all the arms and men and money that 
might be poured into Afghanistan. But, 
under all the circumstances of the case, we 
had no alternative, after the failure of Sir 
Neville Chamberlain’s Mission, but to 
show that we were in earnest, and would 
not permit the Ameer to say ‘‘nay” to 
us while he said ‘‘ yea” to Russia. The 
alternative presented by hon. Members 
opposite was that we should have de- 
clared war against Russia — that it 
would have been more magnanimous 
and more to the purpose ; but that ar- 
gument had been commented upon in 
“another place’ andcompletely answered. 
After a diplomatic intercourse, renewed 
during the autumn, on the subject, we 
had no casus belli with Russia as re- 
garded the Stolieteff Mission. Some 
hon. Members had asked whether the 
Russian Mission was still at Cabul? He 
did not know whether it was there or 
not; but if some members of it should 
still be there, from his point of view, 
pressure ought to be put upon Russia 
for their withdrawal, because it had 
been admitted in writing that the old 
understanding retained all its validity 
—that England had her exclusive 
rights in Afghanistan, and that Russia 
would maintain nothing but amicable 
relations. There need be no quarrel 
with Russia if she assented to that un- 
derstanding. The case of the Ameer 
was far different; we had our own dig- 
nity and honour to defend in the face of 
India; and, in spite of the imputation 
of unworthy motives, he did not hesitate 
to express his opinion that Her Majesty’s 
Government could not, under the cir- 
cumstances, have acted otherwise than 
as they did. Indeed, had Gentlemen 
opposite been in their place they must 
have adopted the same course. Had 
they failed so to act, and continued to 
follow a policy of masterly inactivity, 
allowing Afghanistan to become subject 
to the dominion of Russia, they would 
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have been arraigned before public opinion 
and condemned for two of the most 
damning crimes statesmen could be 
guilty of —the exhibition of moral 
cowardice and dereliction of public duty. 
With regard to the argument of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, that the present 
time, when the industry of the country 
was depressed, was inopportune for going 
to war, he asked them to consider what 
the consequences would be if such an 
argument were logically acted upon. If 
we were never to make war except when 
the trade of the country was prospering, 
nations desirous of attacking us would 
wait until trade was depressed, and then 
say—‘‘ Now that they have not the 
courage of their opinions we will make 
war upon them.” He hoped that the 
Government would not be betrayed into 
the trap of prematurely saying what they 
did or did not intend to do under given 
circumstances, but that they would judge 
for themselves when the events arose. 
As this war had been entered upon to 
defend the Indian Frontier, it would be 
unjust to throw the whole expense upon 
the people of this country ; but it would 
be worthy of a great nation if it shared 
with India a large proportion of the 
cost in a spirit of chivalry and gene- 
rosity. 

Mr, RYLANDS: Sir, I am glad to 
agree with one remark of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. C. Beckett- 
Denison). Thehon. Gentleman expressed 
his regret that this case which we are 
now discussing has assumed a Party com- 
plexion; and I am quite of opinion that 
it is a deplorable circumstance that when 
this House is sitting in judgment on 
the policy of the Government—a policy 
which involves most serious and most 
solemn issues—we cannot approach the 
consideration of that policy without 
being divided into sharp Party lines. 
IT am quite aware that hon. Gentlemen 
on that side of the House are disposed 
to believe that we, in attacking the policy 
of the Government, are actuated by 
Party motives, and possibly from a 
desire to disturb the Government out of 
the seats that they now occupy. We, 
on our side of the House, look across at 
our opponents, and our belief is that hon. 
Gentlemen, the supporters of the Minis- 
try, with that conspicuous loyalty to 
their Party which they continually 
manifest, are prepared at the present 
moment to shut their eyes to the most 
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distinct evidence in regard to this ques- 
tion ; and I believe they are prepared to 
sacrifice their judgment, and that hon. 
Gentlemen, rather than vote in favour of 
a Vote of Want of Confidence, would 
swallow a great deal for the sake of 
Party. Well, Sir, these are circum- 
stances which we deplore. We have also 
heard a statement that the discussion 
of this Indian policy on Party grounds 
is a serious danger to our Empire in 
India. The noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India in “ another place,” 
referring to this subject, used very strong 
language, and said if we make India a 
Party question the days of our Indian 
Empire are numbered. I quite believe 
that it is a danger to India if these 
matters of Indian policy are to be dis- 
cussed as a Party question. I quite 
admit that it is very much to the interest 
of the Government of this country, in 
dealing with that Empire, that they 
should be supported, as far as possible, 
by the united voice of the Parliament of 
England. I can quite understand that 
in carrying out great operations, and 
when we are engaged in matters of very 
great delicacy, it is important that we 
should have a powerful Government. I 
can quite understand that the Govern- 
ment are embarrassed by the fact that 
there is a large and influential minority 
arrayed against them in this House, and 
that in the country there is a very great 
party against them. Sir, I admit that. 
But who are to blame for this feeling of 
Party on the question of our Indian 
Empire? I charge upon the Government 
the blame of making this a Party ques- 
tion. I say that the Government have 
taken an irretrievable step. They have 
declared a war without having consulted, 
in the slightest degree, the Represen- 
tatives of the British people. They have 
ignored Parliament. And it is no 
answer to that charge to say that they 
have now called Parliament together. 
You called Parliament together. What 
for? To consult Parliament? Nothing 
of the kind. Parliament is called to- 
gether; and in the Speech from the 
Throne certain accomplished facts are 
stated, about which it is impossible that 
Parliament can take any sufficient action. 
Now, Sir, what would have been the 
course if the Government had come 
down to this House some few months 
ago and had taken Parliament into its 
confidence? If full information had 
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been laid on that Table—not with refer- 
ence to accomplished facts, but in order 
to give the House an opportunity of 
expressing a judgment upon the policy 
and the circumstances brought to their 
knowledge—I know perfectly well that 
there would have been a certain amount 
of independent criticism from those 
Benches with hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
if this matter had not been absolutely 
determined beforehand. And _ there 
would have been a careful reading of 
the Papers; and with the feelings of 
that sense of responsibility which, I am 
sure, hon. Gentlemen opposite feel as 
well as ourselves, they would have taken 
up the solemn issues, and exercised their 
judgment upon them. The Government 
did not want the independent criticism 
of their own supporters. It would have 
had fair criticism from this side of the 
House, and also had the benefit of 
knowing what the public opinion of the 
country was with reference to these 
matters. If the Government had taken 
that course, there would have been no 
war. I have a very strong opinion that 
if the country had been in possession of 
information, and had been able to 
discuss the matter, I believe firmly that 
no war would have been declared. 
But if, on the other hand, the war had 
not been prevented, and the judgment 
of the House had supported the policy 
of the Government, I can only say that, 
under those circumstances, you would 
not have that strong antagonism that 
you are meeting with at the present 
moment. I believe that we should have 
approached the matter in a different 
spirit, and that a large amount of Party 
animosity would have been avoided. 
But the Government not only refused to 
consult Parliament, but they misled and 
hoodwinked Parliament. They did this, 
I am bound to say, by statements of 
such a character that it requires the 
greatest charity to believe that they were 
not made with a view to mislead. In 
taking this course the Government, as 
far as they are able, have made this 
House lose its hold on the Executive Ad- 
ministration of the country, and what 
will be the consequence if this course is 
persevered in? Itso happened that on 
the 28th February, 1859, a very distin- 
gu. shed Member of this House—a gen- 
tle'man of the highest authority—made 
some remarks upon this subject. He 
said— 
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“Tf this House loses its hold over the E:xecu- 
tive of the country, what happens? We fall 
back on a bureaucratic system, and we should 
find ourselves, after all our struggles, in the very 
same position which in 1640 we had to extricate 
ourselves from. Your Administration would be 
carried on by a Court Minister, perhaps a Court 
minion.’’—[3 Hansard, clii. 981.] 


These were wise words, and they were 
uttered by the right hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli; and now the Earl of Beacons- 
field, as Prime Minister of England, is 
adding to the marvellous inconsistency 
of his career by endeavouring to lose 
the hold of the House of Commons on 
the Executive Government. The Go- 
vernment in their proceedings have 
treated with contempt the Parliament 
of the people, and they have magnified 
the Prerogative of the Crown. Now, 
Sir, I venture to say that that course is 
not calculated to promote the interests 
of the Crown. I believe that it is a 
dangerous and a revolutionary course, 
because it tends to disturb the settled 
relationship which exists between the 
Crown and the people. It has been 
said that the British Constitution is a 
compromise. There are the Three 
Estates of the Realm, and each of these 
Estates have certain abstract rights; and 
it is understood that if one of these 
Estates presses its abstract rights, and 
pushes them to the utmost, you must 
inevitably have a dead-lock and have 
danger. We charge upon the Govern- 
ment that they are doing this. They 
are pushing to an extreme and danger- 
ous extent the abstract right of one of 
the Three Estates of the Realm, and I 
think that that is a danger. Now, Sir, 
I think that, in’ view of these circum- 
stances, we ought to remember that in 
this country we have called into exist- 
ence, by recent legislation, a great de- 
mocratic power. We have enabled the 
people of this country to take part, by 
their Representatives in this House, in 
the Government of the country; and so 
jealous have we been of the liberties of 
the Representatives of the people in 
Parliament, that we will not allow the 
Queen to impose a single farthing of 
taxation, unless with the consent of the 
Representatives of the people ; and yet, 
although we are so jealous of the right 
of the Crown to tax the people in the 
slightest degree, we are prepared to 
give to the Crown a Prerogative which 
in its operation may, by involving this 
country in war, involve us in’ very 
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serious burdens. Does the Government 
think that the people will allow this 
Prerogative to continue to be exercised, 
without some control? Hitherto, the 
Prerogative to declare war has been 
concealed and tempered by the under- 
standing that it would not be exercised, 
except in cases of unexpected and im- 
mediate emergency. I very much ques- 
tion whether any case of such extreme 
emergency could arise sufficient to justify 
the exercise of the Prerogative without 
Parliamentary sanction. But there has 
been no such emergency in this case 
that could be pretended for a moment, 
This Prerogative has been paraded be- 
fore the country in its most repulsive 
feature; and the challenge clearly given 
to the country is—whether this Prero- 
gative should continue or not? Wemay 
estimate very accurately what the result 
of the challenge will be. I have no 
doubt that the present House of Com- 
mons will be willing, by supporting the 
Government in the action they have 
taken, to sacrifice the rights of Parlia- 
ment and maintain the Prerogative of 
the Crown. This struggle will not end 
in this House. The people who elect 
the House of Commons will take up 
this challenge, and I believe firmly 
—that the people will not consent that 
this House—to use the words of Mr. 
Disraeli— 

“should lose its hold over the Executive of 
the country, or that the Administration should 
be carried on by a Court Minister or a Court 
minion. 
| ‘‘ Hear, hear!’””] Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite evidently cheer under the impres- 
sion that the people of the country would 
consent to no alteration in the rights of 
the Prerogative. [‘‘No,no!”] Well, 
I can tell hon. Gentlemen that this is 
not the first time that there has been a 
struggle in relation to the Royal Prero- 
gative. Our forefathers had struggles 
in regard to the Royal Prerogative. 
[‘Question!’’] Itis very close to the 
question. We are dealing, at the pre- 
sent moment, with the exercise of the 
Prerogative; and I say that our fore- 
fathers hated the very word, because 
they saw that the exercise of the Prero- 
gative on many occasions had involved 
this country in serious difficulty. The 
result of the struggles in former days 
was the curtailment of the Prerogatives 
of the Crown; and I believe firmly that 
the result of the struggle we are now 
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entering upon will be that there will be 
such a declaration on the part of the 
constituencies as will require that in 
future some restrictions should be placed 
on the right of the Crown to declare war. 
It is said that we have no right to com- 
plain in this matter. We are told that 
Parliament even now—although war 
has been declared under the Prerogative 
of the Crown—that Parliament has its 
remedy by passing a Vote of Censure 
upon the Government. We know per- 
fectly well that that is futile—we know 
perfectly well that when war has been 
declared the House of Commons is 

owerless to deal with it, and the passing 
of a Vote of Censure on the Government 
would do little to alleviate or remove the 
injury which has been done. There has 
been a good deal said, in the course of 
this debate, as to the origin of the war; 
and no doubt the House of Commons, 
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or did not this despatch of Lord Cran- 
brook attempt to conceal an entire 
change of policy on the part of the Go- 
vernment, under cover of mis-statements 
which had the effect of throwing blame 
on the policy of the previous Govern- 
ment? On what ground can it be con- 
tended that the policy of Lord North- 
brook and his Predecessors has had the 
effect of compelling the policy of the 
present Government? There can be no 
doubt that there has been a very decided 
change of policy. In 1877 the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer described in 
this House the two schools of policy in 
connection with the Government of 
India— 

“The school which advocates what may be 
called a forward policy, and the opposite school, 
which is rather for keeping back, and not com- 
mitting us to advancing beyond our Frontiers.”’ 
—[8 Hansard, ccxxxvi. 718.] 





now that war has been commenced, are 
called upon to consider whether it is 
justified by facts laid before the House. 

have carefully studied the voluminous 
documents laid on the Table; and I am 
bound to say that the conclusion I have 
come to is, that while Government have 
unnecessarily kept back information the 
House is entitled to receive, there has 
been an attempt, by means of Lord 
Cranbrook’s despatch, to confuse the 
public mind as to the origin of the war ; 
and that by disingenuous representations 
the Government seek to disguise the 
origin of the war, or to mislead the 
public as to why the war has been com- 
menced. I am sorry that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Canterbury 
(Mr. A. Gathorne Hardy), who repre- 
sented Lord Cranbrook in this House to- 
night, has left his seat: for I meant to 
tell him that certainly no one wishes to 
impute improper motives to Lord Cran- 
brook; we respect Lord Cranbrook, per- 
sonally, most highly. But what we do 
say is, that this despatch to which his 
name is attached is, in our judgment, 
one which is not consistent with the 
actual facts of the case; we say that 
Lord Cranbrook has not fairly put the 
case before the public. Lord Salisbury, 
in ‘‘ another place,” has spoken of the 
“utter wretchedness”’ of this’ personal 
dispute between Lord Northbrook and 
other noble Lords connected with the 
Government of India. But it is by no 
means a mere personal matter—the ques- 





And on that occasion the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said decidedly that he was of 
the latter school, and that he was op- 
posed to our advancing beyond our 
Frontier. But at that very time the Go- 
vernment were reversing the policy of 
their Predecessors and were adopting 
the ‘forward school,” which the right 
hon. Gentleman condemned. My com- 
plaint against Lord Cranbrook’s despatch 
is, that it gives an entirely inadequate 
and a misleading account of the origin 
of the war. It appears to be an indict- 
ment against the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
prepared with all the ingenuity of an 
advocate, and with a very unscru- 
pulous disregard of the actual cir- 
cumstances of the case. I am not 
prepared to accept in any way the 
statement of the Government as put 
forward in the official documents as a 
justification of the war. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the other night re- 
sented the idea, thrown out by the noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition, that 
the Government had been picking a 
quarrel with the Ameer, and declared 
that if the Government had been attempt- 
ing to pick a quarrel it would have been 
guilty of a great crime. I do not mean 
to say that they intended to force a 
quarrel; but we are entitled to say, if 
their measures were such as necessarily 
to create war, that whatever their in- 
tentions were, they actually provoked a 
quarrel. Every step they had taken for 
four months could only have one result, 
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the Ameer of Afghanistan. I will not 
trouble the House by referring to the 
Blue Book, for I have no wish to tres- 
pass beyond the half-hour Ihave given 
myself. But I repeat that, step by step, 
the Government rendered war inevitable. 
Amongst other things, there has been an 
allusion made to the message which our 
Representative sent to the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan, in which he threatens that if 
the Ameer did not come to our terms we 
would arrange with Russia, and wipe 
Afghanistan from the map. I think the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for India denied that there had 
been any arrangement whatever between 
the Russian Government and Lord 
Lytton. Do I understand that the hon. 
Gentleman is prepared to deny that Lord 
Lytton had any understanding with the 
Russian Ambassador before he left 
England for India? I can tell the 
Under Secretary that it is notorious that 
Lord Lytton had several interviews with 
Count Schouvaloff before leaving Eng- 
land ; and what we are entitled to know 
is this—Had Lord Lytton any authority 
for saying, in the most explicit terms, that 
Russia was quite willing to join us-in 
pulling to pieces the Ameer’s territory, 
and that we by such an arrangement 
with Russia might be prepared to wipe 
Afghanistan out of existence? I think 
the Under Secretary ought to tell us 
which alternative he accepts. Did Lord 
Lytton make this statement without any 
foundation, and simply with the view of 
alarming the Ameer of Afghanistan, or 
did he base it on truth? If it were 
based on truth, then I think we should 
know what that basis of truth is. I am 
bound to say that I feel that the Govern- 
ment, in declaring this war upon such 
insufficient grounds, have incurred a 
very grave responsibility. I cannot 
imagine a more solemn position for the 
Government to be placed in. Whena 
doubt existed in acase against a prisoner 
he was given the benefit of it; but in 
this matter, although the question was 
full of doubt, the Government did not 
hesitate for a moment, but launched our 
armies upon Afghanistan, causing not 
only the loss of many of our brave 
soldiers, but great loss of life and de- 
struction of property in the country we 
are invading. Not only did a doubt 
exist in the case, but the Government 
could not justify the war. If we wish 
to find out what the objects and justifi- 
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cation of the war are, and we look to the 
Proclamation of the Viceroy, or to the 
despatch of Lord Cranbrook, or to the 
speech of the Premier at the Mansion 
House, we find very distinct and separate 
explanations given of the objects which 
the war is intended to promote. I think, 
under these circumstances, we are en- 
titled to say that the Government have 
entirely failed’ in laying before the 
Houseandthecountry sufficient reason for 
taking this precipitate step. [(‘‘ Divide, 
divide!””] No doubt the hon. Gentle- 
man who cries ‘‘ Divide, divide!” cal- 
culates upon a large Parliamentary 
majority; and I have no doubt tha the 
thinks that Parliamentary majorities, 
like charity, cover a multitude of sins, 
But Parliamentary majorities cannot 
free you from the requirements of 
justice, and cannot blot out the obliga- 
tions of morality and religion. I believe 
this war, so commenced by the Govern- 
ment, is contrary to the obligations 
of morality and religion; I believe 
it is altogether repugnant to the 
Christian feeling of the country. We 
have been told that we ought to look 
upon this question with Asiatic, and not 
with European, eyes ; but I prefer our 
standard to the standard of uncivilized 
and barbarous countries. Surely we 
are not going to ignore morality and 
Christianity in the policy of our Govern- 
ment—principles which have been laid 
aside and forgotten by the present 
Government. I am obliged to the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Whitbread) for afford- 
ing me the opportunity of voting against 
this war; because I am convinced that 
however small our minority may be, yet 
in entering our protest against the war 
we shall be justified in the eyes of the 
country, and when history records pre- 
sent events, the calm judgment of 
posterity will condemn the reckless and 
hasty policy of the Government. 

Sir JOHN HAY regretted that the 
hon. Member for the Elgin Burghs (Mr. 
Grant Duff) should have made an attack 
on the Marquess of Salisbury; but he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would, on re- 
flection, withdraw it. The charge was 
one of such a kind that it ought not to 
have been brought in an Assembly of 
Gentlemen against one whose conduct as 
a public servant, and as a former Mem- 
ber of that House, should have spared 
him from such an attack. Since the hon. 
Member for Elgin had made his speech, 
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he had referred to the report, given in 
extenso in Hansard, of the Question put 
in June, 1877, by the Duke of Argyll, 
and the answer made to it by the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury, then Secretary of 
State for India, with regard to our rela- 
tions with Afghanistan. In that House 
their rules required Questions to be put 
categorically, and as categorically an- 
swered by Members ; but the practice in 
the other. House was different; and un- 
less hon. Gentlemen consulted ZZansard, 
they might be under the impression that 
a distinct Question had been asked in 
“another place,” and that an evasive 
answer had been given to it. That, in- 
deed, was the charge made by the hon. 
Member for Elgin. The fact, however, 
was that the so-called Question occupied 
five columns of Hansard, and the reply 
to it three columns. In the course of 
his remarks the Marquess of Salisbury 
spoke as follows :— 

‘*The noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) al- 

luded to the fact that the Ameer of Afghanistan 
does not allow a British Envoy to reside at his 
Court. The noble Duke evidently regards this 
refusal as an act of semi-barbarism, and said 
that the Ameer of Cabul was the only Potentate 
with whom we had relations over the globe 
who would not receive our Envoy. Iam not 
prepared to dispute the liberty of action be- 
longing to the Ameer; but the result is, that we 
are obliged to communicate with him in a more 
formal and open method than would be other- 
wise necessary, and that suggestions, explana- 
tions, and requests which, if we had ordinary 
diplomatic relations with the Ameer would be 
sent through a British officer residing at his 
Court, have, as matters stand, to be sent 
through some other diplomatic channel.’? — 
[3 Hansard, ccxxxiv. 1834-5.] 
The Marquess of Salisbury then epi- 
tomized the series of Questions, four in 
number, which had been put to him, 
and answered them all categorically, 
accompanied by the explanation that, 
for reasons of State policy, a more 
complete and positive answer could not 
then be furnished. The noble Marquess 
continued— 

‘With respect to the information asked for 
by the noble Duke, I can hardly give him much 
positive knowledge; but I think I can give him 
some negative information. He has derived 
from the sources open to him the following 
statement, as I understood him—that we had 
tried to force an Envoy upon the Ameer at Cabul 
—that we had selected for that purpose Sir 
Lewis Pelly, whose vigour of mind and action 
might possibly inspire apprehension in the 
Councils of a Native Prince— that we had sup- 
ported this demand by a large assemblage of 
troops on the North-Western Irontier, and that 
we were preparing boats upon the Indus. Now, 
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we have not tried to force an Envoy upon the 
Ameer at Cabul—we have not suggested Sir 
Lewis Pelly as an Envoy to Cabul—the troops 
were assembled on the North-Western Frontier 
without the slightest reference to any such de- 
mand; and with regard to the boats on the 
Indus, I never heard of them until to-day. Our 
relations with the Ameer of Cabul have under- 
gone no material change since last year. I do 
not believe that he is worse disposed towards us 
than hitherto, or that his feelings are in any 
way more embittered towards the British Go- 
vernment,’’—[ Ibid. ] 

All who remembered the Marquess of 
Salisbury’s bearing as a Minister while 
in that House would admit that his 
answers to Questions were uniformly 
as clear, distinct, and accurate as any 
statements which could possibly be 
conceived; and he was sure that the 
noble Marquess’ vindication of his own 
character ‘‘ elsewhere”? had been quite 
sufficient in the eyes of the country 
to put a stop to these charges on his 
personal honour. Passing from that 
subject, he had heard with great in- 
terest and satisfaction the statement 
made by many hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, who had formerly held office, 
that they would be prepared, if now in 
power, in these circumstances, not to go 
to war with the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
but to declare war against Russia. In 
1873, however, when hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had an opportunity of arresting 
the advance of Russia, they were afraid 
to make known to the Russian Govern- 
ment what Lord Northbrook, their own 
Governor-General of India, wished to be 
communicated to that Power. In the 
Central Asia Papers, page 206, No. 12, 
appeared the following letter from the 
Foreign Office, dated August 25th, 1873, 
and addressed by Mr. Hammond to Sir 
John Kaye :— 

‘Tam to request that you will state to the 
Duke of Argyll that Lord Granville would not 
think it desirable to communicate to the Russian 
Government, as suggested by the Indian Go- 
vernment, a copy of the former despatch, and so 
convey to it indirectly an intimation that any 
aggression by it on Afghanistan would be resisted 
by Great Britain with force of arms.” 

Hon. Gentlemen opposite thought it 
right now, when a ditferent feeling ex- 
isted in the country as to Russia, to 
swim with the tide, and to suggest that 
they were bold enough to make an attack 
on Russia, if necessary, for the interests 
of our Indian Empire. If the communi- 
cation which Lord Northbrook recom- 
mended Lord Granville to make to Russia 
had been made, it would have given 
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notice to Russia to withdraw Generals 
Kaufmann and Tchernayeff, who were 
working upon the Tartar tribes north of 
the Oxus, and the present complications 
would not have arisen. It had been 
said, on what he thought questionable 
information, that the action of the Ameer 
was not of a kind to justify a declaration 
of war. If any hon. Member would take 
the trouble to consult Vattel’s Zaw of 
Nations he would find that the Ameer 
had, in resisting the Mission of Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, committed an act 
which, between thoroughly civilized 
States, was understood to necessarily in- 
volve a declaration of war. Vattel thus 
laid down the law on the point— 
“Every sovereign State, then, has a right to 
send and receive public Ministers; for they are 
the necessary instruments in the management of 
those affairs which Sovereigns have to transact 
with each other, and the channels of that corre- 
spondence which they have a right to carry on. .. 
Such being the rights of nations, a Sovereign 
who attempts to hinder another from sending or 
receiving public Ministers does him an injury, 
and offends against the Law of Nations. It is 
attacking a nation in one of her most valuable 
rights, and disputing her title to that which 
Nature herself gives to every independent 
society; it is offering an insult to nations in 
general, and tearing asunder the ties by which 
they are united...... A Sovereign cannot, 
without very particular reasons, refuse admitting 
and hearing the Minister of a friendly Power, 
or of one with whom he is at peace. But in 
case there be reasons for not admitting him into 
the heart of the country, he may notify to him 
that he will send proper persons to meet him at 
an appointed place on the Frontier, there to 
hear his proposals. It then becomes the foreign 
Minister’s duty to stop at the place assigned. 
[t is sufficient that he obtains a hearing, that 
being the utmost he has a right to expect.” 
—[Chitty, new Ed. 1834, pp. 453-5-6.] 


It was clear that if the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan claimed to be a civilized 
Power and not a protected State, he had 
clearly infringed the law which he had 
quoted, and had justified the war against 
him; for he had opposed Sir Neville 
Chamberlain’s Embassy at Ali Musjid, 
a fort, not in Afghan territory, but in 
Afridi territory, and if under the pro- 
tection of any one, under ours. He 
supposed, however, we were not justi- 
fied on that ground alone; but on 
the bold ground that Russia, having 
undertaken not to cross the Oxus 
or to interfere with Afghanistan, had 
sent a Mission to Cabul, and stimulated 
Afghanistan and its tribes to break off 
friendly relations with our Indian Go- 
vernment. He looked upon our neces- 
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sity for entering Afghanistan with no 
fear ; for he thought it would be advan- 
tageous that the time should come when 
the Sepoy and the Cossack should act as 
outposts on the Oxus, and when two 
civilized Powers could be placed in 
communication with each other without 
the intervention of savage tribes whom 
neither could control. He should give 
his cordial support to Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I think that in this 
discussion Her Majesty’s Government, 
and those who have been the champions 
of the course which they have pursued, 
have almost forgotten two important 
facts—the one, that they have been five 
years in Office; and the other, that the 
Military Expedition to Afghanistan is, 
after all, but an episode in the great 
drama of Berlin. I state, that hon. 
Members opposite have forgotten the 
former circumstance, because they seem 
on no occasion to be able to meet 
the arguments of the Opposition, except 
by a tu quogue. Even the right hon. 
and gallant Member who has just sat 
down (Sir John Hay) had no better 
answer to give tothe argument, thatifwar 
was necessary at all just now it should 
have been undertaken against Russia 
instead of Afghanistan, than by referring 
to an incident which occurred in 1873. 
The Opposition have been charged, both 
in and out of the House, with having 
been mainly occupied in examining into 
the mind and feelings of the Ameer, 
instead of discussing the policy of the 
future, and the great questions which 
are at present before the House. I 
myself do not propose to continue the 
psychological analysis of the motives 
which actuated that Oriental Potentate ; 
but it must be remembered that the 
Opposition did not start that discussion— 
they consider that they are bound to deal 
with the present—but they were informed 
suddenly one morning that, although 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite had been 
five years in Office, the irritation of the 
Aweer of five years ago had prevented 
their carrying out the policy of their 
hearts, and had embarked them on a 
war with Afghanistan. Is it not a pre- 
posterous case to set up, that a Govern- 
ment with a large majority, containing 
strong men who manage to have their 
own way, even against their own sup- 
porters, and possessing distinct princi- 
ples, should, after five years in office, 
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have been baffled entirely by the irrita- 
tion produced five years ago upon the 
mind of the Ameer? All this is en- 
tirely beside the mark—the complica- 
tions had been produced by the events of 
the last year; and therefore we need not 
look so far back as the year 1873 to he 
able to find the precise and definite causes 
which have produced those results. I 
maintain that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, with all the advantages derived 
from their public officers, and with all 
the documentary evidence which they 
themselves have supplied, have not been 
successful in proving the case they thus 
got up; andI maintain that the Cabinet 
had not proved that at the time when the 
Government acceded to Office the mind 
of the Ameer was in the state which 
they allege. But, with the permis- 
sion of the House, I will remove the 
sphere of the discussion from Cabul 
to St. Petersburg and Central Asia. 
The Afghan Blue Book is a most in- 
teresting document; but the documents 
relating to Central Asia are more in- 
teresting still. Hon. Members opposite 
will admit that fact; and if Parliament 
has been summoned on this occasion to 
consider large questions — questions 
which we are told vitally affect the future 
interests of the country—it is not be- 
cause we have to deal only with Afghan- 
istan, but because our relations with a 
great Power are really in debate. I do 
not propose for a moment to shun the 
difficulties of that position; but I think 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite will find, 
when they have carefully studied these 
Central Asia Papers, that the study will 
not afford them satisfaction as to the 
course which has been pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Military 
Expedition to Afghanistan is the direct 
result of the turn which the Eastern 
Question has taken. In fact, if I 
may use the simile, they were more 
concerned to discuss the history of the 
iron pots than of the pipkin which was 
to be crushed. Let me at once indicate 
one or two salient points. In April, 
1878, the Indian troops were brought 
to Malta; in May an Emissary went 
from Tashkend to the Ameer at Bok- 
hara, and the first steps were taken 
in regard to the Russian Embassy. Those 
were significant dates. Then came the 


further tension between England and 
Russia, and the starting of the Embassy 
for Cabul. If dates are matter of 
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curiosity, I think it will be found that 
those I have referred to form a re- 
markable coincidence; for in the same 
week in July, when the Prime Minister 
and Lord Salisbury entered London in 
triumph, and proclaimed ‘‘ Peace with 
honour”’ from the windows of Whitehall, 
the Russian Envoy was entering Cabul 
in triumph, with salvoes of artillery, not 
carrying peace and honour, but the 
embers of a war, and that not against 
Russia, but with Afghanistan. That 
was as distinct a breach of an honourable 
engagement as, I believe, was ever 
committed on the part of one great 
nation towards another. [‘‘ Question!’ } 
We have been summoned to discuss 
these matters in a serious light, and 
asked not to confine ourselves simply to 
the consideration of points in the mind 
of the Ameer of Afghanistan; and I trust 
that hon. Members opposite will not 
prevent me from discharging my duty, 
in discussing the entry into Cabul of 
the Russian Envoy —a circumstance 
which every Englishman must deplore, 
and which is deplored as much on 
this side of the House as on the 
other. I wish to make my point good 
by showing the connection that exists 
between the Eastern Question and the 
Afghan troubles. Following the ex- 
ample of an hon. Member who ad- 
dressed the House a few moments ago 
—and who seemed to assume that the 
greatest possible importance ought to be 
attached to everything that issues from 
the Russian Press—I will quote an ex- 
tract from a Russian newspaper, which 
is contained in the Blue Book, and was 
sent over from St. Petersburg to the Go- 
vernment, as an illustration of the state 
of public opinion there— 
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‘The concentration of our influence on the 
Frontiers of the territory of the Empress of India 
would be only a natural answer to the English 
seizure of Cyprus’’—the seizure of Cyprus— 
‘and all the approaches to Asia. Such may 
be the unobtrusive, even peaceable, object of the 
military operations undertaken by the troops 
of the Turkestan military circuit.” (It would 
be something like the Cyprus business.) ‘ As 
our correspondent at Berlin truly remarked 
the other day—‘ In Asia there are two political 
Powers confronting each other, and they must 
inevitably come into collision.’ England wishes 
to be Russia’s nearest neighbour in Asia 
Minor, and it is cnly natural, therefore, that 
Russia, in her turn, should desire to approach 
somewhat nearer to the English Frontiers in 
India.”’—[Central Asia, No. 1 (1878), p. 141.] 


Well, we have acquired Cyprus, and 
LZhird Night. | 
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Russia might think it would be advan- 
tageous to her to acquire Bokhara and 
advance her territories to the Oxus. 
Possibly in that interview between Lord 
Lytton and the Russian Ambassador, be- 
fore the former went to India, the mode 
of acquiring territory in this manner 
was made the subject of discussion be- 
tween those distinguished statesmen. 
But in any case, this extract shows the 
connection existing in Russian minds be- 
tween the Eastern and the Afghan Ques- 
tions. The present Government acceded to 
Office in 1874; Khiva had been partly ac- 
quired by Russia at that time; and early 
in that year, as was pointed out by the 
right hon. and gallant Member (Sir John 
Hay), certain communications were made 
by the Indian Government to the India 
Office at home ; and it had been made the 
subject of complaint that Lord Granville 
did not think it necessary to advise 
Russia of the attitude taken up towards 
that country by the Indian Government. 
The point is this—it is alleged that while 
the Opposition now said that the Go- 
vernment ought to deal with Russia, 
Lord Granville had preferred not to com- 
municate to Russia the feeling enter- 


tained by the Indian Government at the 


period referred to. But we reply that 
the reason for this is perfectly plain—as 
would have appeared had the despatch 
of Lord Granville been published, in- 
stead of being only alluded to in a note— 
because at that moment an arrangement 
had been come to with Russia with re- 
gard to Afghanistan. This arrangement, 
made in the latter part of the year 1873, 
established the relations between Russia 
and Afghanistan on what was considered 
at that time, and what for some little 
time afterwards seemed, to be a satisfac- 
tory basis, and a basis which the present 
Government endeavoured to continue. 
About this same time the marriage was 
solemnized between the Duke of Edin- 
burgh and a Russian Princess, and a 
thoroughly friendly feeling seemed to 
prevail. That was at the beginning of 
1874; and Prince Gortchakoff, in an in- 
terview at that time with our Ambas- 
sador, took occasion to state that 


‘‘Russia considered Afghanistan as beyond 


the sphere of her action, and that they would 
strictly adhere to this policy,”’ 


and the same declaration was made al- 
most immediately afterwards by the 
Emperor himself to Lord Augustus 
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Loftus. Lord Augustus Loftus remarked 
to His Highness Prince Gortchakoff that 

“Her Majesty’s Government had no doubts 
of the pacific desires of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, but that, unfortunately, those desires had 
been frequently counteracted by the military 
commanders, who acted on their own responsi- 
bility in contravention of the instructions of the 
Central Civil Government.” 


His Highness immediately replied with 
great decision that— 

“ Although there was a party anxious for 
military activity and decorations, he felt that 
his influence was sufficiently strong to counter- 
act such endeavours, and so long as he held 
power these efforts would be restrained.”— 
[Zéid. p. 7.] 

That was the position of affairs in 1874, 
when the Government acceded to Office. 
But there was at that time a little symp- 
tom of a significant character, in the 
shape of a scientific expedition, which 
was going towards the Attrek. Before 
very long this became a scientific and 
military expedition, and attention was 
drawn to that portion of Central Asia 
situated on the Attrek. Notwithstanding 
these orders had been issued to the dis- 
tant military commanders, a new Ge- 
neral proceeded to issue a Proclama- 
tion, in which it was assumed that he 
claimed authority over a large number 
of tribes who were not under the 
Russian power. This will be found in 
page 19 of the Blue Book, where atten- 
tion is drawn to the phrase contained in 
a letter of General Llamakin, stating 
that—‘‘ Prince Michael has appointed 
me to be the supreme authority on the 
Attrek.” Iwill not say that this led to 
a lively exchange of opinions between 
the Russian and the English Govern- 
ments, because nothing is lively so far 
as St. Petersburg is concerned. Indeed, 
in reading over these Central Asia Papers 
I find the phrase ‘‘frank and friendly” 
is repeated throughout this volume in 
such innumerable instances, that I have 
been obliged to give up the endeavour 
to count them. But while the Foreign 
Office was constantly communicating 
with the Russian Government on friendly 
terms, despatches in a totally different 
spirit were issuing from the India Office, 
and being sent out to India; and this 
tendency becomes distinctly more marked 
when we reach the year 1875. I now pro- 
ceed to that year, and beg the House to 
remember that in the beginning of that 
year the first great opening of the 
new policy was inaugurated by Lord 
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Salisbury. Lord Salisbury wrote to Lord 
Northbrook, and, as has been confessed, 
and claimed by right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite and by their friends, in view 
of the Russian advance in Central Asia, 
a new departure was to be taken. I 
now come to a very remarkable despatch, 
with which I ask to be allowed to trouble 
the House. It is on page 24, where 
Lord Derby writes to Lord Loftus, as 
follows :— 

‘The Russian Ambassador called upon me on 
the 12th instant, being on the point of leaving 
England for a month, and expressed his wish to 
ascertain more clearly than he had as yet done 

he views of Her Majesty’s Government on the 
Central Asian question.” 


This question had been settled only 
the year before, but Count Schouvaloff 
appeared to think there was a change 
ot policy, and he wished to ascertain 
more clearly the views of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He had noticed 
a certain reluctance to discuss that 
question, and considering it of extreme 
importance to the mutual good rela- 
tionship of the two countries, he was 
anxious that there should be a frank 
understanding. ‘I told him,’ wrote 
Lord Derby, ‘that I had of late ab- 
stained from conversation on the subject 
because nothing new had occurred.” I 
think that new things were occurring in 
Asia, but in 1875 Lord Derby knows 
nothing about them. He says he 


“ abstained from conversation on the subject, 
partly because nothing new had occurred, or 
was occurring, in that quarter to which it 
seemed necessary to direct the attention of his 
Government, partly because I was reluctant to 
seem to indicate distrust or apprehension as to 
the course which the Russian Government 
might think fit to pursue, by unnecessarily 
requesting explanations as to their proceed- 
ings.”’—[Jbid. p. 24.] 


Count Schouvaloff proceeded to explain 
his views, of which it is sufficient to say 
that they were unfavourable to annexa- 
tion; and he asked Lord Derby whe- 
ther he was right in supposing that 
there was no intention, on the part of 
England, to advance further in the 
direction of the Russian Possessions, 
unless such advange were considered 
necessary for defensive purposes? Lord 
Derby replied that 


“This view was undoubtedly correct, and 
that, so far from desiring to annex any part of 
Afghanistan, we should deprecate such a result 
as bringing only increased cost and trouble 
without advantage.’ —-[Zdid.] 


. 
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Now, why did Count Schouvaloff go to 
Lord Derby and assure him that he was 
personally opposed to annexation? But 
the Russian Government were exceed- 
ingly anxious; and evidently there was 
something brewing, because only a 
month afterwards Prince Gortchakoff 
sends Count Schouvaloff an historical 
notice of the whole of the transactions 
which had taken: place with regard to 
England and Afghanistan. In that de- 
spatch there is a very important point 
to which I especially call the notice of 
the House, and though it is rather an 
intricate one, I hope Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will follow me. It appears to 
me that the despatch of Russia endea- 
vours to shift from the position settled 
under the previous arrangement, that if 
there was any neutral territory at all it 
was beyond Afghanistan. The present 
despatch of the Russian Government 
speaks, as it were, of Afghanistan itself 
as the independent zone, and that they 
might approach its borders on one side, 
while we approached them on the other. 
The inference is clear—that if we ad- 
vanced on the one side they would bo 
entitled to advance on the other, and 
that acquires great importance at tlio 
present day; because if that was in the 
Russian mind atthattime, asimilar lineof 
argument might be heid now—namely, 
that if we trenched on Afghanistan, she 
would be set free in a different direction. 
I think this is a matter which assumes 
considerable importance when we look 
at the action which we are taking at 
present in invading Afghanistan. There 
were two further Conferences which 
took place between the Russian and the 
English authorities, and they were prac- 
tically to this effect—that Russia ex- 
pressed a desire to put the question, why 
should not the boundaries of England 
and Russia in Central Asia meet and 
touch? Russia said—‘‘As we are on 
good terms with Austria and Germany, 
why can we not join with England 
and live on friendly terms with her 
in Central Asia.” The meaning of 
these despatches was that England 
should annex Afghanistan, and that 
Russia should annex Bokhara and 
the rest of the Khanates; that we 
should join; and, in effect, that Lord 
Lytton’s simile of the iron pots should 
be carried out—the pipkin should be 
crushed between two great Powers. 
It seems to mo a most remarkable co- 


| Zhird Night. | 
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incidence that, in 1875, Russia should 
have voluntarily sounded Great Britain 
as to why our boundaries should not 
meet, and then that, in 1876, Lord 
Lytton should go out after that inter- 
view with the Russian Ambassador, and 
that one of the first things committed 
to writing on the Indian side should 
be the suggestion that such a plan 
might, in certain eventualities, take 
place—namely, that there should be 
a ring of iron drawn round Afghan- 
istan, and that Afghanistan should 
vanish. We see the threats of Lord 
Lytton assuming a more definite charac- 
ter than if they were but a kind of 
imagination on his part, to which no 
further importance should be attached. 
It appears to me, from a careful study 
of the Papers, that the policy of Russia 
is to be able to continue its annexations, 
England annexing at the same time in 
proportion. And I am not sure but 
that we must charge Her Majesty’s 
Government with committing, at this 
present moment, an act which is, in some 
degree, intended to be directed against 
Russia, but which may be carrying out 
the very policy which Russia is anxious 
we should pursue, and that she is 
laughing in her sleeve at having out- 
witted the astute diplomatists of England, 
and that nothing is more desired than 
that we should endeavour to annex 
Afghanistan. I donot know how far 
such a view would be accepted by the 
Government. But I am bound to say 
that these sounding interviews were not 
wholly confined to suggestions. There 
was something more. Three or four 
months afterwards Khokand was an- 
nexed. Count Schouvaloff had called to 
say that he was personally averse to an- 
nexation; and a few months afterwards 
Russia finds herself under the deplorable 
necessity of annexing Khokand. But 
what motive had the Russians for pro- 
claiming that they were obliged to an- 
nex it? Will it be believed that the 
reason alleged for its annexation was 
that ‘‘ some individuals had been raising 
a religious war?” The parallel be- 
tween their conduct, in the face of a 
Jehad, and our own went a little fur- 
ther. Later on General Kaufmann re- 
ports to his Government that at last 
there is an entire rupture with Khokand. 
He says—‘‘ The situation is cleared up” 
—that is to say, that they were free 
from “‘ entangling alliances ’—the very 
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words Lord Lytton used when the nego- 
tiations with Shere Ali were broken off. 
It is clear that Lord Lytton had studied 
in the school of the Russian General ; 
and the same operations under which 
the Russians have been annexing in 
Tashkend are now being applied by 
Lord Lytton in Afghanistan. During 
the rest of the year 1875 Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, whether alarmed 
by the further progress of Russia or not, 
were still holding comparatively mild 
language in St. Petersburg; but early 
in 1876 a despatch was written, and 
they sent out fresh instructions by Lord 
Lytton on Lord Northbrook being re- 
ealled. [‘‘No!”] No, he was not 
recalled; but it would only have been 
natural if such had been the case, con- 
sidering the unfavourable view taken of 
his character and policy. The Under 
Secretary of State for India said, with 
a certain amount of animation, that 
Lord Northbrook had disobeyed his 
instructions. It struck me as a re- 
markable statement to make with re- 
gard to the noble Lord, who had ren- 
dered such good services in India, and 
who, as was well stated by my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Elgin 
Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff), was _re- 
warded with an Earldom by Her Ma- 
jesty. Lord Lytton succeeded Lord 
Northbrook, and went out with the 
celebrated despatch in his pocket. There 
was to be a new régime, and matters 
had assumed so important an aspect in 
the eyes of Her Majesty’s Government 
that an entirely new policy was to be 
opened, and the Ameer was to be coerced 
into an offensive and defensive alliance. 
Still, the same course of negotiations 
was going on between England and 
Russia at St. Petersburg in, to my 
mind, a most unsatisfactory manner, 
though the statements are continually 
made that everything was open and 
above-board on both sides. This cul- 
minated in 1876, when Lord Beacons- 
field stated, much to the delight of the 
Russian public, that 

“Never was there a better understanding 
than at that moment between the two Govern- 
ments.” ‘ 
At the same time, the Ameer was to be 
threatened, and that in consequence of 
the aggressions of Russia in Central 
Asia. It is impossible to reconcile these 
two policies, which appear to have been 
going on at the same time, of which a 
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still more conspicuous instance is to be 
found later on. The House will remem- 
ber the speech of the Prime Minister 
in May. Then the Ameer was to be 
coerced, and the Under Secretary, who 
spoke second this evening, stated that 
there was no intention that these views, 
which had been stated in such graphic 
language—these menaces, as he pre- 
ferred to call them—should be commu- 
nicated to the Ameer. It seems rather 
curious that Lord Lytton should make 
such a very elaborate statement to his 
own confidential Agent; but it was 
said to be like a man instructing his 
own counsel. I am not aware that it 
is usual to put down such instructions 
in writing, and then communicate them 
to Parliament in a Blue Book—indeed, 
anyone will see that it was intended 
to convey these threats to the Ameer. 
During this time the letters from Gene- 
ral Kaufmann were increasing in fre- 
quency, and it is perfectly incorrect to 
say that the Ameer no longer communi- 
cated these matters to the English Go- 
vernment. That is notso. They were 
given to the English Government as 
late as 1876, and, what is more, they 
are all comprehended in the Blue Book. 
It seems strange that it should be argued 
that these matters were not commu- 
nicated, while the very letters appear 
in the Blue Book. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: It is 
perfectly true that the letters appear in 
the Blue Book; but they were forwarded 
by the Cabul Agent. After 1874, the 
Ameer never once asked the British Go- 
vernment what answers he was to send to 
General Kaufmann. That is the point. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Whether they were 
forwarded by the Ameer, or whether 
they were not, the Cabul Agent could 
only get them from the Ameer; and I 
fail to see the distinction. But it is 
stated here in the Blue Book that— 


“The paper that came from the Russian 
Officers was opened, and the wax and seal re- 
moved in the presence of this very Agent of the 
British Government, who is now present here, 
and who was summoned for the purpose.’”’— 
[Afghanistan, No. 2, pp. 12-13.] 


These letters from General Kaufmann 
were communicated seriatim to the Eng- 
lish Government, and excited some 


natural apprehension; because Lord 
Lytton says in these Papers that now 
the time has come when these matters 
are to be taken into serious considera- 
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tion. And here he would like to call 
attention to another point. We have 
had very elaborate arguments as to 
what was the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in forcing Agents 
upon the Ameer. What was the chief 
motive ? what was the natural mo- 
tive? Was it not in order to get in- 
formation ? It was desired that Eng- 
lish travellers should be allowed to 
move about in Afghanistan. I think 
hon. Members opposite will remember 
that one of the grievances alleged 
against the Ameer was that he would 
not allow Englishmen to travel in his 
dominions. Now, that was an unfriendly 
regulation ; but will it be believed that 
at the same time when Englishmen were 
not allowed to travel in Afghanistan 
they were also, notwithstanding the 
statements of the Prime Minister as to 
the friendly relations of the two Go- 
vernments, not allowed to travel in the 
Dominions of the Russian Czar; and 
that when we were forcing an Agent 
on the Ameer, we were recalling an 
English traveller who was in Khiva, 
and who might have supplied most 
valuable information ? Iam sure there 
is not an hon. Member in this House 
who does not remember the circum- 
stance. The fact is, that in this case, 
as in so many others, we bullied at 
Cabul, but we flinched at St. Peters- 
burg; and at the demand or wish of 
the Russian Government we recalled 
Captain Burnaby. [An hon. Mempgr: 
By the Commander-in-Chief.| Was he 
recalled by the Commander-in-Chief ? 
Then who set the Commander-in-Chief 
in motion? Ask the noble Lord who 
questioned the Government in this 
House. I should like to know how 
many hon. Members opposite do not 
think that Her Majesty’s Government 
made a considerable mistake in this 
affair by yielding to the Russian Go- 
vernment. Captain Burnaby has re- 
turned, and has been led about the 
Black Country by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as a fit representative of the 
pugnacious policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; while in his own person he 
has experienced the effect of what I 
must call as pusillanimous an act on the 
part of a great Power as has ever been 
committed. This isa fitting illustration 
of the whole of these negotiations, and 
it is in harmony with the position in 





which we find ourselves at present— 
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namely, the position of making war 
upon Afghanistan because Russia has 
pushed too near the Oxus. But I am 
warned by the hour that I must be 
brief, and that, although I should have 
wished it, I must forego the task of fol- 
lowing these proceedings through the 
year 1877. But I will only quote this 
interesting fact—that the Turkoman 
expeditions again commenced in 1877; 
during the war they were stopped ; but 
in 1878, as soon as the war was over, 
again these restless movements of 
troops on the Attrek re-commenced; and 
we shall be very glad to know what 
General Llamakin is doing at the pre- 
sent moment. I will only make one 
more observation, and that is to express 
my astonishment that the Russian Go- 
vernment, in the person of Prince 
Gortchakoff himself, should be able to 
send such a despatch, as I find it is 
stated he has sent, denying categorically 
that General Kaufmann is acting at 
Cabul by means of Agents or any other 
means, when, as a matter of fact, these 
extremely important letters had passed. 
It seems to me that nothing can be more 
striking than the answer of General 
Kaufmann, when he informed the Rus- 
sian Government that he was rather 
surprised at the question put to him, 
considering that copies of these letters 
were deposited in their Asiatic Bureau. 
Why do I make these remarks, but to 
show that opposition to Russian en- 
croachment and Russian trickery is not 
a duty to be monopolized by hon. or 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, but 
that itis a duty in which we are all con- 
cerned; and I am sure that both sides of 
the House will be anxious that, while we 
are debating on the state of the Ameer’s 
mind, we should not lose sight of this 
far more important question. The 
Postmaster General has been rebuked 
by an hon. Member on his own side 
for having drawn such a fine distinction 
between method and policy. But while 
I and those around me differ from the 
method pursued at this moment by Her 
Majesty’s Government, as an unjust 
as well as necessary method, I know 
I am speaking the sentiments of every 
one in this House when I say that, on 
one point of policy, we are all unanimous 
in desiring to maintain intact our Pos- 
sessions in India. I do not forget that 
it has been said that these debates may 
do damage by forcing discussion which 
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may weaken the hands of Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government. 

TueCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE.- 
QUER wished it to be understood that 
the Government did not object to these 
debates. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I am aware that 
you do not object to them; but it has 
been said that the attitude of bringing 
on a continuous debate at the time when 
Eastern matters are in their present 
position is unpatriotic. I am prepared 
to say that this debate will strengthen 
the Government when it is seen that with 
regard to Russia it is not a question of 
pro-Russian or anti-Russian, but a 
question as to the means of getting 
out of a difficulty created by them- 
selves. But I must make this good— 
that the natural result of the Hastern 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government was 
to bring the Russians to Cabul. I have 
alluded already to the fact that imme- 
diately you brought the Indian troops 
from India to threaten Europe the Rus- 
sians began to threaten; but still more 
important are the questions of Cyprus 
and Asia Minor; and it was at the same 
time when you were negotiating the 
secret Treaty with Count Schouvaloff 
that orders were sent for this Embassy 
to Cabul. It is because the Government 
pursued a policy which was certain to 
lead to this kind of retaliation—depart- 
ing from the old ways of English diplo- 
macy—that these negotiations are no 
longer carried on in the light of day, as 
formerly they were, and the consequence 
is that these surprises are sprung upon 
Her Majesty’s Government. We have 
to thank Her Majesty’s Government 
that, while they were negotiating at 
Berlin, the Russians stole a march upon 


us and peacefully invaded Afghanistan... 


You ask us what is our policy? I have 
seen it stated that those who support 
this Motion are those by whom India is 
considered a burden. Sir, I think this 
is a statement that ought never to have 
been made; and it ought not to go forth, 
in language proceeding from a respon- 
sible person, that there is a Party in this 
House who consider India as a burden. 
The right hon. Gentleman does not 
think that if to-morrow, by some extra- 
ordinary result, we should assume Office, 
we should consider India as a burden. 
I believe that there are not five men on 
that side of the House who would en- 
dorse that view; but it has been stated 
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by Lord Salisbury, in winding up a de- 
bate on this important subject in the 
House of Lords, and I cannot find words 
sufficient to express my indignation at 
such a charge having been made. 

Tue CHANCELLORor tnz EXCHE- 
QUER wished to observe that reference 
to language used in debate in ‘“ another 

lace”’ was irregular. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I confess that it is 
irregular, and apologize for referring 
thereto. In this House we are con- 
tinually treated with the courtesy which 
the right hon. Gentleman who led it so 
well knew how to show, and these reck- 
less accusations against a great Party are 
less often heard here than ‘‘ elsewhere.” 
At the same time, we feel desirous 
of repudiating them ‘on behalf of all who 
sit on this side of the House. At all 
events, we do not propose to be so 
shabby as to expect India to pay for the 
burdens to be imposed by this war. It 
might be supposed that if we thought 
India a burden we should be the first to 
reject such sacrifices as may be neces- 
sary to bear in its relief ; but I have seen 
no symptoms of objection. It ill be- 
comes those who have, at all events in 
the first instance, given the country and 
Europe to understand that they are not 
going to bear the first cost of their Im- 
perial acts, to say that we consider that 
India is a burden. I cannot sit down 
without alluding to the most eloquent 
and convincing speech of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Elgin 
Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff), which brought 
out the question and the important 
problem to which we have had no 
answer whatever — namely, what are 
the advantages to be gained by the 
present war? The Under Secretary, 
who followed him, was silent as to this. 
Her Majesty’s Government refuse to tell 
us their policy; we are to approve the 
war, but we are not to be told what the 
result of that war is to be. With re- 
gard to the scientific Frontier, there is 
no single point which has so far outraged 
the sense of justice of hon. Members on 
this side of the House as the idea that 
the war was waged against the Ameer 
for one purpose while its object is for 
another. This is a matter to. which I 


hope those who continue this debate will 
address themselves ; and I trust they will 
enforce and strengthen the arguments of 
my hon. Friend, showing that we cannot 
see how this scientific Frontier will effect 
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all that is desired. Besides this, I 
should especially like to know whether 
this is the whole that Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to do with regard 
to this great question which we are 
summoned to discuss with so much 
solemnity. Is it to be the answer to the 
Russian advance that we are to have a 
scientific Frontier; and, if so, are we 
going to give up the remainder of Af- 
ghanistan? We want to know how, 
after a successful war, you intend to 
stop the Russians? Do you intend to 
take any further steps? It should not 
be forgotten that the Government en- 
tered into a very extraordinary resolu- 
tion with regard to the Frontiers of 
Asia Minor, when they said that if the 
Russians should pass those Frontiers 
they would defend Turkey with arms. 
They might have contented themselves 
with a similar policy in Afghanistan. 
But when it comes to Afghanistan they 
make war upon the Ameer, after having 
pledged the country to an enormous lia- 
bility in Asia Minor, which appears to 
be so much further from India than 
Herat and Merv. There is no consist- 
ency in the policy of the Government, 
They are prepared to go to any length 
with regard to the Balkans, and yet to 
put up with the most evasive Russian 
reply with regard to the Mission to 
Cabul. You see that you have accepted 
as satisfactory the declaration that in 
consequence of the disturbed state of 
political affairs this Mission was sent; 
you would not have accepted the ex- 
planation that it was a mere Mission 
of courtesy ; but you are prepared to 
accept that it was done under excep- 
tional circumstances. This is not, to 
my mind, a sufficient explanation or 
apology. You may move up troops to 
the Frontiers of another Power with- 
out committing an act of hostility or a 
breach of engagement. But to break 
a promise under exceptional circum- 
stances is noexcuse. And it seems to me 
that there was on the part of Russia a dis- 
tinct breach of understanding; and there- 
fore I consider that Russia has notgiven 
a satisfactory answer with regard to her 
Mission to Cabul. I trust that we shall 
hear more from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on this subject. I have felt pain- 
fully—what I am sure many hon. Mem- 
bers have also felt—that this subject is so 
large and complicated as to render it al- 











most impossible to do justice to it within 
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the limits of debate. But I trust that 
in the imperfect observations I have 
made several points are clear. I hope it 
will be understood that we are unani- 
mous in our desire that this war, 
whatever may be the circumstances 
under which it is undertaken, will be 
brought to a safe and honourable con- 
clusion. We are unanimous in sym- 
pathizing with the troops which are en- 
gaged. We trust that the war will be 
conducted with vigour, which, as the 
noble Lord (the Marquess of Hartington) 
had stated, was the most merciful way 
of conducting it. We are also unani- 
mous on another point—namely, that of 
satisfaction at the loyal behaviour of the 
Princes of India, and the loyal attitude 
of all our subjects in those regions. If 
any of them had been present during 
this debate they would have seen that if 
we differed as to the justice and neces- 
sity of this war we did not differ as to 
the desire that our Indian Empire should 
remain intact, and that the beneficial 
results of English government are to be 
preserved to their millions of population. 
I trust also they would have seen that in 
many parts of the House there was an 
intense feeling that the Princes and Na- 
tives of India ought to be treated with 
justice,’and that much of the opposition 
which has been shown on this occasion 
is due to the feeling that this is an un- 
just war. But, whether just or unjust, 
let credit be done to the feeling that we 
English think perfect justice should 
always prevail. I think we are also 
unanimous on the point that in Af- 
ghanistan there is no room for Russia 
and England together. But we, on our 
side, havecontended that the Government 
have not gone the right way to work to 
bring about the result which both desire. 
We charge you with having brought the 
Russian Agent to Cabul; but we are 
unanimous in the desire that this Mission 
should be withdrawn, and that English 
influence should be supreme, as it must 
be, in Afghanistan. We differ as to the 
means by which this is to be secured, 
and think that an immense responsibility 
rests upon those who brought on the war; 
but I trust it may be known, both in 
India and in Russia, that Afghanistan 
must not be allowed to fall under 
Russian influence. 

Masor NOLAN said, as there were 
many hon. Members most anxious to 
address the House, and as his hon. 
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and learned Friend the Member for 
Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) had fully 
dealt with that aspect of the sub- 
ject, he should: not go into the com- 
plicated and entangled question of the 
justice of the war with Afghanistan. 
He should simply deal with the expe- 
diency of our action on the North-West 
Frontier, which he thought might be 
divided into two branches; and before 
he spoke of the expediency of the war 
itself, he was inclined to separate 
from it the question of the advance 
upon Quetta. He looked upon this 
latter as a good movement on the 
part of the Government, because it was 
made without the risk of war. He 
thought all the writers on the subject of 
the advance of Russia on our territory 
agreed that if she attacked us she must 
come by way of Persia or the South 
Caspian. If she advanced from Persia, 
as the Prime Minister said she might, or 
by the South Caspian, as was his own 
opinion, she must probably pass by 
Quetta, and certainly by Herat, which 
could be menaced from Quetta. He 
therefore in no way blamed the Govern- 
ment for the advance on Quetta, over 
which place the Ameer had very small, 
if any, rights or control, while the 
object in view was of the very greatest 
importance. But he regarded the war 
with Afghanistan in a different light, 
and could not approve its object. He 
did not think we should go to war 
because the Envoys were not received by 
the Ameer. It was not Envoys that the 
Ameer objected to, but British Resi- 
dents. But the public view at present 
was, that our object was a scientific 
Frontier; and it had been proclaimed . 
by hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House, that we would never have de- 
manded a scientific Frontier if our 
Envoys had been received by the Ameer, 
but as soon as we saw that he would not 
admit our officers, we wished to rectify 
our Frontiers. It would have been a very 
good thing to know what that change of 
Frontier meant. There was one, and only 
one, natural Frontier, and anyone who 
looked on the map would see that it was 
the Hindoo Kush, which was 150 or 200 
miles from our territory; but to obtain 
that we should have to annex a country 
very much larger than England. The 
rectification of our Frontier by the 
occupation of the other Passes would no 
doubt improve it as against Afghanistan, 
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because we should then completely com- 
mand Cabul; and if we advanced a 
little beyond Quetta we should com- 

letely command Candahar. There 
would then be nothing left to the Ameer 
but to become our slave, or to shift his 
dominion and go to Balkh, where he 
would then be completely under Russian 
control. The greatest writers on the sub- 
ject said that all wars in a mountainous 
country were long and tedious, as much 
from the character of the inhabitants as 
from the features of the district. A war 
with Afghanistan was very different 
from a war against a people living in 
the plains. If we attempted to take a 
portion of Afghanistan by occupying the 
Passes at the head of the Khyber, and the 
Pass a little in advance of it, we should 
be engaging in a very long and expen- 
sive war. As there had never been a 
war of this kind in which breech-loaders 
had been in the hands of both the 
contending parties, no one knew whe- 
ther improved weapons would, on the 
whole, benefit the civilized and re- 
gular, or the half-civilized and irregular 
combatant. He thought it possible 
that the Afghans might find that 
they could purchase breech-loaders of 
the Russians if the war lasted two or 
three years. Hon. Members seemed to 
think that if they had the Passes of 
Afghanistan we should be quite safe; but 
this was entirely fallacious. Weshould 
never be able to keep out an army by 
holding the Passes; although he admitted 
that holding the Passes would give us 
time to concentrate for a pitched battle. 
The time selected for this war was not a 
favourable one, and it could hardly be 
said that it had been forced upon us by 
the Ameer. We should have waited for 
a year or two. Afghanistan was not our 
main object; we ought to consider the 
political state of India, Persia, Afghan- 
istan, and Turkey. It was of enormous 
importance to us that Russia should 
execute the Berlin Treaty, and to watch 
this was our main object at the present 
moment. As far as we could judge 
from the Papers, she was moving away 
some troops and bringing a larger 
number back again. She was raising 
Balkan levies, which would every day 
of the Russian occupation become more 
efficient and formidable. Russia, at the 
present time, was not on a peace footing ; 
and it appeared to him that our great 
object was the execution of the Berlin 
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Treaty, and not the raising of fresh 
complications elsewhere. He (Major 
Nolan) had advised the Government, be- 
fore the Russians crossed the Danube, 
not merely to be neutral, but to observe 
an armed neutrality, and he would not 
have been then adverse to war—when 
Turkey was strong, and when the Rus- 
sians were in a bad position—but he did 
not think we could now force the exe- 
cution of the Treaty of Berlin with a 
crushed Turkey for our only Ally, 
although we should have some chance 
of this had we a great Power for an Ally. 
Every country in Europe had its reasons 
for not wishing to have a conflict with 
Russia, and would make their various 
excuses for not insisting, by war, upon 
Russia’s going out of European Turkey. 
It would now be said that this was a 
private quarrel, and must be fought out 
between England and Russia. He 
thought that by our present move in Af- 
ghanistan we had imperilled the Berlin 
Treaty, and furnished a pretext to 
Russia. He believed we might be 
involved in a very serious war. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Earl Percy.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Friday. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS QUALIFICATION 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Errtinerton, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Qualifications required 
for holding certain Medical Appointments, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Errtneton and 
Mr. BLENNERHASSETT. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 61.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT (1875) AMENDMENT 
(INTERMENTS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Marten, Bill to amend 
“The Public Health Act, 1875,’’ as to Inter- 
ments, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Marten, 
Mr. Greeng, and Mr. Cote. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 62.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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tion of the Lord Chancellor; and ag 
soon as the House re-assembled after 
the Christmas Recess the course it wag 
intended to pursue would be stated, and 
probably legislation would follow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 13th December, 1878. 


MINUTES. ] — Pustic Britis — Ordered—First 
Reading—Burial Grounds * [63]; Bankruptcy 
Act (1869) Amendment * [64]. 


NOTICE OF RESOLUTION. 


a. Qo — 


TURKEY—THE RHODOPE DISTRICT— 
GRANT IN AID. 

TueCHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg to give Notice that it is 
my intention, on the earliest possible 
day, to make a Motion in this House for 
a grant in aid of the sufferers in the 
Rhodope district. I believe that the 
proper course to take would be to give 
Notice that I will on Monday next move 
that on the following day the House will 
resolve itself into Committee to consider 
the Resolution which I shall place on the 
Paper, if possible, to-night, or, if not, 
on Monday. 


Afterwards— 

Mr. ANDERSON: As the extraordi- 
nary announcement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has been received 
with silence by the front Opposition 
Bench, I beg to give Notice that, when 
the right hon. Gentleman brings forward 
that proposal I shall move the following 
Amendment :— 

‘“« That in the face of the wide-spread distress 
prevailing in our own country, and likely greatly 
to increase during this winter, it is not expedient 
to take the money of British taxpayers for re- 
lieving the distress in the Rhodope districts ; and 
that such extraneous benevolence should be left 
to voluntary effort.” 


QUESTIONS. 


—20o-— 


LAWS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If it is his intention to introduce 
this Session a measure for the reform of 
the Lunacy Laws ? 

Mr, ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the Report of the Committee which 
had sat on this subject was at the pre- 
sent moment engaging the earnest atten- 
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41 & 42 VICT. c. 49—WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES ACT—LEGISLATION, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If the Govern- 
ment propose to introduce an amending 
Act to mitigate the penalties permitted 
to be imposed by the Weights and Mea- 
sures Act of last Session upon persons 
who, with no fraudulent intent, give 
publicity to market returns and price 
lists containing accounts of sales effected 
by local, customary, or heaped measures? 

Viscount SANDON: The matter is 
one which excites so much anxiety in 
many quarters, that I believe I had 
better inform the hon. Gentleman ex- 
actly what we have been advised re- 
specting it. Section 23 of the Weights 
and Measures Act, 1878, is identical in 
every respect with section 31 of 5 & 
6 Will. 1V. c. 63. The offence is ex- 
pressed in identically the same words. 
The penalties are the same, and are to 
be recovered in the same way—before 
two Justices. Section 32 of 5 & 6 
Will. 1V. c. 68, required some portion 
of the penalty, not exceeding a moiety, 
to be paid to the informer ; whereas the 
present Act (section 57) (4) allows the 
Court a discretion as to whether they 
will or not assign any portion of the 
penalty to the informer. It is to be 
observed that, though the possible fine 
is a large one, itis amaximum only. It 
is not quite accurate to say that the 
penalties are imposed upon persons who 
give publicity to market returns and 
price-lists containing accounts of sales 
effected by local, customary, or heaped 
measures. What the section imposes a 
penalty for is, a person publishing a 
return in which the denomination of 
measure quoted implies a greater or less 
measure than that of the same denomi- 
nation of imperial measure; that is to 
say, it prohibits a newspaper from 
quoting a return which may mislead by 
naming an imperial measure, when, in 
fact, it means a measure which is not 
imperial. This clearly ought to be pro- 
hibited, as it is misleading. The name 
of an imperial measure should, in any 
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formal or public document, be used for 
that measure, and that only. Tho sec- 
tion does not prohibit a paper from 
quoting market returns of sales effected 
by local or customary measures, if it 
states those measures in terms which 
will not mislead. For instance, a news- 
aper publishing a quotation of a sale at 
Rmithfeld of meat at so much per 8 lb. 
would not be liable to any penalty under 
the section. Even if it quoted the sale, 
as is commonly done, at so much per 
stone of 8 lb., it is very doubtful, how- 
ever undesirable such a mode of quo- 
tation may be, whether the paper would 
be liable to a penalty under the section, 
because the denomination quoted— 
namely, a stone of 8 lb., does not imply a 
less weight than is implied by the same 
denomination of imperial weight. After 
this explanation, I think the hon. Gen- 
tleman will agree that there is no need 
for us to introduce an amending Act. 


THE “PRINCESS ALICE” CALAMITY. 
QUESTION. 
Carrain PIM asked the President of 


the Board of Trade, Whether, in conse- 
quence of the national importance of 


the ‘Princess Alice” calamity, the 
length of time necessarily occupied by 
the Coroner and Jury on the inquest 
(from the 4th of September to the 27th 
of November), and the trying character 
of their duties, he will recommend to 
the proper authorities some official re- 
cognition of their arduous services ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I 
wish to bear my testimony to the great 
amount of time and attention which the 
persons who were engaged on this in- 
quest gave to the investigation of this 
terrible calamity, and I think that the 
thanks of the country are specially due 
to them. But I am sorry to say that is 
all I can offer to my hon. Friend. This 
question was very carefully considered 
at the time of what was called ‘‘ the 
Bravo trial.” And it was found that 
there was no precedent for making a 
graut to a jury for serving in such mat- 
ters, and I do not think it would be wise 
to create one now. 


AFGHANISTAN—STATEMENT OF THE 
VICEROY (LORD LYTTON) 10ru 
OCTOBER.—QUESTION. 

Mr. ERNEST NOEL asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
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Question. 


can inform the House what was Lord 
Lytton’s authority for saying to the 
Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan, the Bri- 
tish Agent at Cabul, on the 10th Octo- 
ber 1876, that if His Highness the 
Ameer did not desire to come to an 
understanding with England, Russia 
did so, and desired it at Shere Ali’s 
expense ; whether, seeing that Lord 
Derby’s published communications with 
Russia of the same date point to no 
such negotiation, Lord Lytton was au- 
thorized to state that there was nothing 
to prevent us from providing for the 
security of our Frontier by entering 
into an understanding with Russia which 
might have the effect of wiping Afghan- 
istan out of the map altogether; and, 
whether the Viceroy’s intention that all 
that was in his mind should be faith- 
fully communicated without reserve to 
the Ameer was carried out by the 
Vakil ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: I must point out to the House 
that the Viceroy of India is not in the 
position of an Under Secretary of State, 
and that it is really impossible to expect 
that we should answer Questions upon 
matters of this kind, which really rest 
within the Viceroy’s own discretion and 
competence. Therefore, I can only say, 
with reference to the first and second 
Questions, that it was not in conse- 
quence of any official communications 
from the Secretary of State that these 
things occurred ; that Lord Lytton was 
perfectly authorized, from his position, 
in giving his opinion as Viceroy from 
such information as he had received ; 
and that with regard to the last Ques- 
tion— 

“Whether the Viceroy’s intention that all 
that was in his mind should be faithfully com- 
municated without reserve to the Ameer was 
carried out by the Vakil”— 


I am utterly unable to answer as to 
what was in the Viceroy’s mind. 


RUSSIA AND PERSIA.—QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN HAY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
information of the recent arrival of 
Russian Officers in Persia for the pur- 
pose of disciplining the Persian Army ; 
and, if he can say whether the Shah has 
accepted their services ? 
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Mr. BOURKE: No, Sir; Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no information 
of the arrival of Russian officers in 
Persia for the purpose indicated in the 
Question. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—JUDI- 
CIAL ARRANGEMENTS.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL MURE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to fill up the 
vacancy on the Scotch Bench; and, what 
arrangements are in contemplation in 
regard to the office of Lord Clerk Register 
of Scotland ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, with 
regard to the first Question, the learned 
Lord Advocate and myself have been in 
consultation upon this matter, and I 
think it most probable that some legis- 
lation will be brought forward after the 
Recess, which will make it unnecessary 
to fill up the post. With regard to the 
latter Question, I undertook to visit 
Edinburgh myself, in order to inquire 
into the condition of the Register Office. 
Ihave made arrangements that one of 
its officers should meet me there in the 
course of next week, and when Parlia- 
ment assembles again I shall be prepared 
to state my view of the matter. 


THE MERCANTILE MARINE— ARMED 
MERCHANT VESSELS.—QUESTION. 


Sr EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, If efficient 
measures are in preparation whereby 
the Mercantile Marine may become, at 
short notice, available for the armed 
protection of our commerce on the sea, 
in the event of war and aggression; and, 
whether any legislation is proposed on 
the subject? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, steps have 
already been taken by which the Mer- 
cantile Marine may become at short 
notice available for the armed protection 
of our commerce on the sea in the event 
of war. Ido not apprehend that legis- 
lation will be necessary for the purpose ; 
but if, at any future time, it may ap- 
pear desirable that further powers 
should be obtained, I shall not hesitate 
to ask Parliament for any authority 
that may be necessary to make the Steam 
Mercantile Marine a valuable addition 
to the offensive and defensive strength 
of the country in time of emergency. 
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INDIA— FRONTIER MAPS. 
QUESTION. 


Carrain PIM asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether it is 
true that during Lord Northbrook’s 
Viceroyalty a non-commissioned officer 
of the ‘Guides’ set out, with the ap- 
proval of his chief, and after many 
months’ absence returned, bringing 
with him ‘a map of the whole route 
traversed by him from the Afghan 
Frontier to the nearest Russian post, 
and that his chief at once forwarded 
this map to head quarters; whether 
the acknowledgment for such service 
was not a reprimand to all concerned; 
whether, although rewarded by the 
colonel of his regiment in the first in- 
stance, ‘the non-commissioned officer 
was not dismissed the service by order 
of the Viceroy; whether such non- 
commissioned officer was afterwards 
reinstated, and by whom, and when; 
and, whether it is not the especial duty 
of the ‘ Guides” to obtain all the geo- 
graphical and topographical knowledge 
possible of our Indian Frontier ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, I have 
made all inquiries possible since I saw 
the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Member on the Paper; but I cannot 
hear anything whatever of the state- 
ment to which it refers. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have had under 
their consideration in the Recess the pre- 
sent charge of the expenses of the 
Charity Commission upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund ; and, whether they entertain 
submitting any scheme to Parliament by 
which either the whole or part of the 
expenses of the Commission may be 
raised by a small sum raised upon the 
Charities within its jurisdiction ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, he was now in communica- 
tion with the Charity Commissioners 
with regard to the present charge of the 
expenses of the Commission and the 
quarterfrom which it should be defrayed, 
and when Parliament met after the 
Recess he should be able, he hoped, to 
suggest some alteration in the present 
system, 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND) — 
JUDICIAL BUSINESS OF NAIRNSHIRE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 


the Lord Advocate, What steps Govern- 


ment intend to take with the view of 
remedying the inconveniences occasioned 
to the judicial business of Nairnshire 
from the want of a resident sheriff ? 
Tot LORD ADVOCATE: Sir, there 
has not been a vacancy in the judicial 
office in Nairn for upwards of 50 years, 
and I think it is to that circumstance, 
rather than to the difficulty in getting 
their judicial work done there, that 
the inconvenience alleged by the hon. 
Member must be attributed. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government propose to remedy 
that inconvenience by appointing a 
gentleman to discharge the duties of the 
vacant office; but it is right to say, 
looking to the terms of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Cisstien. that it is not intended to 
appoint a resident sheriff to perform the 
duties of the office. The Law Commis- 
sioners of 1860 recommended that the 
office should be united to that of a 
neighbouring sheriff substitute; and I 
think there has been no such change in 
the amount or in the character of the 
duties as would justify the Government 
in departing from that recommendation. 


THE COMMISSARIAT DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY HAVELOCK asked 
the Secretary of State for War, with re- 
ference to his previous answers upon 
this subject and to the Warrant of 12th 
July last under which a number of 
Officers of the Commissariat Department 
have been retired, When the promised 
Warrant re-organizing that Department 
will be likely to be issued? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
the Warrant referred to by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had been under con- 
sideration a long time, and he hoped it 
would be issued very shortly. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—COURT 
OF BANKRUPTCY.—QUESTION. 


Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
there has as yet been any appointment 
made to the judicial position ofS udge of 
the Irish Court of Bankruptcy; and, if 
not, when an appointment is likely to 
be made? 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, no appoint- 
ment has been made in the Irish Court 
of Henkrupyay but an appointment will 
very shortly be made. 


AFGHANISTAN — THE CONFERENCES 
AT UMBALLA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, If he will lay 
upon the Table of the House the full 

inutes of the four secret Conferences 
which took place at Umballa after the 
Durbar of 27th March 1869? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, the Mi- 
nutes of the four secret Conferences, 
which the hon. Member states to have 
been held in 1869, were not sent home 
by the Government of Lord Mayo. 


TURKEY—PROTECTORATE OF CON- 
STANTINOPLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON (for Mr. Ditt- 
wry) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether his attention has been 
called to a Reuter’s Telegram, which ap- 
peared in the morning papers of the 12th 
of Decr. and dated from St. Petersburg on 
the 11th, to the effect that Count Miinster 
had proposed to Lord Salisbury that in 
consideration of the unification of Eastern 
Roumelia with Bulgaria being permitted 
England should be allowed to assume 
the protectorate of Constantinople, and 
should occupy certain neighbouring po- 
sitions, that negotiations on this subject 
still continue; and whether there is any 
foundation for this statement ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: No, Sir; it has no foundation. 
There is no truth in the report at all. 
The German communications were con- 
fidential, and they referred merely to 
questions connected with the carrying 
out of the Treaty of Berlin. 


POOR LAW—LIVERPOOL—ALLEGED 
MISCONDUCT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STANSFELD asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to an article in the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal”’ 
of December 8rd, in which it is stated 
that a Poor Law officer charged with 
the convoy of one male and two female 
paupers ya Liverpool to their native 
unions in Ireland, having reached Castle- 
blayney and lodged one of the female 
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paupers in the workhouse at that place, 
procured for the night admittance for 
the other female pauper, an orphan girl, 
to a cheap lodging house with himself 
as his wife; to inquire if this statement 
is true; and, if so, what steps are being 
taken against the officer in question, and 
by what measures it is proposed to pre- 
vent the possible recurrence of such 
misconduct; and, further to inquire, 
with reference to the Resolution of the 
House of Commons of the 2nd of July 
last, that the Laws concerning the re- 
moval of paupers in England and Scot- 
land inflicted hardship and required 
consideration and amendment, whether 
he proposes to bring in a Bill to amend 
these Laws ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, the 
statements made in the article quoted 
by the right hon. Member are, I believe, 
correct. The officer who was responsible 
for the conduct of the convoy was in 
the employment of the Select Vestry of 
Liverpool and a married man of good 
character, and believed to be thoroughly 
trustworthy. Iam informed that he has 
been discharged since this account ap- 
peared in the newspapers. As to the 
amendment of the laws concerning the 
removal of paupers, I can only repeat 
what I said last night in reply to a 
Question from the hon. Member for 
Cork, that the subject was under the 
consideration of the Government, and I 
hope to be able, after Christmas, to make 
a proposal on the subject. 


Cyprus— Afghanistan— 


THAMES TRAFFIC REGULATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, What measures 
he has in contemplation for the better 
security of life and property in the navi- 
gation of the Thames and other large 
rivers; and, whether it is his intention 
to give effect to any and which of the 
changes suggested by the Commissioners’ 
Court of Inquiry respecting the collision 
between the steamers ‘‘ Princess Alice” 
and ‘* Bywell Castle ?” 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, we are 
giving our most careful attention to the 
whole question of the traffic regulations 
as to the navigation of the Thames, 
which is in a totally different position 
from any other river as to the autho- 
rities which are responsible for its 
management and as to the conditions of 
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its traffic. I have referred the Report 
of the Wreck Commissioner’s Court to 
the very able Committee which I ap. 
pointed during the autumn to consider 
the Thames traffic regulations. Until 
the final Report of that Committee is 
received, and we have had the oppor- 
tunity of considering it, together with 
other information which throws light 
upon the subject, it is not possible for 
me to say what course the Government 
will propose to take next year. We 
have laid upon the Table of the House 
the evidence which this Committee has 
already taken, with the view of bringing 
before Parliament the points which 
have been already raised, and of thus 
enabling other evidence to be offered to 
the Committee, if in any quarter there 
should be a desire to do so. I shall 
present to Parliament all additional evi- 
dence, as well as the Committee’s Report, 
on this important subject. 


CYPRUS — AFGHANISTAN — THE LATE 
DEBATES.—EXPLANATIONS, 
Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I wish, with the 


permission of the House, to correct an 
Answer which I gave to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke). It will be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that two or three days 
ago the hon. Baronet asked me a Ques- 
tion as to jurisdiction in Cyprus, and I 
told him there had been no Correspond- 
ence with foreign Powers on that sub- 
ject. He repeated that Question yester- 
day; and I think it fair to the hon. 
Baronet to say that if he had asked me 
that Question to-day, my answer would 
have been different. It would have 
been to the effect that questions have 
been put to us quite recently with 
respect to judicial arrangements in 
Cyprus. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, I also have 
to ask the kind indulgence of the House 
while I offer a few words of personal 
explanation. In the course of the de- 
bate on Monday last I described a letter 
of Sir Henry Norman’s as ‘‘misleading.” 
That description still appears to me an 
accurate one. But Iam sorry to learn 
from the gallant officer that it has caused 
him some annoyance ; because he thinks 
that the inference might be drawn from 
it that I imputed to him a desire to de- 
ceive the public. With the permission 
of the House I wish, therefore, to state 
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publicly what I have already said pri- 
vately, that such was far from being my 
meaning. I did not say, or think of 
saying, or suggesting, that Sir Henry 
Norman wrote the letter in question 
with the intention of misleading the 
public, nor did I think of implying any- 
thing derogatory to his personal honour. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o.0o— 


THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
ADDRESS REPORTED. AMENDMENT 
(MR. WHITBREAD). 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [FOURTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [9th December], ‘That the 
said Address be now read a second 
time.”’ 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House disapproves the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government which has resulted in 
the War with Afghanistan,”—(Mr. Whitbread,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 
Eart PERCY said, that it appeared 


to him the remarks which fell from the 
Opposition side of the House, and espe- 


cially from the front Opposition Bench, ' 


were distinguished by a degree of acri- 
mony very unusual, and such as had not 
characterized previous debates, Charges 
had been made of the gravest character 


and hurled at the heads of Her Majesty’s' 


Government. And the greatest master 
of the English language in the House 
had tortured his mother tongue to find 
words to frame his charges, which 
almost amounted to an accusation of for- 
gery and fraud on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The right hon. 


Gentleman had managed to make those 
charges without violating the Rules of 
the House; but he doubted very much 
whether such a course of proceeding did 
not greatly tend to lower the dignity of 
Parliament. The climax, however, was 
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reached last night, when the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Elgin Burghs (Mr. Grant 
Duff) thought it consistent with his 
duty to read an extract from a private 
letter written long ago by one who, 
alas! was no longer present among 
them to explain what he had written, 
and had read that letter for the express 
purpose of impugning the veracity of a 
Government of which Lord Mayo, if he 
were still alive, would have been a dis- 
tinguished ornament, and of which his 
brother was at this moment a valued 
Member. But as an attempt to impeach 
the bona fides of the Government, the 
feat of the hon. Member was eminently 
futile, for the action of Ministers must 
be criticized by the light of public docu- 
ments officially presented to Parliament, 
and not of unexplained statements and 
private letters which were never in- 
tended for the public eye. He hoped, 
however, the example set by the hon. 
Gentleman, of quoting from private and 
unauthenticated letters, was one which 
would never be copied in that House. 
He would not dwell further upon these 
matters, because he believed the public 
was very little interested in the disputes 
which had been going on between 
Ministers. Turning to the question then 
under discussion, the real point at issue 
seemed to him to have been very clearly 
stated by the hon. Member for Bedford, 
when he said the conscience of the 
country required to be assured that the 
present war was just and necessary. He 
might omit the word ‘‘just,”’ because he 
did not believe that a war could be 
necessary unless it could be shown to be 
just. But how were they to find that 
out? Those who had spoken from 
the Ministerial side of the House had 
given their reasons for believing it 
to be just and necessary; and the only 
way, it seemed to him, in which hon. 
Members opposite could prove that the 
present war was unnecessary, was by 
showing that the difficulties which we 
had to meet could be overcome by some 
other means than those which had been 
adopted by the Government. That 
question was dealt with very fully by the 
Postmaster General, who put to the 
House a number of dilemmas which 
would have to be confronted, and from 
which he asked the House to extricate 
him. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich, indeed, in re- 
plying to the speech of the Postmaster 
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General, contended that it was not fair 
to ask the Opposition to state what 
course they would pursue in a position 
of affairs which he said had been brought 
about by the errors of others; but, ad- 
mitting the force of that argument, he 
thought if it could be shown that the Op- 
position before the present Government 
was in power was already in a situation 
so embarrassing that they had never 
been able to recover from it—that one 
step taken after another rather increased 
than diminished their difficulties—the 
Government might at least demand that 
some hon. Member of the Opposition 
should state what they could have done 
to extricate themselves from difficulties 
which their own errors had created. 
The right hon. Gentleman had taken 
the Postmaster General to task for not 
quoting from the Blue Book; and he 
would therefore trouble the House 
with a few quotations for the pur- 
pose of showing that the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends were not 
free from blame in connection with the 
present question. Now, he regarded 
what had occurred in 1873 as being the 
turning-point of the whole question. 
Russia had at the time made great ad- 
vances in Central Asia. Shere Ali was 
alarmed at those advances, and applied 
for encouragement and assistance to the 
British Government, who had always 
professed to be his ally. The answer 
sent out by telegraph from this country, 


on the 26th of July, 1873, by the Duke | p 


of Argyll, was as follows :—‘‘ Cabinet” 
—that word included the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
and his Colleagues— 

“thinks you should inform Ameer that we do 
not at all share his alarm, and consider there is 
no cause for it: but you may assure him we 
shall maintain our settled policy in favour of 
Afghanistan, if he abides by our advice in ex- 
ternal affairs.” —[ Afghanistan, No. 1, p. 108.] 


The settled policy referred to was set 
forth in the despatch, dated the 1st of 
July, 1869—than which he knew no- 
thing in the whole of the Papers or 
in Parliamentary literature which con- 
tained a more grim piece of irony—in 
which it was stated that while no British 
soldiers should ever be permitted to 
cross the Frontier to coerce the re- 
bellious subjects of the Ameer; that no 
yet are officers should be placed as 
Residents in his cities; that no fixed 
subsidy or money allowance would be 
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given him for any named period; that 
no promise of assistance in other ways 
would be made; and that no Treaty 
would be entered into obliging us under 
every circumstance to recognize him or 
his descendants Rulers of Afghanistan ; 
yet that we were prepared to give him 
all the;moral support in our power, and 
that, in addition, we were willing to 
assist him with money, arms, and am- 
munition whenever we deemed it pos- 
sible or desirable to do so. Now, the 
policy which was thus announced, and 
which was called an intermediate one, 
reminded him very much of the game 
of ‘‘ Heads I win, tails you lose ;” and 
it was his settled conviction that from 
that time Shere Ali gave up all hope of 
real protection from us, and determined 
to throw himself into the arms of Rus- 
sia, for in the following November they 
found him writing in friendly terms to 
General Kaufmann. The Ameer knew 
that he was a weak Power between two 
strong ones; and unless England were 
prepared to give him the assistance at 
once that he had a fair right to expect, 
he (Earl Percy) could not see what he 
was to do but to look for assistance from 
the other Power. He did not mean to 
say that the Ameer had not other causes 
of complaint. It was, however, curious 
to see how often a statement that had 
been over and over again refuted was 
repeated in the debates of the House. 
He had supposed that it had been 
roved to demonstration that the send- 
ing an Envoy was not the cause of the 
Ameer’s disaffection, and that he had at 
one time even been anxious to receive 
one. [‘‘No!”] If the fact was still 
doubted, he would quote from a letter 
written by the Agent at Cabul to the 
Commissioner at Peshawur on April 14, 
1872, in which the Ameer had said that 
‘‘if the British Government preferred 
to depute an English officer to him he 
hootl have no objection to that course.” 
That, then, was not the real cause of 
Shere Ali’s discontent. There was an- 
other reason, equally weighty and more 
ee ee our interference on 

ehalf of Yakoob Khan. To his as- 
tonishment the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford (Mr. Whitbread) the other evening 
had said that he highly approved that 
course. Certainly he had not imagined 
that that act would ever have been 
endorsed by the other side of the House ; 
and, as that was one of the more or 
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less immediate causes of Shere Ali’s 
alienation, it was all the more neces- 
sary for the Opposition to say what 
steps they would have taken and what 
remedies they would have proposed—to 
quote the words of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich—to 
retrieve the errors of the past. But 
though he cordially approved the policy 
of the present Government, he could 
not fail to see that it had one defect—a 
defect, however, for which they were 
not responsible: that it had come too 
late. They were only shutting the 
stable door after the steed had been 
stolen. The policy of masterly inac- 
tivity towards Russia which had been 
pursued for the last 40 years had borne 
its fruit. Before every advance of 
Russia in Central Asia she had taken 
care to assure us that she had come to 
the very limits of her Empire; that ac- 
cidental circumstances made the ad- 
vance in question necessary; but that 
she had no desire for any increase of 
territory. But we had been deceived on 
each occasion. Once, indeed, we had 
fought Russia, and had stopped her ad- 
vance in Europe ; but no sooner had the 
Crimean War ended than we allowed 
her to destroy the Circassians, who in 
some measure barred her advance in 
Asia. Then, again, we had had assur- 
ances from her in 1864, followed by her 
advance to Tashkend; and at last, in 
1871, she announced her intention of 
tearing up the Treaty of Paris, so far 
as it related to the Black Sea. The 
policy of masterly inactivity was then in 
vogue, and the Government of the day 
“‘saw no cause for alarm whatever.” 
Finally, that same policy had permitted 
the Russian advance to Khiva; and, less 
than two years ago, had deluged with 
blood the whole of the East of Europe. 
Even at that time the policy of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, which still fettered 
the country, was far from being pre- 
pared to stem the tide of Russian con- 
quest; indeed, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich was 
perfectly ready to help Russia to drive 
the Turks out of Europe. He hoped 
he had not spoken of Russia with bit- 
terness. He quite agreed with the hon. 


Member for South Northumberland 
(Mr. Ridley) in his remark that aggres- 
sion was very often unavoidable; and 
that we, remembering our own con- 


quests in India, could hardly complain 
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of Russia succeeding in a similar ex- 
ploit in another part of the world. So 
far from any intentional acerbity of 
speech towards Russia, he had only 
wished to show the danger of the policy 
of masterly inactivity. It was by no 
means a new policy, seeing that it had 
its parallel in the animal kingdom, in 
the conduct of those birds who, when 
pursued, buried their heads in the sand, 
and owed their destruction to their 
imagined security. Before many years 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House would be in Office. [‘‘ No, 
no!’] Well, he hoped he was wrong ; 
but suppose such an event to take 
place, they would have again the same 
spectacle which they had had for the 
last 40 years. The consequence of the 
constant change of Governments in this 
country was that they would never be 
able to compete in foreign policy with 
Russia. She could always outwit them; 
and a change of Government in this 
country was, so far as foreign policy 
was concerned, tantamount toa revolu- 
tion. With this constant shifting and 
changing policy we could not expect to 
be able to meet a Power which had ex- 
tended her conquests without cessation 
on a uniform plan for the last 200 years 
to an extent which had never been 
equalled since the creation of the 
Roman Empire. Our policy of masterly 
inactivity meant, as Lord Napier of 
Magdala had said, ‘receding from 
difficulties till they became serious 
dangers,”’ and had been allowed to con- 
tinue far too long. They had a serious 
duty to perform as Members of that 
House ; and he hoped that the House 
and the country would show by their 
voice that they appreciated the change 
which had been made in the counsels of 
Her Majesty; and that they preferred 
the policy of the present Government to 
that of a Ministry which had neither 
skill, knowledge, nor courage to face 
the difficulties and dangers which con- 
fronted them. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was prepared to forgive the noble 
Lord who had last spoken for the hard 
words he had applied to Her Majesty’s 
Opposition in consideration of the con- 
solatory prophecy they had just listened 
to with respect to the change that was 
likely to take place in their position. 
He thought one sophism had been em- 
ployed in that debate by which they 
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were not likely to be deceived in that 
House. Certain journals were very fond 
of declaring that they had nothing to do 
with the past and had only to consider 
the present. That was a doctrine very 
pleasant and natural to journals, which, 
like the ephemeral insect, had a term of 
life of 24 hours. It was often expedient 
to them to forget the past. But the 
House of Commons had a very different 
function. They had to judge of a policy 
and to determine the justice of a war; 
and in so doing they must consider the 
past circumstances on which that policy 
was founded, and the causes by which 
that war had been occasioned. The 
noble Lord himself, and others on his 
side of the House, showed that they 
themselves admitted this; and therefore 
he brushed away this nonsensical rub- 
bish, which he was sure would not 
occupy or command the attention of the 
House for a single moment. The ques- 
tions they had to decide in that debate 
were these—had the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government been wise, and was 
the war a just one? The noble Lord 
the Postmaster General had heaped a 
great deal of abuse upon the old policy, 
and had used strong epithets about it, 
and the noble Earl who had just sat 
down seemed to share in his opinions. 
He was not himself a pedantic adherent 
of the old policy ; but he thought it was 
a very good one in its time, for it was 
agreed to by eminent statesmen, both in 
India and England. To talk of it con- 
temptuously as ‘ an old, exploded 
policy”? might suit the noble Lord 
the Postmaster General; but he did not 
think the noble Lord was avery great 
authority on Indian affairs. He ad- 
mitted it was impossible to have a fixed 
policy, for when circumstances changed, 
the policy must be modified to suit the 
new situation of things; and if Her 
Majesty’s Government justified the new 
policy on the ground that the old one 
required to be modified, he would not 
quarrel with that position. Now, in 
argument, he held it to be the best 
thing to grapple with the good points 
made by his adversaries, and not to 
waste powder and shot upon the bad 
ones. Therefore, he should very briefly 
dismiss what he called the bad points on 
the other side. He regretted, however, 
that a great deal of recrimination had 
been used which was quite beside the 
question ; and he could not absolve hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite from a share of the 
responsibility of introducing it. For 
instance, the Government contended 
that the policy of Lord Northbrook was 
the cause of the estrangement of the 
Ameer, and led to what followed. They 
said Lord Northbrook was too cold and 
cautious and repellent, and that when 
they camo to deal with the Ameer they 
came too late, for they found him angry. 
But he did not think this view was just; 
and, at any rate, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not entitled to advance it. 
If they thought, just before they took 
Office in 1873, that Lord Northbrook was 
too cold, too cautious, too repellent to 
the Ameer, and that he had been held 
back from going further, not by his own 
judgment, but by the influence of the 
Government, why did not they give him 
further and different instructions in 
1874? But the remarkable fact was 
that though in 1874 Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were in Office, they never 
thought for one moment of sending in- 
structions to Lord Northbrook to offer 
better terms to the Ameer—to go fur- 
ther and secure his loyal and cordial 
support. If they thought Lord North- 
brook did not go far enough, they wero 
guilty of the most culpable negligence if 
they did not give him fresh instructions. 
In 1875, it was true, they did give fresh 
instructions to Lord Northbrook. But 
what were they? Not to offer better 
terms; but Lord Salisbury, in his de- 
spatches to Lord Northbrook, urged him 
to demand conditions which were of a 
most odious and obnoxious character. 
Therefore, the Government were not en- 
titled to say that what had happened 
had happened because Lord Northbrook 
did not offer sufficiently good terms to 
the Ameer, because they themselves did 
not on the two subsequent occasions 
make any other offers. Why, then, did 
the Government say that Lord North- 
brook was too cold, too cautious, too 
repellent—he might almost say, too 
costive in his offers to the Ameer? 
What were these instructions given in 
1873? Lord Salisbury wrote that the 
Viceroy ought, by superior intellect and 
force of character, to triumph over the 
stubborn prejudices of the Ameer. Well, 
they had tried that superior intellect 
and that force of character, and they 
had not triumphed over the stubborn 
prejudices of the Ameer. During all 
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the least degree more liberal than Lord 
Northbrook and the Duke of Argyll had 
been. He would now pass on to another 
point that had been brought forward, 
and, as he thought, had been much mis- 
understood. They said that the course 
they had taken had been made neces- 
sary because the Ameer had entered 
into objectionable communications with 
Russia. But the Papers proved that 
this was utterly untrue. Before the 
Government began their operations with 
the Ameer in the beginning of 1876, 
there had been no communications be- 
tween the Ameer and Russia of a cha- 
racter of which they could, in the least 
degree, complain. It was true there 
were communications, as there always 
had been since the time of Lord Mayo; 
but the English Government had not 
disapproved them. In 1870 Shere Ali 
received a communication from General 
Kaufmann on the 15th of May, and he 
wrote to inform Lord Mayo of it, and, in 
reply, Lord Mayo wrote back to the 
Ameer— 


“These letters will, doubtless, be, when 
rightly understood, a source of satisfaction and 
an additional ground of confidence to your High- 
ness.’ —[Central Asia, No. 1 (1878), p. 185.] 


In fact, Lord Mayo congratulated the 
Ameer on having received these letters, 
and suggested to him, and advised him, 
to send a most cordial and friendly 
answer. It had been said that these 
communications originated in the time 
of Lord Northbrook. They did not. 
They originated with Lord Mayo, and 
were continued by subsequent Viceroys. 
In 1875, the present Government con- 
ducted an amicable negotiation with 
Russia on the subject of Afghanistan; 
and throughout the whole of the Corres- 
pondence which then took place there 
was not a word of complaint by the 
English Government that the Russian 
Government was holding improper com- 
munications with Shere Ali, and why 
was there not? If it had existed, that 
surely would be the first thing com- 
plained of. Was not the explanation 
that at that time there was no complaint 
to be made? Even in the instructions 
of Lord Salisbury to Lord Lytton there 
was not a word of complaint of these 
communications, although in those in- 
structions the policy to be pursued was 
very fully set out. Why? because even 
then there was no reason to complain. 
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The first complaint, indeed, was contained 
in Lord Lytton’s telegram of September 
16 and in his letter of September 
18, in which he says—‘‘the Ameer no 
longer communicates with us, and asks 
us what answer ho shall give.” Just so. 
That complaint was in September. It 
was in July that you had done the mis- 
chief, and it was in consequence of what 
you then said that he acted in this way. 
The Government were really responsible 
for the attitude of the Ameer, and their 
policy could not be defended on any such 
ground asthat. Having thus swept away 
what he called the falso points raised, 
he would next grapple with the real and 
true points at issue. The rupture of the 
communications to the Ameer was not 
the cause of the Government’s policy, 
but the effect of their conduct. They 
said they were obliged to alter, or modify, 
the old policy for two reasons—because 
the Ameer was sore and alienated, and 
because Russia was advancing. Those 
were two very good reasons, because 
they acted and re-acted on each other. 
It did not signify much if the Ameer 
was sore if Russia were not advancing ; 
or if Russia were advancing, provided 
the Ameer were staunch. But if Russia 
were advancing and the Ameer were 
alienated, things might turn out very 
awkwardly indeed. Had Her Majesty’s 
Government taken the line of regard- 
ing that as a good reason for making a 
better offer to the Ameer, with the view 
of conciliating him, he should have said 
that ‘they were perfectly right. He 
should have supported them in making 
any offer and in paying any bribe that 
would have secured to us the friendship 
of the Ameer, which he was aware was 
of vital importance to our Indian Em- 
pire. He made these admissions, be- 
cause he wished to get at the actual fact 
that the Ameer was sore and irritable 
and suspicious, and that we wished to 
gain his friendship and to secure his 
alliance. But the question he had to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government was, 
how did they proceed in these circum- 
stances? Had they adopted methods 
best calculated to gain their end, and 
had the result of the course they had 
taken been to secure for us the friend- 
ship and the cordial alliance of the 
Ameer? If it were desired to mount 
a plunging, restless horse, it would not 
do to approach him flourishing a whip, 
and, when mounted, it was not desirable 
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to begin jogging at the curb and stick- 
ing the spurs into his ribs; otherwise 
the rider would meet with a fall, just as 
we had met with a fall in Afghanistan 
in 1842. How did the Government 
begin to approach the Ameer? Instead 
of conciliating him, and so securing his 
friendship, they began by announcing 
that they were going to send Sir Lewis 
Pelly to Cabul. Did they think that 
that was the most agreeable way to ap- 
proach the Ameer? Was that the way 
Lord Mayo dealt with him in 1869, or 
Lord Northbrook dealt with him in 
1873? They knew his objection to re- 
ceiving an Envoy, and the one met him 
at Umballa and the other received his 
Prime Minister at Simla. Why did not 
the Government follow this example? 
Her Majesty’s Government must have 
known that if anything would make the 
Ameer irritable and discontented, it was 
to send an Envoy to him at Cabul. 
Then, whom had they selected as their 
Envoy? They had chosen Sir Lewis 
Pelly. He was a man of great ability ; 
but, most unfortunately, with his name 
there were ominous associations, for he 
was the man who had just before been 
employed to depose the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. That he considered very bad 
diplomacy. He did not care to cast 
much blame upon Lord Lytton in this 
matter. He had had the good fortune 
to enjoy the friendship of that noble 
Lord for some time; and he did not de- 
sire, in the discharge of a public duty, 
to say a word that would imperil a con- 
tinuance of that friendship. He be- 
lieved that Lord Lytton had merely per- 
formed his duty in carrying into effect 
the instructions he had received from 
the Home Government. Therefore, he 
was surprised to hear the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that evening speak as if 
he declined to accept the responsibility 
of a phrase used by Lord Lytton. He 
should hold the Government responsible 
for everything Lord Lytton did, and for 
every word he spoke; and he should no 
more think of blaming him for what 
had happened than he should of blaming 
the gallant General Roberts or Sir 
Samuel Browne in the Khyber. Above 
all, he did not blame him for the in- 
structions sent out by Lord Salisbury, 
‘to create opportunities of approach- 
ing” the sore and suspicious Ameer. 
That was language, he was happy to 
say, which was new in the instructions 
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of English statesmen, and he was glad 
that Lord Northbrook made a worthy 
answer to so unworthy a suggestion. 
When it was made to him he told Lord 
Salisbury what his Lordship ought to 
have known. He told his Lordship not 
only that that was a course which ought 
not to be pursued, but that it was a 
course which was sure to fail, and that 
the only chance of success lay in hon- 
estly and frankly approaching the Ameer 
and telling him what we meant. But 
when Lord Lytton received those in- 
structions to ‘“‘create an opportunity,” 
what occurred? In his despatch in 
reply he rightly interpreted the meaning 
of the Secretary of State, for he said— 
‘“‘T found a pretext.”” A pretext! That 
was not a nice word. They were going 
to approach a man ‘whom they desired 
to conciliate, and whose confidence they 
wished to secure, and they used a pre- 
text! And what was the “ pretext” 
made use of ? It was that of announc- 
ing to the Ameer the assumption by Her 
Majesty of the title of Empress of 
India. When the Secretary of State for 
India instructed the Viceroy of India 
to employ that grand new title of Em- 
press of India to delude an Indian 
Prince, it was not a fortunate way of 
inaugurating the new title. Lord Salis- 
bury had congratulated Lord Lytton 
upon his having the qualities of a 
Scotchman. He did not know whether 
the Scotch Members of that House 
would regard that left-handed compli- 
ment as very flattering. Lord Lytton, 
at all events, understood it to mean 
what was called ‘‘ smartness” in Ame- 
rica, although it had other names in 
other countries. He should say that a 
man who created opportunities and 
found pretexts was guilty of what was 
termed ‘‘sharp practice” in England. 
And it was the fundamental fault that 
he found with our policy in dealing with 
the Ameer that we had preferred ‘‘ sharp 
practice’ to being frank and open. His 
first great charge against the Govern- 
ment was that they had endeavoured to 
‘‘bamboozle”’ the Ameer. They went 
to him with a pretext, and thought he 
would not find them out. But Lord 
Northbrook told them that he would, 
and he did. Yet they were told in proof 
of his hostility that at this interview he 
was suspicious. He had heard of these 
men as barbarians and savages; but, for 
his part, he thought the Prime Minister 
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of the Ameer conducted himself at 
Peshawur with the greatest ability. To 
go to this man with the pretexts and 
opportunities that they had found, and 
yet think he would not be suspicious, 
showed an amount of pettiness and blun- 
dering diplomacy which it was impos- 
sible sufficiently to condemn. Our Na- 
tive Agent told us the Ameer would be 
glad to come to terms, if he was con- 
vinced of our meaning real business; 
but that we must be clear and open in 
our communications, as the Afghans 
had come to suspect a secret meaning 
in all we said. And was the Ameer far 
wrong in that supposition? By sending 
Sir Lewis Pelly upon one pretext, in 
order that he might do another thing, 
they raised a suspicion of our conduct 
at the very outset. To this request for 
the reception of Sir Lewis Pelly the 
Ameer was said to have sent a hostile 
answer. The Ameer wrote that before 
he received Sir Lewis Pelly he would 
rather know what we meant; and then 
the Government said — ‘‘ Here is this 
stupid, hostile, obstinate fellow who 
won’t be satisfied by our pretexts.” 
A more unfair, a more unjust, and a 
more ungrounded cause of war, in his 
opinion, had never been put forward. 
What was the consequence? OnJuly5 
they wrote an angry letter, which was 
calculated to destroy all chance of a 
satisfactory arrangement with the Ameer. 
The Indian Government said they would 
not receive his Envoy because he would 
not receive theirs. Was that the con- 
duct of Lord Northbrook’s Government? 
They received the Ameer’s Envoy, though 
he would not receive theirs. They adopted 
the course which was most likely to suc- 
ceed. On July 8 the Indian Government 
wrote a letter to the Ameer, threatening 
that if he would not do what they liked 
they would have done with him. From 
that moment his communications with 
Russia began. In the telegram of Sep- 
tember 16, and the despatch of Septem- 
ber 18, Lord Lytton said that now the 
Ameer had ceased to ask advice from 
them ; now he was dangerously commu- 
nicating with Russia. They had re- 


fused, at first, to receive his Agent at 
all; but at last they consented—and it 
seemed to him one of the few sensible 
things they had done—that the Native 
Envoy should come to Peshawur, for the 
oh se of ascertaining the views of the 
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were frankly communicated to him. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
challenged that night on the important 
preliminary statement which was made 
before the Conference. 
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‘* What is there,’’ said the Viceroy, ‘to pre- 
vent us from providing for the security of our 
Frontier by an understanding with Russia, 
which might have the effect of wiping Afghan- 
istan out of the map altogether? If the Ameer 
does not desire to come to a speedy under- 
standing with us, Russia does; and she desires 
it at his expense.””—[_Afghanistan, No. 1, p. 183.] 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not like that passage. Anybody who 
heard his answer that night must have 
seen that the Government felt the pinch 
of that part of the case. And that 
extraordinary statement admitted of 
being viewed in two aspects. It was 
true, or it was not true. If it was true, 
what did it mean? It was what might 
be called, in the language of the auction- 
room, a sort of international ‘‘ knock- 
out ’—that was to say, if they could not 
buy the man whom they wanted to con- 
ciliate at their own price, they were to 
settle the matter elsewhere. If it was 
not true, what was to be thought of that 
style of negotiation? He knew that in 
the Court of Chancery, if a man was 
found to have made such a proposal to 
a creditor, it would set aside the contract 
for fraud. He asked again, was it true 
or not true? Was it to go forth to India 
that this was the way in which the Go- 
vernment dealt with Eastern Princes— 
that they went to them and made state- 
ments of a particular character, for the 
purpose of influencing and compelling 
them to take a certain course, but that 
they afterwards came forward in the 
House of Commons and said—“ Oh! it 
was not correct?” That was a trans- 
action materially affecting the reputation 
of the British Government, and also 
affecting the maintenance of its autho- 
rity in India, and a clear and distinct 
account should be given of it. Well, 
at Peshawur, they professed to offer the 
Ameer certain terms, and they imposed 
on him a certain condition. It was said 
that Lord Northbrook had offered him 
terms too narrow, too cautious, too re- 
served. They offered him no better 
terms. It was true they offered him a 
Treaty. He would not weary.the House 
by going into the details of that Treaty; 
but anybody who compared them with 
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brook would admit that, in the main, 
the terms offered in that Treaty did not 
exceed the assurances offered either by 
Lord Mayo or by Lord Northbrook. 
The Ameer’s Prime Minister, in answer 
to the proposals made at Peshawur, said 
he had got those things already under 
the Treaties of 1855 and 1857, and that 
he also had the assurances of Lord Mayo 
in writing, and likewise those of Lord 
Northbrook. The Indian Government de- 
clared the Treaty of 1847 to have expired; 
and, as to what had passed between 
Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook, they 
said they were only verbal assurances. 
When he looked at those transactions 
he condemned them as regarded their 
bearing on the Ameer, but far more be- 
cause they would ruin our moral autho- 
rity and influence in India. What was 
meant by drawing that distinction be- 
tween Treaties and verbal assurances ? 
Of course, there was a difference be- 
tween the two. There was a difference 
between a promise and a deed; but 
what would be thought of the man who, 
when another came to claim from him 
the fulfilment of a promise, turned round 
and said—‘‘ You might have got a deed, 
and you only got a promise?” That 
was the exact parallel to this case. He 
referred to pages 218 and 219 in the 
Afghanistan Correspondence; and he 
maintained that, explain it away how 
they might, the language held by the 
Viceroy on the distinction between verbal 
assurances and Treaties was most dan- 
gerous language, and likely to be most 
mischievous to our authority in India. 
It was, in practice, found very useful 
for the Government to give assurances 
on which the Indian Princes might rely 
where Treaties might not be convenient; 
but when the transactions contained in 
that Correspondence went forth to India, 
the confidence of the. Native. Princes 
would be shaken in assurances such as 
those given by Lord Mayo and Lord 
Northbrook to the Ameer. That was 
one of the gravest items in the indict- 
ment against the Government. Such was 
the character of the offers made at 
Peshawur ; and he was not surprised that 
the Ameer was not at all inclined to 
accept them, because he had got quite as 
good before. But then what was the 
sine gud non—the condition precedent— 
which they imposed on him? They said 
they would not discuss or enter into the 
negotiation with him unless he ab initio, 
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and before ail things, swallowed the con- 
dition, which they knew was the most 
obnoxious thing they could impose on 
him. All the Indian authorities had 
told them so—they knew he had always 
resisted it—and yet wanting to be con- 
ciliatory towards the Ameer and anxious 
to secure their influence in Afghanistan, 
was it fair to tell him that if he did not 
agree to accepta resident British Minister 
in his country they would renounce all 
their former arrangements with him? 
They might be wise in desiring to have 
a resident Minister in Afghanistan—he 
thought they were wise in desiring that; 
but all their former arrangements and 
assurances had been based on the 
principle that he was not to have a re- 
sident Agent; and they had no right to 
repudiate all previous understandings 
unless he would accept that condition. 
If they wanted that condition, they 
ought to have conciliated him by offering 
him handsome terms, and then at the 
end of the thing have said—‘* Dear Sir, 
we have done all that you wish, and now 
will you not waive the objection you had 
before?” ‘To that there might not have 
been the smallest objection, and they 
might have achieved legitimately that 
which they desired. But that was not 
at all their course. They put it in the 
forefront of their battle; they said— 
‘You shall give us the thing which you 
always have disliked giving us, and if 
you do not we will not discuss or 
negotiate, but we will repudiate every- 
thing that has gone before.” It had 
been sought to show, by quoting Captain 
Grey’s testimony, that the Ameer was 
once ready to accepta British Agent, and 
that having afterwards objected to re- 
ceive one was evidence of his hostility. 
But the evidence as to that entirely 
broke down. A letter had been addressed 
by Lord Mayo to the Duke of Argyll-— 
an authority which the noble Lord who 
had spoken last would respect—explain- 
ing exactly what was done in 1869. It 
had been supposed that Lord Mayo had 
gone too far in his pledges to the 
Ameer. Now, in that letter Lord Mayo 
said— 

“The only pledges given were that we would 
not interfere with his affairs; that we would 
support his independence; and that we would 
not force European officers or residents on him 
against his will.” 


The very thing that Lord Mayo promised 
should not be done against the will of 
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the Ameer was forced upon him as a 
condition which if he did not swallow the 
negotiations would be broken off. That 
was unfair; it wasimpolitic ; it rendered 
successful negotiations from the first 
impossible. In diplomacy you do not 
begin with an Ultimatum; but here the 
Ameer received an Ultimatum at the out- 
set. That was a preposterous proceeding 
on the part of the Government. And 
there was this curious fact, which should 
be borne in mind. The Ameer said 
before the Envoy was sent—‘ I dislike 
this very much ; but rather than quarrel 
with the English I will ultimately accept 
it. Only allow me to send my Envoy to 
Peshawur.” In other words—‘“‘ Only let 
me state my arguments against your 
proposed conditions, andif you still in- 
sist I will yield.” What could be fairer 
than that? It was a proceeding to 
which, at all events, Her Majesty’s 
Government could not object, because it 
was made the basis of the Salisbury- 
Schouvaloff agreement. He had always 
thought it was an effort of original 
genius to protest at the outset, but to 
state you were willing to yield; but now 
it appeared to bean Asiatic patent which 
Her Majesty’s Government borrowed 
from the Ameer of Afghanistan. It was 
an ingenious method of settling matters, 
and Her Majesty’s Government made 
use of it in settling matters in Berlin ; 
they protested, but, as it was known 
they would, they ultimately gave way. 
Well, the negotiation was broken off, 
and Lord Salisbury, in his despatch, 
approved what had taken place, and he 
used language which was new to the 
Foreign Office, for he said—‘‘ You were 
quite right to take advantage of the 
death of the Envoy.” Lord Salisbury 
was always taking advantage; he was 
always creating opportunities; he was 
always finding pretexts—and such was 
the new spirit of our foreign policy. 
What did they think would be its effect 
upon the Princes of India ? The Govern- 
ment summoned the Envoy of the Ameer 
to Peshawur; they created opportunities; 
they invented pretexts; they knew that 
in the end he was prepared to concede 
that which was demanded ; and then they 
took advantage of the death of the Envoy 
to close the negotiations. And that was 


the foundation of this just and necessary 
war; and in their telegram to the 
Viceroy the Government congratulated 
him that his proceedings would get rid 
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of all entanglements. "What were these 
entanglements? As he understood, they 
were the verbal assurances given by 
Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook. They 
wished to repudiate all liability to the 
Ameer, and that was the way they 
terminated the sublime negotiations 
which were intended to conciliate the 
Ameer, and secure the cordial support 
of Afghanistan. Well, it did not belong 
to any man to dive into the motives 
of another; but all he could say was 
this—that if the object of Her Majesty’s 
Government was exactly the opposite of 
that which they professed ; if they de- 
sired to break with the Ameer; if they 
desired to lay the foundation of a war 
with him; if they desired to annex his 
territory and rectify their Indian Fron- 
tier, they could not have found a more 
successful method of doing so than that. 
This he did say—that the method they 
pursued, and the manner in which they 
pursued it, were indefensibly wrong 
from first to last. What could they 
expect to occur? In March, 1877, they 
had shaken the dust of the Ameer off 
their feet, and he turned to the Gentiles. 
What else could he do? Ashe stated 
in his letter, he saw the Russians ap- 
proaching his Frontier; he saw himself 
deserted by the English, who denied 
all liability on their part to defend 
him; he was plied by his powerful 
neighbour, and he received a Russian 
Mission. How could he be expected to 
do anything else? Then Her Majesty’s 
Government came to Parliament, having 
made this terrible and deplorable mess 
—{“Oh!”]— yes, mess—by want of 
straightforwardness, temper, and com- 
mon sense, and they asked—‘‘In the 
name of Heaven, what are we to do 
now?” It was just like a ruined 
gamester, who had lost all his fortune, 
asking what hé was to do; or like a 
man who had attempted suicide and half 
cut his throat asking what he was to 
do. When men got into such scrapes, 
how could they be aided? What did 
the Government do? The next stage 
was to find an opportunity to take in 
Parliament. These transactions were 
no sooner finished—no sooner had they 
forfeited the friendship of the Ameer and 
alienated Afghanistan, which was the 
bulwark’ of our Indian Frontier—than 
they were interrogated on the subject in 
Parliament. They were asked, was it 
true that they were forcing an Envoy on 
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the Ameer, whether the Ameer was 
alienated, whether their policy was 
changed? That was avery grave matter. 
It went a great deal further than India ; 
it struck at the very root of Constitu- 
tional government and Parliamentary 
control. The negotiations had broken 
down ; the Ameer had been driven into 
the arms of Russia. There was only 
one way in which they could repair the 
disaster, and that was by a free and full 
discussion in Parliament. If Parlia- 
ment condemned the proceeding, the 
policy would have been ckanabe, On 
the other hand, if Parliament approved 
it, the war would have been justified. 
The Government adopted neither of 
these national and Constitutional courses. 
They were prevented by a statement. 
He would not condescend to criticize the 
words of people who spoke by the card ; 
but he said, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that the answer given to the ques- 
tion asked was calculated to produce, 
and did produce, an impression that 
nothing serious had happened ; that no 
change had taken place in policy; and 
that things stood as they had before in 
Afghanistan. He was not one of those 
who believed that negotiations ought to 
be conducted on the Table of Parliament. 
If Lord Salisbury had stated that affairs 
were in acritical and delicate state ; that 
the matter, as he thought, ought not to 
be proceeded with; and that he should 
reserve any statement in Parliament, he 
would have been supported. He was 
sure the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
was always a when he made 
such an appeal. Or Lord Salisbury 
might have said that he could not enter 
into details, as circumstances had arisen 
which made it necessary to change the 
former policy; he would then, too, have 
been supported; but he did neither of 
these things. What he did was to give 
to the English Parliament and nation 
an absolutely incorrect impression as to 
the state of affairs. Therefore he said 
with “gg regret, but he said it deli- 
berately, that a course like that, taken 
not upon that occasion merely, would 
have this mischievous effect—that the 
assurances of Ministers henceforth could 
not, and would not, be regarded with 
that implicit credit with which they 
had hitherto been received. There was 
another feature of an extremely dis- 
agreeable character in these negotiations. 
The Conference at Peshawur was closed 
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on the 30th of March last year, and it 
was not till the 10th of May following 
that a despatch on the subject was 
written by the Viceroy. Now, the Vice- 
roy, unlike the Secretary of State, could 
not act alone; he was obliged to act 
with his Council. Well, as we now 
know, the policy of the Viceroy was 

rotested against by one-half of the 

embers of the Council; but no hint of 
the difference of opinion among them 
was at that time allowed to transpire. 
On the 18th of April the last dissenting 
Member of the Council resigned ; and it 
was not till after that date that the 
first despatch of the Viceroy in regard 
to the Conference was written. Thus, 
but for circumstances which he had seen 
complained of, the English nation would 
have been left in total ignorance of the 
very important fact that one-half of the 
Indian Council had dissented from the 
policy pursued by the Viceroy. Now, 
this secrecy and want of frankness was 
of most serious import to our Parlia- 
mentary system. He did not claim for 
Parliament a voice in all negotiations— 
that was impossible; but it often, and 
indeed generally, happened, that in 
matters of great public importance past 
Governments in this country had sought 
the sympathy and support of Parlia- 
ment rather than attempt to conceal 
from it what was going on. The Go- 
vernment now boasted oftheir new policy. 
Why did they not boast of it in 1877 ? 
Why did they try to persuade us that 
there was no new policy at all then? Ifthe 
old policy deserved the epithets which 
had been applied to it by the Postmaster 
General, why did we hear nothing of 
this in 1877? What the Government 
wanted—nothing else could explain 
what happened—was that nothing 
should be known about their new policy, 
and they took the course of smuggling 
itthrough. Well, what happened next? 
The Russian Mission went to Cabul, 
and the Government were then placed in 
an almost impossible situation. They 
thought they must send a Mission also, 
and he did notsay that they were wrong— 
he thought, perhaps, they were right. 
It was the result of the difficulties 
which the Government had manufactured 
for themselves. But even then, consider- 
ing what had passed, they ought to 
have sought a friendly solution, which, 
even then, he thought was notimpossible. 
They ought to have made the matter as 
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little humiliating to the Ameer as was 

ossible under the circumstances. What 

appened ? Our Mission was ordered to 
start on a certain day, and the time of 
its arrival was postponed somewhat in 
consequence of the death of the Ameer’s 
son and heir, but still was pressed for- 
ward without much consideration for his 
feelings under the circumstances. Gholam 
Hussein was told to go on and force the 
Ameer into consenting to what was an 
odious and painful thing before the 
period of mourning was Ralf over. It 
would be seen from the Papers that the 
conduct of our Envoy towards the Ameer 
must have been horrible and_heart- 
rending. [Admiral Sir Wint1am Epwon- 
stone: Oh, oh!] Well, perhaps nothing 
would rend the heart of the hon. and 
gallant Admiral. Being made of the old 
British oak, it would take a good deal to 
rend his heart; still, he knew the hon. 
and gallant Admiral to be a most amiable 
man, and thought he would have re- 
spected one who had lost his son and 
heir. At all events, the conscience of this 
nation would have been quieter if the 
Government had had patience and waited 
until the days of mourning were over 
before compelling the Ameer to give an 
answer. The Ameer begged and en- 
treated, and his Vizier swore that if the 
Government would have a little patience 
he would consent to receive a Mission at 
Cabul. But the Ameer was not listened 
to. The Government treated him dif- 
ferently from what they treated the 
Turks. They waited for months and 
years for the fulfilment of Turkish 
promises of reform, but would not 
wait for the answer of the Ameer a week. 
Gholam returned fromCabul on the 6th of 
October, and, no doubt, made a report to 
the Viceroy. Why was not that report 
produced? They had asked for it over 
and over again, but had never got it. 
Sir Neville Chamberlain’s letter of the 
12th of October showed that the Ameer 
would, if he had been shown a little 
indulgence, have ultimately received our 
Mission honourably; and, the Russian 
Mission being withdrawn, everything 
night have ended satisfactorily. But, 
no; such a course would not have 
suited the purposes of the Government, 
and so war was brought about. Well, 
what -had been the result of all 


this? Had the Government secured 
Afghanistan? What was the present 
position of Afghanistan? What were 
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the Government going to do with it? 
They proposed to set up a “ scientific 
Frontier,’ of which no definition had 
been given by the Government, but 
which was understood to mean a line 
extending somewhere from about Jella- 
labad down to Candahar, aad thence 
to Quetta. That, however, was but a 
narrow strip. What was to be done 
with the rest? If they did not know, 
he would tell them. We had made the 
Afghans our enemies, and in taking our 
scientific Frontier we should be making 
a present of Afghanistan to Russia. 
The result of the policy of the Govern- 
ment would be to make Afghanistan 
an Asiatic Bulgaria. The Afghans 
would detest us and love the Russians, 
as the Bulgarians did. That was the 
result of these negotiations. A more 
dangerous or more mischievous result 
than this—the natural and inevitable 
consequence of the policy of the Govern- 
ment—it was impossible to conceive. 
Do not let it be supposed that the Oppo- 
sition disparaged the value of Afghan- 
istan; on the contrary, they thought it 
more important perhaps than the Go- 
vernment did. But what was the meaning 
of the Russians having conciliated and 
secured the affections of the Afghans? 
It meant that Russia was _ increas- 
ing her influence over these parts and 
getting to the eastern flank of Persia, 
and that we were losing the only chance 
we had of countervailing that influence 
by making a present to her of Afghan- 
istan. Every acre of Afghanistan which 
we did not occupy was secured by 
Russia. What were the Government 
going todo? Were they going into the 
course which they themselves had con- 
demned by giving up the whole of Af- 
ghanistan to Russia? He charged the 
policy of the Government in this matter 
with exactly the same vices and injurious 
consequences as he charged their Kastern 
European policy. ‘The Government had 
been opposing Russia for years, and 
what had been the result? The Go- 
vernment were to have secured Afghan- 
istan to England exactly as they were 
to have maintained the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire, and a pretty job they 
had made of both. The result was that, 
during their Administration, the Go- 
vernment had been playing the part to 
Russia very much that the wind did to 
the kite, enabling her to soar. What 





they had done for Bulgaria they were 
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now doing for Afghanistan. In the 
course of the past three years Russia, 
thanks to Her Majesty’s Ministers, had 
made more progress than she did under 
the reigns of Peter the Great and the 
Empress Catherine put together. The 
Opposition predicted what would happen 
if Russia were allowed to make war 
against Turkey single-handed, and the 
anticipated consequences had followed 
from the policy protested against. The 
Government were told by Lord North- 
brook what would happen if this policy 
were pursued towards Afghanistan; and 
the result had been that we had lost 
Afghanistan, just as we had lost half of 
European Turkey and allowed it to go 
practically to Russia. If this went on 
long enough, Russia would overshadow 
the earth under the influence of the 
same policy. This was only part of a 
still greater question. They had been 
told that they were to take these matters 
on a broad issue. He took it on the 
broadest issue of all. The Government 
said they had got a new policy in 
Afghanistan. Yes, they had got a new 
policy in Afghanistan, and the noble 
Lord who spoke last said they had got 
a new policy in Europe too. [Earl 
Percy remarked that he had not said 
anything of the kind.] He was sorry 
that he misunderstood the noble Lord. 
Well, the keynote of that policy was 
sounded the other night by the guiding 
and animating spirit of that policy. 
And they knew what it was. It was 
a denunciation of the deleterious doc- 
trines of those upon whom the Divine 
blessing was once pronounced — those 
who sought peace and pursued it. It was 
not here a question of the Afghan 
Frontier. We were here face to face 
with the dangerous spirit of this new 
policy in Europe. No word had been 
spared, every endeavour had been en- 
dorsed, to arouse the suspicions of this 
nation—to exasperate its animosities— 
to provoke the pride of a high-spirited 
people. It seemed to him that they 
were going to make other wars in- 
evitable, as they had made the Afghan 
War, to cover. the deficiencies of the 
Government. They had roused a spirit 
which they could not repress ; they 
had summoned this war spirit as their 
slave, and it had become their master ; 
they had made this little shabby war 
to gratify the war spirit at the expense 
of a people who could afford it less 


{COMMONS} 





well than ours. How far were we to- 
day off a great war? That was what 
he wanted to know. The policy of the 
Government was an Imperial policy! 
Yes, it was an Imperial policy—it was a 
servile imitation of the Imperialism of 
the Second Empire. That Empire began 
after a little war. It had a Mexican ex- 
pedition. It was to exalt the Latin 
races. It was to gratify the pride of the 
French people. But the popularity of 
that little war flickered out, as the 
popularity of this war would flicker 
out. But then the Second Empire was 
obliged to have a great war—a war to 
rectify the Frontier of France, and they 
were to march to Berlin. Yes; the 
policy of the Government was not a 
policy of peace. Some of them might 
go farther and some might go less far 
in that direction. The Attorney Gene- 
ral was one of the advanced guard, and 
he remembered the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s speech at Preston. Tho 
hon. and learned Gentleman was a most 
frank and independent man; when he 
differed from the Government to which 
he belonged he never was afraid to say 
so. He had told his constituents that 
the policy of the Government was wrong, 
and that if he had been at the head of 
affairs he would have made war with 
Russia long ago. And, therefore, they 
would have in him the best and truest 
exponent of this new blood-and-thunder 
policy. Yes; he knew it well. The 
Government had hoisted the old red 
flag of the Tory Party — the bloody 
red flag of the Tory Party — and he 
knew what the Tory Party was, and 
the crew that saiied beneath it; it was a 
gaunt and grisly company. [ Laughter. | 
That was no personal observation. The 
company of which he spoke, which 
sailed under that flag, was war, taxa- 
tion, poverty, distress. The Liberal 
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Party had its flag too. It was the old flag. 
It bore very different words—the old 
words of peace, retrenchment, and re- 
form. The time was not far distant 
when these two flags were going to meet 
in a General Election. To his mind, 
the sooner the better. There had been 
some single skirmishes since the last 
General Election; and in this Session 
some private Members had taken their 
seats who bore the latest voice of the 
country, and three-fourths or four-fifths 
of them would record their vote in con- 
demnation of the Government policy. 
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Well, they knew the flag of the Govern- 
ment, and what the flag of the Liberal 
Party was too. For his part, he was 
not for this new, bastard, Imperial policy. 
He was for the old policy. The noble 
Lord would not contradict him now. 
The noble Lord described it as an inter- 
lude in the policy of the last 40 years. 
Yes; he was for the old policy of the 
last 40 years. During that period it had 
been the happy fortune of the Sovereign 
of these Realms to preside over the ad- 
vance of this nation in a period of un- 
mixed, almost unbroken, prosperity and 
peace. He feared that Her Majesty’s 
present Advisers were preparing a very 
different future for her reign if this in- 
terlude continued. It seemed to him 
that during the last 40 years which the 
noble Lord condemned the prayer which 
was daily offered for the Throne had 
been answered, that peace and happiness 
had been established on the foundation 
of truth and justice. Every man in this 
House knew that in this English land 
to-day there was neither peace nor 
happiness ; and he would vote in con- 
demnation of the Government to-night 
because he believed that that unhappy 
result was mainly due to the cause that 
the Advisers of the Crown had departed 
from the paths of truth and justice. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer) said, the attack of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Oxford was. altogether so terrible 
that it almost seemed like temerity on 
his part to rise for the purpose of com- 
bating some of his statements, which, 
however, he hoped he should do calmly 
and dispassionately, and with a little 
less thunder than his hon. and learned 
Friend had used, and with arguments 
more relevant to the matterinhand. It 
was certainly very gratifying that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman contem- 
plated the consummation of the prophecy 
of the noble Lord who spoke first with 
such great satisfaction. ‘The possibility 
of its confirmation was not accepted with 
so much satisfaction by some hon. 
Friends behind him, and one hon. and 
gallant Member exclaimed against it in 
a very loud tone ; and if there were the 
slightest probability of the prophecy 
being realized, he was sure the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would accept an office 
of profit under the Crown. The hon. 


and learned Gentleman commenced by 
saying that we ought in this matter to 
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have regard to the past as well as the 
future, and he alluded to some epheme- 
ral journals which contended that the 
past ought not to be taken into consider- 
ation, remarking that he brushed away 
all that rubbish ; but it was unnecessary 
that he should have had to brush it 
away, for it was introduced by himself. 
No one in this House had contended 
that it was not perfectly right and just 
to regard the past as well as the future ; 
therefore he might have spared himself 
the trouble of sweeping this rubbish 
away. He agreed with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that it was a wise 
and judicious plan to grapple with the 
sound and good arguments of your ad- 
versaries ; and he should be willing and 
anxious to act on that maxim if there 
were any sound arguments to meet. 
Now, let the House consider what had 
been the burden of the speech just de- 
livered. In the first place, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that the policy 
of 1873 was the right policy, and that 
the Ameer was not estranged by what 
had happened in 1873; but that he was 
estranged by the ridiculous policy of the 
Government in attempting to force 
Agents on him to reside in his territory. 
Now, was the Ameer not estranged by 
what took place in 1873? Let them 
forget all this declamation and bring 
their minds to bear upon the Blue Book ; 
and could anyone, he would ask, read 
its contents with care and attention so as 
to understand and grasp them without 
being convinced that the Ameer was, at 
all events, seriously displeased before 
1873? On the 5th of May, 1873, the 
Ameer wrotea letter to the Commissioner 
of the Viceroy, setting forth his alarm 
at the progress of Russia in Central 
Asia, describing in most graphic lan- 
guage how tribe after tribe had been 
conquered by her arms; how they were 
likely to take refuge in Afghanistan ; 





how Russia would come down upon him 
demanding their surrender; how the 
Russians would pick a quarrel with him. 
He implored the Government of India to 
come to his rescue and send him succcur 
in the shape of arms and money. The 
letter was full of earnest entreaty to the 
Government of India. He said—Don’t 
let there be any hesitation in this matter, 
but yield to my entreaty, and yield at 
once. He did not say that the Govern- 
ment of India were bound to yield; but 
he did say that their action was very 
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likely to cause disappointment and anger 
in the mind of the Ameer. He had set 
before them the danger of Russian pro- 
gress; he had warned them of the help- 
less condition in which he would be 
placed if they did not come to his aid; 
but the Indian Government replied that 
they did not recognize the danger which 
stared him in the face. They could not 
conceive it possible that Russia would 
invade his territories ; that if his terri- 
tories were invaded they might perhaps 
at some future time come to his succour, 
and send him money and troops; but 
they would not promise—that must be 
left entirely to their own discretion. 
The Ameer asked for bread, and they 
gave him a stone; he implored their 
succour, and they met him with a hollow 
diplomatic mockery. It was, therefore, 
very likely the Ameer would be angry. 
The Ameer’s view of the situation in 
1873, barbarian though he might be, 
was more accurate with regard to his 
position than that of the Indian Govern- 
ment. He was seriously offended with 
their refusal, for it amounted to a re- 
fusal of aid. He wrote a letter, dated 
the 13th of November, 1873—a sarcastic 
letter, as full of disappointment and 
bitterness as any ever written by an 
Eastern Potentate. He told the Indian 
Government in terms of irony, almost of 
insult, the effect which their refusal to 
give him any definite promise of assist- 
ance had produced on his mind. But, 
said the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the Ameer did not enter into any com- 
munication with Russia; but that was 
not so. He had communication with 
Russia over and over again. He had 
communication with Russia on the 16th 
of November, 1873, the 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1875, and on the 3rd of February, 
1876, he had a long letter from General 
Kaufmann, not one of which communi- 
cations was sent to the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I beg 
my hon. and learned Friend’s pardon. 
The letter of General Kaufmann was 
communicated by the Ameer to the 
Indian Government. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer): Yes; it was commu- 
nicated, but no advice was asked, as was 
usual when the Ameer made known his 
communications from Russia. All these 
communications took place before there 
was the slightest intimation on the part 
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of the Indian Government that the 
Ameer was desired to allow a British 
Envoy to reside in his territory. What 
conclusion could be come to but that the 
Ameer was irritated and annoyed at 
the treatment he had been subject to 
at the hands of the Indian Government, 
and was preparing, to some extent, to 
throw himself into the arms of the 
Russian Government? It was most im- 
portant to consider what was the position 


of the Ameer with regard to his engage- | 


ments. He considered himself much 
wronged in the course of conduct pur- 
sued by the Indian Government ; and he 
was under a misapprehension with re- 
gard to the engagements that had been 
entered into with him by the Indian 
Government. The Ameer was under 
the idea that engagements had been 
entered into by the Indian Government 
with him that the former did not acknow- 
ledge. If the Government of Lord 
Northbrook had been perfectly desirous 
of being frank, open, candid, and 
straightforward with the Ameer, they 
would have told him that the engage- 
ments were not binding, and that he did 
not put a proper construction upon them, 
It was said, by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Oxford and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich, that there were other 
engagements apart from Treaty obliga- 
tions; but the only Treaty, so far as he 
could learn, and the only one that could 
be said to be in force and binding, was 
the Treaty of 1855. The Treaty made 
in 1857 was made for a temporary pur- 
pose, which had been served long ago. 
But then it was said these were pro- 
mises which had the binding effect and 
force of Treaties. He had no doubt 
but that the Ameer was under the im- 
pression that these were unfulfilled pro- 
mises of the binding effect of Treaties; 
but he (the Attorney General) sub- 
mitted, with the greatest confidence, 
that the Ameer’s mind should have 
been disabused of that idea earlier than 
it was. The declaration of Lord Mayo 
had not, nor did his Lordship ever 
intend that it should have, the force 
of a Treaty. He declined to enter into 
a Treaty in reference to one particular 
subject; and then he gave the declara- 
tion which was not intended to have the 
effect of a Treaty in any way whatever. 
The House would find in the Blue Book, 
page 107— 
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“The Earl of Mayo informed the Ameer at 
Umballa, in the spring of 1869, that although 
the British Government did not desire to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of Afghanistan, yet, 
considering that the bonds of friendship between 
the Government of India and His Highness had 
lately been more closely drawn than heretofore, 
we should endeavour, from time to time, by such 
means as circumstances might require to 
strengthen the Government of His Highness ; 
and that we were willing to assist him with 
money, arms, ammunition, and in other ways, 
whenever we deemed it desirable to do so. The 
hands of the Government of India were left 
absolutely free as to the occasions on which and 
the circumstances under which such assistance 
was to be given to or withheld from the 
Ameer. ”’ 


In a letter, dated the 15th of September, 
1878, from Lord Northbrook’s Govern- 
ment, there was the following pas- 
sage :— 


“ From conversations with the Envoy we were 
led to believe that the Cabul Durbar had inter- 
preted the friendly assurances of Lord Law- 
rence and Lord Mayo to mean that the British 
Government had bound themselves to comply 
wlth any request preferred by the Ameer. It 
was necessary, therefore, in the first place to 
remove any incorrect impressions on this score, 
and in repeating to the Ameer the assurances 
given to him at the Umballa Durbar, we have 
given the Envoy distinctly to understand that, 
while the policy adopted towards Afghanistan 


by Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo will be 
maintained, the British Government reserve 
to themselves the right of judging as to the 
propriety of any request preferred by the 
Ameer.’’—[ Ibid. p. 109.] 


What did that passage convey? Why, 
that the assurances of Lord Lawrence 
and Lord Mayo had no binding effect ; 
that they were mere assurances, and 
nothing more; and that the Ameer 
was not entitled to rely implicitly upon 
them. Surely, if Lord Northbrook’s 
Government had been really desirous to 
deal with the Ameer openly and fairly, 
and to tell him exactly the position in 
which matters stood, they would have 
taken more care than they had mani- 
fested to inform him that he ought not 
to rely upon the assurances being carried 
into effect ? Things went on; the Ameer 
was sullen and reserved. He had 
sought the assistance of the Indian 
Government ; that assistance wasrefused ; 
he retired into his territories; and no 
communications passed between the 
Ameer and the Government of India 
during 1874, 1875, and some portions 
of 1876. Well, the present Government 
had come into power, and when Lord 
Salisbury became Secretary of State for 
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India, it was felt that this state of things 
was very much to be deplored. It was 
felt by Lord Salisbury and the Govern- 
ment that it was most important for this 
country to have a proper understanding 
with the Ameer—to have a thorough, 
honest alliance with him; and it was 
also felt that the Ameer had not been 
treated altogether with that frankness 
with which he might have expected to 
be treated. Then a determination was 
come to that an interview with him 
should be sought, and that a real Treaty 
—a real alliance—should be suggested 
to him upon certain conditions, A great 
deal had been said about the harsh 
usage to which the Ameer had been 
subjected, and every epithet which inge- 
nuity could devise had been hurled 
against the Government for what they 
did. But if hon. Gentlemen would con- 
sider the matter dispassionately, they 
would ask themselves whether the con- 
duct of the Indian Government towards 
the Ameer was not perfectly fair and 
prudent. What they said to themselves, 
in effect, was this—as was shown in the 
Parliamentary Papers—‘‘The Ameer has 
been under a misunderstanding. He 
has an idea that this Government is 
under obligations to him which it is not. 
It is very desirable that his mind should 
be instructed on this point, and that an 
alliance with the Ameer—a permanent 
and solid alliance—should, if possible, 
be established.”” There was some differ- 
ence of opinion about the matter. He 
did not blame Lord Northbrook for 
having had a difference of opinion with 
Lord Salisbury; but it was finally 
arranged that an opportunity should be 
sought for opening up negotiations with 
the Ameer; and that in the course of 
the negotiations his true position should 
be pointed out, and he should be 
told that the Government of India, 
on certain conditions, were perfectly 
prepared to give him, not vague, un- 
certain, and delusive promises, but an 
absolute offensive and defensive Treaty, 
under which they would recognize the 
heir he had appointed. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in the midst of his 
thunder, had thundered out something 
about a pretext which was to delude an 
Indian Prince, and about some sharp 
practice on the part of Lord Salisbury. 
But when all Lord Salisbury did was to 
wish to open diplomatic communications 
with the Ameer, and to propose a per- 
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fectly fair, just, and equitable arrange- 
ment—a binding Treaty, offensive and 
defensive, with a recognition of the suc- 
cession on the one side, and, on the other, 
what was necessary for our protection— 
namely, permission to our Agents to re- 
side, not in Cabul, but in certain parts 
of Afghanistan—was it fair in his hon. 
and learned Friend to describe that as 
‘‘ a pretext to delude an Indian Prince?” 
Nothing in the world could have been 
more straightforward. Possibly hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might think that 
frankness and candour when applied to 
an Eastern Potentate were misapplied ; 
but he ventured to think that if there 
had been more frankness and candour 
before 1876 we should have been better 
off. Hon. Gentlemen might say that 
when the occasion would have arisen, 
and at the proper time, we might have 
given him such a Treaty. That was the 
language of Lord Northbrook. But 
Lord Salisbury and his Government 
wished the language to the Ameer to be 
this—‘‘ You have with us no Treaty of 
any kind except the Treaty of 1855. The 
assurances given are mere assurances. 
You have no right to rely upon their per- 
formance. If you will only yield to this 
condition; if you will only allow our 
Envoys and Agents to be stationed on 
the Frontiers of Afghanistan at con- 
venient points, so that we may be able 
to get information of what is going 
on and see if there is any danger of 
your Frontier being attacked; we will 
enter with you into a binding Treaty, 
offensive and defensive, and we will re- 
cognize the successor to the Throne 
whom you may desire.” Communica- 
tions were opened; the Ameer said he 
did not wish to havea Mission at Cabul, 
and the Government at once acquiesced. 
Then he suggested that a British Agent 
should be sent to Peshawur to meet an 
Envoy from him, and that was agreed to. 
The British Agent did come; the Vice- 
roy explained his views in frank, clear, 
and unmistakable language. The Envoy 
of the Ameer, however, apparently was 
not armed with the powers to consent 
to what were to be conditions precedent, 
and he made long explanations of the 
Ameer’s grievances. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) had complained of the 
conduct of the British Agent; but he 
could point out, if he had time, how en- 
tirely unjustifiable those complaints 
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were. However, he would not now de- 
tain the House. The Ameer’s Envoy, 
no doubt, exhibited great reluctance to 
acquiesce in the suggestion that British 
Agents should be sent to Afghanistan ; 
but if hon. Gentlemen would reflect 
upon what had passed from May, 1873, 
to the beginning or middle of 1876, 
when these negotiations were going on, 
they would come to the conclusion that 
it was no wonder the Envoy should have 
shown this reluctance. For what had 
been done? The Ameer had been dis- 
appointed; he felt that when he had 
appealed to the Indian Government he 
was cruelly repulsed ; therefore, he lost 
all confidence in the Indian Government, 
and he sought for solace, support, and 
protection elsewhere. But the Ameer’s 
was a weak power, and he did not like 
to have a quarrel with the Indian Go- 
vernment, if he could avoid it. Let 
hon. Gentlemen read the accounts of 
what took place between Sir Lewis 
Pelly and the Ameer’s Envoy, and they 
would come to the conclusion that the 
Envoy was determined not to yield, or 
certainly not unless he were absolutely 
forced to do so.. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
Well; was it desirable tiat we should 
force our Treaties down the throats of 
any Power? The object of the Indian 
Government was to make a Treaty 
with a friendly Power—a Treaty which 
would be acceptable to the Ameer 
and of advantage to ourselves. When, 
therefore, Sir Lewis Pelly and the au- 
thorities at Peshawur found that the 
proposal was distasteful to the Ameer, 
and that he would do almost anything 
rather than accept it, surely the Govern- 
ment of India ought not to be upbraided 
because they thought it would be fair 
to insist no further, and to allow things 
to remain as they were. Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen apparently attempted to make out 
that the negotiations at Peshawur were 
improperly broken off; that the Ameer 
was deprived, by the action of the Indian 
Government, of some rights he had be- 
fore enjoyed; that some Treaty obliga- 
tions which we had undertaken were 
repudiated ; and that the Ameer was dis- 
carded, so to speak, from our friend- 
ship. That was not the case. In proof 
of this assertion, he must trouble the 
House with one passage from the letter 
of Sir Lewis Pelly which put an end 
to the Conference, Sir Lewis Pelly 
says— 
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“The British Government has no sort or 
kind of quarrel with the people of Afghanistan. 
It sincerely desires their permanent independ- 
ence, prosperity, and peace. It has no con- 
ceivable object, and certainly no desire, to 
interfere in their domestic affairs. It will un- 
reservedly respect their independence, and 
should they at any time be united in a national 
appeal to its assistance it will doubtless be dis- 
posed, and prepared, to aid them in defending 
that independence from aggression. Mean- 
while, the Afghan people may rest fully as- 
sured that so long as they are not excited by 
their Ruler, or others, to acts of aggression 
upon the territories or friends of the British 
Government no British soldier will ever be 
permitted to enter Afghanistan uninvited. 

“ But the British Government repudiates all 
liabilities on behalf of the Ameer and his 
dynasty. The British Government does not, 
indeed, withdraw from any obligations pre- 
viously contracted by it; but it absolutely and 
emphatically denies that it has ever incurred 
any such obligations as those imputed to it by 
your Excellency; and it further affirms that it 
will never, in any circumstances, undertake 
such obligations without adequate guarantees 
for the satisfactory conduct of the Ameer. 

‘At the same time, the British Government 
will scrupulously continue, as hitherto, to re- 
spect the Ameer’s independence and authority 
throughout those territories which, up to the 
present moment, it has recognized as being in 
the lawful possession of the Ameer, and will 
duly abstain from interference so long as the 
Ameer, on his part, no less scrupulously abstains 
from every kind of interference with tribes or 
territories not his own. 

“The Ameer, therefore, so long as he remains 
faithful to those Treaty stipulations which your 
Excellency has involved on behalf of His High- 
ness, and which the British Government fully 
recognizes as still valid, and therefore binding 
upon the two contracting parties, need be under 
no apprehension whatever of any hostile action 
on the part of the British Government.’’— 
[Lbid. p. 220.] 


Here, then, was an express declaration 
of Treaty obligations. We said, in sub- 
stance, to the Ameer—‘‘ If you do not 
like to enter into a Treaty you may 
decline to do so, and your position will 
then be exactly the same as it was 
before.” If hon. Gentlemen doubted 
the accuracy of what he was stating, he 
would ask them to read the speech de- 
livered by the Duke of Argyll in the 
House of Lords in 1877, in which the 
construction he had placed upon the 
letter of Sir Lewis Pelly was fully ad- 
mitted. He submitted, therefore, with 
perfect confidence, that the Indian Go- 
vernment were unfairly treated when it 
was alleged that they improperly broke 
off the Conferences at Peshawur, and 
that by so doing they prejudicially af- 
fected the position of the Ameer. It 
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appeared to him that this great issue 
had not been debated in altogether a 
worthy spirit. He did not see why 
hon. Members should be saying the 
responsibility for the change in the 
Ameer’s conduct lay with this or that 
Government. In his opinion, the action 
of the Government of India in 1873 
estranged the Ameer; but the policy 
then pursued might, for aught he knew, 
have been quite right. Still, the cir- 
cumstances of 1873 were not those of 
1877 and 1878. The Government of 
1873 were under no obligations to ex- 
hibit any other policy. If they estranged 
the Ameer, that was a result to be 
deplored ; although they ought not to 
be censured for it. On the other 
hand, he did not think it fair or rea- 
sonable to accuse the present Govern- 
ment of having taken strong action 
against the Ameer, and of having in- 
curred his enmity in consequence of 
making a reasonable request to have 
British Agents in his territory. Per- 
haps that request might have annoyed 
the Ameer; but they were now dis- 
cussing the question whether this de- 
plorable war—for all wars were de- 
plorable—in which we had been com- 
pelled to engage was a just one or not. 
The Ameer’s position was this — For 
years he had been on friendly terms 
with the Government of India — For 
years he had been acquainted with the 
understanding, to put it no higher, which 
the Government of India had come to 
with Russia—that Afghanistan should 
be outside the sphere of Russian opera- 
tions altogether. Over and over again, 
in early days, the Ameer had acted on 
the faith of that understanding. On the 
faith of the understanding that he was 
on friendly terms with, and, in a certain 
sense, under the protection of, this coun- 
try, he had received from us large pre- 
sents of money and of arms, and had 
obtained advantages which he would 
not have otherwise enjoyed. In addi- 
tion to all this, the Ameer was bound 
by positive Treaty obligations. By the 
Treaty of 1855 the Ameer—or, rather, 
his Predecessor—solemnly engaged that 
the friends of this country should be his 
friends, and the enemies of this country 
should be his enemies. ‘This, then, was 
a distinct and positive agreement; and 
if the Ameer was guilty of any un- 
friendly act towards us, he was guilty of 
the breach of a Treaty, which, accord- 
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ing to all International Law, this country 
was entitled, if it chose, to regard as a 
casus belli. There had been no denial 
of this proposition. The House had 
listened to a long speech from a distin- 
guished international lawyer—a speech 
filled with all sorts of topics, good, 
bad, and indifferent; but containing 
no word of denial of the principle 
which he had just laid down as to 
the rights and powers of the Govern- 
ment. Russia advanced through Asia, 
and the Ameer received at OCabul a 
Russian Mission. Was this country to 
do nothing, or to sit still and not utter a 
word, when the Government found the 
Ameer acting openly in this manner? 
The Ameer was bound to be friendly 
towards us; and we had a right to test 
his obligation to show friendship at a 
time when he was found to be contract- 
ing relations with another Power. If 
England had not done this, she could 
not have hoped to retain her self-respect, 
and certainly not the respect of the 
peoples of India. This being admitted, 
what other action could Her Majesty’s 
Government take, except to require that 
the Ameer should receive an Envoy from 
us, as he had from Russia, and then to 
send a Mission of dignity, which should 
command the respect of the Ameer and 
his people? This requirement was 
addressed to the Ameer, who declined to 
answer. He was then asked again, and 
after much delay, no answer being re- 
turned, the Government determined toact. 
The Government sent a Mission, which 
was met at a fort outside the territories 
of the Ameer by his emissaries, and 
compelled to turn back, the process being 
accompanied by both force and insult. 
Nothing was then open to the Govern- 
ment but to take the proceedings which 
had been entered upon; and to those who 
said the war was not a just one, he 
would put this question—What right 
could be more clear as justifying a war 
than the deliberate breach of a Treaty 
obligation? The objectors next said, 
that in order for the Government to be 
held blameless, it must be shown that 
the war was not only ‘‘ just,” but ‘ne- 
cessary.” This last was rather a military 
question than any other, and he knew 
nothing of military science; but he 
thought the question of necessity was 
answered in the affirmative by the 
testimony of a General so eminent as 
Lord Napier of Magdala, who expressed 
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his belief that our North-West Frontier 
of India was weak; that its weakness 
subjected our Indian Empire to great 
danger ; and that, in fact, the continued 
existence of that Empire depended upon 
the Frontier being maintained. That 
line would be safe, and India would be 
safe, if the Ameer chose to be our friend 
and firm Ally. If he did not so choose, 
there was nothing for it but to take steps 
to induce him to come to our way of 
thinking; and, that failing, to adopt 
some other measures for our own pro- 
tection. It had been said that we 
threatened the Ameer by going to 
Quetta; a statement and argument as 
futile as that used by the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich, 
who went the length of asserting that we. 
had insulted the Ruler of Afghanistan by 
making a bridge acrossthe Indus, without 
first having obtained his consent. He, 
for one, was glad the Government had 
taken the other measures which he 
indicated a few moments back. He 
would not detain the House further than 
to say that he hoped the war would bea 
short and decisive one, and that it 
would be so conducted as to cause the 
least possible suffering upon the people of 
either India or Afghanistan. If it was 
thoroughly successful—as he hoped and 
believed it would be—the peoples of India 
would bless the Government for the 
course which they had taken—aye, he 
thought the people of Afghanistan would 
also bless them, because this war would 
probably save them from the fate of 
Khiva and of Khokand. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, that had he 
not obtained the opportunity of explain- 
ing his vote he could not have voted 
against the Government. It would be 
seen, from what he was about to say, 
that upon one or two points he hap- 
pened to be unable to agree with the 
course taken by the hon. Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread). He did 
not agree with the whole of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Gladstone’s) 
vehement indictment against the Go- 
vernment. There were, nevertheless, 
grounds on which it was impossible for 
him to support the Motion. He thought 
no patriot could view our divided councils 
at this crisis without mortification and 
alarm. The spectacle was due in no 
small degree to the Government. When 
one considered the policy pursued by the 
Government during the last two and 
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a-half years; when one saw the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer carried away by 
the extreme policy inaugurated by other 
and more dangerous men, and contrasted 
his mild speech at the outset of the Eastern 
Question with his present support of a 
Jingo policy, one could not fail to per- 
ceive that an education had been going 
on upon that side of the House opposed 
to the best interests of the country. The 
conduct of the Government had been at 
once cowardly and audacious. It had 
been audacious in this—that, trusting 
to the immovable and inconsiderate 
votes of a vast majority, the Govern- 
ment had used the Prerogatives of the 
Crown in a manner in which no Govern- 
ment had dared to use these Preroga- 
tives since the time of Queen Anne. 
They had been cowardly in endeavouring, 
by secret manoouvres, to shield them- 
selves from the operation of public 
opinion, and to commit the country to 
responsibilities of the very gravest pos- 
sible character. With the general indict- 
ment against the Government upon the 
circumstances under which this war had 
arisen he cordially agreed. The only 
doubt in his mind was, whether this was 
a proper and convenient or a safe time 
in which to hold such a diseussion as 
was now being taken. The effect of it 
upon foreign nations could only be de- 
preciatory of the power, influence, and 
prestige of this country. The Govern- 
ment, whatever faults they had com- 
mitted, were entitled to generous treat- 
ment from their opponents. The day 
might come when the Liberal Party in 
power might require the exercise of 
similar generosity at the hands of their 
opponents; and the precedentnow created 
might afford an excuse for the factious 
division of the country in the face of a 
foreign enemy. We were at war, and 
he believed we were at war with the 
approbation of the majority of the 
people. [‘ No, no!”! His hon. 
Friends behind him had, perhaps, su- 
perior opportunities for information. 
But he did not hold the opinion without 
taking pains to ascertain its accuracy. 
He felt that, strongly as he suspected 
and condemned the character of the Go- 
vernment, it was hardly fair—if, indeed, 
it were wholly Constitutional in practice— 
to convey to foreign nations, and espe- 
cially to Russia, the impression that 
there was any division in the determi- 
nativa of this country to resist, to the 
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utmost of its resources, an attempted 
menace on the part of others. The com- 
bination in the Liberal Party of peace- 
at-any-price men and extreme humani- 
tarians had undoubtedly conveyed to the 
country a false impression as to the 
general opinion of Liberals with regard 
to the continuation and permanence of 
the Empire, and to the maintenance of 
British interests; and were he asked to 
try to gauge the state of the public mind 
at the present moment, he would be in- 
clined to say that its feeling was this— 
that confidence in the Government was 
much decreasing, and that, on the other 
hand, confidence in the Opposition was 
not increasing. But the Government, 
at all events, were professing to carry 
out what the people of the country be- 
lieved to be a definite purpose—the en- 
suring of the safety of the Imperial 
interests of the country ; and whatever 
wild or unwarrantable definitions of the 
term Imperial might be given by flashy 
Ministers when they were making flashy 
speeches at the Guildhall, the word Im- 
perial had a real meaning, and might 
indicate a true policy. The people of 
the country did believe in the British 
impire; and, regarding it as worth pre- 
serving, looked with just suspicion on 
those who talked lightly and contemp- 
tuously of an Imperial policy. The great 
edifice of our Empire, and the edifice of 
trade and commerce built upon it, de- 
pended in no small degree on the man- 
ner in which we insisted to all the 
world that we should maintain them. 
Had the Ministers come down with a 
policy intended to meet this feeling, and 
properly carried it out, it might have 
been adopted with unanimity on that 
side. No doubt when the nation, fearing 
danger to the interests of the Empire— 
which at all hazards must be preserved— 
turned to the other Party and found—as 
he feared they did, though it was not 
unnatural—that the Opposition not only 
criticised, but hampered the actions of 
the Government—as they often did pro- 
perly, though they failed to give voice 
to that which the country desired—they 
were thrown into a state of difficulty, 
disunion, and discontent. The wider 
and more important issues should not be 
lost sight of amidst the invectives of 
partizans. Whatthe country desired at 
this moment was a truly patriotic policy 
Constitutionally carried out. It wanted 
straightforward dealing and fair play. 
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It would neither be dragged at the 
chariot wheels of personal government, 
nor would it be embarked in the unsea- 
worthy craftof faction. The charge which 
he brought against the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was, that it appeared 
to be more the policy of a Party—a policy 
carried out for power—than for the good 
of the nation; and that the present Ad- 
ministration had most effectually and 
thoroughly played into the hands of 
Russia. With regard to this Afghan- 
istan trouble, Lord Lytton’s action might 
have been ill-advised and premature— 
he believed it was; the Viceroy might 
have been tricky—he would not say so; 
but the impression produced upon him 
by the Afghan Papers was, that we 
ought not, and we need not have been, 
at war withthe Ameer. But it was the 
Central Asia Papers that called for the 
principal attention of the House; and 
one felt on reading these Papers that 
the Government was bound, in some way 
or other, to put a stop to the advance of 
Russian influence in Afghanistan. In 
saying that, was he separating himself 
from the general opinion of his Party? 
It was the undivided opinion of all the 
Governments and all the Viceroys. It 
would be, in his cpinion, most unsafe to 
allow Russia to obtain such influence as 
would enable her at some future time to 
use the disaffection of Afghanistan for 
the purpose of paralyzing the influence 
of England in India. It was a highly 
desirable thing to check the advance of 
Russia; but the time and action for 
doing so were badly chosen. When the 
Treaty of Berlin was signed, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should have called 
upon the Russian Government to with- 
draw their Envoy, and then proceed to 
establish our influence in Afghanistan. 
The manner of their action was indis- 
creet; but then he felt bound to admit 
that, at the bottom, there lay an unques- 
tionable disposition to resist any en- 
croachment of Russia on Afghanistan. 
He thought the action against the 
Ameer was too severe, and he entered 
his protest against these proceedings. 
While feeling that, on the one hand, 
something might be said against the 
manner in which the Opposition had 
acted, he could not say too much against 
the manner in which the Government, 
while professing to carry out the policy 
which the people of the country had 
deeply and sincerely at heart, had taken 
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advantage of the situation in order to 
establish the footing of their Party in the 
country, and in order to maintain them- 
selves in power at the expense of other 
than the free principles of a great nation. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, 
that he would not have thought it 
necessary to address the House, on the 
present occasion, if he had not called 
attention to the Central Asian Question 
in the years 1875 and 1876. At that 
time he had pointed out—and many 
hon. Members agreed with him—that 
the progress of Russia in the East 
might, in all probability, be attended 
with danger to our Indian Empire; but 
no one, though almost all had antici- 
pated a crisis sooner or later, had ex- 
pected its immediate arrival. Indeed, 
the hon. Member for Kirkealdy (Sir 
George Campbell) had said that it 
would not occur in the time either of 
our children or of our grandchildren; 
but it had come already. With regard 
to the present debate, he must remark 
that it had been marred by personalities. 
The question was one of great moment. 
The question was not what this or that 
Viceroy or Government had said or done, 
but was one of simple facts. What 
were these facts? In 1869, when Shere 
Ali met Lord Mayo at Umballa, there 
was perfect good feeling between him 
and the Government. That was unde- 
niable, and was largely due to the great 
qualities of Lord Mayo, which the Duke 
of Argyll justly complimented in a letter 
to the papers. Those qualities were of 
the highest order; but, independently 
of them, there was no doubt that for 
some period after 1869 there was a cor- 
dial alliance with the Ameer. Why had 
that alliance now ceased? That was 
the plain question that the House had 
set itself to answer. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General had put this 
case well when he asked whether the 
war was forced upon us, and whether 
it was a just and politic war? while the 
noble Lord the Leader of the Opposition 
had pronounced it an unjust war; but, 
to his amazement, he had followed 
that remark by a most warlike speech, 
than which no Jingoism could have been 
more earnest. He admired the pa- 
triotism of the noble Lord, but it was 
strangely inconsistent; for if the war 
was unjust, he could not see how hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House 
could go heart and soul into the wuili- 
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tary operations. There was also an- 
other inconsistency about the noble 
Lord. If he desired the success of our 
Army, why did he come down to the 
House and, not only there but out-of- 
doors as well, excite the feelings of the 
people against the Government at such 
a critical time? Was it right, by way 
of wishing success to the British arms, 
to make speeches which, when tele- 
graphed to India, would infallibly con- 
vey the idea that the counsels of the 
country were divided, and that the 
people were not united in carrying on a 
war which, he maintained, was for the 
honour of the British Empire? He 
had the greatest feeling for the position 
of the Ameer. There never was any 
country so unfortunately situated as his, 
placed as it was between two colossal 
Powers,.on the North and the South, 
both of whom were gradually encroach- 
ing on his dominions, narrowing the 
circle around him, and threatening to 
crush him. It reminded one of the 
striking story which appeared some 
time ago in Blackwood—‘‘ The Man in 
the Iron Shroud ’’—where the prisoner 
saw the iron walls of his cell gradually 
closing on him, and about to crush him 
to death. That was, at the present 
moment, the situation of the Ameer. 
The question for the Ameer was not 
what Power he should like to ally him- 
self with, but what Power he had to 
fear the most. After the Crimean War 
the prestige of England was very great, 
not only in Europe, but in the East. 
It might be only a coincidence; but it 
was an undoubted fact, that during the 
long period of Liberal Government 
which had since elapsed that prestige 
diminished, and especially when the 
Treaty of Paris, for which Englishmen 
had fought and bled, was torn up by 
Lord Granville. That diminution of 
prestige must have naturally had the 
effect on a country like Afghanistan, 
which, on the other hand, saw Russia 
advancing like an ever-advancing tide 
upon her. Russia had, in fact, been 
advancing rapidly from the year 1740, 
since which period, after the absorption 
of about 1,500 or 2,000 miles of territory, 
she found herself with the Oxus as her 
boundary, and so in direct water com- 
tounication with the Frontiers of India. 
That Shere Ali was alarmed at this 
progress would appear from a letter 
by him in 1873— 
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‘My anxiety which I feel on account of the 
Russians will never be removed unless the 
British Government adorns the Afghan Go- 
vernment with great assistance in money and 
ammunitions of war for the troops, and unless 
great aid is given for the construction of strong 
forts throughout the northern Afghan border.” 


And again, he said he wished the 
British Government would 

“set apart some property, either in India or 
in Europe, for my support, in order that if, 
which God forbid, a serious difficulty constrains 
me to quit Afghanistan, I may retire there 
with my family and children.”—[A/fyhanistan, 
No. 1, pp. 110-11.] 
He knew that when he mentioned the 
progress of Russia it would be objected 
that we had the assurances of the 
Emperor that he did not wish to extend 
his territories ; and that was true; only 
they were not the safeguards generally 
supposed, and had not the validity 
often claimed for them. But those 
assurances had been given over and 
over again, and on each occasion Russia 
had made a considerable advance in 
Asia within a few months afterwards. 
In 1869 Sir Douglas Forsyth was told 
there was no intention of advancing in 
Central Asia; yet a few months after- 
wards the territory was pushed forward 
500 miles. In 1872 Count Schouvaloff 
had been sent specially to this country 
to give the Emperor’s word that Khiva 
should not be annexed; and within a 
few months of that time Russian troops 
were on the banks of the Oxus, and 
Khiva had fallen practically into the 
hands of Russia. After those occur- 
rences, he would ask, what confidence 
could be placed in the assurances of 
Russia? Did not the Russian Mission 
to Cabul indicate danger to us in Cen- 
tral Asia? That was really the ques- 
tion they had to decide. And on this 
point he would quote the opinion of 
Lord Palmerston, who, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Lord Russell, had said that a 
Russian force in occupation of Afghan- 
istan might convert it into the advanced 
post of Russia, and would lead to great 
expense, require great efforts, and 
might create considerable damage. The 
hon. Member for the Elgin Burghs (Mr. 
Grant Duff) had declared that ‘any 
aggression on the dominions recognized 
as those of Shere Ali means war with 
England.” Lord Derby, in a speech in 
the House of Lords, in 1874, had assured 
the House that to maintain the integrity 
and the territorial independence of 
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Afghanistan was, and ought to be, a most 
important object of English policy; and 
a similar opinion had been expressed by 
M. Terentyeff, by M. Ferrier, by Fuad 
Pasha, and many others; while M. 
Frederick von Heilward had declared, 
with regard to the increasing influence 
of Russia in Central Asia, that ‘the 
British statesman ought to have fore- 
seen it and nipped it in the bud.” 
Opinions such as these showed that it 
was no light matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) had asserted that we 
had made war upon the Ameer in con- 
sequence of the Russian Mission ; but, 
as he understood the matter, they had 
done nothing of the kind. The Russian 
Mission had opened our eyes to the fact 
that, in case of a war with England, 
Russia would have pushed her Forces 
towards India. We were thus fore- 
warned, and were now taking precau- 
tions to be forearmed. The Government 
were perfectly justified in endeavouring 
to secure our safety in Afghanistan. If 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich had been in power during 
the last two years, and had acted in 
accordance with the views he had so 
loudly expressed, the Russians must 
have occupied Constantinople and Galli- 
poli and held the Dardanelles. They 
had heard a good deal of the policy of 
‘masterly inactivity ;’’ but, in his opi- 
nion, it might be better named the 
policy of ‘‘ masterly imbecility ;” and it 
was perfectly providential that they had 
a Government in power who were 
anxious and ready to maintain the 
honour and dignity of the country. 

Mr. BURT said, after reading over 
carefully the official Correspondence 
and listening attentively to the defences 
of the Ministers, he felt that the coun- 
try had been engaged in an uncalled 
for, an unjust, and an indefensible war. 
The war, if it had not had its origin in 
deceit and misrepresentation, had only 
been made possible by a suppression of 
the facts. At the very outset the public 
mind was inflamed by false reports 
with regard to insults that had been re- 
ceived, by the Ameer’s Representative 
having threatened to shoot. Major 
Cavagnari, and the alleged insolent 
answer of the Ameer to the English 
Government; but he thought that, for 
conciliation and kindness of tone, the 
Ameer’s letter would compare most 
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favourably with the letters he had re- 
ceived. These ‘ lies’’—these ‘ East- 
ern fables ”’—came from their country- 
men in India; but he did not, of 
course, blame the Government for that. 
What he did blame them for was that 
while these tales were going about they 
did not give out to the public the 
authentic information which must have 
been in their hands, and they afforded 
misleading assurances to Parliament 
and the country. It had been asserted 
that there had been no change of policy 
on the part of the Government with re- 
gard to the Ameer; but one result of 
this debate had been to show not only 
that there had been such a change of 
policy, but that the Government actually 
took credit to themselves for having 
changed their policy to suit what they 
termed the altered circumstances of the 
case. But, assuming that there had 
been a necessity for altering their 
policy, the question arose whether that 
change of policy had been carried out in 
a friendly and in a conciliatory manner? 
Was it probable thatthe policy of send- 
ing a British Agent to Cabul would 
prove acceptable to the Ameer? Lord 
Salisbury, in giving his instructions for 
this new policy to be carried out in a 
despatch of the 19th of November, 
1875, had said— 

‘*The first step, therefore, in establishing 
our relations with the Amcer upon a more satis- 
factory footing, will be to induce him to receive 
a temporary Embassy in his capital. It need 
not be publicly connected with the establish- 
ment of a permanent Mission within his domi- 
nions. There would be many advantages in 
ostensibly directing ,it to some object of 
smaller political interest, which it will not be 
difficult for your Excellency to find, or, if need 
be, to create.”’—[Afghanistan, No. 1, p. 149.] 


to the Queen’s Speech. 


He had heard a good deal respecting 
Russian diplomacy—its tricks and its 
unreliability ; but he did not think that 
it could bear off the palm in this mat- 


ter. He should like to hear a better 
defence than had yet been offered for 
breaking off the Peshawur Conference 
at the very time when the Ameer 
seemed most disposed to concede all our 
demands. The termination of that 
Conference no doubt showed that we 
were in earnest, but not for peace ; and 
had we been outspoken and frank to the 
Ameer there would have been some- 
thing to recommend the course we had 
taken. It was alleged that we required 
a new scientific Frontier for the purpose 
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of preventing an invasion that was 
hardly practicable, and which we had. 
satisfied ourselves we had no cause to, 
dread from Russia, which had been| 
almost as faithless, almost as unscru- 
pulous, and almost'as aggressive in Cen- 
tral Asia as we had been in Southern 
Asia. The logical course would have been 
to grapple with our great enemy in those 
parts of the world; but we had pre- 
ferred to attack a weak Power in order, 
for political considerations, to obtain a 
cheap and easy triumph. He did not 
wonder that a war commenced in such 
circumstances was unpopular with the 
great mass of the people of thiscountry. 
With regard to the feelings of working 
people, whose opinions he had excep- 
tional opportunities of knowing, as 
they had always been his dearest asso- 
ciates and companions, he had received 
several letters from them in connec- 
tion with meetings they had held upon 
the subject, one of them representing 
nearly 40,000 miners in the county of 
Durham, all these latter denouncing the 
war which had lately been entered into. 
During the last few weeks he had met 
some thousands of working men and 
interchanged opinions with them, and 
had not come across one single man who 
believed that we were in the right in 
this affair. He had not met one who 
did not believe that we were engaged in 
an unjust and a cowardly war. A good 
deal had been said about the depression 
of trade. He believed that such de- 
pression had never been more severe 
than now; it was universal; all trades 
were affected. Capitalists were losing 
money; many were failing in business ; 
the wages of working men were being 
reduced in all directions. He knew 
hundreds of honest, intelligent, indus- 
trious men—men who were the very 
backbone of our wealth and independ- 
ence—who at the present time could 
scarcely get bread to eat. He did not 
say that we should never go to war ex- 
cept during times of prosperity—that 
would be a very foolish doctrine—but he 
did say that there never was a time when, 
before entering on war, there should be | 
more thoughtful deliberation. That de- 
liberation had not been given. He did 





not blame the Government for the de- 
pression of trade, for that was, he knew, 
a matter over which Governments had 
very little control. At the same time, 
while the evil had not been originated by | 
the action of theGovernment, it had been | 
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very greatly intensified and prolonged 
by their fussy and meddling policy. 
They had been told lately that the Go- 
vernment was not carried on by news- 
paper paragraph writers, but by Sove- 
reigns and statesmen. Well, the busi- 
ness of the world was carried on by 
thinkers, workers, and merchants, and 
not by soldiers, adventurers, and buc- 
caneers, who, sword in hand, went into 
other people’s territories to carve out 
for themselves a ‘‘ scientific Frontier.” 
He should like to have heard more con- 
sideration given to the Constitutional 
question—Whether the Government 
had the right, irrespective of Parlia- 
ment and of public opinion, to declare 
war? He was not going on that ques- 
tion to give an opinion which he knew 
would have no weight with the House. 
But he did say that if the Government 
had acted Constitutionally—if it were 
in the power of a few men, however 
eminent, to declare what thousands of 
people believed to be an unjust war, 
and what was admittedly an unpopular 
war—then it was a mockery to talk of 
our being a free and self-governing 
people, and the sooner the Constitution 
was changed the better. There was 
scarcely a redeeming feature in connec- 
tion with the war. It was true our 
soldiers were fighting gallantly, and he 
admired their valour; but he was sorry 
they were not engaged in a just cause. 
For that not they, but others, were re- 
sponsible. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert 
Peel) had spoken as if it were wrong 
to imitate the good deeds of Russia. 
But why should England not imitate 
Russia’s good deeds? What we were 
about to do was to imitate one of the 
worst deeds of Russia, and to appro- 
priate the territory of the friendly 
mountain tribes, by whose good-will we 
had been enabled to get so easily into 
Afghanistan. The war only required 
one thing to complete its infamy, and 
there were signs that the Government 
were about to give it that finishing 
touch. To do this let them, while ex- 
empting from increased taxation the 
highly-paid Indian officials, many of 
whom had clamoured for that war, throw 
the greater part, if not the whole, of its 
burdens on the patient, dumb, and 
famine-stricken millions of India, who 
had no articulate voice, and who were 
now groaning under the military des- 
potism of our Empire. 
[Fourth Night. | 
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Mr. GORST said, he was sure they 
all lamented the existence of that war, 
but the question was, Who was to blame 
for it? When the present Ameer suc- 
ceeded, without external aid, in estab- 
lishing himself on the Throne of Af- 
ghanistan against all rival claimants, it 
was generally felt that some special 
precaution in regard to that country was 
necessary beyond the previous policy 
of masterly inaction, in order to pre- 
serve the interests of our Indian Km- 
pire. Lord Lawrence’s Government had 
proposed, as an alternative policy to 
that of stationing English officers in 
Afghanistan, that we should come to a 
clear understanding with the Court of 
St. Petersburg as to its projects and 
designs on Central Asia, and that that 
Court should be given to understand 
that it could not be permitted to inter- 
fere with the affairs of Afghanistan and 
the States contiguous to our Frontier. 
That policy was accepted by the Home 
Government, who lost no time in carry- 
ing it out. Lord Lawrence’s despatch 
came in January, 1869; and in March of 
the same year they had the celebrated 
declaration of the Russian Government 
that the Imperial Government regarded 
Afghanistan as being entirely outside 
the sphere in which it was called upon 
to exercise its influence. There was not 
very much in that declaration when 
they came to analyze it; but it satisfied 
Lord Clarendon; and in the following 
November both Governments agreed to 
abstain from all ambitious views and 
unfriendly feelings towards each other, 
and that the more frankly Central 
Asian Questions were discussed between 
them the less likely were they to come 
into collision. They all knew how the 
promises of Russia as to her interference 
with Afghan affairs had been kept; and 
it should be remembered it was upon a 
reliance that Russia would fulfil her 
engagements in that regard that the 
policy of Lord Northbrook depended for 
its success. The Papers in the hands of 
hon. Members showed the series of 
letters addressed between 1870 and 
1872 by General Kaufmann to the 
Ameer, and the reply of that Potentate. 
In one of them, the fourth, the General 
—whose Government had undertaken to 
exercise no influence in Afghanistan— 
informed the Ameer that a former sub- 
ject of his, who had been a General in 
the Russian Army, was about to settle 
down in his native country, and he re- 
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his ancestral estate, and—more impor- 
tant and more suggestive still—that he 
might be allowed to enter the service of 
the Ameer. At length, in the year 1872, 
the letters of the Russian General 
aroused the apprehensions of the 
Ameer’s Government, and it was re- 
ported to the Indian Government that 
they entertained fears as to what the 
designs of Russia really were. All these 
facts were known to the Government of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich, although they were 
directly opposed to the policy of Lord 
Clarendon. ‘The right hon. Gentle- 
man declared that it was impossible 
to draw a distinction between a Mission 
of courtesy and a Mission of business. 
He (Mr. Gorst) should like to know 
if the right hon. Gentleman could 
make any distinction between a letter of 
courtesy and a letter of business? and 
letters had been going from Tashkend to 
Cabul for some years, while the right 
hon. Gentleman was in office, without 
any protest or remonstrance on his part. 
The hon. and learned Member for Ox- 
ford (Sir William Harcourt) asked why 
the present Government did not object 
to this Correspondence. He (Mr. Gorst) 
was surprised that the hon. and learned 
Member should put such a foolish ques- 
tion. If hon. Gentlemen had complained 
of the Correspondence, the answer would 
have been that it had been sanctioned 
for many years by the Government of 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich. 
It appeared that soon after the receipt 
of the letter which excited the concern 
of the Ameer’s Government, the meet- 
ing in December, 1873, at Simla, be- 
tween the Ameer and Lord Northbrook, 
took place, at which the assurances 
which had been given to the Ameer by 
Lord Mayo were qualified and explained 
away; and it was a remarkable fact 
that from that date no letter from the 
Representative of Russia to the Ameer 
and no reply of his appeared in the 
Blue Book. Nevertieless, it appeared 
from a letter of General Kaufmann’s, 
incidentally quoted at page 64 of the 
Central Asia Papers, that subsequently 
to the Simla Conference General Kauf- 
mann, while at St. Petersburg, re- 
ceived at least two letters from the 
Ameer, one of them announcing the im- 
portant fact that the Ameer had ap- 
pointed Sirdar Abdoolla Jan his heir- 





apparent. During the succeeding years 
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Her Majesty’s present Government were 
disturbed by movements of the Russians 
in Central Asia, of which, however, they 
could get no information, except in- 
directly through Persia. They had, 
therefore, he contended, good reason to 
doubt the sincerity of the Russian pro- 
mises with regard to Afghanistan and 
to desire to establish a British Agent at 
Herat. Before any active step had 
been taken to inaugurate this policy, 
they had a further proof of Russian 
duplicity in the denial of Prince Gort- 
chakoff that General Kaufmann was 
acting at Cabul, while there were actually 
two Russian Agents there, and repeated 
communications with the Ameer were 
carried on. It was perfectly evident 
that Russia carried on a process of 
seduction in Afghanistan from 1870 to 
1876, and that before the policy of Lord 
Lytton had been put into operation, it 
accomplished its object by making the 
Ameer our enemy. For the difficulties 
that had arisen in that quarter, there- 
fore, he blamed neither the present Go- 
vernment nor the late Government, but 
Russia, who had flagrantly broken her 
understanding with this country. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON: Sir, 
before I address to the House the few 
remarks I wish to make upon the ques- 
tion before us I think it is-due to the 
House, as well as to myself, to state the 
reason whyI rise on this side of the 
House, instead of upon that from which 
I have formerly addressed it. It had 
not been my intention to say a single 
word in this debate, although I have 
carefully studied the Papers and made 
up my mind upon the question ; but the 
course of the debate in this House, and 
in ‘‘ another place, ’’ has shown me that 
the sole remaining cause of the war 
is a supposed necessity for altering the 
North-West Frontier of India. That, 
Sis, is a military question which all mili- 
tary men of any standing in the Army 
have studied, and upon which they have 
very strong opinions, It is a question 
wholly removed from Party politics ; and 
Iam sure the opinion of military men 
on one side of the House is as good as 
that of military men on the other. But 


I know well from past experience that 
if I rise on the other side of the House 
to state an opinion, although it be only 
a military opinion, that is not concurred 
in by some hon. Members opposite I 
meet with interference, annoyance, and 
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even obstruction which prevents my 
speaking freely. I do not refer for a 
moment to the courteous Member for 
Mid-Kent (Sir William Hart-Dyke), or 
any of his officially recognized assistants. 
Their conduct is always marked by 
courtesy and kindness. But there are 
some self-constituted lieutenants who 
think it their duty when a Member is 
not speaking in accordance with their 
views to cause him great annoyance. I 
have, therefore, thought it best, Sir, on 
this occasion to rise in the freer atmo- 
sphere on this side of the House. I 
wish, in the first place, to refer to what 
I consider the origin of the war which 
we are now discussing. I consider that 
it took its origin in the measure that 
was announced on the very first day that 
I took my seat in this House in 1876. 
On that occasion a measure was brought 
into Parliament, and I formed the opi- 
nion that that measure contained the 
germs of a policy which would bring 
trouble upon this country. That mea- 
sure has developed itself into what is 
now called ‘‘ Imperialism.” It has now, 
in my opinion, resulted in this war. Sir, 
I would wish to mention to the House 
what has not yet been stated, and which 
I think a very remarkable circumstance. 
The measure to which I allude, and 
which was announced to the Government 
of India on the 28th February, 1876, 
was not brought before this House for 
the second reading of the Bill until the 
9th of March, and it did not receive the 
Royal Assent until the 27th of April. 
But, notwithstanding that, we find that 
on the 28th February, 1876, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government sent to India detailed 
instructions for carrying into effect an 
Act of Parliament which was not passed 
till two months afterwards. I think, 
Sir, that was an instance of disregard for 
Parliamentary procedure which would 
be dangerous to Parliamentary govern- 
ment. The despatch to which I refer is 
addressed to the Governor General, Lord 
Lytton, and will be found at page 156 of 
the Blue Book. It is not couched in 
language notifying an expected mea- 
sure to be taken into his consideration 
and to be prepared for when it should be 
passed into law—explicit instructions 
are given to the Viceroy as to how his 
duties and relations were affected by 
the assumption of the Imperial title by 
the Queen, as if the Royal Titles Act 
were already a measure upon which 
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Parliament had decided. I think if hon. 
Members had known, during that heated 
discussion on this question, that two 
months before it was passed, and while 
we were discussing it in this House, the 
instructions for carrying it into effect 
were already in India, they would have 
been very much surprised. Now, Sir, it 
appears to me that the responsibility of 
this war rests upon the shoulders of 
one individual. It was announced at 
the Lord Mayor’s dinner by the Prime 
Minister for the first time that the Go- 
vernment thought it necessary to have 
a rectification of our North-West Fron- 
tier in India. Military men. immedi- 
ately inquired who was the author of 
this rectification. No one had ever heard 
of such a proposal. It had never been 
officially brought before the public in 
any document. Military men had al- 
ways congratulated themselves upon the 
strength of the North-West Frontier. 
Nature had given us a better Frontier 
than we could have devised for ourselves. 
But when this Paper was laid before 
Parliament, it appeared in a Memoran- 
dum from Lord Napier of Magdala. I 
find in that Memorandum this para- 
graph — 

‘“¢ Our policy of masterly inactivity, or rather 
of receding from every difficulty until what 
were matters easy of suppression have grown 
into serious dangers, has continued too long, 
and if it is maintained will lead us to disaster.”’ 


That was the opinion given by Lord 
Napier of Magdala in a Memorandum 
dated May 30 this year, and recorded at 
page 226 of the Blue Book. But if you 
look to page 134 of these Papers you 
will find there a despatch from the 
Foreign Department of the Government 
of India, dated Simla, June 7th, 1875, 
with six signatures, including that of 
Lord Napier of Magdala, in which it is 
said— 

‘*Much discussion has recently taken place 


as to the effect that would be produced by a 
Russian advance to Merv.” 


It goes on— 

“To anticipate the Russian occupation of 
Merv by any active measures or specific Treaty 
engagements would, in our opinion, be more 
likely to prejudice rather than to advance the 
interests of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire. . 
We would impress upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment our conviction that such relations will best 
be secured by a steady adherence to the patient 
and conciliatory policy which has been pur- 
sued by the Government of India for many 
years towards Afghanistan.”’—[Jdid. p. 135.] 


Sir Alexander Gordon 


{COMMONS} 
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That opinion was signed by Lord Napier 
of Magdala; and the House and the 
country have a right toknow the distinct 
reasons which have caused him now, in 
the year 1878, to change the strong opi- 
nions which he expressed, in 1875, in 
concert with the Government of India, 
Something more is required than a tele- 
gram of two lines, read by the Prime 
Minister in ‘another place.” That 
telegram stated that Afghanistan in the 
hands of another Power may deal a 
fatal blow to our rule, and that an ad- 
vanced position is necessary for our 
safety. Lord Napier, in the Memoran- 
dum which he sent home in May, 1878, 
said— 

“Tt has been frequently asserted, by people 
with pretensions to speak with authority, that 
we shall be secure if we remain within our 
mountain boundary. But this is at variance 
with all history. A mountain chain that can 
be pierced in many places is no security if you 
hide behind it. India has been often entered 
through her mountain barrier, which was never 
defended. India waited to fight the battle in 
her own plains, and invariably lost it.’’—[Jbid. 
p. 226.] 

But my opinion is that the country 
ought to be very cautious how it acts 
upon that opinion, even although it 
comes from one whom I respect so much 
as Lord Napier. In opposition to that 
opinion I would give that of the Arch- 
duke Charles, who, writing in the be- 
ginning of this century upon what the 
French call Za Grande Guerre, stated that 
a great many Generals adopt the erro- 
neous opinion that a country must be pro- 
tected by the establishment of a long 
line of posts, and neglecting the essen- 
tial principle of concentrating on deci- 
sive points, forgetting that by so doing 
they threw all the advantages into the 
hands of the enemy when he brought 
his whole force to bear upon a single 
point. The opinion of General de Faure, 
of the Military School of Instruction of 
Switzerland, is that the best method of 
repulsing an aggression consists in con- 
centrating as much as possible, and in 
occupying in force all positions from 
which rapid advances upon the attacked 
points can easily be made. The last 
opinion I will quote is that of a distin- 
guished officer of our own—General 
Hamley—who, in a work he wrote some 
time ago, said that whenever the theatre 
of operations was in a mountainous 
country, and although bodies of troops 
might maneuvre in the hills, the main 
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action of the campaign will be in dis- 
tricts which will be practicable for the 
movement of large armies. It is a very 
singular circumstance that that distin- 
guished officer this very afternoon de- 
livered a lecture upon this very question 
at the United Service Institution, under 
the presidency of Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
and I was pleased to observe that he 
still held his formerly recorded opinion 
--that it was not necessary to take a 
single yard of country in front of that 
which we now possess in order to keep 
that country in a proper state of de- 
fence. After the events of 1842, the 
Duke of Wellington wrote to Lord 
Ellenborough that ‘‘ No extension of our 
territory is desirable in India, even if a 
war for conquest could be justified ;” 
and in the House of Lords he said— 


‘‘Your Lordships would reject Afghanistan 
and Cabul, even if they were bequeathed as a 
peace-offering by Shah Shujah to England.” 


In a despatch from the Government of 
India, while he was a Member of it, 
addressed to the Government at home, 
Lord Napier said— 

“Should a foreign Power, such as Russia, 
ever seriously think of invading India from 
without, or, what is more probable, of stirring 
up the elements of disaffection or anarchy within 
it, our true policy, our strongest security, would 
then, we conceive, be found to lie in previous 
abstinence from entanglements at either Cabul, 
Candahar, or any similar outpost; . . in 
the construction of material works within Bri- 
tish India.’’—[_Afghanistan, No. 1, p. 44.] 


With these opinions before them I think 
I have a good right to ask why the Go- 
vernment have adopted a policy of ex- 
tending our Frontier in that direction ? 
It seems to me that if we advance at 
all in that direction we must advance so 
as to include the whole of Afghanistan 
—so as to obtain ample room for our 
armies to move, and to be supplied by 
the plains beyond the mountains. If 
we were to do that we should find our- 
selves in a position of considerable diffi- 
culty if France should attempt to carry 
out the design frequently attributed to 
her of annexing Belgium. No doubt 
we had entered into Treaties engaging 
us to defend Belgium in any such even- 
tuality ; but it would be awkward for us 
to raise our hands to prevent France 
from ‘‘ rectifying her Frontier’ in that 
direction, if we ourselves had annexed 
Afghanistan for a similar reason. It 
had been said that the Indian Frontier 
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had never been invaded ; but it must be 
remembered that India had never been 
attacked, since we had had it. If it ever 
were attacked, I am convinced that our 
present Frontier would be most gal- 
lantly defended. The Under Secretary 
of State for India has stated that during 
the last 28 years there have been 19 ex- 
peditions comprising 58,000 men. That 
gives an average of 2,000 men. I 
think it a very fortunate thing that the 
Frontier can be defended with so small 
a force. Too little pains have been taken 
to avoid the extremity of war. I find 
in a telegram from Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain the following very remarkable ex- 
pression :— 

‘‘Cavagnari reports that we have received a 
decisive answer from Faiz Mahomed, after per- 
sonal interview, that he will not allow Mission 
to proceed. Make another attempt 
to-morrow morning, and try to bring Faiz 
Mahomed to reason, or make him fire upon us.” 
—[Afghanistan, No. 1, p. 236.] 


“Or make him fire upon us!” 
That expression appears to indicate a 
very remarkable frame of mind, and to 
some extent goes to show that sufficient 
pains have not been taken to avoid this 
unfortunate contact. In the words of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe deprecating in the 
strongest manner a somewhat similar 
proposal, he said— 

“Tt was a trick unworthy of any Govern- 
ment, which, when detected, could not fail to 
excite jealousy and indignation ; and might not, 
impossibly, lead to war.” 


I have thought it my duty, intending to 
vote for the Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford, to explain to the House 
why I do so, because I fear the country 
is embarking in a most serious and 
hazardous policy. 

Mr. R. E. PLUNKETT said, he hoped 
if he were surrounded by any of the 
self-constituted lieutenants of the Con- 
servative Whip, they would not bring to 
bear upon him the system of annoyance 
of which the hon. and gallant Member 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) complained, 
and which he said compelled him to 
have recourse to the serener atmosphere 
of Opposition in order to state his 
opinions. He (Mr. Plunkett) contended 
that the alleged change of policy on the 
part of the Government did not begin 
with the letter which was sent to the 
Ameer’s Commissioner at Peshawur in 
July, 1876, and he held that it could 
be satisfactorily proved that at that time 
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there was a secret Russian Agent at 
Cabul. There had been evidence that 
the Envoy was at Cabul at that time ; 
and on the 14th of September there 
was a complaint from our Foreign 
Office on the subject. So that the 
point so strongly urged by some of the 
leading speakers opposite simply fell to 
the ground. The hon. Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) urged that 
the present Government had changed 
the policy of never sending a Resident 
Agent to Afghanistan. If, however, 
the words of Lord Mayo were to be 
taken as promising for all time that 
we should never send a Resident, it 
must be also taken that we had pro- 
mised we should never for all time 
send British troops into Afghanistan, 
or enter into a Treaty with the Ameer, 
which was absurd. Accusations had 
been made against Members of the 
Government in connection with the 
Papers which had been produced, which 
perhaps it would be better not to al- 
lude to. Attacks made by hon. or right 
hon. Members in presence of each other 
were within the limits of Parliamentary 
debate, conducted on a fair field, and 
before the most generous Assembly in 
the world; but when they attacked 
those who were not there to answer 
for themselves, it should be with more 
moderation than had characterized the 
language lately used against the Viceroy 
of India. He did not complain of the 
language used by the hon. Member 
for Bedford or the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court); but there was a point on which 
he thought they were almost entitled 
to ask for some explanation from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone). In 
the speech he made at Greenwich 
the other day he accused the Govern- 
ment of what really amounted to fraud 
and deceit, because, he said, they had 
suppressed three letters, which were 
the cause of the war. Now the three 
letters which the right hon. Gentleman 
said had been suppressed were identi- 
cal with the letter to which he had 
referred, and the right hon. Gentleman 
had the substance of the letters in his 
hand when he brought against Lord 
Lytton this portentous charge of dissimu- 
lation and fraud. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman having described them as start- 
ling and astounding, expressed a hope 


Mr, R, FE. Plunkett 
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that some explanation would be afforded 
of them. After making that speech and 
before he spoke in this House, the right 
hon. Gentleman might have consulted the 
Papers, where we were distinctly told 
the letters were copies of one another 
and might have acknowledged that he 
had been mistaken, but he took no 
such course. The letters were given in 
extenso in the Papers, where they were 
stated to be copies of each other, and 
this was what they said— 

“ T write this friendly letter to inform you 
that the 16th or 17th September has been 
fixed for the departure of a Mission of high 
rank from the British Government to Cabul, 
and that the Mission will start whether Nawab 
Gholam Hussein shall or shall not by that timo 
have had the honour of waiting on His Highness 
the Ameer. The object for which Mission 
is deputed is friendly, and the refusal of free 
passage to it, or interruption, or injury to its 
friendly progress will be regarded as act of 
hostility. Iam to explain that the Mission will 
not in any case enter capital of Cabul before 
expiry of the month Ramazan. In conclusion 
may you keep well.’’—[Afghanistan, No. 2,p. 21.] 
He (Mr. Plunkett) had no difficulty in 
seeing how the matter stood; but he 
probably read with less prejudice than 
the right hon. Gentleman. He listened 
attentively to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, who, he regretted, did 
not appear to feel himself bound to make 
some retraction of so baseless a charge. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that having 
begun with the notion of a friendly Mis- 
sion, we had gone on to a rectification 
of Frontier ; and if the result of the pre- 
sent war should be a rectification of 
Frontier we should certainly be driven, 
as soon as we had crossed the crests of 
the mountain ranges, to pour down to 
the valleys on the other side as surely as 
water poured down a hill. We must go 
further if we advanced at all. He would 
therefore offer a view of this question 
which, as far as he knew, had not been 
presented to the House. It had been 
assumed in this debate that we were 
deeply interested in the maintenance of 
Afghanistan as a free, strong, independ- 
ent and friendly territory. ' Its freedom 
and independence, indeed, might be 
limited so far that it must be free from 
all influence and all control except our 
own. In a very able paper, Sir Bartle 
Frere, with whom in many points he did 
not agree, had made some observations 
marked by very good sense. He pointed 
out what had been proved by experience 
over and over again—that, if twocivilized 
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States have between them a Power less 
civilized that Power will be a source of 
embarrassment to both. Now, he main- 
tained that so far from being a source of 
embarrassment to us, if Afghanistan 
ceased to be friendly, our position in 
India would be improved, even if Russia 
embodied Afghanistan in her own terri- 
tory. And why? For this reason—we 
should be near our base, while Russia 
would be far from hers ; we should have 
an admirable position such as we had 
now, Russia would have no position 
whatever; we should be well supplied 
and Russia ill supplied ; and we should 
have all our forces at our command, 
while Russia would be at a great dis- 
tance from her supplies. When he had 
the privilege three years ago of travel- 
ling in India, he went up to the very 
country to which the debate had refer- 
ence, and he took the utmost pains, by 
consulting all authorities, to investigate 
the Frontier question. As the result of 


his inquiries he found a general concur- 
rence of opinion among all authorities, 
civil and military, which fully confirmed 
the views expressed by the hon. and 
gallant Officer near him (Sir Alexander 


Gordon) in favour of the present Fron- 
tier, and protesting against any advance 
of it. Holding that opinion, he read 
with the greatest dissatisfaction the 
Oentral Asia Papers from end to end. 
More than that, the opinion which he 
put forward was the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Prime 
Minister himself had said that it was a 
wholly impracticable proposition to cross 
our present Frontier; and the present 
Foreign Secretary, who had a longer 
acquaintance with Indian affairs than 
the Secretary of State for India, had 
expressed a similar opinion. He be- 
lieved that we might defy all Russian 
intrigue in India aslong as we governed 
that country justly and honestly. He 
would now take into consideration what 
were our relations with Afghanistan 
when the present Government came into 
Office. The Ameer was not less favour- 
ably disposed towards us then than he 
had been for a long time before. In- 
deed, how was it possible for the Ameer 
to care very much for us? We had 
shown, over and over again, that we did 
not care the least for him or his dynasty, 
and that all we cared for was the main- 
tenance of Afghanistan. He was 
astonished to hear hon. Members com- 
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oad of Sir John Lawrence keeping 
imself aloof from the contest between 
the Ameer and his brother. It had 
been argued as if we ought to have 
known from the first that Shere Ali 
would besettled on the Throne ; whereas, 
in fact, that result was brought about by 
a mere accident —the death of his 
brother. The Ameer had nothing to 
thank us for, and the particular things he 
desired were those which the Govern- 
ment absolutely refused to concede. Lord 
Salisbury, on coming into office, started 
this question of improving our relations 
with Shere Ali without even ascer- 
taining whether they could be improved. 
The noble Lord, bent on doing some- 
thing, was led step by step, from Mission 
to Mission, until at last he got to the ques- 
tion of the rectification of the Frontier. 
When the Duke of Argyll asked Lord 
Salisbury in the House of Lords what 
he was going to do in this matter, he 
made an answer which had been de- 
fended by hon. Members opposite. The 
defence amounted to this—that Lord 
Salisbury was speaking by the card; 
that he himself said so; and that every- 
body who heard him must have been 
aware of the necessity of paying great 
attention to his remarks so as not to 
misunderstand them. Surely Lord 
Northbrook, who was in the House at 
the time, must have listened most at- 
tentively to Lord Salisbury’s remarks. 
Well, Lord Northbrook on that occasion 
made a short speech, in which he said 
that the policy of previous Governments 
had been to show the Ameer our desire to 
assist him with our advice whenever he 
required it, and not to press upon him 
the presence of British Residents in his 
territories, unless he really desired that 
they should go there and would give 
them a welcome. Whatever the in- 
tention of Lord Salisbury was, it was 
evident that his reply was misleading, 
and that it actually did mislead a man 
most competent to judge the question, 
as was shown by the speech of Lord 
Northbrook. More than that, Lord 
Salisbury heard those remarks of Lord 
Northbrook, but offered no correction of 
the misapprehension, although he cor- 
rected the statement of another noble 
Lord in reference to another question. 
This misleading policy on the part of 
the Government had recently received 
several exemplifications, and no time 
ought to be lost in stamping it with the 
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reprobation of Parliament. All these 
transactions, the progress of which was 
marked, as he had shown, by the cir- 
culation of misleading despatches and 
telegrams, culminated in a war which 
the House was now asked to pronounce 
to have been alike unjust and unneces- 
sary, those who opposed the war being 
described, amongst other epithets, as de- 
votees of peace at any price. He denied 
the accuracy of the description as far as 
he was personally concerned. They 
were told that it was impossible to ap- 
preciate the insulting and sardonic 
character of the Ameer’s reply to Lord 
Lytton unless they knew the Persian 
language; but what knowledge, he 
would ask, had Lord Lytton of Persian ? 
It was, perhaps, about on a par with his 
knowledge of the Servian language, 
and those who paid any attention to 
current literature knew the extent of 
Lord Lytton’s knowledge of Servian. 
His reason for supporting the proposal 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Bed- 
ford was that, being jealous of his coun- 
try’s honour, and anxious for her welfare, 
he saw that the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government tended to degrade the na- 
tional character, and, at the same time, 
to set an evil example to the people of 
India, who were placed under our charge 
for education as well as for government. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the de- 
bates upon this great question had been 
marked by the exhibition of great talent ; 
but there had been a good deal of bit- 
terness displayed on account of the sup- 
posed suppression of information. He 
did not think that these suspicions were 
justified to the extent that had been 
urged. He desired, however, to recall 
to hon. Members the fact, that the House 
had placed itself at a great disadvantage 
in relation to évery subject connected 
with India. By successive Acts Parlia- 
ment had cut off every source of inde- 
pendent information. Formerly, India 
was governed by the East India Com- 
pany, regulated to some extent by the 
Board of Control. The Directors of the 
East India Company were capable of 
being elected Members of this House, 
and some of the Directors were always 
Members of this House. Parliament 
afterwards exhibited its consciousness of 
the necessity for the preservation of in- 
dependent information, and of its au- 
thorised communication to this House, 
touching the government of India; for 
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by the Act of 1853, not more than three 
nominees of the Crown were added to 
the Court of Directors, while the Go- 
vernment was retained in the hands of 
the Company. Again, by the Act of 1858, 
which transferred the Government of 
India to the Crown, Parliament retained 
seven Directors elected by the East India 
Company, as independent experts, in the 
Council created by that Act, and among 
other reasons in order that the Council 
might serve as a source of independent 
information for this House and for Par. 
liament ; but he must remind the Mem- 
bers of the late Administration, that 
India was now governed under the Acts 
of 1869, chaps. 97 and 98, by which the 
independence of the Council of India 
was wholly suppressed. The first of 
those Acts constituted the Government 
of India not in the Council, as it stood 
in the Act of 1858, but directly in the 
Secretary of State for India; and, instead 
of retaining seven Members of that Coun- 
cil, elected either by the East India 
Company, or self-elected by the Council, 
they made every Member of that Council 
the nominee, the creature of the Secre- 
tary of State. By passing those two 
Acts the House had, in his judgment, 
deprived itself of the means of obtain- 
ing that current information, from any 
source independent of the Minister of 
the day, which was really necessary for 
the exercise of its functions in relation 
to the Government of India. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) had felt the effects of that. 
He proved it from this fact—He had 
looked through Hansard to ascertain how 
far subjects connected with India had 
been considered by that House during the 
last three Sessions. In order to ascer- 
tain the time devoted by the House to 
Indian subjects, he counted the pages of 
Hansard, and he had the figures here, 
and they proved that little more than 
one-thirtieth part of the time of the 
House during the last three Sessions 
was devoted to Indian subjects. That 
was a natural effect of the lack of cur- 
rent independent information with re- 
spect to Indian affairs. But for the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), to 
whom all honour was due, the House 
would have remained altogether with- 
out information. "When, however, hon. 
Members on the Opposition Benches rose 
and complained that they had been kept 
too much in the dark, he could not help 
reminding them that it was by their own 
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Acts, passed during a Liberal Adminis- 
tration—the Indian Acts of 1869—that 
they had effectually provided against re- 
ceiving independent information by hav- 
ing access to the Minutes of the Council 
and the independent opinions of experts. 
This was a very serious change, because 
it had always been held that it was es- 
sential to the safe government of India 
and to the retention of our Indian Em- 
pire that the action of “party” in this 
House and in Parliament should be, as 
far as possible, limited in its effects on 
the government of India. And what 
had they now? A Secretary of State, 
who must be a party-man, invested with 
the sole government of India. The hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) 
evidently entertained some feeling of 
this kind when he sought some oppor- 
tunity, apart from the proceeding on 
the Address to the Crown, so that the 
party feeling and action of this House 
should bear upon the actual Government 
in India ; since his Motion was couched 
in words condemnatory of the past con- 
duct of the Government. The Govern- 
ment refused him all facilities; and he 
(Mr. Newdegate) ventured to recom- 
mend the hon. Member at once to ap- 
point his Motion for some day at the 
command of the unofficial Members of 
the House. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) interfered. That right hon. 
Gentleman was more responsible than 
anyone else for the fact that the ques- 
tion before the House, which was in- 
tended to be a substantive Resolution, 
had been converted into an Amendment 
to the Address, thus giving the sub- 
stance of the Amendment an immedi- 
ate and distinctively party character— 
a character which, if too often repeated 
in its proceedings and maintained in 
its debates on Indian affairs, would 
incapacitate the House, in the opinion 
of the country, from exacting from Mi- 
nisters their due responsibility for the 
government of India; because, if the 
action of parties in the House were to 
be represented in the Government of 
India, the reproach of Shere Ali would 
be verified, and the Natives of India and 
their local Rulers would not know from 
year to year what policy or what treat- 
ment they were to expect from the Govern- 
ment of India. Nothing could so com- 
pletely shake their confidence; nothing 
could tend so essentially to endanger 
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our Indian Empire; and beyond this, 
what would be the effect of this Amend- 
ment, if it were carried, upon the posi- 
tion of our Army in Afghanistan? He 
was old enough to remember the events 
of 1838, 1839, and 1840, and the pre- 
sent circumstances were in many respects 
wonderfully similar. In 1837 the Rus- 
sian agent Vichovich was reported to be 
engaged in intrigues at Cabul. He was 
reported to have been poisoning the 
mind of Dost Mahomed, the Ameer, 
the father of Shere Ali, against this 
country and her government of India. 
It was a Liberal Government who, in 
1888, dispatched an expedition to Af- 
ghanistan. That was an ill-omened ex- 
pedition ; it was dispatched at too late a 
period of the year; and when he asked 
himself how he would vote that night, 
he could not help thinking of the pre- 
sent severe weather, and the position of 
our troops in Afghanistan. When, on 
the previous day, the hon. and learned 
Member for the City of Oxford (Sir 
William Harcourt) lauded the old policy 
in preference to the new, the hon. and 
learned Member’s speech touched a chord 
which vibrated, for he (Mr. Newdegate) 
was not in love with this new policy. 
It appeared to him that this war in Af- 
ghanistan was to be traced directly to 
the fact of the present Government 
having sent Indian troops to Malta last 
year—a measure in condemnation of the 
manner of doing which he had recorded 
his vote. He traced the present war 
directly to that expedition; and what 
had been the effect of it in other re- 
spects? Hitherto it had been the habit of 
that House to abstain from introducing 
into questions relating to European 
politics subjects connected with the go- 
vernment of India; European politics 
must ever be a matter of party debate 
and party action in that House. Now, 
if that House were habitually to adopt 
party action on questions relating to 
India, that would endanger our Indian 
Empire. If Indian subjects were to be 
mixed up with European politics, how 
would they be able to preserve conti- 
nuity and stability in the government 
of India from the disturbance of the 
party action, which was inseparable 
from subjects connected with European 
politics? At that hour of the night he 
would not presume further to trespass 
on the kindness of the House. But if 
he recorded his vote against the Resolu- 
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tion of the hon. Member for Bedford, 
which he felt he must do, he should do 
so from a sense of duty—of duty to our 
Army in Afghanistan, a duty dictated by 
the conviction—that if our Army should 
now hastily retire from that country we 
should never be able to re-establish our 
old position there. Hon. Members oppo- 
site should consider what would be the 
effect of the success of that Amendment. 
At that moment, when our troops were far 
advanced into a dangerous country in 
winter, would, under such circumstances, 
-hon. Members condemn the work of our 
Army and their action? [Cries of 
“No!” from the Liberal Benches.| At 
all events, by the success of that Amend- 
ment they would condemn the cause 
for which our Army was fighting. He 
was not in love with the new policy; 
but what chance had they, he asked, if 
the Amendment were carried, of re- 
establishing the old position? In his 
opinion, the time had not come when it 
might be safe to condemn—as he him- 
self might possibly be disposed to con- 
demn—much of the past in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of India, as it had 
now affected our relations to Afghan- 
istan. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Iam surprised that the hon. Member 
who has just sat down should have based 
the opposition he is about to give to the 
Amendment upon the effect which, if 
carried, it would have upon our Armies 
at present serving in Afghanistan. I 
think it has been made pretty clear, by 
those of my Friends who have had the 
opportunity of speaking, that whatever 
may be our opinion as to the justice of 
the causes which have led the Govern- 
ment to embark in this war, that there 
is no difference among us as to the 
necessity of supporting, by every means 
in our power, the gallant troops who are 
now engaged in it; and in no speech 
that has been delivered in any part of 
this House have I heard one single 
remonstrance against the opinion so 
expressed. And I am the more sur- 
prised that the hon. Member, who is 
generally so staunch a supporter of all 
Constitutional doctrines, should have put 
forward such opinions ; because it seems 
to me to amount to nothing less than an 
assertion that when once the Govern- 
ment has involved the country in a war, 
the Houses of Parliament are to be de- 
. barred from expressing any opinion as 
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to the justice of the war, or the policy of 
the Government that has led to it. The 
hon. Member also referred, in terms of 
some regret, to the personalities which 
have been introduced into this debate. 
I hope to be able to avoid the use of any 
personalities; but I must say that there 
is one thing which is still more to be 
regretted than the use of personalities, 
and that is the conduct which renders 
personalities natural or necessary. No 
doubt that is, and always will be, a 
matter of opinion; but as to the 
personalities that have been introduced 
into this debate, I can only say that we 
are ready to leave to the judgment of the 
House and of the country whether the 
personalities that have been introduced, 
or the conduct that has led to them, is 
the more deserving of censure. I stated, 
on the first night of the Session, that 
there was no difference of opinion among 
us as to the necessity of supporting Her 
Majesty’s Government in the prosecution 
of this war until an honourable con- 
clusion has been reached. I also stated 
that it seemed to me Her Majesty’s 
Government had a perfectly legal right— 
and I believe, strictly speaking, a Con- 
stitutional right—to involve the country 
in that war. But while I expressed that 
opinion, I believe I intimated—and if I 
did not do so then, I must do so now— 
that it was a very different matter 
whether it was wise, or prudent, or Con- 
stitutional, in the strictest and best sense 
of the term, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to involve this country in such a 
war, without giving Parliament or the 
country any opportunity of expressing, 
or even of forming, any opinion on 
the policy which had led up toit. Ican 
well understand that, in the course of 
long and protracted negotiations on a 
subject well-known and understood by 
the country, a critical moment may arise 
when it may be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to commit the country to an appeal 
to arms before it is able to take the sense 
of Parliament formally upon the ques- 
tion. But I must say that I do not 
recollect that there ever was any pre- 
cedent for the country finding itself 
committed to a war, while ignorant not 
only of the immediate cause which has 
provoked a declaration of war, but of 
the ‘whole course of the circumstances 
and of the policy which have led to it. 
It cannot be denied that up to a very 
few weeks ago Parliament had not re- 
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ceived from the Government the slightest 
information of the change of events in 
India and Afghanistan, which have been 
the cause of this war. It will not be 
asserted by the boldest Member of the 
Government, or by their boldest sup- 
porter, that any information has been 
youchsafed to us by them, either in the 
form of Parliamentary explanations, or 
in the form of Papers laid before 
Parliament. Nay, more, I think they 
will not be unwilling to acknowledge 
that information which might have been 
laid before Parliament has been de- 
liberately withheld. I said I would en- 
deavour to avoid all personal recrimi- 
nation; and I am not, therefore, going 
to enter into a subject which has been 
already so freely discussed—the correct- 
ness of the answers which have been 
given in this or the other House of 
Parliament when information as to our 
relations with Afghanistan has been 
asked for. The excuse which has been 
put forward with regard to the nature of 
those answers, is that nothing was stated 
in them which was not the fact; but I 
do not think that the Government them- 
selves will deny that, in the replies to 


interpellations which were addressed to 
them, they did not communicate the 
whole state of the case either in this or 


in the other House. We are told that 
there were reasons which prevented a 
full and frank statement on the subject. 
Now, ‘what I want to know is, without 
entering into the personal question, 
what those reasons were which induced 
the Government to abstain from making 
a free and full communication to Par- 
liament—what reason existed why the 
Government should not have laid those 
very Papers which are now before us on 
the Table of the House? [An hon. 
Member: They were not wanted.] The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman says they 
were not wanted. Does he mean that 
they were not asked for? [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] Exactly. My answer to him is 
that we were not in a position to know 
the real state of the case, and did not 
know what to ask for. But I would 
again ask, what was the reason which 
prevented the Government from laying 
the Papers on the Table? I suppose 
we shall be told that at that time, in 
1877, our relations with Russia were, as 
the expression goes, somewhat strained, 
and that it was not desirable in a matter 
of this kind, which involved, to a certain 





extent, our relations with Russia, that a 
full disclosure should be madeof the un- 
satisfactory state of our relations with 
Afghanistan. If that was the reason, it 
seems to me to be a totally inadequate 
one. Does the Government suppose for 
a moment that the Power with whom at 
the time our relations were supposed to 
be strained—that that Power of whose 
cunning and astuteness in diplomacy we 
have heard so much—was not accurately 
informed of all that passed between 
them and the Ameer, and that when they 
were concealing information from the 
House of Commons that they were con- 
cealing it from Russia also? I doubt 
very much whether they could for a mo- 
ment have laboured under that impres- 
sion; but even if such information with 
regard to our relations with Afghanistan 
would have been communicated to 
Russia in consequence of its having been 
laid before this House, I think the ad- 
vantages gained from laying it before 
Parliament would have far outweighed 
any advantage obtained by concealing it. 
If we had been furnished with this 
information, there would probably have 
been debates in this House on the sub- 
ject; and no doubt the Government 
would have been blamed then, as they 
are blamed now, for what we should 
have considered then, as we consider 
now, the clumsy and blundering manner 
in which these negotiations have been 
conducted. They would, unquestionably, 
have exposed themselves to an attack of 
that sort. But I think the result of 
an open discussion in the House of 
Commons, at that time as now, would 
have been to show, on the one hand, 
to the Government of Afghanistan, that 
no intention existed on the part of 
the Parliament or the people of this 
country — whatever intention might 
have existed on the part of the Go- 
vernment ; and I will not impute 
anything of the kind to them—to in- 
terfere in the slightest degree, or to 
diminish to the smallest extent, the in- 
dependence of their country. On the 
other hand, I think the result of the 
debate would have been to prove to 
Russia, that however great may be the 
desire which is felt on all sides of this 
House to remain on friendly terms with 
her, that no interference on her part 
with the integrity or the independence 
of Afghanistan would meet with the 
smallest countenance or approval from 
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any Party, or portion of a Party, in this 
House. I think that a great advantage 
would have been conferred by a full 
discussion of the subject in this House ; 
and it seems to me that, in order to avoid 
what might have been a Party embar- 
rassment, the Government has withheld 
from this House and from Parliament 
information which Parliament had a 
right to expect that it would receive, 
and which it would have received with 
the greatest benefit to India, and even 
to our relations with Russia and Afghan- 
istan. Passing from that point, I must 
put aside at this hour of the night a 
great number and variety of topics which 
have been the subject of much contro- 
versy and debate during the last four 
nights. I must put them aside—not 
because they are minor subjects, not 
because they are trivial, not because 
they are unimportant—but because the 
time at my disposal and the patience of 
the House would not be sufficient to 
enable me to go into them. I may, 
however, just refer in one or two words 
to some of the subjects which I cannot 
enter into at greater length. Charges 
have been made against the accuracy of 
the statements contained in the Papers 
laid on the Table. These charges have 
been designated as ‘‘trivial;’’ but, for 
my part, I cannot think that any ques- 
tion affecting the strict accuracy of the 
Papers which are laid before this House 
can ever be unimportant; and I must 
say that, so far as I have heard, no 
answer has been made, scarcely any 
answer has been attempted, to the im- 
peachment brought by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone) against the accuracy of much 
that is contained in these Papers. There 
is another subject which has been made 
a subject of considerable controversy, 
and it is far from unimportant. Much 
has turned upon whether the Ameer of 
Cabul has or has not ever at a previous 
time expressed his willingness to receive 
a British Resident. That is a subject 
well worthy all the attention which it 
has received, but it is one which it is 
useless to enter into, except at consi- 
derable detail; and it is one, therefore, 
which I must leave to the judgment of 
the House, after having heard all that 
has been said on the subject on both 
sides. There are still more important 
subjects upon which the controversy has 
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on both sides of the House: I refer to 
the conduct of Lord Lytton and the 
Indian Government in the proceedings 
preliminary to and during the Peshawur 
Conference; and, again, as to the con- 
duct of Lord Lytton and his Government 
in the measures taken in the autumn 
of this year for securing the reception of 
Sir Neville Chamberlain’s Mission, and 
especially regarding the imperious haste 
—as it is described on this side of the 
House —with which the Mission was 
pressed on the Ameer, and the manner 
and the nature of the Ultimatum which 
was finally addressed to him. These, Sir, 
cannot for one moment be described as 
minor points; they are subsidiary, per- 
haps, to the main issue; but they are by 
no meansofa minorcharacter. Without 
a thorough examination of the points 
which I have indicated, it is impossible 
for the House to decide upon what was 
the character of the policy of the Go- 
vernment ; and it is impossible to decide, 
without a thorough examination of these 
points, whether the object of the Go- 
vernment has really been to bring about 
a better understanding and better rela- 
tions between themselves and the Ameer; 
or whether, on the other hand, their 
object has been to impose conditions 
upon him which would, practically, have 
reduced him to the position of a vassal 
of the Sovereign; and, in the event of 
his refusing to accept them, to find the 
ground for adispute with him to invade 
his territory and to destroy his power. 
It is impossible to form an opinion upon 
these all-important questions, without 
a thorough examination of the mode 
and the spirit in which the negotiations 
were conducted; and I cannot help ex- 
pressing my gratitude—and, I think, I 
may say the gratitude of all who sit on 
this side of the House, at any rate—for 
the great care and labour and ability 
with which these questions have been 
entered into by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), 
my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), my hon. 
and learned Friend who addressed the 
House this evening, and others, who 
have entered at great length into this 
part of the subject. I wish also to say 
to the House, that if I refrain from 
following their footsteps in a minute 
canvass of all the steps of the negotia- 
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tions in the year 1876, and in the pre- 
sent year, it is not because I am not 
fully sensible of their importance and of 
their relevance to the subject now before 
us; but simply and solely because I feel 
that I could not enter into them without 
going again into that minute examination 
of the Papers laid before us, which I 
know that I, at least, have not the power 
of making sufficiently interesting to the 

House to justify me in asking it to listen 

to me at this time of the evening. 

Passing by these subjects, then, although 

by no means neglecting them, I want to 

ask the House to turn its attention for 
one moment to what I am afraid may, 

perhaps, alarm them, though I think 
they need not feel any undue alarm on 
the subject. I am going to refer for a 
moment to the despatch of Lord Cran- 
brook of the 19th November of this 
year; and I do not think the Govern- 
ment can complain that I should make 
it the text of a few observations. The 
Government have themselves put for- 
ward that despatch as asummary of all 
these proceedings and negotiations, and 
they cannot, therefore, complain if I 
refer a little to that despatch. I want to 
refer to the 9th paragraph, and that 
may be an intimation somewhat alarming 
to the House, after all the controversy 
that there already has been onthe subject. 

I can assure the House that I do not de- 
sire to refer to it in any spirit of personal 
imputation or recrimination—I1 do not 
desire to recur to that paragraph for the 
purpose of shifting the blame of what 
has occurred from one Administration to 
another; but simply because I think by 
reference to the 9th paragraph I can 
best place before the House what I want 
to advert to. If this debate is to be of 
any service to the country and both 
sides of the House—who I am sure 
desire that it shall not be in vain—it will 
be in that it will enable the country to 
form a better and a more balanced judg- 
ment upon the circumstances which have 
led to the departure of the Government 
from the old policy and the adoption of the 
new. There have been, as we all know by 
this time, for many years among Indian 
statesmen two policies. One has been 


described for some years—although I 
do not accept the sufficiency or the apt- 
ness of the description—as the policy of 
“‘masterly inactivity ;’’ and the other, I 
believe, has been described as the “ for- 
ward policy.” Almost every statesman 
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who has been responsible for the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs up to a short time 
ago—every responsible statesman—has 
been a supporter of what is described as 
the ‘‘ masterly inactivity” policy; and 
certainly no Member of any Government 
has ever been a warmer or more able 
advocate of that policy than the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who I presume 
will follow me. I suppose he will not 
deny that, warm advocate of that policy as 
he has been, he is now forced to abandon 
it; and what I think will be one salutary 
effect of this debate will be, that the 
country will more completely understand 
what is the difference between these 
two policies, and what are the reasons 
which have induced the Government to 
abandon that policy which they formerly 
supported, and what are the reasons why 
we think that they have been utterly and 
completely wrong in doing so. I think 
the account given in the paragraph of 
Lord Cranbrook’s despatch is calculated 
not to inform, but to mislead the country. 
The impression which is suggested by 
that paragraph is that in 1873 there 
existed a difference of opinion between 
Lord Northbrook and the Government 
of India and the Government at home, 
and that he was prevented by the Go- 
vernment at home from doing something 
which he considered necessary in the 
interests of India. I know that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have come forward to 
say that they are willing to accept Lord 
Northbrook’s statement, that there was 
no such difference of opinion. But that 
is not a satisfactory way of settling the 
matter. What we maintain—and what 
we think is shown from the Papers—is 
that upon the Papers that have been 
presented there never was any reason 
to suppose there was any difference of 
opinion between Lord Northbrook and 
the Government at home. I am prepared 
still further to assert, that not only was 
there no difference between Lord North- 
brook and the Indian Government and 
the Government at home, but that for two 
years there was no difference upon the 
main principles of his policy between 
Lord Northbrook and the present Go- 
vernment. This point was referred to— 
and ably referred to—by my hon. and 
learned Friend earlier in the evening; but 
it seems to me so important, that I think 
the House will excuse me if I say another 
word or two on the subject. The im- 
pression sought to be conveyed in this 
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despatch is that Lord Northbrook was 
prepared to make certain assurances to 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, but was pre- 
vented from doing so by Her Majesty’s 
Government. Shortly after that time that 
Government was succeeded by the present 
Government, and a little time after that 
—early in the year 1874—Lord Derby 
made a speech in the House of Lords 
upon this subject. I will not read ex- 
tracts from that speech—I am prepared 
to read one or two if I am challenged— 
for I think the Government will admit 
that it is not an unfair account of Lord 
Derby’s statement to say that when he 
was challenged in the House of Lords 
and asked what view the Government 
took of the assurances which had been 
given by Lord Northbrook in the Con- 
ferences of Simla in 1873, he certainly 
did not in any way seek to extend or to 
explain those assurances. If anything 
he rather indicated, although he did not 
complain of what Lord Northbrook, 
under the instructions of the late Govern- 
ment, had done and said, that, in his 
opinion, he had said quite as much as 
was prudent, and quite as much as 
the Government which he represented 
were willing to say. Perhaps it may 
be said that Lord Derby was a very 
cautious Minister, and that subsequent 
events have shown that his views upon 
these subjects were not in accordance 
with those of the rest of the Adminis- 
tration. But Lord Derby was, and re- 
mained for a long time after that speech, 
a Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He was the Member of the 
Government who was put forward to 
reply to the questions of Lord Napier 
and Ettrick upon this subject. The 
then Indian Secretary (the present 
Foreign Secretary) sat by his side, and 
his statements were accepted by his 
Colleagues as the exposition of the views 
of the Government. I might further 
prove my point by a more detailed refer- 
ence to his speech, but it is not neces- 
sary for me to do that; because for two 
years after the accession of the present 
Government to Office, I am prepared 
to assert—and these Papers show it— 
that no instructions were ever addressed 
to Lord Northbrook directing him to 
extend, to strengthen, or to explain the 
assurances which had been given in 
1873 by Lord Northbrook to the Ameer 
of Afghanistan. It is true that des- 
patches were addressed in 1875 to Lord 
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Northbrook, directing him to try a new 
policy—a policy that was, to a certain 
extent, new with the Ameer. But 
that policy had nothing whatever 
to do with the assurances which 
he had given, or was authorized 
to give, to the Ameer. On the 
contrary, it was Lord Northbrook him- 
self who pointed out to the Government, 
if they were determined to insist upon 
that reception by the Ameer of a British 
Resident which they thought necessary, 
that the only way in which there was 
any chance of such a proposal being ac- 
cepted was to extend the assurances he 
had been authorized by the late Govern- 
ment to give. Not even in their reply to 
Lord Northbrook, in December, 1875, 
was there the slightest hint or the 
slightest indication that, in the opinion 
of the Government, it was desirable to 
extend these assurances. That, Sir, 
seems to be a not unimportant fact. In 
these circumstances, what is the use of 
the Under Secretary of State coming 
forward in this House at the present 
time and telling us that Lord North- 
brook’s assurances to the Ameer were so 
vague and misty that it was impossible 
for him to understand them, and that he 
was not surprised if they puzzled the 
Minister ofthe Ameer? Why isthere any 
controversy between us on this subject 
when it is proved, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that up to the year 1875 there 
was no difference between either the 
Indian Government, or the late Govern- 
ment, or the present Government, as to 
the nature and the extent of the assur- 
ances and engagements which it was 
right and politic for this country to 
enter into with Afghanistan? Sir, it is 
true that a difference of opinion, which 
we shall very soon see was to bear fruit, 
did arise between the present Govern- 
ment and Lord Northbrook. The Go- 
vernment thought it was desirable—they 
thought it was necessary—that conditions 
should be imposed upon the Ameer of 
Afghanistan which had never been im- 
posed upon him before. They thought 
it necessary that he should be required 
to admit British Residents, not to his 
capital, but to various points in his ter- 
ritory. I am perfectly willing to admit— 
and it has been admitted by my hon. 
and learned Friend—that that was a de- 
mand which it was perfectly legitimate 
on our part to make, and which it is 
possible it might have been in the in- 
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terests of the Ameer himself to accept. 
There was only one objection to it, 
and that was the objection which was 
pointed out by Lord Northbrook and the 
Indian Government, that all experience 
showed, and all Indian authorities be- 
lieved, that this condition would never 
be willingly accepted by the Ameer, and 
that it could not be pressed upon him, 
except at the cost of forfeiting his 
friendly alliance. The Under Secretary 
of State, or an hon. Gentleman opposite, 
has said that subsequent events have 
proved that Lord Northbrook was wrong 
and Lord Salisbury was right; but has 
experience proved that? Why, the 
Government have tried the experiment 
with their own Viceroy and with their 
own Envoy. They had in their hands 
the selection of the time, the circum- 
stances, the manner, in which the pro- 
posal was to be made; and therefore we 
may assume that it was made under 
what I suppose they thought would 
be the most favourable circumstances; 
and it has failed—utterly and completely 
failed. Was Lord Northbrook right, or 
Lord Salisbury right, in this matter? 
Sir, lam not going to argue now whe- 
ther when the Ameer declined to accept 
the conditions which you sought to im- 
pose upon him you had, in strict justice 
and equity, a right to take advantage of 
that refusal to repudiate the engage- 
ments—the verbal engagements, but 
still the engagements—which had been 
entered into by various previous Vice- 
roys as to our relations with him. Iam 
not going to argue the justice of the 
course which you took. I do not want 
to argue that at this moment; but were 
your proceedings politic ? Iwill concede, 
if you like, for the purposes of that 
argument, that you had a right when 
the Ameer rejected your proposal, and 
the condition which you thought it neces- 
sary he should accept, to re-consider 
your relations with him. Well, you 
have considered them, and what has 
been the result? You had, I am thank- 
ful to say, not three courses open to you, 
but you had four; and I will enumerate 
them in the order in which it seems to 
me they were most likely to be advan- 
tageous to this country. You might have 
had, first, a friendly Afghanistan—that 
is, the Afghanistan which you tell us 
we might have had, and of which we 
missed the opportunity. Well, that may 
be; but it does not lie in your mouth to 
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say it; because, as I have just shown, 
you had two years and more in which 
you might have recovered that opportu- 
nity which you say we lost, and in which 
you might have gained the friendly Af- 
ghanistan which you say we neglected to 
obtain. The second policy open to you 
was that you might have had what I 
will describe as a sulky Afghanistan 
—that is, the Afghanistan which you 
say we left you. I do not think you can 
describe the condition of things in Af- 
ghanistan as we left them in any more 
unfavourable terms than that, and you 
might have many a worse bargain than 
that. There was not much that you 
wanted from Afghanistan. It is per- 
fectly true the relations of its Ruler were 
not friendly. He was unwilling to do a 
favour to you, and he was unwilling to 
accept one from you. But there was 
very little we wanted him to do. All 
we wanted of Afghanistan was that it 
should preserve its independence. We 
wanted it to be as jealous of interfer- 
ence from any other quarter as it proved 
itself to be of interference from us. And 
that was the condition in which we left 
Afghanistan. It was not, perhaps, the 
most satisfactory condition; but I main- 
tain it was not an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. What was the third alternative? 
You might have an unfriendly, an 
alienated, a hostile Afghanistan, and 
that is the Afghanistan which you have 
secured by your Peshawur Conference. 
That is the Afghanistan which you have 
secured by your letters, your interviews, 
your threats, your allusions to iron pots 
and earthen pipkins; by your hints 
about an understanding with Russia; 
about the iron band which was surround- 
ing the territories of the Ameer; about 
the rectification of Frontier which was 
to be made without reference to, or con- 
sideration for, the feelings of the Ruler 
of Afghanistan. That is the alienated 
and the unfriendly Afghanistan which 
you have secured. Then there is one 
policy worse even than this, and it is 
that which you appear to me to have 
begun, and which I am afraid you are 
determined to carry through. That is 
the policy of the military occupation 
either of the whole or a part of Afghan- 
istan. That is the fourth and, as I be- 
lieve, the worst policy of all. On this 
part of the subject I really hardly know 
where to begin or what arguments to use. 
Up to this time there had been so com- 
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plete an agreement among all authorities, 
military and civil, as to the impolicy of 
a military advance upon, and the occu- 
pation of, Afghanistan, that the difficulty 
is not to find arguments against it, but 
to select from the arguments against it. 
This is, to a certain extent, a military 
question, upon which I am not com- 
petent to speak; but I have not ob- 
served that we have been favoured with 
many military arguments in the course 
of this debate and upon the side of the 
Government. I am not aware that we 
have been favoured with any military 
arguments at all. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexan- 
der Gordon) to-night addressed to the 
House what appeared to me to be a 
very sound and a very powerful military 
argument; but I have not heard from 
the other side of the House any military 
opinion upon this subject at all. In- 
deed, Sir, we have not been favoured 
with a great deal of information during 
this debate from the front Bench oppo- 
site. The noble Lord the Postmaster 
General, who certainly has never been 
considered to be a very high authority 
on the subject of India, is the only 
Cabinet Minister who has addressed the 
House during these four nights. Al- 
though -the military administration of 
India is not immediately in his Depart- 
ment, I should have thought we might 
have been favoured by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War with the opinion of his advisers on 
the expediency and the advisability of 
a military occupation of Afghanistan. 
I am averse from troubling the House 
by reading extracts at this time of night; 
but I have said I am not a military 
authority, and I do not think I can do 
better—I feel certain I cannot express 
my views more shortly—than by reading 
one or two extracts from the opinions of 
military men of high distinction, who I 
do not think have been referred to in 
the course of this debate; and I simply 
read them because I can bring the 
views I entertain more shortly and 
much better before the House in that 
than in any other way. The first is 
the opinion of Sir Henry Greene, who 
is certainly not an advocate of the 
masterly inactivity policy, and who, I 
believe, is one of the advocates of 
a forward policy. Writing in 1873, 
and alluding to the Afghan tribes, he 
says— 
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‘“‘The country bordering on the valley of 
Peshawur and skirting the Pass leading from 
Jellalabad to Ismael Khan is held by various 
tribes of mountaineers, numbering perhaps 
200,000 men, who in many a border fight against 
other tribes have shown their high-courage. To 
occupy the valley of Jellalabad we should have 
to pass through and leave in our rear the most 
dangerous and numerous of these tribes, and we 
should also leave in our rear some of the most 
difficult defiles of the Jellalabad Pass. Having 
arrived, we should be surrounded by similar 
mountains, inhabited by the same warlike tribes, 
and the communications with Peshawur would 
be always most precarious. They are the most 
intractable people on the whole border country, 
and the necessity of sending frequent expedi- 
tions among them has proved this. It appears 
to me, therefore, that to place a force in their 
midst would be to place it ina position of great 
jeopardy. Consequently, I think our safest 
plan is to hold the Valley of Peshawur and to 
complete, as far as possible, the railway to 
Lahore, in order to re-inforce the garrison at 
Lahore as quickly as possible when necessary.” 


That is the opinion of Sir Henry Greene 
as to the occupation of Afghanistan. I 
have another extract which I should like 
to read, from an authority who, I dare 
say, will not command much respect from 
that side of the House. I do not quote 
it asan authority, but because the view 
is well put, and because it is the most 
convenient form of expressing my own 


opinion. It is a Memorandum by Sir 
William Mansfield, the late Lord Sand- 
hurst. He says— 


‘“‘T can conceive of nogreater political mistake 
than a course which would unite the whole popu- 
lation of Afghanistan in actual hostilities against 
us, and so compel us to meet their hostility on 
ground most unfavourable to us and entailing 
great waste of our forces. I believe nothing 
could be more true than that, supposing that at 
some future time Russia and England were en- 
gaged ina struggle for Asiatic dominion, that 
party will enter on the contest with great ad- 
vantages which has abstained from forestalling 
events by an invasion and annexation of Af- 
ghanistan. If it is assamed that Russia wishes 
to invade India through Afghanistan, it would 
become necessary to hold the country very 
strongly, otherwise the population would rise to 
drive out the invading army, and its forces 
might be divided in a most dangerous manner 
on ground most unfavourable to itself. In this 
manner Afghanistan would be a cause of weak- 
ness to Russia, and so would become our worst 
ally. If we invaded Afghanistan the problem 
would be exactly reversed, and Afghanistan 
would become our worst enemy. We should 
have to hold it with a force of some 40,000 or 
50,000 men, and at the same time to meet Russia 
with a great strain upon our resources, and under 
conditions most unfavourable to ourselves.” 


That is the most important part of the 
despatch, and nothing can be more true 
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than the case which is there put hypo- 
thetically. This question is not dis- 
cussed very much in the Papers laid be- 
fore us. There was one passage, how- 
ever, in a despatch from Lord Lawrence, 
which expresses the same ideas in very 
much the same language. So much for 
the military opinion upon the military 
occupation of Afghanistan. I know it 
is said that military opinions expressed 
two years ago are now very much over- 
weighted by the necessity of doing some- 
thing on account of the advance of 
Russia in Central Asia. Well, Sir, I 
want to know exactly what this advance 
in Central Asia is which has so alarmed 
the Government and impressed upon it 
the necessity of doing something. I re- 
ferred the other day to a despatch con- 
tained in these Papers—a despatch 
written in answer to one by Sir John 
Lawrence, pointing out not only what 
had been done, but what was likely to 
be done by Russia—which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) very properly reminded 
me was 10 years old. In that de- 
spatch the Government said that they 
felt not the slightest jealousy or alarm 
in reference to Russia in Central Asia. 
It was pointed out with extraordinary 
accuracy, as far as I am able to judge, 
not only what those designs have been 
in the past, but what they were likely 
to be in future years; and the right hon. 
Gentleman put the assurance aside with 
the utmost calmness, and stated that we 
had not the slightest cause for alarm. 
That is not the last pronouncement of 
the Government upon the subject of the 
advance of Russia in Central Asia. I 
cannot now go into details; but the 
House remembers very well the speech 
of the Prime Minister in this House, in 
1876, in which he expressed—I thought 
in a very reasonable and sensible way— 
his views with respect to that advance 
in Central Asia. Now we have these 
Papers, expressing, in the most frank 
and friendly manner, their perfect com- 
prehension of the course of events, and 
the entire absence of alarm and jea- 
lousy, both Governments being on most 
amicable terms. We know very well, 


while the Government were making 
speeches in this House, and were writing 
frank and friendly assurances to Russia, 
that they did feel alarm; that in 1876, 
when Lord Lytton went out, or when 
the despatches to Lord Northbrook were 
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written, the Government had begun to 
consider that the state of things affecting 
the Russian advance wasextremely grave, 
and demanded measures which they 
were pleased to call ‘‘of timely precau- 
tion.” They may be right; but what 
I want to know is, what the particular 
advance of Russia was that they con- 
sidered altered the situation, and made 
these measures of timely precaution, in- 
volving the invasion, and perhaps the 
annexation, of Afghanistan a necessity 
to us? I stated very generally the other 
night my ideas upon the Russian ad- 
vance. That advance may be a very 
serious one; but I do not care to be put 
aside generally by such a reply as— 
‘Oh! the advance of Russia has been 
terrible, and something must be done.” 
It is more business-like, and more pru- 
dent, to look the matter boldly in the face, 
and to say where we are threatened, and 
to point out the exact danger to which we 
are exposed. Is the actual invasion of 
our Indian Empire the danger which we 
may expect? I cannot imagine it is that. 
The Prime Minister himself has put 
aside that view ; for Lord Beaconsfield at 
the Guildhall the other night said that 
Her Majesty’s Government entertained 
no apprehensions of the invasion of 
India by our North-West Frontier. The 
noble Lord said the ‘‘aspect of the 
country is so forbidding, that I do not 
believe any invasion of our North-West 
Frontier could be possible.” It is true 
that Lord Beaconsfield is a great 
authority ; but there is a greater. The 
noble Lord the Vice President of the 
Council does not agree with him, and 
contradicts him in the flattest possible 
manner. He says it isa great mistake 
to suppose there is no danger of invasion. 
He says that the configuration of India 
and Italy very much resemble each other; 
that no country has been so often, or so 
successfully, invaded as Italy ; that India 
has also frequently been invaded. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I am 
very sorry to interrupt the noble Lord. 
What I said was that the only rea- 
son why the Afghans did not invade 
India was because we were a greater 
military Power; and I also pointed how, 
under certain conditions, we might cease 
to have this immunity from invasion. 

Tue Marqvess or HARTINGTON: 
I understood the noble Lord in his 
allusion to say that Italy and India, 
in their configuration, very much re- 
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sembled each other; that Italy had 
often been successfully invaded; and that 
India had also been previously invaded ; 
and if the argument was not pointed to 
the danger in which India stood of a 
formidable invasion, I really should like 
to know what point his observation has. 
It is true that India has often been in- 
vaded, and through these Passes; but 
I want to know whether India has ever 
been held before by a Power such as 
ours; and whether the danger of an in- 
vasion of India is not every day be- 
coming a danger less likely to occur? 
In the opinion of most men, I believe, 
the invasion of Afghanistan in 1838, 
under the influence of a scare somewhat 
similar to the present, was a great mis- 
take; but, at all events, Lord Auckland’s 
Government at that time had some 
excuse which the Government of this 
day cannot plead. Our power in India 
was not the same as it is now. Our 
power in India has been greatly consoli- 
dated since 1838. Our policy in India 
has been greatly consolidated by the 
wise administration of a succession of 
Viceroys, not the least of whom is that 
Viceroy whose name has been so often 
mentioned in these debates, and whose 
name has been mentioned with scarcely 
sufficient respect from the opposite 
benches. I am not certain; but I am 
rather under the apprehension that the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for India (Mr. E. Stanhope)—I 
hope I am not misrepresenting him— 
made some somewhat disparaging re- 
marks upon Lord Lawrence’s conduct 
at the time of the Mutiny. [Mr. E. 
Srannore: It was not I.] I beg your 
pardon; but disparaging remarks have 
been heard from that side of the House, 
and there can be no doubt that a violent 
attack has been made upon Lord Law- 
rence by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel), 
and we have not had the conduct of 
Lord Lawrence vindicated, as I should, 
under those circumstances, haveexpected. 
But I am sure that when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer rises he will not fail to notice these 
matters, for he is in so responsible a 
position for everything that Lord Law- 
rence has done with reference to the 
North-West Frontier. There is one 
other paragraph in the despatch to 
which I must direct notice. Writing 
in 1867 the right hon. Gentleman says, 
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addressing Lord Lawrence — ‘ Your 
Excellency is so intimately acquainted 
with the general views of the Govern- 
ment, and with the whole condition of 
Afghanistan, that the Government feel 
we may safely leave it to your discretion 
to act as you think best, in case any 
emergency should arise.” Now, Sir, I 
think, if the Members of the Govern- 
ment who have spoken before had their 
position in this matter in view, they 
would have taken an opportunity of 
vindicating the character and policy of 
Lord Lawrence from the attack which 
has been made upon him from that side 
of the House. Since 1838 the power of 
England has been greatly strengthened 
and consolidated in India; and in no 
respect has a greater or more remark- 
able change been made than in the im- 
provement of our systems of communi- 
cation. In 1838 it would have taken 
weeks, perhaps months, to mass any 
considerable portion of our military 
strength on our North-West Frontier. 
Now, in consequence of the system of 
railways and other improved means of 
communication, we could mass our whole 
available military strength in a compa- 
ratively short time to meet an army far 
from its resources and with difficult 
communications. It does seem to me 
the wildest idea that ever disturbed any 
Government in this country to think 
that there is the slightest danger to 
our rule in India from an army, ma- 
nosuvring far from its base, with diffi- 
cult communications, issuing through 
the narrow defiles and Passes of Afghan- 
istan to meet the disciplined forces— 
Native and European — of England 
ready to crush them. I know that 
actual invasion is not the only danger 
in that region—there is the danger of 
intrigue. That, I fully admit, is a more 
real danger than the one to which I 
have referred. But it is one which can- 
not be removed or done away with—on 
the contrary, it might be increased by 
any action in the direction of an advance 
to Afghanistan. Whatis the argument? 
It is, as I understand it, that if the Rus- 
sians are permitted to acquire an in- 
fluence in Afghanistan, they will make 
use of it by intriguing across the border 
of the Native States, in order to make 
them unfriendly. Is that prevented by 
our advancing and occupying either 
the whole or any part of Afghanistan ? 
Suppose that we do occupy the whole; 
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we do not get rid of Russian intrigue— 
on the contrary, Russia can intrigue 
from Bokhara. Russia has, then, the 
same opportunity to cross the border 
into Afghanistan, and into a far better 
field to work in. Supposing it is only 
the rectification of the Frontier, the 
annexation of a part of Afghanistan 
would give Russia a far better opportu- 
nity for intrigue in the remainder, and 
provide her, at the same time, with the 
very means. Either you displace the 
present Ameer from his Throne, or you 
have him hostile to you, enraged by the 
loss of a part of his territory, and what 
more convenient plea can Russia have ? 
Supposing you drive the Ameer out of 
his Kingdom across the border, has not 
Russia an equally good instrument for 
intrigue ; and how does the Government 
explain, how will it prevent the possi- 
bility of Russian intrigue advancing? 
I believe, on the contrary, such a course 
will hasten and facilitate any operations 
that Russia may desire in that direction. 
I am happy to admit—and have ad- 
mitted —the possibility of danger; it 
must be dealt with; it must be met as 
one of the facts which cannot be ignored. 
No one can suggest that Russia can be 
put back. It is a difficulty which the 
Government must face, and face as best 
they can. Itis for them to prove that 
the only way.it can be dealt with is by 
an advance to meet Russia. If it is to 
be dealt with, I believe, in the opinion 
of the most eminent statesmen, that 
Russian intrigue will be best met by a 
wise and prudent administration of our 
own dominions. But supposing that it 
has to be met and dealt with by some 
direct means, then sooner or later we 
must deal with Russia herself. I am not 
advocating any rash or hasty proceed- 
ings with regard to Russian intrigue. I 
do not know what explanation Russia 
may give of her advance; but Iam quite 
sure that you will not stop Russian in- 
trigue by merely punishing a subject 
upon whom Russia is practising. You 
will not stop Russia by punishing or 
even by dethroning the Ameer—you 
will only give her new and increased 
opportunities of playing her game more 
effectually than she would be able to do 
in any other way. For these reasons, it 
appears to me that the policy you have 
adopted—a hostile policy—is about the 
most unwise which you could have 
chosen. We have been asked very often 
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in the course of this debate—‘‘ What 
would you do under the circumstances ?” 
I think the answer given by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Greenwich 
is a sufficient answer. It is a question 
which I do not think any Government 
has a right to put to any Opposition. 
How are we to say, when we think 
that your conduct has been a succession 
of mistakes, what is the precise position 
which we should have taken under the 
circumstances? But I will say—although 
I do not admit that the question is one 
to which we are bound to give an an- 
swer—that there are one or two things 
which I think it is possible we should 
do. I will say that, whatever the result 
of this war, the more speedy its con- 
clusion and the greater its success the 
better—I will say that, whatever the 
result of this war, no permanent occupa- 
tion of any part of Afghanistan, con- 
trary to the wish of any of its inhabit- 
ants, ought to be sanctioned. I believe 
that any strategical advantage which 
might be gained—I doubt whether the 
balance of military opinion is that any 
advantages would be gained—would be 
dearly purchased with the lasting ill- 
will of the whole of the people of 
Afghanistan. It will be difficult, cer- 
tainly; but it may not be an impossible 
task to convince the people and the 
Ruler of Afghanistan that we do not 
desire to interfere with their interests ; 
and I believe that no proof, no better 
proof, could be given to them than that 
after a successful war we should retire 
within our own boundary without an- 
nexing one inch of their territory. I do 
not think we could find any more 
effectual or better barrier against any 
possible dangers we may apprehend 
from the advance of Russia than the 
conviction that such a proceeding on 
our part would give to the minds of the 
people of Afghanistan of our real desire 
for their independence. "What have the 
people of that country done to lead us to 
suppose that they have already sacrificed 
their independence to Russia? It is we 
—and we alone—who have thrown them 
into the arms of Russia; and the only 
policy in my mind by which the errors 
of the last two years can be repaired is 
to replace once more in the minds of the 
Afghan people the conviction that their 
independence is as great an object to 
us as it is to themselves. There is 
one more indication of policy I may 
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suggest. Whatever else may be done, I 
think the present Viceroy should be re- 
called. I admire the genius of Lord 
Lytton, and I believe that in Europe his 
diplomatic talents would be useful; but 
I cannot help saying that as a military 
diplomatist in India he is a mistake. 
Sir, I think that Lord Lytton should be 
recalled ; because he appears to me to be 
the incarnation and embodiment of an 
Indian policy which is everything which 
an Indian policy ought not to be. Ex- 
cept when some danger or some trouble, 
such as the present, threatens us, we do 
not see or hear very much of what goes 
on in India. But when during the last two 
years we have had a glimpse of what is 
passing in India, what have we seen of 
Lord Lytton ? We have seen him at one 
time mimicking at Delhi the forms and 
state of the Mogul Emperors, and obscur- 
ing in the minds of the Princes and of the 
people of India the real nature and the 
real sources of the greatness of our rule, 
by endeavouring to impose upon them 
an imitation of the pomp and state of 
former days. We have seen him at 
another time fidgeting about the harm- 
less eccentricities of the Indian Press. 
Now, in these Papers we see him—I do 
not think the sight is calculated to im- 
press respect for our rule in the mind of 
any Indian Prince—at this Conference 
at Peshawur, addressing the puzzled 
and frightened Envoys in a letter, which 
seems to me to be composed of language 
borrowed partly from a lawyer’s letter, 
and partly from a tale of Zhe Arabian 
Nights. Sir, I am afraid that if we are 
to part with Lord Lytton, we shall have 
to part with something besides. I do 
not expect that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will recall him. I do not think it 
would be just or generous to do so. 
Lord Lytton has faults; but all Lord 
Lytton’s faults are not the faults of 
Lord Lytton alone. Iown he has faults 
—great faults—but his fault has been 
that he is only too faithful an embodi- 
ment of the policy of the Government 
he represents. This policy is either a 
part of, or the result of—or perhaps 
both—of the policy we have had for the 
last two years. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have boasted of a spirited foreign 
policy, and all the time they appear to 
me to have acted like men possessed 
with the most abject and most unworthy 
terror. Not a movement could take 
place in any part of Europe or Asia, but 
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that it was discovered by the Govern- 
ment that some harm was threatened, 
that some danger impended to English 
interests or English honour. An in- 
surrection takes place in Bosnia—the 
Government immediately rush off to 
buy shares in the Suez Canal. The Bul- 
garians revolt against their oppressors, 
and there is immediately a cry of 
‘British interests in danger.’ Well, 
Sir, it is not difficult to find a reason— 
Her Majesty’s Government seem to me 
to have no confidence in the strength of 
England, or in the resources or energy of 
Englishmen. Like most men who are 
deficient in true courage, they make great 
parade of their courage and of their 
power. They bring over 8,000 Indian 
troops to Malta, and they leave it to be 
understood that behind them are the 
whole troops and resources of the Indian 
Empire. All this time that they are 
parading this demonstration of Indian 
troops, Russia is preparing, without os- 
tentation and without anybody knowing 
anything about it, a trap which they felt 
quite certain Her Majesty’s Government 
would fall into—which Her Majesty’s 
Government have fallen into, and which 
has given occupation to the 8,000 Indian 
troops in Afghanistan. It will be for- 
tunate, indeed, if it does not give oc- 
cupation to troops from England 4lso. 
I hope—I cannot express any confident 
opinion—that this is a policy of which 
the country has had nearly enough. I 
agree with the opinion which has been 
expressed by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Oxford (Sir 
William Harcourt). I do not care how 
soon the country has an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion on this policy. 
We have been told—and I have no 
doubt we shall betold stillmore freely and 
more openly in the country than we have 
been told in this House—that we are 
indifferent to the honour and the great- 
ness of our Indian Empire. The impu- 
tation has not been made, that I know 
of, by any hon. Gentleman in this debate. 
It is one which is so false that I can 
searcely condescend te deny it. But 
there are some of us who have read some- 
thing of the way in which that Indian 
Empire was raised and was extended. 
There are some of us who have watched 
that Empire contending with difficulties 
and dangers which, compared with any 
that now threaten us, are as the moun- 
tains and gorges of the Himalayas com- 
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ared with the hills and valleys of an 
English county. We have read also the 
history of the events which led to and 
which caused the only check that in 
recent times our arms have ever received 
in India, and the only blow which our 
power, and, if you like, our prestige, in 
India hasever received; we have watched 
Lord Canning, and the band of heroes 
by whom he was surrounded in the 
midst of the tremendous dangers of the 
Indian Mutiny, meeting them with the 
calm courage of Englishmen. It is, 
Sir, because we believe that the present 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government is 
founded rather upon an imitation of the 
errors which have marred than of the wis- 
dom which has saved our Indian Empire, 
that we ask the House to-night to express 
its condemnation of the policy which has 
resulted in its present position. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or trot EXCHE- 
QUER: I must confess, Mr. Speaker, 
that Iam somewhat puzzled at the mo- 
tives which can have actuated the noble 
Lord in the last few sentences he has 
addressed to the House. We have 
heard from him a temperate and, I will 
not deny, a well-argued speech upon 


matters of great importance which 
have been brought before us in this de- 


bate. But towards the end of that 
speech the noble Lord, without any 
accusation having been levelled against 
him—as he himself confesses—in- 
dulged in an outburst of patriotism, 
and of admiration for the greatness 
of this Empire, and especially of 
our Indian Empire, which, I confess, 
had it not been for one or two 
casual expressions, I should have felt 
great difficulty in understanding. But 
a word or two which fell from the 
noble Lord furnished us with the key of 
the matter. He gave us very clearly to 
understand that this was not a speech 
addressed to the House of Commons, 
but was intended for the hustings. 
Well, Sir, when the proper time may 
' come for meeting our constituents, we 
shall not be afraid to measure swords 
with the noble Lord. Meantime, let us 
understand what it is that we in the 
House of Commons have to-night to de- 
cide upon; and let us consider frankly 
what the issue is which the noble Lord 
has raised. I thank him for the dis- 
tinct way in which he has raised that 
issue towards the conclusion of his 
speech. Throughout these long de- 
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bates we have been sometimes rather at 
a loss to know what the precise issue 
was that we were met here to try. 
Sometimes one point, sometimes an- 
other, was presented to us; but to- 
night, at the close of the debate, the 
noble Lord, in his character of Party 
Leader, has very frankly and fairly said 
that the real and true object of the 
whole matter is to turn out the present 
Government. [‘‘No, no!”] I hear 
cries of dissent. I do not know whe- 
ther they proceed from the opposite side 
of the House; but the statement of the 
noble Lord could hardly be plainer. I 
may say for myself and for my Col- 
leagues that we in no degree complain 
of an attack so directly and fairly 
made. There was only one point in 
that attack which I did hear with regret 
and with some degree of pain, as 
coming from the noble Lord. It was 
when he commenced his attack upon the 
Government by suggesting that the first 
thing to be done was to recall the Indian 
Viceroy. In that he was anticipating, 
of course, what came afterwards; be- 
cause anything more impossible—any- 
thing more disgraceful—than that the 
Government at a crisis of this import- 
ance, and in the pursuit of a policy for 
which they themselves are responsible, 
should recall him who is charged with 
the conduct of that policy in a distant 
part of the Empire, it would be impos- 
sible to imagine. The noble Lord did 
not intend that; because he said imme- 
diately after that the recall of the Viceroy 
must inevitably mean also the downfall 
of the Ministry. Of course, it must; 
and, therefore, I would ask him why, 
with his patriotic feelings so loudly 
expressed—and I have no doubt so 
honestly entertained—did he use lan- 
guage which is calculated, as long as we 
have our Viceroy in India, to shake his 
position there? Turn out the Ministry 
if you can; replace them if you will; and 
when you have taken their places, recall 
the Viceroy, and substitute another in 
whom you have greater confidence. 
But, for heaven’s sake, while he still 
remains in that anxious and important 
charge, do not endeavour to debase him 
in the eyes of those over whom he 
rules by heaping on him epithets and 
appellations which are not directly con- 
nected with his policy, but which are 
calculated to lower him in the eyes of 
those amongst gyhom he is now placed. 
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A greater injustice was never done to 
any man. His policy, and the policy of 
the Government, is, of course, a fair 
subject for criticism. But I am bound 
to say his merits are systematically 
ignored and overlooked, and that he is 
‘‘checked like a bond slave, all his 
faults observed and conned by rote.” 
Everything which can be urged against 
not only his policy, but the minor inci- 
dents of his life, is brought against 
him; and we are taught—and our 
fellow-subjects and the Native Princes 
of India are to be taught—that this 
man, the Representative of the Go- 
vernment and the power of England 
in that Empire, is such as_ the 
noble Lord has represented. I will ap- 
peal to the condition of India as 
against the patriotic outburst of the 
noble Lord. Never was there a time 
when the people of India were more 
loyal; never was there a time when‘the 
Native Princes were better affected to 
our Government than at the present 
moment, and in all those matters on 
which you challenge our policy. You 
say we were wrong in bringing the 
Native troops to Malta. [ Opposition 
cheers.| Yes, of course you do; and 
that we were wrong in organizing 
this expedition into Afghanistan. But 
this, at all events, you will not deny— 
that in this expedition, and in all these 
movements, we have had not only the 
Native soldiers, but the Native Rulers 
cordially and heartily with us, and 
in favour of your present Governor 
General. Is not all this something of 
an evidence of the regard and the 
respect with which the policy and the 
conduct of England are regarded in 
that portion of our dominions? Do 
you suppose that we should have been 
able to obtain, and to retain, that 
respect and that cordial support on the 
part of our Native soldiers and Native 
Princes and Indian subjects if we were 
for a moment liable to all the charges 
which have been brought against us? 
Now, Sir, I am most reluctant at this 
late hour of the night to detain the 
House at any great length; but it 
is necessary for me to throw myself 
upon the indulgence of the House. 
The noble Lord has truly said that 
but few of the Members of the 
Cabinet have addressed the House. 
Indeed, my noble Friend the Post- 
master General is the only Member 
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of it besides myself who has done go. 
But we have *been supported by my 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke), 
by my hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for India (Mr. E. Stanhope), and 
by my noble Friend the Vice President 
of the Council (Lord George Hamilton) 
—all three of whom are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with these subjects, and all 
three of whom, I venture to say, have 
done their part in this debate in a man- 
ner that leaves nothing to be desired. 
If others of my Colleagues have not 
spoken, it has been from no _ indis- 
position on their part to take their 
share in the labour of the debate, but 
from a feeling that there were many 
Members who wished to speak, and from 
a natural desire not to interfere with 
the opportunities of these hon. Members. 
AsI said a little while ago, we have 
been a little confused by the issues that 
from day to day have been raised in this 
debate ; and I venture to think that it 
will be of the greatest importance that 
we should endeavour to clear our minds 
as to the real issues presented to us by 
this Motion. Before I proceed to this, 
I am bound to take notice of—I will not 
call them side or bye—issues which have 
been raised, and which it is impossible 
to leave unanswered. I do not intend 
to go into these questions of detail as 
to the accuracy of certain parts of the 
Papers—properly raised and very ingeni- 
ously argued by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone)—because I think he was very 
fairly and very fully answered by my 
noble Friend the Vice President of the 
Council (Lord George Hamilton). 
[Lronical laughter from the Opposition. | 
Be that as it may, these are questions 
which the House has before it; they 
have been argued on both sides; and it 
only remains to give the verdict on the 
pleadings on the one side or the other. 
There are, however, one or two ques- 
tions upon which it is my duty to say a 
very few words. We have been charged 
with a great many offences; with of- 
fences against Parliament, against the 
law, and against the Constitution. 
Though I hope, considering the very 
large field that I have to travel over, 
and the important questions that I have 
to raise, that I may be excused: from 
going too minutely into these questions, 
yet it is impossible that I should not 
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take some noticeof them. With regard 
to our violation of the law, my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Greenwich 
says that is a sin which we are so 
very much accustomed to commit that 
we have almost rendered the House 
callous to it, and that he hardly 
thinks it worth while to take notice of 
such a trumpery thing. With regard 
to that, therefore, I will not go into de- 
tails. Ido not for a moment admit that 
we have in any degree violated the law. 
I believe that we have entirely kept 
within it, and that we are perfectly in 
consistence with the law in its letter and 
in its spirit. ButI will not argue that 
question, for it has not been much dis- 
cussed. Well, then, it has been said 
that we have been guilty of reticence, 
and even of worse than reticence, in mis- 
leading the House; and very severe 
remarks have been made both upon my 
noble Friend, Lord Salisbury, my noble 
Friend, Lord Cranbrook, and myself, 
with regard to some of our sins of 
omission and commission. I do not in- 
tend to go at length into these matters. 
My noble Friend, Lord Salisbury, has 
been spoken of in this House in a man- 
ner which I think was unworthy of the 
Member who used the expression. The 
language of the hon. Member for the 
Elgin Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff) was such 
as under no circumstances should have 
been used in this House; but I do not 
think that is worthy of any serious re- 
membrance. My noble Friend has ex- 
plained in the House, where the state- 
ment was made, the grounds of his 
statement—and I think we may leave 
the matter very well where he has 
placed it — that he was called upon 
to answer particular questions, and 
that he answered them with reserve. 
[Opposition cheers.] Yes; with a re- 
serve which he stated at the time that 
he was exercising. He stated that he 
was obliged to speak with reserve, 
and could only give negative answers. 
I think that anybody who would take 
the trouble — which I suspect very 
few have done — really to read the 
whole of the conversation which then 
took place, will form a very different 
opinion of my noble Friend’s language 
from that which has been so current 
in this House. With regard to Lord 
Cranbrook’s despatch, that, perhaps, oc- 
cupies different ground, and upon that 
my noble Friend has spoken at length 
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eat energy in the other 
ave endeavoured, on pre- 
vious occasions, to explain generally 
what our views are ; at I utterly deny 
that there was anything unfair or un- 
reasonable in the statements contained 
in the celebrated 9th paragraph of that 
despatch. We accept entirely the dis- 
claimer by Lord Northbrook of the con- 
struction which we have put upon his 
part of the transaction; but I say now 
—as I have said before—that to per- 
sons reading those telegrams, and com- 
paring one with another, the impres- 
sion which was made on our minds was, 
I think, a very natural impression. 
At all events, it was a 
which, whether the Viceroy was over- 
ruled by, or whether the Viceroy co- 
incided with, the Home Government, 
does not really very much matter to the 
main argument of the despatch, which 
was that the policy adopted in 1873, 
either dictated by the omnia at 
home, or by Lord Northbrook himself, 
was a policy which produced a certain 
effect. With regard to myself, I really 
do not know whether I am accused se- 
riously of having attempted to mislead 
the House in the speech to which refer- 
ence was made. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) told me that I was to be com- 
pared to a dentist trying to soothe a 
timid child by holding out quieting and 
soothing promises and statements. I 
have read and re-read the discussion to 
which reference is made, and I can see 
nothing in what I said that was, in the 
slightest degree, chargeable either with 
misleading the House, or with failing to 
give proper information. The question 
then raised was the question of Quetta. 
Now, I frankly admit—it is no admis- 
sion, because I réadily say—that at the 
time I was at the India Office the ques- 
tion of the occupation of Quetta was 
the particular form which was then 
given to what is called the ‘forward 
policy ;” and I have always been—and 
I have been reminded that I was and 
always have been—an opponent of 
what is called and known as the ‘‘ for- 
ward policy.” Quetta being then the 
word which was, as it were, the flag of 
that policy, when I heard there was 
something going on about the occupa- 
tion of Quetta, I frankly admit that I 
became somewhat alarmed. I came 
down to the House and saw my noble 
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Friend, Lord Salisbury, and my noble 
Friend the Under Secretary of State 
(Lord George Hamilton), to know what 
it was. I was told what it was, and it 
was this —It had no connection with 
the forward policy, or with any idea of 
advancing to meet the Russians; but 
the occupation, as it was called, of 
Quetta was the movement of a certain 
number of troops in company with one 
of our Commissioners with a view to 
the settlement of certain questions which 
had arisen in Khelat. It was a totally 
different question from that of an 
advance to anticipate Russia. When 
I was challenged particularly by the 
noble Lord after that discussion to say 
what I had to say upon that subject, 
I began by admitting that I was not 
very well acquainted with the details 
of the matter, and then I repeated my 
own articles of faith. I held them, and 
I still hold them, and I deny that I 
misled the House. Passing from these 
personal matters, I wish to take no- 
tice of two very serious statements 
which have been made in the course 
of this debate. They are serious 
statements, because they go forth with 
the imprimatur of Members of autho- 
rity in this House, and because they 
are calculated to have great effect in 
India, and to do great harm in other 
countries, by giving the impression that 
there is something underhand and dis- 
creditable in the style of our proceed- 
ings, and in the way in which our 
diplomacy is conducted. A great deal 
has been said about an expression 
which was used by my noble Friend, 
Lord Salisbury, in his despatch of the 
19th of November, 1875, directing, or 
recommending, the Government of India 
to find, or, if need be, to create, an 
opportunity of communicating with the 
Ameer, in order to induce him to re- 
consider his views as to the reception 
of a friendly Mission. [Mr. Fawcert: 
To find a pretext.] I beg the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. These are the 
exact words used by my noble Friend— 

“‘ The first step, therefore, in establishing our 
relations with the Ameer upon a more satisfac- 
tory footing, will be to induce him to receive a 
temporary Embassy in his capital. It need 
not be publicly connected with the establish- 
ment of a permanent Mission within his 
dominions. There would be many advan- 
tages in ostensibly directing it to some object 
of smaller political interest, which it will not 
be difficult for your Excellency to find, or, if 
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need be, to create.”—[Afyhanistan, No. 1, 
p. 149.] 

That seems to be regarded by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite as a most objec- 
tionable passage. But let me just say 
something about it. It occurs in a 
despatch of November 19, which is an 
answer to a despatch written from Simla 
on the 7th of June, and signed by Lord 
Northbrook and the Ministers of his 
Government. This was the recommend- 
ation of Lord Northbrook and the 
Members of his Government— 

“We recommend that no immediate pressure 
be put upon the Ameer, or particular anxiety be 
shown by us upon the subject, but that ad- 
vantage be taken of the first favourable oppor- 
tunity that his own action or other circumstances 
may present for the purpose of sounding his 
disposition and of representing to him the 
benefits which would be derived by Afghanistan 
from the proposed arrangement.”—[Jdid. p. 
133.] 

So that, to my mind, the chief difference 
between thefirst proposal and the second 
letter is, that the one was written by 
Lord Northbrook’s Government and the 
other was written by Lord Salisbury. I 
can conceive of no fair interpretation 
which can be put upon Lord Salisbury’s 
words which distinguishes them from 
the words of Lord Northbrook. I do 
not wish this to be considered as if it 
were a mere matter of retort. It was 
said the other night that nothing was 
more common in diplomacy than that 
opportunities should be taken to seek 
some reason for discussion when im- 
portant subjects were involved, which 
it was not thought desirable to approach 
too abruptly. Murmurs were heard at 
that, as though there were something 
discreditable in such conduct. I venture 
to say that I could find scores upon 
scores of such instances—some of them 
taken from Colleagues of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
himself. But I donot wish totake modern, 
and perhaps Party, precedents. I will 
take an authority which I think will be 
recognized as one that is above suspicion. 
Certainly, there is no statesman whose 
name and whose praise have been more 
frequently in the mouth of the right. hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
than those of Mr. Canning; and there is 
no Englishman whose name _ stands 
higher, for everything that is honest 
and straightforward, than the name of 
the Duke of Wellington. Well, let me 
read from an Instruction given by Mr. 
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Canning to the Duke of Wellington, in 
the year 1826— 


‘‘ His Majesty the King having been pleased 
to make choice of your Grace to convey to the 
Emperor Nicholas His Majesty’s congratulations 
on his Imperial Majesty’s accession to the Throne 
of Russia, I have received His Majesty’s com- 
mands to take advantage of the favourable op- 
portunity which your Grace’s access to the Em- 
peror and to his Ministers will afford, for ascer- 
taining the real views of the new Emperor with 
respect to the affairs of Turkey and Greece, and 
for endeavouring to come to some direct and con- 
fidential understanding upon that subject with 
the Court of St. Petersburg.” 


I will leave myself there; andI can only 
express my own conviction that these 
words are an illustration of the old 
saying—that one person may steal a 
horse, while another may not fod over 
a hedge. We have had some very 
serious remarks made upon the apparent 
disregard and repudiation of their as- 
surances by the Government. Nothing 


more serious, I think, can be alleged 
than that the English and the Indian Go- 
vernments are indifferent to the sacred- 
ness of the assurances which may be 
given, however those assurances may be 
given. 


There has been no repudiation, 
that I can find, of verbal assurances, or 
of any other. WhatI understand by the 
repudiation of an assurance is, that if an 
assurance is given, and if the occasion 
arises upon which that assurance is 
relied on, and it is not acted up to, 
then I consider there isa breach of faith 
which is, in the highest degree, to be 
condemned. But what was the case 
here? There was no repudiation what- 
ever of any assurance upon which we 
were called upon to act. What took 
place was this—Notice was given to 
the Ameer that, in consequence of un- 
certainties which had arisen from the 
different constructions which were put 
upon verbal assurances which were 
vague, and to which he attached one 
meaning and others another, it was 
desirable to put an end to those assur- 
ances and to substitute for them a clear, 
well-defined, carefully drawn-up Treaty, 
which would be intelligible, and from 
which there would be no escape. That 
was what was done, not that we drew 
back from our verbal assurances. I 
have heard it said—it was said by the 
hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. Whit- 
bread) himself—that he believed Shere 
Ali put a more favourable construction 
for himself upon the words of Lord 
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Mayo than they were intended to bear. 
So he did also upon the words of Lord 
Northbrook ; and it was because there 
was this great difficulty of dealing with 
him, because he put different construc- 
tions upon mere loose verbal assurances, 
which could be repeated one way by one 
person and another way by another 
person, that Lord Lytton desired that a 
Treaty should be substituted. That is 
the whole explanation of that of which 
such incorrect accounts have been given. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I am anxious to 
come to a clear understanding as to the 
real issue before us; and in order that 
we may have that clear understanding of 
the issue, it is important that we should 
have a clear understanding of the oc- 
casion and the causes of these hostilities. 
That is a point which has been very 
much obscured in the course of the dis- 
cussion. We have been told by some 
that we have gone to war to get a scientific 
Frontier ; by others that we have gone 
to war to punish the Ameer for the sins 
of Russia ; and various other statements 
have been made which I think will be 
dispelled by a consideration of what the 
real cause and the real occasion of the 
war was. What was the immediate oc- 
casion of the hostilities? It was that a 
friendly Mission sent by the Government 
of India to the Ameer of Cabul was re- 
pelled by him, in territory not his own, 
by force and under circumstances which 
gave his act the character not only of a 
defiance, but even, to some extent, of a 
menace. It was absolutely impossible, 
when matters had been brought to that 
pass—[ Cheers |—no; let us go step by 
step and listen to me—it was absolutely 
impossible that after that we could do 
anything but that which we did. After 
giving the Ameer the fullest opportunity 
of recalling and apologizing for his con- 
duct, we could have done nothing less 
than take the steps which we did. We 
could not have remained inactive. AsI 
said the other day, the security of our 
Frontier and our dominion in India de- 
pends upon the conviction of the Indian 
people that we are both just and strong ; 
that we are strong not only in the 
sense of having strength, but of being 
prepared, if necessary, touse it. What 
would be the consequences if any of our 
subjects should be under the impression, 
which the Ameer himself was under, 
that there was a greater power than our- 
selves, and that we were afraid to meet 
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that power? Depend upon it any 
faltering or quavering at that moment 
would have been productive of the most 
serious and fatal consequences. It is 
said —‘‘You might have gone and 
reckoned with Russia.” But the point 
was not that Russia had sent a Mission 
to the Ameer, but that the Ameer had 
refused our Mission. The connection of 
the sending of the Russian Mission was 
this—that, in the first place, it disproved 
and cut from under his feet the ground 
upon which he had always refused to 
receive our Mission. He had said—‘ I 
cannot receive it, because I cannot with 
safety allow Europeans at my Court; and 
secondly, because, if I did so, I should be 
obliged to receive the Russian Mission 
also.” A Russian Mission had been re- 
ceived —and received under circum- 
stances which seemed to show anything 
but a friendly feeling of the Ameer 
towards ourselves. I should like to read 
a very few, but very significant, words 
from the conversation at Simla, on; the 
7th of October, 1876, between Sir Lewis 
Pelly and the British Native Agent at 
Cabul— 

** Another reason advanced by the Ameer for 
declining the Mission was, that a pretext would 
thereby be afforded to the Russians for deputing 
a similar Mission to Cabul; that the circum- 
stance of their having given assurances to the 
contrary would not stop them ; that the Russians 
broke Treaties at pleasure, were very pushing in 
their policy, and feared no one.” 

Let me call attention to the next few 
lines— 

“The recent political history of Europe showed 
that the English were unable to compel the 
Russians to adhere to Treaties, and were equally 
impotent to arrest Russian aggressions.” —[ did. 
p. 181.] 

That was very shortly after the Black 
Sea Treaty had been torn up. It would 
never have done for us to allow that idea 
to get abroad in India. It is bad enough 
that it should be in the mind of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan ; but if it should 
be supposed in India that we are unable 
to stop Russia, I will leave anyone to 
consider what the consequences would 
be. I was cheered just now when 
I said that it was when matters 
came to this pass that we jwere 
obliged to do what we did. I have, of 
course, to acknowledge the fact, and that 
is what I am about to come to, that the 
main issue raised by the hon. Member 
for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) is not so 
much as to what was done after the 
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Mission had been repelled, as it was 
a condemnation of the policy which he 
says led to its being so. I imagine the 
hon. Member would accept that as a 
fair description of the greater part, at all 
events, of his speech. He has endea- 
voured to show that the bad state of 
feeling between us and the Ameer, which 
immediately gave rise to this repulse, was 
produced—if you are to believe him, en- 
tirely produced—by the action of the pre- 
sent Government. The hon. Member has 
a most convenient mode of dealing with 
these questions. He was complimented, 
in the course of the debate, on his skilful 
handling and management of the Blue 
Books. I quite admit he has a very 
skilful mode of managing them. The 
other day he gave us a history of these 
transactions in a manner which was quite 
agreeable to listen to, from the skilful and 
easy manner in which he dealt with 
a complicated and difficult task. But 
there is one part of his method which, I 
must confess, I thought was more to be 
admired than imitated, and that was 
the’ cool and quiet way in which he 
began at page 129, as if there had been 
nothing before that. At page 129, after 
the first despatch that Lord Salisbury 
wrote, things, it appears, began to go 
wrong. Ex illo fluere et retrd sublapsa 
referrt spes Danaim. We can hardly 
admit that the whole of the mischief 
really arose from the conduct that was 
pursued after page 129, and from no- 
thing else. The hon. Gentleman, when 
he was managing and reading his 
extracts, found occasionally that there 
was one great secret for making his 
tale complete and consistent, and at 
the same time not wearying to the 
House, and that may, perhaps, be 
best described by the title of a little 
book, some of us I dare say have seen, 
Where to Stop and Why. Thehon. Mem- 
ber read and laid great stress upon 
a portion of the Memorandum of Dr. 
Bellew and his communications with 
the Envoy at Peshawur. He read a good 
deal, telling us at the same time that this 
Envoy was particularly free and frank 
in his communications with Dr. Bellew, 
as he certainly was. In particular, 
he read us a passage to show how it 
was that the confidence of the Ameer 
had been turned from the British Go- 
vernment. But he stopped short just 
before this curious paragraph—‘“‘ Now I 
will tell you what has turned the Ameer’s 
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confidence from your Government.” 
Considering he was particularly confiden- 
tial to Dr. Bellew, that was surely worth 
knowing— 

“ But what came to pass in the time of Lord 
Northbrook? Iwillnowtell you. Lord North- 
brook wrote to the Ameer on behalf of Ya- 
koob Khan, . . to send him back to 
Herat. The Ameer was angry, and resented 
this interference.” —[Jbid. p. 195.] 


and he goes on to explain what his 
grievances are. They turn out to be 
this, which has remained, as we know 
by subsequent evidence, in his mind, 
and remains there—rankles in his mind, 
asthe chief grievance he has against us. 
Do not let it be supposed that we find 
fault with Lord Northbrook for his in- 
terference. No. Butthe argument ad- 
dressed to us is that anything we have 
done which has caused offence to the 
Ameer must be wrong; while any- 
thing done by Lord Northbrook which 
gave offence to the Ameer is to be 
judged on its own merits. That has 
run all through this debate. There are 
two standards. There is one which is 
two applied to us, and another which is 
applied to our Predecessors. I am 


sorry that I am now obliged to go into 
a matter of considerable importance, 
though it seems to be rather of a per- 
sonal nature, which has been put to me 


very distinctly, and in a manner 
which I cannot possibly avoid answer- 
ing, especially by the hon. Member 
for the Elgin Burghs (Mr. Grant 
Duff), by the noble Lord, and by others. 
It has been said to me—‘‘ What is 
the explanation of your own turn of 
policy? How is it that you who, 
according to these despatches, appear at 
one time to have been, and are known 
to have been, an advocate of one policy, 
have completely turned round and be- 
come an advocate of another?’ Well, 
I do not admit the charge; but in order 
to explain my position, it is necessary 
that 1 should endeavour to clear up an- 
other matter which, I think, has not been 
made quite clear in any of these discus- 
sions, and that is what the policy of 
Lord Lawrence actually was. Certainly, 
as I understood and accepted it—and as 
I think I shall be able to show I had 
very good grounds for believing it to be 
—that policy was different in several 
respects from what it has sometimes 
been reported to be. It was a policy 
which, if pursued to its consequences, 
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and under the circumstances which have 
since arisen, must necessarily have led to 
the views we now entertain. The views 
of Lord Lawrence have been stated in 
many ways. They are officially re- 
corded in despatches in this Blue Book. 
But I have asked for, and received, the 
permission of Lord Lawrence to read 
some extracts from private letters ad- 
dressed to me by himself while I was 
Secretary of State and he was Governor 
General upon this subject, in which he 
expresses himself with more freedom, 
and which, I think, will show rather 
more clearly what his real views were. 
This is a letter which he wrote to me at 
the very first moment of receiving by 
telegraph the information that I had 
been appointed to the office of Secretary 
of State. It was a letter which he 
wrote in order to put me in possession of 
his views upon many of the particular 
topics of the day, and part related to 
the affairs of Afghanistan. He says— 


“There is only one other subject on which I 
wish at present to trouble you. Hitherto we 
have steered clear of all Afghan troubles; we 
allowed the contending factions to fight out their 
own battles on their own resources. The Ameer 
Shere Ali has been, I anticipate, practically 
beaten without hope of recovery, unless he re- 
ceives foreign aid, or some very extraordinary 
turn of fortune should take place. His only 
hold of Afghanistan is the possession of Herat 
and the country in its vicinity. He is not 
a man, however, to sit down and content 
himself with the remnants of his kingdom so 
long as he has life’ He has now sent down 
one of his Envoys to the Commissioner of 
Scinde. ... Until I hear what this Chief 
has to say, I can come to no definite conclu- 
sion; but I anticipate he comes to seek aid from 
us, and probably with an intimation that he will 
be compelled to seek assistance from the Per- 
sians, or even the Russians. Now, it is one 
thing to leave the Afghans alone to fight 
out their own battles, and quite another to 
stand by in the same attitude when others are 
interfering. Ido not think there is much to 
choose between the two parties in Afghanistan. 
I do not think that either of them is in the 
least degree to be trustedif any strong induce- 
ment were to arise in which it was the interest 
of the ruling power to turn against us. I do 
not think any one Chief if he were to obtain 
supreme authority could count on retaining it 
for six months. But though little inclined to in- 
terfere, and with little expectation of doing real 
good, I think, on the whole, it would be the 
best course, if Shere Ali adopt the policy I have 
indicated, to tell him plainly that though we 
have not helped him yet we have taken no part 
on the other side. That we still cannot consent 
to send him aid, yet so long as he can hold 
Herat by his own power we will continue to 
maintain our Treaty with him, and recognize 
him as the Ruler of Herat. But that if he 
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should resolve on calling in the aid of Russia 
or Persia, and either of those Powers should 
send him material aid, it would lead us 
to give assistance to his enemies, the two 
brothers who are now in possession of Candahar 
and Cabul.”’ 


That was a letter which was written by 
Lord Lawrence on the 9th of March, 
1867. Subsequently he wrote a letter 
on the 18th of August, in which he refers 
to a rumour that Persia had designs on 
Herat. He goes on to say— 


“Neither of the Afghan parties are in the 
slightest degree trustworthy, and both would 
equally use us for their own purposes. ... If 
the news whichI send you prove true, I am for 
helping the party now in power with money and 
arms to maintain their position. Of the two 
parties I rather prefer the one which is out, 
that of the Ameer Shere Ali; but this seems to 
me to be one of secondary importance. If he 
fail to recover power we shall have done good 
service to his enemies. If he succeed his position 
would be precarious, and he would, in all pro- 
bability, be willing to make common cause with 
us. In that case I should help him. There 
would be no treachery to the other party in 
this, for I would let them know in the first in- 
stance—indeed, they already know—that such 
would be our policy. All Afghans are prepared 
for such changes. They understand that we do 
not care for this or that Chief; but that we 
desire Afghanistan should not fall into the 
hands of any foreign Power. In this feeling 
the great body of the Chiefs and the people 
would go with us.”’ 


These are the letters which I received, 
and which preceded the official letter 
which will be found in the Blue Book. 
When that letter arrived I circulated it 
among my Colleagues in the Cabinet, 
and I made some memoranda of my own 
upon it, from which I will read a short 
extract showing my own views. I 
wrote— 


“T think that it would be reasonable that we 
should either hold ourselves absolutely aloof 
from Afghanistan politics and recognize the 
de facto Ruler of the day, whoever he may be, 
or that we should so far ally ourselves with one 
Chief as to support him with arms and sub- 
sidies,as Sir John Lawrence proposes, should 
occasion require it. But I cannot bring my 
mind to the proposal that we should subsidize 
first one and then the other, according as acci- 
dent brings up Shere Ali or Abdul Rahman to 
the head of affairs. I have great confidence in 
Sir John Lawrence's knowledge of the Afghan 
character ; but I doubt whether such a course as 
this would be compatible with our own, or 
would be understood by the public. I think, 
however, that he might safely tell Shere Ali 
that any tampering with the Persians as respects 
Herat will lead us to give aid to his rival.’’ 


That shows the principle of the policy of 
Lord Lawrence at that time, and such 
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it continued to be—that is to say, we 
held the great object to be to exclude 
the influence of any foreign Power in 
Afghanistan. Well, then, there is the 
other point in Lord Lawrence’s policy. 
The other point was, that we were not to 
be led by a fear of the advance of 
Russia into advancing beyond our own 
Frontier to meet her; and he argued 
that against those who said that it was 
desirable that we should counteract the 
efforts of Russia in Bokhara or the 
other Khanates by advancing ourselves 
into Beloochistan, Quetta, and other 
parts. Lord Lawrence always said— 
‘That is a wrong policy. Wait until 
Russia comes nearer, till you see the 
real moment of danger has arisen, and 
then defend yourselves within your own 
Frontier.” At the same time, he says in 
one of these letters—‘‘I am not igno- 
rant of the faults of our own Frontier.” 
That was accordingly the policy Eng- 
land adopted. The hon. Member for the 
Elgin Burghs speaks of this policy as 
Lord Lawrence’s second policy, and then 
asks me why I have changed my policy? 
If Lord Lawrence, who has spent all his 
life in India—and of whom no one can 
speak too highly for the great services 
he rendered to England, or for his 
knowledge of the Indian character, and 
especially of the Afghan character—was 
himself induced to lay aside his first 
policy and to take up his second, surely 
it may not be thought unreasonable that 
one who had come so recently to the 
study of Indian affairs might also be 
allowed to have a second policy. But I 
do not admit that it is a second policy. 
I say it is a development of the first, 
according to the change of circum- 
stances. So long as the Russians were 
only moving in Central Asia, so long as 
their movements were confined to Bok- 
hara, or Khiva, or any of those Kha- 
nates, although we might find reason 
for remonstrating against some of their 
proceedings, I think it was not a case 
for advancing beyond our Frontier to 
meet them. But when there was a Rus- 
sian Mission sent to Cabul, and sent 
avowedly because there was an un- 
friendly feeling between England and 
Russia, avowedly because Russia thought 
that was a point at which we were 
vulnerable, I say all the circumstances 
on which Lord Lawrence founded his 
policy of inactivity, of not advancing, 
were so completely revolutionized that 
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the very arguments which we supported 
in one case and in the one policy would, 
I think, have supported us—would cer- 
tainly have supported me—in taking a 
totally different view of what was to be 
done in Afghanistan. This is a matter 
upon which there has been no inconsist- 
ency whatever. I do not wish to throw 
any blame upon the Russian Govern- 
ment for sending a Mission. The 
world was, as it were, turned upside 
down at that period; and when that 
happens you must not be surprised 
to find a few chairs and tables out 
of their places. No doubt when the 
state of our relations is considered, it 
was not unnatural that Russia should 
send a Mission to Cabul for the purpose 
of seeing what it could do there that 
might be injurious to us. But though 
not unnatural it was very significant. It 
showed that these bugbears were now 
becoming pretty tall bugbears. It was 
all very well, in 1867, to take up one 
ground on the understanding that the Rus- 
sian advance in Central Asia would stop 
there. I believe we should have been 
acting very foolishly if we had advanced 
to meet it half-way. But it is a very 
different thing when the circumstances 
are changed. That is the explanation 
of the policy which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have pursued, and which, to 
a certain extent, has been, no doubt, a 
departure from the policy of the past. 
It has been a policy forced upon us by 
events. I can only say for myself that 
when we had to consider what was to be 
done when we heard the Russian Mis- 
sion was at Cabul, the alternatives which 
presented themselves to me were these— 
If we had done nothing it would have 
been a weakening of our position and 
an alarm to our population. It is said— 
“Why not go to Russia?” Well, we 
remonstrated with Russia; but, as I 
have said, the grievance against Russia 
was one not easy to remove quickly. 
That, also, would not have met the par- 
ticular difficulty with which we had to 
deal, which was the impression produced 
in India by these manifest advances of 
Russia, What would the people of India 
have known of your negotiations with 
St. Petersburg or Livadia, of all the 
notes passed and the explanations given, 
and the promises made, and the orders 
sent, and the delays which would have 
taken place in the reception of those 
orders, and all the while the Russian 
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Mission a fact, and received and made 
a great deal of in Afghanistan? If we 
had taken more peremptory measures 
for its withdrawal, that might have 
brought about a more serious conflict 
than that in which we are at present 
engaged. What we proposed to do was 
to meet in the most friendly and, at the 
same time, the most efficacious mode the 
difficulty in which we were placed. 
We thought we would send a friendly 
Mission to counterbalance the Russian 
Mission at Afghanistan. Had it been 
received—and we had every hope that it 
would be received—all the difficulty 
would have been got over without any 
quarrel whatever. Unfortunately, the 
matter had gone too far. We have 
been told that we have been vicariously 
punishing one man for the sin of 
another. The course we took was 
with no idea of punishing anybody at 
all. Our object was to counteract the 
move of Russia by that which we be- 
lieved to be at once the most salutary, 
and, at the same time, the most effi- 
cacious course. So far as the Border 
Tribes are concerned, nothing can 
be clearer than our duty to them. We 
applied to them to give us a safe con- 
duct. They gave it through their own 
territory, where the Ameer had no busi- 
ness ; and when they had done that, they 
said—‘‘ Give us protection. We have 
for your sake incurred the wrath of the 
Ameer—he is our enemy,” and we were 
bound by every consideration of justice 
and policy to give it tothem. I thank 
the House for having listened to me 
with so much patience and at such an 
hour. There is much more that one 
could say; but I think I have said 
enough to make good my case. I will 
merely repeat that the views of the 
Government, and more particularly the 
personal views of my noble Friend, 
Lord Salisbury, and myself, might, 
perhaps, have been more charitably 
considered by those who remember 
what our views in former times have 
been. I was glad to see the noble Lord 
the Member for the Haddington Burghs 
(Lord William Hay), and hearing 
him speak in the House. I could not 
help remembering that the last time 
we crossed swords in an Indian de- 
bate was at a time when I was carrying 
out a policy initiated by Lord Salisbury, 
but. somewhat coldly looked upon by 
Members of the Liberal Party, for the 
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restoration of the Principality of Mysore 
to a Native Ruler. I think it is hardly 
from those who have held such views 
as that, that you would expect to find 
a policy of annexation proceeding. No- 
thing can be more contrary to our feel- 
ing, nothing can be more contrary to 
our principles, than such a policy as 
this. On the other hand, charged as 
we are, and still may be for some little 
time longer, in spite of the noble Lord, 
with the fortunes and the destinies of 
this great Empire, we intend to do our 
duty by it, and not to be deterred 
by any misrepresentations that may be 
made of us. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELLsaid, many 
Members who had had great experience 
of India, and who had held the highest 
offices there—such as the hon. Member 
for Orkney (Mr. Laing), the hon. and 

allant Member for Sunderland (Sir 
Dicer Havelock), and others—had de- 
sired to speak. They would have an 
overwhelming case, if they asked for an 
adjournment ; but he acknowledged that 
it would be most inconvenient, as that 
was the last day of the week. He 
hoped, however, it would be understood 
that those Members who could not do so 


now would have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing what they now felt on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett). 


Question put. 
The House divided :— Ayes 
Noes 227: Majority 101. 
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AYES. 


Bentinck, rt. hon. G.C. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, Lord C. 
Beresford, G. De la P. 
Beresford, Colonel M. 
Birley, H. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 

Bourke, hon. R. 
Bourne, Colonel J. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Cartwright, F. 
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Chaplin, H. 
Charley, W. T. 
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Davenport, W. B. 
Denison, C. B. 
Denison, W. B. 
Denison, W. E. 
Dick, F. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Douglas, Sir G. 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Edmonstone, Admiral 
Sir W. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 
Elliot, G. W. 
Elphinstone,SirJ.D.H. 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Estcourt, G. 8. 
Ewart, W. 
Ewing, A. O. 
Fellowes, E. 
Finch, G. H. 
Floyer, J. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Forsyth, W. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gardner, J. T. Agg- 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Garfit, T. 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gathorne-Hardy,hn.A. 
Gathorne-Hardy, hn.S. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E, 
Giffard, Sir H, 8. 
Giles, A. 
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Gilpin, Sir R. T. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Goldney, G. 
Gordon, W. 
Gore-Langton, W. 8. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Goulding, W. 
Grantham, W. 
Greenall, Sir G. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Guinness, Sir A. 
Hall, A. W. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 
Hamilton, Marquess of 
Hamilton, hon. R. B. 
Hamond, C. F. 
Hanbury, R. W. 
Harcourt, E. W. 
Hardcastle, E. 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hay, rt. hn. Sir J. C. D. 
Heath, R. 
Helmsley, Viscount 
Herbert, H. A. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hermon, E. 
Hervey, Lord F. 


Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, A. S. 
Holford, J. P. G. 
Holker, Sir J. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Holt, J. M. 
Home, Captain D. M. 
Hood, Captain hon. A. 
W. A. N. 
Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hubbard, E. 
Hubbard, rt. hon. J. 
Isaac, S. 
Jervis, Col. H. J. W. 
Johnson, J. G. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Jolliffe, hon. S. 
Jones, J. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
King-Harman, E. R. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, T 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Learmonth, A. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Lee, Major V. 
Legard, Sir C. 
Legh, W. J. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Leighton, S. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Leslie, Sir J. 
Lewis, C. E. 
pie 
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Loyd, 8. 

Lloyd, T. E. 

Lopes, Sir M. 

Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Mac Iver, D. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Mandeville, Viscount 
Manners, rt. hn. LordJ. 
March, Ear] of 
Marten, A. G. 

Master, T. W. C. 
Mellor, T. W. 
Merewether, C. G. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
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Montgomery, Sir G. G. 
Moore, A. 
Moore, S s. 
Moray, Colonel H. D. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Morris, G. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Mulholland, J. 
Muncaster, Lord 
Naghten, Lt.-Col. A.R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 

8. H. 
O’Leary, W. 
O'Neill, hon. E. 
Onslow, D. 
Paget, R. H. 
Palk, Sir L. 
Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 
Peek, Sir H. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pell, A. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Pennant, hon. G. 
Peploe, Major D. P. 
Percy, Earl 
Phipps, P. 
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Plunket, hon. D. R. 
Plunkett, hon. R. 
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Powell, W. 
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Praed, H. B. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, H. C. 
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Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
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Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ripley, H. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Rodwell, B. B. H. 
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Scott, Lord H. 

Scott, M. D. 
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Smith, F. C. 

Smith, S. G. 
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Smollett, P. B. 
Spinks, Serjeant F. L. 
Stafford, Marquess of 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stanhope, W. T. W.S. 
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Starkey, L. R. 
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Steere, L. 

Stewart, M. J. 
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Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 
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Tennant, R 
Thornhill, T. 
Thwaites, D. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
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Torr, J. 

Tremayne, A. 
Tremayne, J. 
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Wallace, Sir R. 
Walpole, rt. hon. 8. 
Walsh, hon. A. 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, P. E. 
Ward, M. F. 
Watney, J. 

Watson, rt. hon. W. 
Welby-Gregory,SirW. 
Wellesley, Colonel H. 
Wells, E. 

Wethered, T. O. 
Wheelhouse, W. S. J. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wilson, W. 

Woodd, B. T. 
Wroughton, P. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Wynn, OC. W. W. 
Yarmouth, Earl of 
Yeaman, J a4 

Yorke, J. R. 


Dyk Sir WIL 
Wi e, Sir W. H. 
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Acland, Sir T. D. 
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Amory, Sir J. H. 
Anderson, G. 
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Balfour, Sir G. 
Barclay, A. C. 
Barclay, J. W. 
Barran, J. 

Bass, A. 

Bass, H. 

Baxter, rt. hn. W. E. 
Bazley, Sir T. 
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Bell, I. L. 
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Blake, T. 
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Brassey, H. A. 
Briggs, W. E. 
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Brown, A. H. 
Brown, J. C. 
Browne, G. E. 
Bruce, Lord C. 

Burt, T. 

Cameron, C. 
Campbell, Lord C. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell-Bannerman, 
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Carington, Col. hon. W. 


Cartwright, W. C. 
Cave, T 


Cavendish, Lord F. C. 


Cavendish, Lord G. 
Chadwick, D 
Chamberlain, J. 
Chambers, Sir T. 
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Cholmeley, Sir H. 

Clarke, J. C 

Clifford, C. C. 

Cole, H. T. 
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Collins, E. 
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Corbett, J. 
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Davies, D. 

Davies, R 
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Duff, M. E. G. 
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Forster, Sir C. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
French, hn. C. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Gordon, Lord D. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grant, 
Gray, E. D. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hankey, T. 
Harcourt, Sir W. V. 
Harrison, C. 
Harrison, J. F. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Havelock, Sir H. 
Hay, Lord W. M. 
Hayter, mf D. 
Henry, M. 
Hersctell, F. 
Hill, T. R. 
Holland, S. 
Holms, J. 
Holms, W. 
Hopwood, C. H. 
Howard, hon. C. 
Howard, E. 8. 
Hutchinson, J. D. 
Ingram, W. J. 
Jackson, Sir H. M. 
James, W. H. 
James, Sir H. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Jenkins, E. 
Johnstone, Sir H. 
Kay - Shuttleworth, 
Sir U. 
Kingscote, Colonel 
a a Hugessen, 


Leatham, E. A. 
Leeman, G. 
Lefevre, G. J. 8. 
Leith, J. F. 
Lloyd, M. 

Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lush, Dr. 

Lusk, Sir A. 
Macdonald, A. 
Macduff, Viscount 


[Fourth Night. | 
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Mackintosh, C. F. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, D. 
Maitland, J. 
Maitland, W. F. 


Marjoribanks, Sir D. C. 


Marling, S$. 8. 
Martin, P. 


Massey, rt. hon. W. N. 


Matheson, A. 
Meldon, C. H. 
Middleton, Sir A. E. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Morgan, G. O. 
Morley, 8. 
Mundella, A. J. 
Muntz, P. H. 
Mure, Colonel W. 
Noel, E. 

Nolan, Major J. P. 
Norwood, C. M. 
O’Beirne, Major F. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Conor, D. M. 
O’Conor Don, The 
O’Donnell, F. H. 
O’Gorman, P. 
O'Reilly, M. 
O'Shaughnessy, R. 
Otway, A. J. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Pease, J. W. 

Peel, A. W. 
Pender, J. 
Pennington, F. 
Perkins, Sir F. 
Philips, R. N. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
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Rathbone, W. 
Richard, H. 
Roberts, J. 
Robertson, H. 
Russell, Lord A. 
Rylands, P. 
St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. 
Sheil, E. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Simon, Serjeant J. 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stanton, A. J. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stewart, J. 
Stuart, Col. J. F. D. C. 
Sullivan, A. M. 
Swanston, A. 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
Taylor, D. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Temple, right hon. W. 
Cowper- 
Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
Hanbury- 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Vivian, A. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Waddy, S. D. 
Waterlow, Sir 8. H. 
Weguelin, T. M. 
Whitbread, 8S. 
Whitwell, J. 
Whitworth, B. 
Whitworth, W. 
Williams, B. T. 
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Wilson, C. 
Wilson, I. 
Wilson, Sir M. 
Young, A. W. 


{COMMONS} 


Portman, hon. W.H.B. 
Price, W. E. 
Ralli, P. 
Ramsay, J. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Address accordingly read a second 
time. [See page 88. ] 
Address agreed to:—To be presented 
by Privy Councillors. 


TELLERS. 
Adam, rt. hn. W. P. 
Kensington, Lord 


SUPPLY. 
Resolved, ‘‘ That this House will, upon 
Monday next, resolve itself into a Com- 


mittee to consider of the Supply to be 
granted to Her Majesty.” 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Resolved, ‘‘ That this House will, upon 
Monday next, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider of the Ways and 
Means for raising the Supply to be 
granted to Her Majesty.” 
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BURIAL GROUNDS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. WirsrAuam EceErton, Bill 
to give additional facilities for the provision of 
Burial Grounds, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
WirsranamM Egerton, Earl Percy, Mr. Hey- 
GATE, and Mr. Brrtey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 63] 


BANKRUPTCY ACT (1869) AMENDMENT BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Sampson Luioyn, Bill to 
amend “ The Bankruptcy Act, 1869,’’ ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Sampson Luoyp, Mr. 
Norwoop, Mr. Wurrwe.t, and Mr. Riprey. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 64.] 


House adjourned at half after Two o’clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 16th December, 1878. 


MINUTES.] —New Memser Sworn—Lewis 
Fry, esquire, for Bristol. 

SeLecr Commirree—Kitchen and Refreshment 
Rooms (House of Commons), appointed and 
nominated. 

Pusutic Birrts — Ordered — First Reading— 
Bankers’ Books (Evidence) * [65]; Dispen- 
saries (Ireland) * [66]. 

Committee—Report—Disqualification by Medical 
Relief * [22]. 


QUESTIONS. 


— a0. — 


AFGHANISTAN (MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS)—PRESS CORRESPONDENCE. 
QUESTION. 


Mason NOLAN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, If newspaper 
correspondents with the Army in Af- 
ghanistan are allowed to proceed to 
the front, and to send letters and tele- 
grams home without restriction ; and, if 
not, what rules have been framed to 
govern their correspondence ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: In consequence 
of the hon. and gallant Member’s Ques- 
tion, we telegraphed to India, and have 
received the following reply :— 

“‘ (From the Viceroy, Lahore.) 
‘16th December, 1878. 

‘¢ Following substance of rules issued by Go- 

vernment regarding Press correspondence; — 
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Approved correspondents allowed to accompany 
field columns, receiving carriage and camp 
equipage on same terms as other officers, and 
staff officer’s rations on payment. No restriction 
or supervision over correspondence. Officers 
commanding columns empowered, if they think 
necessary, to require telegraphic messages to be 
submitted for inspection. Officers commanding 
at Frontier stations authorized on emergency 
temporarily to order stoppage of all telegrams 
relating to movements of troops, unless counter- 
signed by staff officer. Commander-in-Chief 
has further issued orders prohibiting staff 
officers writing for papers, as he considers their 
time should be fully occupied with their proper 
duties.” : 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT, 
1870—CASE OF MRS. M‘CARTHY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked Mr. At- 
torney General, If he has received any 
further information in regard to the 
case of Mrs. M‘Carthy, whose husband 
having taken away in her absence cer- 
tain property belonging to her (she 
having a protection order as well asa 
decree of judicial separation, and all her 
property having been upon her marriage 
settled upon her for her absolute use), 
Mr. Headlam, stipendiary magistrate 
for Manchester, has decided adversely 
to her upon the ground that he “ did 
not believe that section’’ (section 11 of 
“The Married Women’s Property Act, 
1870”) “‘was intended to enable a 
woman to prosecute her husband for 
stealing her goods;” and, if he can 
now state whether the Government in- 
tend to propose any amendment of the 
Law? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer), in reply, said, he be- 
lieved the facts were correctly stated in 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman. It 
was not for him to pronounce any 
opinion on the correctness of the deci- 
sion of the stipendiary magistrate for 
Manchester, because if it were incorrect 
it would, no doubt, be reviewed by a 
Court of Law. The section referred to, 
providing that a married woman should 
have in her own name the same reme- 
dies, civil and criminal, against all per- 
sons whomsoever, for the protection of 
such wages, earnings, property, and 
chattels as are hers for her own use, as 
if they belonged to her as an unmarried 
woman, was very plain and intelligible 
in its provisions, and no amendment of 
the Law was necessary. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT, 1875— 
LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If his 
attention has been called to the decision 
given by the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
the case of Holt and the United Patriots 
Benefit Society, and to the remarks of 
the Judges on the construction of the 
Friendly Societies Act; whether the 
Friendly Societies had previously been 
informed by the Registrar that by sec- 
tion 22 they had the power to settle dis- 
putes by their own arbitration, and that 
section 30 only applied to societies re- 
ceiving contributions by collectors, and 
at a greater distance than ten miles 
from their registered office; and, whe- 
ther the Government intend to propose 
further legislation in consequence of the 
judgment of the Court? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that so far as he 
could understand the decision it was 
not in accordance with the intentions of 
the framers of the Act. It was not for 
him to dispute the decision referred to ; 
but Friendly Societies had previously 
been informed by the Registrar in ac- 
cordance with the intention of the Act, 
and, undoubtedly, if the decision referred 
to was right it would be necessary that 
some short amending Act should be 
passed. 


MEDICAL ACT, 1858.—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. A. MILLS asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether it 
is the intention of the Government to 
introduce any measure to amend the 
Medical Act of 1858; and, whether, in 
the event of any such Bill being brought 
in, it is proposed to deal with the con- 
stitution of the Medical Council ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: We 
hope to be able to introduce and pass 
this Session a measure amending the 
Medical Act of 1858. The constitution 
of the Medical Council is a matter of 
considerable difficulty and importance, 
in respect to which we think further 
inquiry is necessary before any legisla- 
tion could be attempted. 


EDUCATION ACTS— THE REVISED 
CODE—RETURNS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. MUNDELLA asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether he is 
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now prepared with a scheme for relieving 
certificated teachers from the large 
amount of compulsory and unremune- 
rated clerical labour imposed upon them 
by the Revised Code ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: We 
have considered the question, and shall 
be prepared after Christmas to state how 
we propose to reduce to a minimum the 
Returns necessary to carry out the 
Education Acts. It will not, however, 
be possible this year to dispense with 
the Returns required to be made on 
the 1st of January, 1879, to the local 
authorities under the Education Act, 
1876. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL AND 
ZULULAND—THEBOUNDARY DISPUTE. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. WHITBREAD (for Mr. James) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether he can inform the 
Hotise when the Arbitration on the 
subject of the boundary between the 
Transvaal and Zululand will be com- 
pleted; and, whether it is true that 
Colonel Wood crossed the disputed ter- 
ritory with a military force before the 
question of ownership had been settled ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
The subject which is generally known 
as the boundary dispute between the 
Transvaal and Zululand was referred to 
three Commissioners, appointed by Sir 
Henry Bulwer, who were directed to 
hold an inquiry on the spot and report 
the facts of the case, but not to make 
any award or arbitration with respect to 
it. Their Report was sent to Sir Bartle 
Frere, who is now in Natal, the prin- 
cipal object of his visit there being to 
arrive at a decision upon this matter; 
and I understand that he has already 
informed Cetywayo that he is prepared 
to communicate that decision to him. I 
believe that the action taken by Colonel 
Wood was to the following effect :— 
The settlers at Luneburg, a place north 
of the Pongolo River, to which it does 
not appear that the Zulu King has any 
right whatever, and which is outside the 
disputed territory inquired into by the 
Boundary Commission, were reported to 
have received notice to quit their farms 
from a Zulu Chief. Colonel Wood took 
a small body of Her Majesty’s troops to 
Luneberg for their protection, and in 
doing so may have crossed the territory 


Ur. Mundelia 
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which is now the subject of arbitration, 
I believe he acted on his own respon- 
sibility; but so far as the accounts 
which have yet reached me enable me 
to judge, I do not see how he could have 
taken any other course consistently with 
his duty. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSION'— LEGIS. 
LATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. D. TAYLOR asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, If it 
is the intention of Government to in- 
crease the powers of the Railway Com- 
mission as suggested in the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Railway Ac- 
cidents, and recommended by the Cham- 
bers of Commerce ? 

Viscount SANDON: As I informed 
the House last Session, it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to introduce a 
Bill next year for continuing the Rail- 
way Commission. I am giving my most 
careful consideration to the subject; but 
I must beg leave to be excused from 
stating what will be the provisions of 
the intended Bill until we bring the 
measure itself before the notice of Par- 
liament. 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN MILITARY SCHOOL 
(DUBLIN)—QUESTION, 

Mayor O’BEIRNE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Why the appoint- 
ment of Commandant of the Royal 
Hibernian Military School, Dublin, is 
not subject to the five years’ rule, this 
appointment being hitherto filled by an 
Officer of the Army unattached; and, is 
it to be understood, from a statement 
recently made in the “Irish Times” 
newspaper, that the present Chairman of 
the Irish Board of Works is to be trans- 
ferred to the Command of the Royal 
Hibernian Military School ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Mr. Speaker— 
Neither of the posts to which the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman refers are in the 
gift or under the control of the Irish 
Government. I had not myself pre- 
viously heard any rumour similar to 
that which the hon. and gallant Member 
mentions, and I cannot say if there is 
any truth in it. 


JAPAN—CASE OF JOHN HARTLEY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MARK STEWART asked the 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, Whether the Report from Sir 
Harry Parkes, our Minister in Japan, 
in reference to Mr. Wilkinson’s judg- 
ments in the case of John Hartley, 
accused on two-occasions of smuggling 
opium into Japan, has been received; 
whether the judgment is confirmed or 
reversed; and, whether the Papers will 
be laid upon the Table of the House at 
this time ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, the 
Report had been received at the Foreign 
Office. The Foreign Office had no power 
to confirm or reverse the judgment. 
He did not believe there would be any 
public advantage in producing the 
Papers. 


EGYPT—THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
DATRA LANDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. B. SAMUELSON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
any Papers showing the agreement 
between this Country and the Khedive 
of Egypt which enabled the Marquis of 
Salisbury, in his Letter to Lord Lyons 
of 24th October 1878 (Papers, Egypt, 
No. 2, 1878), to state that the person 
nominated by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as one of the Commissioners of the 
Daira Lands shall not be divested of 
his functions without their previous 
consent ? 

Tuer CHANCELLOR or tnz EXOCHE- 
QUER: There would be no objection 
to the production of these Papers when 
the Correspondence is complete, which 
it is not quite at the present moment. 
When it is the hon. Member can have 
them by moving. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING — RE- 
APPOINTMENT OF THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether it was 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
to propose the re-appointment of the 
Select Committee on Parliamentary 


after the adjournment for 


Reporting 
Christmas ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes, Sir; it 
is the intention of the Government to 
propose the re-appointment of that Com- 
mittee after the re-assembling of the 
House in February, 
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TURKEY—RUMOURED ANGLO. 
TURKISH CONVENTION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a Question, 
of which I have given him private 
Notice, Whether there is any foundation 
whatever for the report of a new Anglo- 
Turkish Convention? I would not have 
asked this Question if it were merely a 
rumour; but I am aware of the fact 
that the report is believed in foreign 
Embassies. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: There is no truth in the report, 
except, of course, so far as it may relate 
to the negotiations that have been going 
on with regard to the arrangements to 
be made in relation to Cyprus. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU KING. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. COURTNEY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
there was any truth in the statement 
made in a Reuter’s telegram, published 
that morning, to the effect that Sir 
Bartle Frere had addressed an ultimatum 
to the King of the Zulus; and, if so, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman could 
give any information as to the nature of 
that ultimatum ? 

Mr. WHITWELL asked, If there 
was no truth in the report, what were 
the present relations between the King 
of the Zulus and the Government of 
South Africa ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
The present state of our relations with 
the Zulus is undoubtedly threatening, 
but not, I hope, quite of the nature that 
might be assumed from the telegram 
which has been referred to by the hon. 
Member. The last telegram which I 
received from Sir Bartle Frere was as 
follows, dated November 19 :— 


‘¢ We have desired Cetywayo to summon his 
councillors and send proper persons to receive 
the award regarding the disputed territory, and 
further communications regarding our future 
relations.” 


That, I think, must be the message 
which is described in Zhe Times telegram 
of November 26 asan ultimatum. So 
far from bearing the character ordinarily 
attached to that term, I think there is 
good reason to hope that it may lead to 
a peaceful settlement of the questions at 
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issue; but this, of course, greatly de- 
pends on the disposition of the Zulu 
King. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS—THE DEAN 
OF ARCHES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether it was the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
propose, after the adjournment for 
Christmas, any measure for reconciling 
the conflict of jurisdiction which has 
arisen between the Court over which Lord 
Penzance presided, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer): The Court of Queen’s 
Bench has, I understand, power to grant 
a prohibition such as that which has 
recently been issued by that Court. That 
prohibition is, I understand, to be 
brought before the Court of Appeal; 
and until the point has been decided it 
will not be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to take any proceedings in regard 
to it, 


MOTIONS. 


—_—<—0o— 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE GRAND 
DUCHESS OF HESSE (PRINCESS ALICE). 
ADDRESS OF CONDOLENCE. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, since we last met a great 
sorrow has fallen on the Queen and on 
the country, and I am sure I express 
the universal sentiment of this House 
when I propose that we should join in 
an Address of Condolence to Her Ma- 
jesty on the lamented death of the 
Grand Duchess of Hesse—our Princess 
Alice. Sir, it has been, and is, the 
habit of this House to sympathize and 
to express sympathy with Her Majesty 
on all occasions of domestic joy or sorrow. 
There are, I do not doubt, many here— 
I know there are some—who can re- 
member the Address of Congratulation 
on the birth of Princess Alice, and the 
Address of Congratulation on her happy 
marriage. Now, alas! it falls to me to 
ask for an Address of Condolence on her 
decease. I feel it would be superfluous 
— indeed, presumptuous—on my part to 
speak of one so well known to us all, 
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and so highly appreciated for the noble. 
ness, tenderness, and true womanlinesgs 
of her character. At the same time, one 
can hardly avoid lingering for a moment 
on the recollection of one whose life has 
been cut short so early, and, looking at 
human considerations, one would say go 
prematurely. Apart altogether from her 
Royal birth and her exalted station, 
Princess Alice had qualities to command 
love and admiration—whether we think 
of her as a daughter ministering at the 
dying bed of her father, as a sister 
exerting herself as a careful, affectionate, 
and skilful nurse to her brother when 
he lay almost at the point of death, asa 
tender mother who may be said to have 
sacrificed her life in her affectionate care 
of her own children, or whether we re- 
call the time when she came forward to 
alleviate the sufferings of the sick and 
wounded of her adopted country. We 
remember how every English heart 
throbbed to know that these noble deeds 
were done by a daughter of England. 
Whatever may be the capacity in which 
we recognize that combination of quali- 
ties—that combination of warmth of 
heart, soundness of judgment, and 
practical energy which go to make up 
the type of a perfect woman—we feel 
that she is to be lamented for the sake 
of those she has left behind, especially 
in her own family, where we see that 
strong instinct of domestic affection 
which endears them so much to the 
people of this country. Most of all do 
we lament her death because of the blow 
that has fallen on the Queen. This is 
the first great domestic sorrow that has 
come upon Her Majesty since, 17 years 
ago, and on the same day, that one great 
blow of her life was given. We feel 
that before such a sorrow it is almost 
impossible to speak; and yet we know 
that words of sympathy are most 
valuable, and that by no one is the 
power of sympathy more valued than by 
Her Majesty, for we have her own ex- 
ample to show that no calamity falls 
upon any portion of her people but she 
is the first, by kindly words and kindly 
message, to manifest her own sympathy. 
I feel convinced the House will unani- 
mously agree to an Address which will 
testify at once our personal affection for 
the Sovereign, our deep sorrow for her 
loss, and our earnest prayer that God may 
support her in her affliction. I beg to 
move— 
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“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to express the deep concern of this 
House at the great loss which Her Majesty has 
sustained by the death of Her Royal Highness 
the Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess Alice of 
Great Britain and Ireland, second daughter of 
Her Majesty the Queen, and to condole with 
Her Majesty on this melancholy occasion ; to 
assure Her Majesty that this House will ever 
feel the warmest interest in whatever con- 
cerns Her Majesty’s domestic Relations; and 
to declare the ardent wishes of this House 
for the happiness of Her Majesty and of Her 
Family.” 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I rise to second the Address which 
has been proposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and to say I feel that 
every man in this House will agree with 
every word that has fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman. There is no need 
of many words on such an occasion as 
this. The English people, I believe, feel 
deeply ; but they are not prone to express 
their emotions loudly. There is some- 
thing very grand and touching when an 
emotion either of joy or sorrow spreads 
itself over a whole people—when those 
deep and tender feelings which are 
excited by the events of human life, but 
which are generally and necessarily re- 
stricted within a narrow circle, extend to 
the utmost limits of a great Empire. 
Her Majesty and her children may be 
assured that when they rejoice, or when 
they mourn, the people of this country 
rejoice and mourn with them. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has referred 
to that time, 17 years ago, when the 
first great calamity afflicted the Royal 
Family. Most of us can remember how 
at that time every man felt that he had 
suffered, not only a public, but a private 
sorrow. A few years later, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has also 
reminded us, the whole nation watched, 
as it were, by the sick bed of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. The 
memory of Her Royal Highness Princess 
Alice will always be associated with the 
recollection of these periods of mourning 
and suspense; and the devotion she 
showed as a daughter and a sister will 
never be forgotten by the people of this 
country. Sir, we do not desire to intrude 
on the grief of Her Majesty and the 
Royal Family; but if sympathy under 
such circumstances as the present be any 
consolation, Her Majesty may rest as- 
sured that the sentiments which are 
expressed in this Address are but the 
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faithful reflection of the feelings which 
exist throughout the country. 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, to 
express the deep concern of this House at the 
great loss which Her Majesty has sustained by 
the death of Her Royal Highness the Grand 
Duchess of Hesse, Princess Alice of Great 
Britain and Ireland, second daughter of Her 
Majesty the Queen, and to condoie with Her 
Majesty on this melancholy occasion. 

To assure Her Majesty that this House will 
ever feel the warmest interest in whatever con- 
cerns Her Majesty’s domestic Relations ; and to 
declare the ardent wishes of this House for the 
happiness of Her Majesty and of Her Family. 


To be presented by Privy Councillors. 


THE RHODOPE COMMISSION. 
WITHDRAWAL OF NOTICE. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I have now, Sir, to move that 
the Orders of the Day be postponed until 
after the Notice of Motion relating to 
the Expenses of the Military Operations 
in Afghanistan; and in making that 
Motion, which is but a formal one, I 
wish to take advantage of the opportunity 
to offer a few words of explanation with 
regard to a Notice I gave on Friday 
night, for the House to go into Com- 
mittee of Supply for the purpose of 
granting a sum of money in aid of the 
sufferers in the Rhodope district. I need 
not detain the House by entering into 
any account of the circumstances which 
led to the appointment of the Rhodope 
Commission, or of the circumstances in 
which not one Report, but four identical 
Reports, were presented by four different 
Members of the Commission. In the 
circumstances in which those Reports 
were presented it was impossible for us, 
as I have stated to the House before, to 
take any political action without very 
serious consideration. I have also stated 
to the House on a previous occasion 
that, considering that those Reports 
concurred in representing the distress as 
very severe and beyond the reach of the 
charity either of private persons or of 
the Turkish Government, it had been 
recommended that someassistance should 
be given, and it was in contemplation 
by Her Majesty’s Government to take 
steps, in communication with foreign 
Governments, for acting upon that 
suggestion in the Report. In order to 
do anything of that kind it was necessary 
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to apply for the sanction of the House; 
but the Notice I gave on Friday has 
certainly produced a response which, 
though it has not been given in any 
formal manner, is sufficient to show 
that there would be very considerable 
difference of opinion on the subject. 
This, we think, is not a Vote which 
ought to be proposed if it is not to be 
generally accepted. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Her Majesty’s Government 
have suspended their communications 
with foreign Powers on this subject; 
and it is not my intention to move that 
Vote. With regard to the position in 
which the House now stands, I do not 
know how long the discussion upon my 
hon. Friend’s(Mr.E.Stanhope’s) Motion, 
and the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Faweett), is likely to 
occupy. I am quite aware that there 
are many Gentlemen who take a great 
interest in the subject who wish to ad- 
dress the House, and Ido not know 
whether it will be possible to close the 
debate this evening. If it should be, I 
hope the House will agree that after the 
debate is so closed, I should be allowed 
to move the adjournment for the Re- 
cess. If that should not be the case, and 
if the debate should be adjourned, then 
I shall give Notice to-night that to- 
morrow at the opening I shall move the 
adjournment. I should propose either 
to-night or to-morrow that the House, at 
its rising, do adjourn till Thursday, the 
13th of February. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the unexpected and extraordinary 
announcement that has just been made 
renders it, I think, necessary that one 
or two remarks should be made upon the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, although I must say that I did 
not come down to the House with the 
slightest expectation that it would be 
necessary to take any course of this 
kind. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) characterized 
the other day the Notice which wasgiven 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
lating to the proposal for a grant in 
relief of the distress in the Rhodope dis- 
trict as “‘ extraordinary.’”’ No doubt it 
did take the House greatly by surprise, 
especially after the fact that an announce- 
ment had: been made a short time since 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the House should not, during this period 
of the Session, be asked to consider any 
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other Business than that which related 
to the war which had broken out in Af. 
ghanistan. But extraordinary as that 
announcement was, a still more extra- 
ordinary one has been made this evening. 
We are informed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the Government 
have had under their serious considera- 
tion the Reports of the Rhodope Com- 
mission, and that, having given them 
that serious consideration, they had 
resolved to make a proposal to Parlia- 
ment. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has also informed us that Her Majesty’s 
Government have entered into com- 
munications with foreign Powers on the 
subject. Now, I think we may be in- 
formed, at all events, whether it was the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to make this proposition to the House 
without giving them some information— 
for we have received none as yet—as to 
the nature of these communications with 
foreign Powers and the answers which 
have been received from those foreign 
Powers? But, Sir, what is the reason 
that is given for the withdrawal of this 
Vote? It has been, as I have said, 
under the serious consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government ; but on account 
of something that they have heard in 
the Lobby of this House, or some para- 
graphs which they have read in the 
newspapers, they have arrived suddenly 
at the conclusion that their serious 
consideration is altogether misplaced, 
and that the proposal should not be 
made. Sir, Ido not think that I ever 
recollect an instance of a very grave and 
serious proposal being made so de- 
liberately and being withdrawn with so 
much haste. I do think it is unfortunate 
that the withdrawal has taken place in 
a form which gives Parliament no oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion on the 
conduct of the Government. I think the 
House is entitled to know whether the 
proposition is entirely abandoned, or 
whether it is merely suspended until 
further communications have been made 
with foreign Powers, or until some other 
temper be found to prevail in the public 
mind? I think that a little more ex- 
planation than has yet been vouchsafed 
to the House on this subject is required ; 
and that we ought to make some protest 
against a proposal which is brought 
forward after serious consideration on 
one day being withdrawn, without any 
reason assigned, on the next, 
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Mr. ANDERSON said, that the an- 
nouncement which he had just heard 
from the Chancellor of the Piiehequer 
had taken him as much by surprise as 
that which he had made on Friday 
last. The House would remember that 
not many days ago the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer answered a Question about 
the Rhodope Report in such a manner as 
to throw very considerable doubt on the 
veracity of that Report. Subsequently 
the right hon. Gentleman gave another 
answer, affirming the veracity of the 


_ Report; and, as if to emphasize that 


assertion, he came down on Friday 
night with the announcement that he 
was to move for a grant in aid of the 
distress in the Rhodope district. He 
now came down and withdrew that 
proposal, and so relegated them back 
to their old position in regard to the 
veracity of the Report. He (Mr. An- 
derson) regretted that the House was to 
be deprived of the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Report of the Rhodope Com- 
mission, because it was a Report which 
deserved some discussion. The origin 
of that Report was, to say the least, 
open to question. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment invited Sir Henry Layard to 
select a Commissioner, and the Commis- 
sioner whom he selected was Consul 
General Fawcett; and these two facts 
were alone sufficient to throw doubts 
upon the veracity of the Report. [‘ Oh, 
oh!” ] ‘These facts tainted the Report, 
perhaps not in the minds of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, but certainly in the 
opinion of half the people of the country, 
who remembered perfectly who those 
two gentlemen were, and how they were 
steeped to the eyes in philo-Turkish pre- 
judices. He believed that, under those 
circumstances, if was impossible for 
those gentlemen to give an unbiassed 
Report. Well, what the grant was in- 
tended to do they were still left in ig- 
norance of. They did not know whe- 
ther it was intended as a rebuff to 
Russia—which they that morning learnt 
was the opinion expressed in Constan- 
tinople—or whether it was a small sop 
to the great Jingo Party. They were 
deprived of the opportunity of know- 
ing that. At all events, they did know 
that the proposal was most inoppor- 
tune and almost unprecedented. But at 
the time when their country was in a 
state of the deepest distress, when fac- 
tories and mills were standing, when 
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iron and coal mines and other means of 
productive industry were at a standstill, 
that they should be asked to constitute 
themselves into a sort of International 
Committee for the relief of other nations 
in distress, was, he thought, rather too 
bad. He had looked carefully into the 
subject, and the only case in the shape 
of a precedent that he had been able to 
find was a very different one, and that 
was when a few shiploads of sea-stores 
were sent to the suffering inhabitants of 
Paris just after the siege. There was a 
famine in China a few years ago, where 
millions perished, and the Government 
did nothing; and when our fellow-sub- 
jects in India were in great need—one- 
third of the inhabitants of Orissa having 
died of starvation—the Home Govern- 
ment did nothing. As regarded the late 
Indian Famine the Home Government 
again did nothing. All these were left 
to voluntary beneficence. And were 
they now to go out of their way to grant 
a sum of money to a small district in 
Roumelia? The proposal was altoge- 
ther preposterous and absurd. He re- 
gretted they had not had the opportunity 
of discussing the proposed grant fully, 
and, most of all, he regretted they had 
been deprived of the opportunity, before 
the Recess, of discussing the present 
condition of their own country, which 
the Government evidently failed to ap- 
preciate. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL wished to 
bring under the notice of the House 
and the Government a circumstance 
which came under his own personal 
notice. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said that the distress in the 
Rhodope district was beyond the means 
of the Turkish Government, and he (Sir 
George Campbell) wished to ask whether 
the Government were aware that the 
Porte had found the means for pur- 
chasing large additional quantities of 
arms and ammunition in America? That 
great purchases of arms were made was 
shown by the fact that a ship which 
started from America loaded with arms 
for Turkey, stranded just after starting, 
and remained so to the present time. 
He wished to know if Her Majesty’s 
Government realized that Turkey was 
spending money in that way whilst she 
was unable to help her own starving 
people? With reference to the selection 
of Consul General Fawcett as a Com- 
missioner, he wished to say that he knew 
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him to be an honourable and upright 
man, and thoroughly to be believed in 
regard to matters coming under his own 
ersonal observation. At the same time 
- also knew, as a matter of personal 
knowledge, that Mr. Fawcett was one of 
the most notorious Turkophiles and Rus- 
sian haters in all Constantinople, and 
that was saying a great deal. As re- 
garded that portion of Mr. Fawcett’s 
Report which related to matters of opi- 
nion and not to matters of fact, he should 
receive it with the greatest mistrust. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
am sure that the House will feel on 
both sides for the Government that 
sympathy which is always felt for per- 
sons who have placed themselves by 
their own fault in a very humiliating 
position. A more humiliating position 
I have never seen a Government placed 
in in my life. They receive the silent 
sympathy of their own Party, and the 
cordial approval in the course they pur- 
sue to-day of ours. Now, I think that 
the Government may have learned one 
lesson from this experience—that the 
ardent and somewhat vociferous sup- 
porters whom they have in the country 
and on that side of the House will do 
anything for the Turks except pay for 
them. The Government have avoided 
that test up to this time. They post- 
poned payments, they borrowed money ; 
but they did not ask for the means of 
paying. They seemed to have a sus- 
picion that these Turkophile Gentlemen 
would not like to ask their constituents 
to pay for their opinions, and they were 
quite right. But in an evil moment 
they thought they would come down 
to this House and ask these Gentle- 
men to go to their constituencies 
and ask them to back their opinions, 
and then there was a rebellion. They 
said—‘‘ For God’s sake do not send us 
to our constituency loaded with a claim 
for payment to the Turks,” and so the 
proposal has disappeared. But what 
can we think of a policy conducted 
upon such principles as those? If it is 
merely a question of money, and you 
want to relieve these unfortunate people, 
I wonder why you (the Government) 
have not taken your favourite course. 
Did not this Rhodope affair arise out of 
your Eastern policy? But for your 
Eastern policy all these transactions 
which have occurred in European Tur- 
key—this unfortunate and unhappy lot 
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of misery—would not have occurred. 
But then your Eastern policy was a part 
of the defence of India, and why do you 
not propose to put this Rhodope grant 
on the Revenues of India? That 
would relieve you from the situation in 
which you are placed, because then the 
Tory Members would ,not have to ask 
their constituents to pey for Turkey, 
You can put it upon India as you put 
your other expenses for this policy, and 
that might reconcile them to it. I wish 
to ask a question of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and it is this— What are 
you going to do for the Rhodope 
sufferers now you have withdrawn the 
grant? My noble Friend the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) has 
disappeared in this catastrophe. He 
was very loud in his cross-examination, 
almost menacing to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, upon the subject of the 
Rhodope district. Now you have got 
your Rhodope Report, and have made 
communications to foreign Governments, 
I want to know what foreign Govern- 
ments will think when, aiter asking 
them to join you, you say you find the 
Conservative Members will not support 
you? A nice position that for a Wo- 
vernment with a great foreign policy. 
But there remains the question— What 
are you going to donow? The answer 
to that question will interest the people 
of Rhodope; it willfinterest most of the 
foreign Governments whom you have 
solicited to join you; it will be very 
interesting to Eastern nations, and also 
to the constituents of Conservative 
Members. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he wasa 
little surprised to find that no hon. Mem- 
ber on the other side of the House had 
got up to defend the policy of the Govern- 
ment, or to find a precedent for them. 
He certainly was not on other occasions 
accustomed to take that task upon him- 
self; but itcertainly did appear to him 
that the position of the Government 
was perfectly natural under the circum- 
stances. He had in his mind a prece- 
dent that he thought might stand them 
in good stead. There were once two 
Americans who found themselves in 
great danger in a small boat at sea, and 
they thought the time had come for 
some devotional exercises. So as they 
could recollect no hymn, and they had 
forgotten all their prayers, they made a 
collection. It appeared to him that Her 
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Majesty’s Government had got into very 

t straits with their foreign policy, 
and recent elections gave them reason 
to believe they would soon be in difficul- 
ties at home, and so he was not sur- 
prised that, under the circumstances, 
they made a collection. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, the policy of 
the Government could very well be un- 
derstood on the ground that ‘the least 
said was the soonest mended.” The 
questions put by the Leader of the Op- 
position ought, however, to be an- 
swered ; there should be some explana- 
tion. He hoped that this affair would 
be settled finally and at once. 

Mr. Szerszant SIMON said, he had 
been perfectly astonished at the course 
taken by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and had been unable to find any 

recedent for such a grant. He believed 
both Sir Henry Layard and Consul Ge- 
neral Fawcett to be honourable men, 
and incapable of wilful misrepresenta- 
tion; but he must say it was impossible 
to read the Report without feeling that 
there had been a large amount of exag- 
geration and much looseness in the 
evidence upon which it was founded. 
He, as his votes showed, was anything 
but a Turkophile; but still he did not 
share with some hon. Members on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House in 
admiration of the Russian Government, 
on whose conduct he looked with great 
suspicion. He wanted to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer what he meant 
by saying that he placed reliance on Con- 
sul General Fawcett? Did the right 
hon. Gentleman place reliance in every 
part of the Report, including the state- 
ment of facts, or only in some part of it? 
The Report, notwithstanding some ex- 
aggeration and a great deal of looseness, 
contained serious and grave charges 
against Russia. If these allegations 
were true, he appealed to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to know whether 
the case could be met by a grant of 
money? Was the right hon. Gentle- 
man going to confine himself to asking 
Parliament to pay for the misdoings of 
the Russian soldiery and Bulgarians; 
or was he prepared to announce what 
further action the Government would 
take ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: It —— to 
some of us sitting below the Gangway 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Sir William Harcourt) made a 
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great deal more of this matter than it 
really deserves. It occurs to me that the 
case might have been much more grave 
had the Motion been proceeded with. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has grace- 
fully withdrawn the Motion, when he 
found upon inquiry—and it is only upon 
inquiry that the feeling of the House 
upon such a question can be ascertained 
—that the proposal would, in all proba- 
bility, not meet with the general ap- 
roval of the House. The hon. and 
earned Member made a statement to 
which not only I and many who sit near 
me demur, but upon which the House 
itself has already distinctly pronounced 
an opinion directly the reverse of that 
entertained by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said that the state of affairs in 
the Rhodope district was owing to the 
Eastern policy of the Government. 
Now, that must have been a mistake, 
because the Eastern policy of the Go- 
vernment had proved an entire success. 
[Zaughter.] At all events, the votes of 
this House and the opinion of the coun- 
try go to show that it is so. [An 
hon. Memser: Bristol.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer having withdrawn his 
Motion, when he found it was not met 
with general approval, the best course 
we can adopt is to put a stop to further 
discussion upon this small matter and to 
roceed with the other Business be- 
ore us. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot agree 
with the right hon. Baronet who has 
just sat down in thinking that the best 
mode of dealing with this subject is to 
make little of it, and at once to pass to 
the other Business of the evening. The 
question appears to me to be a very 
serious one indeed. I do not propose 
to widen the issue by discussing the 
very large question which the right hon. 
Baronet has raised as to the entire suc- 
cess of the Eastern policy of the Go- 
vernment, and as to the attainment of 
the objects with which they entered into 
the Berlin Congress. That may be a 
tempting inducement; but I think the 
present subject is important enough for 
consideration. The present proposal 
appears to me to have been a very un- 
happy mistake. The proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government, made on Friday 
onl withdrawn on Monday, has not 
been the result of a sudden emergency, 
the Report having been signed by the 
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Commissioners as far back asthe end of 
August. Her Majesty’s Government 
have had more than three months in 
which to consider this matter. The 
Report of the Rhodope Commission 
raises two points of the utmost impor- 
tance: first, the conduct attributed to 
the Bulgarians and to the Russian sol- 
diery as against the Mahomedan popu- 
lation of Rhodope; and, secondly, the 
alleged distress of the Mahomedan popu- 
lation of that district. It is very unfor- 
tunate that when the question of that 
distress is so prominently raised at the 
present time no step was taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to it 
until so late a period; and that the 
proposal to make a grant for its relief 
should not have been included in the 
objects with which Parliament was sum- 
moned. Itis evident that the idea of 
making that proposal was only born on 
Friday last—or, at least, on the day im- 
mediately before that day. It may be 
that there is a difference of opinion as 
to the propriety of the proposal and also 
as to the propriety of withdrawing it 
when it was made; but there can be 
no difference of opinion as to this—that 
in ‘withdrawing that proposal Her 
Majesty’s Government are morally 
bound to make known to us what their 
intentions are in reference to the mat- 
ter. It has been alleged as a reason 
for withdrawing this proposal that the 
communications with foreign Govern- 
ments with regard to Rhodope have 
been suspended; but we have been in- 
formed that the people of that district 
are on the verge of starvation, and the 
suspension of communication has no 
effect in arresting starvation. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in dealing with this 
matter, are bound to take into conside- 
ration what course has been taken in 
reference to it by their friends, and by 
their Ambassador at Constantinople. 
Their friends have not only promul- 
gated throughout the country—and they 
were perfectly right in so doing—the 
severity of the sufferings of the refugee 
Mahomedan population, but they have 
bestowed the most unmeasured and 
severe condemnation upon those who, 
as they have thought fit to say, have 
called the attention of the world to the 
sufferings of the Bulgarian Christians, 
‘but who do not care one rush for the 
sufferings of their Mahomedan fellow- 
countrymen. Sir Henry Layard has in 
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the most unjustifiable manner embodied 
in a despatch, which was immediately 
published by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, a complaint of this kind; and 
our Ambassador at Constantinople, 
whose business it is to represent his 
country asa whole, has presumed to say 
that those who made the sufferings of 
the Bulgarian Christians the subject of 
public interest and discussion have re- 
mained coldly silent when the suffer- 
ings of their Mahomedan fellow- 
countrymen are in question. Having 
seen that extraordinary statement, I 
made a private and personal appeal—not 
without the knowledge of the Foreign 
Office—to Sir Henry Layard on the sub- 
ject and pointed out to him the notorious 
injustice and the total and absolute un- 
truth of the charge of silence which he 
had brought against us. Naturally, I 
concluded myself to be included within 
that charge; and I pointed out to him 
that on the first intimation of the suffer- 
ings that had been caused tothe Mahome- 
dans of the district I had published a 
letter addressed to the Christians of 
Bulgaria, in which I had stated that 
Christian cruelty was quite as bad, if not 
worse, than Mahomedan cruelty. Sir 
Henry Layard, in his reply, stated that 
he had not named me in his despatch, 
and that, therefore, he did not consider 
that I had any title to call him to account 
in the matter. That is the manner in 
which these things are carried on. 
Having pointed to the manner in 
which subjects of private concern 
are managed, let us see how matters 
which are of public concern are managed. 
The inquiry into the alleged atrocities 
in Rhodope commenced in a manner 
which may almost be called august. It 
arose out of statements made at the 
Congress of Berlin. A Commission was 
given by that Congress to the Repre- 
sentatives of the Powers at Constanti- 
nople, ordering and authorizing them to 
make inquiries on the subject. I con- 
fessI cannot think that the steps taken 
in the matter, so far as this country is 
concerned, were of the most judicious 
character. Consul General Faweett, our 
Representative on the Commission, 
whatever his ability may be, was marked 
in the most eminent degree with the 
character of a partizan. On a former 
occasion, when an inquiry was to be 
made into alleged atrocities in Bulgaria, 
Her Majesty’s Government made in the 
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person of Mr. Baring, a most careful 
selection of a gentleman who bore no 
such character; and, consequently, the 
Report of the Commission on which he 
had sat was received with absolute cre- 
dence and carried the greatest weight. 
But, on the contrary, no sooner had the 
Report of the Rhodope Commission been 
published than it became the subject of 
the most severe criticism. But a heavy 
responsibility lay on Her Majesty’s 
Government. It was for them to con- 
sider whether the evidence was credible 
or not. They did consider it, and de- 
clared it to be credible by adopting the 
Report of the Commission. The matter 
was of the utmost urgency, for the 
honour and character of a nation was 
involved in giving it effect, because it 
was a Report in answer to inquiries 
which were instituted on international 
authority. Her Majesty’s Government 
having declared that they gave credence 
to the opinion, likewise gave Notice of a 
Motion in connection with which it was 
understood that they would explain 
their views to the House. That being 
so, how have we been met to-night by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer? This 
matter cannot rest where it is. You 
cannot institute inquiries of this kind; 
appoint agents; declare that you have 
faith in them; receive from them state- 
ments which describe the most horrible 
sufferings, and which remark upon their 
continuance down, as we are given to 
understand, to the present time; an- 
nounce, in consequence of all these pro- 
ceedings, a proposal to Parliament for 
the relief of the sufferers; and then 
simply withdraw the proposal on the 
ground that communications with foreign 
Governments are suspended. I do not 
enter into the political part of the ques- 
tion at all. If I have referred to the 
proceedings of Sir Henry Layard, it is 
because I feel that he has exhibited a 
portion of his fellow-countrymen to the 
world in a most odious and offensive 
light. He advanced the charge against 
them that they were willing to excite 
feeling on the subject of Christian 
misery, but that Mahomedan misery 
appeared to be to them a matter of in- 
difference. Sir, it is no matter of 
indifference to us. We can draw no 
distinction between Christian and 
Mahomedan suffering. I should have 
thought that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would have exercised a sounder 
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discretion if, originally, jn lieu of sug- 
gesting a grant of public money, a large 
proportion of which must have been paid 
out of the pockets of our own labouring 
population, they had adopted the means 
which were in their power, and which 
are still in their power, for instituting 
and recommending a voluntary subscrip- 
tion with the view of relieving the 
sufferings of these refugees. I do not 
know whether the consideration of that 
matter has been before them, nor 
whether it has met, or will meet with 
their favour. My view of the matter is 
entirely practical. It does not relate to 
the manner in which the Government 
or any particular section of the House 
will appear, but to the attitude in which 
the whole nation is represented if, after 
a solemn inquiry of this kind into the 
misery of a population has been in- 
stituted, and if, after a proposal has 
been made to Parliament, upon delibera- 
tion by the Government, the matter is 
allowed to be postponed sine die upon 
the mere statement that communications 
with foreign Governments are sus- 
pended. I hope, therefore, that the 
Government will satisfy the opinion 
which I cannot but think is general in 
the House—that this a matter with 
which both the interests of humanity, 
and the credit of the nation to some ex- 
tent are concerned; and that if they do 
not think fit to persevere with the Vote 
which they proposed to submit to Par- 
liament, they will let us know distinctly 
whether that Vote has been finally with- 
drawn; and, if so, whether they mean 
to take any and, if so, what measures 
with a view to the relief of these un- 
fortunate people in pursuance of the 
Report of Mr. Consul Fawcett and his 
Colleagues, to which they have told us 
that upon consideration they give their 
credence. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or trnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have no wish to disturb 
the good humour of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, or the amusement which they 
seem to have derived from what has 
just passed. Perhaps they wanted 
something to put them in a good humour 
after what has lately befallen them. 
But I must ask the House not to allow 
itself to be drawn into a general dis- 
cussion of the Turkish and Russian 
question. We did not come here ex- 
pecting such a discussion, but to trans- 
act other Business, and it would not be 
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convenient for. the House to drift irre- 
gularly into such a discussion. I do not 
take any exception to what has just 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Gladstone). He may have 
had special reasons for wishing to say 
what he has done. But I hope the 
House will not permit itself to be carried 
into a discussion which might become 
animated, and which we could hardly 
enter upon with advantage at the pre- 
sent moment. The first question which 
has been put to me is, whether this pro- 
posal is altogether withdrawn? That 
is a question which may be fairly asked. 
In fact, this proposal has never been 
formally made, and there is no intention 
of making it. I am told that this is an 
extraordinary and unprecedented posi- 
tion for the Government to find itself in ; 
but if we searched the records of this 
House, even for no distant year, I think 
we should find cases in which measures, 
even of much importance, have been 
brought forward with great solemnity, 
and have been elaborately introduced, 
and yet they have afterwards been 
quietly dropped out of sight, because it 
was not thought desirable to bring them 
to the test of discussion. But be that as 
it may, the position in which we really 
now stand is this—A Commission was 
appointed by the joint action of several 
Governments. The Commissioners held 
their meetings; they instituted an in- 
quiry ; but when it came to the time for 
reporting, it was found that they could 
not agree. The Report was prepared, 
not by Mr. Consul Fawcett—on whom 
rather unfair imputations have been cast 
—nor by Sir Henry Layard, but, I 
think, by the French Commissioner ; and 
that Report was accepted identically by 
other Ritindlialie—nsinsy, by the 
Italian and the Turkish Commissioners. 
The Reports were presented, not as one 
Report, butasidentical Reports presented 
separately by the different Commissioners 
to their several Governments; three im- 
portant Commissioners dissenting from 
the conclusions. In these circumstances 
the course to be pursued was obviously 
one which required considerable care 
and reflection. I do not think that we 
ought to be taunted or enticed into any 
discussion of that subject before we are 
really prepared to discuss it. At the 
present moment, and especially without 
a formal Notice and invitation to discuss 
the subject, I am not ashamed to say 
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that I am not prepared todoso. But 
there was another matter, which stood 
apart or aside from the question in dis- 
pute between the Commissioners, and 
that was the undoubted fact, recognized 
by every one, that there was severe 
suffering, and suffering which it would 
be desirable, if possible, to relieve. It 
appeared to us that it might be a con- 
venient and proper course to hold com- 
munication with other Governments, and, 
to a certain extent, such communication 
was opened; but in the particular case 
in which it was opened I do not think 
that the reception which the suggestion 
met with was such as entirely to make it 
clear that that course would have led to 
a successful result. And, at all events, 
when we made the proposal in this 
House we found there could be no doubt 
that there was a very widely-spread 
feeling that it was not desirable that 
such a proposal should be made and dis- 
cussed. [4 Jlaugh.| It is all very 
well to raise a laugh, but we must look 
at these matters with the eye of common 
sense; and everybody must see that 
even if the Government should, at the 
risk of incurring ridicule, not make a 

roposal that would lead to repeated de- 

ates, and which, if it were adopted, 
would only be adopted by a majority, it 
is better that they should not persevere 
with a proposal which ought not to be 
accepted in a grudging spirit. I am 
quite prepared to take my share of any 
blame that may be cast on us for the 
manner in which we have acted, and I 
accept a considerable personal respon- 
sibility; but I hope the House will not 
now consent to be drawn into a wider 
discussion, and that we shall be allowed 
to proceed with the Business of the 
evening. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be post- 
poned until after the Notice of Motion relating 
to the Expenses of the Military Operations in 
Afghanistan—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


AFGHANISTAN (EXPENSES OF MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS) — APPLICATION 
OF THE REVENUES OF INDIA. 

RESOLUTION. 
Mr, E, STANHOPE, in rising to 
move— 
“ That, 
Military 


Her Majesty having directed 4 
expedition of Her Forces charged 























upon Indian Revenues to be despatched against 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, this House consents 
that the Revenues of India shall be applied to 
defray the expenses of the Military operations 
which may be carried on beyond the external 
frontiers of Her Majesty’s Indian Posses- 
sions,” 

said, that the discussions which had 
recently taken place both in that and 
the other House of Parliament had 
relieved him of a great deal of the diffi- 
culty which he must have felt in pro- 
posing the Resolution which stood in 
his name ; and, therefore, in discharging 
the duty which now devolved on him, 
he assured the House that it would not 
be necessary for him to trespass on its 
attention at any considerable length. 
On the 21st of November last a Procla- 
mation of War was issued by the Vice- 
roy of India, and on the same day war 
against the Ameer of Afghanistan 
began. The duty which devolved on 
the Government in consequence of that 
act was a very simple one. They were 
bound, according to statute, to give 
Notice of it to Parliament within three 
months; or, if Parliament should not 
be then sitting, they were bound to 
give that Notice within one month after 
the date of its meeting. What the 
Government had really done was this— 
On the fourteenth day after the procla- 
mation of the war Parliament was 
assembled, and the Government had 
made that announcement; and he now 
asked the House to enable it to fulfil 
the other Constitutional obligations cast 
upon it under the Act of Parliament. 
The section of the Act of Parliament 
on which his Resolution was founded 
was as follows:— 

_ “ Except for preventing or repelling actual 
invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, 
or under other sudden and urgent necessity, 
the Revenues of India shall not, without the 
consent of both Houses of Parliament, be ap- 
plicable to defray the expenses of any Military 
operation carried on beyond the external fron- 
tiers of such possessions by Her Majesty’s 
Forces charged upon such Revenues.’’ 

The history of that clause was very 
simple. While the Bill for the better 
government of India was going through 
that House, a clause was proposed by 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich, 
the effect of which was that, unless the 
consent of Parliament was given for the 
purposes of war, the Military forces of 
Her Majesty charged on the Indian 
Revenues should not be employed in 
any operation beyond the external 
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Frontier of Her Majesty’s Indian pos- 
sessions. That clause was accepted in 
that House. When the Bill reached the 
other House the late Lord Derby, then 
Prime Minister, explained a grave Con- 
stitutional objection to which it was liable 
in its existing form ; and although he ad- 
mitted that the case was very unlikely, 
yet he pointed out that under the law 
as it then stood, it was possible, if we 
happened to live under a Sovereign less 
Constitutional than Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, that it would be in the power 
of the Crown to employ the Indian 
Forces in war without ever obtaining 
the assent of Parliament. His Lordship 
proposed, therefore, that a financial 
check should be attached to such an 
exercise of power, and submitted the 
clause which he had just read, and 
which became law; the effect of it being 
that the consent of Parliament to the 
purposes of the war was required, not 
before the Indian Army could be em- 
ployed beyond the Frontier, but before 
the Revenues of India could be applied 
in payment for such an expedition. In 
consequence of that provision applica- 
tion had been made to the other House 
of Parliament; its consent had been 
given by a unanimous vote; and the 
Government now asked the House of 
Commons to ratify that decision. When 
a charge on the Revenues of India was 
proposed, the first question every hon. 
Member would be disposed to ask him- 
self was—‘‘ What is the real interest of 
India?” Were we, astheruling Power 
in India, vitally interested in the results 
which we hoped by means of this war 
to secure? From the time of the Vice- 
royalty of Sir John Lawrence, when out 
of Indian Revenues we used to make 
contributions of arms and money to- 
wards the support of Afghanistan, down 
to the present day, it had been a cardinal 
maxim of Indian policy that the main- 
tenance of Afghanistan as a strong 
Frontier Power—not, indeed, subject to 
our interference in its domestic affairs, 
but under British influence—was a vital 
necessity of our position. The whole 
Indian world had always watched the 
politics of that part of the country as a 
matter of the most pressing and vital 
interest. Successive Viceroys declared 
that the subject was one to which they at- 
tached the greatest importance; he might 
have said no Viceroy could possibly have 
neglected it. Governments at home 
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had ratified that policy, which had been 
sanctioned over and over again by Par- 
liament. That being the state of public 
opinion at home, and still more strongly 
in India, events had recently happened 
that were calculated to test the sincerity 
of the convictions which had been arrived 
at. We had suddenly found that British 
influence in Afghanistan, to which we 
attached the greatest importance, was 
not only upon the wane, but in danger 
of being absolutely extinguished. We 
had learned that the Ameer, not content 
with receiving a Mission from a foreign 
Government, incircumstances which gave 
its reception a decidedly hostile character, 
was also prepared to repel with insult, 
in the eyes of the people of India, a 
friendly British Mission. What was the 
result? From every part of Indiathere 
came a cry that in these circumstances 
inaction wasimpossible. Native Princes 
had vied with one another in offering us 
troops and money, and in testifying 
their loyalty to the Government of India. 
They were prepared to take up arms 
and to make sacrifices in defence and in 
support of the Government of India by 
Her Majesty. In a word, Indian opinion, 
Native as well as British, declared 
without any hesitation that for the inte- 
rest of India and for the defence of onr 
North-West Frontier, it was absolutely 
necessary that steps should be taken by 
the Government of India to vindicate the 
honour of the country. The consent of 
the Home Government having been ob- 
tained, the Army was moved forward 
beyond the Frontier under the orders of 
the Viceroy of India; and, that step 
having been taken, the next question 
that came before the House was the 
manner in which the expenses of the 
war were to be met. He did not sup- 
pose many persons were prepared to 
take the sort of view which, judging 
from his Amendment, was taken by 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Faweett). If what he (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope) had just stated were true, it was 
impossible to say that India had no in- 
terest in the results of the present war. 
Yet that was what the hon. Member for 
Hackney appeared to be prepared to 
say. The hon. Gentleman’s argument 
appeared to be that India was not only 
not to pay a single penny towards de- 
fraying the extraordinary, or the ordi- 
nary expenses of the war, but she was to 
receive a sum of money for haying 
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entered upon a Frontier war, and was 
to have an inducement to embroil us in 
the future in similar wars. That was a 
osition which, he believed, hon Mem- 
ers generally would not for one moment 
support. But, as a criticism of the 
Resolution which he should presently 
have the honour to propose, it might be 
said—‘‘ Why do you propose, in that 
Resolution, to charge the whole expense 
to India? Has not England a sufficient 
interest in the matter to induce jher to 
be generous and contribute a portion of 
the expenses?” That was a matter of 
the gravest importance, and it had been, 
and was now, under the consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government. His 
Resolution did not prejudge this question 
in the smallest degree. If the House 
should think fit at any time to declare 
that a portion of the expenses incurred 
by the war—nay, even that the whole 
of them ought to be borne by the 
Imperial Exchequer, there was no- 
thing in the action he now asked the 
House to take which would place any 
impediment in the way of the adoption 
of such a course. Certain opinions ex- 
pressed by Members of the Indian 
Council had been referred to. They 
would be read with the attention due to 
the position of the writers. But in his 
opinion no proof whatever was needed 
that the Members of the Council of 
State for India were prepared cordially 
to support his noble Friend (Viscount 
Cranbrook) in the duty cast upon him by 
the Constitution of this country of watch- 
ing over the interests and the Revenues . 
of the people of India. It was said 
that the House could not regard this 
question fairly, because India was not 
represented in the House of Commons. 
A more gross illusion it was impossible 
to conceive. Ten years ago the hon. 
Member for Orkney (Mr. Laing) pointed 
out the growing disposition of England 
to regard fairly matters affecting India. 
There could be no doubt that the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons con- 
sidered themselves to be, as regarded 
India, trustees of that great country. 
They had shown on many occasions & 
scrupulous regard for the interests of 
the people of India, and they certainly 
could not be justly charged with neglect- 
ing that important consideration. The 
special duty of the Secretary of State 
for India was to watch over the interests 
of India in the Cabinet; and if his 
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noble Friend should come to the con- 
clusion that India was unable to pay 
these expenses, or that she ought not 
in justice to bear more than a certain 
proportion of them, his noble Friend 
was not the man to shrink from the con- 
sequences of that opinion, or from en- 
forcing it with all the vigour of which 
he was capable on his Colleagues and the 
country. But looking at the character 
of this war and its reasonable and pos- 


sible consequences, he confessed that, 
regarding it solely from an Indian point 
of view, he was induced to say 


‘‘Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.”’ 


What was the character of the war? 
Was it at all like various precedents 
that might be adduced? In the first 
place, there was the precedent of 
Abyssinia. In that case there was the 
most conclusive testimony that India 
was well represented in the Cabinet, 
because the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who was then Indian Secre- 
tary, succeeded in inducing Parliament 
to say that India should not contribute 
a single shilling towards the cost of that 
war. That, however, was a very diffe- 
rent case from the present. Again, in 
the case of the Persian War, in which 
the interest of India was very much 
more remote than in the present case, 
Parliament decided that India ought 
properly to bear the whole of the ordi- 
nary and one-half of the extraordinary 
expenses of the war. But when they 
came to the present instance they found 
it was nothing more nor less than 
a mere Frontier war, not at all dis- 
similar in principle from many other 
Frontier wars in which India had been 
engaged. It might, perhaps, assume 
larger proportions, and in that event it 
would have to be considered from a 
totally different point ofview. The Go- 
vernment hoped and believed, however, 
that it would remain throughout a mere 
Frontier war. He hoped the House 
would not for a moment suppose he 
was prejudging the matter; but he de- 
sired to submit one or two reasons why, 
from an Indian point of view, if a sub- 
sidy were offered to India, she ought to 
hesitate before accepting it. In the 
first place, India was not and had never 
been a financial burden on this country. 
Unlike other conquerors, we had never 
attempted to derive any revenue from 
the country we had conquered; while, 
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on the other hand, in all her troubles 
and difficulties she had paid her own 
way. If this rule were broken through, 
a danger would at once arise of weak- 
ening the position of India in the eyes 
of the world, and altering in a very 
material degree the relations between 
India and this country. India while not 
imposing any financial difficulties upon 
England was one thing; but Indiaas a 
financial burden was another. Not 
very long ago, in the course of the 
Famine in Madras, a strong feeling 
existed in this country that a contribu- 
tion out of Imperial funds was not 
only desirable, but absolutely necessary. 
That temptation, most honourable to this 
country, was fortunately resisted, and 
the result was that India had not only 
been able to pay the whole cost of the 
Famine, but had been induced by it to 
make most laudable exertions for esta- 
blishing a fund for insurance against 
similar calamities in the future. In the 
second place, the only true security for 
economical administration in India was 
the responsibility laid upon India to 
provide means for the payment of its 
debts. Once take away that security, 
let it be supposed that, save in excep- 
tional circumstances, English assistance 
was forthcoming whenever needed, and 
the great check upon expenditure was 
lost. If Frontier troubles arose, there 
would be no financial considerations to 
counsel prudence. And, if unfortu- 
nately they were engaged in war, why 
restrict expenditure, when the English 
taxpayer was behind? It would be said, 
indeed, that with a subsidy it would be 
necessary to assume more complete con- 
trol over Indian expenditure. That was 
a large question, upon which he would 
not nowenter. He would only say, that 
men far wiser, and of very much greater 
experience than himself, had often 
pointed out, that there could be no 
greater danger to India than would arise 
from England usurping too much con- 
trol over it, and so weakening alike the 
actual responsibility of the Government 
of India and the independence of action 
which had hitherto been used justly and 
wisely. He wished it to be understood 
that the whole question of the war was 
in no way prejudged by the Motion 
which he was about to move, the simple 
point involved in his proposal being that 
no shilling of the Indian Revenues could 
be expended for the purposes of the war 
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until after the assent of Parliament had 
been obtained thereto. The House 
would next wish to know what was 
likely to be the cost of the war, and how 
far the Indian Exchequer was in a 
position to meet it. On this point he 
wished to give the fullest possible in- 
formation; but in doing this, to the 
best of his ability, he must guard him- 
self against being supposed to be able 
to give all the details. Only that 
morning he had received information 
from India by telegraph, and it was not 
so easy at short notice to understand and 
explain a communication of that kind 
as to deal witha more full and written 
despatch. If, therefore, any blame should 
attach to any one for any error in the 
statements he was able to make, let 
the House bestow the whole of it upon 
him. He was not able, as he had 
hoped to be, to give any statement as to 
what would probably be the monthly 
cost of the war—a point upon which the 
hon. and gallant Member for Sunder- 
land (Sir Henry Havelock) had very 
reasonably and properly expressed a 
desire to have information. The Indian 
Government had made a calculation as 
to what the war was likely to cost; but 
their estimate did not extend beyond 
the present financial year, which closed 
on the 3lst of March. It amounted in 
gross to £1,200,000; but a part of this 
sum would be carried forward to the 
next financial year, and the cost likely 
to be incurred before the ist of April 
next was put down at £950,000, or say 
£1,000,000. He would now remind the 
House of the exact position, as far as he 
had been able to ascertain it, of the 
finances of India. In August last he 
stated that the Estimate of surplus, made 
up in the previous April, was £2,156,000 
for the current year. Since that time 
many circumstances had occurred consi- 
derably to alter that position. In the 
first place, there had been a depreciation 
in the value of silver, which had caused, 
and was still causing, great anxiety; in 
the second place, there had been a large 
increase in the cost of the Army, owing 
to the enhanced prices of provisions ; 
and, lastly, the depression of trade had 
very considerably reduced the receipts. 
Taking all these circumstances into con- 
sideration, he was compelled to reduce 
the Estimate of surplus at the close of 
the financial year from £2,156,000 to 
£1,550,000. 


Mr. E. Stanhope 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. FAWCETT asked, whether in 
this Estimate both productive and un- 
productive Public Works were included? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE was glad that 
the hon. Member had asked the question, 
because he had always succeeded in 
throwing the whole question of Indian 
finance into a muddle by mixing up 
matters of Revenue with questions re- 
lating to capital. The answer to the 
hon. Member’s question was, that all 
ordinary Public Works were included in 
the Estimates ; all extraordinary Public 
Works—called ‘‘ productive,” and in 
many cases likely soon to prove produc- 
tive—were included in the capital ex- 

enditure. Did the hon. Member for 
ackney suppose that we could maintain 
our position in India without engaging 
in any Public Works? The surplus 
being of the amount he had mentioned, 
it must be perfectly obvious that the 
Indian Government could pay the whole 
cost of the war during the present year 
without adding a shilling to the taxation 
or the Debt of the country; but it had 
been pointed out that we were pledged 
to form what was called a Famine In- 
surance Fund. His information on this 
int was very scanty, and he could not 
vefinitely state the amount we were 


bound to provide for the purpose out of 
the surplus of the year. We were bound 
to find £1,500,000, if the new taxes 
produced as much, towards the relief 
of famine, or insurance against future 


famines. A large sum had already been 
expended in the relief of famine, and 
the amount now due and to be provided 
out of the surplus to fulfil the famine 
insurance pledges was £700,000. These 
figures, he thought, contained nothing 
to cause very serious alarm. He knew 
the House would shortly hear a very 
desponding speech from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney, and he would ask hon. 
Members not to believe either himself 
or the hon. Member for Hackney, but 
to look to the facts for themselves. As 
far as he was concerned, he had no de- 
sire to make any statement which would 
not bear the fullest examination; and 
he might say, further, that his state- 
ments were not made on his sole autho- 
rity, but arose out of frequent conversa- 
tions with the Indian Finance Minister, 
who was lately in this country, and 
whose services to Indian finance would, 
he hoped, before long be adequately ap- 
preciated. While he did not disguise 
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from himself the dangers lying before 
them in the way of Indian finance, hecould 
not admit that the state of affairs was at 
all unsatisfactory. During the past week 
the House had been discussing with 
some warmth, but in a most interesting 
manner, the question of the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government towards Af- 
ghanistan. At the conclusion of that 
discussion the House, like the House of 
Lords, expressed, by a lange majority, 
approval of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. This being so, and the war having 
begun, he would only ask the House to 
accept the very wise advice tendered by 
the noble Lord opposite (the Marquess 
of Hartington), in the course of the de- 
bate to which he referred, and say that, 
the war having been begun, they were 
now prepared unanimously to strengthen 
the hands of Her Majesty’s Government 
to bring it to a satisfactory and speedy 
conclusion. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, Her Majesty having directed a Mili- 
tary expedition of Her Forces charged upon 
Indian Revenues to be despatched against the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, this House consents that 
the Revenues of India shall be applied to defray 
the expenses of the Military operations whic 
may be carried on beyond the external frontiers 
of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions.”—(Mr. 
Edward Stanhope.) 


Mr. FAWCETT, in rising to move, 
as an Amendment, 

“That this House is of opinion that it would 
be unjust that the Revenues of India should be 
applied to defray the extraordinary expenses of 
the Military operations now being carried on 
against the Ameer of Afghanistan,’ 
said, although the speech of the Under 
Secretary of State offered him many 
temptations to go astray, he would en- 
deayour, to the best of his ability, not to 
say a single word which should lead the 
House to loose its hold upon the issue 
which it now had to determine, and 
which he should be able to show was as 
important to England as it was to India. 
But there were some remarks in the 
closing sentences of the Under Secre- 
tary’s speech which he could not pass 
over without some notice. He knew it 
would be said that the effect of passing 
this Resolution would be to stop Sup- 
plies, and to prevent the Government 
from bringing this war to an honourable 
and a speedy conclusion. Nothing could 





be more unjust than to attribute to him, 
and to those who were going to support 
him, any such intention to place the 
slightest obstacle in the path of the Go- 
vernment as regarded the expenditure 
hitherto incurred. Before Parliament 
met he declared to his constituents—and 
he repeated the declaration—that when 
war had once been commenced nothing 
was so idle as to suppose that the House 
of Commons could stop the expenditure 
which had been incurred. The duty of 
the Opposition when war was declared 
was stated with admirable force and ad- 
mirable clearness by the noble Lord the 
Leader of the Opposition, when he 
stated that, however anxious he might 
be to limit the scope of the war, he could 
be no party to any effort to stop the 
Supplies. The reason of this was ob- 
vious. The soldiers who were in the 
field must be paid; the stores procured 
or ordered must be paid for, unless 
the House was prepared to sanction an 
act of national repudiation; if bribes or 
promises of money had been offered to 
independent tribes, however greatly he 
might regret the fact on moral grounds, 
there was something which would be 
worse still—namely, a disregard of the 
promises so made. Therefore he de- 
sired, in the most emphatic way pos- 
sible, to state that it was unfair, because 
they opposed this Resolution, to fasten 
upon them the responsibility of attempt- 
ing to stop the Supplies. Indeed, so 
absolutely impossible, when a war had 
been once begun, was it to stop Sup- 
plies, that the House of Commons could 
—— exercise no control; and he 
elt this so strongly that he had no hesi- 


tation in saying that he did everything 
in his power to get Parliament sum- 
moned before war was declared; and he 
felt that had that been done, and if be- 
fore the war they had only had the in- 
formation they now possessed, this war 


would never have begun. The question 
they had to determine was not whether 
or not the money should be paid, but 
whether it should be paid by England, 
or, as was proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, entirely by India. The 
Under Secretary had attempted to put a 
gloss upon the Amendment. The pro- 
posal of the Government amounted to 
this—that India should poy every six- 
pence of the ordinary and extraordinary 
expenses of the war, and that at some 
future time—it might be when the Greek 
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Kalendsarrived—the Government would 
take it into their serious consideration 
whether the Imperial Revenues should 
not pay some portion of the cost. It 
was said his Amendment was not suffi- 
ciently specific. Then nothing would be 
easier than to introduce some words to 
make it more distinct. He did not, of 
course, propose that India should make 
money out of this war, or that the pay 
of soldiers, whom it would otherwise 
have to maintain, should be paid by 
England; but all that he did propose 
was to give a direct and absolute opposi- 
tion to the Government. They declared 
that this war was for Imperial far more 
than Indian purposes; and therefore it 
was as unjust as it was ungenerous to 
come down and say—“ India should pay 
everything, and some day we will take 
it into our consideration whether some 
slight contribution towards the expense 
ought not to be made by England.” 
This question was in no sense a Party 
one, and he said this not as an ordinary 
common place, but because the debate 
in ‘‘another place” had shown that 
many of those who were most strong in 
their support of the Government most 
strongly objected to the entire charge 
being thrown upon India. The Under 
Secretary had spoken of the unanimous 
decision of the other branch of the 
Legislature; but, as a matter of fact, 
every single Peer who spoke, whether 
le was a supporter of the Government 
or not, and who referred to the proposal 
to throw the entire charge of the war 
upon the Revenues of India, unhesi- 
tatingly condemned it. Therefore, so 
far as the opinion of the other branch of 
the Legislature was ascertained, instead 
of being unanimous in approval, it was 
one of unanimous condemnation. Fur- 
ther, a specific fact would show that, 
however much they might differ as to 
the justice or the necessity of the war, 
some of those who were strongest in sup- 
porting it were foremost in declaring 
that it was a great Imperial under- 
taking, and that it could not be fairly 
treated as if it were a purely Indian 
war. Another remarkable fact was that 
there were three Peers in the House of 
Lords who had all held high office in 
India. Two of them (Lord Lawrence 
and Lord Northbrook} opposed the 
policy of the Government; while Lord 
Napier of Ettrick, a former Governor of 
Madras, cordially supported it both by 
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speech and by vote. Yet Lord Napier 
was, if possible, still more opposed than 
Lords Lawrence and Northbrook to 
throwing the charge for the war upon 
the Revenues of India. He thought this 
showed that the issues they had to dis- 
cuss were entirely and absolutely distinct 
from the issue discussed on Friday. The 
Under Secretary stated that nothing 
would be more unfortunate to the finan- 
cial stability of India than that she 
should receive subventions from Eng- 
land, and in that view he entirely con- 
curred. Now, he wished to discuss this 
question as one of absolute justice, and 
not as one of honour and generosity to 
India. He was accused of taking a 
gloomy view of Indian finances ; but he 
never took so gloomy a view of them as 
to suppose that if they were judiciously 
and wisely administered, India could not 
pay all claims justly made upon her Re- 
venues. He was not expressing that 
opinion for the first time. It would be 
remembered that when last September 
twelvemonth the suggestion appeared to 
gain much approval that a grant should 
be made out of the Imperial Revenues 
for the‘ relief of the Famine in Madras 
and Bombay, so great was his objection 
to subventions that he felt it to be his 
painful duty to oppose the movement in 
question. He should have occasion to 
show how entirely the Under Secretary 
had misstated the condition of the 
finances of India, and to call attention to 
the heavy burdens which were placed 
upon the people of India. The question 
before them must, however, be deter- 
mined by a consideration of the cha- 
racter of the war. If this were an Im- 
perial war, England was bound, both 
legally and equitably, to pay for it; and 
he based this opinion on the 55th clause 
of the Government of India Act, which 
had been read by the Under Secretary 
of State for India, and which clause 
especially said that— 

“Except for preventing or repelling actnal 
invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, 
or under other sudden and urgent necessity, the 
Revenues of India shall not, without the consent 
of both Houses of Parliament, be applicable to 
defray the expenses of any Military operation 
carried on beyond the external frontiers of 
such possessions by Her Majesty’s Forces 
charged upon such Revenues.’’ 

He did not raise the question whether it 
was legal to spend the Revenues of India 
before Parliament was summoned, which 
might be deferred to another occasion. 


Military Operations). 
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There could be no doubt of the meaning 
and purport of the clause, for it was in- 
troduced into the other House by the late 
Lord Derby, who had charge of the Bill, 
and who said he introduced it for the pro- 
tection of the Revenues of India: thatif 
the Indian forces were employed in a 
war beyond the Frontier of India it 
would be for Parliament to decide whe- 
ther the war was an Imperial or an 
Indian one, and that if it were an Im- 
perial war the money must be paid by 
England. This was the common-sense 
and the reasonable interpretation of the 
clause. What would be the position of 
the House and the country if it were 
possible to employ the Indian troops in 
Imperial matters, and maintain them 
out of the resources of India without 
first obtaining the sanction of Parlia- 
ment? One of their greatest and most 
precious privileges would be swept 
away, and an Imperial war might be 
carried on without the sanction of the 
House, as the Government would be 
able to carry it on entirely out of the 
Revenues of India without asking for a 
single Vote of Supply. Therefore, this 
clause he considered as vital to the 
liberties of Parliament, and to the pro- 
tection of the people of England. As 
to the interests of the people of India, 
nothing seemed to him more unfair than 
that the Government and their sup- 
porters, when they wanted to obtain 
approbation, represented to Parliament 
and the country that this war was a 
great Imperial war, and that, when on 
the other hand, they wanted to obtain 
money from the unfortunate Indian 
people, they should minimize the scope 
of the war, making it out to be a ‘‘ mere 
Frontier war.” They must have one 
thing or the other. For weeks the sup- 
porters of the Ministry on the platform 
and in the Press had been saying to 
their opponents—‘‘ You do not appre- 
ciate the true character of a great Im- 
perial enterprize ; you are such parochial 
politicians you won’t understand that 
this is only a branch of the great Eastern 
Question.” When Lord Lytton went to 
India he declared that, having had per- 
sonal interviews on the subject with the 
Secretary of State for India, he went out 
determined to treat Indian Frontier 
questions as indivisible parts of a great 
Imperial subject, mainly to bedetermined 
by the foreign — of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Nothing could be more 
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distinct and precise than that. But 
supposing hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
to discover that this war did not simply 
concern a small cantonment, but that it 
was distinctly intended to maintain the 
influence and uphold the greatness 
of England in India, would not they 
be the first to say that nothing could 
be more mean, nothing more shabby 
than that the greatness and influence 
of England should be maintained 
by the money of the people of India? 
Lord Beaconsfield himself had said 
that this war was not merely one 
concerning the Khyber Pass, or some 
small cantonment at Dakka or Jellala- 
bad; but that it was one which con- 
cerned the sinfluence and character of 
England in Europe. How could they 
escape from that? If the war was to 
maintain the influence and character of 
England in Europe, could there be any- 
thing more unfair, more unworthy of 
this country than to use the moneys of 
the people of India to maintain that 
position and character, and to enable us 
to parade ourselves before the world as 
a great Imperial Power? Every cloud 
had a silver lining however, and in this 
matter there was something good. He 
did not think that that Imperialism 
would long survive, which was decked 
out in garments purchased with the 
money of starving ryots and the 
miserable peasantry of India. Tosupport 
the view that India was prosperous 
enough to bear the cost of the war, it 
was said that when he spoke of Indian 
finances, he produced confusion by de- 
ducting extraordinary expenditure from 
the estimated surplus; but in doing so 
he was supported by the highest financial 
authorities in England, and it was almost 
a financial truism to assert that extra- 
ordinary Budgets and extraordinary 
expenditure had been in numerous 
instances the ready resort of embarrassed 
European Powers. In this case he 
asserted—first, that there was no surplus 
at all; secondly, that the money about 
to be taken was money that had been 
appropriated as a Famine Fund, and 
was obtained by some of the most 
onerous taxes over imposed upon the 
Indian people; and, thirdly, that this 
was the most extraordinary proposal 
ever brought forward, as it was intended 
to show that India was so rich and Eng- 
land so poor that England must come 
like a suppliant pauper and ask India to 
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relieve her in her necessities, and this 
was done by a Ministry which wanted to 
exhibit their country’s influence and 
power. To make India pay for this 
war, instead of exhibiting England as a 
great European Power, would exhibit her 
asamean, grasping, and selfish nation. 
He was not objecting now to expendi- 
ture on Public Works; but he contended 
that in order to arrive at the true 
financial position of India, that expen- 
diture must be considered in estimating 
the surplus. To spend on Public Works 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000, borrowed at 
43} per cent, and ‘receive a return of 
3 per cent was like a landowner for- 
getting that he had spent £10,000 on 
farm buildings. The late Secretary of 
State for India had stated that millions 
had been spent upon irrigation works in 
Bengal, borrowed at 44 and 5 per cent, 
and that it was yielding to the Govern- 
ment a return of only 4 per cent per 
annum. What was the good of ignor- 
ing the fact? It was beyond any possi- 
bility of dispute that this £1,200,000, 
which the Government was now about to 
apply to the purposes of the war, was 
money raised for a distinct object. It 
was raised by enormous taxation to pro- 
vide a security against famine; but the 
latest news from India was that the 
public works in Bombay were to be 
stopped—that water which was to have 
been brought to the parched land was 
not to be brought; and why? Because 
the Government had not the courage to 
come to the House and ask for a special 
Vote. This money had been obtained 
by imposing a tax on incomes of 48. a 
week, and raising the salt duty by 40 
per cent on the famine-stricken people 
of Bombay and Madras. In the levying 
of these taxes they must remember that 
there were no exemptions on incomes of 
£150 a-year as in this country, the tax 
reaching £10 a-year. True, there were 
some exemptions in the case of the 
military and other professional men, 
Civil servants, and others, who went to 
the country clamouring for war, know- 
ing full well that they would not have 
to pay for it, that part of the duty fall- 
ing on poor carpentersand day-labourers. 
And the result of this appropriation of 
Indian money to Imperial purposes, 
according to the latest news from India, 
which the Under Secretary of State had 
judiciously avoided alluding to, was that 
almost all public works in Bombay were 
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to be stopped—works which the Govern. 
ment themselves had declared to be 
necessary for the prevention of famine. 
They knew that not long ago no less 
than 2,000,000 of Indian people died 
from the most terrible of all deaths in 
Madras and Bombay ; and what was the 
first news they heard when just able to 
lift their heads from the suffering which 
laid them low? That the salt duty had 
been increased to 40 per cent. They 
accepted that strain in calmness, in order 
to protect their country in future years 
from the terrible famines which came 
upon it; but did the people of this 
country think that the people of India 
would learn with calmness that it was 
intended to use that money to maintain 
our influence and greatness? The 
Government could not escape from the 
fact that the present Indian surplus had 
been obtained from the two taxes which 
he had described, and Lord Salisbury 
knew that taking this money meant 
taking it from the actually starving. In 
a speech on the subject of the Indian 
Famine, Lord Salisbury said— 

‘The recent mortality and distress were not 
due so much to a want of food or to a want of 
means of bringing that food to the people, but 
that distress and mortality were far more due to 


the people not having the means of buying food 
when it was brought within their reach.” 


After such a statement as that, he pro- 
posed to take still more from these un- 
fortunate people in order to enable him- 
self to perorate in ‘‘another place” 
about our great Imperial policy, and the 
magnificent position occupied by Eng- 
land under the auspices of the present 
Government. The House should remem- 
ber that the expenditure of £1,000,000 
of Indian money was far more serious 
than the spending of £20,000,000 of 
English money. Though he was fully 
aware of the distressed condition of 
England at the present, he considered 
that that was the relative position. No 
doubt, additional taxation in England 
meant a diminution in the comforts of 
the people, and would be a serious 
burden upon many; but such taxation 
as he had indicated in India was alto- 
gether of a worse character. The finan- 
cial condition of India had been so des- 

erate that the Government did not 
wen how to raise an additional 
£1,000,000. If they did, why were 
they so unjust as to impose such taxa- 
tion as he had alluded to last year? 
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The only justification of the Government 
policy, then, was that the money must 
be forthcoming, and this was the only 
way in which it could be obtained. With 
regard to precedent, it was true that 
the former Afghan War was borne out 
of Indian Revenues ; but two blacks did 
not make a white. The circumstances 
of that time were different from those of 
the present. The former war was not 
professedly undertaken as an Imperial 
enterprize ; and India had a protection 
at the time of the East India Company, 
which she did not possess now. 
authority whom hon. Members opposite 
would respect, speaking of that war, 
said—‘‘ If it had been undertaken to 
check Russia or to assert the Imperial 

osition of England in Europe, he 
should like to know how England could 
possibly refuse to pay the bill?” The 
speaker was no less a person than Lord 
Beaconsfield, the present Prime Minis- 
ter. Another point which had been lost 
sight of was that, even if the Resolution 
of the Under Secretary of State were re- 
jected, a great part of the charges con- 
nected with the war must necessarily 
fall on India and not on England. If 
the war expenses came to £5,000,000, 
it would represent only an addition of 
about £160,000 per annum to England ; 
but the expense to India in any case 
should be carefully considered. Lord 
Lawrence, and his Council, in a memo- 
rable despatch, said the ‘‘ forward policy”’ 
would paralyze the finances of India. 
That despatch was important, not only 
considering the high authority from 
which it proceeded, but because it was 
endorsed by the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Government of 
which he was a Member. Lord Sand- 
hurst, distinguished alike as a financier 
and soldier, said the forward policy 
would cost India not less than from 
£3,000,000 to £4,000,000 a-year. On 
Tuesday last the Under Secretary of 
State for India told them that before 
the war had lasted one month, the Na- 
tive Army of India had been increased 
by 15,000 men. That increase amounted 
to about 12 per cent; and there was not 
a military authority, in the House or out 
of it, who would not be prepared to say 
thata proportionate increaseof European 
officers would also be necessary. That 
would involve at least £1,500,000 a-year. 
If India was to bear the burden how 
was the money to be provided? Would 
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they come forward with proposals to 
extend the income tax from incomes of 
4s. a-week to incomes of 2s. a-week? 
Were they prepared to increase the salt 
tax from 40 per cent to 80 per cent? 
Increase of taxation in India was not to be 
regarded as a mere financial question ; it 
was a political question of the greatest 
moment. Lord Mayo had said that an 
increase of taxation would produce dis- 
content, which would create dangers the 
magnitude of which could not be ex- 
aggerated. Before the Committee last 


An | Session Lord Northbrook was asked a 


question with reference to this state- 
ment, and he said that, after careful 
inquiries, he had come to the conclusion 
that Lord Mayo was right. He (Mr. 
Fawcett) asked for justice, not for gene- 
rosity, for India. It was a most serious 
thing for the House to throw on India 
the entire expense of this war—at any 
rate, until the Government were in a 
frame of mind to suggest some different 
proposal. It might appear hard to sug- 
gest that additional burdens should be 
thrown on England when trade was 
bad, employment scarce, and thousands 
could not find the means of maintenance. 
He believed the depression of trade 
would continue for some time longer. 
It was hopeless to look for a revival of 
industrial prosperity in the midst of 
wars and rumours of wars, and at a 
time when no one knew what new en- 
tanglement or fresh complication to- 
morrow might bring. He represented 
a district (Hackney) upon which addi- 
tional taxation would fall as heavily, if 
not more heavily than upon others. No 
one could suppose that the inhabitants 
of the East End of London were anxious 
for additional burdens; but grievously 
as they would feel it, they would sooner 
bear it than be exposed to the reproach 
that they were relieved of the expense 
of maintaining England’s influence and 
character by the starving millions of 
India. The Government were certainly 
not pursuing a popular course; it was 
a course characterized by meanness and 
the absence of everything like generosity, 
and he believed it would be repudiated 
by every constituency in the Kingdom. 
India, it was said, should not be treated 
in that House from a Party point of 
view, and if he thought of it solely as a 
Party question he would not attempt to 

revent the Government doing as they 
Sealed but to maintain our position in 
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India we must, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, be just and strong, but 
strength without justice was nothing but 
despotism. His only desire was that 
this question should be considered as 
one of strict justice, not of generosity to 
Indie, and on ‘principles laid down by 
that distinguished statesman, the Leader 
of the Constitutional—not the Imperial 
—Party, the late Lord Derby—namely, 
that, if an Imperial war, the charge 
ought to be borne by England ; if solely, 
or chiefly, an Indian war, the charge 
ought to be borne by India. If the 
charge was to be apportioned between 
England and India, then why did not 
the Government come forward and let 
the House know what portion England 
and what portion India was to bear? 
If Her Majesty’s Government would not 
produce such an estimate, they would 
set Parliamentary control at defiance. 
It was stated the other evening by the 
Secretary of State for India that it was 
not necessary to consult his Council on 
the subject; and if the House were to 
pass this Resolution it would virtually 
give the Secretary of State for India 
power to draw to an unlimited extent 
on the Revenues of India for the pur- 
pose of carrying on this war. This was 
a question which involved one of privi- 
lege, and if the Supporters of the Go- 
vernment asserted that it was never in- 
tended to allow India to bear the whole 
expense, he hoped some Member on the 
front Opposition Bench would rise and 
assert the Constitutional principle that a 
war could not be carried on without 
some Vote of Supply. As far as they 
were given to understand at present, if 
the cost of the war did not exceed 
£1,200,000, the whole of it would be 
borne by India. Feeling that the pro- 
posal of the Government would be 
looked on throughout India, as it would 
be in England, as one which could not 
be defended on any considerations of 
generosity or justice, he would ask the 
House to reject it. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving his Amendment. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise to second 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend, not 
regarding it asa Party question, but still 
regarding it as of great importance 
with reference to Parliamentary and 
Constitutional interests. I likewise think 
it of serious moment as to the basis on 
which we are to deal with India. The 
Under Secretary of State for India 
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assumed in his speech that the Amend- 
ment was to exclude India from paying 
any part of the ordinary expenditure on 
the Military forces employed in the expe- 
dition against Afghanistan. That cer- 
tainly is not my understanding of the 
Amendment, and my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Fawcett) has now altered the wording 


of it so as to make it more clear and , 


explicit on that point. Therefore, it 
should be understood by the House that 
the Amendment intends to object to the 
charge to India, on this occasion, of war 
expenses connected with the expedition 
against Afghanistan. Now, Sir, with re- 
spect to the Motion itself, I do not think 
the Under Secretary of State satisfac- 
torily explained to the House the great 
importance of the Vote we are called 
upon to give. He has laid before us an 
Estimate, which he says is a very inade- 
quate one, and one which I will say is 
a very sanguine one. He says that it 
was up to the Ist of April; but the Vote 
he calls upon us to give is not limited 
to the 1st of April at all. The Motion 
thus modestly proposed by him is a Mo- 
tion by which the House is invited to 
part with its entire control over the 
direction of the war, and whatever ex- 
pense is incurred in connection with it. 
I do not know why that most important 
aspect of the question was never pre- 
sented to us by the Under Secretary 
of State. On another subject I hold 
that the statement of the hon. Gentle- 
man, which had all the appearance of 
being clear, ought to be cleared up. It 
is as to the bearing of this expenditure 
upon the finances of India in their pre- 
sent condition. According to the figures 
given by the Under Secretary of State, 
I understand the state of the case to be 
this—He says he had a surplus of 
£2,000,000. Unhappily, owing to va- 
rious circumstances, he now stands 
worse by £600,000 than he did at the 
time when he stated to the House that 
amount as the estimate of his surplus. 
So from £2,000,000 we have got to 
£1,400,000. 

Mrz. E. STANHOPE: It was origin- 
ally £2,156,000. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: But I think that 
by some preliminary amputation it was 
reduced to £2,000,000. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: My original 
estimated surplus was £2,156,000. I 
then said it was likely to be reduced 
by -the reduction of the salt duty to 
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£2,000,000. Since then it has been 
reduced, by other circumstances, to 
£1,550,000. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Out of that 
sum, a8 explained by my hon. Friend, 
£1,500,000 is pled to a Famine In- 
surance Fund. My hon. Friend has, 
indeed, said that only £700,000 remains 
due to the Famine Insurance Fund; if 
s0, it must be because he has already 
spent £800,000 upon famine. If so, 
out of what fund is my hon. Friend to 

ay the £900,000 which, according to 
his very sanguine Estimate, is to be the 
charge for the war down to the end of 
the present financial year? On the one 
side my hon. Friend has got to his credit 
£1,550,000. On the other side he has 
applied £800,000, and is to apply 
tr 000 more to the Famine Insurance 
Fund. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I did not give 
the exact figures. So far as I was able 
to give the result, I said there remained 
due about £700,000 out of this Fund of 
£1,550,000. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am aware my 
hon. Friend has said that £800,000 has 
been already spent, and that £700,000 
will be expended. But if his surplus 
is £1,550,000, and he has already spent 
out of that £800,000-——— 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: It was spent 
on the Famine, before we had the sur- 
plus at all. In estimating the expendi- 
ture for the year 1878-9, I included 
£550,000 for the relief of Famine. It 
was only when the expenditure had 
been reckoned upon that we arrived at 
the surplus. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
states that £550,000 out of the £800,000 
had been provided for. How does he 
make up his £1,000,000? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am very re- 
luctant to rise again, but the questions 
are put direct to me. I can hardly 
explain the matter fully in this way. 
The difference is only something like 
£200,000, and I believe I can give the 
right hon. Gentleman a satisfactory 
explanation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I quite agree 
as to the inconvenience of trying to 
settle these matters by a discussion 
across the Table. Probably some Mem- 
ber of the Government will, as early as 

ssible in the debate, give us the exact 

gures, so that those who follow me 
may precisely understand the situation. 
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I will not detain the House with any 
further remarks upon this part of the 
case; but I must say some words on 
the subject of the Act of 1858, under 
which it appears that Her Majesty’s 
Government consider they are perform- 
ing a legal and Constitutional duty. I 
stated on a former occasion that, in my 
view of the case, the Government had 
already broken the Act of Parliament. 
That is my clear and deliberate opinion. 
In my view, it was the purpose of this 
clause to require the preliminary consent 
of Parliament to the issue of Indian 
money for the purpose of operations 
carried on by the Forces charged upon 
India beyond the Indian Frontier, ex- 
cept in certain special cases which were 
very carefully defined. It was, in fact, 
to prevent the use of Indian money for 

ilitary operations. I remember this, 
for I myself was the author of the 
clause; and the present Lord Derby, 
who was Secretary of State for India at 
the time, completely concurred with me 
as to its object. It is mistakenly sup- 

osed that an essential change was made 
in the operation of the clause by the 
House of Lords; but it was nothing of 
the kind. It was not so in my view, and 
it was not so in the view of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government of that day, who 
communicated with me upon the altera- 
tion before it took place, and who ob- 
tained my consent. f strongly felt that 
to place the restraining power of Parlia- 
ment on the question of finance was a 
far better mode of proceeding than to 
place it in the shape of an absolute veto 
upon the war, though the Act of Mr. 
Pitt had already limited the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown by a stringent pro- 
hibition going far beyond anything I 
ever proposed. The real truth of the 
case is this—that that clause, as regards 
its main purpose, has been completely 
destroyed by the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I am not finding fault 
with the Government, as distinguished 
from the majority of this House; but 
I do say that the construction of the 
Government, which has been supported 
by the majority of the House, is a de- 
struction of the clause, so far as the main 

urpose of the clause is concerned. 

hose who refer to the debates will 
find that there were evidently two ob- 
jects in contemplation—one to prevent, 
under the new system, any undue charge 
upon the Revenues of India; and the 
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object of the clause is not brought out 
into great prominence in the debate, 
because we certainly believed that we 
were reposing in the hands of the Indian 
Council far more effective checks upon 
Indian military expenditure than those 
checks have been allowed to become in 
practice. But the main object of the 
clause was to restrain the action of the 
Executive Government in using the 
Indian Revenues for military purposes. 
I will read a few words from a speech 
by the late Lord Derby in the House of 
Lords. He said— 

‘‘The same constitutional check, therefore, 
was imposed on the Crown with regard to 
troops serving in India which was imposed 
with respect to troops serving in every other 
part of the globe. If the clause were not 
agreed to, it would be perfectly competent for 
any unconstitutional Sovereign ”—or unconsti- 
tutional Minister—‘ to employ the whole of 
the Revenues and troops of India for any pur- 
pose which the Crown might direct, without the 
necessity of going to Parliament for the advance 
of a single shilling.””—[3 Hansard, cli. 1697-8.] 
Clearly what Lord Derby contemplated 
was a preliminary consent. What is 
any consent but a preliminary consent? 
It is stated that— 

“The Revenues of India shall not, in the 
case of the war now pending, be applicable to 
defray the expenses of military operations in 
Afghanistan.” 


But they have been applied, and their 
application has been in course of opera- 
tion ever since this military expedition 
was ordered. What is the answer? 
‘Oh! this is a temporary operation, and 
does not require, therefore, that they 
shall be permanently charged to the 
Indian Revenues.” But the Act of 
Parliament says nothing about ‘‘tem- 
“ogasd operations.” It says ‘shall not 

e used to defray.” What is the usual 
meaning of the term “defray?” Iwill 
refer the House to that question, which 
any modern political dictionary will en- 
able us to answer. It can only mean 
one of two things—either as to the 
issue of the money from the Exchequer, 
or to its ultimate allocation by authority 
on the final account, and in this Act 
there is not the least doubt that it refers 
to advancing the money. The hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
states that the Revenues have not been 
applied to defray these charges. I see 
the hon. Gentleman shakes his head; 
but I should like to know have Indian 
monies been applied or not? In this 
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case I think I am entitled to an answer 
to that question. The Act of Parlia- 
ment says they shall not be applicable; 
and Her Majesty’s Government and 
their Friends have their own construction 
of the Act of Parliament. I want to 
know whether they have been applied 
or not. It is a singular thing that on 
the most elementary points of know- 
ledge it is sometimes very difficult to 
extract information. In my opinion, 
the issue of the money is the only ra- 
tional construction of the word “ de- 
fray.” Therefore, I have not the 
smallest doubt that the Act of Parlia- 
ment has been broken by the applica- 
tion which has taken place, to a large 
extent, without the consent of either 
House of Parliament. Let us observe 
the practical effect of this. It destroys 
by far the more important of the two 
modes in which Parliament can act 
against a war of which it does not ap- 
prove. The object of the clause, ac- 
cording to my view, was to enable Par- 
liament to prevent such a war. And 
prevention is the mode by which Parlia- 
ment ought to operate in any war of 
which it disapproves. I do not recol- 
lect any war in which this country was 
engaged for many years without the 
consent of Parliament. I do not re- 
member any case in which the Govern- 
ment has gone forward to so great an 
extent without being well assured of 
the consent of the nation and the sanc- 
tion of the people. I know we are ina 
condition where it does not matter to 
the Government one rush whether we 
approve or not. If instead of a minority 
we were a majority, if instead of 227 
we were 328, we should have no power 
to resist, because it would not be in our 
hands, except by the exercise of that 
which, happily, is not yet taken from 
the House of Commons—what may be 
done I cannot say — namely, a Vote 
of Censure of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I frankly admit that their con- 
duct in bringing the Indian troops to 
Malta has been completely covered by 
the votes of the majority of this House ; 
but we are left in this predicament— 
when war has been declared we know 
we cannot stop the Supplies or order 
the stoppage of the war, so we are re- 
duced to the unsatisfactory alternative 
of censuring the Government who made 
the war. It is not desirable that we 
should sit here passing Votes of Cen- 
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sure on the Gentlemen who form the 
Executive Government. What we want 
is the power to stop mischievous wars; 
and I maintain that the power which 
Parliament gave us by the Act of Par- 
liament for this purpose has been taken 
away by the action of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and the sanction given to that 
action by the present Parliament. The 
object I intend to state is plain and 
palpable. The Government is entrusted 
with the disposal of the Home Army, 
but in that disposal it is restrained by 
the Votes for the Army in this House 
and the passing of the Mutiny Act; but 
over and above this restraint a wise 
Government, and Tory Governments in 
the days when they were wise—or at 
least when they were wiser—thought 
fit to secure the concurrence of Parlia- 
ment, as Mr. Canning did in the case of 
sending his troops to Lisbon in 1826. 
Such, then, is the predicament, that 
while as regards the Home Army the 
statutory and customary regulations 
which have been laid down, and which 
have been found to work well, in India 
you have an independent and extraneous 
Army, over which there is no statuto 
limitations whatever, except those whic 
are imposed by the Indian Government 
Act. The 55th clause has now been 
rendered utterly null and worthless, so 
far as regards its main object, with re- 
ference to restraining the Prerogative 
of the Crown. When this question was 
under discussion in the House of Lords, 
in 1858, Lord Ellenborough pointed out 
that, under the old system, it was within 
the power of the East India Directors 
*P ant their foot and to say—‘‘ We 
ill not give you money for making 
such and such a war;”’ but, according 
to the practice which now prevails, that 
restraint, which was formerly embodied 
in the Charter of the Company, has now 
been removed. The powers of the Coun- 
cil for restraining military expenditure 
are utterly null and futile, and the 
wer reserved to Parliament resolves 
itself into this—that after the thing has 
been done and the charge incurred, the 
Government come down and ask for 
sanction to an expenditure which it is a 
great deal too late to recall. But, 
although the main purpose of the law 


has thus been frustrated, and although 
the Government have now at their dis- 
pel anywhere, except in the United 
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should be carried on in the United 
Kingdom, they have not been carried 
on for many centuries — according to 
their doctrines, the doctrine of this Par- 
liament, and the doctrine of the Law 
Officers opposite, 180,000 men and a 
Revenue of between £50,000,000 and 
£60,000,000, totally free from antece- 
dent Parliamentary control, and liable 
to be employed for purposes of which 
Parliament has no knowledge whatever, 
yet there remains this—that, when in 
the good and gracious pleasure of the 
Government they determine it is right 
to submit to us a Motion, under the 
54th clause of the Act, we have some- 
thing to consider of the case as it stands 
between England andIndia. And what’ 
is the case as it has been put by the 
hon. Gentleman. He says—‘“‘I am 
not at all asking you to give a final 
pledge as to the imposition of this 
charge. Anybody may, in perfect 
consistency with the Motion which I 
now ask you to adopt, come forward 
and propose that the charge shall not be 
borne by India, but shall be met, if the 
House is willing, out of British Reve- 
nues.”” He seemed to imply that it was 
open to the Government to make some 
proposal of that kind. Well, I think we 
are entitled to know whether, so far as 
the Government are concerned, this is a 
definitive proposal to lay the expenses 
of the war upon India; or whether it is 
a proposal to hold over the whole ques- 
tion until they may find it more conve- 
nient to make some final proposal on 
the subject? I say it ought not to be 
held over ; there is no reason for holding 
it over. We ought to decide, and decide 
now, whether India or England is to 
bear this charge. But how does the 
doctrine of the Secretary of State suit 
the terms of the Act of Parliament? 
What is the meaning of the word 
‘defray’ in his Resolution? We con- 
sent to defray the charges of this military 
expedition. I presume that they have 
not been defrayed as yet. The whole 
doctrine of the Government has been in 
contrariety to the intention of the law 
that the word “defray” does not mean 
the first expenditure, but that it does 
mean the ultimate imposition of the 
charges. Then what does the Resolu- 
tion mean? The hon. Gentleman says 
it does not mean the final imposition of 
the charge. Well, if I understand it 





ngdom—and God forbid that wars 


correctly, it means nothing at all; be- 
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cause, according to him, it does not give 
a final consent to spending the money, 
and it does not give the prior sanction 
to advancing the money, because that 
has been done already. Now, I admit 
the force of what fell from the Under 
Secretary of State in regard to the very 
serious and grave nature of the question 
as to the payment of Indian wars out 
of Indian, or other than Indian, Reve- 
nues. We have hitherto had a toler- 
able understanding on the subject. Up 
to the time of the Indian Government 
Act the East India Company were the 
official and proper defenders—and they 
were not very ineffective defenders— 
of Indian interests in such matters. 
Since the Indian Government Act I do 
not know that there has been any case 
which the Members of the House would 
look back upon as a case involving 
matter of scandal or gross disagreement. 
In the matter of the Abyssinian War, 
what was done was done with the full 
consent of Parliament. I am not will- 
ing to lay down any new doctrine what- 
ever with regard to the payment of 
Indian or Eastern wars out of Indian or 
British money. I look at this case simply 
and solely by itself, as it stands upon 
its own grounds, and to draw from it no 
authority or to establish by it any pre- 
cedent, excepting a precedent applicable 
to an instance which might in every 
substantial and important particular 
correspond. The Under Secretary of 
State says—‘‘ India has a great interest 
in this war.” India, indeed, has a very 
great interest in it, just as a man has a 
great interest in the gambling table, 
in which he ruins himself. India has a 
ruinously heavy interest, I am afraid, 
in this war. The Under Secretary of 
State considers that this war is bene- 
ficial to India. In that case I cannot 
be surprised that he should say India 
ought to pay for it; but he ought to say 
so plainly, and not come down to the 
House on the part of the Government, 
when hostilities have advanced to a cer- 
tain point, and ask you to come to a 
certain Resolution which will satisfy the 
law, but leaving it an open question as 
to who is really to pay for the war. 
That is not the course—that is not the 
language—of a man who has a firm 
conviction on any part of the question. 
If he really believes that the Russian 
Mission was received by the Ameer 
under circumstances which gave it a 
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hostile character, and that Shere Ali 
rejected the British Mission with insult, 
he ought not now to be shirking the 
financial question and difficulty of the 
day; he ought not to leave it to the 
future to be solved, but he ought to be 
facing it like a man, and telling us how 
the expenses of the war are really to 
be met.. My opinion is a very simple 
one. I consider that this war is an un- 
just, a guilty, an unreasonable, and an 
impolitic war—one of mischief to the 
fame of England—one of mischief to 
the future of India. God grant that its 
scope may be limited, and its issues 
speedy! so that the range within which 
these condemnatory epithets are applic- 
able may be as narrow as possible ; but, 
with that view of the war, I find myself 
thus circumstanced—the Indian people 
have had nothing to do with this war; 
they are wholly guiltless; they wash 
their hands in innocence, so far as this 
war is concerned. They have no Re- 
presentative here, or elsewhere. The 
very powers which the law once gave 
to defend them, when the East India 
Company existed, have either been taken 
away by Parliament, or nullified by the 
action of the Government and the vote 
of the House of Commons. Under these 
circumstances, seeing a war before me 
to which I am compelled reluctantly to 
attach such a character as that, I ask 
myself, can I bring myself to vote that 
the expenses of this struggle, which is 
wholly our act, shall be placed upon 
India? I say, ‘“‘No;” and I will go 
freely into any assembly of Englishmen 
and tell them I say ‘‘ No,” and appeal 
to them whether they will not say ‘‘No” 
also. Nay, I am persuaded—such is 
my opinion of their generosity—that 
when they thoroughly understand the 
facts of the case, they will say distinctly 
that those who make the war should pay 
for the war. Those who make war for 
purposes, whether they be or be not 
Indian purposes, are the right persons 
upon whom should rest finally the 
charges. I am not surprised that there 
is a difference of opinion upon this sub- 
ject. Itis a very puzzling one. Sir, I 
have heard of some who are disposed 
to say—‘“‘ We have made our protest 
against the war, and, having done s0, 
we will not now proceed to place the 
burden of it upon the people of Eng- 
land.” Yes; but we, the minority, un- 
fortunately do not for the time —al- 
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though some day, perhaps, we hope we 
eg aap the people of England. 
The people of England have chosen a 
certain majority. They have chosen to 
constitute a certain Government, which 
has chosen to make a certain war en- 
tailing certain charges; but with the 
making of that majority and the making 
of that war the people of India had 
nothing whatever to do. It is the people 
of England who have had all the glory 
and all the advantage which have re- 
sulted from the destruction of the late 
Government and the accession to Office 
of the present Administration, and it is 
they who must take the pros and the cons, 
and who must be content, after having 
reaped benefits so immeasurable, to en- 
counter the disadvantage of meeting 
charges which undoubtedly the existing 
Administration will leave behind it as a 
legacy to posterity. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House is of opinion that it would be un- 
just that the Revenues of India should be ap- 
plied to defray the extraordinary expenses of 
the Military operations now being carried on 
against the Ameer of Afghanistan,” — (Mr. 
Faweett,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer) said, that although the 
right hon. Gentleman had used ex- 
tremely strong language with reference 
to the war in which we were engaged 
with Afghanistan, denouncing it as 
unjust and impolitic, a large majority 
of the House had declared it to be their 
opinion that it was a war both necessary 
and just, and which, if waged. suc- 
cessfully, would result in very great 
advantage to India. That majority 
might, of course, be entirely in error, 
an that was the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who, no doubt, thought that 
ifhe had an opportunity of appealing 
from them to the constituencies he would 
be able to convince the country that they 
were wrong. But he would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that he had 
already brought to bear on the subject 
all his great knowledge and ripe expe- 
rience, and all the powers of his im- 
passioned eloquence; that he had been 





supported by the forcible arguments of 
other hon. Members; and yet that the 
war had been pronounced by the House, 
as he had already stated, to be just and 
necessary. If that were so, he, for one, 
could not see how it could be considered 
unfair that India, which would be greatly 
benefited by the war, should be called 
upon to pay some portion of the cost of 
its prosecution. He had not, however, 
risen to discuss that point at all, because 
it hardly came within his sphere; and 
there were in the House hon. Members 
who were far more competent to pro- 
nounce an opinion whether it was right 
and proper that India should bear a 
part of the expenses of prosecuting the 
war or not. He rose chiefly for the 
purpose of combating the views which 
had been put forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman with respect to the construc- 
tion of the Act of Parliament with which 
the House had now to deal. He at 
once admitted that there were difficulties 
in the construction of this Act, whichever 
way they looked at it, and that it was not 
easy to arrive at what the intention of 
the Legislature was in framing it; but 
this was true of many other Acts passed 
by both Conservative and Liberal Go- 
vernments. However, he understood the 
contention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to be, that before the Revenues of India 
could be made applicable to defraying 
the cost of the war, the consent of the 
two Houses of Parliament should be 
obtained before the war began. [Mr. 
GuapsToneE assented.| He was glad to 
have stated the contention of the right 
hon. Gentleman correctly. Now, that 
was a contention which turned on the 
construction of the 54th and 55th sec- 
tions of the Act, in the first of which it 
was set forth that when an order was 
sent to India directing the actual com- 
mencement of hostilities, the fact of such 
an order having been sent should be 
communicated to both Houses of Par- 
liament within three months after the 
sending of the order if Parliament hap- 
pened to be sitting, and, if not, within one 
month after it next met. Then came 
the second section, where it was stated 
that, except to prevent actual invasion, 
or to meet some other sudden and ur- 
gent emergency, the Revenues of India 
should not be made applicable to meet 
the expenses of a war unless with the 
approval of both Houses of Parliament. 
Taking those two sections together, it 
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was impossible to say that they meant 
what the right hon. Gentleman had laid 
down. The Act contemplated the com- 
mencement of a war before Parliament 
could be, or need be, acquainted with the 
fact, and no war could be carried on 
without expenses being incurred day by 
day. Then if a war might be com- 
menced before the fact was communi- 
cated to Parliament, expenses must have 
been going on from time to time up to 
the date when such a communication 
was made ; and one would think that it 
would be almost necessary that some 
part of the cost of that war would have 
to bedefrayed. If that were so, how 
would it be possible, he would ask, to 
obtain the consent of Parliament to 
that expenditure before the war com- 
menced? A war might be begun when 
Parliament was not sitting and might 
be carried on for a considerable time 
before Parliament met; and yet it was 
contended that a single shilling of the 
cost could not be charged on the Reve- 
nues of India unless the prior sanction 
of the Legislature had been obtained. 
That appeared to him to be a completely 
erroneous view of the question. In his 
opinion, section 55 of the Act was quite 
as applicable to the case of ratification 
by both Houses of Parliament as to that 
in which the previous sanction of both 
Houses had been obtained. As the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware, there 
was a maxim in law, as well as in poli- 
tics, to the effect that ratification dated 
back, and was equivalent to prior con- 
sent and direction. As in the present 
instance, if both Houses chose to con- 
sent by Resolution to a war bein 

carried on that amounted to ratification, 
went back to the commencement of the 
war, and was equivalent to a prior 
direction by both Houses. He saw the 
difficulty presented by the right hon. 
Gentleman. Supposing a war had been 
waged some time and the Revenues of 
India had been applied to pay the ex- 
penses, and that when the Government 
appealed to Parliament both Houses re- 
fused to sanction such application, those 
who so applied them might, he admitted, 
find themselves involved in a difficulty. 
There was no doubt of that difficulty, 
which arose out of the construction of 
the Act of Parliament; but there was, 
on the other hand, a much greater diffi- 
culty if the view taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman were correct, and that 
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was that if the necessity for war existed 
great disadvantage might result from 
not commencing it at once. The ex- 
pediency of beginning it before Parlia- 
ment could be consulted was, therefore, 
contemplated by the Legislature; and 
if it was to be so begun, the Government 
must depend upon the ratification of 
their act when Parliament assembled. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich disputed the construction 
put upon the Act by the Government 
and the Law Officers of the Crown ; but 
he did not know that the Law Officers 
of the Crown had had much to say 
with respect to it. The right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken as if the Law 
Officers of the Crown had delivered 
themselves upon this subject on 
pore occasions. For his own part, 

e did not say that they had; but 
even if they had, it did not follow that 
any opinion they might have expressed 
was the right one. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the Government 
might avoid calling Parliament to- 
gether. But they could not avoid 
coming to Parliament unless they 
wanted to be turned out for something 
which was contrary to law and the 
Constitution ; because they were obliged 
within three months of the commence- 
ment of hostilities, if Parliament was 
sitting, or, if not, within a month after 
Parliament was summoned, to come 
down and explain the whole business to 
Parliament, and get the consent of both 
Houses to their proceedings. For these 
reasons, although admitting that the 
right hon. Gentleman had with great 
ingenuity raised difficulties, and shown 
that there might be some inconvenience, 
yet he contended, with as much con- 
fidence as it was in his nature to possess, 
that the view of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not the correct one; but that 
the true construction of the two Acts of 
Parliament taken together was this— 
that the two Houses of Parliament 
might, by consent given after war had 
been commenced, ratify that which had 
been done, and that such ratification was 
equivalent to prior sanction. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER said, it 
seemed to him that the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich would lead to the conclusion 
that the Prerogative of the Crown in 
declaring war must be either taken 
away altogether or practically annulled 
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by making Parliament participate in it. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
when war was declared without the 
knowledge of Parliament the only 
remedy was a Vote of Censure upon 
Ministers, and that this was utterly un- 
satisfactory. But thiswas the Constitu- 
tion of the country. A Vote of Censure 
would be followed by removal from 
Office or impeachment. If those checks 
were not sufficient, a previous restraint 
would have to be put upon the Prero- 
gative of the Crown. Parliament was 
not always sitting, and it might be of 
the utmost importance to declare war 
before it was possible to summon it; 
and, therefore, the Prerogative of de- 
claring war had been vested in the 
Crown and its Advisers, subject to the 
ex post facto control of Parliament. This 
was a fundamental principle of the 
Constitution. Was the right hon. Gen- 
tleman prepared to bring in a Bill to 
deprive the Crown of the power of de- 
claring war without the consent of Par- 
liament? And, if so, what did he mean 
by Parliament? Was it both Houses, 
or one only? He ventured to say that 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 


dare to face such an undertaking, which 
would effect a fundamental change in 


the Constitution of the country. This, 
however, would be the logical conclusion 
to which his argument would lead. The 
right hon. Gentleman had dwelt upon 
the 55th clause of the Act of Parlia- 
ment; but that clause supported the 
Constitutional view. It put a restriction 
upon the use of the Indian Revenue, 
and not upon the use of the Indian 
troops; and even with respect to the 
application of the Revenue, it did not 
insist upon a previous consent of Par- 
liament. The consent of Parliament 
might be given afterwards, in which 
case it had a retrospective effect, and 
was equivalent to a previous consent. 
Rati habitio retro trahitur et mandato equi- 
paratur. Itwasnotanew thing, asthe right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to suppose, for 
Indian Revenue to be so applied with- 
out the previous consent of Parliament. 
When the Indian troops were brought 
to Malta the expense was, in the first 
instance, borne by the Indian Revenue, 
although it was afterwards recouped by 
' England. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said a great deal upon the meaning 
of the word ‘‘ defray ;” but it seemed 
to him that he had been in error. The 
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word “defray” was not an advance or 
loan, but a final payment. It could not 
be said, for instance, that the expense 
of bringing the Indian troops to Malta 
was defrayed by the Indian Revenue, 
because it had been recouped by Eng- 
land. A portion of the money in the 
present war with Afghanistan had been 
paid out of the Indian Revenue with- 
out the knowledge of Parliament; but 
Parliament, he had no doubt, would 
consent to that which had been done, 
and this consent would be equivalent to 
an original authorization. But the ex- 
pense had not been defrayed by India 
until it had been decided that the pay- 
ment was a final one. It had been 
maintained by the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) that the pre- 
sent war was an Imperial and not 
an Indian war, and therefore that 
it ought to be paid for by Eng- 
land. There was a certain amount 
of speciousness in that argument ; 
but the hon. Gentleman had not 
laid down any distinct principle to guide 
them upon this matter. Doubtless 
this war had its Imperial aspect as un- 
dertaken for the preservation of the in- 
tegrity of the Empire; but it was 
mainly an Indian war, and, as such, 
India ought to pay for it. Had this 
country been in a high state of prospe- 
rity, and a handsome surplus was to be 
expected at the end of the financial 
year, he should have had no objection, 
asamere matter of generosity, to our . 
having taken upon ourselves a consider- 
able portion of the expenditure in- 
curred for the purposes of the war. 
But, as matters stood, trade being in 
a very depressed state, and a deficit, 
instead of a surplus, looming in the 
future, we should not be justified in 
taking any additional burdens gra- 
tuitously upon ourselves. He considered 
there had been a want of reality in the 
debates that had taken place with refer- 
ence to the war. The war was to be dealt 
with as a fact; but the causes were 
matters of history and political specula- 
tion. The true reason why the Opposi- 
tion had refrained from moving an 
Amendment to the Address was because 
they felt that certain defeat must result 
from adopting such a course. The 
effect of the Amendment, if carried, 
must have caused our withdrawal from 
the war, which would have been a great 
discouragement to our Army, and have 
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been positively disastrous to our rule in 


India. The hon. Baronet was proceed- 
ing to discuss the Law of Nations with 
regard to war, when—— 

Mr. T. CAVE rose to Order, and 
asked whether the remarks of the hon. 
Baronet were applicable, as the question 
under discussion was who was to pay 
for the war, not whether it was justi- 
fiable or not. That question was dis- 
cussed last week. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich had gone at some length 
into the matter, and he was simply 
answering the right hon. Gentleman. 
He (Sir George Bowyer) argued that the 
right to send a friendly Embassy to 
discuss matters with a foreign State 
was an indefeasible right, resting not 
merely on authority, but on the interests 
of mankind and the interests of peace. 
The refusal of that right to us by the 
Ameer, while conceding it to a rival 
Power, clearly gave us a cause of war 
against him. He also contended that 
the allegation, that due time had not 
been allowed the Ameer to give proper 
orders for the reception of our Mission, 
was refuted by the evidence contained 
in the official Correspondence, as was 
also the charge that the Government 
had excited the hostility of Shere Ali by 
changing their policy. The policy of 
the Indian Government had not been 
changed, although there had been a 
change in the application of that policy, 
which was required by a material alter- 
ation in circumstances. The advance of 
Russia in Central Asia and her position 
in regard to Afghanistan had become so 
menacing as to justify Lord Salisbury 
in desiring to place British Agents not 
at Cabul, but in certain other parts of 
the Ameer’s territory; and if those 
Agents had been received, they would 
not have interfered with the authority 
or the independence of the Ameer, but 
might have cleared up those difficulties 
between him and our Government which 
might, from time to time, have arisen. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) was 
very unfair the other night in his 
accusation against Lord Salisbury. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Baronet that in referring to what had 
taken place in a debate during the 
present Session of Parliament he was 
quite out of Order. 
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Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
would bow to the Speaker’s authority. 
It had been staal somewhere that 
Lord Salisbury had made use of the 
words ‘create an opportunity.”” What 
Lord Salisbury wildtgly meant was that, 
as a misunderstanding existed, an op- 
portunity should be found or made for 
explaining matters and clearing away 
misconceptions. That was perfectly 
fair and honourable, and what anyone 
would do in private life, without being 
reproached with acting in a tortuous or 
improper manner. All who knew Lord 
Salisbury must be well aware that he 
could never have intended anything 
unfair, or anything that was not English 
and straightforward. He had no doubt 
the campaign would end successfully; 
and the question—a very difficult one— 
would arise, what were they to do then? 
It would require; wisdom and statesman- 
ship to solve that question; but he 
confidently hoped that the Government 
would reject all idea of annexation. To 
maintain an army in Afghanistan to 
keep in order its very unruly and 
warlike population, would cost us in 
men and money more than that country 
was worth. To make war for the sake 
of getting possession of part of a neigh- 
bour’s territory would be unjust; but, 
being now at war—justly as he thought— 
we had a right to exact such conditions 
as would secure our Frontier and pre- 
vent the recurrence of danger in future. 
We might seek, he would not say the 
rectification, but the improvement of 
our Frontier. He deprecated a Fron- 
tier that would require an army of 
100,000 men to guard it. What we 
wanted was possession of certain strat- 
egical points which, while encroaching 
very slightly on the Ameer’s territory, 
would enable us with an army of 5,000 
men to defend our Frontier He trusted 
the Government would confine them- 
selves to that, and would have every 
consideration for the Ameer, who had 
not shown himself to be a bad man in 
any way, and who had been placed in a 
difficult position between two great 
Powers. they took that course, the 
end of that campaign would be ‘“‘ peace 
with honour.” 

Mr. LAING said, that having been 
in India, and seen something of the real 
conditions of that mighty Empire, it was 
with sadness that he found two-thirds of 
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question of policy taken up with disser- 
tations on passages of Grotius and 
clauses of Acts of Parliament. He 
would endeavour to break new ground 
by calling attention to the political aspect 
of the financial question. As to this, he 
should like to quote some few opinions 
of eminent men on the subject. For 
instance, Lord Mayo said— 


‘‘The increased taxation which has been 
going on in India is producing a most serious 
amount of discontent, and this discontent, if con- 
tinued, will be a danger, the magnitude of which 
can scarcely be exaggerated.” 


That was not by any means a solitary 
instance. There was the opinion of Lord 
Canning, who said— 

“‘Danger for danger, he would rather hold 


India with 40,000 men without an income tax 
than with 80,000 with one.” 


Another authority on this subject was 
Lord Salisbury himself, who had said— 


“ The difference between England and India 
in matters of finance is this—that in England 
you can raise a large increase of taxation 
without in the least degree endangering our 
ey whereas you cannot do so in 
India.” 


Were these statements true or untrue? 
If they were not true, let them be de- 
nied; if true, how could responsible 
statesmen—statesmen responsible for the 
fate of that great Indian Empire— 
totally overlook this point? Taxes in 
this case were so mixed up with other 
considerations of policy that it was diffi- 
cult to separate them, and especially in 
poor States the political aspect was 
dominated by financial considerations. 
It was the financial difficulty in Turkey 
which paved the way for the other com- 
plications which followed. These were 
not mere theoretical considerations, for 
everybody who knew anything of India 
acknowledged that Native opinion in 
India, such as it was, had been more 
frequently and more warmly excited 
about finance than it had upon any other 
set of questions whatever. When in 
India, 17 years ago, he found the 
country in a ferment upon the subject 
of the income tax, and at the present 
time the country was wonderfully sen- 
sitive upon this question. of finance. 
Only the other day when the licence 
tax was imposed, meetings were held in 
Bombay and Calcutta and strong feelings 
were expressed against that impolitic tax 
upon Native incomes. Only that day 
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they had found that upon receipt of the 
intelligence of this Motion a Petitionhad 
been forwarded to the Government by 
the British Association, which repre- 
sented the public opinion of Bombay, 
protesting that it was unjust that the 
cost of the war should be borne by 
India. The only species of taxation 
which had not excited public opinion in 
India was the salt tax; and the expla- 
nation of that was that it only pressed 
upon the poor, who were too feeble to 
make their cry heard. But when the 
Government talked about their surplus, 
they must remember that it wasobtained 
by the imposition of an additional 40 per 
cent on the salt tax upon a set of poor 
wretches, in order to save their finance 
from absolute bankruptcy. It was ne- 
cessary to look at Indian finance 
broadly ; and looked at in that light, its 
present condition would be found to be 
one of extreme tension. The history of 
Expenditure in India since the time of 
the Mutiny showed that it gradually 
got ahead of Revenue until Lord Mayo 
went out, and he, by great effort, 
managed to restore something like a 
balance. ‘Two great calamities, how- 
ever, occurred—one was the recurrence 
of famines, and the other the depre- 
ciation of silver. The first caused an 
annual expenditure of £1,500,000, and 
the second a loss of £3,000,000, making 
thus £4,500,000 a-year to be a Alger 
for in a state of finance in which it was 
already difficult to adjust the balance. 
To show the extreme distress, he re- 
ferred to the licence tax, and asked if 
any Government would have imposed a 
tax upon incomes of only 4s. a-week 
unless they had been in the greatest 
straits to find money ? Did they suppose 
that, unless that was the case, statesmen 
of ordinary ability and of ordinary hu- 
manity would have done that? He 
wondered how Conservative Lancashire 
would like that state of things. The 
fact was the limit of taxation in India 
had been reached, and its revenue was 
singularly inelastic. As an illustration 
of how the taxation had been served up, 
he pointed to the fact that on the items 
of land, opium, salt, Customs, and direct 
taxation there was an increase from 
£24,000,000 sterling 20 years ago to 
£36,000,000 in the present. The land 
tax could not well be increased. As re- 
gards opium, that depended upon China; 
and as to the Customs, Manchester 
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would not permit an addition; and 
he believed, if an addition were proposed, 
there would be such an outcry in this 
country that the Secretary of State would 
at once telegraph to the Viceroy to stop 
such a proposal being put into operation. 
When they came to direct taxation, no 
one without a knowledge of the country 
could imagine the jealousy and fright 
caused by a suggestion of inquiring into 
their private affairs. He remembered 
the case of a man who hanged himself 
from sheer fright on the receipt of an 
income tax assessment notice. The 
income tax was not only unpopular in 
India, but it would never produce more 
than £1,000,000. This all pointed to 
the necessity of economy; and he agreed 
with Lord Canning that it was better to 
decrease the army and be without an 
income tax than to increase the army and 
have an income tax. Economy meant 
military reduction; and, in his time, 
out of a saving of £5,000,000, £4,000,000 
were effected by military reduction. Out 
of the £40,000,000 of regular Indian 
expenditure, £20,000,000 was a fixed 
charge, which could not be touched ; 
and for the remaining £20,000,000, 
£15,000,000 or £16,000,000 consisted 
of the cost of the military. If they 
wanted to govern India satisfactorily to 
the people of India, and to escape the 
great and increasing political discontent 
which advanced in proportion with the 
spread of education, the advance of com- 
merce, and extension of railways, that 
could only be done by following the 
course of Lord Canning in reducing tax- 
ation. It ought to be borne in mind 
that what was known in, and might 
perhaps suit, this country as an ‘“ Im- 
perial policy” was altogether unsuited 
to the circumstances of India—he meant 
a policy of a showy, restless, sensational 
character. He believed that if India 
had been ruled by statesmen who knew 
India from having lived there, and 
whose only thoughts were for the good 
of the country, considered by itself, the 
present unsatisfactory state of things 
would never have sprung into existence. 
He was quite sure the licence tax would 
never have been necessary, and the 
salt tax might have been levelled down 
instead oflevelledup. The expenditure 
on the Indian, Army had increased by 
£2,000,000 since the time of Lord 
Canning, although the Army was 15,000 
men less now than at that date. The re- 
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moval of the troops to Malta—although 
the mere expense of their removal had 
been paid by this country—had necessi- 
tated a large Reserve. With respect to 
the pee Afghan War, to what was it 
due? Would it have been likely to 
occur if the policy of masterly inactivity 
had been continued? He thought not. 
Lord Salisbury, however, reversed that 
old policy ; but, for his part, he preferred 
a policy of masterly inactivity to a 
fidgetty, restless policy. They remem- 
bered the line of tho poet— 


‘“ Then shrieked the timid and stood still the 
brave ;” 


and he could not but think that the 
brave man in India who at the recent 
crisis would have stood still would have 
avoided taking measures to ward off a 
possible contingency to arise 15 or 20 
years hence. He would not, after the 
lengthened debates that had taken place, 
go into the question as to the policy of 
the war. Her Majesty’s Government 
told them that the war would cost this 
financial year about £1,200,000. Well, 
he had seen Estimates of two China 
Wars, and the Estimate for an Abyssinian 
War, and in every case the reality ex- 
ceeded the original Estimate—not only 
twice, but four, five, and even six times. 
It was his opinion that the present war 
would show a like increase over the 
Estimate. The first step in the war now 
commencing involved an increase of the 
Native Army by 15,000 men, costing 
£270,000 a-year. That was a serious 
matter for a country suffering from finan- 
cial distress; but it was a mere tithe of 
what would follow. He assumed that 
they did not intend to depart from the 
salutary rule which had been laid down 
by successive Viceroys, that for every two 
Natives added to the Indian Army they 
should add one European—or 60,000 
Europeans as against 120,000 Natives; 
or, as at present, 7,500 Europeans to 
15,000 Natives—to preserve the normal 
proportion. It was not, therefore, a 
question of £270,000 a-year; but it 
would involve one of £1,000,000 or 
£1,500,000 a-year. The policy of in- 
creasing the Native Army wasa subject 
of great delicacy, which he would not 
dwell upon at length ; but he could not 
help saying that the increase of the 
number of ative Troops, and the in- 
spiring of them with a love of cam- 
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paigning and military adventure, was, in 























his mind, the most dangerous policy 
they could pursue, having regard to the 
future interests of India. The Indian 
Army was just now, beyond all doubt, 
thoroughly well affected, and a large 
proportion of them were zealous in the 
matter of this war, for the Afghans were 
their ancient foes. But our difficulty 
in respect of the Native Army arose, 
not in time of war, but in time of peace. 
How was it, he asked, that they would 
not trust the Native Army with artillery ? 
Everybody knew that we kept 60,000 
European troops in India to guard 
against possible risks arising from the 
Native Army. By the policy now 
adopted, the Government were not only 
encountering the enormous dangers of 
political discontent arising from financial 
depression, but were also making more 
dangerous in the future that Native 
Army which had already shaken the 
Indian Empire to its foundations. What 
was the prospective result of the F yond 
of the Government on the financial con- 
dition of England? He hoped sincerely 
that our troops would be speedily vic- 
torious, and that the war would soon 
terminate—as it only could—in the pre- 
sent Ameer, or some one placed in his 
stead, suing for peace. And on what 
conditions would peace be established ? 
He supposed that the first condition 
would be the sending of an English 
Resident to Cabul, to be supported by an 
armed force. Seventeen years ago Lord 
Canning carefully considered the advisa- 
bility of such a course, and had decided 
against it, on the ground that it would 
inevitably lead us into further inter- 
ference with Afghan complications ; and 
such action, if taken now, would prac- 
tically mean an assumption of a Pro- 
tectorate of Afghanistan. Then there 
would be a rectification of Frontiers; 
and so they would go on step by step, 
until they arrived at something very 
like an annexation of the country. 
Now, the hon. and gallant Member for 
Kincardineshire (General Sir George 
Balfour), who was a great authority on 
these matters, told them it would take 
15,000 European and 35,000 Native 
troops to keep the country in time of 
peace, to say nothing of what they 
would have to do in the event of war 
with Russia, or, still worse, in the event 
of internal insurrections. But what did 
this mean? It meant bankruptcy for 
India? Was Afghanistan worth pur- 
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chasing at that price? Was it worth 
while to go to so great an expense for 
the purpose of obtaining mere pros- 
pective contingencies? He was perfectly 
certain that if this question were to be 
decided in India by Indian statesmen, 
acquainted with the Indian public 
opinion, it would have been decided 
differently, and that this action had been 
forced upon India by Lord Salisbury. 
The noble Lord sent out Lord Lytton, 
an incompetent man, as diplomatist, who 
had had the worst possible training for 
such a post, to inaugurate his policy, 
and to do his bidding. He did not 
wish to deal with the political question ; 
but, as a matter of fact, we were dealing 
with Russia in this war, and not with 
Afghanistan. There was, no doubt, a 
vast amount of dislike to Russia in this 
country; but it arose from other causes 
than the fear of a Russian invasion of 
India. . Indeed, when we were on the 
point of going to war with Russia re- 
cently, Her Majesty’s Government, so 
far from despatching troops to India to 
defend our present ‘‘ unscientific ’’ Fron- 
tier from invasion, actually brought 
troops from India to Malta. This dislike 
to Russia dated from the time when 
Russia was the advocate of absolutism 
and the soul of the Holy Alliance, op- 
posing England everywhere as the 
champion of liberty and free thought, 
and checkmating her wherever she 
could. But in India the case was very 
different. He had the authority of the 
Prime Minister for saying that we might 
be very good friends with Russia there. 
The fear of Russia was not a plant of 
Indian growth. It had been planted 
and nurtured in England. The truth 
was, that we had been led into our 
present position with respect to Russia 
by the showy and sensational policy of 
Lord Beaconsfield. As far as India was 
concerned, our policy was to cultivate a 
good understanding with Russia; and 
having thus made sure of our Frontier, 
to devote ourselves to Indian internal 
reforms. But a different policy had 
been chosen. The Government were 
working up the vast Native distrust of 
Russia; and if it occurred to any poet of 
the future to write an account of the 
present time, he might, in imitation of 
the Horatian line— 

“‘ Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi”— 
wind up with the following :—‘‘ The 








Jingoes bluster and the ryots pay.” 
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Mr. SMOLLETT said, that atthe com- 
mencement of the present year he had 
occasion to address his constituents at 
Cambridge, and he took the liberty of 
telling them that the recent victories 
of the Russians in Asia Minor and in 
Turkey, coupled with their advance in 
Central Asia, would at an early period 
lead to trouble, and the result which he 
had pointed out had taken placein Afghan- 
istan. But he did not know at that time 
that the Russian Governor of Turkestan 
had engaged in vile and atrocious in- 
trigues with Shere Ali, or that the latter 
had been estranged altogether from his 
English connection. The present posi- 
tion of affairs, therefore, if somewhat 
prematurely brought about, did not sur- 
prise him. Both Houses of Parliament 
having approved the policy of Lord 
Lytton by overwhelming majorities, the 
question now before hon. Members was, 
who should pay the piper? The war 
had been undertaken to punish the 
treachery of an Asiatic Prince, with 
whom the Government of India had 
entered into a friendly Treaty anda dis- 
tinct alliance; and so long as the war 
was local—that was to say, confined to 
Afghanistan—he held that India should 
pay the entire cost of it. The Indian 
Exchequer, in his opinion, was amply 
sufficient to provide the requisite funds 
for a purely Afghan War, provided only 
that Indian finances were managed with 
anything like propriety, and that eco- 
nomy was enforced in every department 
of the Indian Government. That had not 
hitherto been done; but he hoped that 
the result of the present war would 
render it necessary. The debates in that 
House during the past week were, in his 
opinion, singularly dull and uninterest- 
ing. They were replete with personal 
attacks, and everything was said except 
what affected the real question at issue. 
It was repeatedly asked why we were 
engaged at war? and he did not think 
the question had ever been distinctly 
answered. [ Opposition cheers.| He was 
prepared for those cheers; but he did not 
think hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
cheer him when he came to the end of 
his discourse. The causes of the war 
were not far to seek; and, as he was un- 
trammelled by any official connection, he 
would tell them what they were. The 


war was not undertaken by Lord Lytton 
from any desire to acquire territory, or 
because Sir Neville Chamberlain was re- 
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fused admission to Cabul. It was under- 
taken—first, because in July last the 
Russian authorities in Turkestan sent a 
Mission to Cabul well knowing that it 
was the settled determination of England 
to let no Power obtain a footing in Af- 
ghanistan except herself; second, be- 
cause the Russian authorities, in sending 
that Mission, broke a solemn and honour- 
able engagement; and third, because 
Shere Ali received their Mission, which 
he knew would give mortal offence to 
England, with a salute of 115 guns. In 
thus receiving the Russian Mission 
Shere Ali, in his opinion, courted his 
own fate. The war at present was local, 
and he hoped it would remain so ; but if 
Russia interfered by sending men, arms, 
or ammunition to the Ameer, he trusted 
that England would come forward in 
her might to protect her Indian Domi- 
nions, and bring the Ozar to a proper 
sense of his situation. The war had 
been described by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site as unjust and immoral because, it 
was said, Afghanistan was an independ- 
ent State, and the Ameer was an inde- 
pendent Ruler who could choose his own 
society, who might hob-nob with a 
Tartar and insult a British officer. He 
denied entirely that Afghanistan could be 
called an independent State, in the true 
sense of that word. Afghanistan was a 
poor, impotent, weak, and sterile country ; 
it was incapable of defending itself 
against foreign aggression by a strong 
Power; for many years the Ameer had 
admitted that he could hardly defend 
himself against domestic foes; and for 
many years, on account of his helpless- 
ness, he had been receiving subsidies of 
men, guns, and ammunition from the 
_mbtegpr, | State, for Afghanistan had 

een protected by the Indian Govern- 
ment. More than this, the Ameer had 
been importuning the Viceroys in India 
to protect his personal rule in Afghan- 
istan against his own subjects; he had 
been demanding that our Viceroys 
should give him a guarantee that any 
son, heir, or member of his family he 
might designate should be acknowledged 
as his successor. For many years he 
had been importuning our Viceroys to 
ratify a Treaty, offensive and defensive, 
which should protect Afghanistan from 
invasion, and he had particularly pointed 
out that it was from fails he expected 
to be invaded. Of late years every 
Viceroy had humoured this savage; 























Lords Mayo, Northbrook, and Lytton 
had been ready to enter into engage- 
ments of that sort, provided i he 
would permit the Government which 
was thus to protect him to have officers 
stationed on the Frontiers of Afghanistan 
to see that he did not embroil him- 
self and us in quarrels with other 
Powers. These demands were rational, 
modest, just; but the Ameer would not 
hear of such terms, and would give us 
no security at all. Neither Lord North- 
brook nor Lord Lytton would concede 
his demands, and there was no change 
of policy at all, except that Lord Lytton 
went further than Lord Northbrook in 
humouring the Ameer, who every day 
became more insolent and morose. The 
only excuse for him could be that he was 
mad, and was not capable ofruling at all. 
At last he threw over the allegiance of 
Great Britain and allied himself with 
the Russians; and, of course, he must 
be brought to reason and submission. 
This would probably be done without 
any very great expense; it was likely 
that we should soon hear of the termi- 
nation of the war, which he trusted 
would be short, sharp, and decisive, 
restoring peace to Central Asia and our 
Indian Dominions. It had been said 
that Shere Ali was the victim of a bastard 
Imperialism—a charge that was utterly 
absurd and perfectly ridiculous. Con- 
trast the moderate treatment Shere Ali 
had received from the present Govern- 
ment with the insolent manner in which 
his father, Dost Mahomed, was treated, 
not many years ago, by a Liberal Go- 
vernment! Men spoke of a return to 
our traditional policy towards Afghan- 
istan, as if this were our first expedition 
into that country, forgetting that our 
first entanglement occurred in 1838, 
when Lord Palmerston was the Foreign 
Secretary, and Sir John Cam Hobhouse, 
a noted Radical, watched over the 
interests of India as President of the 
Board of Control. At that time the 
nearest Russian station to Afghanistan 
was 3,000 miles distant, and our own 
territories were separated from it by a 
distance of 500 miles at least, and one 
would have thought there was very little 
danger in that direction; but the 
Liberal Government had authentic 
proofs in their possession that intrigue 
was rife in Oabul for the overthrow 
of British interests in India. Lord 
Palmerston thought that the intrigues 
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carried on by Russian and Persian Agents 
must be counteracted, and he instructed 
the Government of India accordingly. 
The first step taken by Lord Auckland 
was to send a Mission to Cabul, select- 
ing as its head SirAlexander Burnes, of 
the Bombay Army, a man of very great 
ability and of uncompromising political 
integrity—a man, in fact, who was a 

eat deal too honest to be a successful 

iplomatist, for diplomacy was a very 
rascally trade. The Ameer, Dost Ma- 
homed, had no objection to receive an 
Envoy from any country on the face of 
the earth. He had at his Court a 
Russian Agent, and he professed to 
receive Sir Alexander Burnes with great 
friendship and much favour; in fact, 
Sir Alexander Burnes and the Ameer 
became fast friends. In every despatch 
sent to Calcutta Sir Alexander Burnes 
spoke of the Ameer in the best terms, 
and represented him as anxious for an 
English alliance, and as having no faith 
in the Russians. All he wanted was 
money, guns, and ammunition; but Sir 
Alexander Burnes was not authorized to 
give him anything more than moral 
support, and moral support did not go a 
very long way in Afghanistan. The last 
thing that Sir Alexander Burnes hoped 
for was that Dost Mahomed should be 
driven from his Throne; but Lord Pal- 
merston and Sir John Cam Hobhouse 
were persuaded that he was a tool in the 
hands of Russia, and Lord Palmerston 
accused Sir Alexander Burnes of being 
beguiled by an Afghan Prince. Orders 
were sent out to dethrone him, and 
Lord Auckland carried them out with 
reluctance. It was necessary, however, 
to have some puppet to succeed to the 
Throne, and we selected Shah Soojah, 
who had been driven from it for inca- 
pacity, and was a fugitive at Loodiana. 
Lord Auckland sent an army with Shah 
Soojah to place him upon the Throne, and 
he was also given a guide, philosopher, 
and friend in Sir William M‘Naghten, 
Chief Secretary to Lord Auckland. Our 
army marched to Cabul with very little 
opposition. Dost Mahomed fled to the 
mountains, was hunted down, and taken 
prisoner, and sent to Bengal. If he was 
an independent Sovereign that was very 
remarkable treatment for a Liberal 
Government. This was Imperialism 
with a vengeance. It was insolent and 
violent; it was characterized by what 
people now called Jingoism, which was 
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attributed to the Conservative Party, 
Jingoism being, he believed, a cant 
word for ruffianism. This policy was 
not even successful. In the course of 
18 mouths, when the British Army had 
been reduced in numbers, an insurrec- 
tion broke out; the insurgents put 
Shah Soojah to death; Sir William 
M‘Naghten was barbarously murdered; 
while our small Army, badly handled 
and treacherously led into mountain 
defiles, under promise of a safe conduct, 
miserably perished in the Jugallic Pass. 
Compare, therefore, the treatment which 
Dost Mahomed, the Ruler of Afghan- 
istan, received from previous Govern- 
ments—Liberal Governments—with the 
forbearance that was shown in the pre- 
sent day to Shere Ali. He left un- 
noticed the history of the second expe- 
dition to Cabul, undertaken by Lord 
Ellenborough to avenge the betrayal of 
the British Army, in 1842. He had in- 
troduced this matter mainly to show that 
these two campaigns, undertaken at the 
instance of a Liberal Administration, 
without the knowledge of Parliament, 
had cost, at least, £15,000,000, and 
that these charges were wholly borne 
by the Indian Government. No Liberal 
Member came forward then to ask 
that the cost should be charged to the 
English Exchequer, and yet that took 
lace under the Liberal Government of 

ord Melbourne. There was one other 
point on which he would say a few 
words. The arguments of hon. Members 
opposite, in discussing the conduct of 
the Government with regard to this 
war, had turned a good deal on alleged 
manipulation of official Papers. The 
right hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone) had stated that the Papers 
produced had been manipulated in a 
manner and to an extent he had never 
known before. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had, it appeared, a very convenient 
memory. He would, however, tell him 
of such a case. In the year 1861, when 
the right hon. Gentleman was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, a Motion was 
brought forward about the trickery and 
falsification of official documents under 
Lord Palmerston at the Foreign Office. 
The Papers which were manipulated 
were the Afghanistan Papers. In 1840 
the despatches of Sir Alexander Burnes 
were laid on the Table by the Foreign 
Office, in order to show that Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes had recommended the de- 
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thronement and deposition of Dost Ma- 
homed, while he had always represented 
him in the best possible light. The fact 
was not discovered for 20 years after- 
wards, when the Papers were published 
as originally written. Then, in 1861, a 
Motion was made in the House of 
Commons by a Liberal Gentleman 
—Mr. Dunlop, Member for Greenock 
—inculpating the Government and de- 
nouncing the trickery. A Colleague of 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich— 
the right hon. Member for Birmingham 
Mr. John Bright) — supported Mr. 

unlop, and showed that the Papers had 
been grossly falsified, and denounced 
the forgeries. A division was taken on 
the question, for the manipulation was 
not and could not be denied. He had 
voted for that Motion on the 19th of 
March, 1861; but he would undertake 
to say that the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich did not vote for it, although 
the Papers were strangely falsified. In 
conclusion, he begged to say he would 
support the Motion of the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, that the whole 
expense of this war should be charged 
to British India. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
had been struck with the change which 
had come over the speeches of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Last week when 
they were endeavouring to rouse the 
war feeling of the House, the war was 
one undertaken to maintain the prestige 
and integrity of the Empire. This week, 
when it had become a question of pay- 
ing the bill, it was a war waged to 
punish an Asiatic Prince and to protect 
an Indian Frontier. Speaker after 
speaker last week. had concluded his 
speech by appeals to the honour and 
“paeivoger of Englishmen. What had 

ecome of their honour and their pa- 
triotism to-night? It was very easy to 
be patriotic at other people’s expense. 
He could not conceive anything more 
delightful than to cut open one’s news- 
paper in the morning and to read of the 

rilliant achievements of our troops, and 
to feel all the time that come what might 
our own pockets were perfectly safe. 
It reminded him of that patriotic indi- 
vidual— 

“Mr. Brown, who of his great bounty, 

Built a bridge at the cost of the county.” 


Now a word about the Act of Parlia- 
ment. He had no doubt that the letter 























of the Act required that the Govern- 
ment should obtain the consent of Par- 
liament before doing what they had 
done; for the consent of Parliament 
was made a condition precedent to the 
outlay which it was admitted had been 
made. If so, could they doubt that 
there had been a breach of the law? 
But if they turned from the letter to the 
spirit of the Act, was it not plainly the 
object of the section to preclude the pos- 
sibility of applying Indian Revenues to 
Imperial objects? But the war had 
been described, over and over again, as 
an Imperial war, the outcome of events 
in Europe—a war, according to one hon. 
Member, as Russian as the Crimean 
War itself. It might be true that, 
thanks to a Revenue swollen by the 
most nefarious traffic which the world 
ever saw—the opium traffic—and thanks 
also to the stoppage of their public 
works and to their having trenched 
upon the Famine Fund, which they had 
pledged themselves to maintain, they 
had this year something which the 
Under Secretary of State called a sur- 
pe in India. But during 16 out of the 
ast 20 years they had had nota surplus, 
but a deficit. And to whom did that 
surplus belong? Why, it belonged to 
the people of India. What did we do 
in this country when we had a surplus, 
or rather, what had we done when we 
had had one, for unfortunately surpluses 
with us had become matters of history ? 
Why, we gave it back to the taxpayer 
in the shape of a remission of taxation. 
Were there no taxes to remit in India? 
Had hon. Members forgotten the salt 
tax, that dire impost on the first neces- 
sity of life, which, within the memory 
of men who were but lately living, had 
produced the most terrible revolution 
which the world ever saw? He had 
lately read an article in The Nineteenth 
Century, entitled the Bankruptcy of India, 
and if one-tenth of what the writer 
stated was true, the ryot of India was 
the most heavily-taxed person on God’s 
earth. The writer said— 

“The natives say, and have said for years, 
that, as a whole, life has become harder since 
the English took the country. They are right; 
it has become harder, and will become harder 
still if we proceed on our present lines. They 
say also that the taxation is already crushing. 
That is true too; and it has become yet more 
crushing in this present year. There is evidence 
enough already and to spare, while we are 


staggering on with our committees and commis- 
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sioners to a catastrophe which, unless facts and 
figures utterly lie, will be unequalled in the 
history of the world. When poverty-smitten 
cultivators in one part of India are taxed— 
permanently taxed—to support famine-stricken 
ryots in another, who in their turn are to be 
taxed again for the like service, the whole coun- 
try being drained all the while by enormous 
military charges, home charges, interest, remit- 
tances, and loss by exchange, it needs no great 
economist, no far-seeing statesman, to predict 
that a crash is inevitable. The famines which 
have been devastating India are, in the main, 
financial famines. Men and women cannot get 
food, because they have not been able to save 
the money to buy it. Yet we are driven, so we 
say, to tax these people more.” 


It was said that this was to be a cheap 
war ; but no war could be called cheap 
until it was over. Let them look for a 
moment to the future. The Under Se- 
eretary of State for India had laid it 
down that without a “strong and 
friendly” Afghanistan, there could be 
no peace or prosperity or retrenchment 
for India. Did they make men friendly 
by burning down their villages and 
shooting their fellow tribesmen? Re- 
collect that an Afghan never forgets. 
He was the most Oriental of Orientals, 
the most vindictive of men. They were 
sowing the seeds of a blood feud which 
might survive to remote posterity. 
Then did they think that the war would 
give them a “strong” Afghanistan? 
Why, one thing was quite certain—that 
the war would destroy even the sem- 
blance of Government which Shere Ali 
had established, and hand the country 
over to anarchy and rapine. What 
would they do then? Could they stop 
where they were? Would they burn 
their fingers with another Shah Soojah ? 
Why, in mere self-defence, they would 
have, in some form or other, to occupy 
Afghanistan ; for, if they did not do so, 
they might be sure that Russia would 
do it. But how was the cost of the oc- 
cupation to be met? They did not sup- 
pose that Afghanistan, like Cyprus, 
would be “‘self-supporting.”” The brother 
of an hon. Friend of his who sat in the 
House—one of the few survivors of the 
Afghan War—had described the coun- 
try to him as a limestone desert peopled 
—as far as a desert could be said to be 
peopled—by the greatest scoundrels on 
the earth. Now, scoundrels and deserts 
were not, as a general rule, self-sup- 
porting ; and it was this prospective ex- 
penditure, calculated by Sir Erskine 
Perry, in his very able protest, at be- 
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tween £3,000,000 and £4,000,000 
a-year, which, of course, would be 
thrown wholly on the Indian Revenues, 
which rendered it especially hard to 
charge the whole of the burden of this 
war—for that was the Motion before 
the House—upon that country. He 
was as much averse to increasing the 
burdens of the country as any man in 
that House. He had voted on every 
occasion since he had entered it in 
favour of reducing those burdens. He 
believed that one great cause of the de- 
pression, which had invaded every in- 
dustry in the country, was the reckless 
additions which the present Government 
had made to the military expenditure 
of the country. But when it came to 
wringing their last anna from a popula- 
tion which only the other day were arm 
by millions for want of the price of a 
handful of rice, in order to pay for our 
wars, he felt inclined to exclaim with 
Marcus Brutus in the play— 


“ By Heaven! I would rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to 


wring 

From the hard hands of peasants, their vile 
trash 

By any indirection!” 


Talk of a ‘shabby war!”? What were 
they to say of the mode of paying 
for it? Let them not forget that the 
people of India were in an exceptional 
position. Alone among the depen- 
dencies of the British Crown they had 
not even the semblance of representa- 
tive institutions. They had not even 
liberty of speech. We had gagged 
their Press. They were as dumb as the 
sheep before his shearer. To whom, 
then, were they to look for protection ? 
Was it to Viceroys and Financial Secre- 
taries and that knot of highly-paid 
European officials to whom increase of 
territory meant increase of patronage, 
increase of promotion, and increase of 
pay? No! it was to the British House 
of Commons, who were not only the Re- 
eeeeeree of the free and generous 

ritish nation, but the duly appointed 
and accredited guardians of the people 
of India, that they alone could look for 
help; and it was under a deep and full 
sense of the responsibility thus imposed 
upon him that he, for one, would never 
consent to claim for the richest and 
strongest country in the world the glory 
and the gain of this war, and to leave 
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the burden and the cost to be borne by 
the poor fies Nagen of the Deccan. 
Sir WALT B. BARTTELOT 
thought the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett) would have done better 
if he had not made out so extreme a 
case. When talking of the sufferings 
of the people of India from famine, 
he forgot to mention the liberality 
that had been shown by the people 
of this country to those famine-stricken 
people. The hon. Member looked upon 
this altogether as a question which 
ought not to affect the expenditure 
of India; but he and hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side had forgotten 
to tell the House what they would have 
done in the circumstances in which 
the Government were placed. Con- 
sidering that Russia had an Envoy at 
Cabul—that Envoy being an European 
—and that it was because our Envoy 
was an European that he would not be 
received, he did not think any hon. 
Gentleman would say that Russia ought 
to have a predominant influence in Af- 
hanistan. That was the question which 
ad been settled last week. It was 
settled then that there was nothing this 
country would not do that Russian in- 
fluence should not prevail in Afghan- 
istan. Therefore, though, in the first 
lace, this might be an Indian question, 
it was an Imperial question also. He 
would venture to ask the Government 
to look at it in its broadest point of 
view; because, though the Russians 
had tried to get their Agents into Af- 
ghanistan and to have supreme influence 
there, they would not have done so at 
so early a period had it not been for 
complications in Europe. We should 
not forget why Russia had an Envoy at 
Cabul, and why she was marching an 
army in three columns on Afghanistan. 
It arose, no doubt, from the possibility, 
nay, at that particular time, from, he 
might say, the probability, of war with 
Russia, and also from our bringing cer- 
tain Indian troops to Europe. Look at 
it as we might, we must acknowledge 
that this war ‘would not have occurred 
had not these complications in Europe 
arisen. If that were true—and no one 
in that House would deny it—he would 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
state distinctly that they would consider 
the matter in a fair and candid spirit, 
and would ask this country to bear its 
fair proportion of the expense, leaving 
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only that portion which India ought 
justly to pay to be borne by the Indian 
Thevenines. ome hon. Gentlemen seemed 
to think that India should pay nothing ; 
but it should not be forgotten that, in 
the first instance, this war was under- 
taken to protect the Indian Empire. 
The House had heard of Shere Ali 
sulking, but why should England think 
about sulking Afghanistan? Shere Ali 
had been faithless. to this country, and 
the Ruler of Afghanistan, be he who he 
might, ought to be thoroughly under 
ourcontrol. He hoped, whatever might 
be the result of this war—and no one 
could tell where the war might extend 
to—the country would recollect that it 
had to deal with Russia, and that we 
ought to have some absolute and de- 
finite Treaty, and not trust to Russia’s 
words and promises. England must 
know how far Russia was to be allowed 
to advance, and would then be able to 
decide where we were to stop. He 
believed Russia would never cease to 
advance until she found herself face to 
face with British sentinels. In con- 
clusion, he said, he felt that only a little 
pressure was required to induce the 
Government to place a fair proportion of 
the cost of the war on this country, and 
a fair proportion on India. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
might have been surprised at the san- 
guine statements of the Under Secretary 
of State for India were it not for the 
fact that Under Secretaries were always 
sanguine. India had never paid its 
way, but had always borrowed its way, 
and was continually adding to its Debt. 
The House was always told that there 
would be a surplus in India if some- 
thing did not happen; but something 
always did happen. The something, in 
the present instance, was the war against 
Afghanistan. He had not determined 
to support the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney (Mr. Fawcett) without some hesita- 
tion. He could not support him on the 
general grounds he had alleged, for 
he (Sir George Campbell) was one 
of those who thought the interests 
of the mother country ought to be 
considered in her relations with India 
and her Colonies; and that the cost of 
all wars, great and small, ought not to 
be thrown upon her on the ground of 
Imperialism. In some wars England 
must pay, and in others India should. 
He was prepared to say that if the 
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matter had been fairly dealt with, and 
a fair representation allowed of the inte- 
rests of India in this matter, he should 
not have voted with the hon. Member. 
But after mature reflection he was pre- 
pared to vote with his hon. Friend, for 
this reason—that India had not been 
fairly treated in accordance with the law, 
and the interests of India had not been 
fairly represented. He was inclined to 
throw the expense incurred upon Eng- 
land, for much the same reason that the 
damage caused by the Alabama was 
thrown on England. The Government 
and Lord Lytton in this respect stood, 
in his eyes, in the same culpable posi- 
tion as the shipbuilders of Liverpool, 
and the Law Officers of the Crown did 
in the Alabama affair, and we must be 
responsible for them. He believed that 
the fault was chiefly the Viceroy’s, and 
that, with the exception of the clear 
breach of the 65th section of the Act 
of 1858, which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich had pointed 
out, the Government at home had kept 
within the limits of the law, though 
it was a bad law. ‘The law of 1858 
had emasculated the Council of India so 
far as they were the custodians of the 
finances of India, for it enabled the 
Council to be completely overridden in 
— The Council of India having 

een emasculated, in this House the 
interests of India did not evolve great 
interest, except when important Party 
or personal concerns were involved. 
Towards the close of last Autumn, 
when we sent a Mission to the Ameer, 
there was an evident foreshadow of the 
war that was now progressing ; but, un- 
fortunately, the matter was not then dis- 
cussed in that House as it ought to have 
been. But, however the Liberal Leaders 
had been wanting on former occasions, 
he was glad to acknowledge that the 
noble Lord the Leader of the Opposition 
had spoken out like a man with reference 
to this war. The noble Lord had not 
flinched from the right issue, and it was 
not very doubtful what the result of an 
appeal to the country would be. He 
quite agreed with the noble Lord’s re- 
marks on Lor? Lytton’s conduct in 
India. The appointment of Lord Lytton 
as Governor General, he was willing to 
admit, was honestly made; but he be- 
lieved he expressed the opinion of every 
man connected with India, when he said 
that that appointment was a failure, and 
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the first step towards the peaceful solu- 
tion of the Vifficulty would be to substi- 


tute a capable man, on whose judgment 
and discretion more reliance could be 
placed. The presence of Lord Lytton 
in India constituted a grave danger to 
this country. It was difficult to appor- 
tion the blame rightly between the Go- 
vernment and Lord Lytton in recent 
transactions, many Papers necessary to 
the elucidation of this matter being con- 
spicuous by their absence. From all 
that he had learnt from India he was 
disposed to believe that Lord Salisbury 
had, as a matter of fact, restrained 
Lord Lytton, and that a very large 
portion of the blame which he was dis- 
posed to lay at the doors of the Govern- 
ment took the form rather of their being 
responsible for the appointment of that 
noble Lord as Viceroy than of any direct 
attempt on the part of Lord Salisbury 
to do all that had been attributed to 
him. When Lord Salisbury came back 
from Constantinople he found Lord 
Lytton was straining at the leash, and 
trying to go farther than the Govern- 
ment would allow him. Lord Lytton 
had been subsequently loud in his com- 
plaints that Lord Salisbury would not 
sufficiently support him. Lord Lytton 
managed, however, to force the hands 
of the Government, the Cabinet being 
divided between the Leaders of the 
Jingoes, and such prudent men as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He felt, 
he might add, bound to protest against 
the idea which had been broached, 
among others, by the Under Secretary 
of State for India—that we were to sup- 
oe that country was more contented, 

ecause of the inspired telegrams which 
had been received with respect to the 
loyalty of the Indian Princes and troops. 
No man practically acquainted with 
Oriental customs could be misled by 
anything of that kind. He was quite 
willing to believe that the conduct of the 
Government had not yet succeeded in 
alienating them; but it was not safe 
to conclude, from those inspired mani- 
festations, that Lord Lytton had been 
a successful Ruler in our Indian do- 
minions. In the Mutiny the Native 
Chiefs rendered loyal service, and he 
believed they would do so again; still, 
he warned the Government that it was 
not the Native Chiefs that first offered 
their assistance who were most to be 
trusted. His impression was that some 
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of the Native Princes, struggling to in- 
crease their armies, would be delighted 
to aid us in this war while we were 
prosperous; but they might possibly 
turn against us if rm oe we incurred 
disasters. As to our military successes, 
he would say that, although he did not 
believe we had many troops of the first 
quality in India, yet there were, in his 
opinion, a certain number who could 
do the work in which they were now 
engaged—or, indeed, any work—as well 
as the best troops in the world. The 
House had, however, been informed 
that evening that the correspondents 
who attended the Army were only the 
approved correspondents; so that they 
were not, porhaps, to be relied upon for 
telling the whole truth ; and he had no- 
ticed that morning certain remarks about 
suffering among camp followers, which 
showed that everything was not of that 
couleur de rose which some persons 
seemed disposed to imagine. There 
was another point of very great im- 
portance to which he wished to call 
attention. On looking at the Corre- 
spondence, he found that the despatches 
from home were generally addressed 
—and rightly so—to the Governor 
General of India in Council. There was, 
however, a despatch of February 28, 
1876, which was not so addressed, but 
addressed to a person not known to the 
law — the Governor General, without 
his Council. He would not demand 
the head of Lord Salisbury for this; 
but he wished to say he considered it 
a gross illegality. The Viceroy, on the 
receipt of that despatch, had concealed 
it from his Council; but had acted upon 
it all the same, telling the Council that 
he had the authority of the Queen’s 
Government for sending an Envoy into 
Cabul. That was a very important step, 
for no Mission had gone there since the 
year 1841. From a Minute of the 19th of 
June, it was clear that the Councillors 
had been discussing the absence of In- 
structions at that time before the despatch 
of February 28 was shown to them. The 
Council had been kept in the dark, so 
that Lord Lytton was able to establish 
a a rule, which was the cause of 
all our troubles. From that time he 
had acted, not through the usual chan- 
nels of communication, but by agents 
of his own; indeed, the Papers in the 
Blue Book contained no mention of any 
Member of the Council of the Governor 
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General, but chiefly of Colonel Pelly and 
Colonel Burne, as the advisers of the 
nage on The result of that 

olicy of personal government was the 
Jenutt to mischievous activity and coer- 
cion of the Ameer which had been 
attempted. As for —, of Russia, 
he, for one, was inclined to deprecate 
the strong language that had been 
used with respect to her on that side of 
the House, but he was far from trust- 
ing to Russian assurances. He would 
mention a Paper in the Central Asian 
Blue Book, in which they would find 
a very — despatch from Lord 
Augustus Loftus, our Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg. This despatch was dated 
September 27th, 1878, and explained 
the views of the Russian Government 
with regard to the Russian Mission to 
Afghanistan. It seemed strange that 
the Government should have taken 
the House so far into their confidence 
as to publish it, without giving some- 
thing more, for it contained an asser- 
tion of the Emperor’s right to send 
such a Mission if he pleased. That 
was a claim on the part of Russia to 
which we certainly could not submit. 
His view, however, was that Russia’s 
action in this matter might to some ex- 
tent be justified by the excessive parti- 
zanship of our Government with regard 
to the whole course of the Eastern 
Question. He believed there was no 
Oriental Power on which we could place 
less reliance than on Russia—but at the 
same time we ought to deal fairly by 
Russia; he thought we had not done 
that, and that Russia was to a certain 
extent justified in the reprisals she had 
made. In his opinion, the great blunder 
the Government had made was in ex- 
hausting all their ~~ in aiding the 
Sultan to re-enslave the unhappy Bul- 
garians. If we had pressed Bussia a 
little less with regard to Bulgaria, we 
might easily have made an arrangement 
with her to prevent this interference 
with Afghanistan. Russia was not 
likely to go to war on the question of 
Afghanistan; she ar wished to induce 
us to coerce the Turks to carry out the 


Treaty of Berlin. Until a settlement 
had been made with regard to lines of 
demarcation in Central Asia as well as 
in Europe, Her Majesty’s Government 
would not have achiev 


peace, honour, 
to support 
Member for 
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——_ but only on this special ground 
—that the Government had in his opinion 
broken the law and the Constitution in 
regard to India, and had rendered them- 
selves responsible for what had occurred. 
He did not agree with the hon. Member 
for Hackney that a great saving could 
be effected in the Indian Army, which 
was as small as our great interests in 
India permitted it to be, and the Go- 
vernment were of the same opinion, for 
they had recently decided to increase it 
by 15,000 men. The 55th clause of the 
Act of 1858 was not the only one that 
had been treated unsatisfactorily by the 
Government. Their conduct was also 
open to question with regard to the 41st 
section, which provided that the Indian 
Revenues were not to be expended either 
in India or elsewhere without the con- 
sent of the Council. That provision had 
been completely overridden by successive 
Secretaries of State, and no satisfactory 
explanation of their conduct had been 
given. It was impossible to estimate 
the ultimate cost of the war from 
the expense that had already been in- 
curred, because the Government had 
hitherto been using up their accumulated 
stores, the value of which was not taken 
into account. He believed that if it 
should be unhappily necessary to con- 
quer Afghanistan the cost would have 
to be counted, not by hundreds of 
thousands, but by millions. His advice 
to the Government was to make peace as 
soon as possible, before the contest had 
been embittered by too much bloodshed 
and by too far an advance into Afghan 
territory. Her Majesty’s Government 
had succeeded in making a certain ad- 
vance into Afghanistan and in frighten- 
ing the Ameer, and would be able to 
make peace speedily, provided they did 
not make their terms too stringent. 
The basis upon which peace should be 
made was, that the Ameer should con- 
sent to receive our Mission with every 
formal parade in his capital, that he 
should engage never to receive another 
Russian Mission, and that he should 
only communicate with Russia for the 
future through ourselves. We ought to 
be paramount and supreme in Afghan- 
istan in comparison with Russia, but in 
no other sense, and we should bear in 
mind that the Afghans were a nation 
of soldiers whose subjection would be 
very difficult. The Prime Minister had 
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Men of the greatest experience were 
entirely opposed to our taking possession 
of the defiles and passes of Afghanistan. 
But there was one rectification of Fron- 
tier which we might make without breach 
of faith and by keeping within our right. 
He alluded to the position of Quetta. 
He had never committed himself about 
the occupation of Quetta ; but he thought 
they must either put a stronger force 
than they had there, or withdraw it 
altogether. Inasmuch as we had al- 
ready gone so far, and we had now the 
right to maintain a force at Quetta, 
the right thing to do would be to 
establish ourselves there, constructing 
a railway, and making the place a base 
of operations both in a political and a 
military sense. He would not recom- 
mend, as General Hamley recommended, 
the occupation of Candahar, which would 
be completely inconsistent with the 
maintenance of a great Afghan State. 
With regard to the attempt to impose 
European Residents on the Ameer, in 
India a European Resident in a Native 
State was always regarded not as an 
Ambassador, but as a man who over- 
looked and over-rode the Native State. 
That was the light in which the Ameer 
and the Afghan people viewed a Euro- 
pean Resident, and they could not per- 
suade them to the contrary. Moreover 
the absence of a European Resident did 
not imply, the absence of diplomatic 
communication altogether. We had 
had a regularly equipped Mission in 
Afghanistan, of which the members 
were Natives. The Afghans were ready 
to admit as many Native Missions as we 
liked; but it would always be a source of 
extreme embarrassment if we insisted 
on their receiving European Residents, 
whom they regarded as supervisors who 
were imposed on them. He thought the 
demand that they should receive them 
was uncalled for and unreasonable. 
With respect to Merv, it was separated 
from Herat by a great mountain chain. 
The real road was through the Meshed 
district in Persia. There was only one de- 
mand of that sort which we should make. 
We should ask permission to keep a Mis- 
sion at Balkh. In conclusion he earnestly 
trusted that in any arrangements which 
might be made, the Government would 
be indulgent towards the Afghans and 
would remember the provocation which 
they had received, otherwise they would 
never have peace in that country. 
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Me. J. G. HUBBARD wished to ap. 
peal to the Government to extricate him 
from what appeared to him to be a 
considerable difficulty. Anxious as he 
was to vote for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he could not vote for the Resolu- 
tion proposed by the Under Secretary 
of State for India. The hon. Gentleman 
would pledge himself only within a con- 
siderable margin, and had endeavoured 
to show that the words of his Resolution 
were merely a protection by Act of Par- 
liament to the proceedings of the Indian 
Government, and were required to put 
the action of the Indian Government 
upon a Constitutional basis. It ap- 
peared to him that the words of the 
Resolution meant a great deal more. 
The words as they stood bound the 
House to consent to the Revenues of 
India being applied to defray the ex- 
penses of Military operations which now 
were, and could be, carried on beyond 
the external Frontier of Her Majesty’s 
Indian territory. The words further 
imported that the whole of such expen- 
diture was to be defrayed, and it must 
be paid by the persons who defrayed it, 
Therefore, the Indian Government was 
to be at the costs and expenses of the 
present expedition. That was the logical 
interpretation of the words as they stood. 
If that were not the correct interpreta- 
tion, he would be glad if the Govern- 
would say so. Ithad been said that the 
Indian Revenue showed a surplus; but 
that was no reason why this war expense 
should be put upon it. To judge whe- 
ther the expense of sending an expedi- 
tion into Afghanistan should be placed 
upon the Revenues of India it was re- 
quisite to keep two considerations in 
view. First, who made the expedition? 
and, secondly, who profited by it? 
He did not wish to trust to his own 
judgment on these questions, but would 
quote the opinions of Members of the 
Indian Council. A Paper was circu- 
lated on Saturday signed by five Mem- 
bers of the Indian Council, and they all 
concurred that the war in Afghanistan 
was a part of the Imperial policy of this 
country, and could only be ascribed to 
the action of our own Government. 
With regard to the particular point as 
to the incidence of the charge for the 
Army, there was a difference of opinion. 
Three Members of the Council—Sir 
Erskine Perry, Sir Robert Montgomery, 
and Sir Barrow Ellis—thought that none 
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of the expenses should be borne by 
India; while Sir William Muir and Mr. 
Dalyell considered that some portion of 
the cost, at all events, should be de- 
frayed by this country. Those gentle- 
men were, from their experience and 
position, capable of forming an intelli- 
gent and independent opinion on the 
subject ; and he felt himself fortified in 
his own convictions that the whole 
charge for this expenditure ought not 
to be thrown upon the finances of India. 
He looked with a great repugnance upon 
a division of the interests of India and 
England. There ought to be no differ- 
ence of interest between them; India 
was so integral a portion of the posses- 
sions of this country that what were her 
interests ought to be ours, and what was 
her prosperity ought to be ours also. 
Her finances should be husbanded with 
the same vigilance and administered 
with the same economy as those of 
Great Britain. There was yet another 
matter that should be remembered, and 
that was that India had a separate or- 
ganization for taxation from this country, 
and that any increase in her expendi- 
ture would have the effect of increasing 


burdens which already pressed heavily 


upon her. It was because he believed 
India was very heavily taxed at the pre- 
sent time, that he demurred to any in- 
crease of that taxation by throwing upon 
her a portion of the expenditure to be 
incurred in this war. He would appeal 
to Her Majesty’s Government to give 
an assurance that the extraordinary 
expenses of this expedition should not 
necessarily be borne entirely by India ; 
but that they should be treated as ex- 
penses incurred by the Home Govern- 
ment, to be shared between India and 
England. If Her Majesty’s Government 
would give him that assurance, he would 
vote for the Resolution, which he would 
then take to mean nothing more than 
that India was, in the first instance, to 
advance funds. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAITR, remarking 
that several hon. Members on his side 
of the House wished to take part in the 
discussion, moved the Adjournment of 
the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Lyon Playfair.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I had hoped earlier in the 
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evening that it would have been possible 
to close this debate to-night; but I can 
entirely recognize the justice of the obser- 
vation of the right hon. Gentleman, and I 
feel that the matter is one of such great 
importance to others, besides ourselves, 
that it would be undesirable that the 
debate should be, so to speak, huddled 
up; therefore, I will consent to the 
Adjournment to-night. I do not wish at 
the present moment to enter into any 
discussion of the arguments ; but to pre- 
vent misunderstanding, it is as well that 
I should say, in answer to the question 
of my right hon. Friend (Mr. Hubbard) 
as to the intention of the Government 
in this proposal, it is not intended that 
the whole of the expenditure of the 
military operations should necessarily 
be thrown on the Revenues of India. 
That will be a matter for consideration ; 
and I think it will be undesirable to 
attempt to Jay down any rigid principle 
as to the amount of aid which the Im- 
perial Exchequer should give till we 
know a little more of what the war is 
likely to cost. I wish to explain that it 
is not intended that India should bear 
the whole of the expenditure. 

Mr. CHILDERS wished to make a 
suggestion which he thought of some 
importance. In the course of the debate 
that evening the Under Secretary of 
State for India had quoted part of a 
very important telegram in relation to 
the finances of India. Certain figures 
were given which had a very important 
bearing upon the present financial posi- 
tion of India, as compared with the 
Budget Statement. He wished to ask 
whether, under these circumstances, as 
this telegram had been referred to in 
debate, the Government could have it 
printed and placed in their hands by 
4 o’clock the next day. Considering the 
extreme importance of knowing exactly 
what was the financial position of India, 
he hoped the Government would not 
make any objection to the production of 
the document. 

Mr. BULWER observed, that he did 
not understand that the proposal of the 
Government was that either the whole 
cost of this war, or any definite portion 
of it, should certainly be defrayed out 
of the Indian Revenues; but they only 
asked at the present time that the de- 
cision as to what portion, if any, should 
be defrayed out of the Indian Revenues, 


‘and what portion out of the Imperial 
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Exchequer should be left to them. He 
had listened with surprise to many 
speeches which had been delivered that 
evening, and many of them, it seemed 
to him, might very well have been 
delivered in the preceding week. He 
could not understand what the finances 
of India had to do with the question 
now before the House. It seemed to 
him that the decision of the amount to 


be paid by the Indian Revenues should, | gra: 


for the present, be left with the Govern- 
ment. The House had not before it the 
materials to decide that question, and 
were only asked now to settle the prin- 
ciple that the Indian Revenues should, if 
the Government deemed it necessary, 
contribute to the expenses of the war. 
Surely the House was not going to say 
that the whole expense must necessarily 
be borne by the Imperial Exchequer. 

Mr. HERSCHELL said, that no 
doubt his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Bulwer) would be quite content to take 
the decision of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment upon the question of paying the 
sum out of the Indian Revenues, or 
upon any other question. But those 
sitting on that side of the House were 
not so willing to leave the matter in 
their control. Up to the present time 
the Government had not pledged itself 
that any portion of this expenditure 
should come out of the Imperial 
Revenues. According to the terms of 
this Resolution it would be in the power 
of the Government to throw every penny 
of the expenditure upon the Revenues 
of India. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
real question was, whether the Govern- 
ment considered that, under the cir- 
cumstances of this war, they had by 
law any right to apply the Revenues of 
India in payment of the expenditure in- 
curred for it? He did not go into the 
question, because the debate was to be 
adjourned ; but perhaps he might say 
that it appeared to him to be a very 
grave Constitutional question, whether, 
under the circumstances of this war, 
and considering its nature and character, 
the Government was justified in throw- 
ing the expenditure for it upon the 
Indian Revenues. 

Srr WILFRID LAWSON hoped that 
it would not be understood that hon. 
Members were debarred on this Motion, 
by any supposed understanding, from 
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uestioning the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Gevieneniat in undertaking the war. It 
appeared to him that the debate raised 
the question of the whole policy of the 


war. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE observed, that 
he did not quote from any one particular 
telegram. The India Office had been in 
frequent communication with the Indian 
Government recently, and several tele- 
ms had passed between them. If 
in any one of the telegrams there were 
facts which they could fairly put before 
the House, he had no doubt the Govern- 
ment would be able to assent to what 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) 
proposed. Having regard to the form 
of the telegrams, so far as he remem- 
bered there was nothing which could be 
laid upon the Table of the House. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked, whether, if 
that was so, the Government had any 
objection to give the House the sub- 
stance of the financial information which 
they had received ? 

Mr. FAWCETT rose upon a point of 
Order. The Under Secretary of State 
for India, in his opening remarks, had 
made certain statements with regard to 
Indian finances from private informa- 
tion derived from telegrams. He had 
always considered it to be the rule that 
Ministers were not allowed to quote 
from documents which were in their 

ssession, and not in that of hon. 

embers, without producing such docu- 
ments, in order that they might be com- 
pared with the statements made. It 
was absolutely impossible for them to 
arrive at any clear opinion on this mat- 
ter, however anxious they might be 
with regard to the position of the 
Indian finances. The Secretary of State 
for India, on Monday last, made certain 
statements as to the Indian finances, 
and then the Under Secretary, without 
presuming to lay a single document on 
the Table, came down to that House and 
stated that he had received a series of 
telegrams, the effect of which, as he 
understood, was to reduce the anticipated 
surplus of Monday last from £2,100,000 
to £1,500,000. He wished to ask, 
whether it was not the invariable prac- 
tice that, in financial debates, Ministers 
should lay upon the Table of the House 
the documents from which they quoted ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The practice of the 
House is, that if an official document is 
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quoted by a Minister it shall be laid 
before the House. At the same time, if 
the public interest should be opposed ‘to 
that proceeding, that would be accepted 
by the House as a reason for withhold- 
ing the documents. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE thought the hon. 
Member for Hackney was somewhat 
mistaken as to the effect of the telegrams 
referred to. They had received a good 
many telegrams on the subject, and 
there had been some difficulty in work- 
ing out exact amounts, with the figures 
supplied from India in addition to those 
already known at the India Office; but 
the work had been done with the 
greatest possible industry and care. 
He did not wish to lay imperfect infor- 
mation before the House, and he felt 
that it would not be advisable to pro- 
duce the confidential telegrams which 
had been received. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
hoped that the Government would be 
able to-morrow to state the grounds on 
which they based their estimate that the 
expenses of the war would amount to 
£1,200,000. No one who had listened 
to the debate, or who remembered their 
experience of the Abyssinian War, could 
believe that there was the slightest real 
ground for thinking that the expense 
would be limited to that amount. He 
objected to be led into a trap of that 
kind by such vague statements. He 
was bound to say that he thought the 
cost of the war would far exceed 
£1,200,000; and it was absolutely im- 
possible that the necessary provisions 
made for many months in advance, in the 
arrangements made for commissariat 
and ammunition stores, could be met by 
anything like that amount. Under these 
circumstances he thought the country 
was entitled to know the grounds on 
which the Government made that con- 
fident statement. 

Srr PATRICK O’BRIEN said, if 
there was any information which the 
Government thought contrary to the 
interests of the public service to produce 
they had every right to keep it back ; 
but the position was quite a distinct one 
when they first quoted the information 
and then refused to give the document 
on which it was founded. A similar ques- 
tion was raised in the Denmark Debate 
of 1869, and, if his memory served him 
tightly, one of the things insisted on 
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most strongly on that occasion by Gentle- 
men sitting on the front Bench opposite, 
was that Mr. Layard, then Under Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
should producethedocuments he referred 
to. If Sir Austen Layard was asked to 
— those documents in the Denmark 

ebate, it seemed to him to be on all 
fours with the present position, when the 
Under Secretary of State for India used 
information which he might have kept 
back and then stated it was not in the 
public interest to produce the documents 
on which it was based. There might be 
statements in it which it would not be 
well to produce to the House, but, looking 
at it from a common-sense point of view, 
he could not see that, with the numerous 
and efficient Staff of the India Office, 
they were not in a position to give them 
almost immediately the information re- 
lied on by the Under Secretary of State 
to warrant tne statement he had made 
to the House. 

Mr. DILLWYN suggested that the 
Government might give substantially 
the information which was required. In 
whatever form they gave it, so long as 
it was substantially correct, it would be 
sufficient. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the Go- 
vernment did not desire in the least to 
keep back any information; they only 
desired that any information they gave 
should be in a form that would be satis- 
factory to the House, and that its publi- 
cation should not be injurious to the 
public service. He would, therefore, 
look into the documents to-morrow 
morning and see if there was anything 
in them that could be given. In any 
case, the House might be assured that 
every satisfactory information should be 
given when it was received, and that 
there was no hesitation on the part of 
the Government in laying it before the 
House. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that what had 
fallen from the Under Secretary of State 
clearly showed that there was no desire 
on the part of the Government to put 
the House into a false position. If the 
Government were not able to give more 
than had been stated that day, it would 
be satisfactory to have the figures before 
them in a printed form. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Zo-morrow. 
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DISQUALIFICATION BY MEDICAL 
RELIEF BILL.—[Br1 22.] 

(Mr. Rathbone, Sir John Kennaway, Sir Charles 
W. Ditke, Mr. Ritchie.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Rathbone.) 


Mr. Serseant SPINKS said, that he 
did not wish to delay the progress of the 
Bill; but he thought it right to say that 
he had received communications that 
convinced him that before the House 
went into Committee upon it there 
ought to be a longer opportunity afforded 
the country for considering its provisions. 
He would therefore appeal to the hon. 
Member for Liverpool not to attempt to 
push the Bill through that night; he 
had already achieved a great success in 
getting his Bill to a second reading so 
soon in the Session; and, therefore, he 
did hope that he would be good enough 
not to press it through that night. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Serjeant Spinks.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he had not the 
privilege of being present when the Bill 
was read a second time, but he under- 
stood that discussion of its principle had 
then been deferred, and the Government 
appeared still unwilling to say anything 
about it. He thought it would be much 
better for the Government to state its 
opinion of the Bill, rather;than to wait 
until it went into Committee. It struck 
him as harmless; but as already indi- 
cated by the hon. and learned Member 
for Oldham, there might be some dif- 
ference of opinion entertained. He hoped 
it was not asking too much to request the 
Government then to state what opinion 
they entertained of the Bill. 

Mr. SALT was of opinion that a ge- 
neral assent had been given to the 
principle of the Bill, and did not wish 
on behalf of the Government to oppose 
the Bill; but he thought that the object 
of the promoters of the Bill would be 
best carried out if they would consent to 
go into Committee pro forma, in order 
to give time for further consideration. 
The Bill touched some very important 
questions, upon which opinions, and 
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various parts of the country differed, 
With no wish to delay the progress 
of the Bill, he yet hoped the promoter 
would be content with going into Com- 
mittee pro forma. 

Mr. RATHBONE would be very glad 
to meet the suggestion, if he were sure 
of obtaining an opportunity of taking 
the sense of the House on the question. 
It must, however, be in the knowledge 
of the House, that in the course of Busi- 
ness last Session, after a certain period of 
the Session had arrived, it was perfectly 
possible for one single Member to de- 
feat the wishes of the House with 
regard to the Bill. Under those circum- 
stances, he did hope that the opposition 
to the Bill going into Committee would 
not be pressed, though he should be 
perfectly willing to concur in any opinion 
of the House if against the Bill. He 
thought it would be better to go on 
now rather than to sit up night after 
night, with the chance of carrying the 
Bill being liable to be defeated by a 
single Member, as was the case last 
Session. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


BANKERS’ BOOKS (EVIDENCE) BILL. 
On Motion of Sir Joun Luszock, Bill to 
amend the Law of Evidence with respect to 
Bankers’ Books, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Joun Lunpocx, Mr. Herscuet, Sir Cuarues 
Mitts, and Mr. Ropwe tt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 65.] 


DISPENSARIES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Bruen, Bill to give faci- 
lities for providing Dispensary houses and 
dwelling houses for Medical Officers of Dispen- 
sary Districts in certain parts of Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bruen, Mr. 
Downrnec, Mr. MutHoiuanp, and Dr. Warp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 66.] 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 


Ordered, That a Standing Committee be ap- 
pointed to control the arrangements of the 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms, in the depart- 
ment of the Serjeant at Arms attending this 
House :—Mr. Apam, Mr. Dicx, Sir Wim" 
Dyxz, Mr. Epwarps, Mr. Gotpney, Captain 
Hayter, Lord Kenstneton, Mr. Meuntz, Mr. 
Ricuarp Power, Mr. Sracpoouie, Sir Henry 
Wotrr, Lord Henry Tuynnz, and Mr. Monx: 
—Five to be the quorum. 





perhaps interests, in large towns in 





House adjourned at One o’clock. 























HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 17th December, 1878. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE GRAND 
DUCHESS OF HESSE (PRINCESS ALICE). 


ADDRESS OF CONDOLENCE. 


Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, when last I had the honour of 
addressing your Lordships it was in the 
warm controversy of public life. I little 
thought then that before we dispersed I 
should have again to appeal to your 
Lordships. The subject to which I have 
to refer on this occasion is one on which 
there will be unanimity—but, alas, it is 
the unanimity of sorrow. My Lords, 
you are too well aware that a great 
calamity has fallen on the Royal Family 
of this realm. A Princess, who loved 
us though she left us, and who always 
revisited her Fatherland with delight— 
one of those women the brightness of 
whose being adorns society and in- 
spires the circle in which she lives—has 
been removed from this world, to the 
anguish of her family, her friends, and her 
subjects. The Princess Alice—for I will 
venture to call her by that name, though 
she wore a Crown—afforded one of the 
most striking instances that I can re- 
member of richness of culture and rare 
intelligence combined with the most 
pure and refined domestic sentiments. 
You, my Lords, who knew her life well, 
can recall those agonizing hours when 
she attended the dying bed of her illus- 
trious Father, who had directed her 
studies and formed her tastes. You can 
recall, too, the moment at which she at- 
tended her Royal Brother at a time 
when the hopes of England seemed to 
depend on his life, and now you can 
remember too well how, when the whole 
of her own family were stricken by a ma- 
lignant disease, she had been to them 
the angel in the house till at last her 
own vital power perhaps exhausted, she 
has herself fallen. My Lords, there is 
something wonderfully piteous in the 
immediate cause of her death. The phy- 
sicians who permitted her to watch over 
her suffering family enjoined her under 
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into an embrace. Her admirable self- 
restraint guarded her through the crises 
of this terrible complaint in safety. She 
remembered and observed the injunc- 
tions of her physicians. But it became 
her lot to break to her son, quite a 
youth, the death of his youngest sister, 
to whom he was devotedly attached. 
The boy was so overcome with misery 
that the agitated mother to console him 
clasped him in her arms—and thus re- 
ceived the kiss of death. My Lords, I 
hardly know an incident more pathetic. 
It is one by which poets might be in- 
spired, and in which the artist in every 
class, whether in picture, in statue, or in 
gem, might find a fitting subject of com- 
memoration. My Lords, we will not 
dwell at this moment on the sufferings of 
the husband whom she has left behind 
and of the children who were so devoted 
to her; but our immediate duty is to 
offer our condolence to one whose hap- 
piness and whose sorrows always excite 
and command the loyalty and affectionate 
respect of this House. Upon Her Majesty 
a great grief has fallen which none but 
the Queen can so completely and acutely 
feel. Seventeen years ago Her Majesty 
experienced the crushing sorrow of her 
life, and then she was particularly sus- 
tained by the Daughter whom she has 
now lost, who assisted her by her la- 
bours, and aided her by her presence 
and counsel. Her Majesty now feels 
that the cup of sorrow was not then ex- 
hausted. No language can express the 
consolation we wish to extend to our So- 
vereign in her sorrow—such suffering 
is too fresh to allow of solace; but, how- 
ever exalted, there are none but must 
be sustained by the consciousness that 
they possess the sympathy of a nation. 
My Lords, with these feelings I beg to 
propose for your Lordships’ acceptance 
the following Motion :— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, to express the deep concern of 
this House at the great loss which Her Majesty 
has sustained by the death of Her Royal High- 
ness the Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess 
Alice of Great Britain and Ireland, second 
daughter of Her Majesty the Queen, and to 
condole with Her Majesty on this melancholy 
occasion. 


“To assure Her Majesty that this House will 
ever feel the warmest interest in whatever 
concerns Her Majesty’s domestic relations ; 
and to declare the ardent wishes of this House 
for the happiness of Her Majesty and of her 





ho circumstances whatever to be tempted 


family.” 
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Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
féel your Lordships will expect, and in- 
deed wish, me to join in the declaration 
which the noble Karl has made with so 
much feeling of the heartfelt loyalty 
and deep sorrow with which we all de- 
sire to approach our gracious Sovereign 
on the occasion of this Address. My 
Lords, the accidents of a political career 
gave me some opportunity of observ- 
ing the domestic life of the Royal Family 
during the course of eleven years. At 
the beginning of that period Princess 
Alice was a singularly attractive child 
of seven years old. I doubt whether any 
childhood or youth was ever more joyous 
and bright, or ever gave a livelier pro- 
mise of that which was afterwards so 
amply fulfilled. At the end of that 
time I had the honour of proposing an 
Address in this House on Her Royal 
Highness’s marriage—a marriage which 
seemed founded upon all the best se- 
curities for wedded happiness. The child 
had grown into womanhood with all 
those personal, moral, and mental qua- 
lities which the noble Earl has so well 
described. The principal characteristics 
of the married life of the Grand Duchess 
appear to have been—first, absolute de- 
votion to her husband and children; 
next, a course not merely of benevo- 
lence, but of unceasing thoughtful be- 
neficence to all depending upon her; 
and, lastly, a remarkable talent for ac- 
quiring the sympathy and attracting the 
regard of some of the most gifted of 
the intellectual country which she had 
adopted, and to whose interests she was 
devoted without ever breaking a link in 
the chain of memories and associations 
which bound her to the country of her 
birth. The noble Earl has already al- 
luded to the singular coincidence of 
three dates which will never pass from 
the pages of English history. My Lords, 
I trust that neither the writer nor your 
Lordships will think it indiscreet if, in- 
stead of trusting to my own language to 
impress your feelings as to the loss 
which has on this last 14th of Decem- 
ber befallen the Royal Families of Eng- 
land and Darmstadt, I read to you 
a few words extracted from a letter 
written on the day of the sad tragedy 
by a brother passionately devel to 
his sister, and who left England last 
night to pay the last sad tribute of 
affection and respect to her beloved 
memory— 
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“$0 good, so kind, so clever. We had gone 
through so much together—my father’s illness, 
then my own; and she has succumbed to the 
pernicious malady- which laid low her husband 
and children, whom she nursed and watched 
with unceasing care and attention. . . . The 
Queen bears up bravely, but her grief is deep 
beyond words.’ 


My Lords, I will add nothing. I only 
ask to be allowed to second the Motion 
which has been made. 


On Question, agreed to, nemine dis- 
sentiente. 


Ordered, That the said Address be 
presented to Her Majesty by the Lords 
with White Staves. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, to Thursday the 13th 

of February next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 17th December, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvsurc Buris—Second Reading— 
Ancient Monuments [52]. 

Considered as amended — Disqualification by 
Medical Relief * [22]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o0- o— 


POOR LAW—METROPOLITAN UNIONS 
—OAKUM PICKING BY FEMALE 
PAUPERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. COLE asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether he 
is aware that in the Poplar and other 
Metropolitan Unions a rule has been 
adopted and acted upon that every 
female adult pauper, not suffering under 
temporary or permanent infirmity of 
body, who shall be relieved in the work- 
house, in return for such relief shall, 
as a task, pick four pounds of unbeaten 
oakum per day; and, if so, whether he 
approves of such rule, or whether some 
other and less severe work could not be 
substituted ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, the rule in question was sanctioned 
by the Local Government Board, and 
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the Guardians had exercised their own 
discretion in putting it in force. He 
saw no reason for disputing the 
exercise of that discretion in the present 
instance. In the neighbourhood of 
Poplar, oakum picking was pursued by 
women and children as a regular in- 
dustry. 


CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY—THE 
PREVALENT DISTRESS.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he can correct or cor- 
roborate the report that we are almost 
face to face with such a crisis of distress 


as this generation has never known; a] q 


distress affecting even the Metropolis, 
but operating with greater intensity in 
the cotton, coal, and iron districts ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS : I presume 
my right hon. Friend’s Question refers 
to distress among the poor inhabitants 
of the localities he has mentioned, and 
not to anycommercial distress? [Mr. J. 
G.Husparp: Yes.] Everyone—and no 
one more than myself and the Govern- 
ment, and, in fact, this House—sympa- 
thizes with the poor inhabitants of all 
the great centres of industry in their 
present distress; but from all the in- 
quiries I have been able to make I think 
the statement contained in the Question 
of my right hon. Friend, is a conside- 
rable exaggeration and does not agree 
with the true facts of the case. There- 
fore, I hope that, at all events, no un- 
necessary alarm will be excited as to the 
state of distress that undoubtedly exists. 
I have here a letter which I have re- 
ceived from a highly respected gen- 
tleman, the Chairman of the Board of 
Supervision at Edinburgh. He says— 


“So far as I am able at present to judge, I 
am not apprehensive that the distress will 
beyond the ordinary means of relief.’’ 


The Mayor of Liverpool telegraphs— 


“There is considerable distress here, and in 
this respect we anticipate a severe winter; but 
it is not likely to be greater than we have ex- 
perienced before with a depressed state of trade 
in the cotton districts.” 


Another telegram, from the Mayor of 
Manchester, says— 


‘‘There is scarcity of work and consequent 
distress, beyond doubt increased by severity of 
weather; but local sympathy is actively aroused 
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and charitable efforts abound. There is no 
wish for Government aid. Manchester is quite 
able to bear the strain.”’ 


I am quite sure that everyone who has 
it in his power to relieve distress will 
very willingly do so. 

Mr. MUNDELLA asked, if there was 
any statement from the authorities in 
the coal and iron districts—Sheffield, 
for instance ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I have 
not had time to inquire into the 
state of the coal and iron districts since 
Notice was given of the Question. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s Question was 
only put on the Paper last night. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked, if any com- 
munication had been received from 
lasgow ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS answered 
in the negative. 


Afterwards,— 


Mr. HANBURY TRAOY asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, If, in the present state of severe 
distress in some parts of the country, he 
will consider whether it may be neces- 
sary in any cases to modify the rules 
ordinarily governing the administration 
of poor relief, in order to tide over the 
emergency ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that no evidence had as yet been 
brought to his notice of such severe 
distress as to require exceptional mea- 
sures. On the contrary, he found that 
in 20 of the largest Lancashire Unions, 
the increase of paupers in the first week 
of December was 13,482. In 15 of the 
West Riding Unions it was 3,063; in 
the whole of Durham, 196; in seven 
Unions in Staffordshire, 1,141; in South 
Wales, 727; in the Metropolis, 52. 
Without wishing to depreciate the dis- 
tress which undoubtedly prevailed, he 


be| might illustrate these figures by a 


comparison with a period of severe press- 
ure on the rates. In Manchester there 
were at the end of November, 1862 
(the period of the cotton famine), 39,023 
paupers; there were now 6,243. He 
would add that the General Regulations 
of the Local Government Board, con- 
tained numerous exceptional provisions to 
enable Boards of Guardians to deal with 
extraordinary emergencies. These pro- 
visions had quite recently stood the test 
of severe distress in the South Wales 
iron and coal districts. 
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THE SLAVE TRADE~ZANZIBAR. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any information has reached 
the Foreign Office regarding a renewal 
of the Slave Trade from Central Africa 
through Zanzibar; and, whether any 
measures can be taken or are in contem- 
plation to check this traffic at its source 
in the interior of Africa ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, a de- 
spatch had been received from Dr. Kirk 
in November last, stating that a-caravan 
of 300 slaves was said to have reached 
the coast of Zanzibar. These slaves were 
conducted, not as usual by Arabs, but 
by Natives of the interior. One of the 
Governors of the Sultan behaved very 
well, and refused to allow the slaves or 
any part of the caravan to enter the 
villages on the coast. They were taken 
into the interior, and placed under the 
protection of the Abdallah. When the 
Sultan heard of the circumstances he 
sent for the Governor, and they have 
been detained by the Sultan ever since. 
The Government had no means of stop- 
ping the traffic at its source, which was 
a long way in the interior of Africa. 
All they could do was to do their best 
to make it unremunerative by stopping 
it at the coast. 


TURKEY—RUMOURED GUARANTEED 
LOAN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON, asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
any communications have passed from 
Sir H. Layard to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment containing references to a proposed 
guarantee of a Loan of a considerable 
amount to be raised by the Turkish 
Government; and, if so whether he will 
lay them, or any part of them, upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, a letter re- 
lating to a proposed guarantee of a 
loan of a considerable amount, to be 
raised by the Turkish Government, 
had been received from Sir Henry 
Austen Layard by the Foreign Office 
and the Treasury. He had not had 
time fully to examine it, but he might 
observe, that as far as Sir Henry Austen 
Layard was concerned, he stated that he 
had not held out any hopes to the Sultan 
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that the proposed loan would be guaran- 
teed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
No such engagement or guarantee 
would be entertained by Her Majesty’s 
Government without the previous ap- 
proval of Parliament. 


THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN—INDIAN 
FINANCE—BOMBAY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If it is 
true, as stated in the ‘“‘ Times” telegram 
of yesterday, dated Calcutta, Decem- 
ber 15th, that, having regard to the 
cost of the war in Afghanistan, the 
Bombay Government have issued an 
order directing 

“that, in view of the immediate importance of 
avoiding or deferring expenditure where it is 
possible till next year, no new works are to be 
commenced, and all allotments provided for 
them are cancelled; all works in progress are 
to be suspended, except in cases of urgent 
necessity; nor are any repairs to be effected 
beyond such as are absolutely essential, repairs 
of that description having, moreover, to be 
reduced to a minimum. No further purchases 
of tools or plant are to be made, and all appli- 
cations for grants for public works are to be 
retained until such time as the state of the 
finances will permit ;”’ 
and, if it is true, will he lay such Order 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: We have no 
information on the ‘subject beyond that 
contained in the telegram in Zhe Times. 
I think it most probable that the Go- 
vernment of Bombay is taking steps to 
restrict expenditure as much as can 
reasonably be done. The hon. Member 
assumes that it is done with regard to 
the war in Afghanistan; but I find no 
such statement in the telegram. 


TURKEY—COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any and what Commercial 
Treaties are in progress by which 
British productions and manufactures 
will be admitted on satisfactory terms 
into the states made independent, or 
newly constituted, in what was recently 
European Turkey; and, whether the 
eight per cent Import Duty said to be 
charged on goods imported into Cyprus 
will be charged on British goods ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that no 
Commercial Treaties were being nego- 
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tiated with the States to which the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman related— 
unless Roumania were referred to. A 
Treaty with that country was, as he had 
previously stated, in process of nego- 
tiation. The commercial relations with 


the other States were regulated by the 
Berlin Treaty, and those with Servia 
were prescribed by a clause in that 
Treaty. As regarded Cyprus, things 
remained as they were. 


AFGHANISTAN—NORTH-WEST FRON- 
TIER—LORD NAPIER OF MAGDALA, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LEITH asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether, with reference 
to the use which has been made by the 
Government of the opinion, by telegram, 
of Lord Napier of Magdala in favour 
of the alteration and rectification of 
the north-west frontier of India, the 
Government have obtained any other 
opinions of military men on the subject, 
either in favour or against the altera- 
tion; and, if so, whether the Govern- 
ment will lay those opinions upon the 
Table of the House; and, whether they 
will also lay upon the Table the tele- 
gram sent by ‘the Government to Lord 
Napier, and to which his telegram was a 
reply ? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
the hon. Gentleman would, perhaps, 
allow him to answer the Question, 
although, as he had become aware that 
it was to be put only within the last 
hour, he was afraid he had not been 
able to acquaint himself so fully with 
the matter to which it related as he 
otherwise would have been. The last 
part of the Question, he might add, 
showed that some misapprehension ex- 
isted in the mind of the hon. Gentle- 
man on the subject. He(ColonelStanley) 
had been informed by General Dillon, 
who was now Assistant Military Secre- 
tary at the War Office, and who formerly 
served on the Staff of Lord Napier, 
that the latter had telegraphed to 
him to say that he was most anxious to 
be present at the discussion on the 
Afghan Question in the House of 
Lords; but, not being able at the last 
moment to make arrangements for the 
purpose so as to bein time, Lord Napier 
sent to General Dillon by telegraph a 
Memorandum, which he desired him to 
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place before the Commander in Chief, 
with a request that His Royal Highness 
might make of it any use he might 
think fit. The message was communi- 
cated to His Royal Highness; but as he 
did not take part in the debate in the 
House of Lords, he handed the Memo- 
randum to the Prime Minister. He 
understood that Lord Napier was 
anxious, as a Peer of Parliament, that 
his views should not be misrepre- 
sented ; but he wished to add that no 
telegram asking him to express them 
had been sent to him on the part of the 
Government, and that his telegram was 
not to be considered in any way as a re- 
ply to one from them. As regarded the 
opinions of military men on the ques- 
tion of the rectification of Frontier, he 
had to state that the Government, as a 
Government, were not in possession of 
any such opinions at the present 
moment ; but, of course, in the exercise 
of his office, he was in communication 
with various military authorities on all 
questions of military interest. He did 
not, however, deem it to be consistent 
with his duty to lay such communica- 
tions, which were necessarily of a private 
and confidential character, on the Table 
of the House; but, at the same time, 
he should not use in debate any memo- 
randum which was not of a public 
nature. 


PARLIAMENT—QUESTIONS—STAND- 
ING ORDERS.—QUESTION. 


Cotonet BERESFORD, who had 
given Notice to ask the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the reports in the newspapers of the 
13th July and the 3rd of August, of a 
case wherein a complaint was made 
against the London Street Tramways 
Company by a private resident to enforce 
penalties for having failed to keep in 
good condition and repair, and so as 
not to be a danger or annoyance to the 
ordinary traffic, the rails of their tram- 
ways and the substructure on which the 
same rested, in the Hampstead and 
Kentish Town Roads, and in High 
Street, Camden Town, and in which the 
fact of the non-repair was admitted, but 
the magistrate decided that the Act of 
Parliament referred to gave no remedy 
to a private inhabitant but to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, who 
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only had power to enforce penalties of 
five pounds per day; whether in conse- 
quence any and what steps had been 
taken to enforce the law against the 
Tramway Company, or to recover such 
penalties; and, what had been done by 
the Metropolitan Board in consequence 
of the receipt of a Letter from a Corre- 
spondent to the Chairman of the Board, 
of May Ist, 1878, and the subsequent 
Correspondence thereon, was proceed- 
ing to put his Question accordingly, 
when—— 

Mr. CHILDERS rose to Order. 
Prima facie the hon. Gentleman was 
acting in violation of the Standing 
Orders of the House in putting a Ques- 
tion which was addressed neither to a 
Minister of the Crown with reference to 
public matters, nor to a private Member 
with regard to any Bill or Motion be- 
fore the House. On the other hand, he 


believed it had on a previous occasion 
been ruled by the Speaker, that it had 
for some time been the practice to per- 
mit Questions relating to matters of 
public interest to be addressed to the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, who, although not a Minister, 


might, perhaps, become one, and who 
meanwhile discharged very important 
public functions. These Questions had 
always been confined to matters of pub- 
lic importance. The point involved in 
the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Member for ‘Southwark, however, re- 
ferred merely to an action which had 
been brought by some person against a 
Tramway Company and to a letter from 
an anonymous correspondent, and he 
did not think the Chairman of the Board 
ought to be called upon in his place to 
answer a Question of that kind. If the 
Rules of the House were to be violated 
in that way, Questions might be put to 
every Mayor or Chairman of a Local 
Board who happened to have a seat in 
it with respect to the affairs of that 
municipality or local authority. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, it was not 
customary to put Questions such as that 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Southwark to private Members. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the right hon. 
Member for Pontefract had stated quite 
accurately what the Rules of the House 
were with regard to putting Questions. 
He was also correct in saying that it 
had for some years past been the prac- 
tice to make an exception in enforcing 
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those Rules in the case of Questions ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, in considera- 
tion of the magnitude of the interests 
which he represented. That practice, 
which had been the practice of his Pre- 
decessors in the Chair, he had followed 
by permitting Questions to be put to the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board on 
matters of public importance. He must, 
however, say that the Question now ad- 
dressed to the hon. and gallant Member 
seemed to him to be against the spirit of 
the Rules of the House; and if his at- 
tention had been previously called to it 
he should have pointed out to the hon. 
and gallant Member for Southwark that 
it would be scarcely proper to put it. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL HOGG asked 
the permission of the House to state his 
readiness to answer that or any other 
Question which might be put to him by 
any hon. Member. 


Forces.— Question. 


INDIA—FINANCIAL CONDITION. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv FRANCIS HERVEY asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he can give the House any in- 
formation with respect to the telegram 
to which he had referred on the pre- 
vious evening relating to the condition 
of Indian Finance ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: In consequence 
of what occurred last night, I have 
looked over the recent financial tele- 
grams, and found that they would have 
conveyed very vague information to 
hon. Members who are not conversant 
with the Finance Accounts of India. 
But as I understood that what right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite really wanted 
was the best information we have at 
our command, I have had a short state- 
ment printed giving all the details as 
clearly as we can; and copies of it are 
in the Vote Office. 


ARMY—THE AUXILIARY FORCES. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet KENNARD asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, If the Com- 
mittee that sat last summer on matters 
relating to the Volunteer Force had con- 
cluded their inquiries; and, if so, when 
the Report was likely to be issued ? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that the Committee had reported, or 
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were just about to sign their Report, 
He would be happy to lay all the Papers 
connected with the subject on the Table 


of the House. 


AFGHANISTAN (EXPENSES OF MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS).—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he could give any definite information as 
to the intentions of the Government in 
relation to the distribution of the expense 
of the Afghan War between Great 
Britain and India? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: It is difficult within the limits 
of an Answer to reply satisfactorily to 
the Question of my right hon. Friend, 
because the matter involves very serious 
considerations, affecting, as it does, both 
England and India, and requires more 
discussion than I can now venture upon. 
I hope to be able to refer to the Question 
at more length in the course of the 
evening. We should certainly not as- 
sent to any principle upon which the 
military operations of the war would be 
conducted by one Government—the Go- 
vernmentof India—on the understanding 
that the expenses would be defrayed by 
another—the Government of England— 
and the same objections would equally 
apply to any fixed seupertion ‘bebe 
arranged, as my right hon. Friend 
suggests. I believe that that would lead 
to extravagance, and would throw more, 
rather than less, of the burden on India 
in the long run. Nevertheless, I fully 
admit that the subject is one which re- 


quires special consideration, and by-and- 
by I shall be prepared to enter on it, 


and to state my views. This, however, 
is not the proper time for doing so; for 
without knowing the extent or the ex- 
pense of the war, I am not able to say 
what fixed sum, or what proportion, 
ought to be borne by the Indian 
Revenue. 


MOTION. 


— eo Qon— 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House will, at the rising of the 
House this day, adjourn till Thursday the 13th 
day of February next.’”’—(Mr. Chancellor of the 


Exchequer.) 


{ Decemser 17, 1878} 
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Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought 
the statement just made by the right 
hon. Gentleman fully justified the re- 
marks he was about to make. He 
thought that before they agreed to the 
Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House, they were entitled to more in- 
formation than had been afforded re- 
specting the charges of the Afghan War. 

he right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of ‘hha Maahoguee had told them that the 
question of apportioning the expenses 
raised very grave issues. [‘ Order!”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that there was 
an Order on the Paper for a Motion 
dealing with the subject, which was to be 
discussed at a later period of the evening. 
The observations of the hon. Member 
were, therefore, irregular at that time. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the object of 
his rising was simply to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to tell them, before 
they one this Motion for Adjournment, 
whether the Government had come to a 
determination to charge any portion of 
the expenditure in connection with the 
war upon the Imperial Exchequer ?— 
because, if so, it had always been the 
practice of previous Governments, when 
making a charge upon the Exchequer 
for such a purpose, to take the earliest 
opportunity possible to come forward 
and lay upon the Table a Vote of Credit 
for the purpose they proposed. He 
hoped he should not be considered out 
of Order if he impressed upon the Mi- 
nistry the necessity of giving the House 
some information on this point before 
they adjourned—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman was altogether out of Order in 
the remarks he was making. 

Lorp ELCHO wished to make a few 
remarks on a subject which had been 
debated on the previous day, but on 
which he had not been able to give his 
opinion at the time. On a former occa- 
sion he had asked, but had some diffi- 
culty in getting an answer to his Question, 
whether the Government believed or did 
not believe in the trustworthiness of the 
Report of the Rhodope Commissioners ? 

Mr. DILLWYN rose to Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the ruling 
he had just given in the case of the hon. 
Member for Burnley did not apply to 
that of the noble Lord, who was not 
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debating a subject ordered to be taken 
into consideration on that day. At the 
same time, he doubted whether the sub- 
ject could be introduced conveniently on 
a Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he thought he 
should be in Order in referring to a 
subject which had been debated on a 
previous day—he meant the Rhodope 
Commission. He was inthe House when 
the Question came up; but he took no 
part in the debate, partly because he had 
not the necessary documents with him, 
and partly because he was not very well 
satisfied with the course that had been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government. 
It would be in the recollection of the 
House that on a former occasion he asked 
a Question on the subject, and had con- 
siderable difficulty in getting an answer. 
He wanted to know, whether the Go- 
vernment believed or not in the trust- 
worthiness of the Report of the Rhodope 
Commissioners ? 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that as his hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley had 
been called to Order for alluding to the 
Afghan War, he wished to ask, if the 
noble Lord was in Order in alluding to 
the Rhodope Commission ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he had ruled the 
hon. Member for Burnley to be out of 
Order, because he was anticipating the 
discussion of a subject that would come 
on later in the evening. That objection 
did not apply to the remarks of the 
noble Lord; but, at the same time, he 
reminded him of the inconvenience of 
the course he was pursuing. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that it would be 
the last thing he should wish to do to 
intrude himself upon the House; but he 
was very anxious to say a few words 
now, because he might not have the 
chance of introducing the subject in the 
subsequent debate. The authenticity of 
the Rhodope Report was questioned by 
several hon. Gentlemen opposite, al- 
though it was the result of a Commission 
appointed by the Berlin Congress, and it 
had been signed by four out of the six 
Commissioners appointed. When the 
‘‘Bulgarian horrors,” as they were 
called, took place, no sooner was there 
a notice of anything in the newspapers 
than Questions were asked in Parliament 
concerning them. Thus, he found that 
when a voice—an almost solitary voice 
—sounded over sea and land, the voice 
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of a newspaper Correspondent — when 
that voice sounded in Zhe Daily News 
of the 28rd of June, on the 26th and 
three days afterwards, the Duke of 
Argyll in the House of Lords, and 


Mr. W. E. Forster in the House of. 


Commons, asked Questions regarding it. 
On the 8th of July another notice ap- 
peared in Zhe Daily News, and on the 
10th, Mr. Forster renewed his inquiries. 
On the 17th Mr. Baxter, revived the in- 
terrogatories. On-the 16th of August, 
the question of the cruelties to the 
Bulgarians was again raised, and 
further attempts were made to penetrate 
the mystery in the official mind on the 
6th, 7th, and 9th, and the 11th of 
August. The writer of the pamphlet 
from which he was reading said on the 
5th of September that he was still de- 
pending upon a foreign source for any 
official information, and that foreign 
source was Mr. Schuyler. That pamphlet 
was dated Hawarden, the 6th of Sep- 
tember, and it was entitled ‘‘ Bulgarian 
Horrors,” by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. Now, he had quoted 
that pamphlet to show that no 
sooner was the question of those ‘‘ Bul- 
garian Horrors,’ raised in an anonymous 
way in the columns of the Press than 
five, six, seven, eight, eleven times was 
the subject immediately brought before 
the House by the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, having no evidence whatever 
of the trustworthiness of the Report, ex- 
cept what the pamphlet contained and a 
foreign writer supplied. On the other 
hand, what happened with regard to the 
Rhodope Commission? As he had said 
—itwas appointed by the Berlin Con- 
gress. It went into the inquiry—it took 
evidence in the way that the Commis- 
sioners had agreed upon among them- 
selves, and the inquiry went on until the 
evidence became unfavourable to the 
Russian soldiery. No sooner did that 
take place than the Russian Comuis- 
sioner objected; and his objection was 
backed by the Austrian Government, 
who said in a telegram—‘‘ The evidence 
of most of the refugees concerning the 
atrocities committed by the Russian 
soldiers is unanswerable.” The Russian 
Commissioner wished to stop these ac- 
cusations, and threatened if they went 
on he would retire, and so put an end to 
the Commission. But in spite of the 
remonstrance of the Russian Commis- 
sioner it did go on, and the Report had 
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become a Parliamentary document. 
Now, hon. Gentlemen opposite declined 
to admit that evidence. They looked 
upon as trustworthy the anonymous 
evidence which appeared in Zhe Daily 
News and other papers. Now, Consul 
General Fawcett, in his Report, had said 
that Mr. Baring’s evidence was taken in 
precisely the same way as the evidence 
taken by the Commission. He also 
stated that he knew that, for atrocities 
committed at Batak, Mussulmans had 
been hanged upon no other evidence 
than that of these Reports. He (Lord 
Elcho) had addressed a letter to Lord 
Shaftesbury—who had been Chairman 
at one of the meetings at St. James’ 
Hall, and who was not the least in- 
telligent man or the least accustomed to 
deal with public affairs—with reference 
to the Rhodope horrors. In his letter 
in answer, Lord Shaftesbury said— 

“JT share the belief that the atrocities re- 

ported by the Rhodope Commissioners are 
strictly accurate. No one, I think, can read 
that document without coming to the con- 
clusion that though it has not the usual 
cold and stilted tone of official papers it has 
a character of authenticity, and that the 
Russian Commissioner, aided by the German 
Commissioner, endeavoured in every way to 
suppress or evade the evidence. Probably, since 
the days when the Goths and Huns and Vandals 
overran Christendom, there is nothing to equal 
what is now recorded against the armies of the 
Czar.” 
This was the ground upon which he 
ventured to bring this subject before the 
House. He would make no comments 
upon the inconsistencies of hon. Gentle- 
men or right hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
They no doubt shared the horror of 
Lord Shaftesbury and himself with re- 
gard to these atrocities; but it was to 
be regretted they showed so much 
anxiety to bring justice home to Mussul- 
mans who had perpetrated horrors upon 
Christians, and so little desire to bring 
it home to Russian soldiers, who were 
guilty of horrors upon Mussulmans 
before which those other horrors paled. 

Mr. E. JENKINS rose to move the 
adjournment of the debate until after the 
debate upon the expenses of the Afghan 
War had been concluded. Hesupposed 
he should not be out of Order if, without 
referring at all to the substance of the 
debate, he pointed out that in the posi- 
tion in which the House was now placed, 
after the declaration of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, it was impossible {that 
they could separate without having re- 
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ceived from the right hon. Gentleman 
some more specific statement as to what 
was the intention of the Government 
with regard to the apportionment of the 
expenditure. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that it was 
not competent to the hon. Member to 
make this Motion, there being at this 
time another Motion before the House. 

Mr. HERSCHELL said, he could not 
allow the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire to 
pass in silence. No doubt, it was ex- 
tremely inexpedient to enter upon a 
discussion of the subject, because it 
was impossible to exhaust it on that 
occasion. He had himself gone into the 
matter very carefully, and was prepared 
to discuss it at the proper time with 
the noble Lord or with anyone else. 
Nothing could be less chivalrous than to 
vent any ill-feeling they might have 
against Russia by too great an eagerness 
to believe reports against her troops. 
The evidence was not of such a nature as 
they themselves would be willing to be 
condemned on. For the present, how- 
ever, he would merely enter his protest 
against the views of the noble Lord, 
believing that when the time came he 
should be able to show that the Report, 
though it might have some foundation, 
was not to be accepted as absolutely to 
be relied on. He deprecated the raising 
of a question by the noble Lord as to the 
humanity of those who sat on that side 
of the House. It was not their custom 
to regard such matters from a religious 
standpoint. They were all at one in 
denouncing any cruelties that had been 
clearly established; and he did not 
think it a pleasing mode of commencing 
a discussion to cast aspersiors upon 
one another or claim a monopoly of 
humanity. 

Lorp ELCHO explained that he had 
not accused hon. Members opposite of 
inhumanity. He had no doubt they had 
as much humanity as hon. Gentlemen on 
his side of the House; but the incon- 
sistency of their conduct required to 
be pointed out. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had been 
about to make similar remarks upen 
the subject; but what he intended to 
say on the subject of the Rhodope Re- 
port had been much better expressed by 
the hon. and learned Member for Dur- 
ham (Mr. Herschell). He thought it 
would be extremely inconvenient to 
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discuss the matter then; but he had 
examined the whole question, and should 
at some other time be prepared to enter 
into a discussion upon it. What he 
had risen to say was upon a totally 
different question. He could not avoid 
feeling very strongly, from thereply given 
by the Home Secretary earlier in the 
evening, that the Government did not 
appreciate the real gravity of the indus- 
trial prospects of the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman quoted telegrams to 
prove that the country was not ina very 
bad state ; but those telegrams were in 
no case from industrial centres. If he 
had gone to Glasgow, or to the coal dis- 
tricts, or to Sheffield, he would have 
found a very different state of things in- 
deed. He (Mr. Anderson) had learned 
from Glasgow that there were 25,000 
people there who were on the brink of 
starving, and who were only saved by 
the action of temporary relief. That 
state of affairs would become worse and 
worse ; and the Government, before they 
knew where they were, might have to 
consider the wants, not of a small 
number of Rhodope refugees, but of the 
starving millions of this country. He 
desired that the Government would con- 
sider what the state of the country was 
atthepresent moment. He did notmean 
to charge the present Government with 
having brought it about—he did not 
believe that they had done so—but he 
did believe that their policy had im- 
mensely aggravated it. He believed 
that by the state of irritation in which 
they had kept the world, keeping them 
always on the brink of war, and then 
plunging into an unjust war by way of 
variety, they had entirely prostrated the 
commerce of the country, and had ruined 
its industrial prosperity. He did not be- 
lieve that they would see any remedy 
or any improved state of things as long 
as the present Government were in Office. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, that 
those who had taken action with re- 
ference to the horrors in |Bulgaria 
would be equally ready to take action in 
the case of the alleged Rhodope horrors, 
if those horrors should be proved. But 
he did not exactly see what Government 
could do in the matter. They had 
already proved their incapacity to make 
the Turks, their sworn allies, punish 
convicted offenders, as in the case of 
Chefket Pasha, who, after Lord Derby 
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ment, had received promotion and re. 
ward, and was at that time occupying a 
high official position in Thessaly. Under 
these circumstances, it was not likel 
that the Russians, even if guilty, would 
submit to their dictation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN moved the 
adjournment of the debate on the ques- 
tion of the adjournment of the House, 
because he understood that that was the 
only way in which, in strict Order, he 
would be able to ask the House whether 
it would not be better to adjourn the 
discussion on the main Question until 
Her Majesty’s Government had furnished 
them with the information which they 
had promised to lay upon the Table. Her 
Majesty’s Government had themselves 
to blame if the House was unwilling to 
put so much confidence in them as to 
separate before the promised infor- 
mation was given. They had deliberately 
left the country in the dark ; and he did 
not feel inclined to assent to the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman until full 
information on this large question had 
been laid before the House. He begged 
to move the adjournment of the debate, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Chamberlain.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid, from what has 
fallen from the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham, that he and others are 
under a misapprehension in assuming 
that I have promised to give the House 
some further information on this ques- 
tion. I made no such promise. I 
merely said that I wish to state my 
views, and the views of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, with regard to the 
main principles which should be ob- 
served in the arrangement and the dis- 
tribution between England and India of 
the burdens connected with the military 
operations. The propriety of those views 
will, of course, be open to argument. 
What Her Majesty’s Goyernment have 
all along proposed, and what Lord Cran- 
brook proposed in “another place,” is 
that the House should now pass the 
Vote which is necessary to give legality 
to the application of the Indian Re- 
venues towards the expenses of the 
military operations now going on in Af- 
ghanistan, and without which the appli- 
cation of a single a of such funds to 
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already stated that this Vote is not in- 
tended in any way to prejudge the ques- 
tion with we to the ultimate appor- 
tionment of the cost and burden of 
the war between the two countries; 
and I stated last night, and I do so 
again now, that we regard this as a case 
with exceptional features, such as may 
render it desirable, when we know to 
what extent the matter has grown, to 
come forward and make some proposal 
that this country should give assistance 
to the Indian Exchequer in the matter. 
On the other hand, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment cannot accept the theory that 
in a case of this sort the Revenues of 
this country are to be placed—so to 
speak—at the disposal of the Adminis- 
tration of India, because we believe 
that such a course would lead to extra- 
vagance. With regard to the present 
position of the discussion, I understood 
that a common understanding had been 
arrived at last night that the debate on 
the main Question should be finished 
to-night, and that the House should then 
adjourn until the 13th of February, and 
I should regret if the House were to 
desire to go back from that understand- 
ing. To prolong the present discussion, 
however, would merely have the effect 
of shortening and, perhaps, crippling 
the debate upon the main Question. 
With regard to the question raised by 
the noble Lord (Lord Elcho) relating to 
the Rhodope Report, I earnestly press 
upon the House the fact that it is one 
which is ‘connected with an important 
and delicate subject, which can be 
more conveniently discussed, if at all, 
at another opportunity. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that if he shared the belief that 
appeared to be entertained below the 
Gangway, that’ Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was about to give the House any 
additional information on this subject, 
he should be much disposed to agree to 
the course proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham. He confessed, 
however, that he was rather sceptical as 
to the amount of information they were 
likely to receive from Government. He 
entirely agreed with the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), that if what 
had been said were correct—that Her 
Majesty’s Government intended that 
any portion of the expenses of this war 
were to be borne by the British tax- 
payer—they should present an estimate 
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to Parliament, and ask the sanction of 
the House to the expenditure. Butthat 
could not now be done before the ad- 
journment. The House was now suffi- 
ciently aware that it was not the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
lay such an Estimate upon the Table 
before the adjournment, neither did 
they intend to ask for a Vote of Credit 
on account of the war. In adopting 
the course they had done, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had assumed a great 
responsibility ; and, in his opinion, they 
should not have deferred to a future 
occasion the question whether the whole 
cost of the war was to be borne even- 
tually by India, or whether the burden 
was to be shared in this country. The 
expediency of the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government had taken was 
one which the House would have to con- 
sider hereafter. At present they could 
not hope to receive from the Govern- 
ment any further information which 
might alter their views on the subject. 
In these circumstances, he thought that 
the hon. Member for Birmingham would 
ain nothing by persisting in his Motion 
or the adjournment of the debate. He 
must confess that he could not appre- 
ciate the object of the noble Lord (Lord 
Elcho) in raising the question of the 
Rhodope Commission. No doubt it was 
quite open to the noble Lord to take 
any action in the matter he thought fit. 
He thought the noble Lord’s intention 
was to put some questions to the Go- 
vernment in reference to the course they 
took on Friday and yesterday ; but that 
did not seem to be his object, which 
was rather to shake the Report in the 
face of hon. Members on this side, and 
to demand why they did not take the 
same course as they had taken in the 
case of the Bulgarian atrocities. The 
warm interest which had been felt by 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
in the Bulgarian atrocities was due to 
the fact that they felt that those atro- 
cities, committed by the Turkish autho- 
rities, ought to have exercised a strong 
influence upon the policy of this coun- 
try; but he did not see how that policy 
was to be affected by the Report in 
question. If the noble Lord believed 
that, in consequence of the Report to 
which he had referred, war ought to be 
declared against Russia, or any other 
course adopted, he should bring the 
matter before the House by a distinct 
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Motion. As it was, he must protest 
against the noble Lord introducing this 
subject without notice and without warn- 
ing, and probably in the absence of 
many hon. Members who might have 
something to say in reference to it, and 
against his taunting them with having 
refrained from taking any action in the 
matter, when it was evident that Her 
Majesty’s Government themselves did 
not intend to take any action in refer- 
ence to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that 
after the observations of the noble Mar- 
quess the Leader of the Opposition, and 
especially after the remark of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that he intended 
to state his views without giving the 
House any information on the question, 
he begged to withdraw his Amendment 
for the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put. 

Resolved, That this House will, at the rising 
of the House this day, adjourn till Thursday 
the 13th day of February next. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—> Qi — 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL. 


(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, Sir Richard Wallace.) 


[BILL 52. ] 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sr JOHN LUBBOCK, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that as the House had on several 
previous occasions affirmed the principle 
of the Bill, he thought hon. Members 
would not wish him to enter into the 
subject at length on the present occa- 
sion. He would only observe that the 
principle of the Bill was that, after 
proper notice had been given, an owner 
of one of the monuments comprised 
in the Bill who wished to destroy it 
should, at least, give the country the 
option of purchasing it at a fair price. 
As regarded the constitution of the 
Commission and other details, he did 
not ask the House to commit itself, 
though, for his part, he believed the 
Bill in its present form would work 
well; but he should be most ready to 
consider any suggestion with reference 
to it in Committee. 


Lhe Marquess of Hartington 


SECOND READING. 


{COMMONS} 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir John Lubbock.) 


Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY asked, 
whether that was the same Bill as the 
hon. Baronet had introduced in previous 
Sessions? He had understood that the 
hon. Baronet was prepared to make 
considerable modifications in its provi- 
sions. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, he had 
adopted all the recommendations of the 
Select Committee which sat on the 
measure, and also other suggestions, 
in order, as far as possible, to remove 
objections. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 13th February. 


AFGHANISTAN (EXPENSES OF MILI. 
TARY OPERATIONS). 


ADJOURNED DEBATE RESUMED. 


Order read, for resuming adjourned 
debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [16th December], 

“That, Her Majesty having directed a Mili- 
tary expedition of Her Forces charged upon 
Indian Revenues to be despatched against the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, this House consents that 
the Revenues of India shall be applied to defray 
the expenses of the Military operations which 
may be carried on beyond the external Frontiers 
of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions,’’—(Mr. 
Edward Stanhope.) 


And which Amendment was 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House is of opinion that it would be un- 
just that the Revenues of India should be 
chargeable with the extraordinary expenses of 
the Military operations now being carried on 
against the Ameer of Afghanistan,”—(Jf. 
Faweett,) 
instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: The Under 
Secretary of State for India asks power 
to defray the cost of the war in Af- 
ghanistan from the Revenues of India. 
But he has frankly and fairly explained 
that the £1,200,000 now foreseen form 
no estimate of the real cost of the war. 
This sum only represents that portion of 
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the cost which is likely to occur before 
the Ist of April, and for which about 
£1,000,000 must be found by that date. 
The House must recollect that the Go- 
vernment has never given us the 
slightest estimate of the cost of the war. 
Indeed, the permanentincrease of annual 
expenditure by the augmentation of the 
Army and of the rectification of our 
Frontier, is likely enough to be as much 
as is at present put down as the cost of 
the war. But the Government has 
given us no information, probably be- 
cause they possess none, as to the actual 
and total cost of the war. All that the 
Secretary of State has said in ‘‘another 
place,” and the Under Secretary of State 
in this House, is that £1,200,000 will be 
spent by the Ist of April. The war, if 
it extend into operations next spring, 
will cost an unknown quantity of money; 
s0 the Government, remembering how 
widely the Abyssinian Estimate differed 
from the actual expenditure, are pru- 
dently reticent on the subject of the 
costs of the war in Afghanistan. Hence 
the questions before us are two in num- 
ber—First, is it just or politic to defray 
the extraordinary costs of the war from 
Indian Revenues? Second, can the Re- 
venues of India, without increased taxa- 
tion, pay the £1,000,000 or £1,200,000 
in the present financial year, and the 
future unknown costs, and necessary 
permanent charges? At present I defer 
considering the question of justice, and 
deal with the financial considerations. 
The Secretary of State ‘‘ elsewhere” 
told us that he had recently given the 
subject of Indian finances careful con- 
sideration, and that in consequence of 
the new taxation, and especially of the 
unexpected large increase of the tax on 
opium, amounting to £1,245,000, he 
found the clear surplus of Indian Re- 
venue was no less than £2,156,000, so 
that the realized Revenue had exceeded 
the Estimate. Under these circum- 
stances, Indian Revenue could readily 
be charged with £1,200,000, and still 
there would be a surplus of £500,000, 
which Sir John Strachey told us was the 
smallest balance he could do with for 
unexpected expenditure in ordinary 
years. Several-of my hon. Friends, who 
with myself take an interest in Indian 
finance, heard this statement with 
amazement, but with gratification. It 
seems to have excited equal amazement 
in India, for the telegraphs have been 
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busy, and already the Under Secretary 
of State corrects the sanguine surplus of 
his Chief, and cuts it down to the more 
modest dimensions of £1,500,000. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: My noble 
Friend, when he stated the original sur- 
plus at £2,156,000, expressly intimated 
that recent information had caused con- 
siderable reductions to be made from 
that surplus. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR admitted 
that he had not heard the speech of the 
noble Lord ; but in the report of The 
Times, which he held in his hand, there 
is nosuch statement. Nor, indeed, was 
it compatible with the argument of the 
Secretary of State, who wished to show 
that not only could the war costs be 
met, but that there would be a surplus 
after that of £500,000. In any case, the 
total alleged surplus now is about 
£1,500,000. Well, that happens to be 
exactly the sum stated to be requisite 
for a Famine Insurance Fund, and is 
derived from the increased taxation 
levied this year for that specific object. 
It ought to be kept sacred for such a 
purpose. I could not understand clearly 
the Under Secretary of State when he 
spoke on this subject. But so far as I 
did understand him, I presume he ad- 
mitted the sacredness of this Fund, for 
he said that £700,000 was still to be 
paid in respect to it. In that case his 
available surplus has dwindled down 
from £2,136,000 of the Secretary of 
State to £1,500,000, less £700,000, or 
really to an available surplus of 
£800,000. Well, at this rate of de- 
crease, this surplus is likely to 
vanish by new and unexpected charges 
not yet brought into the account. 
Unless, then, you encroach upon the 
Famine Insurance Fund, and break faith 
with the Indian taxpayer, I deny that 
you have in the surplus of Indian 
Revenue, even for the present financial 
year, resources from which you can pay 
the expenses of the war. Now, let us 
remember the words of the Secretary of 
State uttered in ‘ another place.” 

“T am bound to say, after looking carefully 
into the financial condition of India, that I 
believe it will not be necessary, at least in 


the initial steps, to call on the Revenues of 
England.” 


If this means anything, it means that 
India is to defray the expenses of the 
war without the aid of England, unless 
the war assumes proportions beyond 
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those then in the contemplation of the 
Government. It does not mean par- 
ticipation between England and India 
in the present financial year, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Hubbard) 
would fain hope that it does mean, in 
order that he may cast his vote with the 
Government. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, frightened no doubt by the 
rapid contraction of the alleged surplus, 
stated yesterday that the Resolution of 
the Government did not “ necessarily” 
mean that England should not aid in 
defraying the costs ; but the Secretary of 
State for India distinctly declared his 
opinion that, in the present condition of 
Indian finance, he did not think that it 
would be necessary ‘‘to call on the 
Revenues of England.” We must, 
therefore, take the Resolution as we find 
it, and presume that we are placing by 
our vote the cost of the war on the 
Revenues of India. Under ordinary 
circumstances, I think the principle of 
the Government is just. As a general 
principle of policy, it is obvious that 
Imperial Revenues should not be charged 
wholly at least with the expenses of 
local wars in any Empire, Dominion, or 
Colony of the Crown. If local revenues 
are not to be charged with the costs of 
local wars, there will be continual ag- 
gression and annexation of weak neigh- 
bours on frivolous pretexts. We all 
recollect the cry of anger when the Im- 
perial Government left New Zealand to 
its own defence ; but now the quarrels 
of Colonists and Natives are few in 
number and far less costly than they 
once were. If local revenues were 
generally made chargeable with local 
wars, even our dominions in South 
Africa would find means of living peace- 
ably with their savage neighbours. I 
would make no exception in the case of 
India if I felt that its taxation had a 
fair incidence on those classes of the 
population who can influence public 
opinion, and who are responsible in 
some degree for peace or war. But this 
is not the case in India, Our highly- 
paid officials in the Civil Service en- 
gaged in Indian administration and the 
officers of the Army pay no income tax, 
and feel no result of the oppressiveness 
of war. The rich Native merchants and 
bankers of India contribute nothing of 
their earnings by direct taxation, except 
in the insignificant tax recently ae & 


Mr. Lyon Playfair 


{COMMONS} 
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lished of a licence on trades, a miserable 
sort of income tax which falls mainly on 
the poor, and affects only infinitesimally 
therich. Themainsourcesof the taxation, 
excluding opium, are derived from the 
200,000,000 of Natives who have no 
representative voice to express how 
heavily taxation falls on the poorest 
classes of the Indian people. One-third 
of the Revenue is derived from land, 
and this ultimately becomes a tax on the 
food of the people. One-tenth of the 
Revenue is got by a poll tax of the 
worst description—by means of salt, an 
impost which lowers the health and 
diminishes the scanty comforts of the 
people, and prevents the deyelopment of 
the manufactures and industries which 
might better their position. The chief 
tax beyond these—for the salt tax pro- 
duces more than the Customs and Excise 
combined —is the Revenue got from 
opium. This, of all sources of taxation, 
is the most precarious ; because if China 
takes to growing opium itself — a likely 
enough incident—where would be the 
£6,000,000 or £7,000,000 of Revenue 
derived from it? We have lately seen 
countries—such as Holland and Turkey 
—suddenly cut off from a staple product 
of their land—the crop of madder—by a 
sudden withdrawal of the demand for 
it. The Revenue from opium can 
scarcely be deemed a permanent source 
of Revenue. I confess, therefore, that 
I am one of those who look at the state 
of Indian finance with serious appre- 
hensions. You cannot increase the tax 
on land or on salt without hazarding 
the only protest which an unrepresented 

eople can make—namely, insurrection. 

ou cannot impose an income tax on the 
richer Natives without raising a clamour 
and discontent which may extend itself 
to the masses of the population, who 
already feel taxation keenly. It may 
ultimately be right to expose ourselves 
to this danger, because such a tax is 
just and right in political economy ; but 
we are dealing with a country which 
knows nothing of political economy—one 
which simply views taxes as property 
derived by Government through con- 
quest, and which is, to a certain extent, 
tolerant of unjust taxes, and yet fiercely 
intolerant of new taxes, though they are 
just. No wholesome check on local wars 
can at present be obtained by bur- 
dening Indian Revenues with the costs 
of a war beyond the Indian Frontier. 
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Nevertheless, if this war were necessary 
for India, the costs should be borne by 
India. But it is a war avowedly under- 
taken for purposes of Imperial policy. 
One might say, in the words of Lord 
Lytton, that it isa war of the British 
Cabinet, were it not that Parliament, by 
a large majority, had sanctioned the war 
and made it one of Imperial policy. It 
is a war which proximately rose as the 
Russian answer to thrusting the Sepoy 
into the politics of Europe. Parliament 
approves of the war, and the country 
ought to be prepared to pay for that 
approval. At all events, I think it 
would be far better for this country to 
pay a large part—if not all—the ex- 
traordinary expenses of the war than to 
create dangers in our Indian Empire by 
increasing taxation in India. The costs 
are not known, but it is certain that 
the extraordinary costs must far exceed 
£1,200,000, while the fixed annual 
expenditure can scarcely be under 
£1,000,000, if the increase of the Army 
be maintained, and the scientific Fron- 
tier be secured. I have shown that 
unless you encroach on the Famine Insur- 
ance Fund there is no surplus available 
to meet this temporary or permanent ex- 
penditure, either this year or in subse- 
quent years, with a Revenue so inelastic 
and unsound as that of India. India 
can only obtain the money either by 
loans, or by the increased taxation of 
the people. But the most able Viceroys 
and Finance Ministers see the dangers 
of increased taxation, and know not how 
to impose it. The taxation from which 
we derive our Revenue in this country 
is, no doubt, largely derived from the 
people; but it is levied on their luxu- 
ries, and not on their necessities. But 
the Indian people are struggling for 
existence in the sense that they live on 
a minimum of what is necessary to sup- 
port existence, and have no surplus of 
wealth as fit subject for taxation, and 
yet we raise our taxes on the very neces- 
saries of life. You cannot proceed fur- 
ther in this direction without creating 
dangers far more serious to our Indian 
Empire than those which are threatened 
by an unsubstantial Muscovite spectre 
looming over the Frontier . mountain 
ranges, like the spectre in the Hartz 
mountains. Why is it that my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is not more distinct in his assur- 
ances that English Revenue will be 





brought in aid of Indian Revenue for a 
war which has been brought on by Im- 
perial policy? He knows well that if 
he gave such an assurance in positive 
terms, he is encroaching on the autho- 
rity of Parliament by borrowing money 
from India to meet an expenditure for 
which no Supplies have been voted by 
Parliament. I am sure that he knows 
India too well to throw ultimately all 
the burdens of this Imperial war on its 
impoverished people. He knows, also, 
that this country is ill-fitted at present 
to bear increased taxation. He felt yes- 
terday how sensitive it is on this sub- 
ject, when he proposed te ask for a 
small sum in aid of distress in Turkey. 
There is distress at home nearly as keen, 
and growing in alarming proportions. 
Our industry is paralyzed, and our com- 
merce is stagnant. We on this side of 
the House believe that the wars and 
rumours of war in which the Govern- 
ment indulge, as part of a spirited 
policy, prevent the revival of industry, 
and depress the condition of the people. 
It is sad, therefore, to join in a Vote 
which, if carried, will add to the bur- 
dens of the people of this country. But 
it is they who will it. The majority of 
their Representatives approve the policy 
of the Government, and the increasing 
Expenditure which this policy entails. 
Our people are still better able to pay 
the costs of war than the half-starved 
ryots of India; because, with us, all 
classes share in taxation, while the rich 
in India refuse to lighten the heavy 
burdens with the tips of their fingers. 
It is, then, because I believe it to be 
just that we should pay the costs of Im- 
perial policy, and because it is dangerous 
to our Indian Empire to increase its 
taxation, that, with a sad heart, I record 
my vote for throwing the costs of the 
war on the Revenues of England. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON wished 
to say a few words to the House, for the 
reason that the right hon. Gentleman 
who had last addressed it entered 
somewhat into detail in reference to In- 
dian finance, upon which his hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State could not 
speak again. Theright hon. Gentleman 
admitted that the principle contained 
in the Resolution was a sound one; but 
because a Conservative Government was 
in Office, he seemed to think that that 
principle must be reversed. Was it to 
be assumed that if a Liberal Govern- 
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ment had been in power, and had the 
misfortune to become engaged in a war 
with Afghanistan, it would not contem- 
plate placing any portion of the expenses 
of the war on the Revenues of India? 
The right hon. Gentleman had asked 
several questions—he wanted to ‘know 
whether it was just and politic that 
India should pay the costs of the war ; 
and, secondly, whether India could pay 
for it? With all deference to the 
right hon. Gentleman, the first question 
to be considered was, whether this was 
an Indian war? If it was an Indian 
war, India, as a matter of justice, ought 
to pay for it. He thought he could 
show that it was an Indian war. 
If he could prove that, then came 
a question which was quite distinct 
and separate—namely, was it expe- 
dient and politic that the whole cost 
of the war should be placed upon the 
Revenue of India? Upon that question 
many considerations would naturally 
arise. But was it an Indian war? 
Every Member of the House would, he 
thought, say that the Afghan War of 
1837 was an Indian war. There was a 
Liberal Government in Office at that 
time; but he believed that they did not 
throw any portion of the cost of that war 
on the Revenues of England. On that 
occasion our Government deliberately 
and intentionally interfered with the 
internal affairs of Afghanistan, and the 
policy they pursued was so Indian that 
the whole cost of the war was defrayed 
by that country. Since that time we 
had advanced until our Frontiers touched 
those of Afghanistan; we had consoli- 
dated our power, and the Indian Re- 
venues had passed more directly under 
the administration of the Crown; but 
that did not mean that India had lost 
all concern in the questions which 
had led to the present war. The hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
said that Lord Lytton stated that 
the Frontier question was an indivi- 
sible part of the great Imperial ques- 
tion to be decided by the foreign policy 
of the Government ; and the hon. Mem- 
ber, therefore, assumed that the whole 
cost of the war should be borne by the 
Imperial Exchequer. But who made it 
an Imperial question? It was Lord 
Lawrence, whose policy, which had 
failed, was this—that if we kept per- 
fectly still the Afghan Ruler would 
incline to us, not from love of us, 


Lord George Hamilion 
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but from groator fear of Russia. But, 
unfortunately, in 1869 Lord Lawrence 
suggested to the English Government 
that they should remonstrate with Russia, 
and receive assurances from Russia as to 
what she intended doing in Central Asia ; 
and it was then that the question of the 
Frontiers of India came into prominence. 
But no one would contend that the inte- 
rest of India was less in having a secure 
Frontier, because the Imperial Govern- 
ment had exercised its moral influence 
in order to obtain a certain assurance 
from Russia. The present war was, he 
considered, nothing less than a purely 
Indian question. Did anyone suppose 
that we should be now at war with Af- 
ghanistan if we did not possess India? 
He would go further, and say that we 
should not have taken the interest wo 
had done for the last 20 years in the 
Eastern Question if we had not possessed 
India. He believed that if they were 
to strike a balance between the expendi- 
ture England had borne for India, and 
that which India had borne for England, 
the result would be very much to the 
advantage of India. The Crimean War 
arose, to some extent, from our being a 
great Eastern Power; and from that 
time until the present we had constantly, 
both by expeditions and otherwise, in- 
curred expenses which we should not 
have incurred if we had not possessed 
our Indian Empire. Well, it had been 
assumed that the Indian Revenue would 
be unfairly dealt with if it were made 
to bear the cost of the war, as the cost 
of this war ought, in some degree, to 
be shared by the Home Government. 
Those who held to this assumption ought 
not to forget the heavy price England 
paid every year for the maintenance of 
India. England maintained India mainly 
for the benefit of India. The right hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright), some time ago, described the 
position of India accurately, when he 
said it was a mistake to suppose that 
India was a rich country; the great 
majority of the people were poor; and 
he said that the impression to which he 
had referred was derived from the fact 
that India had always fallen an easy 
rey to the rapacious. Well, the task of 

ngland was to protect the weak; and for 
that purpose it was necessary for her 
to have a large force of British troops 
in India. In fact, if it were not thought 
necessary to make a play on the word 
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‘ Tmperial,”’ there was no sort of ground 
for saying that the present was any 
other than an Indian war. He was 
much interested as to what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) would say on this 
subject. The right hon. Gentleman had 
told the House that England had a great 
interest in India—that it was the inte- 
rest which the gambler had in the 
gaming-table. Well, but nobody would 
say that because a gambler ruined him- 
self at the gaming-table, therefore some- 
one else should pay his debts. He 
had, he thought, shown that the present 
was an Indian question; and that, as a 
matter of justice, India should bear the 
whole expenditure of the war. But, 
no doubt, there were other ‘matters to 
be considered. They all knew that, 
according to the Act of Parliament, no 
part of the Revenue of India could be 
expended for military operations beyond 
the Frontiers of India without the con- 
sent of Parliament; and his hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State had adopted 
the exact words of the Act in framing his 
Resolution. His hon. Friend had stated 
more than once in his speech—and his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had stated more than once 
in answering Questions—that the pass- 
ing of the Resolution would not in any 
way prejudge or prejudice the ultimate 
apportionment of the cost of the war; 
but before any money could be advanced 
out of the Indian Treasury, it was ne- 
cessary that it should be sanctioned by 
Parliament. What they really had to 
consider, therefore, was not so much 
what was the actual condition of In- 
dian finance, but what was the con- 
dition of the cash balances. He be- 
lieved that they were unusually high ; 
and that if it was necessary to advance 
the whole sum required this year for the 
carrying on of the war no inconvenience 
would be caused by such a measure. 
Then as to the question of expediency. 
Was it expedient or politic that India 
should bear the whole cost of the war? 
That depended upon three conditions— 
first, the condition of Indian finance at 
the end of the financial year; next, the 
cost of the war at the end of the finan- 
cial year; and, thirdly, what propor- 
tions the war was likely to assume after 
the end of the financial year. On these 
points it was absolutely necessary that 
the Government and the House, before 
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arriving at a conclusion, should have full, 
complete, and reliable information. At 
the present moment, less than a month 
after our troops had crossed the Fron- 
tier, their information, derived chiefly 
from telegrams, was necessarily meagre. 
With respect to the condition of Indian 
finance, for the last few years the esti- 
mates have been extremely accurate, 
the surplus being usually in excess of 
the estimate. On this subject of Indian 
finance he must express his surprise at 
observations made in reference to the 
salt tax. It had been asserted, over and 
over again, in the course of the debate, 
that the Indian Government had raised 
the salt tax 40 per cent on a starving 
population. [Mr. Lyon Puayrarr: In 
Madras and Bombay.] Well, that limi- 
tation was not made so clear as it might 
have been. Last year he explained fully 
what was the cause of the increase. For 
years past the Indian Government had 
been anxious to deal with the salt tax 
with a view to equalize it; for whereas 
in Bengal the salt tax was 52 annas per 
maund, in Madras and Bombay it was 
only 29 annas, and, in order to prevent 
the lighter taxed salt passing into 
the more heavily taxed districts, there 
existed a Customs line some thou- 
sands of miles in length, which was a 
great source of inconvenience and an- 
noyance to-the neighbouring popula- 
tion. There were two ways of dealing 
with the subject—to level up, or to level 
down. Now to level up would have been 
most unwise and impolitic, because it 
would have increased over a great part 
of India a very heavy tax on one of the 
necessaries of life. On the other hand, 
to level down to the Madras and Bom- 
bay rate last year was not possible; be- 
cause, owing to the tremendous famine 
expenditure of the previous four years, 
it was absolutely necessary that the 
Indian Government should get fresh 
Revenue, and it would have been im- 
possible for them to say—‘‘ We want 
fresh Revenue, but we will reduce the 
amount we derive from salt;” for, after 
all, notwithstanding the objections made 
to the salt tax in this country, there was 
no portion of the Indian Revenue so 
easily collected or so willingly paid. 
Sir John Strachey, therefore, said— 


“T am obliged to raise a larger income, 
because so much has been spent in Madras and 
Bombay in relieving famine; but, at the same 
time, I cannot exempt Madras and Bombay 
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from the increased taxation ; it would be abso- 
lutely contrary to every principle of local 
financial responsibility to exempt a district 
which is specially benefited by the additional 
money raised.”’ 


So Sir John Strachey, while exempting 
Madras and Bombay from certain taxes 
imposed on other parts of India, said— 

“T will level up the salt duties in Madras 
and Bombay in order that I may level down 
elsewhere.” 


The result of that step, which when 
communicated to Parliament last year 
met with great support, was, that al- 
though an increase had been made in 
the salt duty in the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay, which numbered 
a population of 48,000,000, a heavy re- 
duction had been made in other parts of 
India which numbered 137,000,000. 
Never, in his opinion, was there a more 
beneficial reform than that effected by 
Sir John Strachey ; and he did not think 
it fair of hon. Gentlemen to be constantly 
carping at the Indian Government, and 
stating in vague terms that the salt tax 
had been raised 40 per cent, without 
mentioning that there had been a corre- 
sponding reduction in the amount of 
duty paid by a very large proportion of 
the population. Into the question of 
the licence tax and others it was hardly 
necessary to go. He admitted — and 
the Indian Government admitted—that 
there were many objections to them ; but 
seeing that the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney had been, of all men in the world, 
the most instrumental in inducing the 
Indian Government to abolish the income 
tax, it was rather hard of him to com- 
plain of the tax which they had been 
compelled to substitute, though it might, 
in some respects, be more objectionable 
still. He now came to the question of 
the surplus. According to the latest in- 
formation, the Indian Government esti- 
mated its surplus at £1,541,000. But, 
it was stated, the whole of that was 
pledged to the Famine Insurance Fund. 
Well, he could quite understand hon. 
Members objecting to the appropriation 
to one purpose of money which had been 
raised for another ; but as regarded the 
Famine Insurance Fund, there were one 
or two peculiarcircumstances to bestated. 
It was originally estimated that the taxes 
imposed would raise about £1,500,000. 
It so happened, however, that the taxes 
were not imposed so soon as the Indian 
Government wished; and the conse- 
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quence was, that during the present 
financial year they would only yield 
£1,200,000. Moreover, £500,000 was 
already disbursed in relieving distress 
in Medras, Bombay, and elsewhere, and 
that deducted from the £1,200,000, re- 
duced the total amount of the Famine 
Insurance Fund this year to £700,000. 
Against this, as he had stated, there 
was a surplus of £1,541,000; and as- 
suming, as his hon. Friend (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) calculated, that a sum of 
£940,000 was advanced out of the 
Indian cash balances towards defraying 
the cost of the expedition into Afghan- 
istan, £600,000 of surplus would still re- 
main. In other words, the present Mo- 
tion, if acted upon, would only make the 
amount at the disposal of the Indian 
Government £100,000 short of that re- 
quired to carry out their intentions, as 
announced in their Budget. Now, the 
small difference between £600,000 and 
£700,000 was hardly sufficient, he 
thought, to justify the strong language 
used by hon. Members, who seemed to 
assume that the Indian Government 
were departing altogether from the 
pledges they had given; for even if 
every penny of the war costs were to be 
paid by the Indian Government, there 
would be almost enough left to enable 
them to carry out their intentions of last 
ear. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Are we to under- 
stand that the £500,000 alluded to as 
spent upon Famine was included in the 
estimated expenditure of the Budget 
irrespective of the £1,500,000 ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
£500,000, he believed, was included in 
the ordinary expenditure ; but his right 
hon. Friend would obtain details of that 
kind from the Under Secretary of State. 
In placing these statements before the 
House he had endeavoured to show that 
no financial inconvenience to India would 
result from the adoption of the Motion 
before them; while the Government 
would be enabled at a subsequent period 
to arrange equitably the amount of war 
expenditure to be borne by India and 
England respectively. If the Amend- 
ment were adopted, the whole of the 
expenditure, except that for the increase 
of the Native Army, would fall upon the 
English Revenue exclusively. Now, 
what would be the result? Loans or 
subsidies to India for public works were 
clearly impolitic—and the hon. Member 
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for Hackney admitted them to be so— 
because there would be no checking the 
fancies of Engineers in India if their 
schemes were to be paid for out of 
the English Exchequer. Could anyone 
doubt that the same argument applied 
with even more force to military opera- 
tions? Were it understood that the 
cost of no matter what expedition under- 
taken by the military authorities in 
India would be defrayed by England, 
the authority of the Viceroy and his 
Council over the many gallant and able 
Generals who were burning todistinguish 
themselves would be greatly weakened. 
He hoped, therefore, that the House 
would assent to the proposal of his hon. 
Friend. At the same time, he did not 
mean to contend thatthe Indian Revenues 
should necessarily bear the whole cost of 
military expeditions. He was quite 
ready to admit that there had been times 
when it was attempted to diminish the 
English Estimates at the expense of the 
Indian Revenues; but while he was at 
the India Office he always set his face 
against anything of the kind ; and since 
the present Government had been in 
Office there had been no attempt to 
saddle the Indian Revenue with improper 
charges. The adoption of the Motion of 
his hon. Friend would not lead to any 
departure from the rule. It would leave 
the Government completely free, and 
would enable them, on a future occasion, 
to;divide, as they and as the House might 
think proper, the expense of the war be- 
tween India and England. In view of 
this, and considering that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Hackney 
would pledge them to meet out of 
English Revenues any expense which 
might be incurred by the Indian troops 
in Afghan territory, he could not doubt 
but that the House would support, by a 
large majority, the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, the Attor- 
ney General had claimed, on the part of 
the Government, the right to expend 
Indian finances upon military opera- 
tions beyond the Frontier of India 
before the consent of Parliament was 
obtained. If that right did not exist, 
the claim ought to be met with a 
clear denial; if it did exist, it was 
time for Parliament to consider whe- 
ther there ought not to be further 
legislation on the subject; but he be- 
lieved, with the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone), that the present Administration 
had broken the statute affecting the 
Government of India. Notwithstanding 
what had fallen from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, it could not be assumed 
that this was another occasion, to be 
added to an already long list, on which 
the views of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General were to be disclaimed 
by the Government, and it must be 
inferred that the claim put forward 
was one which the Government meant 
to enforce. If the Government in- 
sisted upon this right to bring into 
the Dominions of the Crown other than 
India the forces of India without the 
consent of Parliament, and if it also 
claimed the right to expend the finances 
of India in relation to wars beyond the 
Frontier of India, and if both claims 
were conceded, it was clear that power 
would be conferred upon the Crown to 
carry on war without the consent of Par- 
liament, and without any check what- 
ever. He was not endeavouring to at- 
tack the Prerogative of the Crown to 
declare war if it thought proper ; but, if 
the claim were made to employ the 
troops and the money of India in a war 
beyond the Frontier, there ought to be 
some check in the hands of Parliament, 
and such check was provided by the 
Act of 1858. The 54th section imposed 
upon the Government the duty of com- 
municating to Parliament within three 
months the fact that hostilities had 
been carried on, and this clause referred 
to all hostilities, both within the Fron- 
tier and beyond the Frontier, and 
whether arising from sudden emergency 
or not. That was one check clear and 
distinct from any other; but the next 
clause imposed an entirely different 
check; it did not deal with wars carried 
on within Indian territory, but with 
those carried on beyond the Frontier, 
and not arising under circumstances of 
urgent necessity. The language was 
so plain that it did not need interpreta- 
tion, though if it did it would be found 
in the debates of 1858. The clause said 
that— 

“Except for preventing or repelling actual 
invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian possessions, 
or under other sudden and urgent necessity, 
the Revenues of India shall not, without the 
consent of both Houses of Parliament, be ap- 
plicable to defray the expenses of any Military 
operations carried on beyond the external 
frontiers of such possessions.”’ 
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The hon. and learned Attorney General 
said that if the consent of Parliament 
were obtained at any time, that would be 
a sufficient compliance with the statute, 
because the earlier section contemplated 
the carrying on of war before it was 
announced to Parliament, and the con- 
sequent expenditure of money; but it 
was overlooked that that section applied 
to wars within the Frontier as well as 
beyond it, however they might arise. 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
admitted that the subject was surrounded 
with great difficulty, and he said it was 
true that if money were spent on a war 
beyond the Frontier, and Parliament 
refused to sanction its repayment, there 
would be no means of replacing it; but 
still the hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
tended that it was enough to obtain what 
he called the subsequent “ ratification ”’ 
of Parliament. But ratification was the 
wrong term to use; it was admissible 
in a case in which, for example, an 
agent acted for the benefit of, and 
on behalf of, another; but if there 
was an independent body whose consent 
had not been asked, but whose consent 
ought to have been obtained to a certain 
act, then that body could not subse- 
quently ratify, but only condone, what 
had been done. Money had been 
spent on this war without the consent 
of Parliament being first obtained; and 
if Parliament should refuse its sanction 
the money could not now be replaced, 
and the Government would be reduced 
to the necessity of coming to Parliament 
for an Act of Indemnity, which, in fact, 
the present Resolution amounted to. 
When a certain thing was to be done 
with a certain consent only, what right 
had the Government to do it without con- 
sent, and to stand the chance of what 
they called its being ratified, when the 
case was not one of either urgency or 
necessity ? It did not follow that India 
should be invaded or placed in jeopardy, 
and no measures taken to defend it, 
without the consent of Parliament, be- 
cause it was distinctly provided that 
money might be spent in case of in- 
vasion or other sudden and urgent ne- 
cessity. In the absence of such emer- 
gency there was no more right to 
anticipate the consent of Parliament 
than there was on the part of a sports- 
man to shoot over another man’s land 
on the chance of obtaining his con- 
sent afterwards. Without troubling the 
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House further with the legal question, 
he must say he had heard with astonish- 
ment and regret the doctrine pro- 
pounded by the hon. and _ learned 
Attorney General, and he trusted it 
would not receive the sanction of any- 
one who valued the privileges of Par- 
liament. He now wished to state briefly 
the reasons why he should vote for 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett). 
The first question with him was, whe- 
ther this war was in every sense an 
Indian war, and whether it was ne- 
cessary for the protection of our North- 
Western Frontier? They were told last 
night very fairly, by the hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet the Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), that 
this war had arisen out of European com- 
plications. It was a war which found 
its origin in Europe, and, like every 
Afghanistan War, it sprang from the fear 
and action of a European Power. In 
1843 there was a most interesting de- 
bate in that House in relation to a 
war which had arisen from circum- 
stances very much in common with 
the present war. Out of 75 Members 
who voted against that Afghan War 
three only remained, and two of them 
stated their views so clearly and dis- 
tinctly that he would take the liberty 
of reading some extracts from their 
speeches. Mr. Roebuck said they feared 
Russia, and therefore attacked Dost 
Mahomed. They were afraid of the 
powerful, and therefore they jealously 
attacked the weak. They had a great 
enemy, and therefore they turned on 
their weak ally. The noble Lord the 
Postmaster General (Lord John Man- 
ners) spoke of that war as disgraceful, 
and inflicting a stain on his conscience 
which he was anxious to wipe out. No 
doubt the noble Lord entertained similar 
views with reference to the present war 
with Afghanistan. There was another 
conspicuous Member of the House who 
spoke on that occasion, who strongly re- 
pudiated the idea that our Frontier 
required protection, and who gave it as 
his opinion that no boundary could be 
more perfect before the invasion of 
Afghanistan. That speaker was Mr. 
Disraeli. The question of finance also 
arose in 1842. The expedition was un- 
dertaken, it was said, to check Russia ; 
and on what ground, it was asked, could 
the people of England refuse to pay the 
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bill? The operations were undertaken 
to check a European Power, and how 
could the Government refuse to defray 
its expenses? That was the language 
attributed to Mr. Disraeli. There were 
reasons why it would be most inexpe- 
dient to give authority and power to the 
Government to place all this expenditure 
on the finances of India. It would 
tempt them to go to war with an almost 
unlimited supply of Native troops, who 
were, in asense, mercenary ; and though 
in this case the war was conducted by a 
mixed army, still the evil existed to a 
great extent. He could not conceive any 
time more perilous than the present for 
imposing additional taxation upon the 
people of India. Since the present Vice- 
roy of India occupied his high office he 
had adopted measures which were calcu- 
lated to cause extreme irritation among 
the Natives of India. Lord Lytton had 
obtained for the Executive the right of 
interfering with the discretion of the 
Judicial Bench in that country; he had 
also obtained sanction to a measure 
which was calculated to destroy the in- 
dependence of the Indian vernacular 
Press, and to prevent, on the part of 
that Press, a free expression of public 
opinion; and there could be no doubt 
that taxation in India had grown to 
such an extent that, if ever the ordinary 
average production of the country failed, 
and famine again swept over the land, 
the Natives would immediately fall pro- 
strate before it. It was upon such a 
people, in such a condition, that the 
Government asked by this Resolution 
that the whole burden of the war should 
be thrown. He knew it would be an- 
swered that the Resolution did not 
throw the whole of the burden upon 
the Natives of India. But to its un- 
certainty he objected. He would rather 
that the Natives of India should know 
what their real position was. It seemed 
to him worse for us to say, not that 
we were to bear the burden, or that 
India was to bear it, but that it was to 
be left to the Government to decide who 
should bear it. When this substantive 
proposition of the Under Secretary of 
State was put that the Governmentshould 
have that discretion, he would say ‘‘ No” 
to it. He would not now enter upon the 
question whether the burden should be 
cast upon the two countries. It might 
be said that by the sympathy of the 
two countries in this war benefit might 
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accrue to India. That might be the 
case; but when he saw that the Resolu- 
tion gave the Government, apart from 
the sanction of Parliament, the power to 
throw the whole burden of this contest 
upon India, he could not bring himself 
to vote for it. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpince Grrrarp) said, before refer- 
ring to the question of law, he was de- 
sirous of saying one word upon general 
topics. He did not purpose, however, 
to go 35 years back in order to do so. 
This only he would say—that it did not 
strike him as quite logical to assume 
that because a war 35 years ago was 
unjust, a war waged under entirely dif- 
ferent circumstances now must be un- 
just also. His hon. and learned Friend 
suggested that some supposed conduct 
of the Viceroy of India rendered it in- 
appropriate to charge the expenses of 
the war on the Indian Revenues, as it 
was calculated to irritate the Natives, and 
render them impatient of additional taxa- 
tion. He had the honour to discuss 
with his hon. and learned Friend at the 
time the circumstances arose the point 
referred to. Lord Lytton, for the pro- 
tection of the life of the Natives, had 
told one of the judicial authorities that 
he had not done his duty ; but he never 
claimed any right over theJudicial Bench. 
The Judicial Bench possessed some exe- 
cutive functions ; and the Viceroy, with 
regard to these, did exercise the same 
kind of authority over the Judicial 
Bench which his right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary exercised over the 
magistracy. 

Str HENRY JAMES said, he re- 
ferred to a letter which Lord Lytton 
despatched to the Secretary of State for 
India, in which he claimed authority 
over the Judicial Bench, and the Secre- 
tary of State for India sanctioned the 
claim. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
HarpincE Girrarp) said, the fact was 
that there were certain executive powers 
possessed by the judicial body, but not 
in their judicial capacity, and it was 
with respect to these powers that the 
Viceroy exercised his authority. That 
was the explanation which he gave his 
hon. and learned Friend at the time the 
matter was under discussion. Very 
naturally his hon. and learned Friend 
disregarded his opinion; but the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford (Sir 
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William Harcourt) was of the same 
opinion, and his hon. and learned Friend 
disregarded that also. As to the legality 
of the proceedings of Her Majesty’s 
Government and the construction to be 
placed upon the Statute, he did not in- 
tend to give any dogmatic opinion, as 
was done last night. One or two Gen- 
tlemen said they had no doubt the Go- 
vernment had broken the law, and the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone) had said the same. But in 
Courts of Law you did not advance a 
question much by simply asserting it. 
He was going to show that it was 
neither “‘ extraordinary nor surprising,” 
as his hon. and learned Friend had said, 
that the Attorney General should have 
— on the Statute the construction which 

e had. Hon. Gentlemen opposite seemed 
to apply themselves to the language of 
two consecutive sections as if the Act of 
Parliament was contained in them. But 
you must take the whole purview and 
aim of the Statute, otherwise you could 
not see the bearing of any particular 
sections on the Act of which they formed 
a part. Marginal notes formed no part 
of the Statute; but the headings of 
chapters formed a part of it as much as 
the provisions themselves. Now, from 
the 41st to the 55th sections inclusive 
all applied to the Revenues of India. 
By the 54th and 55th sections, taken 
together, the framers of the Statute con- 
templated this case—that war might be 
made without the consent of the Council 
and without immediate communication 
to Parliament; it might be going on 
even during the Session of Parliament 
for a period of three months. But 
within 14 days this war was announced 
to Parliament ; whereas, by the express 
language of the Statute, the communi- 
cation might be kept back for three 
months if Parliament was sitting. No 
doubt the framers of the Act were not 
insensible to the fact that from Septem- 
ber to February Parliament might not 
be sitting, so that you might have a war 
going on from September to March 
without the sanction of Parliament, and 
in contemplating that contingency they 
were, no doubt, thinking what might 
become of the Revenues of India under 
such circumstances. The 54th section 
would have no application whatever, un- 
less that construction of the Act were 
admitted. His hon. and learned Friend 
had to do the most extraordinary 
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violence to the language of the Act. He 
said that hostilities must be confined 
within Her Majesty’s Possessions. But, 
in the first place, hostilities in India 
necessarily involved hostilities outside 
the Dominions of Her Majesty. You 
do not speak of rebellion as the com- 
mencement of hostilities; and the hypo- 
thesis was that hostilities were to be 
carried on outside the Dominions of Her 
Majesty. The pressure of his hon. and 
learned Friend’s argument required him 
to consider these words ‘hostilities in 
India’? to mean hostilities. confined 
within the Possessions of Her Majesty 
in India. But that appeared to be ab- 
solutely inconsistent with the reasonable 
construction to be placed on the words. 
His hon. and learned Friend sought to 
introduce into the 55th section the words 
‘‘ without the previous consent of Par- 
liament.”” But it was a bad mode of 
construing an Act of Parliament to put 
in words which were not there already. 
He did not see why his hon. and learned 
Friend should put words into the Act 
which Parliament had not put into it. 
Let them bear in mind that the House 
was not dealing with a case of invasion. 
The country had to consider a case where 
they had to attack a foe—where an ex- 

edition was to be sent forth. Did his 

on. and learned Friend suppose that 
the Legislature intended these sections 
as a trammel on the action of the military 
authorities when action was, as in this 
case, absolutely necessary? ‘The con- 
tention of his hon. and learned Friend, 
that the moment the troops crossed the 
Frontier their charge on the Indian 
Revenue became illegal without the con- 
sent of Parliament, which it was im- 
possible to obtain, hardly required serious 
refutation. He was, ofcourse, speaking 
of ordinary cases of warfare, conducted 
on the ordinary principles, according to 
which an enemy must not be warned of 
the point at which he is to be attacked. 
To say that, under the circumstances 
that had arisen, not a single soldier 
could be legally sent across the Frontier 
without the consent of Parliament, at 
the charge of the Indian Revenue, was 
to reduce the two clauses in question to 
such an absurdity that it would require 
very strong reasoning to induce him to 
believe that that was the intention of 
Parliament. He was contented to read 
the Act of Parliament according to the 
plain common-sense meaning of the 
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words. The Act of Parliament did not 
say the Executive must not proceed 
without the consent of Parliament. It 
said that the House should not bind the 
Indian Revenue without that consent. 
That seemed to him to be a reasonable 
and just construction of both sections of 
the Act. 

GenzeraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
expressed an opinion that this war 
ought never to have taken place. Now 
that it was commenced, however, one 
great object should be to take care that 
the means were sufficiently provided 
for bringing it to an end as speedily 
as possible. To this end they ought to 
know whether they had sufficient Euro- 
pean forces in the country where the 
war was being carried on to bring it to 
a successful issue. They had begun this 
war, as in several previous wars—par- 
ticularly the first Afghan War—with a 
peace establishment. Indeed, it was 
only a few months ago that the attention 
of the Secretary of State for War was 
called to the fact that the total European 
Infantry force for the garrison of India 
was below its fixed strength to the ex- 
tent of numbers nearly sufficient for 
three battalions. Even now, though the 
total fixed strength was kept up, yet 
there were about 36 battalions consider- 
ably below their proper establishment, 
and about 16 so far above as to equal 
the deficiency in the 36 battalions. An 
instance of the danger from allowing 
the European troops to fall down in 
India would be apparent if they looked 
back to the Ist of January, 1857, only 
three months before the Mutiny. They 
would then find, by the printed Re- 
turns, that the European strength was 
between 5,000 and 7,000 below the 
number that ought to have been in 
India. Many of the great losses sus- 
tained might have been prevented if 
the proper strength had been kept up. 
That was a lesson which the country 
ought to have taken to heart before 
now; but it had not been attended 
to, for he feared it was too true that 
the gallant 72nd had crossed the Fron- 
tier into Afghanistan with only 640 
men. To allow a regiment to fall 200 
below its complement was a. dangerous 
thing to do. That was only one regi- 
ment, and no doubt the Returns would 
show other regiments to be far under 
their strength. Another great deficiency 
was in the estimated expenditure for 
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this war—about £1,000,000 sterling for 
the year 1878-9 had been mentioned. 
But the very small cost of this war 
for the remainder of this year was 
further contrasted with the flourishing 
state of the finances. That, as indicated 
by the Secretary and Under Secretary of 
State for India, had, indeed, taken the 
country by surprise. He was certainly 
not prepared to find that there should 
be no less a sum than £2,000,000 of 
surplus on the Revenues of India in 
the year 1878-9; because, in the last 
few years, there had been deficiencies 
of that amount in the ordinary income 
as against the ordinary expenditure; and 
it was difficult for him to comprehend 
how the surplus had sprung up, and how 
it would be available to carry on this 
war without resorting to other financial 
sources. The statement submitted to 
the House as to how this surplus arose 
was so arranged as to be incapable 
of verification ; because the Budget for 
1878-9, to which the figures referred, 
was withheld. The figures in the Memo- 
randum merely stated the excesses and 
deficiencies on several items of income, 
without showing the total sums in the 
Budget on which those charges arose. 
The remarkable contrast between this 
flourishing finance and the figures of 
the Budget for 1877-8, the last laid 
before Parliament, was found in the 
fact that that Budget showed an excess 
of ordinary expenditure over income 
to the extent of £3,383,381, and, in- 
cluding the extraordinary expenditure, 
to the extent of £8,286,666. The change, 
then, from this great excess of outlay to 
one of excess of income over expendi- 
ture, was one of the most incompre- 
hensible of all financial results. He 
had had some experience in War Esti- 
mates. The cost of the last Afghan 
War amounted to about £4,000,000 
per annum ; and while there were 18,000 
men employed in it, we had now some- 
thing like 34,000 men—so that the ex- 
pense of the present war might be ex- 
ected to be greater, instead of much 
ess, than that of the former war. The 
sum estimated as the charge for this 
year was so small that it could only be 
shown in the accounts at that amount 
by not bringing forward the charges 
actually incurred, on the plea of being 
mere advances, or by not having the 
bills paid sent in within the year. Both 
practices were open to the gravest ob- 
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jection. He urged upon the House the 
necessity of carefully looking into the 
finances of India, for he believed they 
were in a most dangerous state. In 
1842 Sir Robert Peel, when Prime Mi- 
nister, with the first Afghan War still 
going on, said the time might come 
when the state of the Indian finances 
would require aid from this country. 
He thought the time was fast coming 
when the apprehensions of Sir Robert 
Peel on that subject would be realized. 
Those who were best acquainted with 
India well knew how serious was the 
danger from putting on additional taxes. 
It only remained to protest against the 
increased and increasing taxation in 
India. It was not only unfair to the 
people, but dangerous to our power. In 
the East, oppressive taxation was the main 
cause of dissatisfaction and the cause of 
risings of populations. Instead of avoid- 
ing the evil ways of Eastern Princes 
they were imitating and enforcing their 
bad courses, and with the more danger, 
because they backed up that practice with 
a powerful military force, so that the 
openings for risings, as under Native 
Rulers, was prevented. The result would 
be deadly hatred against their taxation 
and, consequently, of their rule. Those 
remarks were made with regard to 
the speech of the noble Lord the Vice 
President (Lord George Hamilton), 
who had, he regretted to hear, again 
made allusion to the question of the 
equalization of taxation in India—as if 
that taxation had been lessened. It 
had, on the contrary, been largely 
added to, on the pretext of providing 
for famines. And the first use made 
of the Fund raised for that object was 
to spend it in war. Again, when the 
noble Lord spoke about equalization in 
reference to the salt tax, he should have 
referred to the great inequalities in the 
land tax. It was a fact—partly in con- 
sideration of the salt tax at the time 
of the permanent settlement—that in 
Bengal that land tax was set at a low 
rate, in comparison with the area and 
population; while in Madras the land 
tax was high, at the time we took the 
territories from the Nabob of the Car- 
natic, because the salt tax was very 
moderate. The population of Bengal was 
nearly double that of Madras, and the 
cultivated area was believed to be nearly 
double; and yet Madras paid £4,500,000 
for land tax, and Bengal but £3,000,000. 
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That was not equal taxation, in his opi- 
nion. The land tax of Madras was 
settled in the first year of this century 
at a high rate, because there was no 
salt monopoly, such as then existed in 
Bengal. But in 1805 a small salt tax 
was converted into a close and costly 
monopoly. This was initiated by orders 
from Bengal, and since then many addi- 
tions had been made to the Madras 
burdens under the same dictation ; and 
so high had that salt impost been raised, 
that Madras alone contributed about one- 
fourth of the total amount collected in 
all India from the salt tax. He declared 
it was unjust to impose on the poorest 
classes in India the excessive salt tax, as it 
was imposed at the present time. Out of 
a net income, for all India, of £37,000,000 
sterling, £6,000,000 were raised from 
the salt tax, and the bulk of that amount 
from the classes who were, above all 
others, most unable to spare the money. 
Although they were engaged in a war 
with Afghanistan, no person could tell in 
what way they intended to rectify their 
Frontier. They had had, with respect to 
Afghanistan, different proposals, which 
included very large operations, that might 
involve us in serious difficulties. So far 
back as 1868 Sir Henry Rawlinson— 
then a Member of that House—sub- 
mitted to the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a proposal to occupy Herat, 
Candahar, and Quetta. Since then he 
had become a Member of the Council 
of the Secretary of State, and had pub- 
lished his former proposal, with a state- 
ment of the garrison needed for that 
occupation. The force named, of 10,000 
men, appeared very far below the num- 
ber needed. The Papers recently laid 
before Parliament were totally devoid 
of proofs in support of our proposed 
or our present policy. No doubt Lord 
Napier of Magdala had supplied a 
Memorandum, dated in May last, con- 
demning the past policy; but it must 
be borne in mind that Lord Napier 
was not now in any office which in- 
volved official responsibility for Indian 
affairs. Nay, more; although Lord 
Napier had been a Member of the 
Governments of the last six Viceroys— 
from Lord Canning to Lord Lytton— 
and had been the Commander-in-Chief 
of Bombay and of all India, yet he had 
never before recorded disapproval of the 
past policy, se far as the Papers showed ; 
but, on the contrary, had opposed, as 
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he stated, the advance on Quetta. In 
1867 the Government of India had under 
their consideration a proposal to advance 
their Forces as far as Quetta, when 
General Jacob urged this advance. But 
there must be some mistake in this; 
because General Jacob was dead before 
Lord Napier became a member of Lord 
Canning’s Council. That pro ema- 
nated from the Government of Bombay ; 
and as Lord Napier of Magdala was 
then Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
of that Presidency, it might be sup- 
posed that his opinion on this mili- 
tary movement must have been ex- 
pressed. It was to be regretted that 
these Papers had been kept back from 
es ag 389 — saw from 
chance passages that the proposal was 
fully considered by Lord ps tre Go- 
vernment. At that time Sir William 
Mansfield was Commander-in-Chief, and 
his Minute, dated October 5, 1867, was 
entirely against the advance to Quetta. 
Sir Henry Norman also stated that his 
Memorandum of October 5, 1867, con- 
tained strong opinions against that 
advance. They also learnt that other 
Minutes were recorded by Lord Law- 
rence and members of the Council en- 
tirely at variance with the proposals 
then made; but those Minutes had 
never been laid before Parliament, 
though repeated applications had been 
made for them. That was more objec- 
tionable, because the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was then Secretary 
of State; and it would be useful to con- 
trast his then views with those of the 
present Government as to our move- 
ments in advance. It might also be 
inferred from the Papers that the cost 
of that proposal was calculated out; so 
that when Sir William Mansfield op- 
— the advance on Quetta, he pro- 
ably thought that the money to be 
spent on that movement might be better 
employed, without going so far away 
from the base of our operations. Those 
Papers should be produced, not only 
to supply information, but to enable 
the House to ascertain the then views of 
the Bombay Commander-in-Chief. The 
hon. and learned Member for Taunton 
(Sir Henry James) having quoted the 
strong speeches of the noble Lord the 
Postmaster General in 1842 against the 
former Afghan War, he (Sir George 
Balfour) would quote from a pamphlet 
published by the noble Lord in 1843, 
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in which he described the Chinese and 
Afghan Wars of that time as a piece of 
insolent dictationon our part, and hemust 
express his regret that the noble Lord, 
when in Office, had now changed his 
opinions in favour of the justice of this 
war. The pamphlet of the noble Lord 
was worthy the perusal of hon. Mem- 
bers. In it would be found lamenta- 
tions over the ruin and desolation which 
was coming on England by reason of 
our wars and our wasteful expenditure, 
ublic and private. This decay of Eng- 
and was then the fashion of a set of 
young men to put forward; and the 
noble Lord urged, as an indication of 
that decadence, the decrease of May- 
poles. But a far more sensible state- 
ment was therein made by the noble 
Lord, who pointed out that the nation 
had recently spent 

“Untold millions in slaughtering the Af- 
ghans and the Chinese, because the former 
would not submit to our insolent dictation, 
= the latter to our invasion of their fiscal 

e. 


These last quoted youthful views were 
far more consistent with right and jus- 
tice than those now held by the noble 
Lord as to the necessity for this war, and 
as to our right to occupy Quetta under 
Treaty rights. No doubt a Treaty made 
in 1854 with the Khan of Khelat did give 
that right; but there were two Treaties 
made in 18389 by Sir Alexander Burnes, 
and another by Sir James Outram in 
1841, which distinctly recognized Khelat 
as owning allegiance and fealty to the 
Afghan Government. The Treaty of 
1841 was cancelled by the Treaty of 
1854, but not with the consent of the 
Ruler of Afghanistan; and the 1839 
Treaty had never been abrogated, 
though they had styled it a ‘dead 
letter.” On those grounds, the occu- 
pation of Quetta had always appeared 
to him a very doubtful matter; and he 
had-always thought that the Ameer of 
Afghanistan had a fair claim to be con- 
sulted, and his objections removed, be- 
fore we marched our troops to Quetta. 
We had entered into a Treaty, by force 
and violence, with the Khan of Khelat ; 
whereas we should at that very time 
have arranged with Dost Mahomed, 
when that Ameer was our friend, for 
leave to occupy Quetta. The scheme 
had been further developed; and now 
the intention was, to all appearance, to 
occupy Candahar, and probably eventu- 
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ally to force us on to Herat. He warned 
the Government against the danger of 
their policy. It involved very serious 
complications and difficulties. Their pre- 
sent costly Army in India was quite in- 
sufficient for the additional strain for 
those new garrisons. The finances of 
India could not be increased, and their 
political responsibilities must be vastly 
swelled up. And he regretted that those 
complications had been brought about 
by the Government refusing to con- 
tinue the negotiations with the Ameer. 
With regard to the Ameer’s main objec- 
tion to the more close alliance between 
the Governments—namely, the admis- 
sion of British officers into his coun- 
try—he might remind the House that 
when they were taking up the cause of 
Shah Soojah he had particularly re- 
quested that British officers should not 
be allowed to interfere with his Govern- 
ment—a circumstance that proved the 
desire of the Afghans for absolute inde- 
pendence. Even when Sir John Law- 
rence and Sir Herbert Edwardes nego- 
tiated the 1857 Treaty with Dost Ma- 
homed, and though they then agreed 
to pay large subsidies, yet that Ruler 
insisted on conditions which so tho- 
roughly restricted the interference of 
British officers as to enable the Ruler 
at Candahar to keep the Lumsden Mis- 
sion—sent there to see to the proper 
application of our funds—in a virtual 
state of imprisonment. It was much to 
be regretted that the war had been 
begun, or had been found necessary, 
from the forced closing of the negotia- 
tions. He could not help thinking that 
if Sir Lewis Pelly, Major Cavagnari, 
and Dr. Bellew had been allowed to 
carry on their negotiations by them- 
selves, under general instructions from 
the Viceroy, they would have been more 
successful in securing an agreement on 
all essentials, without entailing conditions 
hateful to the people and Rulers of Af- 
ghanistan. The freedom formerly given 
to Indian politicians to work out nego- 
tiations on broad instructions, without 
too close an adherence to details, was the 
secret of success in past years. When 
negotiators met with less interference, 
they were individually interested in se- 
curing agreement. With those remarks 
he would close by adding that, in all 
nepegeer the result of the war would 

e to reduce, rather than increase, their 
influence within India; and he could 
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only regret that the position which the 
Government had taken up to strengthen 
their Frontiers would produce such evil 
results as to endanger the peace and se- 
curity of the heart of the Empire. 

Mr. BALFOUR said, that not long 
since the Government had been taunted 
by the Opposition with making arrange- 
ments which would confuse the discus- 
sion before the House; but now the 
Opposition had themselves inflicted this 
inconvenience on the House by intro- 
ducing into that debate speeches with a 
special bearing upon the question they 
had been considering last week. This 
example he did not propose to follow, 
He would confine himself to two ques- 
tions—namely, the legality of the Go- 
vernment’s action with regard to the Act 
of 1858, which had been disputed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, and the question raised by 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Fawcett) as to whether this was or was 
not an Indian War. With regard to 
the first of these questions, he would 
not enter into any minute verbal criti- 
cisms. He relied upon the intention of 
the Legislature in passing the 54th clause 
of the Act. There could be no doubt 
that its object had been rightly described 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich. It had in view, as 
he had stated, a limitation of the power 
of the Crown in declaring war. But the 
accuracy of the right hon. Gentleman 
had ended there. There could be no 
doubt that the whole object of that 
clause was to put the making of war 
with Indian troops on exactly the same 
footing as the making of war with Eng- 
lish troops. Its purpose was not to put 
extra restraints upon the Royal Prero- 
gative in India, but to reduce the power 
of the Crown in India to the same foot- 
ing on which it stood with ~espect to 





English troops in EHurope—for pre 
viously to 1858 the Royal Prerogative 
in India had been much greater than at 
home. This view had the support of 
many high authorities. The late Lord 
Derby, for example, at the time of the 
Abyssinian War, had declared that the 
object of the Act of 1858 was to place 
the Crown in exactly the same position 
in India as it already occupied im 
Europe. During the 20 years that had 
elapsed since the passing of the Act the 
English Government had twice pursued 








precisely the same course as on the pre: 
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sent occasion—in the Abyssi War 
and the Ohina War of 1859-60. The 
latter war was carried on by 4 Mini 


of which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for wich was Ohan- 
cellor of uer; and on that 


occasion the right hon. Gentleman 
dealt with re to Indian Revenues 
precisely as the present Government 
were now doing. the debates upon 
the Abyssinian War the right hon. 
Gentleman raised the same objection as 
now, and he had been met by the reply 
that he and his Colleagues had acted 
similarly withregard to the China War. 
His answer was that that was a case of 
sudden and urgent necessity, and that 
therefore their action had been covered 
by the Act. But surely in the present 
case, as in every other, it lay with the 
Government to decide what was and 
what was not a case of urgent necessity. 
If that were not so the clause of the Act 
of 1858 was no more than waste paper. 
He would now pass on to the point of 


equity which had been raised by the 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Faw- 
cett). The hon. Member had more than 


once announced beforehand to the 
House that he could prove this war to 
be, on the showing of the Government 
themselves, a European war; and he 
_. Balfour) had, therefore, looked 
orward to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber with much curiosity. But when it 
came to the point they found that his 
only ent was founded upon the 
use of the word ‘Imperialism ”—a 
word which had been used much more 
often on the other side of the House 
than by the supporters of the Govern- 
ment. The hon. Member had touched 
upon the subject very lightly, and had 
soon gone off to his favourite topic—the 
verty of India and the riches of Eng- 
nd, the selfish conduct of Anglo- 
Indians, and the general shortcomings 
of Secretaries of State. The argument 
from Imperialism amounted to very 
little, because the = was aoe to ag 
ni a good many different things. 8 
defaition of it es this—that they re- 
cognized themselves as parts of a great 
Empire spread over the world which had 
— responsibilities and duties ; and, 
er, this was not a burden to 

foe opportunity, butane tat had grost 

ity, but one 
puivilages which a0 Govern- 
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off, whatever its Members might say 
when they were not in power. There 
could be no doubt but that the imme- 
diate occasion of the war was an insult 
offered to England; but the more pro- 
found cause of the war was the neces- 
sity which every Indian Government 
felt, and must feel, of keeping Afghan- 
istan in such a position that it should be 
not a menace, but a cause of safety to 
India. That feeling lay at the root of 
all our Indian policy, and it was on that 
ground that he asserted that if ever a 
war could be correctly described as an 
Indian war, this one deserved that title. 
Were we to leave India to-morrow, our 
successors would at once find that 

hanistan was not a place which could 
be to become the centre of intrigue 
and of military operations against that 
country. That was the case before we 
went to India ; it was the case now, and 
it would be the case after we left there. 
Even if England had not been the pos- 
sessor of India, the Russian movement 
in that direction would have been made 
sooner or later, In these circumstances, 
the House could not do better than re- 
ject the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 


er for Hackney. 
Siz WILFRID LAWSON : Sir, al- 
though there has been a long debate on 


the Amendment to the Address, the 
House will remember that this is the 
debate which we are ially summoned 
to carry on, for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has explained to us that 
Parliament was summoned for the pur- 
pose of fulfilling the statutory obliga- 
tion which made it necessary to consult 
the House of Commons, by which the 
money is to be provided for carrying on 
the war in which we are unfortunately 
engaged. That is the subject which we 
have now to discuss ; but we cannot dis- 
cuss this matter simply as a matter of 
revenue and finance. I think when you 
discuss finance it necessarily involves 
the discussion of the policy which has 
rendered it necessary for you to raise 
the money. We met on Thursday week; 
and the next morning I was very much 
surprised to read in ‘‘ the leading jour- 
nal” “% Parliament was 0 ened <r 
very ‘‘ happy auspices. y, on that 
very day, an hour after we had met, one 
of the right hon. Gentlemen who sit on 
the Ministerial Benches got up and told 
us of a battle which had taken p 

in Afghanistan, and read a telegram 





ment would have the courage to throw 
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stating that a very large number of the 
enemy had been killed, and 50 of our 
own men and two well-known officers 
had lost their lives. That was a day of 
slaughter and disaster in that country, 
and it seems to me extraordinary that in 
a Christian country that should be called 
a Parliament meeting ‘‘ under happy 
auspices.” In Her Majesty’s gracious 
Speech she said that we should give full 
deliberation to this Afghan War—and 
by fully deliberating I mean gravely 
considering whether the war in which 
we are engaged is a war of policy and 
justice, or whether it might have been 
avoided and put astop to. I do not think 
that is a question which we can discuss at 
too great length. The lives of our soldiers 
are at stake, and that is a matter to 
which too much importance cannot be 
attached. I have heard debates in this 
House as to saving the life of some 
criminal under sentence of death, and 
the House did not think it unnecessary 
to debate at length whether the man’s 
life should be taken or spared. Is it not 
equally important to consider the lives 
of our brave soldiers now engaged in 
warfare in a distant land ?— 


‘¢ For when the life of man is in debate, 
No time can be too long, no pains too great.” 


But that is not the only thing that 
makes our meeting a disastrous one. 
There were other things to be con- 
sidered. There is an African War loom- 
ing behind; we have banks breaking, 
mills stopping, masters failing, and men 
starving; and, so far from meeting 
under ‘‘happy auspices,’’? I think the 
House has never met under more 
gloomy, humiliating, depressing, and 
disastrous circumstances. Let us, then, 
discuss whether this Afghan War is cal- 
culated to brighten the state of things 
which I have described. I am glad this 
question has been brought under discus- 
sion in the House of Commons, because 
it seems to me we have been living for 
the last two years in what might be 
called a Reign of Terror. We have not 
been allowed to enjoy free discussion in 
this country. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I hear the 
noble Lord the Member for Hadding- 
tonshire (Lord Elcho) cheer. I do not 
know whether he cheers the remark, or 
is delighted at the fact that free discus- 
sion has been put down. He knows, as 
well as I do, that if anybody dared, 
in London at any rate, to speak in 
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favour of peace, he would be assailed, 
not only with sneers and abuse, but 
with sticks and threats of violence, 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’?}/ Does the noble Lord 
who cheered remember the meetings in 
Hyde Park? I do not know whether he 
led the brigade on that occasion, but he 
was very likely among them. It is 
not out of place to allude to this, for I 
see by the papers that a new patriotic 
association has been formed with the 
object of informing and enlightening 
public opinion. That is, they intend 
to inform the public of what their 
opinions are, and to take good care to 
put down everybody else who expresses 
different opinions. ‘That is what is 
called patriotism. I think, likethe noble 
Lord, they are very mistaken patriots. 
Patriotism does not consist in singing 
“Rule Britannia” from morning till 
night, in flinging dead cats, or in sitting 
in a snug Editor’s room and writing 
leading articles hounding on your coun- 
trymen to the slaughter and the death 
you yourself dare not face. Those are 
the true patriots who stand up for the 
truth even when it is unpopular; and 
there was far more patriotism in my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread) bringing forward his Reso- 
lution—which he did in a masterly man- 
ner—even though he advocated an un- 
popular cause, than in singing ‘‘ Jingo” 
songs and “ Rule Britannia.” I think 
that even in Her Majesty’s gracious 
Speech from the Throne the Government 
did not deal frankly with the House. 
The Ministers make Her Majesty say— 
‘‘T receive from all foreign Powers as- 
surances of their friendly feelings.” 
That may be the truth, but it does not 
express the whole truth; because I am 
quite sure there can be no friendly feel- 








ings entertained by them towards Russia, 
You call this a war with Afghanistan, 
but you are really fighting Russia. 
There can be no doubt about it. Why, 
the greatest panic-monger in the country 
would not be afraid of anything that 
Afghanistan could do. Even the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire would not be afraid of the Af- 
ghans, and the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert 
Peel)—the King of the Jingoes—would 
not be so absurd as to say that we 
were afraid of anything the Afghans 
could do. No:—and because you were 
afraid to attack Russia, afraid to attack 
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the big one, you set to work to fight the 
little one. That appears to me to be as 
lain as any fact in ancient or modern 
history. Do you remember what you 
did at the Island of Tanna? It ap- 
peared that a murder had been com- 
mitted, and one of Her Majesty’s ships 
was sent to catch the murderer. They 
could not catch him, but they caught his 
brother, and found out to their satisfac- 
tion that, although the man had not com- 
mitted the murder, he no doubt would 
have done so if his brother had not done 
it for him—and so they hanged him. A 
Correspondent of one of the newspapers, 
writing of this transaction, said— 


“Tt is too soon now to know what will be the 
effect of this act on the inhabitants of the 
Island, but all seem to acquiesce in its justice.’’ 


That came before the House of Commons 
last year, and the Government had a bad 
quarter of an hour. They did not at- 
tempt to defend the act, and the House 
condemned it. I believe, in like man- 
ner, the time will come when this coun- 
try will say there is nothing to be proud 
of in these Afghan victories, and that 
this war is what I do not hesitate to call 
it—a cowardly, a cruel, and a con- 
temptible war. I sometimes wonder 
what has become of our former boasted 
English generosity. Are we the same 
nation that used to sympathize with the 
wrongs of Poland and the oppression of 
Hungary, when we are now backing up 
this Government of ours in fighting to 
put down the independence and freedom 
ofa nation that has never done us any 
harm? Just suppose the case reversed. 
Suppose Russia had been forcing herself 
on Afghanistan and doing what we are 
doing now. What articles we should 
have had in The Daily Telegraph and 
Times ; how we should be called on to 
succour those patriots who are defend- 
ing their mountain homes! But now, 
the case being reversed, we being the 
‘invaders and tyrants and oppressors, 
nothing is too bad for these wretched 
people, and nothing too good for us, who 
are carrying on this wickedness and op- 
nape And this just after we had 
een told with such a flourish of trum- 
pets that we had gained ‘‘peace with 
honour.” The official Papers show that 
the Government have been inventing 
pretexts, creating opportunities, and 
taking advantage. This is not a very 
nice story for Englishmen to read. I 





say this is war with dishonour, 
and dishonour that will long adhere 
to the name of this country. We 
all remember Talleyrand saying that 
words were made to conceal ourthoughts. 
This Blue Book which the Government 
have presented us with was given us 
to conceal their policy. In one of the 
most memorable debates of last Session 
the Home Secretary said there was ‘‘a 
lying spirit” abroad. That lying spirit 
was probably abroad on this side of the 
House, and it pervaded the other side 
of the House to an equal extent. But 
suppose the state of things into which 
we have unfortunately been drawn had 
been brought about in the most honour- 
able manner, surely we need not have 
rushed into the war with such haste. 
An hon. Member who sits on the other 
side of the House, and whose observa- 
tions may therefore be received with 
some respect by my hon. Friends oppo- 
site, discussing with me the career of 
the present Administration up to the 
close of the last Session, said—‘‘ The 
present Government were put into power 
for the purpose of doing nothing, and 
they had great trouble in doing it until 
the Obstructives came to their assist- 
ance.’”’ Now, the Obstructives are, for 
the time, quiet. I believe they are busy 
digesting the million that was given to 
them to keep them quiet last year ; and 
as the Government were deprived of 
their assistance in doing nothing they 
entered into war—if it should not 
rather be termed massacre—with this 
miserable Ameer to turn attention away 
from their other policies and to give 
them another lease of power. I say 
that, because it is so difficult to arrive 
at what the war was really made for. 
First we had Lord Cranbrook’s des- 
patch, full of all sorts of reasons for the 
war. Then we had another statement 
from the noble Lord which amounted to 
this—that he had gota surplus from the 
Indian Revenue, and might as well 
spend it in fighting the Afghans. And 
how was this surplus obtained? By the 
opium monopoly; and so it has come to 
this—that we get money by poisoning 
the Chinese and spend it in killing the 
Afghans. I have got a new reason for 
the war this afternoon. If anybody 
turns to Zhe Echo he will find a letter 
from the Bishop of Gloucester, and that 
excellent Prelate defends and supports 
this attack on the Afghans and the 
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slaughter of the Ameer’s subjects. He 
says he does so because he is interested 
in the blessed work of the propagation 
of the Gospel—and he _ on to explain 
that he thinks England will carry on the 
work much better than the Russians. 
So that all the Border Chiefs who haye 
made friends with us, and all the wild 
hill tribes we have heard so much of, 
are simply one branch of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. So much for the reasons of these 
statesmen and ecclesiastics. But that is 
not the real reason of the war. I go to 
the fountain head. I go to an after- 
dinner speech delivered at the Guildhall 
by the Prime Minister. Idoso because 
the Prime Minister emphasized his 
statement by saying that erroneous 
reports had gone abroad, but that there, 
at the Guildhall, words of sense and 
truth were spoken; and in the awful 
presence of the Lord Mayor he declared 
what was the real reason of this war. 
He said that it was to get ‘‘ a scientific 
Frontier’”’—to rectify our Frontier. I 
know what that means; it means rob- 
bery—neither more nor less. The 
Prime Minister is a master of phrases. 
He once said he had ‘ concentrated” 
the Sultan; which meant that he had 
cut him in pieces—and this ‘‘ rectifica- 
tion” which he talked about was nothing 
more than robbing and shooting the 
Afghans on purpose to get hold of their 
property, to which they havea right, 
and to which England has none. That 
is the policy of England, and I am 
ashamed at it. Lord Beaconsfield is a 
modern Ahab, and the wretched Ameer 
is Naboth the Jezreelite. But that is 
not the worst of it. There are in this 
House 328 accomplices of Ahab who sup- 
port him in this policy of robbing his 
neighbour’s vineyard. I am thankful 
that I was able to record my vote—and 
I shall ever be thankful, although in a 
minority—against a policy so atrocious. 
I should like to clear myself from being 
supposed to agree entirely with all that 
has been said by many eminent speakers 
on this question on my own side of the 
House. The noble Lord the Leader of 
the Opposition (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) has spoken with a pluck and vigour 
which no one admires more than my- 
self; but I did not agree with him when 
he said that, although he had a strong 
conviction that the policy of the Go- 
vernment which has a to this war 
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against the Ameer was not capable of 
justification, yet that he had no intention 
of opposing any measure having for its 
object the refusal of means whereby to 
carry on the war. It has also been 
said that although the war may be con- 
demned, yet those who condemn it are 
ready to grant the means of bringing it 
to an honourable conclusion. my 
opinion, if you are engaged in a dis- 
honourable enterprize there is no 
honour except in getting out of it as 
early as ible. I would not fight in 
any case in which I could not use the 

old words, ‘‘ God defend theright!” 
and God is never on the side of injustice 
and robbery. I shall therefore give no 
assistance in the way of providing 
means to carry on this wicked war. Why 
should the noble Lord not have gone 
further, and have said that he would 
stop the war altogether? I was de- 
lighted to hear him speak out so man- 
fully as he did when he advised the 
recall of Lord Lytton, who, in my opinion, 
is one of the worst of the promoters of 
this sad business. But why not recall 
the troops also? There will be no more 
loss of prestige in the one case than in 
the other. You say you would lose 
prestige and glory ; but surely the House 
ought to remember that honour is worth 
more than glory. I believe that your 
prestige would be increased, even among 
these savage tribes, by acting in a 
strictly honourable and honest way. The 
policy of the Government is one that we 
cannot defend ; and the more we protest 
against it the more will be the satisfac- 
tion with which we shall go back to 
keep Christmas in the country, for our 
hands and consciences will be free of 
the blood of those unfortunate Indians 
who are being slaughtered in distant 
lands. But who is to pay for this 
war? I am inclined to adopt the hon. 
Member fe Hackney’s view ¢ this 
matter. Supposing some forei ‘ower 
were to Sal. and he tone of 
operations was to be in Ireland, and 
that all the military operations were 
carried on there—you would not go 
and say—‘ Ireland is in danger, there- 
fore make Ireland pay.” No—you 
know the reason why is RE, Treland 
has Representatives in this House to 
defend her interests. The hon. Members 
for Cavan and Meath are Members of 


this House, and dare not doit. I do 
not believe the ernment would dare 
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propose to put this money on India, 
if there were an Indian Biggar and 
Parnell. But India is not represented, 
and therefore the present proposal is 
before us. Her Majesty’s Government 
are responsible for this war—the people 
made the present Government, the people 
elected the Conservative Party, and the 
electors of this Kingdom ought to be 
called upon to pay for the mischief they 
have done. What have the Indians to 
do with it? They are not Christians, 
and therefore do not want all this blood- 
shed. You have had your great majo- 
rity, and you have outvoted us, and you 
may think all things are going swim- 
mingly. I am not so sure of that. It is 
25 years since we had the Crimean War. 
That was a popular war—the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham and Mr. Cobden 
were almost alone in condemning it. 
But this is not a popular war; and I 
agree with the hon. Member for Morpeth 
(Mr. Burt) in his belief that the great 
mass of the working classes are against 
it, and at any rate that hon. Member, 
who comes much in contact with the 
masses, stated that he had not met a 
single working man who was in favour 
of it. The Nonconformists are against 
it, and it has been condemned in manly, 
outspoken language by Dr. Plumptre, 
who spoke as a minister of the National 
Church ; and for his outspokenness and 
honesty I do not suppose that he will be 
appointed to the See of Durham. The 
policy of this war is a policy of revenge, 
and that appointment. will probably be 
given to a sanguinary Christian. I have 
said that the war is yours and the work- 
ing classes are not with you; but there 
was a voice heard in this House last 
night from Bristol—and that proclaims 
the change that is going on in the coun- 
try. Is there any Member of this. House 
during last Session who does not perceive 
the change that has come over the spirit 
of the Opposition? You see that we are 
full of energy and spirit. We are full 
of hope and energy, because we know the 
country is with us, and will soon endorse 
our condemnation of the flagitious policy 
of the Government. The more this policy 
is looked into the more it will be con- 
demned. ‘The voice which we have just 
heard from the West of England is only 
the prelude of the full volume of public 
opinion which, before many months are 
over, will condemn the Government 
who have thought that might is right, 





and who maintain the doctrine, that moral 
wrong can be politically justifiable and 
who have acted upon the mischievous 
pretence that British interests can be per- 
manently maintained at the sacrifice of 
British honour. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the elo- 
quence of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) could 
not persuade him, that the war in Af- 
ghanistan was unnecessary and there- 
fore unjust, although his belief was 
that, through the vacillation, not so’ 
much of the present, but of the last Ad- 
ministration in their negotiations with, 
and the treatment of, the Ameer, Shere 
Ali, the Ameer was induced to look 
elsewhere than to England for that pro- 
tection which, immediately after the 
lamented death of Lord Mayo, he openly 
asked for from his successor, Lord North- 
brook. The hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
had quoted the Ameer’s application in 
the course of his speech on a former 
night. It was made in the month of 
May, 1872, and his (Mr. Newdegate’s) 
belief was that, if at that time Her 
Majesty’s Ministers had offered to the 
Ameer of Afghanistan the Treaty (which 
had since been offered by Her Majesty’s 
Government), before the influence of 
Russia had become predominant at 
Cabul, and before the Ameer was com- 
mitted—as no doubt he was now com- 
mitted—to the Russian Government, the 
Ameer would have seen that in the suc- 
cessor of Lord Mayo he had found the 
same friendly, the same bold spirit as 
he had recognized. in him. But this 
was, properly, the subject of the recent 
debate, and he would now come to the 
matter of business before the House. 
The proposal on the part of the Govern- 
ment was that this House should grant 
them an unlimited credit upon the Re- 
venues of India. Before the House 
entered upon the subject, the House 
had nothing in the shape of an Estimate 
submitted to them; but the pressure of 
the House had at length induced the 
Government to present them with an 
Estimate, and having furnished that Esti- 
mate, why had Her Majesty’s Ministers 
not also proposed and asked for a Vote 
of Credit, which would correspond with 
their Estimate? They told the House 
that the proposal. they were then 
making applied to the present financial 
year, and they had given an Estimate of 
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the expenses of the war for that period. 
Then he said—‘‘ Why do not Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers ask the House to give 
them a corresponding Vote of Credit?” 
He, for one, most sincerely deprecated 
the idea of this House undertaking the 
Government of India in the same direct 


form in which the House exercised its | ( 


Constitutional functions in reference to 
the Executive Governnent of this coun- 
try; but he found that the House was 
being brought to the necessity of deal- 
‘ing with these matters touching the 
Army of India, the Services of India, 
and the Revenue of India, in the same 
manner that it had legitimately and for 
many years dealt with the Army, the 
Public Services, and the Revenue of the 
United Kingdom. And why was this? 
Because, unfortunately, the organiza- 
tion for the representation- of India, 
which had been sanctioned by suc- 
cessive Acts of Parliament, and finally 
by the India Act of 1858, had, in the 
case of the Council for India, been prac- 
tically invalidated by the Acts of 1869, 
chapters 97 and 98. The Council for 
India in this country had by these Acts 
of 1869 been deprived of its independent 
character, of its distinct existence as an 
independent body, and being reduced 
to this condition, that all its Members 
were mere nominees of the Secretary 
of State for India, it was, in many 
important matters, pushed aside by 
the Secretary of State. Lord Lytton 
appeared to have taken his cue from 
what Parliament had done in destroying 
the independence of the Council for 
India in England, and to have deli- 
berately set aside the Council in India. 
The first instance in which this was done, 
that he (Mr. Newdegate) knew, was, 
when the Governor General undertook 
to change the terms of enlistment for 
the Indian Army. By the 56th clause 
of the Act of 1858—a clause which re- 
mained unrepealed by the Acts of 1869 
—the Government were bound to lay 
before Parliament the Order in Council, 
by which they had sanctioned the change 
in the terms of enlistment. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) knew, that this Order in 
Council was not laid before Parliament 
at the time, when it was due; and his 
belief was that it had never been laid 
before Parliament at all. If he were 
ight, then, this was a distinct violation 
of the Act of 1858—he looked upon that, 
indeed, as the first step which was taken 
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by the Indian Government in violation 
of the law. Next, he came to a oe a 
which had been so well illustrated by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), and on 
which the learning and ability of the 
hon. and learned Member for Taunton 
Sir Henry James) had been so ably 
exhibited that night. The point to 
which he referred was this—that by 
the employment of the troops of India 
beyond the limits of the Indian Empire, 
without giving simultaneous informa- 
tion to Parliament on the subject, the 
Act of 1858 had been violated. The 
House would forgive him for calling to 
its recollection, that last Session he 
stated that he had ea: knowledge 
of the intentions of the late Lord Derby, 
when he carried the 55th clause of the 
Act of 1858. He could. speak of Lord 
Derby’s intentions from personal know- 
ledge, and he would read to the House 
what the noble Lord had said, when 
he moved that clause in the House of 
Lords in 1858. Hon. Members would 
find the speech of Lord Derby in the 
151st volume of Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates, July 19th, 1858, page 1697. 
Lord Derby said— 


‘The Crown could not send out forces unless 
Parliament provided the funds to pay them, 
but it was necessary to introduce this clause 
for the protection of the revenues of India.” 
The first part of the sentence referred 
to the Queen’s, the Regular, Army as 
well as to the Army of India. The noble 
Lord continued— 

Bi age Aone a of -e bya would ” or 
ex: or i] se OL Tepel- 
ling antici 7a fpradon, or of pas he oad 
invasion, should not quit their own territory; 
or if they did, the expense should be defrayed 
out of the revenues of this country, and not out 
of the revenues of India. If the troops were 
employed out of India, it would be for Parlia- 
ment to decide whether they were employed 
upon Indian or Imperial objects.” 
Thus, Lord Derby had distinctly laid it 
down in public, and had stated to him 
(Mr. ‘Newdegate) in private, that his 
intention was, if those troops were em- 
ployed out of India, unless for repelling 
invasion or upon some sudden emer- 
gency, that they ought not to be paid 
out of the Revenues of India, but out of 
the Revenues of this country. Well, 
this was the case of the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) ; and he did 
not see anything in the circumstances 
of the present case which could justify 
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the inference that these troops ought 
not to be paid out of the Revenues of 
this country, but that they ought to be 
paid entirely out of the Revenues of 
India. Reference had been made that 
evening, by the hon. Member who spoke 
from the Bench below him (Mr. Hard- 
castle), to the war in China. Well, the 
war in China originated upon a sudden 
emergency. The Chinese had fired upon 
our Envoys. It was a war of long con- 
tinuance, and sudden emergencies arose 
during it—emergencies affecting the 
safety of the European residents at Can- 
ton and elsewhere in China. The Go- 
vernment were justified in using the 
resources of India to meet emergen- 
cies. Then, take the case of the 
Persian War, in which the Indian 
troops were used. He himself had heard 
Lord Palmerston apologise in the House 
for having used Indian troops and ap- 
plied Indian Revenue in the manner 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
now doing. That war, like the China 
Wars, began before or in the year 1857, 
at least a year beforethis Clause 55, inthe 
Act of 1858, was passed ; and that clause 
was passed, to his knowledge, in order 
to restrain any future Minister from 
using the military power of India in the 
manner in which Lord Palmerston had 
done in the case of the Persian War. 
He came next to the Abyssinian Expe- 
dition; and what did the late Lord 
Derby do in that case? He knew that 
he was about to use Indian troops be- 
yond the Frontiers of India, and, if not 
simultaneously with the Proclamation 
of War, at all events simultaneously 
with the issue of orders for the move- 
ment of troops out of Indian territory, 
he convened Parliament, and in so doing 
he acted in compliance with the clause 
which had been passed by Parliament at 
hisinstance in 1858. The Abyssinian War 
was in 1867 ; and now he would come to 
the year 1869. In 1868 the late Lord 
Derby resigned the Premiership, in con- 
sequence of ill-health, and died in the 
autumn of 1869; and it was not till 
rather late in the Session of 1869 
that the Indian Bills were considered 
in the House of Lords, which proposed 
to set aside the principle upon which 
seven out of the 15 Members of the 
Council for India were elected, and to 
render every one of that Council a 
nominee of the Secre of State for 
India. It had been said that the late 





Lord Derby consented to that proposal. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) did not believe it, 
and would tell the House why. The 
late Lord Ellenborough was an old 
friend of his, and nobody believed that 
the late Lord Ellenborough was a friend 
of the East India meer Be But he 
(Mr. Newdegate) knew that Lord Ellen- 
borough respected the independence of 
the Council for India in England. In 
1869 Lord Ellenborough rose in his 
place in the House of Lords and re- 
monstrated against the then proposed 
change, by which the independence of 
the Indian Council would be abolished. 
He was, however, overpowered by his 
own Party, and had to give-in, though 
he (Mr. Newdegate) believed that he 
had spoken the opinions of the late Lord 
Derby, the author of the Act of 1858, as 
well as his own. It might be said— 
‘“« What is the importance of having any 
independence in the authority which go- 
verns India? Parliament is excessively 
jealous of any independent authority, 
which is not immediately subject to the 
Ministers of the day, over whom this 
House supposes that it can exercise 
some control.’’ The importance of this 
independence was felt in 1858. He held 
in his hand the Resolutions on which 
Lord Derby’s Administration proposed 
that Parliament then should legislate— 
the Resolutions upon which the Act for 
the better government of India was, in 
1858, founded. With the permission of 
the House he would read two of them. 
The 8th Resolution, as proposed, de- 
scribed how seven Members of the Coun- 
cil were to be elected— 

‘‘ That the Members of the elected portion of 

the Council shall be chosen by a constituency 
composed of persons who have previously held 
military commissions or civil appointments in 
India, in Her Majesty's service, or in that of the 
Government of India, or who may possess a 
direct interest, to an amount to be specified, 
in some property charged or secured on the 
Revenues or territories of India.”’ 
But upon the 6th Resolution it was ob- 
jected that the proposed security for the 
independence of the Council was unne- 
cessary and inexpedient; so a Division 
was taken on the 6th Resolution— 

“That, with a view to the efficiency and in- 
dependence of the Council, it is expedient that 
« should be partly nominated and partly 
elected. 

This Division was taken in this House 
on the 14th of June, 1858, and the Ques- 
tion put was— 
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“That the words ‘with a view to the effi- 
ciency and independence of the Council’ stand 
part of the proposed Resolution.” 


The Committee divided—Ayes 250, Noes 
185—giving a majority of 65 for retain- 
ing those words in the Resolutions which 
were to form the foundation of the Act 
of 1858. He mentioned this Division 
in order to show that the Parliament of 
that day, as well as the Parliament of 
1853, which had supported the qualified 
but still distinct independence of the 
East India Company, deemed it to be 
essential that there should be a valid 
independence in the Council in this 
country that was to regulate the affairs 
of India, and the same feeling existed 
with respect to maintaining the quali- 
fied independence of the Council of the 
Governor General in India. They had 
now an illustration of the mischief and 
danger which were likely to arise from 
the abandonment of that system. There 
had lately been published a Return 
showing ‘‘the Opinions” recently re- 
corded by Members of the Council of 
the Secretary of State for India “in re- 
ference to the expenditure for, and other 
matters connected with, the military 
expedition against Afghanistan,” and, 
with the permission. of the House, he 
would read an extract from a Minute of 
Sir Erskine Perry, whom he had for- 
merly the pleasure of knowing as a 
Member of this House, and had heard 
speak, with great knowledge and effect, 
on Indian affairs in the House. This 
Minute was dated the 3rd of December, 
1878, and contained the following pas- 
sage :— 

“Tt is the first opportunity that has been given 
to the Council of India to express an opinion as 
to the justice or expediency of the war, and I 
regret that it has arisen now. I should have 
preferred that when the Secretary of State was 
asked in Parliament, ‘What are the views of 
your Council on the subject ?’ he should have 
been able to reply, ‘I don’t know ; the law does 
not compel me to consult them, and I have 
not consulted them.’ This places us, no doubt, 
in a rather humiliating position, and it is 
strange that we are the only body of men in the 
United Kingdom who have been precluded 
from expressing our opinions either to the Go- 
vernment or to the public on this momentous 
question. Still, it is the position assigned to us 
by law, and, at all events, it relieves us of all 
responsibility.” 


Here, then, they had positive testimony 
to the effect of the alteration of the 
osition of the Council made in 1869. 
or it was manifest the Secretary of 
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State for India had not until very 
recently consulted the Council for India 
at all upon such an important sub- 
ject as the commencement of a war, in 
which India was concerned and took part, 
and of which Her Majesty’s Ministers 
even now formally proposed that India 
should bear the entire cost. He had 
now stated some of his reasons for the 
belief he entertained; but he was not at 
liberty to communicate to the House all 
the circumstances that had come to his 
knowledge. Itappeared that Lord Lytton 
had set aside his Council in India, just 
as the Secretary of State had set aside 
the Council for India in this country. It 
had always been held essential to the safe 
government of India that there should be 
some authorityresponsible for the highest 
functions of administration, which was 
independent of the Government of the 
day in this country. And why? Be- 
cause, as arule, the Administration of 
the day was only in Office for a limited 
period. Her Majesty’s Ministers must 
necessarily be the Representatives of a 
Party ; whereas it was essential to the 
preservation of our Indian Empire that 
there should be a continuity of policy 
and a stability of system, which it 
would be impossible to maintain if the 
uncontrolled power of Indian Adminis- 
tration rested in a Minister who was ap- 
pointed by one Party, perhaps for a 
short, certainly for an indefinite, period, 
and might at any time be displaced by 
the Representative of another Party, 
which happened to outnumber that of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, in some 
Division in that House, and repre- 
sented a different policy. This was ap- 
parent to the common sense of every- 
one. There was also the fact he had 
mentioned in the debate on the Address, 
that if no such independent authority 
existed, that House was utterly depen- 
dent for its information upon the Secre- 
tary of State. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
deprecated the form in which this un- 
limited credit, this unlimited power of 
drawing upon the Revenues of India 
had been asked from the House ; he also 
deprecated the idea that, in addition to 
all its other labours, the House of Com- 
mons should be obliged to undertake the 
functions formerly discharged by the Kast 
India Company, then by the Council 
modified by the Act of 1853, slightly 
modified by the infusion of a small 
number of nominees of the Secretary 
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of State for India—the same principle 
upon which the Oouncil of 1858 was 


‘ founded—he deprecated the idea of this 


House being compelled to assume those 
functions. He did not believe that the 
Government of India could be safely or 
sereaingitons regulated from month 
to month, and year to year, by con- 
tinual reference to the House. He was 
sure the House was too fully occupied 
satisfactorily to discharge these addi- 
tional functions; and, unless a careful 
review of the whole of the statutes re- 
lating to the Government of India was 
undertaken—unless there was a careful 
review of the requirements of India, and 
some statute correcting the Act of 
1869 was introduced, and passed—what 
was the alternative? The alternative, 
really, was the continuance of a state of 
things in which the Secretary of State 
for India, the Minister for the day, 
would be a despot, armed with the con- 
trol of a Revenue of £50,000,000, and 
an Army of 200,000, men, with the 
power, if the precedent of this expedi- 
tion to Afghanistan, and the precedents of 
the Chinese Wars, and the Persian War, 
were accepted, of plunging this country 
into war by interfering uncontrolled in ex- 
ternal relations affecting not only India, 
but England. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] Yes; 
that was the alternative. He asked the 
House, whether it was safe to leave to the 
uncontrolled power of a Minister of State 
the disposal of a Revenue of £50,000,000 
and an Army of 200,000 men—subject 
only to the subsequent verdict of Parlia- 
ment? Ifthat were to be so, what a 
farce were all their forms! The Re- 
venue of this country was larger than 
that of India, but our Army was smaller ; 
yet the House was required to go through 
the process of Estimates submitted to 
them for Supply, and of Ways and 
Means with respect to the English Army; 
and surely, if all these forms were 
necessary to control the Prerogative, 
in the case of England it would not 
be reasonable to leave, without the 
control of some authority, independent 
of the Administration of the day, the 
enormous power vested in the Secre- 
tary of State for India, for which 
the Act of 1869, and the abuse of it, 
now form a precedent? Summoned, 
as the House had been, for a parti- 
cular purpose, the House could not 
then review this great subject; but, 
as a disciple of the late Lord Derby, as 





a disciple also of the late Mr. Melville, 
the last Secretary of the East India 
Company, and as an Englishman, who 
held the Constitution of his country in 
respect, he prayed the House never to 
rest satisfied until this much-abused 
power vested in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of State for India had been, to 
some extent, limited, and placed upon 
a safe and Constitutional footing. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he thought 
the House must have felt the value of 
the arguments of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate). 
He was quite sure that if the hon. 
Member’s remarks were not appreciated 
by hon. Members around him, they 
would be fully appreciated by the 
country. He would not follow the hon. 
Member in the able Constitutional 
statement he had made to the House; 
but he did feel with him that they were 
placed in a position of grave doubt and 
ambiguity. Once again, it was the old 
story. What was the state of things 
before them? He would not attempt to 
enter into the causes of the war expen- 
diture which they were now discussing ; 
but he complained that the Government 
did not tell the House whether the 
whole of this payment was to be borne 
by the English Exchequer, or be thrown 
upon the Indian Exchequer. They 
simply said—‘‘ Go on with the expendi- 
ture; give us unlimited control over the 
whole of the funds of India, and at 
some future time we will come down to 
the House and tell you what proportion 
India and England ought to pay.”’ He 
asked, upon what principle they were 
asked to divide expenses? If iti was an 
Imperial war, as the other side con- 
tended all last week, why should they 
not pay for the cost of it out of the Im- 
— Exchequer? If it was not an 

mperial war, but was purely an Indian 
war, why did they hold out the hope 
and the promise that they would place 
some indefinite part of the cost upon the 
Indian Exchequer? On what principle 
did they dothis? Surely, if it was an 
Indian war, whatever the consequences 
might be, let them do justice and charge 
it on the Indian Revenues. Ifit was an 
English and Imperial war, let it be paid 
out of English funds. On that side of 
the House they were more unanimous 
than he had ever seen them on any other 
question, that this was an unjust and un- 
necessary war. They recorded their votes 
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against it last Friday night, and, for his 
own part, he was content that that should 
be his protest on that part of the question. 
He had endeavoured, in the course of 
the debate, to catch the Speaker’s eye ; 
but like many others he failed, or he 
should have had something to say upon 
the question of payment. The Under 
Secretary of State for India had endea- 
voured to minimize the cost. He said it 
would only come to £1,200,000 up to 
April next, and he added that we had a 
surplus for once in India, and should be 
able to pay the probable cost up to April 
out of the surplus? Now, what did the 
surplus arise from? From the most 
precarious source of income conceivable. 
It was calculated by the Estimate of 
March last that there would be a sur- 
plus of £2,136,000. There was a de- 
ficiency on railways, interest, compensa- 
tion, and other items amounting to 
nearly 200 lacs, or £2,000,000 of money; 
but, altogether, the Revenue would be 
the better by 124 lacs, or £1,250,000, 
from the opium Revenue alone. All he 
could say was he wished it might be so; 
but he could not believe it would, and 
there were very few people who knew 
anything at all about the Indian Reve- 
nue who believed that the Revenue from 
opium would realize £10,600,000, seeing 
that the highest figure it had ever 
reached was £9,300,000. If, however, 
they should have the good fortune in one 
year to have this large increase in this 
precarious and doubtful source of in- 
come, it must not be forgotten that they 
had levied a tax upon salt—the most 
shocking duty that could occur to the 
conscience of an English Minister—and 
had put an income tax upon traders 
who earned 4s. a-week, which was pro- 
bably the meanest tax ever imposed upon 
the people of any country. Was it 
right, then, considering that these taxes 
were raised exceptionally with a view 
of providing against the Famine, that 
they should appropriate this surplus of 
£1,200,000 for the purposes of this war? 
When the war was first mentioned, the 
whole of the Conservative Press ridi- 
culed the idea of charging it on the Re- 
venue of India. Itwas asked—‘‘ What 
is £2,000,000. Itis only a very small 
sum.” It was, however, alarge sum to 
India, small as it was to England. In 
reply to a Question which he (Mr. Mun- 
della) had put to-night, the Under Se- 
cretary of State admitted that the Order 
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published in Zhe Times of yesterday was 
true—to suspend all public works, and, 
as far as possible, all the repairs, going 
on in India. [Mr. E. Srannore: In 
Bombay.] Well, in Bombay ; but if it 
was done by one Government it would 
soon bedone by the rest. The House 
would probably know what the meaning 
was of suspending the public works in 
India. They had there the whole of their 
engineers, the European supervisors and 
staff, so that the whole of the real ex- 
penditure connected with the public 
works would still be going on; while the 
only thing they would save would be the 
wages of the miserable labourers, who 
received 3d. a-day. He had heard an 
engineer say that what generally hap- 
pened when works of this sort were 
suspended when about half finished 
was that a monsoon came and swept 
them all away. If they suspended 
these public works they would impose 
an enormous outlay upon India, and that 
was really what was meant by taking 
£1,200,000 from the Revenues of India. 
Let the House know how those Reve- 
nues were raised before they ventured to 
dream of throwing the cost upon them. 
For the sake of what had been de- 
scribed as a grand Imperial policy, but 
which, in reality, was the policy of one 
man—the Prime Minister—what they 
were really going to do was to diminish 
the handful of rice and the purchase of 
salt, which formed the daily meal of the 
Indian ryot. All this policy had been 
agreeable to hon. Members opposite 
until it came to be paid for. He held in 
his hand a letter written on Thursday 
night—the night Parliament opened— 
by an hon. Member to the editor of The 
Berks and Hants Advertiser. The writer 
said that— 


‘As some of your readers may not see the 
papers, let me call attention to the fact that the 
British troops have within the last few days 
almost succeeded in obtaining the new Frontier 
considered necessary in Afghanistan. The 
brilliant victory of General Roberts will do 
much towards getting rid of all further resist- 
ance. No money will be asked for at present, 
as the military expenses are not very great.”’ 


So they were going to sing pecans over 
the victory in that House, and they were 
not to put their hands in their pockets, 
to the extent of 6d., to pay for it. Surely 
to throw the whole cost of the Jingoism 
of the Government and their admirers 
upon the poor ryots of India was dis- 
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creditable to the first Assembly of gen- 
tlemen in the world. On the other 
hand, there was something else that de- 
served consideration. Thirty-six years 
ago the first Afghan War occurred, and 
what did the present Prime Minister say 
about the expenditure at that time? He 
(Mr. Mundella) never read a speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman with more 
pleasure; he never read one which 
showed more power, ability, and argu- 
ment; and he strongly advised hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to read carefully the 
speech delivered by Mr. Disraeli on the 
war in Afghanistan, when he had the 
courage to divide the House, although 
only eight or ten Members followed him 
into the Lobby. Mr. Disraeli, on that 
occasion, said— 

“He did not believe that we should be de- 
prived of the Indian Empire either by internal 
insurrection or by the foreigninvader. If ever 
we lost India, it would be from financial convul- 
sions. It would be lost by the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, which events like the war in 
Afghanistan were calculated to bring about by 
exhausting the resources of the country in 
military expeditions, and by our consequent 
inability to maintain those great establish- 
ments which were necessary to the political 
system: that we had formed and settled in 
Hindostan.”—[3 Hansard, lxiv. 450.] 


The appalling distress now prevailing in 
our industrial centres was another sub- 
ject to which he begged to direct the 
attention of the House. Never, he be- 
lieved, since 1847 had such a state of 
depression in all our industries been 
seen, and much responsibility for its 
continuance and aggravation lay at the 
door of Her Majesty’s Government. 
[“Oh!”] No doubt the original causes 
were economical; but latterly the dis- 
tress had been aggravated, and the re- 
turn of prosperity impeded, by diplo- 
matic causes, which had disturbed trade, 
convulsed markets, and driven industry 
away. For instance, a Sheffield estab- 
lishment was on the point of signing a 
large contract with the Russian Govern- 
ment for railway materials when the de- 
spatch of the Indian troops to Malta 
was announced, and on that account 

ussia obtained elsewhere the materials 
which would otherwise have furnished 
employment to a great number of men 
in Sheffield. Similar incidents had oc- 
curred in other cases, and all great 
financial and industrial establishments 
had been paralyzed by the apprehension 
of war: Fe 


chequer had had control of our affairs, 
we should have escaped much of the 
trouble and misery of the last two 
years. He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would do one of two things 
—that he would courageously say he 
would place the whole cost of this war 
on the Indian Revenue, or that he 
would tell them what proportion he pro- 
posed should fall upon the Imperial 
Exchequer, and ask for a Vote of Credit 
in the regular Constitutional manner. 
It seemed as if England and France had 
changed policies during the last two 
years, and as if English common-sense 
had gone across the Channel, and the Im- 
perialism had come to thisside ; and the 
French had certainly got the best of it. 
A special reason why England should 
bear the cost of the war was that the 
consequences of the war would be a 
great addition to the burdens of India 
in defending it against the Afghans, 
whose hostility would be embittered by 
the remembrance of blazing villages 
and of outrages said to have been com- 
mitted on the field of battle by the 
tribes whose support we had secured. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH—HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Tue VICE CHAMBERLAIN orf THE 
HOUSEHOLD (Viscount Barrineron) 
reported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address, as followeth :— 


Your loyal and dutiful Address affords me much 
satisfaction. 

I feel assured that I shall receive your cordial 
conoperation and support in all Measures which I 
may deem necessary for upholding the honor of 
My Crown, and for maintaining the great in- 
terests of My Empire. 


AFGHANISTAN (EXPENSES OF MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS). 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Mr. HARDCASTLE said, he was 
astonished at the statements made by 
the Opposition as to the oppressive na- 
ture of this charge upon the enormous 
population of India. It seemed to him 
absurd to say that the cost of a war 
with a petty kingdom of 2,000,000 or 
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stone district could not be borne by the 
Empire of India, with its 200,000,000, 
whose share of the burden would average 
about 144. each. He was disposed to 
think that there would be very consi- 
derable danger, seeing this war was 
waged in the interest and for the defence 
of India, in saddling the people of this 
country with that expenditure. It might 
be a question of policy, but it certainly 
was not a question of principle, that 
this country should bear a portion of 
the expenditure of a war for the defence 
of India. Happily, there had been re- 
cent indications given that the people 
of India were eager to co-operate with 
us in our Imperial policy, and it might 
possibly be politic that we should be 
called to bear a portion of this expense ; 
but India was both able and willing 
to defend herself. Frequent allusion 
had been made to the war with Afghan- 
istan 40 years ago, which was stated 
to have thrown a burden of £20,000,000 
on the people of India. That war was 
waged under a Liberal Administration ; 
but nothing was said of saddling Eng- 
land with the cost, although, at that 
time, the resources of India had not 
been developed as they had since been; 
the millions of British capital thrown 
into the country for the construction of 
railways had not been introduced; the 
internal communications had not been 
opened up to the extent they now were 
—in short, India was not at that time 
in the same condition to bear the bur- 
den of a war that she now was; and it 
seemed unreasonable to say that that 
country, with her increased resources, 
was unable to bear the small expen- 
diture requisite for a war to defend 
her own Frontier. During this debate, 
and that which preceded it, there ap- 

eared to be, on the other side of the 
oe an almost general forgetfulness 
of the enormous benefits which British 
rule had conferred on India. India, 
they had been told by the hon. Member 
for Morpeth (Mr. Burt), was ‘‘ groaning 
under the military despotism of Eng- 
land;” but let them remember what the 
state of that country was before British 
rule was established. Lord Macaulay 
thus eloquently described it— 


‘¢ A succession of nominal Sovereigns sunk in 
indolence and debauchery sauntered away life 
in secluded palaces. A succession of ferocious 
invaders descended through the Western Passes 
to prey on the defenceless wealth of Hindostan. 
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A Persian a crossed the Indus and 
mafched through the gates of Delhi. . . . 
The Afghans soon followed to complete the de. 
vastation which the Persian had begun, and 
every corner of the Empire learnt to tremble at 
the might of the Mahrattas, whose dominion 
stretched across the Peninsula, and though they 
had become great Sovereigns, did not cease to 
be freebooters. Wherever their kettledrums 
were heard, the t threw his bag of rice 
on his shoulder, hid his small savings in his 
girdle, and fled with his wife and children to 
the mountains or the jungles, to the milder 
neighbourhood of the hyena and the tiger.” 


He could not allow all that had been 
said against British rule in India to pass 
without some reference to the advan- 
tages which our rule had conferred on 
that once down-trodden and distracted 
country. We had established peace and 
prosperity in India, and he could not 
admit that the people of that country 
were not able to bear the cost of a 
war of this kind for their own pro- 
tection. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would not 

rovoke any recurrence to the debate of 

st week, or touch on any topic which 
did not relate to the Resolution before 
the House ; still, in passing, he must ob- 
serve that no one could fail to be struck 
with the great change of tone which had 
come over the front bench opposite in 
the course of these discussions. Last 
week they were told they had to deal 
with an Imperial question, in which 
the fortunes of the country were bound 
up; now they were discussing ‘‘ a mere 
Frontier war,” and they were told that the 
Resolution moved by the Under Secretary 
of State for India prejudged nothing, 
and that if the House should hereafter 
decide that the whole charge for this 
war should be paid out of the English 
Exchequer, the Resolution would not be 
inconsistent with that decision. If that 
were the case—if they had been called 
together to discuss ‘‘a mere Frontier 
war” and to pass a Resolution which 
prejudged nothing—he could not but 
wonder that Parliament should have 
been summoned at such an unusual 
season to discuss such trifling matters. 
It had been contended that this Resolu- 
tion amounted to nothing more than a 
permission, under the Act for the Go- 
vernment of India, to the Indian Ex- 
chequer to make certain advances in 
connection with this war, and that it 
concluded nothing as to the ultimate in- 
cidence of the burden —whether it 
should be converted into a permanent 
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charge either upon the British or Indian 
Exchequer. Now, he believed that doc- 
trine was altogether unsound. On the 
contrary, the Resolution was an absolute 
and unlimited Vote of Credit on the 
Indian Exchequer for the whole expense 
of the war, whether incurred in the pre- 
sent or in any future year. A Resolu- 
tion of this kind was a precedent for all 
time, and it was necessary to be ex- 
tremely cautious in framing it. The 
Resolution said— 

“that this House consents that the Revenues 
of India shall be applied to defray the expenses 
of the Military operations which may be carried 
on beyond the external Frontiers of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian Possessions.”’ 


What he wished to ask the Government 
was simply this—whether there was the 
smallest authority or precedent in any 
financial Resolution adopted by Parlia- 
ment, either in present or past times, for 
the word ‘‘ defray” being applicable to 
anything else but an absolute charge on 
the Revenue? It so happened that at 
the end of the 56th section the word 
‘defray ’’ occurred again. It said that 
the pay and expenses incident to Her 
Majesty’s Military and Naval Forces in 
India should be ‘“ defrayed” out of the 
Revenues of India. There could be no 
question whatever that when authority 
was given to “defray” a charge the 
authority to defray it was absolute, and 
that the word was never used for a tem- 
porary charge. Therefore, if it was in- 
tended to carry out the object of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, this Re- 
solution should be modified in its 
terms. A very simple explanation of 
this extraordinary proceeding had been 
suggested to him ; it was that the Eng- 
lish Exchequer was in deficit and that 
the Indian Exchequer, as he would 
show, was overdrawn, and it would be 
possible under this Resolution to leave 
it open for a year to say upon which 
Revenue the expenditure should be 
charged. He hoped that to-night the 
House would arrive at a definite vote as 
to what should be done. On this ques- 
tion he could not help thinking that the 
House was being dealt with hardly 
fairly. Assuredly they were competent 
in that House to receive a definite pro- 
posal from the Government, and the Go- 
vernment had had ample time to con- 
sider what proposal it would make. 
Though this Resolution covered, in its 











terms as it stood, the whole expenditure 
of the Afghan War, we were expressly 
told that it was only to apply to the 
present year. It was, therefore, a very 
simple question for the Government 
to say what their views were as to the 
division of the charge. He did not 
think it was reasonable, in dealing with 
such a body as the House of Commons, 
for the Government, because it had a 
large majority at its back, to place only 
a limited amount of information before 
the Members. Nor was Parliament alone 
kept in the dark. How, he would ask, 
had the Government dealt with the 
Council in London, constituted to ad- 
vise with the Indian Secretary upon 
financial questions? [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He 
submitted it was the duty of the Secre- 
tary of State to submit to his Council all 
proposals involving financial questions. 

“No, no!’”’] In 1869 the present Lord 

hancellor took this view of the Act, and 
ultimately the then Secretary of State, 
the Duke of Argyll, agreed with him. He 
complained that the Council had been 
passed by and over-ridden in this ques- 
tion, and the control of the Council of 
India over Indian finance, which it was 
the object of the statute to confer, had 
been rendered practically nugatory. It 
was shown by the Papers that in this im- 
portant question, which might involve 
millions, and which would certainly cost 
more than £1,000,000 in the present 
financial year, the Members of the 
Council, who were supposed more par- 
ticularly to advise with the Secretary of 
State on financial matters, had not even 
a day given them to consider the merits 
of the case, or even to review the calcu- 
lations of the officials. They had been 
treated most cavalierly, and no real 
financial check had been exercised by 
them. In this way the control intended 
by the framers of the Statute had been 
evaded and set atnought. Let him now 
pass to the purely financial question. 
He was by no means satisfied with the 
statement made on behalf of the Indian 
Government of the existing state of 
their finance. The Secretary of State, 
in ‘another place,” explained that, in- 
cluding the new taxes, the surplus of 
Indian Revenue had been calculated at 
£2,131,000, or, after deducting the 
credit to the Famine Fund, £1,500,000, 
at above £500,000. But, he said, the 
Revenue had exceeded the Estimate ; in 











opium the increase was £1,246,000; that 
during the present financial year the 
cost of the operations would not exceed 
£1,100,000, so that there would still 
remain a substantial surplus of above 
£500,000, after the payment of the 
charges for the expedition. That was 
the information the Secretary of State 
had on Monday week given to the coun- 
try. But what was the explanation 
given now in this House. Instead of 
the financial position being improved 
since the Indian Budget it was ad- 
mitted to be worse by £600,000. Thus 
the whole surplus was swallowed up, 
and the £1,100,000 could only be KY 
tained by trenching on the credit of the 
Famine Fund. Now, there was an express 
contract between the Government and 
the people of India, when the increased 
taxes were imposed upon them last 
year, that the proceeds of those new 
taxes should be devoted to providing 
what Sir John Strachey called ‘an in- 
surance against famine,” and to no 
other purpose whatsoever. If, there- 
fore, the Government having got the 
additional £1,500,000 so raised, instead 
of placing it to the credit of the insu- 
rance fund, paid out of it the expenses 
of the Afghan War, they would be com- 
mitting, he contended, a distinct breach 
of contract. That was a very serious 
consideration, and the House ought, in 
his opinion, to hesitate before it gave 
its sanction to such a course. The 
House would remember the very im- 
portant Petition presented to the House 
of Lords last year by Lord Northbrook, 
who stated that faith ought to be kept 
with the people of India to the utmost 
in this matter, and this had been ad- 
mitted on all hands. He would now 
proceed to the question whether the pre- 
sent war could be fairly charged in its 
entirety to India? It seemed to him 
that very strong reasons had been 
already given for not treating this as 
a purely Indian war, or entered into 
upon purely Indian considerations. But 
there was a point in connection with 
the war which he would like to sub- 
mit to the House, and with regard 
to which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might possibly be able to give 
some information: If the war had been 
entered into on purely Indian con- 
siderations, it would have presented a 
totally different aspect on the question 
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of time. The India Office Papers which 
had been laid on the Table of the 
House did not show when, in the view 
of the Government, there was a pro- 
bability of the Russian forces being 
moved in the direction of India, or 
when it was known that a Russian 
Mission was about to be sent to Cabul. 
But, on looking very carefully at the 
Central Asia Correspondence, prepared 
by the Foreign Office, hon. Members 
would find a somewhat astonishing 
fact, and it was that as to which he 
thought some. explanation was due. 
They would see that the movement of 
Russian troops commenced on the 13th 
of June (new style), that another column 
set out on the 20th of June, and that 
the intention to move those columns 
towards India was notified in Zhe Tash- 
kend Gazette of the 26th of May, in 
which the strength of the columns was 
described. Further, that the Mission 
left Samarcand on the 14th of June. 
Taking those dates into account it was 
somewhat extraordinary that the Go- 
vernment of India appeared to have 
done nothing until the month of August. 
Now it might be, perhaps, said that 
the news took long to travel, and, no 
doubt, the unwise withdrawal of the 
Native Agent from Cabul put us at a 
disadvantage. But on looking closely 
at the Central Asian Papers, details 
would be found as to the time when 
these proceedings became absolutely 
known to the Indian Government. It 
would be seen that on May 13 intelli- 
gence reached them as to proposals of 
Abdul Rahman to the Russian Govern- 
ment to aid in subduing Afghanistan 
which had very much alarmed the 
Ameer. It would be seen, too, that on 
the 7thof June Major Cavagnari reported 
that the Russians were road-making to 
the Oxus, and that the Khan of Khiva, 
with 800 horse, was protecting the 
working parties; that on the 16th of 
June he reported that the road-making 
was being pushed on with great activity, 
and that a large force was mobilized, 
part of which was to move by Khiva, 
and that the Russians had ascertained 
what supplies and means of carriage 
could be procured ; that the Ameer was 
alarmed, and anxious to know how 
these proceedings would be met by the 
British Government; that he said he 
would make friendly advances to what- 
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ever Government was friendly to him. 
Further, that the Mustaufi urged him 
to come to terms with the British 
Government, as they were moderate, 
whereas the Russians were shameless; 
and that Wali Mahommed, when ap- 

ealed to, concurred. It would also 
Be see that on the 18th of June news, 
stated to be authentic, was reported 
from Peshawur to the effect that Rus- 
sian Agents had laid proposals before 
the Ameer for permission for Russian 
troops to be quartered in his territories. 
Reports of the coming of the Mission 
were received on the 5th, the 11th, 
and the 13th of June—so that early in 
that month the Government had infor- 
mation, if not in detail, at any rate 
from several different sources. How- 
ever, the first complaint we made at 
St. Petersburg as to the movement of 
troops was on August 14, and the first 
communication to the Ameer was of 
the same date. There was, then, the 
strange circumstance of the Govern- 
ment having information from a variety 
of sources—information which, though 
not official, was strictly correct, and some 
described in the Papers themselves as 
authentic—of the movement of Russian 
troops and the approach of a Russian 
Envoy, and yet the Government for two 
months did nothing. If that was so, 
what were they entitled to say of the 
Government ? Had it been a question 
solely of India, and the Indian Govern- 
ment had been acting free from dicta- 
tion at home, could there be any ques- 
tion that the Government of India would 
have sent at once to the Ameer and have 
told him that his fears seemed likely to 
be justified, and that we were, there- 
fore, prepared to step forward, as he 
wished, and we had promised, in defence 
of his Frontier ? But, unfortunately, it 
was an English and not an Indian ques- 
tion, and they waited two months. And 
why? At the end of May the Salisbury- 
Schouvaloff agreement wassigned, which 
the Government believed would settle 
all things satisfactorily ; so that, feeling 
that the danger reported to them from 
so many quarters was over, they made 
no representation to Russia or to the 
Ameer for two months. And then, 


on the same day, they ordered Lord 
Augustus Loftus to protest to the Rus- 
sian Government against a movement of 
troops which was long over, and the 
Viceroy to summon the Ameer to receive 
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the Chamberlain Mission. That was 
the question which, in his opinion, 
called for an answer from the Govern- 
ment; for who could doubt that, but 
for this delay, there would have been 
no war ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I hope to detain the House but 
for a very short time, and do not intend 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Childers) into his examination of the 
statements of my noble Friend, Lord 
Cranbrook, nor into his financial exa- 
mination of the statements of my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State as to 
the Indian Budget, because I am sure 
that were it necessary to tell anything 
further on that subject my hon. Friend 
would be better able to tell it than I; 
but with regard to one or two questions 
raised, it is my duty to make some 
remarks. With reference to one of the 
charges, he mentioned the delay which 
he notices as having taken place in the 
communications made with Russia and 
to the Ameer with respect to the 
Russian Mission. I admit that un- 
doubtedly it was the case that for a 
considerable period—even extending 
much further back than the month of 
June last year—we were continually 
receiving communications ‘of more or 
less authority, pointing to the movement 
of Russian forces in Central Asia. It 
was, however, exceedingly difficult to 
get at the exact truth of these reports. 
Reports often reached us which at first 








sight appeared very formidable, but 
which were afterwards explained away, 
or reduced in their importance; and 
frequently we were led to the con- 
clusion that they were spread for the 
purpose of causing anxiety, or accident- 
ally magnified by the imaginations of 
those who had made them. Without 
going too minutely into details, I may 
say that it was not until the middle of 
August that we were distinctly informed 
by the Indian Government that a Rus- 
sian Mission had actually come to Cabul ; 
and until that Mission had actually 
arrived there, we had no right to say 
that Russia was moving in parts of Asia 
in which she had no right to interfere ; 
while we might always have been met 
with the denial on her part, as to the 
intention of overstepping the limits 
assigned to herinfluence. We were in no 
hurry to raise a question which might 





have produced a quarrel; but, as far ag 
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we could, wished matters to cool down, 
as we hoped they would after the nego- 
tiations at Berlin; and it was not until 
we were absolutely certain that the 
Russian Mission had arrived at Cabul 
that we sent conditional instructions to 
the Viceroy to take certain steps as soon 
as he was able to ascertain this beyond 
doubt. With regard to another point 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Childers)—who I see has left his 
place—in passing, upon which he quoted 
the authority of the present Lord 
Chancellor and of Lord Salisbury from 
opinions expressed some years ago in 
the House of Lords, he seems to have 
forgotten that on that very occasion 
the Lord Chancellor of his own Govern- 
ment then in power—Lord Hatherley 
—answered the observations of Lord 
Cairns, and that he laid down with 
authority that— 


“‘an order to the Governor General to de- 
clare war against a border State would not re- 
quire the assent of the Council, though, of 
course, it would, in its consequences, involve 
expenditure.” —[3 Hansard, excv. 1830.] 


This latter view is against the contention 
with which we are met; but it is not my 
intention to pursue that subject, which 
is unnecessary for the purposes of this 
discussion. The right hon. Gentleman 
has made a very great part of his speech 
turn upon the terrible word ‘‘ defray” 
—indeed, we have had that word so 
dinned into our ears by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich, 
as well as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract that we have 
come to feel uncomfortable about it. I 
quite agree with the right hon. Member 
for Pontefract, that in our proceedings, 
when we are setting precedents, it is 
desirable and incumbent on us to be 
cautious about the language which we 
use; and I must say upon that point, 
with reference to that particular statute, 
that I think the Government, drawn 
from the front Bench opposite, were ex- 
ceedingly cautious when they had to 
take proceedings under that Act. For 
very shortly after it was passed, upon 
one occasion when they did use Indian 
troops, and allowed Indian monies to be 
applied for the maintenance of those 
a upon an expedition beyond the 
borders of India—in China—they were 
so afraid of using this terrible word 
“defray,” that they did not use any 
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word at all, and never came to Parlia- 
ment either, to tell them anything about 
the affair. That was a very curious and 
interesting circumstance. When I have 
had occasion before to refer to it, I have 
always been met with this observation— 
‘Oh! that was a case which did not fall 
within the meaning of the statute at 
all; that was a case which was provided 
for by the exception clause, in which it 
is said that—‘‘ Except for the purpose 
of repelling or preventing invasion, or 
in case of some sudden or urgent neces- 
sity, the Forces of India should not 
be used without the consent of Parlia- 
ment.” The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
told us that the Peiho affair was a case 
of ‘‘ urgent necessity ;” that what hap- 
pened in that case was this—a friendly 
Mission was being sent by the British 
and French Governments to the capital 
of China—to Pekin—and on its way it 
was suddenly assaulted and stopped in 
its progress, and therefore the emer- 
gency was so sudden that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to take steps to redress 
the insult. There are, certainly, some 
parallels which might be suggested in 
the present case, and, let me add, some 
points of difference. Notwithstanding the 
suddenness of the emergency, one year 
and two months were allowed to elapse 
before the Force was dispatched ; and 
during that time a Session of Parlia- 
ment took place, but nothing was said 
about it; and we are driven to the con- 
clusion that in the view of Gentlemen 
opposite, when an insult is offered 
to the British Power beyond its own 
Frontiers, it is such an emergency that 
it will justify the employment of Indian 
troops without Parliament being con- 
sulted. You cannot say that the case 
in question was in any sense one of 
preventing or repelling invasion. In the 
case of Afghanistan, it might, perhaps, 
have been contended, with some little 
plausibility, that it was a measure of 
precaution, used to prevent invasion ; 
and, certainly, with regard to its sud- 
denness, that it was one of the very 
greatest emergency; because we could 
not wait 14 months, nor even 14 days, 
for it was a question of the season of 
the year, which, if the troops had not 
been ordered to move, would have been 
lost, and this would probably have led 
to much greater bloodshed and suffering, 
as well as added to the cost of the war. 
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If we are to be so careful about prece- 
dents in the use of this ambiguous word 
“defray,” our conduct is, I think, more 
excusable than that of right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. It is said you can- 
not apply the word ‘‘defray” to the 
payment of temporary charges ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) 
observed that there was a great differ- 
ence between the language used in this 
case and that used in the Vote for the 
Abyssinian Expedition. Of course, there 
was; because in the latter it was dis- 
tinctly intended that the British Govern- 
ment should pay for the whole, or the 
greater part, of the expenditure—the 
object being avowedly an Imperial and 
British object. All that was then pro- 
osed was, that we should use the 
ndian Army and relieve the Indian 
Revenue of all charges; and, therefore, 
anything that was put upon it was dis- 
tinctly of a temporary character. But 
what is proposed now is something 
wholly different. It is proposed to apply 
the Indian Revenue to this expenditure; 
not thereby meaning to say that it is not 
a matter that will require serious atten- 
tjon as to how far the British or Im- 
perial Exchequer is to come in aid of 
that expenditure. But the right hon. 
Gentleman is right in saying that it will 
fall,in the first instance, upon,the Indian 
Revenue; and I wish to go into this 
matter and face it, without attempting 
to disguise what is my view of it. I 
have said that I wish to put our view 
of the case before the House; and I 
hope hon. Members on both sides will 
endeavour to free their minds from any 
feeling of prejudice, and not be guided by 
mere impulse, without consideration of 
all the consequences at which they may 
arrive. What I ask the House is this— 
are we or are we not to understand that 
India is to be a self-supported part of 
the British Empire? The hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) says it is. 
Then, if India is self-supporting, is it to 
pay for her own self-defence? That is 
a question which must be answered with 
some littlereserve. Ithink there is to be 
the greatest distinction drawn between 
defence against immediate neighbours 
and defence against distant. enemies. 
Take, for instance, the strongest case 
on the one side. Suppose a quarrel to 
arise between the British Government 
in India and the Nizam or Maharajah 
Scindia, and a contest or war takes 
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place between them—is it or is it not the 
part of the Indian Exchequer to bear 
the expense of that war? I apprehend 
that, supposing it to have arisen in or- 
dinary circumstances, there would be 
no question whatever that the charge 
should be rightly laid on the Indian 
Revenues. If you were to adopt a dif- 
ferent principle, and say that the Indian 
Government should be at liberty, when- 
ever they thought right, to undertake 
wars against their neighbours, and that 
they should be held harmless, I ask, 
what would be the temptation of the 
Government of India to go into quarrels 
which would be ofa dangerous kind, and 
which would bring anything but satis- 
faction or economy to the people of 
India? But knowing that if they get 
into complications with their neighbours 
they will have to bear the expense is a 
check which, in their interest, as well as 
in the interests of the people of Eng- 
land, ought not to be disregarded. 
Again, where you have to deal with im- 
mediate border neighbours—such as 
Nepaul, Burmah, or any other States— 
I apprehend the case is clear that India 
ought to bear the expense. And simi- 
larly, I believe, within the Indian 
system, in which I include Afghanistan, 
upon the rule I have laid down, if a 
quarrel arose between that country and 
India, the Indian Revenues should bear 
the expense. I now want to qualify that 
doctrine by another consideration. I 
have said it is right that India should 
bear the expense of hostilities against 
immediate neighbours; but I have 
drawn a distinction between them and 
distant enemies: and when I speak of 
distant enemies, I especially refer to 
enemies who may be moving against 
her, not on account of any direct 
quarrel with her, but on account of 
some quarrel with the British Empire 
of which she is a part. Insuch a case, 
we ought to recognize the justice and 
equity of the Imperial Exchequer 
coming in aid of that part of our 
dominions which is attacked, not from 
any special local cause but from Impe- 
rial causes. We must bear in mind, 
therefore, what the Imperial Power 
does towards the general defence of 
India. There is no doubt we do a 
great deal to keep back the tide of 
invasion. If anybody will look at 
the history of India, they will see 
that wave after wave of different na- 
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tions came over that country and 
overran it, generally from the North- 
West and through these very Passes of 
which we have been speaking. Anyone 
will see that this would again be the 
natural course of events, if there were 
not some strong Power in India like the 
British Power; and that if a great 
Power were advancing over those 
regions of Asia, that advancing Power 
would sooner or later sweep over India 
also. I believe that if it were not for 
the presence of British Power there, the 
shadow which such invasion would throw 
before it would even now be producing 
alarm and disturbance in that country of 
a serious character. But the great Power 
of England, and the warning hand of 
England, keeps India quiet, and thereby 
confers great benefits upon her. But 
what is the real cause, extent, and mean- 
ing of the present war? This is one 
point upon which we require further 
information than we have at the present 
moment. As to the actual and imme- 
diate cause of the present war, it was 
the refusal, with insult, offered in the 
eyes of all India, of a Mission sent by 
the Indian Government. There can be 
no doubt that if that were submitted to 
the Government of India would have 
been fatally, or at least seriously, 
weakened ; and the country would have 
been put to considerable expense and 
exertion in order to redress the evil 
suffered. If there were nothing more in 
this quarrel than that insult offered— 
perhaps from the peculiar character, the 
moodiness, or ill-will and obstinacy 
of a particular Ruler, which might be 
speedily avenged, and that Ruler 
brought to his senses—and if the ex- 
penditure is to be of a moderate cha- 
racter—as we are told by the authori- 
ties of India it may be expected to be— 
and if, as I earnestly hope and pray 
may be the case, we have nearly arrived 
at the conclusion of this business, it 
will be a matter of considerable doubt 
whether the Imperial Exchequer ought } 
to be called upon to pay anything 
at all. But if, on the other hand, there 
should be more in the war than at first 
sight appears—if it should seem that 
this is a war—of course, not openly or 
avowedly, but secretly, and against the 
will of another Government, but, never- 
theless, by unofficial means — stirred 
up and maintained against us by a 
European Power; and if it becomes 
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necessary to put forward anything like 
our Imperial strength, I am sure that 
the people of England will be ready 
to bear their full share—and even more 
than their full share—of the burden of 
this war. I wish to remind the House 
of the position of affairs under which we 
are called together. Up to the time of 
the period allowed for the Ameer’s 
reply to our Ultimatum we fully hoped 
that war might be avoided, and a peace- 
ful settlement arrived at. From the mo- 
ment when the advance began—namely, 
on the 21st November—until now, the 
interval is less than four weeks, and it 
is really exceedingly difficult at present 
to tell what is the real nature of the 
resistance to be offered, or the upshot or 
outcome of the war. In the course of 
another month or two we shall have 
learned a great deal, and be in a very 
much better position to make to Par- 
liament a serious proposition appro- 
priate to the real state of thecase. At 
the present moment in our uncertainty 
as to the extent of the operations neces- 
sary to obtain the submission of the 
Ameer, it would be impossible for us to 
come forward and do what we have done 
in other cases—propose a definite Vote 
of Credit. Imfwe are to give aid it must 
not be by undertaking that we should 
bear the expense of a war administered 
by others, set free from all considera- 
tions of economy, who might press it 
beyond the length which might be de- 
sirable, because they are exempt from 
all risk of having to pay for it; but what 
we may think it right to give should be 
in the shape of a Vote in aid of the ex- 
penditure of the Indian Government. 
The principle upon which we proceed is 
one which we have adopted with refer- 
ence not only, and not even principally, 
to the interests of taxpayers in England ; 
but with the sincere belief that it would 
be better for the interests of India 
herself that she should be made to feel 
the responsibility under which she car- 
ries on war, and that it would be a very 
bad principle to allow her Administra- 
tion to believe that they might go to 
war and cast the expense upon the Im- 
perial Exchequer. I admit that thereis 
much which raises the presumption that 
this should be treated as an exceptional 
case; but all I can say at present is 
that the Government will be fully pre- 
pared when we meet after the Recess 
to give full explanations to the House 
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as to what proposals we shall have to 
make. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
There is one point in the observations of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer which 
I think ought not to be left altogether 
without remark. I think that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had some in- 
justice done to him at an earlier period 
of the evening, inasmuch as the right 
hon. Gentleman has now given us some 
information as to what are the actual 
intentions of the Government. It ap- 
pears that Her Majesty’s Government 
intend the first charge of the war to 
be defrayed by the Indian Govern- 
ment; and their further intention is that 
according to the amount of resistance, 
or, in any case, according to the nature 
or object which they desire to gain 
by the war, they will come forward 
and ask this House to grant a sub- 
sidy in aid of the Indian Revenues. 
This appears to me to be a new and 
altogether unprecedented view of the 
subject. We have in former times fre- 


quently conducted wars by means of 
subsidies to foreign Powers; but I am 
not aware that we have ever subsidized 
one of our own Dependencies to conduct 


awar forus. There is this difference, I 
believe—that when a foreign Power has 
been subsidized to carry on a war in our 
behalf, there has been a distinct under- 
standing and distinct stipulations as to 
the amount to be paid and the amount of 
assistance to be rendered. In this case, 
however, everything remains vague. 
It is in the power of the Government 
at home to issue such orders as they 
may think fit to the Indian Govern- 
ment as regards the prosecution of the 
war; and when the work has been per- 
formed, they can come down to the House 
and ask us to vote money in order to re- 
imburse the taxpayers of India for the 
services rendered. In this case, what 
becomes of the power of this House to 
control questions of peace and war; and 
what becomes of the power of this House 
to protect the purse of the British 
nation? If Her Majesty’s Government, 
through the agency of the Indian Go- 
vernment, conducts the war, the control 
of Parliament over the expenditure en- 
tirely vanishes. And as to the guar- 
dianship of the resources of the tax- 
payers, what. becomes of that when, 
after the Indian Government has done 
the work, the Government comes for- 





ward to say that by our instructions and 
by our directions all this expenditure 
has been incurred? How is it possible 
that the House should turn round and 
say we decline to pay? We have been 
fulfilling one of our most important 
functions. To this House is confided, 
no doubt, the guardianship of our 
Indian subjects to a very great extent; 
but I think its primary duty is to guard 
the interests of the British taxpayer. 
Under the circumstances in which we 
have been debating this question, it has 
been impossible to enter into it at 
length ; but I am anxious that the pro- 
position of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer should not pass without a protest; 
and I am of opinion that when we meet 
again, this question will be more 
seriously considered than the Govern- 
ment think it should be at the present 
moment. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, he would 
not detain the House more than two 
minutes while he alluded to a matter 
which he had hoped would be mentioned 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Hardcastle), who had been more fortu- 
nate than himself in getting a place in 
the debate. A great deal had been said 
in the course of the debate about taking 
a surplus which ought to be devoted to 
the unfortunate people of India. He 
wished to remind the Government that 
there were many poor people in this 
country who had some interest in that 
surplus. Large deputations had come 
up from the North of England, from 
time to time, to ask for the removal of 
the cotton duties of India; and a 
Minister of the Crown had more than 
once promised those deputations that as 
soon as there should be a surplus it 
should be devoted to the removal of 
those duties. The Minister who made 
those promises was Lord Salisbury ; and 
it would be rather a curious coincidence 
if, on looking up the dates, it should be 
discovered that at the moment when he 
was making those promises to the Lanca- 
shire people he was reversing the policy 
of peace in India, and making it impos- 
sible to apply the surplus to any such 
purpose. Representing a part of Lan- 
cashire, and knowing the condition in 
which Lancashire was at the present 
moment, he felt it his duty to say a word 
on this subject. The mills were being 
closed or working short time, and a great 
number of poor people would look with 
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surprise and indignation on this unfor- 
tunate mode of disposing of the Indian 


surplus. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 235; Noes 


125: Majority 110. 


AYES. 


Alleroft, J. D. 
Allsopp, C. 
Arbuthnot, Lt.-Col. G. 
Arkwright, A. P. 
Arkwright, F. 
Assheton, R. 

Astley, Sir J. D. 
Bagge, Sir W. 
Balfour, A. J. 

Barne, F. St. J. N. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Sir W. B 
Beach, rt. hn. Sir M. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Benett-Stanford, V. F. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, Lord C. 
Beresford, G. de la 


Poer 
Beresford, Colonel M. 
Birley, H. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 
Bourke, hon. R. 
Bourne, Colonel J. 
Bousfield, Col. N. G. P. 
Bowen, J. B. 
Bowyer, Sir G. 
Brooks, W. C. 
Bruce, hn. T. 
Brymer, W. E. 
pelver, J. R. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir W. W. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Cameron, D. 
Campbell, C. 
Cartwright, F. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cave, rt. hon. 8. 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Charley, W. T. 
Christie, W. L. 
Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Close, M. C 
Clowes, S. W. 
Cobbold, T. C. 
Cole, Col. hon. H, A. 
Coo 
Cordes, T. 
Corry, hon. H. W. L. 
Cotton, W. J. R. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Cross, rt. hon. R. A. 
——, Sir W. 
Cust, H. C. 


Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dalrymple, C 
Denison, C. B. 
Denison, W. B. 
Denison, W. E. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Douglas, Sir G. 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Edmonstone, Admiral 
Sir W. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 
Elliot, G. W. 
Elphinstone, Sird.D.H. 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Estcourt, G. 8. 
Ewart, W. 
Finch, G. H. 
Floyer, J. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forsyth, W. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gardner, J. T. Agg- 
Gardner, R. Richard- 


Gathorne-Hardy,hn.A. 

Gibson, rt. hon. E. 

Giffard, Sir H. 8. 

Giles, A. 

Goddard, A. L. 

Goldney, G. 

Gordon, W. 

Gore-Langton, W. S. 

Gorst, J. E 

Grantham, W, 

Gregory, G. B 

Hall, A. W. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hamilton, rt. hn. Lord 
G. 


Hamilton, Marquess of 
Hamilton, hon. R. B. 
Hamond, C. F. 
Harcourt, E. W. 
Hardcastle, E 

Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hay, rt. hn. Sir J. C.D. 
Heath, R. 

Helmsley, Viscount 
Herbert, H. A. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hervey, Lord F, 
Hick, J 


Ur. Jacob Bright 





Holland, Sir H. T. 

Home, Cap tain 

Hood, Capt. hn. A. W. 
ALN. 


Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hubbard, E. 
Hubbard, rt. hon. J 
Isaac, 8. 

Jervis, Col. H. J. W. 
Johnson, J. G. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Jolliffe, hon. S. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
King-Harman, E. R. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Lawrence, Sir T 
Learmonth, A. 
Legard, Sir C. 

Legh, W. J. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Leighton, S. 

Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lindsay, Colonel R. L. 
Lindsay, Lord 
Lloyd, S. 

Lloyd, T. E. 

Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther rt. hn. J. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Mac Iver, D. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
Makins, Colonel 
Mandeville, Viscount 
Manners,rt. hn.Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marten, A. G. 
Master, T. W. C. 
nen, C. G. 


Mile Sir C. H. 
Montgomerie, R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. G. 
Moray, Col. H. D. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Muncaster, Lord 
Naghten, Lt.-Col. A.R. 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel J. 8. 
Northoote, rt. hn. Sir 


Onslow, D. 
ag It. ‘we W. 


Polhill - Turner, Capt. 
F. C. 


Powell, W. 
Praed, AL. B. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, H. C. 
Read, C. 8. 
some Lord 
Ridley, 

Ridley, Six M. W. 
Ritchie, 6 Rg: 
Rodwell, B. B. H. 
Round, J. 

Russell, Sir C. 
Ryder, G. R 
Salt, T. 

Sandon, Viscount 
Scott, Lord H. 
Scott, M. D. 
— -Ibbetson, Sir 


H. J. 
Shute, General C. C. 
Simonds, W. B. 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Smith, 
Smith, $ "G. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Spinks, Serjeant F. L. 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stanhope, W. T. W.S. 
Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 
Steere, L. 
Storer, G. 
Swanston, A. 
Sykes, C. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Tay. lor, rt. hn. Col. T.E 
Thornhill, T. 
Tollemache, hon. W. F. 
Tremayne, A. 
Tremayne, J. 


Watson, rt. hon. W. 
Welby-Gregory,SirW. 
Wellesley, Colonel H. 
Wethered, T. O. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 


WwW ? 
Wynn, C. W. W. 
Yarmouth, Ear] of 
Yeaman, J 

TELLERS. 
Dyke, Sir W. H. 
Winn, R. 


NOES. 


Acland, Sir T, D, 
Allen, W.S. 
Amory, Sir J. H. 
Anderson, G. 
Ashley, hon, E. M, 


Balfour, Sir G. 


Barclay, A. C. 
Bass, A. 


Bass, H. 
Beaumont, Colonel F. 
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e, T. 
Blennerhassett, R, P. 
Brady, J. 

Briggs, W. E. 
Bright, Jacob 
Bristowe, S. B. 
Brogden, A. 
Brown, J. C. 
Burt, T. 
Cameron, C. 
Campbell, Lord C. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell - Bannerman, 
H 


Carington, hn. Col. W. 
Cave, T. 

Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Chadwick, D. 
Chamberlain, J. 
Childers,rt. hn. H.C. E. 
Cole, H. T. 

Colman, J. J. 
Courtauld, G. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Cowan, J. 

Davies, R. 

Delahunty, J. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. 


Fawcett, H. 

Ferguson, R. 

Forster, Sir C. 

Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Fry, L. 
Gladstone,rt.hon. W.E. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gourley, E. T. 

Grant, A. 

Gray, E. D. 

Grey, Earl de 
Harcourt, Sir W. V. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Havelock, Sir H. 
Hayter, A. D. 
Herschell, F. 

Hill, T. R. 

Holms, J. 

Hopwood, C. H. 
Howard, hon. C. 
Hutchinson, J. D. 
Ingram, W. J. 
Jackson, Sir H. M. 
James, Sir H. 


Egypt 


{December 17, 1878} 


rrreren Sir 


Kensington, Lord 
Kingscote, Col. R.N. F. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leeman, G. 
Leith, J. F. 
Macduff, Viscount 
M‘Arthur, A. 
Maitland, J. 
Middleton, Sir A. E. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Morley, 8. 
Mundella, A. J. 
Mure, Colonel W. 
Newdegate, C.N. 
Noel, E. 
O’ Beirne, Major F. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Gorman, P 
O’ Reilly, M. 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, C. S. 
Philips, R. N. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
Power, J. O’C. 
Ramsay, J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Richard, H. 
Roberts, J. 
Rylands, P. 
Samuda, J. D’A,. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. 
Sheil, E. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Simon, Serjeant J. 
Smyth, P. J. 
Stacpoole, W. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stewart, J. 
Sullivan, A. M. 
Tavistock, Marq. of 
Taylor, P. A. 
Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
Hanbury- 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Waddy, 8S. D. 
Waterlow, Sir S. H. 
Whitbread, S. 
Whitwell, J. 
Williams, W. 


TELLERS, 
Laing, S. 
Morgan, G. Osborne 


Main Question put. 
Resolved, That, Her Majesty having directed 


a Military expedition of Her Forces charged 
upon Indian Revenues to be despatched against 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, this House consents 
that the Revenues of India shall be applied to 
defray the expenses of the Military operations 
which may be carried on beyond the external 
Frontiers of Her Majesty’s Indian possessions. 
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ARMY (MEDICAL DEPARTMENT). 


Copy presented, —of Statement by 
Members of the Board of Examiners 
of Candidates with reference to the 
Report of the Committee on that De- 
partment, with a Rejoinder on the part 
of the Committee [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


MILITIA (‘TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT). 


Return presented,—for each Regiment 
showing the number present, absent, 
and wanting to complete the training 
for 1878 [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACT, 1878. 


Copy presented,—of Orders made by 
the Secretary of State granting special 
exceptions {by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


ARMY (STAFF COLLEGE). 


Address for ‘‘ Returns showing the 
number ‘of Officers of Royal Artillery 
and Royal Engineers who have com- 
peted at each examination for admission 
to the Staff College, Sandhurst, since 
its formation; the number on each occa- 
sion who would have gained admission 
but for the limitation rules, and their 
places on the list; the number of and 
places obtained by those who did gain 
admission; the number of and places 
obtained at the final examination by 
those who passed out; the number who 
passed the final examination without 
going through the College; and the 
rules as to limitation of numbers in 
force at different periods: ”’ 

And, numerical and nominal list 
of those who passed through the Col- 
lege, or passed the final examination, 
who have been employed on the Staff 
of the Army, and the appointments 
they have held, specifying in the nume- 
rical list the totals of those who have 
been employed on the General Staff, 
and of those who have held Regimental 
Staff appointments; appointments on 
the Stat in India not to be included 
in this Return.” —( Colonel Arbuthnot.) 


EGYPT (DAIRA LANDS). 


Address for ‘‘any Papers showing 
the agreement between this Country 
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and the Khedive of Egypt which en- 
abled the Marquis of Salisbury, in his 
Letter to Lord Lyons of 24th October 
1878 (Papers, Egypt, No. 2, 1878), to 
state that the person nominated by Her 
Majesty’s Government as one of the 
Commissioners of the Daira Lands 
shall not be divested of his functions 
without their previous consent.”—(r. 
Samuelson.) 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 


Return ordered, “ of all Railway Com- 
panies in Ireland which have now or 
have ever had guarantees on the county 
rates; giving in each case the date of 
the Act authorising the guarantee; the 
date of the opening of the Line; the 
amount of authorised capital; amount 
of guaranteed capital; rate of interest 
guaranteed; character of guaranteed 
capital, whether a first charge on the 
net receipts or not; amount paid out of 
rates to the Company on account of the 
guarantee; and the number of years, 
if any, in which the net receipts from 
the Line were sufficient to dispense 
with a call on the rates.” —( Zhe O’ Conor 
Don.) 


EAST INDIAN ARMY. 


Address for ‘‘ Return showing rank 
and names of the British Officers serving 
with each regiment of Native Cavalry 
and Infantry employed in or moved for 
the Afghan Campaign of 1878 on the 
lst day of September 1878, either in 
the advanced columns or in their sup- 
port, with names of the Officers subse- 
quently attached to each, and the casual- 
ties amongst them, made up to the 31st 
day of December 1878.”-—(Sir Henry 
Havelock.) 


EAST INDIAN ARMY (NATIVE TROOPS). 
Address for ‘‘ Return showing Annual 
Cost of the Pay and Allowances of all 
Officers in the East Indian Army (Na- 
tive Troops) showing each Presidency 
separately.” —(Sir Henry Havelock.) 


JOHN NOLAN. 

Address for ‘‘Copy of Depositions 
taken before the Coroner at the Inquest 
on the body of John Nolan.” — (dif. 
Mitchell Henry.) 


PRISON RULES. 


Address for ‘‘ Copy of Correspondence 
between Sir W, H. Wyatt, or any other 


{COMMONS} 
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of the Magistrates of Middlesex and 
Westminster, or of the City of London, 
or of the county of Surrey, and the 
Home Office, relative to the working of 
the new Prison Rules and the control of 
the Magistrates.” —(Mr. Mitchell Henry.) 


(Rhedope Commission). 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Address for ‘Returns with regard 
to the Established Church of Scotland, 
giving in separate columns the number 
of Male and the number of Female 
Communicants in each parish in Scot- 
land for the year 1878 included in the 
Roll prepared by the Kirk Session, in 
conformity with the Regulations of the 
General Assembly ; and stating the date 
of the Minute of the Kirk Session sanc- 
tioning the Roll as last purged of per- 
sons disqualified by removal or other- 
wise, and finally adjusted : ” 

‘“‘Of the number of Adherents, not 
being Communicants, and not under 21 
years of age, admitted on application 
to the Roll of the Congregation, under 
the General Assembly’s Regulations of 
the 3rd day of June 1878, in those 
parishes in which Ministers have been 
elected and appointed under the pro- 
visions of Church Patronage Act of 
1874:” 

‘‘And, of the Population of each 
parish according to the Census of 1871, 
and a summary of the results (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 
239, of Session 1874).”—( Mr. M' Laren.) 

AFGHANISTAN (No. 3). 

Copy presented, —of Correspondence 
respecting the relations between the 
British Government and that of Afghan- 
istan [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


TURKEY (No. 61, 1878) (REFORMS IN 
ASIATIC TURKEY). 

Copy presented, —of Correspondence 

respecting Reforms in Asiatic Turkey 

[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


TURKEY (No. 52, 1878) (RHODOPE 
COMMISSION). 

Copy presented, —of Further Corres- 
pondence respecting the proceedings of 
the International Commission sent to 
the Mount Rhodope District [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


One o’clock till Thursday 
13th February 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 138th February, 1879. 


wren wen 


MINUTES. ]—Ponrre Bui—First Reading— 
Cathedral Statutes * (4). 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE GRAND 
DUCHESS OF HESSE (PRINCESS ALICE). 


HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS 
OF CONDOLENCE (DECEMBER 17). 


Toe LORD STEWARD or rue 
HOUSEHOLD (the Earl Bravcnaur) 
reported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address of the 17th December last, 
as follows :— 

My Lorps, 

I rHank you sincerely for your loyal and 
dutiful Address, and for your expression of 
Sympathy and Condolence with me on the loss 
of my beloved Daughter. 

The assurance of your interest in all that 
concerns my domestic relations and your wishes 
for the happiness of myself and my family have 
given me much satisfaction. 


BUSINESS OF PARLIAMENT. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
My Lords, the circumstances under 
which Parliament was called together, 
at the end of last year, rendered it im- 
possible that your Lordships’ attention 
should be directed, in the Roseeh from 
the Throne, to any other subject than 
that which was the occasion of our 
having been so unexpectedly assembled. 
It would not have been prudent—I 
may say it would not have been possible 
—at that period to have indicated the 
measures which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might have thought it their duty 
to introduce to the consideration of 
Parliament. Nevertheless, everyone 
must feel the inconvenience that would 
follow from the omission of that Con- 
stitutional custom which makes it the 
duty of the Government, at the com- 
mencement of the Session, to com- 
municate generally to the two Houses 
the character of the measures which they 
are about to introduce, and the general 
course of Business. I have therefore 


VOL, COXLITI. (THIRD SERIES. ] 





thought, on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, that it would be desir- 
able that I should, upon this occasion, 
take the opportunity of indicating the 
measures which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have been recommended 
to your notice in the Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of the present 
Session. But, my Lords, before doing 
so, it may not be considered intrusive 
if I make a few remarks on the 
general situation of affairs. At this 
moment, the thoughts and feelings of 
the country are engrossed by the terrible 
news just received from South ‘Africa. 
My Lords, it is not wise either to depre- 
ciate the importance of such an event 
or to exaggerate it. It is a military 
disaster—a terrible military disaster— 
but I think we may say it is no more. 
It is not a military defeat arising from 
the failing energies or resources of the 
country. It is from accidental and, at 
this moment, not clearly understood 
circumstances that the calamity has 
arisen. I have no information to give 
your Lordships which is not in your 
possession by the usual means of in- 
telligence; and it would, I think, be 
desirable that no one should hazard an 
opinion as to the causes of the disaster 
until we receive those official and authen- 
tic accounts which are, of course, now 
on their way. Nothing, indeed, at this 
moment, is certain respecting this sad 
occurrence except the valour of our 
troops. They have shown, in this diffi- 
culty—as they have ever shown—the 
utmost devotion and bravery. Those 
who have fallen will be remembered, 
and will be mourned; but we must not 
forget the exhibition of heroic valour 
by those who have been spared. At this 
moment, I am sure, the recollection of 
those 80 men, who, for 12 hours in 
a forlorn hope, kept at bay 4,000 
of the enemy, and ultimately repulsed 
them, will prove that the stamina and 
valour of the English soldiery have not 
diminished. All I will now say, on the 
part of the Government, is that we shall 
avail ourselves of every possible means 
to place before your Lordships all the 
information that reaches us. My noble 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies has given Notice that in a 
few days—I am in hopes on Saturday 
next, but certainly on Monday—you will 
have the Papers which will complete 
the history of these events. I cgn fur- 
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ther assure your Lordships that we are 
taking measures, in conjunction with 
those who are intrusted with these 
matters, to put our troops and the 
Colony in a position of security. The 
reinforcements which we are sending to 
the Cape are in numbers much beyond 
what have been applied for by the Gene- 
ral in command; and I think we may 
expect to see that affairs in South Af- 
rica assume a very different aspect 
from that which they bear at present. 
My Lords, had it not been for this 
melancholy incident, the slight allusion 
which, in deference to your Lordships, 
I should have had to make in my state- 
ment to-day to the state of our foreign 
relations would, I think, by all candid 
minds, have been considered satisfactory. 
The progress in the accomplishment of 
the provisions of the Berlin Treaty— 
which all of us, whatever may be our 
general opinions—must wish to be the 
foundation of an enduring peace in 
Europe, has been regular, certain, and 
considerable. The great majority of the 
provisions of that Treaty have now been 
carried into effect. By the Supplemental 
Convention which was signed between 
the Porte and the Emperor of Russia 
very recently, the last traces of the Treaty 
of San Stefano have been abolished; 
and I believe I may say that at this mo- 
ment the Russian Army has commenced 
its retrograde movement, which will re- 
sult in the complete evacuation of the 
Dominions of the Sultan. The provision 
which had been made for the exchange 
of territories in Asia between the belli- 
gerents has already been fully accom- 
plished. The arrangement with regard 
to the boundary of Montenegro—a most 
difficult part of the settlement—has been 
carried into complete effect, and Podgo- 
ritza and Strailetz have been relinquished 
without bloodshed and without those in- 
cidents of horror as were anticipated by 
some. Again, the occupation of Bosnia 
has been accomplished, and tranquillity 
reigns in that Province. The tranquil- 
lity of Crete is complete, and I have 
reason to hope, and indeed to believe, 
that the institutions established in that 
island obtain the confidence of persons 
of all classes and creeds. The nego- 
tiations for the rectification of the boun- 
daries of Greece have already com- 
menced, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Berlin. ith 
regard to other diplomatic incidents 


The Earl of Beaconsfield 


{LORDS} 
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which are, in a certain degree, connected 


with the Treaty of Berlin—or at least with . 


the general settlement then devised— 
I think there has been some rather harsh 
measure dealt out to the Sultan in the 
insinuations—which have been rather 
profuse—against his sincerity or ability 
to carry into effect those reforms in his 
Asiatic Dominions upon which the pros- 
perity of his Kingdom and his own power 
mainly depend. We should not forget 
that the Sultan has had the most difficult 
task in the world engaging his energies 
at the moment when he was called upon 
or expected to exercise those energies on 
other points. He has had to free his 
dominions from a conquering and in- 
vading host, and that has naturally 
absorbed his energies and his resources. 
It must not be forgotten that during all 
this period the Sultan has had to main- 
tain an army of 300,000 disciplined 
men with an exhausted Treasury. But, 
notwithstanding these circumstances, 
the communications and arrangements 
that have taken place between Her 
a Government and the Porte 
have been of a satisfactory charac- 
ter; and I have learnt to-day that the 
Imperial Commission which was insti- 
tuted by the Sultan himself to con- 
sider and report on the changes which 
should be made in the government of 
the various Provinces of his Dominions, 
has drawn up its Report and sent it in to 
the General Council of State. During 
this period, there has been more than one 
instance in which the Sultan has shown 
his anxiety to act in the spirit of those 
principles of reform which he had pro- 
claimed — such as the nomination of 
Midhat Pacha for a period of five years 
to the government of Syria—this being 
an indication of the policy to be pursued 
throughout the various Provinces of the 
Turkish Empire. My Lords, I have 
little to say beyond what I have already 
said respecting the Island of Oypaut 
Last year I made a statement on what I 
considered the highest authority—that of 
the Admiral commanding in those waters, 
and of the distinguished soldier now in 
command of the Island, and the personal 
experience of some of my Colleagues. I 
wish to enter into no controversy on the 
subject. Time brings truth, and I be- 
lieve the opinion of the country at the 
present moment has been enlightened 
generally on the subject. There are, how- 
ever, two points which I think it my duty 
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to place before the House in connection 
with the subject of Cyprus. First of all, 
it will be satisfactory for your Lordships 
to learn that the question respecting 
the public domains, which, when the 
Convention was first entered into, was 
necessarily unsettled, has now been 
settled entirely to the satisfaction of 
Her Majesty’s Government; and the 
whole of those domains—with the ex- 
ception, of course, of the private estates 
of the Sultan—have been placed in their 
hands. The other point which I hope 
will be considered not less satisfactory 
is the one of revenue. Those who 
anticipated that in undertaking the re- 
sponsibility of occupying Cyprus for 
great political objects we were entailing 
a vast burden on this country will 
learn with satisfaction that the revenue 
of Cyprus, even in the first year, will 
have not only paid the whole of the ex- 
penses of its government, but will leave 
no inconsiderable surplus. There is 


every prospect that the surplus, not 
only in this year but in subsequent 
years, will furnish the means by which 
those public works may be carried out 
which are necessary to secure the pros- 
perity of what I must look upon as a 
very valuable acquisition. 


My Lords, 
in giving your Lordships this slight 
sketch of what has occurred in the 
Ievant, I cannot resist the temptation 
to call your Lordships’ attention to the 
great services of Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople. My Lords, that 
gentleman belongs to a different political 
connection from myself; and therefore I 
speak with the sincerity of one who 
wishes to do justice to the eminent ser- 
vices of one who has been, and may be 
again, my political opponent. I do not 
know any man in whom there has been 
a rarer or more complete combination 
of two great qualities — energy and 


. patience—than in Sir Henry Layard. 


He is a man of great resource, and I 
venture to call the attention of your 
Lordships to him on this occasion, be- 
cause I know that his health has broken 
down under his great exertions and 
sacrifices, and he must—I hope only for 
a time—leave the scene of his exertions 
and efforts. My Lords, I wish I could 
at this moment give you an authorita- 
tive intimation that from our experience 
as a Government we hope and believe 
that the commercial depression of this 
country has materially abated. Still, I 





venture to say that I think there are 
some indications of improvement, and 
that we have seen the worst of a de- 
pression scarcely equalled for the period 
of its duration. Iam unwilling to ex- 
press myself in any phrase which might 
mislead; but there is one point con- 
nected with this matter upon which I 
may speak with confidence. I wish to 
express my admiration of the sincere 
and spontaneous spirit of benevolence 
which has animated the country gene- 
rally in encountering this great distress. 
The resources of this country, both 
moral and material, have been em- 
ployed in a surpassing manner with re- 
ference to this calamity. My Lords, it 
becomes me now to call your attention 
to those measures which it is our inten- 
tion to submit for your consideration. 
But, my Lords, before I touch upon 
that point, there is one subject to which 
I have omitted to call your attention in 
what I have already said. I refer to 
the state of affairs in Afghanistan. Her 
Majesty’s Government have the satis- 
faction of feeling that the object of 
their interference in that country has 
been completely accomplished. We are 
now in possession of the three great 
highways which connect Afghanistan 
with India, and I hope that this coun- 
try will remain in possession of those 
three great highways. We have secured 
the object for which the expedition was 
undertaken ; we have secured that Fron- 
tier which will, I hope and believe, 
render our Indian Empire invulnerable ; 
and we have attained that object in a 
mannor which will trench as little as 
possible upon the independence and self- 
government of Afghanistan. My Lords, 
I will now mention those measures which 
we shall ask you to consider during the 
course of the present Session. Tho 
first measure, which will be introduced 
in the other House of Parliament, will 
be the Mutiny Bill. Your Lordships 
are well aware that for many years tho 
old Mutiny Bill has been the subject of 
severe, and, in my opinion, in somo 
respects too, not unjust criticism. Some 
clauses are obsolete; they are not 
adapted to the period in which we live. 
The subject has been now well con- 
sidered, and it is our intention to intro- 
duce a complete measure, which, while 
preserving the Constitutional control of 
Parliament over the Army, will be in 
its nature of the character of a Military 
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Code. The Bill as drawn will be in 
harmony with the recommendations of 
Parliamentary Committees, and with 
the views of those who have deeply 
studied the subject. The next measure 
we shall ask Parliament to consider will 
be a code of a different character—the 
Consolidation of the Criminal Law. A 
Bill will be brought in which will deal 
completely with that subject, and which 
has, in fact, been drawn up by a Com- 
mission of Her Majesty’s Judges; and 
although neither this nor the other 
House of Parliament will for a moment 
lose their power of amending or criti- 
cizing its composition, still it will be a 
source of confidence and satisfaction to 
them to know by what means the Bill 
has been drawn up, and that there is no 
statement, or arrangement, or condition, 
or proviso contained in it, which has not 
been the result of the deep thought and 
consideration of the most learned autho- 
rities in the land. The next subject 
which we shall wish to have the opinion 
of Parliament upon, and which may 
probably be introduced first in this 
House, is one that deeply interests, at 
the present moment, the people of this 
country—that is, the Law of Bankruptcy. 
A measure will be brought in which 
will, I trust, be more successful than 
previous measures of the kind; it has 
had the greatest pains taken in its pre- 
paration, and I believe it is one which 
will meet the pressing requirements of 
the country. There will also be a Bill 
for amending the law as to Summary 
Jurisdiction. Your Lordships are aware 
that the Railway Commission expires 
this year, and therefore you will not be 
surprised that it is necessary to intro- 
duce a Bill on that subject. Then there 
is a Bill for establishing County Boards 
in England; and, at the same time, one to 
reform and amend the Grand Jury Laws 
of Ireland. There will be a Valuation 
Bill also introduced, and a Poor Law 
Amendment Bill for Scotland. My Lords, 
on the next occasion when Her Majesty 
shall be graciously pleased to address 
this House, either in person or by Her 
Commissioners, I shall be happy in- 
deed if I can feel that all these Bills 
have been passed into law. I may say, 
my Lords, that these measures do not 
by any means include all the questions 
with which Her Majesty’s Government 
are ready to deal, and in fact are, if 
necessary and opportunity is offered to 


The Earl of Beaconsfield 


{LORD§} 
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them, prepared to deal. But expe- 
rience has shown us that it is necessary 
to be moderate in these matters, and 
your Lordships are well aware that 
the increased spirit of criticism in “ an- 
other place” renders the passage of 
Bills more difficult than it formerly was. 
My Lords, I have now fulfilled my pro- 
mise of making you acquainted, in 
accordance with the wholesome Consti- 
tutional custom, with the general views 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and the 
general proposals which they mean to 
submit to you; and all I ask and hope 
is that with the assistance of your wisdom 
they may be carried into law, and may 
prove beneficial and useful to the country. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
think the course taken by the noble Earl 
in making the statement he has just 
made to the House is a bg ped fair 
and convenient one; and I have to 
thank the noble Earl for his courtesy in 
communicating to me his intention to 
take that course. My Lords, at the 
opening of Parliament, remarking on 
the Queen’s Speech, I said that I could, 
without any great inconvenience, wait 
until February to learn what Bills were 
to be introduced, and I am glad I have not 
agitated myself very much on the sub- 
ject in the interval. Several of the Bills 
now announced by the noble Earl are 
useful, and I certainly agree with the 
noble Earl in the hope that they may 
be satisfactorily dealt with during the 
Session. Some of the Bills have been 
before this and the other House of Par- 
liament on former occasions ; but one— 
the County Boards Bill—is new to us, 
and I should be rather afraid, unless 
considerable alteration has been made 
in the Bill as presented to the House of 
Commons last year, that we could not 
see our way to pass it ourselves. There 
is one feature of the list which I heartily 
endorse—that dealing with Bankruptcy 
—which subject it is impossible, I think, 
not to deal with after the very remark- 
able Memorial which has lately been 
presented on the subject. ‘With regard 
to the Railway Commission, I think the 
occasion is one of very considerable im- 
portance, not only to the railways, but 
to the community at large. But what 
I very much rejoice at is that there is no 
announcement of a Bill, and no indica- 
tion of any attempt to meet a very natu- 
ral, but I think a very unreasonable, 
wish on the part of a good many of the 


























community to introduce some panacea 
for the general depression to which the 
noble Earl has alluded. Any such mea- 
sure would be in violation of those prin- 
ciples of political economy in which I am 
a sincere believer. The Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, indeed, has talked of 
‘the dead bones of political economy,” 
but perhaps it was out of deference to 
the feelings which unfortunately exist 
in some of the Colonies with which he is 
connected; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House of Com- 
mons has taken public occasion to dis- 
courage the idea that Her Majesty’s 
Government had any intention to yield 
to the temptation to meet any popular 
cry on this subject. The abla Earl 
has informed us of the general state 
of our external affairs, and especially 
of that which has occupied the at- 
tention of the public so long — the 
Berlin Treaty. find myself in some 
difficulty in approaching that subject. 
There was a time when the Opposition 
proposed to itself the duty and privilege 
of criticizing the acts of the Government. 
There has lately been a desire to take 
away that liberty. If we talk of what 
has passed, we are begged to let by- 
gones alone, and not to waste any time 
in discussing historical reminiscences. 
If we speculate on the future we subject 
ourselves to ridicule, not altogether un- 
deserved. But if we wish to speak of 
the present, we frequently find that it is 
concealed from us; and if we complain 
of concealment, we are immediately ac- 
cused of using personal language. As 
to the virulence of abuse with which 
we are charged by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, it does not appear to me 
to vary very much from language 
which I have heard ever since I have 
been in public life. I think that even 
in this august House I have heard 
Lord Lyndhurst, the late Lord Derby, 
and Lord Ellenborough attack a Liberal 
Government with a great deal of energy 
and power. I am not quitesure I have not 
heard even some of my noble Friends 
opposite speak of the late Government 
in a manner not absolutely overflowing 
with the milk of human kindness. One 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
has thought fit in the last few weeks 
—I might say in the last few days— 
to describe us as an ambitious, un- 
scrupulous, and unpatriotic Opposi- 
tion. There is ono subject to which I 
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must refer connected with the Eastern 
Question. It is the rejection of the 
Berlin Memorandum. read in the 
newspapers that on Tuesday the First 
Lord of the Admiralty introduced the 
subject into his speech at Westminster, 
and is reported to have said that the 
course pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in respect to the Berlin Memo- 
randum was 


“not questioned by the Leader of the Liberal 
Party in the House of Commons, but was de- 
liberately approved of by Lord Granville him- 
self in the House of Lords.” 


I think this hardly represents the course 
I took in regard to the Berlin Memoran- 
dum, and I will refer your Lordships to 
Hansard for whatI really did say. Your 
Lordships will find that on the 31st July, 
1876, I am reported thus— 


“T stated in the House a month ago that I 
could give no opinion till I had seen the docu- 
ment. After reading that paper, I agree that it 
would not have been wise to accede to that docu- 
As to the substance, I think that, 
asa whole, it was not acceptable ; but, as some- 
times is the case, the reasons given for objecting 
to everything in it do not appear to me sound, 
and in no case do I think it was wise to drop the 
matter so completely. .... TI cannot say that 
the war has broken out in consequence of the 
refusal of the Berlin proposals, unaccompanied 
by any suggestion from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for any other policy. But, on the other 
hand, it is impossible for them to deny that this 
may be the case.”—[3 Hansard, ccxxxi. 89-90.] 


I find from the Papers that the objections 
I then made to the rejection of the Ber- 
lin Memorandum, without proposing any 
suggestions of our own, were exactly 
those which the French Government 
so forcibly urged. I have done with 
that subject, but I have thought it of 
sufficient importance to correct an unin- 
tentional mistake of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. Well, but I find it has 
been very often said that we on this side 
of the House could have but little title 
to criticize the policy of the Government 
on the Eastern Question; because, as 
Mr. Smith said on the same occasion, 
we had no policy at all, or, if we had a 
policy, it was that of letting matters 

ift, or of joining hands with Russia 
and fighting Turkey. That is not an 
accurate statement of the case; for I find 
that in February, 1877, I expressed my 
fear that the Emperor of Russia, 
strengthened by the part we had taken 
in the Conference, might act upon his 
declaration at Moscow, and go to war. 
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I said that I, for one, should deeply de- 
plore it—such a thing would be preg- 
nant with inconvenience and danger. 
The remedy suggested—that we alone 
should join with Russia in the work— 
though it, perhaps, might a little miti- 
gate, would go a very short way to 
diminish, those dangers and those incon- 
veniences. I then quoted the principles 
laid down by Sir Stafford Northcote and 
Mr. Cross, the latter saying that the 
time was come when this country should 
refuse to be put off with paper currency ; 
they should demand to be paid in solid 
coin. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said— 

**T believe it to be impossible really to secure 
the peace of Europe unless you take steps to im- 
prove the administration of the Provinces of 
Turkey. As long as you leave that door open 
—as long as you do nothing to remove the 
causes of those disturbances—any peace you 
may secure for the moment will be a hollow 
peace, no better than putting a piece of sticking- 
plaster upon a wound when there is festering 
matter beneath.” 

Grounding my appeal on those words, 
I urged upon the Government that if 
they would use their influence to per- 
suade Europe as one body to come for- 
ward and insist, as they had a moral 
and just right to do, that Turkey shall 
perform her promises, they would suc- 
cessfully deal with the danger which 
remains. [3 Jfansard, ccxxxii. 30.] 
This might be a good or it might be a 
bad policy; but it was certainly not a 
policy of letting things drift or of join- 
ing Russia alone against Turkey; and 
it was a policy of which I have as much 
right to assert that it would have been 
successful as the noble Earl the Prime 
Minister, then the First Lord of the 
Treasury, had to assert, as he did last 
summer, that a policy of a diametrically 
opposite character, which, notwithstand- 
ing his great Parliamentary strength, 
he did not adopt, would have succeeded. 
And the case is still stronger as against 
the policy which was adopted and which 
failed in preventing the war. It is said 
that we might not have succeeded in ob- 
taining the co-operation of Europe. But 
we were considered the obstacles to that 
co-operation; and it appears from the 
Blue Books that Austria herself made a 
proposal to that effect; that Italy was in 
favour of it; that France urged it; and 
that the German Emperor twice stated 
to the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) that without it no success 
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would be obtained. It was said that 
such a policy might lead to war. I be- 
lieve the risk to have been infinitesimal ; 
but remember that what you said and 
what you did brought the country to the 
brink of war in Europe, and has indi- 
rectly led to war in Asia. The noble 
Earl has given us some information 
with regard to the execution of the 
Berlin Treaty ; and he has said, with 
perfect truth, that it would be the desire 
of all of us that peace should ensue, and 
that a satisfactory settlement should be 
adopted by Europe. Then he gave us 
some facts, as considerable steps that 
had been taken with regard to the ful- 
filment of that Treaty. I do not deny 
that something has been done. When 
the Government take some credit to 
themselves for having strengthened 
Turkey by taking away from her Pro- 
vinces not alluded to in the San Stefano 
Treaty, but which they say were really 
sources of weakness to her, I quite 
agree with the noble Earl that, so far as 
that strengthening process is concerned, 
the Berlin Treaty has been completely 
carried out. But as to the Greek Fron- 
tier question, it appears to me that it 
has been left very much in the hands 
of the French Government, and has 
not been sufficiently attended to by 
Her Majesty’s Government. I think 
the Russians are likely to leave Turkish 
territory at the time appointed, but 
when that happens the difficulty will 
arise as to what is to be done in the 
territory South of the Balkans—the new 
Turkey in Europe with some 60,000 
square miles and some 6,000,000 of in- 
habitants; and the question which I 
should like to have answered is whether 
there is likely to be a peaceable transfer 
of the country to the Turkish Govern- 
ment—whether that Government will 
take possession by the free-will of the 
Bulgarians, and if, not, whether they 
will do so by force ?—or whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have been en- 
gaged in any negotiations respecting a 
joint occupation which they themselves 
refused before the war, and which might 
have prevented it? The noble Earl inci- 
dentally alluded to the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention. There is one point in connec- 
tion with that Convention, and that is the 
liability in the future, and in all circum- 
stances, to do that which we might have 
done during the last war, with everything 
in our favour, but which we did not do 


















—namely, to defend the Asiatic Pro- 
vinces of Turkey. I imagine that our 
liabilities remain just as they did, and 
therefore I come to the question of re- 
form. I have read with interest the Cor- 
respondence on that subject which has 
taken place between the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) and the 
Turkish Government; but the demands 
of the noble Marquess have been met 
with a non possumus. The despatch of the 
Turkish Minister is throughout an argu- 
ment against doing what Her Majesty’s 
Government proposed should be done; 
and what was the rejoinder? I ex- 
pected to find a vigorous reply to the 
objections raised by the Porte; but, on 
the contrary, the noble Marquess labours 
to prove how wrong he was, and how 
right the Turk is. As the Turk did not 
require to be told this, it is difficult not 
to think that the despatch was not ad- 
dressed to him, but was meant for home 
consumption, to convince us that the 
failure was not complete. As regards 
Cyprus, I would like to know why 
the Government of that Island is under 
the Foreign Office and not the Colo- 
nial Office. I cannot understand why 
this Island should not have been placed 
under that Department. The Colonial 
Office has had great experience in the 
civil administration of our mili 
ponte; men of remarkable ability at the 
ead of that Department have had to 
deal with an infinite number of Crown 
Colonies; and I cannot understand why, 
with the machinery at its command, the 
Colonial Office should not take charge 
of Cyprus. The only reason that might 
be suggested for not adopting that 
course is that it was not really a 
Colony, and that, therefore, it could not 
be placed under the Colonial Office; but 
surely that is hardly a sufficient reason. 
I am aware that Cyprus is not a colony. 
I am aware that we hired Cyprus on an 
uncertain tenure. I know that there are 
questions with regard to the right of 
- foreigners, and that other difficulties 
may arise; but be that as it may, you 
must, for a long or a short time, govern 
Cyprus as a Crown Colony; andI think 
it would have been wise if Sir Garnet 
Wolseley had had all the advantages of 
the additional knowlege of the Colonial 
Office to guise him in the civil adminis- 
tration o rus. I have a little mis- 


trust as to the information which the 
Government get about the Island of 
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rus. It was said by the Govern- 
ment that, before acquiring Oyprus, 
they had adequate information on the 
subject; but a gentleman who accom- 
panied Sir Garnet Wolseley has stated 
that he went out without any adequate 
information whatever. That statement 
has been published, and I am not aware 
that it has been contradicted. At all 


| events, I made a very earnest appeal to 


the Government whether, as there was a 
doubt in the matter, it would not be pos- 
sible to delay sending the troops toCyprus 
until they had adequate information as 
to the healthiness of the Island. My 
noble Friend the Lord President of the 
Council (the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon) answered me that the opinion of 
Government was that the mortality and 
disease was three-fifths better than in 
Europe, and even Italy; that the Go- 
vernment had received information that 
the climate was of a healthy character. 
They sent out 8,000 Indian troops, 
who had nothing to do except to wive 
this most unfortunate peoblemn in a 
way which we all now more or less 
know. The Government have not been 
careful in getting information. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty recently 
read a very glowing account of Cyprus 
from Sir Garnet Wolseley. I have heard 
it said that he was the only man in the 
Island who held such a good opinion of 
it. Ihave the greatest respect for Sir 
Garnet Wolseley as a soldier, but I am 
not so sure of his authority as a sanitary 
officer. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
was quite triumphant because he was 
one week on the Island without his 
health entirely giving way. The Prime 
Minister has pledged himself that be- 
fore next July there will be harbour 
accommodation in Cyprus sufficient for 
British commerce. I am not sanguine 
as to that pledge being fulfilled. Mr. 
Brassey, who has gone out and written 
most impartially on the subject, says 
there is no harbour in Cyprus, al- 
though a coaling station may be es- 
tablished in Famagosta. We have the 
official authority of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty that it is possible to make 
an excellent harbour for very little 
money indeed at Famagosta. Infor- 
mation which I have received from a 
professional man who has resided in 
the Island tends to show that it is a 
place of a pestilential character, and 
that it isa most unhealthy resort; and 
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my informant feels pretty sure that if 
the intention is carried out of making a 
coaling station there, when the Fleet 
arrives every man of the Fleet will be 
found to be down with fever. He saysit 
would be more economical to create a new 
harbour in any other part of the Island. I 
am inclined the more to believe that this 
is the case because Sir Garnet Wolseley 
himself describes Famagosta as a most 
unhealthy part of the Island. We are, it 
seems, to have on the coast an harbour 
in a pestilential climate, and a place 
darmes on the plateau of a mountain 
higher than the mountains of either 
Wales or Scotland. Let us hope that 
all this is to be done, as has been said, 
for a very small sum, and that we are 
not going to spend hundreds of thou- 
sands. The noble Earl asks us to wait 
for information. But time goes on. 
Some of us will not live very much 
longer, and, in the meantime, we should 
like some information. It would be 
satisfactory to us if the Government 
would present to Parliament the Report 
of the Committee of the Cabinet that 
went out to investigate the Island, the 
Reports of the head of the medical staff, 
and the medical Returns. My Lords, it 
is a matter of regret to me that I was 
not able to share in the great debate 
and division with regard to the Afghan 
War. Iam not going to re-open that 
debate, or to refer at any length to the 
question again; inasmuch as after the 
very decisive majority which resulted on 
that division, it would hardly seem cour- 
teous to your Lordships to do so; but I 
should like to say that one thing par- 
ticularly struck me—namely, that the 
greater part of the debate seemed to 
turn on the want of foresight of pre- 
vious Governments of India. Now, it 
seems to me that when the noble Earl 
the last Governor General (the Earl of 
Northbrook) received from the Govern- 
ment at home instructions to carry outa 
new policy, he informed the Government 
that the adoption of this new policy 
would very much alter our relations 
with the Afghan Government; that the 
Ameer was perfectly sure to see through 
any sham pretext; and spoke of the pro- 
bability of throwing him into the arms 
of Russia. I do not see any want of 
foresight there. The facts we now know 
—that our relations would be altered 
and probably a war ensue — are as 


predicted by the noble Earl, Then 
Earl Granville 
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it has been said that the predictions 
of the Opposition in regard to the 
British Army in Afghanistan have not 
been carried out, pe that in the place 
of disaster and defeat we have victory; 
but it has never been alleged that if 
properly handled and commanded our 
troops could not go through Afghanistan, 
but the contrary has been maintained, 
not only by General Durand 20 years 
ago, but by Lord Lawrence, in the first 
letter he wrote this autumn, by Lord 
Grey still more strongly, and also 
by Lord Northbrook. The result has 
shown, indeed, that our. brave troops 
have earned the distinction which at- 
taches to them in a remarkable de- 
gree; and if there has not been so 
much fighting as they might have 
wished, shies has still been ample oppor- 
tunity for the display of the utmost 
valour and skill. The noble Earl said 
our scientific Frontier was assured. But 
the question is what we are to do now, 
when our difficulties are really begin- 
ning? I hope he adheres to his assur- 
ance that this can be done with a 
diminution instead of an increase of 
troops required on the Frontier. He 
said our object was to have an inde- 
pendent and friendly Afghanistan. 

Viscount HALIFAX : Friendly and 
strong. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Well, that is a 
point on which I wish to know some- 
thing. Does this not entirely destroy 
the strength and friendliness of Afghan- 
istan ? 

THz Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
Perhaps the noble Ear! will allow me to 
give the correct words. I never used 
the word ‘strength,’ or the epithets 
‘“‘strong”’ and “friendly.” I said that 
I trusted our arrangement would be con- 
sistent with an independent and self- 
governing Afghanistan. 

Eart GRANVILLE: But will it be 
so? Have we not produced anarchy in 
the country, and set the people against 
us? What are the intentions of the 
Government? Some of the most ardent 
opponents of our foreign policy think it 
necessary to occupy the country in its 
entirety. I should like to know whether 
the Government have had any commu- 
nications with the Russian Government; 
whether those communications have led 
to any result, and whether it can be 
communicated? My Lords, when your 
Lordships assembled in December last, 
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I expressed my great surprise that so 
t and critical a question as the war 
in South Africa should have been en- 
tirely overlooked and omitted from Her 
Majesty’s Speech, and I was still more 
surprised that the noble Earl the Prime 
Minister following and answering me 
did not make the slightest allusion to 
the subject. It really looked as if the 
Government were hardly alive to the 
gravity of one of the most anxious 
questions which have arisen for years 
connected with our Colonies. The dread- 
ful calamity which has occurred has dis- 
pelled any apathy or indifference in any 
quarter. The marvellous organization 
of modern journalism, assisted by steam 
and electricity, has for one of its results 
that an eat joy or great calamit 
strikes Gut baal of Mao peibaties nA 
if they were one and the same man. 
The First Lord of the Treasury care- 
fully and wisely abstained from treating 
this question controversially. I freely 
admit that this disaster, great as it is, 
does not necessarily affect the question 
of the justice or policy of the war; 
although, of course, it raises questions as 
to how it ought to be carried on. But 
it has called the attention of the public 
to the matter in all its bearings, and 
when the proper time comes I am 
sure that Her Majesty’s Government, 
as much as any other, will desire 
that the gravest consideration should be 
given to all the antecedent circumstances 
as bearing on the present state of affairs 
and on our future policy. I may state, 
in no hostility to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—I may state generally what ap- 
pears to me to have been the state of 
circumstances, as far as can be gathered 
from the Papers delivered at the end of 
July, from the newspapers, and from 
an exceedingly cursory perusal I have, 
through the courtesy of the Colonial 
Office, been enabled to have, a few 
hours ago, of the Papers laid this 
evening on the Table of the House. 
There is one question which is sepa- 
rate from this incident, but which 
is intimately connected with the whole 
subject, and that is the position of a 
colony as to its Government. There is 
the old Cape Colony, with the power of 
self-government and the duty of self- 
defence; but if it has not power to 
defend itself it can come to the Imperial 
Government, and then the Imperial 
Government would consider if it would 
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give assistance, and, if so, on what 
terms. It so happens, however—and 
it is a strange anomaly—that we are 
now forcing troops on the Cape Colony, 
and a responsible Minister has remon- 
strated against that. This is not a 
satisfactory state of things. With re- 
gard to Natal, there are a very small 
number of White inhabitants, and an 
enormous number of Black subjects of 
the Queen, who have been attracted 
by the safety of your Government; and 
you must keep absolute power over 
those two bodies, and if you do that you 
are bound to protect them. The Queen’s 
Government has been carried on there 
for some years, and I think I may 
venture to appeal to those noble Lords 
who have been Secretaries of State for 
the Colonies whether it is not one of the 
most remarkable things that the Go- 
vernment has been carried on—and 
carried on with tranquillity—with a com- 
e-, small number of White in- 

abitants and something like 200,000 
Blacks. But in regard to the policy we 
have adopted towards the Zulus, it must 
not be forgotten for how many years, 
whatever may be the adverse opinion 
formed as to the mode in’ which he 
annexed the Transvaal, and changed 
his policy towards the Zulus, the ser- 
vices of Sir Theophilus Shepstone in 
the administration of Native affairs 
in Natal have been invaluable. Sir 
Bartle Frere is a man of the highest 
character, of great ability, and great 
experience. From a Memorandum 
written by him in defence of the policy 
of the Government in Afghanistan, and 
which probably had a great share in 
determining that policy, it is quite clear 
what his general views are with regard 
to a Frontier policy for our great De- 
pendencies. He is not disposed to be 
content with existing Frontiers, but is 
disposed to extend them. It is evi- 
dent that he thinks that in the case 
of any possible future difficulty it is 
better to go at once to the most 
decisive measures, even if those mea- 
sures involve war. He has a strong 
opinion that it is necessary to have a 
predominating influence over all neigh- 
bouring States—over all States adjoining 
our own. This policy with regard to 
India has been approved of by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and sanctioned 
by this House; and this is the policy 
which has been adopted at the Cape. 
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It is a policy which would certainly find 
favour with the Colonists of the Cape, 
who like the lavish expenditure of a 
large British force, and would be de- 
lighted with a war carried on at the 
expense of the Imperial Government 
and with Imperial troops. In the 
ultimatum to Cetewayo—and no one can 
deny that it was nothing less than a 
declaration of war, for acceptance of it 
was impossible—the first point touched 
upon was the international grievance— 
the taking away of two women from 
British territory who had escaped in 
consequence of a charge of adultery, 
the forcing two surveyors to sit down but 
without further injury, and a raid into 
adisputed territory. It is impossible to 
imagine that such things as these should 
be the cause of an immediate recourse to 
war. If we dealt in this manner with all 
our Dependencies, with savages in their 
own immediate neighbourhood, we shall 
soon be at war in all quarters of the 
world. Then, as to the King of Zulu- 
land himself, no doubt he is a monster, 
and the system of government adopted 
by him is indefensible. But I leave it 
to your Lordships to say how far we 
ought to go to war to introduce good 
government in a barbarous State when 
there is no chance of our Army remain- 
ing there to enforce it. I can quite 
conceive that the presence of an enor- 
mous army of 40,000 armed—and not 
inefficiently armed—men, is a great 
danger to the Colony. It is a point on 
which I give no opinion at present as 
to the best way with which it can be 
dealt; but, as a measure of justice, 
‘it is questionable by what abstract 
right you could demand that the whole 
army should be disbanded in the face 
of the Native enemies of the King 
and the hostility of the Boers. Now, 
as to the reinforcements, there is a 
matter on which I have some doubt, and 
which requires to be hereafter explained. 
It is this:—In No. 83a, paragraphs 2 
and 8, General Thesiger, on the 14th of 
September, asks for more officers, and 
says that an addition of two regiments 
would be essential, and that the presence 
of a cavalry regiment would be of enor- 
mous advantage ; and Sir Bartle Frere, 
on the 23rd of September, says— 


“‘T find that the urgency of supporting 
General Thesiger’s request is much greater even 
than I supposed. I trust there will be no delay 
in complying with his request to its full extent.” 


Earl Granville 
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As I understand, the answer of Her 
Majesty’s Government was that they 
did not see the necessity of sending 
those troops. 

THE quzess or SALISBURY : 
Troops were sent. . 

East GRANVILLE: I think that 
was afterwards. The answer at the 
time to which I refer was in the nega- 
tive. Her Majesty’s Government did 
not see the necessity of sending the 
troops. But, in order that there ma 
be no mistake on this point, I will a 
Her Majesty’s Government whether the 
two infantry regiments and the regiment 
of cavalry were sent out ? 

Eart CADOGAN : Not the cavalry. 

Eart GRANVILLE: That is ex- 
actly what I understand. I could un- 
derstand Her Majesty’s Government 
saying—‘‘ We leave the matter in your 
hands, and we send you all you desire ;” 
but Her Majesty’s Government seem to 
have continued their objection to the 
war, and to have sent out just enough 
troops to enable the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to tell us, as he did the other 
night, that General Lord Chelmsford 
had enough troops for the purpose, and 
yet they deprived him of the cavalry 
regiment which he said was of enormous 
importance. This is what I cannot un- 
derstand, and it certainly requires some 
future explanation. But this—the first 
day when Parliament meets after this 
disaster, unequalled for so many years— 
is not the time for squabbling whether 
Her Majesty’s Government is to blame, 
or the local Government, or the military 
authorities are to blame. I must say 
that I think there is great danger in the 
sort of language which Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government are in the habit 
of using as to the desirableness of the 
extension of our Empire. I was sur- 
prised when I saw within the last few 
weeks that the Colonial Secretary had 
actually boasted that the policy of the 
Government was annexation in all parts 
of the world. I think that language of 
that sort, backed up by language about 
the extension of the Empire, has a ten- 
dency to encourage our Representatives 
abroad to think that any go-a-head 
policy on their part is likely to meet 
with the approval of the Government. 
But, my "pt what we have now espe- 
cially to consider is not the past, the 
present, or even the future policy of the 
Government. The question is what can 
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be done to deal in the best way with 
what the noble Earl has justly described 
as a sad calamity. I do not wish to take 
a desponding view of the state of affairs 
in South Africa ; but it is certainly ex- 
ceedingly grave. There is one point which 
is exceedingly satisfactory. I mean that 
wonderful defence of the fortified post 
at Rourke’s Drift. I am not sure that 
that successful resistance has not been 
the means of saving both the Colonies in 
‘that part of Africa from destruction ; 
and it is a defence which will teach the 
Zulus that however successful they may 
be in an ambuscade, or in an expedition 
carefully prepared, it is very dangerous 
for them to face British troops in the 
open field or in any fortified position. 
As regards the Black population of Natal, 
who are nearly related to the Zulus, it 
seems to me that it was a very great 
fault to drill and train them to the use of 
arms. That is, I think, a great danger in 
the case of an uncivilized people like 
them; but it is impossible not to hope 
that their knowledge of the numerous 
blessings and benefits which they have 
derived from being under British govern- 
ment, and, on the other hand, their know- 
ledge of the cruelties, massacres, and 
despotism of the King in Zululand, will 
make them remain perfectly faithful 
and loyal to the Queen. That this may 
be the case I most heartily wish. It is 
unnecessary for me to add that Her 
Majesty’s Government may rely with 
the greatest confidence that we on this 
side of the House shall give our most 
hearty and cordial support to the best 
efforts which they can make, and most 
quickly make, in order to secure the 
safety of our gallant troops, and of 
all Her Majesty’s subjects in South 
Africa. 

Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, I will 
not follow the noble Earl in his dis- 
cussion of matters of policy connected 
with this unfortunate war, inasmuch as 
your Lordships have only this after- 
noon received Papers, a careful study of 
which is necessary before an accurate 
opinion can be formed as to the merits 
of the case. When the proper time 
comes for a review of the whole sub- 
ject I shall be perfectly willing to dis- 
cuss with the noble Earl all.the points 
which he has raised. The noble Earl 


has told us that he has only had the 
opportunity of glancing at these Papers 
cursorily ; but when he has further exa- 
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Thope, satisfactory explanatfon. Imiust, 
however, express my regret that thenoble | 
Earl should have assisted inthe dis- 
semination of the erroneous view that 
the reinforcements asked for by Lord 
Chelmsford were not granted him by 
Her Majesty’s Government in their en- 
tirety, or in the shape in which Lord 
Chelmsford asked for them. That this 
impression is an erroneous one will be 
shown by a Paper which has been laid 
on the Table this afternoon by my noble 
Friend the Under Secretary of State 
for War, containing a despatch from 
General Thesiger to the Secretary of 
State for War, which despatch has been 
inadvertently omitted from the Papers 
now in your Lordships’ hands. ‘The 
despatch, written at Pietermaritzburg, 
is in the following terms :— 


‘‘Sir,—I have the honour to enclose for 
your information a Memorandum showing the 
number of Imperial troops that will be neces- 
sary in the event of operations taking place 
against the Zulus, and how they would be pro- 
bably utilized. The Memorandum also shows 
the manner in which the officers already sent 
out on special service have been employed, and 
the necessity in the above contingency of their 
number being increased, likewise of officers of 
Transport Service being despatched.—I have, 
&e., ‘‘Frep. Tuesicer, L.-G. 


“Memorandum.—In the event of an inva- 
sion of Zululand being decided upon, I am of 
opinion that it will be necessary to operate on 
the five following lines:—1, Durban, Fort 
Williamson, on Tugela River; 2, Pietermaritz- 
burg, Grey Town, and Middle Drift, on Tugela 
River; 3, Ladysmith, Rourke’s Drift, on Buf- 
falo River; 4, Newcastle, Utrecht, Blood 
River; 5, Middleburg, Derby, Pongolo River. 
Each of the columns on these five lines ought 
to have a complete battalion of eight com- 
panies of British Infantry—five battalions. At 
the principal base of operations, Pietermaritz- 
burg, there should be a reserve of one battalion 
plus one depot company. At the intermediate 
bases of Durban and Fort Williamson, Grey 
Town, and Middle Drift, on Tugela River, 
Ladysmith and Rourke’s Drift, Newcastle, 
Utrecht, and Blood River, Middleburg, Derby, 
and Pongolo River, it will be necessary to leave 
a company for protection of stores and of our 
lines of communication. For this duty, there- 
fore, 12 companies will be required. With 
each column there should be a detachment of 
Royal Engineers. Two complete companies (or 
240 men) will not be in the least too large a re- 
inforcement, as there will necessarily be a very 
large amount of engineering work to be done 
with each of the five columns. It is most im- 
portant that companies should not be denuded 
of their officers by their being taken away for 
Staffemploy. It is absolutely certain that the 
number of Zulus opposed to us will be at least 
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in the proportion of 10 to 1 of ourtotal regular 
force ; and if a concentrated attack were made 
upon one of the columns before it had effected 
a junction with any of the others, this propor- 
tion might possibly rise to 30 or 40 to 1. e 
personal influence of company officers would 
under such circumstances be very valuable.” 


The General then goes on to state his 
requirements as to special service and 
other officers, and he concludes by giving 
a detailed list of the troops required, 
which is as follows :— 


Business of Parliament— 


Companies 
$6 Five columns ...0.0ccc000sce008 40 
Pietermaritzburg ......00..ee08 9 
Durban and Fort Williamson.... 2 
Grey Town and Middle Drift.... 2 
Ladismith and Rorke’s Drift .... 2 


Newcastle, Utrecht, and Blood 


River 
Middleberg, Derby, and Pongolo 


EMMIS i 5u 0645000 se veleaiss 506s 3 
Eee Or reey eae 3 
Lydenburg ....sscccsseecsecees 2 


Tot 66 
Eight battalions and two companies. 


Troops available. 


Battalions. 
Transvaal, 13th and 80th........ 2 
Cisvaal, 1-3rd, 1-24th, 2-24th, and 
RSE AE Fe ee & 
Required. Complete 
companies. 
Royal Engineers .....ceeeesees 
Available. 
ULE APEOUEN c's 5's 5 s'v 9 019550 op.0 0109 2 
Le eSAarrer re ee 0 
oo ES RRS 2 
N.-C. Officers and Men.......... 19,” 


Your Lordships will perceive that in this 
despatch there is no request for cavalry, 
and the only mention of it in the 
Papers is to be found in the passage 
quoted by the noble Earl opposite, in 
which Sir Bartle Frere records a state- 
ment of General Thesiger that cavalry 
would prove “‘of enormous advantage.” 
I think that when the Papers—which 
will be issued on Saturday, or on Mon- 
day at the latest—are examined, it 
will be found that-whatever may have 
been the shortcomings on the part of 
the Government in reference to this 
matter, there is one thing of which they 
cannot be accused—namely, of refusing 
to furnish the reinforcements which 
were asked for either by Sir Bartle 
Frere or by Lord Chelmsford. Although 
we have not yet received any official 
despatch from Sir Bartle Frere or Lord 
Chelmsford on the subject since the noti- 


Earl Cadogan 
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fication of the me Re of troops, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
received private information to the effect 
that they are both entirely satisfied not 
only with the character of the rein- 
forcements, but also with the complete- 
ness of the arrangements made for the 
troops. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, had I spoken on this subject a 
few days ago, I should have expressed 
my great regret at the outbreak of the 
war in Zululand. I should have ex- 
pressed my regret on account of the ex- 
pense which the war must involve, and 
still more the necessity it will impose 
on the Colonial Office of administer- 
ing the affairs of Zululand. I regret 
that the result of the war must be to 
transfer to our hands an entire territory 
which it is exceedingly difficult to 
manage under ordinary circumstances, 
which it will be still more difficult 
to govern under the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances that have occurred, and be- 
fore we are prepared to receive this new 
and weighty burden. The condition of 
Zululand is like a ball of sand—as soon 
as it is touched it will fall to pieces. I 
cannot, therefore, butfeel that had it been 
possible to tide over the present difficul- 
ties it would have been very judicious on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
have done so, as I believe the problem 
would have solved itself in the course of 
a very few years. But this unfortunate 
affair has greatly changed matters. We 
have now, in addition to our previous 
difficulties, to eos a very great re- 
verse and a very heavy loss of life ; and, 
what is worse in its political conse- 
quences, a great unsettlement of the 
Native mind throughout the whole of 
South Africa, and we might at any mo- 
ment be the witnesses of al] the horrors of 
a rising of the population of any part of 
the Colony. There is there an European 
community of some 18,000 or 20,000, 
in the face of a Native population of not 
less than 300,000; and in the Transvaal 
we have an European population of about 
40,000, in the midst of a Native popula- 
tion little short of 1,000,000. These are 
highly dangerous conditions, and one re- 
verse may endanger the whole of our fu- 
ture policy in South Africa and render it 
impossible to carry out the changes which 
are contemplated, and in which all par- 
ties are, I believe, agreed. But in the 
present position of affairs everything 
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must be merged in one single considera- 
tion—that the war must be pushed to the 
utmost, not only for the honour of our 
arms, but for the safety of the White 
communities in South Africa. There 
are, of course, two considerations in- 
volved in this as in every war. One, of 
course, is its prudence, and the other 
its justice. I think we should do wisely 
to wait for the Papers that are pro- 
mised by the Government as to the pru- 
dence of this war, and I think that in 
fairness we ought to be slow to suppose 
that there has been any imprudent ac- 
tion in this matter. I have therefore 
heard with great satisfaction the state- 
ment of my noble Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Earl Cadogan), that no troops have 
been withheld that were demanded by 
the General in command. But as re- 
gards the second question—the justice 
of the war—knowing as much as I do 
of South Africa, I am bound in fair- 
ness to say at once that taking into 
account the antecedents of the case, and 
the engagements which have been en- 
tered into, I cannot consider that this 
war is unjust. I listened to the state- 
ment of my noble Friend on the 
other side of the House (Earl Gran- 
ville) with respect to an ultimatum 
alleged to have been sent by Sir Bartle 
Frere ; I hope we shall find in the Papers, 
when published, a fuller statement than 
we have at present. I have also seen in 
the daily papers a very severe attack 
made upon a recent Memorandum of Sir 
Bartle Frere. But my own feeling with 
respect to Sir Bartle Frere is that, consi- 
dering his past career, it is not too much 
to say that he has always shown tact, 
foresight, and sense of justice. It was m 
duty, when Secretary of State forthe Colo- 
nies, to ask Sir Bartle Frere to undertake 
the difficult task of the administration 
of South Africa; and so far as I was 
cognisant of that administration, it was 
exercised with a tact, judgment, wisdom, 
and moderation worthy of any Governor 
ever sent out by this country to govern a 
British Colony. There are at this moment 
in South Africa no less than three very 
distinguished and experienced Gover- 
nors—one at the Cape, another at Natal, 
and a third in the Transvaal—namely, 
Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Henry Bulwer, and 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone; and I ven- 
ture to say that it would be difficult to 
find three persons so competent, from 
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their general knowledge of administra- 
tion, from temper, and from an intimate 
uaintance with the customs and 
habits of the Natives of South Africa, to 
deal with the class of questions now 
rising in South Africa. If, then, the Go- 
vernment are satisfied that these three 
men, whose opportunities of observation 
were 80 po and whose judgment I 
believe to be the best in South Africa, 
concurred in the wisdom and justice of 
this war, I, as not longer in Office and 
with access to official knowledge, should 
certainly withhold any disapproval; I 
should, on the contrary, be inclined to 
believe that they were right in their judg- 
ment under the circumstances. There 
is one other point to which I wish 
to refer. When I was in Office a year 
ago, Iam bound to say that the position 
of affairs in South Africa as regarded 
Zululand was precarious in the ex- 
treme. It was gradually growing worse 
and worse, and it was evident to all that 
a storm was in preparation. The ques- 
tion then seemed how long that storm 
could be properly averted. The conduct 
of Cetewayo had become insolent and 
aggressive. It was the result, no doubt, 
— of old grievances and misappre- 
ensions ; for there was much genuine 
misapprehension and irritation on his 
part, andI believe that he had some cause 
of grievance against the Dutch popula- 
tion ; it was also partly the result of the 
cunning of a barbarian who had, for 
many years, played off the Government 
of Natal against that of the Transvaal, 
and who now found that the Government 
of the Transvaal, when it passed into 
English hands, no longer afforded him 
the same scope for his craft. It was, 


Y | also, partly the result of that agitation 


among the younger and turbulent part of 
his tribe to which every nation, civilized 
or uncivilized, is more or less subject. I 
am bound to say that, a year and a-half 
ago, the attitude of Cetewayo was such 
that the Government were more than 
once compelled to consider the respon- 
sibilities which fell upon them from the 
possibility of war, and what prepara- 
tions should be made to meet it; and 
it was only the threatening state of 
European affairs that made it unde- 
sirable to send out further reinforce- 
ments; and it was in consequence of 
the very threatening aspect of affairs 
that I determined, as far as in me lay, 
that war should not take place on that 
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oceasion. It is perfectly true that the 
terms which had been offered, and 
which have been alluded to by my noble 
Friend on the other side of the House, 
were terms that Cetewayo could not ac- 
cept without altering the characteristic 
feature of his whole rule—they changed 
a bloody, oppressive, arbitrary tyranny 
into a government with some sem- 
blance, at least, of law ; but the justifi- 
cation for this lies in the fact that for 
years Zululand had been a standing 
menace to the Colony of Natal; that it 
was a tyranny built upon bloodshed 
and cruelty ; and, lastly, that Cetewayo, 
having deliberately entered into certain 
engagements for reforming the adminis- 
tration of his kingdom, and conse- 
quently for our better security, either 
could not or would not redeem the pro- 
mises he had given to us. Speaking 
broadly, these seem to me, as far as I now 
can understand the case, the justification 
of the present war. Of course, there 
are other questions of policy with which 
they are connected; but these will be 
discussed hereafter. They will involve 
serious questions. I will now only say 
one word as to the prosecution of the 
war. A very important step has been 
taken by securing from the Portuguese 
Government a promise to repress the 
gun traffic. This is a question I earn- 
estly pressed for a long time, and I 
trust that it will ultimately result in the 
total suppression of that traffic, and 
thus put an end to the possibility of the 
Zulus obtaining the supplies of arms 
and ammunition for which they, in 
great measure, depend for the carrying 
on of the war. Another point under 
the consideration of the ti 
well deserves their consideration — the 
extension of telegraphic communication 
between this country and the Cape. 
The want of this communication has 
been one of the greatest evils both on 
this and former occasions. A line of 
telegraphic wire to the Cape would have 
been worth to us three or four additional 
regiments; and we have, by the want 
of it, been left for weeks in darkness. 
During my tenure of Office I urged it, 
in season and out of season, on the 
Home Government; but the Treasury 
were unable to spare money forit. The 
unfortunate part of it is that, when 
disaster such as this occurs, these mat- 
ters are acknowledged and rectified ; but 
too late. But even now, at this, the 
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eleventh hour, after this serious disaster, 
I would still urge upon the Government 
the necessity of laying a wire, even at a 
greater expense, and in a more imperfect 
manner than would be done under ordi- 
nary circumstances, in order that we may 
no longer be kept for weeks in igno- 
rance of what is passing in the South 
African Colonies. With regard to rein- 
forcements, I have long been of opinion 
that they may most expeditiously and 
most economically be sent from India. 
About two years ago there was a very 
serious outbreak in the Malay Peninsula, 
which is a very difficult country. That 
outbreak was crushed in the course of a 
few weeks—and why? Because imme- 
diate telegraphic communication was 
received, and we were able to send 
troops from India, and one regiment, I 
think, from China ; and so the conflagra- 
tion was extinguished before it had time 
to become general. If the Government 
should be able to send reinforcements 
from India, so much the better, even 
at the last moment—unless this unfor- 
tunate Afghan War has so crippled the 
strength of the Indian Forces that none 
can be spared. Certainly, it must be 
three or four weeks before the troops 
sent from England can reach their 
destination, and the loss of time may 
be productive of very serious results. 
I can only join very heartily in the 
hope which has been expressed on the 
other side of the House, that the Go- 
vernment will deal with the matter with 
all possible speed and vigour; for we 
may depend upon it that half-hearted 
measures would not only protract the war 
and involve a great deal more expense 
and bloodshed, but the contest would 
probably degenerate into one of those 
wars between civilized and Native races, 
which, of all warfares, is most pro- 
ductive of brutality and degradation. 
Tue Earnt or KIMBERLEY said, 
he cordially shared in the sentiment 
which had been expressed, that what- 
ever view might be entertained of the 
very difficult question of policy which 
was raised by the conditions of affairs 
in South Africa, there could be no differ- 
ence of opinion whatever as to the ab- 
solute necessity of at once re-establish- 
ing our military position in that coun- 
try and the honour of Her Majesty’s 
arms, and of supporting our troops 
there with full vigour and energy. Nor 
was there any difference in universal 
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sympathy felt for our gallant troops who 
were involved in this disaster. Not hav- 
ing had the advantage of even a cursory 
perusal of the Blue Books presented that 
night, he felt great difficulty in ap- 
proaching the question; but he hoped 
it might not be thought egotistical in 
one who had held the post of Secretary 
of State for the Colonies if he warned 
those who had to administer South 
African affairs that there were no affairs 
which were more complicated or diffi- 
cult. At the same time, he could not 
help doubting whether there was a real 
necessity for this Zvlu War. The 
threatening attitude of the Zulus was 
nothing new. While he held the Office 
of Colonial Secretary he was always 
hearing of the threatening position of 
the Zulus, and no doubt it was a fact. 
But by judicious management, especially 
by the very judicious conduct of Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, a collision was 
avoided. It had been his opinion that 
though we might come into conflict with 
the Zulus, it was better that that con- 
flict should be later rather than sooner, 
since we were always growing stronger 
and they were growing weaker. Above 
all, he considered that we should con- 
solidate our power upon our Frontiers 
before we got into an arduous struggle 
with a warlike people. But he was 
bound to admit that the position of af- 
fairs had been considerably changed by 
the annexation of the Transvaal. We 
took over a dispute with Cetewayo ; and 
it might possibly be found that our 
position in the Transvaal was such that 
the quarrel was unavoidable. But 
nothing had been yet published or was 
yet known to convince him that by care- 
ful management, and not treating border 
raids—which were really inevitable with 
savage tribes on our Frontiers—as of 
too much importance, the Government 
could not have avoided the war. He 
saw in the manifesto, with some regret, 
that the ultimatum which was sent to 
this barbarian Chieftain was one which, 
in his (the Earl of Kimberley’s) opinion, 
hecould not agree to. Itwas plain to any- 
one who knew the character and posi- 
tion of the Chief that his acceptance of 
that ultimatum would mean the total 
destruction of his power, and. the entire 
change of his relations with his tribe. 
If he had wished to avoid a collision with 
us, it was exceedingly doubtful if his 
position towards his tribe was such that 
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he could have carried his wish into 
effect—at all events within 30 days. 
But all the Papers must be looked at 
together, and all the difficulties fully 
considered, and it might turn out that 
the war was unavoidable. He noticed 
that there was a disposition at home to 
be somewhat hard upon the Colonists, 
and he had seen some remarks upon 
their unwillingness to take up arms in 
the conflict. He thought that such re- 
marks were made from an insufficient 
consideration of the circumstances of 
the case. The Kaffir War was carried 
on on the immediate Frontier of the 
old Cape Colony; and it was perfectly 
reasonable that, under such circum- 
stances, the Cape Colonists should fight 
in their own defence. On the other 
hand, Zululand was at so great a dis- 
tance from the Cape Colony that they 
could not be expected to render any con- 
siderable assistance to us in dealing with 
the Zulus. It was beyond their power 
to do so, and it was not reasonable to 
expect it. It would take all their 
energy and courage to defend them- 
selves against the immense Black popu- 
lation upon their own borders; and we 
ought not to expect them to help us in 
the Transvaal or in Zululand. For the 
defence of Natal and the Transvaal, 
with their scanty White population, they 
must look to the Imperial Government ; 
and he feared that for many years to 
come it would be impossible that assist- 
ance from home in money and arms 
could be dispensed with. Whether or 
not it was desirable to maintain our 
present relations with South Africa 
was a question into which he would 
not now enter. He earnestly hoped 
that the next intelligence might be of 
a more re-assuring character, and that 
it might be found that Her Majesty’s 
Black subjects in Natal had not joined 
the Zulus in an attack upon the 
Colonists. His own view was rather 
in favour of their remaining quiet, for 
the Black residents in Natal were prin- 
cipally composed of those who had fled 
from the tyranny of the Zulu King, and 
they could not be desirous to come 
again under his power. If an incursion 
were made into Natal the tribes in 
Natal might be compelled, whether they 
would or not, to join the main force ; 
and he thought that under that compul- 
sion they would do so; but he hoped 
that there would be no spontaneous 
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movement, and that if the borders of 
Natal could be defended by our troops 
there would be peace and tranquillity in 
their rear. 


CATHEDRAL STATUTES BILL [H.L.] 

A Bill to amend an Act passed in the sixth 
year of Queen Anne and intituled “ An Act for 
the avoiding of doubts and questions touching 
the Statutes of divers Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches” —Was presented by The Lord Bishop 
of Cariistz; read 1%. (No. 4.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 13th February, 1879. 


MINUTES.]—New Waits Isscvep—For Nor- 
folk County (Northern Division), ». Colonel 
James Duff, deceased ; for Cambridge we 
v. Hon. Eliot Constantine Yorke, deceased ; 
Sor Cork County, v. Timothy M‘Carthy Down- 
ing, esquire, deceased; for South Warwick- 
shire, v. Earl of Yarmouth, Controller of Her 
Majesty’s Household; for Haddington Dis- 
trict of Burghs, v. Lord William Hay, now 
Marquess of Tweeddale. 

New Memsers Sworn—Edward Birkbeck, es- 
quire, for Norfolk County (Northern Divi- 
sion); Edward Hicks, esquire, for Cambridge 
County. 

Pusuic Brrts—Second Reading—Bankers’ Books 
(Evidence) [65]; Habitual Drunkards [47], 
[ House counted out]. 

Withdrawn—Licensing Boards (Scotland) * [16]; 
Borough Franchise (Ireland) * [49]. 


QUESTIONS. 


——0non— 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND)— 
COLONEL M‘KERLIE. — QUESTIONS. 


MasorO’BEIRNE asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, If Colonel M‘Kerlie, 
the present Chairman of the Irish Board 
of Works, is about to resign that ap- 
pointment, or will be recommended to 
take that step by the Government ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, that if the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would allow him, he 
would answer the Question. Colonel 
M‘Kerlie had not tendered his resigna- 
tion, nor had the Government considered 
it necessary to call upon a valuable 
public servant to resign, 
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Zulu War.— Question. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If it is contem- 
plated transferring Colonel M‘Kerlie to 
the command of the Royal Hibernian 
Military School on his resignation of the 
Chairmanship of the Irish Board of 
Works ? 

Coronet STANLEY: Sir, in answer 
to the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Member, I have to say that the appoint- 
ment in connection with the Hibernian 
Military School has been filled by Colonel 
Cotton. I do not believe it was con- 
templated to offer it to Colonel M‘Kerlie; 
and, indeed, I have no ground for sup- 

sing it would have been accepted by 

im had it been so offered. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. COOPE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the Govern- 
ment is prepared to introduce any mea- 
sure, which, by means of public audit 
or otherwise, may prevent the evils to 
which depositors as well as proprietors 
of Joint Stock Banks are at present 
exposed through the defective state of 
existing legislation affecting them ? 

Tue C CELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, it was difficult to 
answer a Question put in terms so wide 
without entering into a lengthened state- 
ment beyond the limits of an answer. 
He might, however, inform his hon. 
Friend that the Government did not 
intend to introduce any extensive mea- 
sure such as he, perhaps, had in his mind 
when he referred to the public audit of 
joint-stock banks; but, at the same 
time, they did contemplate the proba- 
bility of their having to tutvotats a 
measure with regard to banks which he 
would take an opportunity to explain to 
the House in ‘ailer to meet certain diffi- 
culties which had arisen in the consti- 
tution of such banks. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
THE REINFORCEMENTS.—QUESTIONS. 


CoLtoneL MURE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the Colonial 
and Imperial civil and military autho- 
tities in South Africa had, previous to 
the declaration of war, represented to 
Her Majesty’s Government the for- 
midable character of the Zulu Army; 
and, whether, previous to the declara- 
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tion of war, the same authorities had 
urged the Government to despatch larger 
reinforcements of British troops ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I observe by the terms in 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
has put his Question that he has seen 
the Blue Book in which these matters 
will be found set out ; and probably other 
hon. Members will have seen it also. He 
will perceive, and hon. Members will 
also see, by reference to that Blue Book, 
that on September 14th Sir Bartle Frere 
wrote, in a despatch that will be found 
on page 254 of the Blue Book, that 
Tod Chelmsford had telegraphed to 
him that, in the event of hostilities 
breaking out with the Zulus, he should 
require several more special service 
officers, that an addition of two more 
regiments of infantry would be essential, 
and that the presence of a cavalry 
regiment would be of enormous advan- 
tage. On the same day, the 14th Sep- 
tember, Lord Chelmsford himself wrote 
to the War Office. The despatch is not 
in the Blue Book; but if it has not 
already, it will shortly be laid, on the 
Table of the House. In it he specified 
precisely the same reinforcements and 
the special service officers that would be 
required, but made no mention of cavalry 
in his communication. Subsequently, a 
full Memorandum of a fortnight later, 
September 28th, was received from Lord 
Chelmsford, which will be found at 
page 284 of the Blue Book, setting 
forth what he would ‘require; and he 
again confined his request to two bat- 
talions of infantry, saying nothing about 
cavalry. These are the only applica- 
tions for reinforcements, so far as I am 
aware, that have been made from the 
Cape until the other day, after the 
unfortunate loss which was then sus- 
tained. Her Majesty’s Government, as 
will be seen by reference to page 273 of 
the Blue Book, in a despatch dated 
October 17, expressed their hesitation 
at complying with that request; but, on 
receiving the further and fuller commu- 
nication a fortnight later, they acceded 
to it, and the two regiments desired 
were sent out early in December. Those 
reinforcements, as the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman is: probably aware, arrived 
in time to take part in the military 
operations first eulastelne: No request 
of cavalry was made, I am informed, 
subsequent.to Sir Bartle Frere’s despatch 
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of September 14, nor when Lord Chelms- 
ford and Sir Bartle Frere were informed 
what reinforcements had been sent out 
did they express any dissatisfaction that 
cavalry was not included—on the con- 
trary, I have every reason to believe 
both of them were satisfied with the 
completeness with which their request 
was granted. 

Coronet MURE said, he might, per- 
haps, be permitted, in consideration of 
the great importance of the matter, to 
ask a further Question. There was a 
despatch in the Blue Book issued this 
morning in which the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies said that the Forces at 

resent at the Cape, including rein- 
orcements, were not with the view of 
attacking the Zulus, but with the view 
of defending the Colony. They were 
there in order to put the Colony in a 
state of defence, showing that at the 
time the despatch was written the inva- 
sion of Zululand was not contemplated. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”] He thought, under the 
painful circumstances in which they were 
met, hon. Members opposite might listen 
to a very few words even in the form of 
a Question. He wished to know, Whe- 
ther the Force at the disposal of Lord 
Chelmsford was really for the purpose 
only of defending the Colony, or for the 
purpose of invasion ? 

Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Sir, perhaps I may be allowed to answer 
the Question. I must refer the hon. 
and gallant Member to the despatch 
of Lord Chelmsford of September 14, 
which will be laid on the Table. It 
includes a Memorandum stating that, 
in the event of the invasion of Zululand 
being decided on, it would be necessary 
to ae on so many lines, &c.; andit 
concludes with a request for the two 
battalions of infantry to which my right 
hon. Friend has referred. 


HIGHWAYS AND LOCOMOTIVES 
(AMENDMENT) ACT, 1878. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PELL asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
his attention has been directed to a 
doubt whether the Highways and Loco- 
motives (Amendment) Act, 1878, gives 
county authorities power to pay out of 
the county rate half the expenses in- 
curred in the maintenance of any main 
roads other than disturnpiked roads; 
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and, whether he will cause the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown to be 
taken on the point ? 

Mr. § TER-BOOTH: Sir, my 
attention has been drawn to the doubt 
referred to by my hon. Friend, and which 
has in some few instances been ex- 
pressed, and my answer has been that I 
am quite unable to concur in the doubt. 
The question has arisen, I think, from 
looking exclusively to Section 13 of the 
Act; but, if the contention were ten- 
able, not only would Section 15—one of 
the most important provisions of the 
Act—be altogether inoperative, but 
effect could not be given to Section 18, 
which requires highway authorities to 
keep an account of the cost of maintain- 
ing main roads without any exception, 
and enables the county authority to 
withhold their contributions, not in the 
case of disturnpiked roads only, but of 
main roads generally. As regards the 
opinion of the Law Officers, it is the 
practice to resort to them for advice 
only in cases where the Department 
entertain doubt, or the matter concerns 
their own administration, both of which 
conditions are absent in the present 
case; and as the matter concerns the 
powers and duties of the magistrates, 
it would rather seem to be for my hon. 
Friend, or for Justices, if they entertain 
any doubts, than for me, to submit a 
case to the Law Officers. 


ELECTIONS. 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that, in pursuance of the directions of 
the Acts passed in the 24th year of the 
reign of His Majesty King George the 
Third, c. 26, and in the 2lst and 22nd 
years of the reign of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, c. 110, and in the 26th 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, c. 20, he has issued Warrants 
to the Clerk of the Crown to make out 
New Writs for the Election of Members 
to serve in this present Parliament— 
For Norfolk County (Northern Divi- 
sion), v. Colonel James Duff, deceased ; 
for Cambridge County, v. Honble. Eliot 
Constantine Yorke, deceased. 

And also a Warrant to the Clerk of 
the Crown in Ireland to make out a 
New Writ for the Election of a Me nber 
to serve in this present Parliament— 
For Cork County, o. Timothy M‘Carthy 
Downing, esquire, deceased. 


Mr. Peil 


{COMMONS} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


oo. or— 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


BUSINESS OF PARLIAMENT. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, I rise to move, 
Sir, that you do now leave the Chair; 
not, of course, for the purpose of making 
any progress with the ia of Supply, 
there being no Notice down; but I think 
it may be for the convenience of the 
House that I should take this oppor- 
tunity to offer a few observations upon 
the position of Business, and upon other 
matters such as are usually referred to 
at the beginning of a Session. The cir- 
cumstances of the present Session have 
been exceptional. At the time that we 
met in December it was not thought 
necessary, or, at all events, desirable, if 
it was even possible, to introduce many 
measures to the notice of the House, the 
House being met for one object alone, 
and the observations which usually 
are made at the commencement of the 
Session were then deferred to the pre- 
sent time. I will, therefore, take the 
opportunity of moving that you leave 
the Chair to state what the Business is 
which we propose to call the attention 
of the House to during the present 
Session. But before I do so, there are 
necessarily one or two matters of ex- 
ceptional and external interest on which 
I ought to say a few words; and the 
House will, I am sure, anticipate that 
the first subject upon which I must touch 
is one of a melancholy character, which 
has already been before our notice this 
evening, and which engages at this 
moment the first attention of the coun- 
try—I mean the serious military mis- 
fortune which we have met with in South 
Africa. Sir, I am quite sure it is far 
from the wish of anyone either unduly 
to exaggerate, or unduly to depreciate, 
what has there occurred ; but we cannot 
help feeling the great sorrow which has 
been caused, the great blow which we 
have received, and above all things we 
cannot avoid feeling and expressing our 
sorrow at the severe loss we have sus- 
tained in the death of those men who 
have so gallantly maintained the honour 
of the Army. Iam quite sure that there 
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is but one feeling throughout the country 
of admiration for the gallantry with 
which those men and officers behaved, 
so far as we are able to know, in the 
closing scene of their lives, for the 
manner in which they sustained the 
honour of the Army to which they were 
proud to belong, and that there is but 
one universal feeling of sympathy for 
those who have been sufferers by the 
bereavement. But, Sir, I also feel that 
there is in the British character a readi- 
ness, upon all occasions such as this, to 
rise with all the more spirit from any 
calamity that has been sustained, and 
that the impulse of which we are 
conscious is a resolution to repair and 
wipe out any blow of this kind that 
seems to have been received. No time 
has been lost in taking the first measures 
that are necessary for that end. A 
very considerable force has already been 
ordered to sail for South Africa. That 
force is being rapidly brought together. 
The transports which are to take it out 
have been already engaged, and in the 
course of next week, probably before 
this day week, the first of them will 
have sailed. No time will be lost in 
hastening forward the detachments which 
are to be sent. Having said so much, I 
hope that I may appeal to the House to 
abstain for the moment from making any 
conjectural comments upon circumstances 
as to which we are as yet very imper- 
fectly informed. We have received a 
telegraphic communication of the bare 
fact only, and it must be several days— 
it cannot be till next week—before we 
can receive any detailed account of what 
has happened. I think we must all be 
aware that justice and every other con- 
sideration requires that we should sus- 
pend our judgment upon what has hap- 
pened until we have a full and complete 
account of it. With regard to the 
general policy of the war I would say 
much the same thing. Papers have al- 
ready been laid upon the Table which 
bring the account of what has taken 
place up to the 30th or 31st of December, 
and further Papers are now in the 
printers’ hands, and will be distributed 
on Saturday or at latest on Monday, 
which will bring the Correspondence 
down to the end of January. Of course, 
still further Papers will be given as soon 
as possible. I think that when we re- 
ceive the full accounts of what has 
taken place, and those Papers are in 
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the hands of Members, we shall be 
better placed than at the present moment 
to consider our position, and to decide as 
to what steps it will be necessary to 
take. But I may say, Sir, even before- 
hand, that I am perfectly conscious that 
it will be necessary for me to make some 
proposal to the House with reference to 
the expenses which these necessary mea- 
sures have occasioned. I only desire 
that I may be in a position to give a 
full account, and to take a complete 
view of, the circumstances before I am 
called upon to go into details on that 
subject. Turning from this darker page 
of what we have to state to the House, 
I am happy to be able to congratulate 
the House and the country upon the 
more satisfactory state of affairs in 
other parts of the world. If we look 
especially to our foreign relations, and 
consider how the arrangements conse- 
quent upon the Treaty of Berlin are pro- 
ceeding, we see that there is every reason 
to be satisfied with the progress that is 
being made. There is, no doubt, a 
natural impatience in the minds of all 
men to see things proceed with an 
almost impossible rapidity; but when 
we consider how many interests have 
been involved, and how much there has 
been to arrange—how many have been 
the difficulties to be overcome—I think, 
when we look back and take stock of 
what has passed in the six months or 
whatever may be the time since the 
conclusion of the Treaty, we have no 
reason at all to be dissatisfied with the 
real and satisfactory progress that has 
been made. The exchanges of territory 
which were provided for in Asia have 
been accomplished. The exchanges on 
the Frontier of Montenegro have also 
been accomplished. Both those were 
matters which were subjects at one time 
of anxiety. The occupation of Bosnia 
by the Austrian forces has also been 
accomplished. The supplementary Treaty 
which the Porte and Russia had been 
engaged in negotiating has been signed, 
and the Russian Army has row begun 
to withdraw from Turkish territory ; and 
we have no doubt that the evacuation of 
Turkish territory will be very speedily 
and peaceably completed. I think we 
may, without going into disputed ques- 
tions, fairly take this ————— of ex- 
pressing the sense which certainly Her 
Majesty’s Government feel, and I hope 
the House and the public will feel, of 











the very great energy, the very great 
skill, the very great temper and patience 
with which Sir Henry Layard has ful- 
filled his duty in these difficult and 
critical circumstances. The House, I 
am sure, will hear with regret, though 
hardly with surprise, that Sir Henry 
Layard’s health has suffered not a little 
from the long strain and the great 
anxiety which have been put upon him for 
the past few months, and that he will be 
obliged to take a short respite from 
work to improve his health. We hope, 
however, that matters have now arrived 
at that point that he can be spared from 
his post for a short time without any 
inconvenience to the Public Service. 
Other matters besides those which I 
have already mentioned have also been 
satisfactorily in progress. A scheme of 
pacification has been adopted in Crete, 
which appears to have given satisfaction 
to all parties; and negotiations in pur- 
suance of the stipulations and Protocols 
of the Treaty of Berlin have been set 
on foot between the Porte and the King- 
dom of Greece. With regard to Asia, 
there has not been any slackness in 
pursuing the Correspondence which was 
opened, as was mentioned, some time 
ago, on the subject of Asiatic reform. I 
believe that there has been some unrea- 
sonable impatience on the part of some 
persons in this country with regard to 
the reforms in Asia; but then it must be 
considered that those reforms have had 
to be entertained and begun by a Go- 
vernment whose territory is occupied by 
a large foreign army of some 200,000 
or 300,000 men, and whose attention 
has naturally been attracted by matters 
of avery different character. I doubt 
whether there have ever been any in- 
stances of a country having effected re- 
forms under such pressure as that. But, 
at the same time, I may say that there 
has been manifested on the part of the 
Porte a sincere desire to proceed with 
reforms. Some of the appointments 
which have been made—notably that 
of Midhat Pasha—have indicated the 
earnestness with which the Porte is pro- 
ceeding ; and arrangements for carrying 
out the objects in view are now under 
discussion which I believe will be found 
adequate and satisfactory. Then there 
is another matter which has excited at- 
tention, and that is the position of the 
Island of Cyprus. In regard to the 
Island of Cyprus, I need not at the pre- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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sent time, I hope, enter into any long 
discussion, as I have Friends on these 
Benches who will be able to speak from 
personal knowledge of what they have 
seen and what they know of the Island ; 
but I think it may be of interest to the 
House to know that the question which 
has given some trouble, as to the effect 
of the reservation of the land rights of 
the Porte under the 4th Article of the 
Treaty, has been settled. All the land 
rights and claims of the Porte, including 
claims on waste lands, and all questions 
affecting the land, have been settled and 
commuted for a payment of £5,000 
a-year. That payment is in addition to 
what has been ascertained to be the 
surplus due to the Porte on the basis of 
the excess of revenue over expenditure. 
Iam unable to say what precisely that 
surplus may be found to be; but we are 
in a position to say that the sums which 
have been named—£120,000 or £130,000 
a-year—are exaggerated, and that the 
amount will be much lower—£100,000, 
or a few thousands more. I believe, 
when the Budget of Cyprus comes to be 
considered, it will show this to be a 
satisfactory and hopeful settlement. 
With regard to another question which 
was under consideration when the House 
met in December, I hope we are now in 
a position to deserve congratulation. 
The objects of the expedition which 
was then under consideration appear 
now to have been accomplished, and a 
satisfactory arrangement may now be 
made for the future protection and tran- 
quillity of the North-West Frontier of 
India without destroying the independ- 
ence of Afghanistan. Turning from 
these matters to the condition of the 
country, I do not think it necessary to 
enter into any details; but it would be 
improper and indecent, on such an occa- 
sion as this, not to express the sincere re- 
gret which we all feel for the serious dis- 
tress which has prevailed in some parts of 
the country ; and I hope that the time has 
come for improvement, as the change in 
the weather and other circumstances 
may serve to mitigate the distress. Lon 
position cheers.| I think you will admit 
that the winter has been exceedingly 
severe—[ Laughter from the Opposition 

by which it has been rendered difficult 
for many persons to obtain employment. 
This may be a subject for the laughter 
of hon. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, but it is not so regarded by 
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us, and ially by the people of those 
towns in which the distress has prevailed. 
In many of the communications which 
we have received stress has been laid 
upon the additional suffering caused by 
the severity of the weather, which has 
rendered it impossible for many people 
to obtain employment. I can only again 
express my hope that matters will tend 
to improvement. Before leaving this 
subject, however, I think it would hardly 
be graceful not to acknowledge the ve: 
great liberality and self-sacrifice wit. 
which so many persons during the dis- 
tress in their districts came forward in 
order to relieve the sufferings of those 
among whom they lived. I am happy 
to say that the benevolence of the people 
of England has never yet been appealed 
to in vain. Notonly has the relief been 
liberal, but, so far as we have been able 
to judge, the relief given has been ve 
wisely and judiciously distributed. 
have nothing more that I need trouble 
the House with, except to mention the 
subjects which will be brought forward 
in the present Session. The subjects 
which appear to be of the highest im- 
ortance are these—There wil, in the 
st place, be a necessity for proceed- 
ing with the Mutiny Bill, which, as 
the House is aware, is in a peculiar 
position. The Mutiny Bills of past 
years have been frequently altered and 
patched ; nevertheless, considerable por- 
tions of the legislation have been of an 
obsolete character of a very early date, 
and it has been found desirable that it 
should be revised. I need not go back 
upon what has occurred in past Ses- 
sions, but I think it only right 
that we should give some expres- 
sion of acknowledgment to the Com- 
mittee—and especially to my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt)—which sat last 
Session upon this subject, and under 
whose guidance great progress has been 
made in the work of reform, for their 
labours upon it. Their recommenda- 
tions have led us to substitute what will 
practically be a new Military Code—for 
that is what our suggestion will really 
amount to—and that Military Code will 
be submitted to the House, and will re- 
quire careful consideration. . And here 
I may take the opportunity of correct- 
ing a mistake that has got wind in some 
quarters in reference to this question. 
It has been assumed that we intend to 
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alter the whole system of our Mutiny 
Legislation, and to withdraw from Par- 
liament the annual supervision and 
control of the Army. Such an insane 
idea has never entered into our minds. 
Even hon. Gentlemen opposite could 
never have imagined that we intended 
to introduce so sweeping a change. 
The next measure which we wish to 
mention is the Criminal Code, which has 
also been the subject of very careful re- 
vision by very competent and high 
authorities ; and we hope that it will 5 
presented this Session in a form which 
will enable the House to deal with it 
and pass it immediately. There will be 
a measure for the amendment of the 
Bankruptcy Laws, which I think will be 
introduced in the other House of Par- 
liament. My right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary will re-introduce a mea- 
sure, of which he has had charge, for 
amending the Summary Jurisdiction of 
Magistrates. Then there is another 
subject which urgently requires atten- 
tion in this House, because the powers 
of the Railway Commissioners will 
expire during this Session; and it 
is, therefore, necessary to introduce 
some measure which will deal with 
those powers. We propose to introduce 
a measure for establishing County 
Boards in England, and for amending 
the Grand Jury Law in Ireland. There 
is also to be a Valuation Bill, and there 
will be a Bill for the amendment of the 
Poor Law of Scotland. In mentioning 
these measures in detail, I wish, at the 
same time, to say that there are many 
other measures we have in hand, some 
of which will demand special attention. 
I gave a pledge last Session, which I 
have not forgotten, that the Corrupt 
Practices Act should be dealt with early 
in this Session, and I have stated to my 
hon. Friend behind me (Mr. Coope) that 
we should have to introduce some mea- 
sure with regard to Banks. There is a 
measure upon the relations of Em- 
loyers and Workmen which will also 
be introduced when ready ; and amongst 
others I may mention one measure of a 
financial character, in which I myself 
am interested, for dealing with the 
question of Public Works Loans. 
There are also other measures which, as 
time goes on, we propose to introduce ; 
but I need not trouble the House with 
them now, and will only say what is the 
order of Business which we at present 

















contemplate. To-night I will give No- 
tice of certain Bills which it is proposed 
to introduce to-morrow evening, which 
probably will not give rise to much dis- 
cussion. On Monday I propose to in- 
vite the House to consider some Resolu- 
tions with regard to the Public Business 
of the House, and I propose to move 
certain Resolutions which were recom- 
mended by the Committee of last Ses- 
sion, although not the whole of them. 
I will place the Resolutions upon the 
Table in the course of the evening. We 
may also have some other Bills to in- 
troduce on Monday. On Thursday I 
hope my right hon. and gallant Friend 
the Secretary of State for War will 
be able to introduce the Mutiny 
Bill, which will require some little 
time to explain. Possibly I may be 
able also to do the second reading of 
the Public Works Loan Bill; but I 
think it will be more convenient to keep 
it in abeyance. The Army and Navy 
Estimates are, I hope, in a position to 
be proceeded with on the following 
Monday—if possible with the Army, 
but it may be that the Navy Estimates 
will be taken on the following day; 
but, whichever is taken first, the other 
Estimates will be taken on the following 
Monday. On Thursday, the 27th, we 
shall take the second reading of the 
Mutiny Bill. I need not go further 
into the details; but, of course, Notice 
will be given of the introduction and 
progress of those measures I have re- 
ferred to. I now move that you, Sir,do 
leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer.) 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could recollect no precedent for the most 
unusual course which had been adopted 
by the right hon. Gentleman on the 
present occasion. In 1867, when there 
was an Autumn Session, the whole of 
the Bills were brought forward in the 
Queen’s Speech ; and, as regarded 1868, 
there was a Queen’s Speech made on the 
re-assembling of the House in February 
1869. Perhaps it would be convenient 
that the most responsible Members of the 
Opposition should refrain from addressing 
the House until towards the close of the 
debate to which it was likely the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman would give 
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rise. Next to the unfortunate event 
which had occurred in South Africa, the 
subject that was the i ge in the 

ublic mind, and which he (Sir Charles 

. Dilke) chiefly rose to address the 
House upon, was the distress that pre- 
vailed throughout the country. The 
language of the right hon. Gentleman 
in referring to the latter question was, 
perhaps, scarcely adequate to the occa- 
sion. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that that distress had been occa- 
sioned by the late frost. [‘‘Oh!’’] 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER explained that he had remarked 
that the distress had probably been 
aggravated by the frost. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE feared 
that the distress was more widely spread 
in the Northern centres of industry than 
the right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
think; and he could not share in the 
sanguine view taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman that it was decreasing. He 
would only tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man that those who represented the 
great centres of industry were not of the 
opinion which he understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to express. They thought 
that not only was the present distress 
more generally spread over the country 
than had been the case for many years, 
but that it was rather increasing than 
diminishing. He could not understand 
the principle upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman had constructed the list of 
Bills which he had mentioned ; for after 
reading out a catalogue of nine measures 
he went on to refer to others which were 
more important than those which he 
had first mentioned. He (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) supposed that it was intended 
that these nine Bills should be those to 
which the attention of the House should 
first be directed.. With regard to these 
measures, he would only say that Scot- 
land and Ireland came out somewhat 
badly. There was only one measure 
relating to each country, and neither of 
them was of first-class importance. He 
had not been in the secret of the nego- 
tiations of which they had heard with 
regard to Irish University Education; 
but he supposed that these negotiations 
had broken down, as no result had come 
from them. It was possible, however, 
that a surprise might be sprung upon 
them at the last moment. The Bills 
relating to Corrupt Practices and to the 
Liability of Employers for Injuries to 























their Workmen ought to have taken a 


prominent place in the programme of 


the Government Business for the Ses- 
sion, seeing that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had pledged themselves to 
introduce them at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and to give them precedence. 
With reference to the first they had 
great reason to complain of the course 

ursued, for a Dissolution could not 
ong be delayed; it would be welcome 
to a large number of hon. Members on 
that side of the House, and it was there- 
fore of importance that the grave ques- 
tions which the Bill raised should be 
settled as soon as possible. With regard 
to the other Bills which had been named 
by the right hon. Gentleman, all of 
them were old friends. Hon, Members 
had seen them before, and if the Govern- 
ment did not press them forward with 
more vigour than in former years they 
would probably see most of them again. 
In reference to one of them—the County 
Government Board Bill—the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not said whether 
the measure which it was proposed to 
introduce was the same as that which 
was brought in last year. If it were 
the same Bill, he could tell the right 
hon. Gentleman that it would certainly 
be opposed on the second reading by a 
large number of those who sat on his 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke’s) side of the 
House. If they were to deal with the 
subject of County Government in this 
country at all, they ought to deal with it 
on the basis of principle. There was 
no principle in the Bill of last year, and 
he knew there were many hon. Members 
who were determined to do all they 
could to prevent the passing of any such 
measure unless it were founded on the 
principle of representation, in which 
they all believed. Passing to the sub- 
ject of South Africa, the right hon. 
Gentleman had asked them to abstain 
from conjectural comments ; and he was, 
of course, perfectly right in making that 
appeal to the House. It would be mon- 
strous to raise a debate to-night on the 
military questions involved in the recent 
disaster, because they had not the facts 
before them on which to found an 
opinion ; but if the right hon. Gentle- 
man wished them altogether to avoid 
discussion as to the causes of the war, 
he did not go the right way to work, 
because he had spoken of the measures 
which had been taken—whether of inva- 
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sion or of defence was a matter depend- 
ing upon what the real intentions of the 
Government had been—-as having been 
necessary measures. Now, some of them 
on his side of the House, as far as they 
could judge from the information in their 
possession, were Caprese to deny that 
there was any proof before them that 
those were necessary measures. At the 
same time, he must confirm what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman as 
to the feelings with which they had 
all heard the painful news received 
that week of the reverse and calamity 
which had been recently sustained ; and 
they could not but entertain a deter- 
mination, as Englishmen, that every 
sacrifice should be made which was 
necessary in order to retrieve our mili- 
tary situation. He could not refer to 
that subject without paying a tribute of 
admiration to the heroism displayed by 
the men engaged, and of deep sorrow 
for the sad loss which had befallen 
the country. He hoped he should be 
allowed to make special allusion to the 
death of Colonel Durnford, an officer 
who, as all who knew him were aware, 
was the very soul of chivalry. Colonel 
Durnford was, curiously enough, the 
Commissioner by whose vote the dis- 
puted boundary question was lately 
settled in favour of the Zulus, and it 
was a remarkable fact that the Commis- 
sion held its meetings at Rourke’s Drift, 
so that that gallant officer was killed at 
the very place where, eight months before, 
he had performed a great act of justice. 
The House would ask for more proof 
thaa had yet been afforded whether 
those brave men had died for a just 
cause. Whether the responsibility rested 
on Her Majesty’s Government or on the 
Government of the Cape was a question 
which must depend on information yet to 
be produced ; but the Papers now before 
them showed that there was no sufficient 
cause of war as far as regarded its first 
inception. The war appeared to have 
been resolved upon before its cause was 
found. We who had before blamed 
the Boers for their aggression upon the 
Zulus, when we stepped into the shoes 
of the Boers pressed against the 
Zulus the very territorial claims we 
had thus condemned. Those claims re- 
lated to a disputed territory, and they 
were likely to be a cause of war. The 
Natal Government had seemed to be 
opposed to war and in favour of ar- 
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bitration. Arbitration was adopted, and 
the award was given in favour of the 
Zulus. Then another cause of war was 
found, and he and others doubted whe- 
ther that cause was sufficient. The war 
was a matter upon which the House 
ought to express its views, because for 
20 years they had had profound peace 
at the Cape, and now suddenly war 
arose against tribes which seemed to 
have no knowledge of, or communica- 
tion with, each other; and they could not 
but draw the inference that it must have 
been an aggressive policy, such as had 
marked the reign of the present Go- 
vernment in other parts of the globe, 
which had caused that disturbance. 
The annexation of the Transvaal had 
been advocated on the ground that it 
would give us peace and secure tran- 
quillity at the Cape; but, instead of that 
being its result, it had brought us war. 
Those who sat on his side of the House 
must have different evidence from that 
before them to make them think that the 
war was just and necessary. The House, 
however, would have an opportunity 
shortly of discussing those necessary 
measures to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had alluded -—— 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 


QUER explained that when he spoke of 


necessary measures, it was in reference, 
not to the general question, but to the 
measures to be taken at the present 
moment in consequence of what had now 
occurred. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE had not 
understood the right hon. Gentleman in 
that sense. Of course, he accepted that 
explanation. He would now turn to 
affairs in Afghanistan, and upon that 
subject he desired to make but a single 
observation. Looking to the fact that 
all military operations had been sus- 
pended, they must all be much gratified 
to know that the Government had suc- 
ceeded, at not a large loss of life, in occu- 
pying those positions and that territory 
which they intended to hold. But he 
thought the time had arrived when some 
distinct statement should be made re- 
specting our intentions towards that 
country. The explanation made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
singularly vague, and had not conveyed 
any accurate impression to the minds of 
those who heard it; nor would it to 
those who would read it. One thing 
was certain. We had the military posi- 
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tion in our hands. We could take as 
much territory as we liked. There had 
been a talk of a scientific Frontier. 
Well, what they wanted to know and 
what they had a right to demand was— 
what was that so-called scientific Fron- 
tier to consist of ? With whom, more- 
over, were the Government to treat; 
and had they not themselves destroyed 
all chance of finding that indepen- 
dent Afghanistan which they were so 
anxious to see on our Indian Fron- 
tier? He asked whether they would 
not be forced to take the advice of 
General Kaufmann, as reported by the 
correspondent of Zhe New York Herald? 
Whether they wished it or not, might 
they not find themselves compelled to go 
forward until they reached Herat—a 
long and troublesome journey? The 
Government would strengthen them- 
selves and prevent their hand from 
being forced if they would frankly tell 
the House what Afghan territory they 
were to keep. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have acted more dis- 
creetly if he had not mentioned Cyprus. 
It was treading on delicate ground. He 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) would ask whether 
the total revenue of that Island was 
more than £160,000 or £170,000, of 
which £115,000 had to be paid as rent to 
Turkey, and whether it was possible to do 
more than make the two ends meet? No- 
thing would, he feared, be left for carry- 
ing out such improvements as construct- 
ing harbours, establishing sanatariums, 
and makingroads. Theright hon. Gen- 
tleman had mentioned that some of his 
Colleagues had visited Cyprus, and they 
had the advantage of reading in The 
Times of yesterday column after column 
of the utterances of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. [Cheering from the Go- 
vernment Benches.| He was glad to hear 
that cheer, because it showed that hon. 
Members opposite were prepared to de- 
fend the right hon. Gentleman’s views, 
which hon. Members on the Opposition 
side were equally prepared to attack 
whenever an opportunity arose for tho- 
roughly thrashing out the subject. If 
the Returns moved for by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Frome (Mr. H. Samuelson) were 
granted, they would show who were 
right and who were wrong with regard 
to the unhealthiness of Cyprus. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he had been 
at Cyprus for a week, and had not 
found the climate pestiferous; but he 
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might, perhaps, have been able to make 
a similar remark if he had spent a week 
at Sierra Leone. In the opinion of the 
First Lord of the Admi ality: @ grand 
harbour might be constructed at Cyprus 
at a ridiculously small cost—probably 
for £150,000. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s authority for his statement was 
the hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Durham (Sir George Elliot), who, he 
believed, built the harbour at Alexan- 
dria, which, according to other authori- 
ties, was in a much worse condition now 
than it was before it was touched. How- 
ever this might be, he should like to 
know what was the expenditure at Alex- 
andria, and what was the difference be- 
tween that expenditure and the original 
estimate? If there should be a similar 
difference in the cost of the construction 
of a harbour at Cyprus, he pitied the 
poor taxpayer of this country. Again, 
in December last, he put a Question to 
the Government as to the jurisdiction to 
be established in Cyprus, which was a 
very serious matter, as it was likely to 
bring every civilized Power in Europe 
into collision with this country. e 
asked what would be the position of the 
citizens of other countries in that Island ? 
According to the Capitulations, the sub- 
jects of ail the Frankish Powers were 
to be judged by their own officials. The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs admitted last December that a Cor- 
respondence had been commenced with 
foreign Governments respecting these 
Capitulations, and the Government ought 
now to have told them how the negotia- 
tions stood. Was it not a fact that Italy 
and the United States had made very 
strong representations to us upon this 
subject? With regard to the Berlin ar- 
rangements, the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke very pleasantly, saying they would 
be carried into effect on every side, and 
adding that negotiations had been set 
on foot with reference to the claims of 
Greece. What was the history of the 
Greek question? Last year the House 
carefully debated the question whether 
Her Majesty’sGovernment had donemuch 
or anything for Greece. The Government 
maintained that they had done a great 
deal for that ‘‘ interesting Power ;” but 
he thought the Opposition were success- 
ful in exposing the falsity of that view, 
and that they had shown that the Go- 
vernment had not only done a great deal 
less than they ought to have done, but 
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that it was owing to the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government at Berlin that 
Greece did not obtain more territory and 
did not Ee it by an express stipulation 
of the Treaty, instead of having to rely 
upon @ mere recommendation to the 
Turks. Even now it was doubtful whe- 
ther effect would be given by Turkey to 
the recommendation; and this was a 
point on which the Government had left 
the House wholly without information. 
They were, therefore, entitled to ask 
when the time would come for the pub- 
lication of Papers connected with the 
Greek question. It would be observed 
that it was not until the 21st or 22nd of 
January that the Turkish Government 
appointed a Commissioner under the 
Treaty of Berlin. The Turkish Com- 
missioner had met the Greek Commis- 
sioner ; but negotiations of a most un- 
satisfactory nature were reported to have 
taken place. Yesterday it was said that 
the Commission had been broken up; 
and though it was rumoured to-night 
that negotiations had begun again, he 
believed there was little hope of a satis- 
factory issue—or, indeed, of any issue— 
being reached in the course of these 
transactions. Not only did those who 
sat on his side of the House desire fur- 
ther information on this subject ; but, 
as matters stood, they could not but 
think that what had taken place was 
discreditable to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. From the Papers which had 
been published by foreign Govern- 
ments it would seem that the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government had been 
calculated to alienate from England 
the sympathy of that rising nation; 
and just as the Government had driven 
all the other Powers of the Peninsula 
into the arms of Russia, so, he believed, 
they would be found to have driven the 
Greeks into the arms of France. It was 
to be feared that in future Greece would 
regard France as her sole benefactor in 
Europe, instead of looking as she would 
otherwise have done, to this country as 
her saviour. 

Siz WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 
rise to re-enforce what my hon. Friend 
the Member for Chelsea has urged— 
that we should have a little more ac- 
curate information with respect to the 
Island of Cyprus than could be gathered 
from the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Westminster. I 
am sure I hope that the First Lord of 
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the Admiralty—although he considers 
his first duty is to his constituents—will 
also think that he owes something to 
the House of Commons. I want, then, 
first to ask for something distinct with 
respect to this naval station at Cyprus. 
I understand, as far as we have the 
statement of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, that he admits at present there 
is nothing which can properly be called 
a harbour at Cyprus ; but his phrase, as 
I took it down, is that there is the mak- 
ing of a harbourat Cyprus. He said— 
“We have the opinion of the Hydro- 
grapher of the Navy.” It is not pre- 
sented to Parliament—for we have very 
little information on that subject; but 
the Hydrographer to the Navy has given 
that information to the Geographical 
Society. There was a Paper read at a 
meeting of the Geographical Society, at 
which the Hydrographer to the Navy 
took part in the Tischidion—énd this is 
what he says on the possible harbour of 
Cyprus. He says there was a long spit 
or reef which ran out for a mile into 
shallow water, and between this and the 
mainland there was a deep gulley of 
seven or eight fathoms, which gradually 
shallowed up to the old port. It would 
require a very small amount of stone 
and labour, compared with the harbour 
works in this country and in the Mediter- 
ranean, to make this area a port that 
would be suitable for a small fleet of 
large ships. It strikes me as rather re- 
markable that after the Hydrographer 
to the Navy has said when you have 
made this harbour of Oyprus it will ac- 
commodate a small fleet of large ships, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty should 
tell his constituents it would hold the 
largest fleet in the Mediterranean. Now, 
the fleet we have in the Mediterranean 
is not a small fleet ; and, if Cyprus is to 
be used as a place of arms, a large fleet 
will have to be stationed there. The 
Hydrographer went on further to say 
even at the present time some six or 
eight steam vessels of moderate size— 
by which I understand him to exclude 
large iron-clads—could lie in shelter 
under the shores and shallowest parts 
of the reef. Now, the value of this 
paper that I have seen is that it is 
accompanied by a chart which makes a 
landsman capable of understanding the 
whole thing. The greater portion of 
the reef, as I understand, is under water, 
and it is not continuous, but broken up, 
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given by the 
gentleman who read the paper there is 
spit of a mile in length covered by from 
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According to the account 


two to four fathoms of water. Well, 
but a reef covered by from two to four 
fathoms of water wants a good deal 
doing to it before it becomes a break- 
water. To say, therefore, that there is 
no harbour in Cyprus is perfectly cor- 
rect. To say you may make a harbour 
in Cyprus, I dare say is perfectly true; 
but, as my hon. Friend the Member for 
Chelsea has‘said, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty is too shrewd a man of busi- 
ness to rely on an estimate for maki 
it like that at Dover for £150,000. If 
he would inquire into the cost of the 
harbour at Dover or Plymouth Break- 
water, and see what it came to, he would 
not lead people to suppose that upon a 
reef you could make a breakwater for 
£150,000; andit is a thing which I am 
sure the hon. Member for North Durham 
(Sir George Elliot) would not take a 
contract for. Indeed, I should be sorry 
if he took it from the Government, 
because he would forfeit his seat in this 
House, which I should greatly regret. 
Then I ask, first of all, are the Govern- 
ment really going, and when are they 
going, to begin the harbour at Fama- 
gosta? I ask it because, in a recently 
ee letter from Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ey to the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
there is nothing said about the harbour, 
but there is about Famagosta. And 
what does he say about Famagosta? 
He says it is the unhealthiest spot in the 
whole of Cyprus. I therefore ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty—Are they 
going to commence the breakwater on 
this reef to hold a small fleet of ships at 
that which Sir Garnet Wolseley de- 
clares to be the unhealthiest spot in 
Cyprus? To form a naval station, you 
must have something on land as well as 
on sea; youmust have naval stores, 
munition, a certain amount of work- 
shops for repairs, a population to look 
after these shops, and therefore I ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty—Is he 
going to propose to run the country into 
expense for establishing a naval station 
for Cyprus at Famagosta? If he is, it 
will certainly be a most unwise proceed- 
ing after the description given of it by 
Sir Garnet Wolseley. Then, I ask him, 
if the object of this fleet is to support an 
army in a strong place of arms, where 
is the camp going to be? How far is it 
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ing to be from the of er gun. Pog ? 
Fwill show that the place where it 
is proposed to put the camp is, as far as 
I can ju _— 50 miles regret we 

sta. re, you are goin 
Cals our station Fg embark end dis. 
embark in the unhealthiest part of the 
Island, and you are going to remove 
our camp to a oo 5,500 feet high. 
f want to see the combination of these 
two great officers of the Army and Navy 
who have been to Cyprus. Will the 
First Lord tell us exactly what the plan 
is which the Government is going to 
ropose for Her Majesty’s Army and 

avy? My first question is—Is he going 
to begin a harbour at Famagosta? Our 
soniglinationty with Armenia may arise 
to-morrow or next month. Who can 
state or determine when Armenia is 
to be invaded. When it is is in- 
vaded we shall want this harbour, 
which will not very well accommodate 
the fleet. Then I would ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, where is the 
money to come from? Is it to be 
supplied from Cyprus or from England ? 
You are not to have this kind of work 
begun without money. I understood 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to say 
money had been advanced for works in 
Oyprus. I read it from a report, but 
surely it must have been a misreport; 
for, from the First Lord’s knowledge of 
the Treasury, he would have told us that 
he could not give money which had not 
been voted by Parliament. If not a 
misreport, I should like to know when 
the Estimates will be laid before Parlia- 
ment, and the Votes taken for the 
amounts. I will address myself to 
another question, but I approach it with 
less alarm, because the Secretary of 
State for War belongs to a class of 
people whom the First Lord of the 
Admiralty affects to hold in such great 
contempt. He thinks that the good 
opinions that I and others entertain are 
due to our being younger sons. Ad- 
dressing myself, then, to the Secretary 
of State for War, I want to ask him 
some questions about the Army; and I 
will ask him, first of all, why 10,000 
men were sent to Cyprus in the month 
of July. That is a thing Parliament 
has never been told. A statement was 
made by the Prime Minister—and we all 
know his careful in those 
matters—that the Government, before 
they took Oyprus, had carefully ex- 





amined all the islands of the Aigean. 
What we should like to have would be 
the Reports, especially the Reports 
made to him on the Island of Cyprus, 
and its capacity as a strong place of 
arms and for the entertainment of troops. 
He would not have sent 10,000 men—no 
Government would do that—to a place 
where they had not ascertained that its 
climate was fit for them at that time of 
year. And why, at the present time, do 
they only want 900 men there, and what 
has been the change of the circum- 
stances which make 900 men sufficient 
now and made them send something like 
10,000 men in the month of July? 
Now, the general public had none of the 
Reports which the Prime Minister re- 
ferred to. We only had those cyclo- 
peedias to which Lord Salisbury refers, 
and those cyclopeedias told us it was a 
very unhealthy climate in the summer 
months. However, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty says it is not more un- 
healthy than Gibraltar or Malta, and we 
want an explanation of that. If it is 
the fact, I think the Government should 
have given us some reliable statistics on 
the matter. I do not think the course 
the First Lord of the Admiralty took is 
exactly the most regular or Parliamen- 
tary. He has not had the Report made 
to Parliament or the Government by the 
Governor of the Island of Cyprus with 
reference to the health or climate of 
rus. He seems to have sent a speech 
which I addressed to my constituents to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, with a request 
that he would send him information 
which he could give to a Conservative 
Constitutional Association at West- 
minster. I am, of course, very proud 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
should think that anything coming from 
me was worthy of exportation to Cyprus ; 
but- what I must complain of is that he 
sent a perfectly inaccurate version of my 
speech, so that Sir Garnet Wolseley has 
been under a misapprehension that I 
made a statement of facts with respect 
to Cyprus. I made no statement of 
facts at all. Gentlemen opposite must 
have read an incorrect version. I read 
a statement of facts not of my own, but 
from a newspaper; and the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, in a very good-natured 
way, said he was a person who had no 
objection to newspapers. He said there 
were newspapers and newspapers. I 
should have thought the First Lord 
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the Admiralty would have said the 
newspaper of newspapers was The Daily 
Telegraph. 1 read from a letter of the 
correspondent of Zhe Daily Telegraph, 
who said he went with the First Lord 
of the Admiralty and the Secretary of 
State for War, and I did not vouch for a 
single fact. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty did not write to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to contradict me, but Zhe Daily 
Telegraph; but I must leave the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to settle the matter with Zhe 
Daily Telegraph. It is not my business 
at all to defend The Daily Telegraph and 
its correspondent. I am sure The Daily 
Telegraph would not defend me; but 
having read the letter, I see there is no 
contradiction of it. I would ask him 
first, with regard to the 101st Regiment 
to which the correspondent refers, will 
he tell us that the 101st Regiment did 
not suffer in health from the climate of 
Cyprus? Is it entirely untrue, what is 
there stated by the correspondent, that 
the medical Report on that regiment was 
of a character which implied that it was 
unfit to go to its destination, and was to 
be sent to Halifax for change of climate? 
I go on to ask a second question. He 
did not see the 101st Regiment, but he 
did see the 42nd Regiment. The writer 
in The Daily Telegraph says that that 
regiment was in a deplorable condition, 
99 men sick of fever out of 500, and the 
regiment was shortly afterwards re- 
moved, and it was stated that it was re- 
moved in consequence of suffering from 
fever. Will the Secretary of State for 
War say it did not suffer from fever and 
was not removed because of fever, but 
that the health of the regiment was the 
average health of troops in the Medi- 
terranean? If he does, then, of course, 
the whole statement that I have quoted 
falls to the ground. I hope, therefore, the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman will say 
whether it istrue or untrue. Weshould 
have returns week by week of the state 
of their health, and we should then see 
how the matter stands. That would be 
the most satisfactory way in which to 
settle the matter. But there is a very 
remarkable statement in the letter which 
the First Lord of the Admiralty ob- 
tained from Sir Garnet Wolseley. What 
does he propose to do with the troops in 
Cyprus for the future? Why, he is 
going to put them on the plateau 5,500 

eet high, and that is an island which is 
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as healthy as any part in the Mediter- 
ranean. Why is he going to VK his army 
in the summer on the top of the plateau 
5,500 feet high, if the troops can be 
perfectly well accommodated in an island 
140 miles long and 100 broad? Why 
is he going to perch the camp on this 
place of arms in a place twice as high 
as Snowdon? Where is this plateau? 
I have made a measurement, and I 
believe it is something like 40 or 50 
miles from Famagosta. But even sup- 
posing it is only 30 miles away from the 
port where troops and ammunition are 
to be landed to defend Armenia when 
the time arrives, you are going to take 
these men and land them at the first 
place—Famagosta. Then they are to go 
up to a plateau 35 miles distant, 5,500 
feet above the level of the sea. Are the 
Government going to make a railway 
up to the top of it for the corps d’ armée? 
It is perfectly plain, according to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s own project, that he 
is going to have two camps—a winter 
camp, because the plateau is covered 
with snow in winter. There is to be a 
summer camp on the plateau, and a 
winter camp down below—rather an 
expensive way of working your army. 
You do not want to have a winter 
camp and a summer camp at Gibraltar; 
you do not want it at Malta or at 
Aldershot. What are you going to do 
with these camps? Are they going to 
be under canvas, or are they not? Are 
you going to have another Aldershot in 
Cyprus on the top of the plateau ? How 
are you going to handle your troops? 
I do not mean the handful you have got 
there now. Are the troops to be thrown, 
as in July last, into bell-tents, de- 
ae ny as my hon. Friend the Men- 

er for Hastings (Mr. T. Brassey) has 
shown, upon a commissariat which has 
broken down, or, are the men to be 
accommodated in barracks; and, if so, 
at whose expense is that to be done, 
and when are hon. Members to see the 
plans and Estimates? The Government 
were quite entitled to say, at the end of 
last Session, that they had not examined 
the place; but they have examined it 
now, for the Secretary of State for War 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty 
have been there, and I am justified in 
asking what kind of provision they are 
going to make. I will now leave the 
Army and Navy, and come to a civil 
subject, I do not see the hon, and 
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learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
here; but when I asked him last Session 
what law was to prevail there, he said 
it was as easy as possible, and that the 
English law was to be administered to 
English subjects there. I would like to 
ask if it is a fact that the English law 


. has been administered there within the 


last six months? Iam told there has 
been an Ordinance drawn up on the sub- 
ject. That I should like to see, and 
we ought to have the Papers laid before 
Parliament. My information is that for 
six months there has been no attempt 
to administer the English law, but that 
there has been a mixture of Turkish 
Kadi and drumhead court martial on the 
basis of the Turkish jurisprudence; and 
I have read of an instance in which a 
gentleman was asked to represent a 
client on some question of a right of 
way, and that he was told by the 
authorities that he could not practise 
before a tribunal in Cyprus, unless he 
had got a licence from the Turkish 
Minister of Justice. I suppose you want 
English people to embark their capital 
in Cyprus? But I am told that even 
the ginger-beer sellers are leaving the 
Island, and you cannot expect anything 
else until you furnish traders with some 
security in regard to the administration 
of the law. We ought to have some 
fuller explanation in reference to the 
nature of the law. As regards the 
financial question, we are told we are to 
have a Cyprus Budget. When, and in 
what form, will the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
bring it forward? We are much in- 
terested in the Imperial Budget; but as 
we are to have, it is said, a great 
surplus in both, it is very comforting. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty told 
his constituents that Cyprus was a step- 
ing-stone to India. My notion of a 
stepping-stone is a step in the direction 
in which you wish to go; but that is 
not the case with Cyprus, for I observe 
in the map that the great future port of 
Famagosta is more distant from Malta 
than Port Said or Alexandria. It is 
desirable that we should hear more on 
all these points. 

Coroner STANLEY : I gathered 
with great regret from the speech of my 
hon. and learned Friend that I am not 
to have the honour of having him among 
my audience when it is my duty to lay 
the Army Estimates befure the House, 
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because there are many questions which 
could be much more conveniently an- 
swered then, and many points I could 
more satisfactorily explain to the House 
and the Committee then, by means of 
figures I should be prepared to lay before 
them, than I can do now, when I am 
obliged to endeavour, from the best of 
my recollection, to answer points which 
very much turn upon small matters of 
detail. But this I should like expressly 
to emphasize—that those wrong impres- 
sions which my hon. and learned Friend 
retracted in answer to the challenge of 
my right hon. Friend near me (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) seem also to run through 
those portions of his remarks which refer 
to the military importance of Cyprus at 
this moment. In the discussion last year 
I endeavoured to make clear the fact 
that it was not in contemplation by the 
Government to place Cyprus at all in the 
same position as regards military forces 
as either Malta or Gibraltar. What I 
said then I repeat now. We, in the 
first instance, in taking over a country 
from a Power whose subjects in various 
parts of its Dominions had been exposed 
to a good deal of disturbance, had to 
take it over with such force as to render 
it impossible for those unquiet spirits 
which exist in the best of communities 
to take the opportunity of a transfer of 
the Government to commit outrages 
which happen even in very civilized 
communities. We determined, therefore, 
especially as there was a large force at 
hand at Malta, to send such a force to 
Cyprus as would show unmistakably that 
we had both the power and the determi- 
nation to maintain peace and order. But 
I expressly said at that time in the 
House that I anticipated the moment 
would come, and that before long, when 
we would be able to withdraw almost all 
the troops we had there, and be able to 
hold the Island with a small British 
garrison, perhaps even a single battalion. 
I am anxious to point out to my hon. 
and learned Friend that there is a con- 
siderable difference between a fortress 
such as Maita or Gibraltar and a place 
where you may form a base of opera- 
tions, should operations become neces- 
sary, in the East. You require different 
conditions altogether. Malta and Gib- 
raltar, as all the world knows, are almost 
bare rocks; but if we relied upon them 
as bases of operations in the East, we 
should find ourselves in a difficulty from 
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the want of some place where transport 
animals, forage, and all those numerous 
stores which constitute the well-bein 
of an army could be collected, prepared, 
brought together, and constituted. Now, 
to our mind, Oyprus very fairly fulfilled 
those conditions. You must, in maki 
comparisons, compare what are like, snl 
not what are unlike. I do not for a 
moment profess to compare the climate 
of Cyprus with that of this country ; but 
I say without hesitation that, so far asI 
have been able personally to ascertain, 
the Island of Cyprus is certainly as 
healthy as, and probably more healthy 
than, that of any other place in the 
Levant where troops are likely to be sent 
under similar conditions. I am sorry 
Ihave no means of stating these facts 
as accurately as I could wish to the 
House; but I recollect distinctly to 
have been informed that when our 
troops first went to the Ionian Islands 
it was stated that disease was especially 
rife amongst them. Complying, how- 
ever, with the conditions suitable for 
troops in such a climate, and also with 
the conditions of ordinary sanitary ar- 
rangements, we find that so far from 
Corfu, Cephalonia, and the other Ionian 
Islands, being unhealthy, they became 
amongst the most healthy of our posses- 
sions. My hon. and learned Friend 
asked what was the use of having 
30,000 troops perched 5,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Has he never 
heard of places where troops are spe- 
cially stationed for the preservation of 
their health during the summer months? 
Has he never heard of the Hill Stations 
in India, Ceylon, and Jamaica? Where 
sanitary conditions exist which render it 
necessary to place the British soldier in 
a more elevated and healthier atmos- 
phere during the summer, it would be 
simply wrong from every point of view 
to keep him upon the plains, where he 
would be subject in an unusual degree 
to disease. When we received the most 
gloomy telegrams in regard to the health 
of the troops, I directed that these tele- 
grams—and for this I incurred some 
blame—should be put before the public 
exactly as they came, and that other 
people should have exactly the informa- 
tion that I myself possessed. With re- 
gard to the information asked for by the 
hon. Member for Frome (Mr. H. Samuel- 
son), I do not know whether it is techni- 
eally in my hands to give it; but I may 
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say that, in the course of a very interest- 
ing conversation which I had with Sir 
Anthony Home, principal medical officer 
in that district, whom everybody will 
recognize as being competent to deal 
with most matters respecting these 
diseases, he told me that he was daily 
gaining information, and he was anxious, 
at as early a date as possible, to collate 
all the information he possessed. I 
think that by placing before the House 
the Report of Sir Anthony Home they 
will be possessed of better information 
than they could obtain in any other 
form. Withregard to the 101st Regiment, 
no doubt they did suffer very severely 
from fever ; and it is perfectly true that, 
although they were originally intended 
for service in the Straits Settlement, 
they were ordered to a colder climate, 
inasmuch as it was not thought right to 
send troops to that Settlement unless 
they were in a thoroughly healthy 
state. All the Reports, however, which 
have reached us up to the present time 
tend to show that no permanent harm 
has been done to the constitution of the 
men. Speaking from recollection, I 
think that their loss from fever and 
other causes has only amounted up to 
the present time to something like six 
men. No doubt, also, the 42nd did 
suffer severely from fever, and the gene- 
ral appearance of the men, and the 
general state of their health, were such 
as caused me to recommend that they 
should be transferred to another station 
in the Mediterranean. The hon. and 
learned Member referred to the condi- 
tion of the 71st as deplorable ; but their 
“deplorable”? condition when I saw 
them was exemplified by a hardy set of 
men, working with heart and goodwill 
under a very hot sun, and having a sick 
rate of sumething about 4°8 per cent. 
The commanding officer of the regiment 
assured us that he considered Cyprus as 
healthy as any other station in the 
Mediterranean known to him. In regard 
to the erection of barracks, it behoves us, 
as I have said before, to proceed very 
tentatively until we have all the informa- 
tion we can get. Sir Anthony Home 
said until he got to Cyprus he really 
did not know how completely science 
could be disappointed. "Where the best 
sanitary conditions apparently existed 
fever had been extremely rife ; on the 
other hand, some of those places where 
it was feared the men woald suffer most 
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had been almost entirely free from fever. 
I hope that much may be done in regard 
to the Island in the course of next year ; 
meanwhile, let it not be supposed that 
we have changed our minds as to the 
value of Cyprus for the purposes for 
which we intended, or that we are to be 
discouraged by the circumstances of a 
singularly unhealthy year throughout 
the East from enabling our troops to 
perform those military duties which, I 
am sure, they are ready to perform in 
any climate. With regard to harbours, 
my right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty is more competent to 
speak of those matters, and I have no 
doubt he will deal with them. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I hope I 
may be permitted to recall the attention 
of the House to some matters nearer 
home than the interesting Island of 
Cyprus. I gathered from the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it 
is the intention of the Government to 
propose certain new Rules for the con- 
duct of the Business of the House. 
Everybody must admit that there are 
new Rules with respect to the Business 
of the House which might be adopted 
with great advantage. The best of all 
Rules would be that of removing from 
the cognizance of the House the vast 
local legislation with which it is power- 
less to contend. But if, as I imagine, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer implied 
in his statement, it is the intention of 
the Government to introduce Rules into 
this House which will tend to fetter the 
freedom of a weak minority in debate, I 
think the right hon. Gentleman will find 
that he cannot altogether accomplish his 
object. Iam not surprised that the Go- 
vernment should give a first place to this 
intention of theirs ; because if ever there 
was a time when a minority would have 
a right to push its privileges to the 
utmost point I think it is after a state- 
ment by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. We have been amused during the 
Recess with divers rumours — put out 
evidently by the Government, and sup- 
ported by the Press which is supposed 
to represent the Government—that it is 
their intention to deal with some very 
weighty matters which concern Ireland. 
We have been left in doubt up to this 
moment as to whether we were or were 
not to be gratified in thisrespect. Only 
a week ago I had the honour of being 
present at a dinner given by the Lord 





Mayor of Dublin—an historical dinner 
in that City—at which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was present, and the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. The Chief Secretary, 
whom I do not now see in his place—he 
seldom is in his place when we are dis- 
cussing Irish questions, except for the 
pu ose of opposing some Bill which the 
rish people desire—said on that occasion, 
in reference tothoserumours, thatthe best 
answer he could make would be to refer 
us to the forthcoming speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. We now hear 
that all the Government contemplates in 
the way of legislation for Ireland is the 
introduction of a Grand Jury Bill; and 
of what nature that Grand Jury Bill will 
be we may form a very complete idea 
from the kind of Bills which they have 
previously given us on that subject. 
We are on the eve of a General Elec- 
tion, and one of the subjects which I 
did expect to hear would have been 
dealt with this Session is the Franchise 
in Ireland. We have been told over and 
over again during the last five years 
that it is the desire of the Govern- 
ment to extend to Ireland exactly the 
same laws and privileges as you have 
in this country, and in Scotland. We 
who represent Irish constituencies, and 
who sit on the Liberal side of the 
House have introduced Bill after Bill to 
show the Government in what respect 
our privileges are different from and in- 
ferior to yours. This Bill for the Equal- 
ization of the Borough Franchise in Ire- 
land with that in England has been 
defeated on every occasion, generally 
by small majorities. In my opinion, 
the Government is playing with the sub- 
ject. It has never put forth its strength 
in opposition to the demand of the Irish 
people that they should have the ordi- 
nary privileges of other subjects of Her 
Majesty in the United Kingdom. But 
now that the question is going to be 
debated on the eve of an Election the 
Government has issued a Whip for 
the purpose of voting down, by a larger 
majority than ever before, this demand 
of the Irish people not for extra privi- 
leges, but for similar privileges to the 
rest of the United y CES Thy How- 
ever, I will not anticipate any observa- 
tions that may be made on that subject 
to-morrow; but I ask hon. Gentlemen 
to calmly weigh this fact—that there is 
not in all the boroughs in the whole of 
Ireland an electorate equal to the electo- 











rate of several of your largest towns in 
England. There is not in the whole of 
Ireland an equal number of people en- 
titled to the borough franchise as exist 
in Manchester, Bristol, Liverpool, or 
Leeds. I say that the Irish people will 
notremain content until another Election 
under such a franchise as this. With 
respectto Education, the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt), whose 
absence I so much regret, had reason to 
believe that the Government were going 
to deal with that great subject. The 
belief, I have no doubt, was well founded 
on his part. But for some reason or 
other the Government have changed 
their minds, and are not going to do 
anything for the equalization of Irish 
privileges with those which exist in other 
parts of the Kingdom with regard to 
University Education. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Government need not 
expect that any facilities will be given 
by Irish Members for the progress of 
Public Business. I, for my part, have 
never taken any course in this House 
which could be called obstructive; but 
I say that the Government is putting to 
a severe test the forbearance, not of the 
Irish Members alone, but of the Irish 
people. I note also in regard to legisla- 
tion in Ireland, from an answer given in 
a previous part of the evening, that even 
as regards the important inquiry into, 
perhaps, the most important Depart- 
ment in Ireland—the Board of Works— 
the Government again does not intend 
to comply with the demandsof the people. 
This will cause deep disappointment in 
Ireland. I notice also that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer congratulated 
the hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
—whose amusing badinage at the ex- 
pense of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
we have all so exceedingly enjoyed—on 
his exertions in reforming the Mutiny 
Act. I could not help thinking that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might in 
his generosity have remembered other 
Members of the House to whom the 
country is really indebted for the reform 
of the Mutiny Act. The hon. member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell), has done many 
things in this House distasteful to Mem- 
bers on that side and on this side of the 
House; but there is one service which he, 
and he alone, has rendered. He called 
the attention of Parliament and of the 
United Kingdom to the Mutiny Act; and 
if it had not been fur his exertions and 
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his persistence nothing would ever have 
been done in the way of reforming those 
Acts. I think, under those circum- 
stances, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might have remembered his services, I 
am not desirous of entering into other 
questions respecting foreign politics or 
the formation of a harbour in Cyprus. 
I can only say that much of the discus- 
sion on this subject has been trifling and 
of an unworthy character. We have 
begun the Session badly, and it will end 
badly, unless the Government rise to an 
appreciation of the feelings of disap- 
pointment and rising anger in Ireland 
at the total neglect of the people’s 
demands. Unless the Government is 
repared to give us the same electoral 
Seenchine and the same facilities for 
exercising that franchise that a reform 
of the registration laws will secure, and 
unless it is also prepared to give the 
Irish people the same facilities for edu- 
cation which are lavishly conferred on 
the people of this country, the House of 
Commons need not expect by any reform 
of Regulations to bring Irish Members to 
such a course of conduct as will facili- 
tate the progress of Public Business. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, although the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not of any 
great length, it yet touched upon several 
very important matters. Being ignorant 
of how far the House might wish to enter 
upon a discussion of those subjects, I 
thought it might perhaps be for the con- 
venience of the House that I should ab- 
stain from making any remarks until I 
had seen what was the feeling of tlie 
House upon it. From what has passed 
I think it is not the desire of hon. Mem- 
bers to enter with any fulness into the 
important questions that have been 
raised and alluded to by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Therefore, it may 
not be inconvenient, although some are 
desirous of speaking, if I make such 
remarks as I feel called upon in connee- 
tion with the Minister’s statement to 
which we have listened. It is not neces- 
sary that I should take up the time of 
the House with any prolonged criticism 
on the Bills vedbred § to be introduced 
by the Government. Two of these Bills 
have been prepared either by a Com- 
mittee or a Commission, and, although 
relating to very important matters, they 
can hardly be said to be Bills of the 
| Government, unless it be the intention 
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of the Government to depart to a very 
considerable extent from the line laid 
down forthem. With the County Boards 
Bill, if it is the same as that which has 
been introduced before, the Valuation 
Bill, and the Grand Jury Law Amendment 
Bill we are familiar, and our opinions 
on this side of the House with regard 
tothem are known. It isnot necessary, 
therefore, that I should take up the 
time of the House upon these matters. 
There is one subject which has been a 
good deal discussed during the Recess 
upon which the Government have not 
seen their way to legislate. It has been 
currently reported that the Government 
intended to legislate upon the subject of 
Irish University Education. Knowing 
as we do by experience the difficulties 
connected with this subject, I cannot say 
I am surprised that the Government 
have not succeeded in framing a measure 
which they thought would be satisfac- 
tory. I cannot say I can impute any 
blame to them if they shrink from deal- 
ing with this matter. At the same time, 
I must say it is a circumstance to be re- 
gretted, because I thought there was 
a hope the Government might have 
been able to deal more pci Me than 
we were able to do with this important 
question. There are some subjects, of 
which this would have been one, which 
it is easier for one Government to deal 
with than another, upon which the 
division of opinion does not entirely 
coincide with the ordinary Party feel- 
ing. The House will remember the 
circumstances in which the last Govern- 
ment was defeated upon this question 
by a combination of the whole of the 
then Opposition with many Members of 
Scotland, Ireland, and England who 
generally supported the Government. 
The Government made an attempt last 
Session to deal with the subject, and 
brought in a Bill upon the subject of 
Intermediate Education; and I think 
the reception that the measure met with 
from this side of the House was such as 
to warrant us in saying that any pro- 
posal made on this important question 
would be met in a very fair spirit. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the de- 
pression of trade. I did not expect that 
either he or the Government would pay 
attention to those panaceas which in 
some quarters have been pro as 


remedies; but still, Iam glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman who addressed his 
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constituents the other day, and other 
Members of the Government, have taken 
up so firm a position on this subject and 
have lent no encouragement to the 
doctrine of reciprocity or some sucli 
panacea. There is only one boon which 
the Government can give to trade or 
industry. It is in their power to main- 
tain peace, and to inspire confidence in 
the minds of men at home and abroad 
that it is their intention to maintain 
peace. Whether they have been or are 
now taking the best means to inspire 
that confidence is a question of so wide 
a character that I will not deal with it 
on the present occasion. The right hon. 
Gentleman has referred to the progress 
of events in Afghanistan. Iam happy to 
be able to congratulate the Government 
and the Indian Army upon the rapid and 
successful pee of the campaign. I 
am specially glad that these results have 
been accomplished with such compara- 
tively small loss of life. I am not 
sure that I can so completely con- 
gratulate the Government ‘upon the re- 
sults which have been attained. They 
are now in possession of the Frontier 
which was the object of the war; but 
they have accomplished more than the 
acquisition of certain strategic points. 
They have not only defeated, but they 
have annihilated the enemy with whom 
they engaged. It has been the policy 
of all former Governments to establish a 
strong and friendly Afghanistan, and 
the circumstances which led to this 
change of policy were discussed at the 
last meeting of Parliament. It may be 
said that recent events have shown that 
Afghanistan could not in any circumn- 
stances be a strong country, because it 
has collapsed so completely under our 
attack. But Ido not think it has been 
proved that because Afghanistan has 
collapsed under the attack of a great 
military Empire when left entirely to its 
own resources, it might not have been a 
very powerful.and useful Ally if we had 
been engaged with some other Power 
and Afghanistan could have relied on 
our support. It is satisfactory—as far 
as anything connected with this matter 
can be satisfactory—to hear that the 
Government do not intend to go any 
further. I have on a former occasion 
expressed my own opinion that it is a 
mistake from a military and political 
point of view to extend our Frontier at 
all, and I do not wish to say more upon 
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the subject at the present moment. I 
will, therefore, only repeat the Question 
asked by the hon. Member for Chelsea, 
whether any information can be given 
as to the time when the Government 
will be able to announce to the House 
definitely what their intentions are and 
what they propose to do in regard to 
Afghanistan? The right hon. Gentle- 
man has also referred with satisfaction 
to the Treaty of Berlin, and the progress 
made in its execution. There appears 
to be in some quarters an idea that the 
Opposition regret this progress. I am 
not aware of any such expression of 
opinion. On the contrary, the Resolu- 
tion which I had the hononr of moving 
last year, and which was rejected by a 
large majority in this House, expressed 
in general terms an approval on that 
subject, and there is no conceivable 
reason why the Opposition should view 
with dissatisfaction the progress that is 
made towards its execution. But I must 
remind the Government, when they speak 
of this rapid progress, that what has been 
done as yet has reference, for the most 
part, to the easiest portions of the Treaty. 
Those portions which are more difficult 
of execution, and which are in principle 
more open to question, are by no means 
accomplished, or, as far as we can see, 
in the way of being accomplished. It 
is true that Batoum and other parts of 
Turkish territory have been evacuated ; 
but it was not the Opposition which 
prophesied that any difficulty would 
arise on that score. It was those who 
believed in the unconquerable spirit of 
the Turks who predicted that Batoum 
would never be evacuated without 
trouble. It is true that considerable 
progress has been made in the rectifica- 
tion of the Frontiers of Turkey, Monte- 
negro, and Roumelia, that the arrange- 
ments of the Treaty of Berlin in these 
respects are in course of execution with- 
out more friction than was expected ; 
but two provisions of the Treaty which 
were specially and unfavourably can- 
vassed do not appear to be in course 
of so rapid an execution. My hon. 
Friend has referred to the case of 
Greece. He has spoken on that sub- 
ject with very great knowledge, and re- 
ferred to sources of information which 
have not been laid before the House. I 
cannot add anything to the statement 
of my hon. Friend on that point; 
but I think it cannot be asse that 
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any progress has been made in settling 
the relations between Turkey and 
Greece, and we on this side of the 
House feel certain that tranquillity will 
never be restored in the East so long as 
the claims of Greece, although not put 
forward in the shape of warlike mea- 
sures, remain disregarded. Well, Sir, 
a provision of the Treaty to which the 
Government last year attached much 
importance—an importance greater, 

erhaps, than was indicated by the 
Protas was that which referred to 
the division of Bulgaria and to the crea- 
tion of the Province of Eastern Rou- 
melia. We pointed out the anomalous 
state of things established by that 
Treaty. If Lord Salisbury’s original 
proposal had been accepted, the diffi- 
culties might possibly have been avoided 
which now appear to be impending, 
although it is probable that difficulties 
of another kind might have had to be 
encountered. Lord Salisbury’s original 
proposal was that the Turkish power, 
civil and military, should be replaced, 
and that, at all events, was a simple 
proposition. But it was not the arrange- 
ment which was accepted by the Con- 
gress. The arrangement agreed to by 
the Congress was that while the civil 
power of the Sultan should, under cer- 
tain limitations which were prescribed, 
be restored in the Province of Eastern 
Roumelia, the military power of the 
Sultan within the limits of the Province 
should be utterly destroyed; and the 
ultimate force upon which the civil 
power is to rely for the preservation of 
order is not the military power of the 
Sultan, but a Militia, which will be 
composed of the Christian inhabitants of 
the Province. All we hear points to a 
probability that when the Russians 
evacuate this Province the Bulgarians 
will not consent, without great compul- 
sion, to be placed under the rule, direct 
or indirect, of the Sultan. What is to 
happen in these circumstances? There 
is a provision of the Treaty, no doubt, 
which may be held to apply to it. The 
Governor may, in certain circumstances, 
call in the assistance of the Turkish 
troops. But his power is restricted by 
many qualifications. This decision of 
the Governor is to be communicated to 
the Powers, and I suppose with the in- 
tention of their expressing an opinion 
upon it. If Turkish troops are to be 
called in to assist in the inauguration of 




















the new Government and Constitution 
of the recently-erected Provinces, the 
Turkish military occupation of them will 
be permanent, and not merely temporary. 
It is, undoubtedly, considerations of this 
kind which have given rise to the ru- 
mour that has been so extensively circu- 
lated that some proposition has been 
made, either by this or some other 
Government, for a joint occupation of 
those Provinces. I should wish, there- 
fore, to ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
whether there is any foundation for 
that rumour; whether any negotiations 
have been made, or are in progress, for 
a joint occupation; and, if such an idea 
has been entertained, whether some 
opportunity will not be given to us to 
discuss the matter, and whether Parlia- 
ment will not be consulted before the 
country is pledged to such a measure? 
Ihave been accused—my Friends and 
myself have been accused—of having 
said things which indicated a wish to 
undo what has been done; and that if 
we should find ourselves in Office, we 
should not consider ourselves bound by 
the stipulations entered into by the Go- 
vernment. I am not aware that any- 
thing of the sort has been said by any- 
one; and I am quite certain that nothing 
of the sort has been said by me. What 
we have said, however, is that if a state 
of things should arise which was not 
contemplated by the Treaty—such, for 
instance, as a proposal for the joint 
occupation of Eastern Roumelia—we 
should feel ourselves at liberty to form 
our own opinion in reference to it, and 
to canvass and dispute the propriety of 
such a course of proceeding. The right 
hon. Gentleman has touched upon the 
question of Turkish reform, and has 
contended that we have expressed undue 
impatience with the Turks in their delay 
to introduce the promised reforms. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, must 
not regard that impatience as being 
unreasonable, inasmuch as Sir Henry 
Layard has stated in his despatches 
that bis patience in the matter was 
nearly exhausted, and that he assumed 
that that of Her Majesty’s Government 
was nearly exhausted also. I think 
these Papers show a very remarkable 
thing. ne of the first observations 
they suggest is the extraordinary confi- 
dence with which Lord Salisbury pro- 
posed, in the first instance, the reforms 
which Turkey ought to undertake. Why 
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should there have been any doubt in his 
mind? Was he not armed with the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention? Had he 
not the promise of the Sultan and the 
Turkish Government, in return for 
which the Sultan had received valuable 
consideration in the shape of an uncon- 
ditional guarantee ? y, then, should 
Lord Salisbury doubt? But his con- 
fidence must have been a little shaken 
when he found that Sir Henry Layard 
did not consider it necessary or expe- 
dient to present the whole of Lord 
Salisbury’s proposals for reform in the 
first instance. One proposition to which 
Lord Salisbury attached great importance 
was the irremovability of the Valies, but 
that was not obtained. None of the 
suggestions for that object were even 
made. Lord Salisbury made four pro- 
posals. One of these was as to the in- 
stitution of certain tribunals in a certain 
number of Asiatic towns, and the 
answer to that was, that the Sultan 
informed Lord Salisbury that the pro- 
posal he made was one contrary to the 
first principles of judicial administra- 
tion. This appears to have been the 
opinion which was finally acquiesced in 
by Lord Salisbury. That proposal is 
rejected altogether ; but the Sultan says 
there are different Inspectors whose 
duties are to inspect prisons, who will, 
in the exercise of that duty, superintend 
the administration of justice. It cer- 
tainly is an original idea that the ad- 
ministration of justice of the higher 
Courts should be superintended by a 
set of Inspectors of Prisons. The third 
proposal was as to the appointment of 
collectors, and to that the Sultan said 
he highly approved the plan, but he 
would only introduce it in one or two 
Provinces. There was also a modified 
response to the fourth proposition. This, 
then, was the consideration that we had 
got for the guarantee to which this 
country is pledged for the protection, in 
all and every circumstance, of Turkey. 
An infinitesimal portion of reform is to 
be carried into execution at some future 
day, and that is what we have got from 
the Sultan in return for our guarantee. 


I think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or some other Member of the Govern- 
ment, I recollect very well last year, 
said that it might become a question to 
re-consider our position and to re-con- 
sider the measures which might be 
necessary for the protection of our in- 
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terests in Asia. I wish to ask the 
Government whether it is too soon now 
to inquire of the Government whether 
they are satisfied with the instalments 
which they have obtained of their re- 
forms from the Porte; whether they 
are satisfied with the temper which has 
been displayed; and whether they con- 
sider that this country is bound in 
honour or in policy to maintain that 
most onerous obligation which has been 
imposed upon us? The right hon. 
Gentleman referred, of course, to the 
lamentable event which has taken place 
in South Africa. I entirely agree with 
him that exaggeration ought to be 
avoided in this matter quite as much as 
the other extreme. I think that the 
right hon. Gentleman, in speaking of it 
as a great blow to our Army, and as a 
military disaster, used terms as serious as 
the situation demanded. How serious it 
is, is proved by the fact that, great as is 
our grief at the loss of the gallant lives 
which had been sacrificed, great as is the 
pain with which this military reverse 
has been heard of, those sentiments are 
almost for the moment over-reached by 
the feeling of anxiety which exists—a 
feeling which I fear must exist for some 
time—as to the consequences the event 
may have had on the safety of the re- 
mainder of our Army, and even on the 
safety of the Colony itself. I shall fol- 
low the advice of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and not attempt to discuss, on this 
occasion, the causes which led to the 
war. The Papers which have been 
issued gave some information; but I 
think the right hon. Gentleman made a 
slight mistake in speaking of the date. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I said they brought the Cor- 
respondence down to the end of last 
December, and that there were other 
Papers which would be distributed on 
Saturday or Monday giving additional 
information. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
If the information were brought down 
to the end of December, that would be 
the latest; but the last despatch in 
these Papers from South Africa is dated 
the 4th of November. The date of the 
latest despatch in this Book, no doubt, 
is November 28 ; but the latest despatch 
from the Cape bears date November 4. 
No doubt the Papers which have been 
promised may throw some light upon 
the matter; but at present I can only 
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say that there appears to have been an 
inexplicable change of policy between 
the date to which the Papers before the 
House bring the matter down and the 
declaration of war. The Colonial Go- 
vernment were extremely anxious about 
the state of Zululand; and the requisi- 
tions for troops appear to be framed 
upon the idea that they were asking for 
the very smallest number which were 
required for the safety and defence of 
the Colony. At the same time, the 
Home Government appeared to have 
been giving very judicious advice to the 
Colonial Government, pointing out that 
there could be no pressing cause for 
alarm, and very strongly deprecating 
offensive movements. But two months 
beyond the period to which the de- 
spatches bring the events down every- 
thing appeared to have been changed. 
The reinforcements were received, of- 
fensive instead of defensive movements 
were undertaken, and the objections 
formerly entertained by the Govern- 
ment toa Zulu campaign seem to have 
vanished. I will not enter further into 
the matter at this moment; but I hope 
that some explanations will be given, 
and that the further Papers will enable 
the House to understand the cause of 
this extraordinary change. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that the requisi- 
tions of the Commander-in-Chief had 
been complied with to the fullest ex- 
tent. But there, again, is another in- 
explicable matter. In one month the 
Colonial Government asked, as a matter 
of very great importance, that a cavalry 
regiment should be sent. The next 
month that demand appears to be alto- 
gether dropped, in a manner which 
seoms altogether unaccountable. I have 
not the slightest intention of entering 
further into a discussion of the matter 
at this time. It is one so serious both 
in its military and political aspect that 
it requires, and I hope it will receive, 
as soon as we have the material, the 
most careful and thorough consideration 
on the part of the House. I do not 
think any premature discussion of it 
now would be calculated to improve the 
spirit or the temper of that discussion 
which at some later period must take 
place. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: As the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford (Sir 
William Harcourt) has asked me some 
questions I am bound to reply to them, 

















and I shall do so briefly. But before 
doing so I wish to express my regret at 
the fact that any observations which fell 
from me when I addressed my con- 
stituents the other night should have 
caused the hon. and learned Member 
annoyance. 

ej WILLIAM HARCCURT: Not 
at all. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, when he addresses 
his constituents, is in the habit of using 
strong language. When I spoke to 
mine it did not occur to me that the 
plain and good-humoured language I 
employed should have caused annoy- 
ance to the hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I beg 
pardon—surprise, but not annoyance. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Well, all I 
can say is that if there was any annoy- 
ance I did not intend to occasion it. 
But to pass from that. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman asks me to explain 
an opinion expressed by the Hydro- 
grapher of the Admiralty with reference 
to Cyprus and Famagosta. Having 
received no intimation from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman of his intention 
to refer to the statement of the Hydro- 
grapher, I cannot, of course, just now 
quote his precise words. He is, how- 
ever, an officer of such extremely high 
merit that I have the utmost reliance in 
the opinion he has expressed in the 
report referred to. I feel confident that 
the information he has given to the Ad- 
niralty and to the Geographical Society 
is correct, and can be justified. But we 
are told that there can be no harbour at 
Famagosta. All I can say is that, when 
I was there, the Himalaya troop ship 
went into the place, and was perfectly 
protected from any water coming over 
the reef. Then as to the cost of con- 
structing a harbour there, I assert that 
the information I have received justi- 
fies me in saying that an expenditure 
of £150,000 would secure perfectly 
smooth water for as many line-of-battle 
ships as we are likely to have in the 
Mediterranean in ordinary times. Per- 
fectly smooth water could, in fact, be 
secured in all weathers for such an 
expenditure. A larger expenditure 
would give us a secure harbour within 
the breakwater for a greater num- 
ber of ships than can be sheltered at 
Malta. That is a statement I am pre- 
pared to justify on a future occasion, 
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if it should become n to do so. 
But the hon. and learned Geatlecan 
asks me whether we are going to make 
a harbour. Well, it is one thing to 
know there is a roadstead there which 
affords the material, so to speak, of 
making a good harbour—that there is 
at | shea shelter for ships drawing 
20 feet of water ; but it is another thing 
to say we are about to enter into an 
enterprize of considerable importance 
and magnitude. We have, if we want 
it, the opportunity of doing so. There 
we have such natural facilities that, at 
any time we desire to avail ourselves of 
them, they can be advantageously used. 
Then the hon. and learned Gentleman 
asks me if I sent a copy of Zhe Daily 
Telegragh to Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, 
no. My speech. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: All I can say 
with reference to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s speech is that it did not 
occur to me to send the hon. and learned 
Member’s speech to Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
I had occasion to communicate with his 
Excellency, and naturally having a great 
interest in the progress of his govern- 
ment I asked him to tell me how affairs 
were progressing in Cyprus. Well, it 
happened that, at the time I asked this 
question, the gallant Governor of Cyprus 
received his newspapers from England. 
In writing back to me he referred to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s speech 
in the terms of the letter I read on 
Wednesday last. That surely was a 
very natural thing for the Governor of 
Cyprus to do under the circumstances. 
I therefore give the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite all the credit he 
deserves when he admits that the state- 
ments contained in his Oxford speech 
about Cyprus were based entirely on the 
authority of The Daily Telegraph, and 
that they had no other foundation. I 
am anxious that the public should know 
that such is the case. 

Siz WILLIAM HARCOURT: They 
seem to be true. 

Mn. W. H. SMITH: I prefer my 
own version of the truth—or, I should 
rather say, the fact—under the circum- 
stances of the case, and I feel no doubt 
whatever that the result will fully bear 
out the statements I have made. I am 
asked whether it can possibly be true 
that advances have been made to Cyprus 
without the authority of Parliament, 











The House of Commons has sanctioned 
advances to Cyprus. £8,000 were voted 
last year. That being so, it may be 
satisfactory to know that the resources 
of Cyprus will in time enable the Ex- 
chequer to receive back that £8,000, 
and that is the statement which I made. 
I think, Sir, I have answered all the 
questions that have been put to me. 

Sm WILLIAM COURT: I 
have asked whether you intend, or do 
not intend, to construct a harbour at 
Famagosta ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think I have 
answered that. If we think it neces- 
sary for the interests of the country that 
a large or small expenditure should be 
incurred for a harbour at Famagosta, 
we shall come down to the House and 
make our statement, and I have no 
doubt we shall be supported. As the 
hon. and learned Gentleman wishes for 
Papers on Cyprus, we shall be prepared 
to lay them on the Table of the House. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON observed that 
the right hon. Gentleman had told them 
about the so-called harbour of Fama- 
gosta, that there was a possibility of 
making it; but he had not told them 
that the Government intended to make 


it. Now, if there was no harbour, he 
was at a loss to see of what possible 
use the Island could be to us. e had 


been at Cyprus, but without the advan- 
tages possessed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman when he visited the Island. The 
town of Famagosta was an absolute ruin 
—a kind of medisval Pompeii, and he 
did not believe it would be possible on 
the shores of the Mediterranean to find 
a more unhealthy spot than the so-called 
port of Famagosta. As a coaling station 
quays would be wanted, or at least a 
foreshore, on which to build them ; but 
Famagosta possessed neither. It had 
been stated to him on credible authority 
that the contract for the harbour of Alex- 
andria was something like £3,000,000 
sterling, but that the real cost was about 
£2,000,000, and that the harbour was 
very little better afterwards than it was 
before. The law which was to be ad- 
ministered in Cyprus appeared to be a 
matter of the greatest uncertainty. One 
officer had told him that it was purely 
Turkish, or the law of the Koran; an- 
other that it was a mixture of Turkish 
and English law; and a third that it 
was the Code Napoleon. With respect 
to healthiness, Tus was a fever- 


Mr. W, H. Smith 
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stricken Island. He did not believe 
that last season was, as had been alleged, 
a peculiarly unhealthy one in the Levant, 
or that there had been more fever in 
Cypruslast July, August, and September 
than usual. e Colonial Secretary had 
attributed the sickness which had oc- 
curred among the troops to the careless 
way in which Englishmen lived when 
they went to other climates. The way 
in which Englishmen lived had nothing 
to do with the epidemic fever from 
which they suffered. The troops lived 
in bell-tents and had only what was 
iven to them. The fever attacked the 
atives, who did not live in bell-tents, 
as much as it did Englishmen; and it 
prevailed every year. The great ma- 
jority of the houses in which he stayed 
ad an inmate suffering from fever. It 
was absurd to send soldiers to receive 
the seeds of fever in Cyprus before they 
went to fight in some other country. 
With respect to the proposal to establish 
a camp on a certain plateau some 5,000 
feet above the sea level, it seemed an 
extraordinary thing that it should have 
taken so many months to discover that 
lateau in an Island not larger that 
orkshire; and now that it had been 
discovered, it was difficult to see how the 
troops were to be got up to it, and the 
commissariat arrangements were to be 
carried out without great expense. The 
Chancellor of the Frche uer told them 
the Cyprus Budget was likely to be a 
very a toy one. When was it to be 
laid before the House? Had the Go- 
vernment tried to buy the Sultan’s rights 
out and out? The rent they were to pay 
for the privilege of making improve- 
ments, without any claim to compensa- 
tion for unexhausted improvements when 
they left the Island, was, as he was in- 
formed, 50 per cent above what they 
might have bought those rights for. He 
also wished to know what was to be the 
official language of the Island. It was 
said that it was to be Turkish and Eng- 
lish. Greek was not recognized in the 
tribunals, and the Greek population 
thereby suffered detriment. In conclu- 
sion, he wished to know if the Returns 
with respect to Cyprus for which he had 
-aigey Notice to move would be granted 
y the Government ? 

Sm GEORGE ELLIOT said, he had 
been informed that during his absence 
from the House the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford had made some re- 
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ferences to him in connection with the 
contract for the harbour of Alexandria. 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT ex- 
plained that all the reference he had 
made to the hon. Member for North 
Durham was that he was happy to 
think the hon. Baronet could not take a 
certain contract because it would forfeit 
his seat in that House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had 
never referred to the hon. Baronet. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE observed 
that he had been the first to refer to the 
subject in this debate, and that his 
antharity was the report of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech in Zhe Times, 
where the name was given at full 
length—Sir George Elliot. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, he had 
also derived his information from Zhe 
Times. 

Sm GEORGE ELLIOT wished to say 
he had never made any estimate in 
connection with the works of the port 
of Alexandria. Therefore, it followed 
that his estimate could not have been 
exceeded, and that there could not have 
been a great many extras. So much, 
then, for that part of the subject. He 
should not be surprised, however, if, in 
conversation, he had given an opinion 
about Famagosta. He took the area 
of the harbour and the depth of the 
water and the mud in it and made 
a mental calculation, multiplying by 
two the cost of similar works in 
the Rivers Tyne and Wear. In this 
manner, he arrived at the conclusion 
that the expense of constructing a har- 
bour at Famagosta would be consider- 
ably under £150,000. He did not be- 
lieve that the collective wisdom and 
experience of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers could select a place better 
suited than Famagosta for the forma- 
tion of a harbour. An inner harbour 
might be constructed there which would 
be as secure as the harbour at Liverpool 
or at any other port in the world. He 
had had the inner harbour within the 
Mole sounded at Famagosta and found 
a depth of 27 feet which was sufficient 
to receive any of our iron-clads. In 
his judgment, a harbour was indis- 
pensable to the success of the enterprize 
in which we had embarked by acquir- 
ing the Island of rus. At present, 


Cyprus was unhealthy because it had 
been so long neglected. The Island 
was so sm. 


that a sufficient rainfall 
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could not be got to create a river of so 
large a volume that it would find its 
way to the sea. Consequently, the 
plain behind the coast became a swamp 
and required to be drained. This might 
be done by means of small engines at 
Famagosta, Larnaca, Limasole, and 
other places. The drainage could be 
thus collected from the swamps and 
run back again in a channel or pipes 
and it would re-irrigate the land. Thus 
the towns would be made healthy, 
while what was now a great mischief 
would become a real benefit. Of course, 
if anyone visited Cyprus with a desire 
to make things appear as black as pos- 
sible, it would be easy enough for him 
todo so. At all events, it was a most 
fertile country. The vines were most 
rolific, and he had seen grapes offered 
or sale at a halfpenny a pound in the 
streets of Nicosia. Only patience and 
capital were required to develop the 
resources of the Island. If he was on 
the Treasury Bench, and was asked, as 
the First Lord of the Admiralty had been, 
if he intended to make a harbour, he 
should reply in the affirmative, and he 
was sure they would get full value for 
their money. A railway might also be 
constructed at a cost of about £3,000 a- 
mile, and persons would, he believed, 
be found ready to make the railway if 
land were ceded with it. 

Mr. MACDONALD complained that 
the Employers’ and Workmen’s Bill 
had not Bosh promised this Session, and 
he reminded the House that it had 
been promised more than once before ; 
but the Attorney General and the Home 
Secretary had failed in their pledges. 
With reference to the Attorney Gena, 
he said he had a fair reputation for 
saying that which he meant to do, and his 
coreg was as good as an order at 90 

ays’ date. He, however, attributed 
his failure to fulfil his pledges in this 
ae as the effect of his being 
ound to those whom he served. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had in his 
statement to the House almost trifled 
with the subject; but he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would re-consider 
the question, and, having re-considered 
it, deal with it as the Government had 
already dealt with several other im- 
sper questions affecting the people. 
f the Ministry would take the subject 
up and place it in a first position, they 
would gain gratitude in quarters where 
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easy was least to be expected. He 
egged to assure the House it was not 
his intention to argue the principle of 
compensation now. One thing he felt 
bound tosay—that during thetwolength- 
ened discussions that had taken place on 
the subject they had been told again and 
again, that the employers of labour, if 
they continued to harass them with laws 
of this kind, would take their on Erg 
and proceed to other countries with it 
where they could develop it without any 
trouble or difficulty. He, however, had 
been making more extended inquiries 
into the matter, and felt bound to tell 
them that the law of France was exactly 
what his Bill desired to make the law, 
and that the law of Germany was very 
much akin to that. In almost every 
State of the American Union modifica- 
tions were taking place on the subject, 
and he felt convinced that before long in 
other countries the law which was based 
on such illogical assumptions as that 
which was the law of this country would 
soon be swept away. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer) said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had 
taken him to task somewhat severely 
for having made a promise last Session 
and not performing it. He had said, in 
a complimentary tone, that the promises 
made by him (the Attorney General) 
had generally been trusted in, and that 
he had obtained a reputation, that he 
was not aware of, of performing his 
undertakings. He was happy to hear 
this, and he hoped he should not lose 
his good character. What the hon. 
Gentleman had said, however, was 
perfectly true, that he (the Attorney 
General) promised last Session, on behalf 
of the Government, to introduce a Bill 
relating to the liability of employers for 
accidents to such of their workmen as 
might sustain injuries in consequence of 
the negligence of their fellow-workmen. 
He should have been quite as much 
pleased as the hon. Gentleman if he 
had been able to perform that promise ; 
and if he had thought for a moment at 
the time he made the promise that he 
should not have been able to perform it, 
he certainly would never have made it. 
He was more disappointed, perhaps, 
than any other Member of the House of 
Commons to find that the pledge he had 
given it was not in his power to redeem; 
but he was not alone in this matter. 


Mr. Macdonald 
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Other people that entertained somewhat 
different views to himself had to be 
consulted, and towards the close of ‘the 
Session the Government found they had 
embarked on a measure which involved 
a question of a most difficult nature, 
He did not say that the Bill was one 
of first-class importance; but certainly 
the question, as dealt with by the Bill, 
would have shown it was one of the 
very greatest difficulty. It was easy, of 
course, to frame a measure which would 
take away the inequalities, or supposed 
ane onze of the law of which the 
workmen of this country and those by 
whom they were represented complained; 
but the difficulty was to make that 
alteration without unduly or improperly 
affecting interests of the greatest pos- 
sible importance to the workmen them- 
selves. He could, of course, very easily 
frame a Bill which would saddle the 
employers of labour with a much greater 
responsibility for accidents which might 
happen, not through their own fault, 
but through the fault of their servants, 
than the responsibility under which 
they were at present suffering ; but they 
must consider, before they attached such 
an increased measure of responsibility, 
what would be the consequences to the 
trade and commerce of the country by 
so attaching it—whether they would not 
unfairly handicap the employers of 
labour ; and if they unfairly handicapped 
the employers of labour the results 
might be disastrous to the workmen 
themselves. When the matter came to 
be discussed it was found that it was 
one of the greatest difficulty, and ob- 
stacles presented themselves to the Mem- 
bers of the Government which had not 
been present at the outset to his mind. 
Though he did all in his power to 
redeem the pledge which he had made, 
and though he had himself prepared 
some measures and submitted them for 
consideration, he owned that those mea- 
sures were not satisfactory, and he was 
not surprised at all that the Govern- 
ment, after carefully considering the 
matter, could not accept any of them. 
It was, therefore, his misfortune and 
not his fault that he was not able to 
redeem his promise, and he had suffered 
great disappointment in consequence. 
He did not mean to say that he had an 
overwhelming interest in this subject, or 
that he was so fully convinced of the 
inequalities of the law; but what he 
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did feel very acutely was that havin 
engaged himself to introduce a certain 
measure he was not able to do so. 
Having made this short explanation of 
his own position, he pleaded guilty, and 
threw himself upon the mercy of the 
House. But the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
that evening stated that the Govern- 
ment were pc to deal with this 
question, and would do so. That being 
so, he (the Attorney General) made no 
pledge. The right hon. Gentleman had 
much more power than he; indeed, he 
was all-powerful, and when he made a 
pledge no doubt he intended to redeem 
it. The Bill might, therefore, be ex- 
pected to be introduced. He did not 
think it would be a measure of vital 
importance, and he looked upon the 
agitation with respect to it as somewhat 
of a sentimental character. Other hon. 
Members might take a different view. 
In reference to the Bill for amending 
the law in regard to corrupt practices at 
elections, he would remind the House 
that it was introduced last Session, but 
that it had not the fortune to be pro- 
ceeded with, and it accordingly met, in 
company with other measures, a dis- 
astrous fate. He had, however, done 
his best this Session to atone for the 
last, and he had already given Notice 
of the re-introduction of the Bill for 
Monday next. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that the Go- 
vernment proposed to deceive the expec- 
tations of the people of Ireland in regard 
to beneficial legislation, and contem- 
plated a coercive code for Irish Members. 
That was about the summary of the 
Ministerial Message as regarded Ire- 
land. He supposed it was the memory 
of counsels which were thrown away 
upon the Government when they entered 
on their disastrous campaign in South 
Africa a couple of years ago which now 
induced them to introduce measures of 
coercion, in order to prevent similar 
good advice being offered to them on 
some future occasion. No one felt more 
than he did for the gallant lives that 
had been lost in the performance of duty, 
though upon an errand of which he could 
not approve; but the disaster on the 
Tugela could not blind them to the 
nature of the policy in the prosecution 
of which it had occurred. The Govern- 
ment were fully aware that the objections 
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Session would be precisely those which 
were raised two Sessions ago, and which 
they overcame by the sheer weight of an 
obedient majority. He was not going 
to refer to foreign politics or complica- 
tions. He had already in that House 
spoken and voted upon these questions 
with independence, and was prepared to 
do so again. But when he heard this 
Message delivered to the House, barren 
of every promise of real benefit to Ire- 
land, coupled with the challenge which 
had been thrown down at the very out- 
set of Public Business, he begged to tell 
the Government that he took up the 
challenge, not as an Irishman only, not 
as one of those Members specially aimed 
at, but as a plain citizen of the Empire. 
He took it up because he knew that the 
sympathies of the English people would 
be against a Government which pro- 
posed to suppress freedom of opinion 
while offering every inducement to dis- 
affection, and setting a premium on the 
expression of discontent. He said that 
the Government—or at least persons 
who might be taken to represent them— 
had spared no pains to induce the Irish 
people to believe that grievances mode- 
rately and temperately represented to 
that House and to the Government would 
be treated fairly, and, as far as possible, 
redressed. The Government did not, 
however, propose to remedy the griev- 
ances of the Irish tenants; but they 
proposed to saddle disabilities on the 
defenders of Irish tenant-right. The 
Government did not propose to grant 
even electoral equality with England to 
the Irish people; but they did propose 
to render the Representatives of Ireland 
in Parliament still more inefficient and 
ineffectual than hitherto. In a word, 

the Government were carrying out a 
policy of coercing Ireland, and he could 
assure the Government that he had suffi- 
cient confidence in the people of Great 
Britain to be satisfied that this policy 
would meet with a disastrous repulse at 
the hands of the electorate. Whatever 
measures might be introduced into Par- 

liament this Session, the Government 
might be perfectly assured that they 

would be debated on their merits by 

Irish Members with as full freedom as 

was permitted to any English Member, 

and for every infraction of the liberties 

of Irish Members it was not they who 

would suffer most. He had never yet, 
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the maintenance of any hostility between 
the English and the Irish peoples. He 
was ready to compete for the applause 
of an English meeting with most of the 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House. He had addressed thousands 
of Englishmen in all parts of the country, 
and he did not find the policy of the 
Government reflected in the wishes of 
the English people. After so many Ses- 
sions barren of beneficial legislation for 
Ireland, with one exception, they were 
to have another Session barren of bene- 
ficial legislation for that country. Well, 
the end of the Session would enable the 
Government to judge more accurately 
than they could at present of the utility 
of that policy. He did not know whe- 
ther it was the example of an eminent 
statesman in a Continental State not 
remarkable for the freedom of its insti- 
tutions which had spurred on Her 
Majesty’s Government to the proposed 
step; but he thought that he knew quite 
enough of the English people as well as 
of the Irish people to assure the Govern- 
ment that Liliputian Bismarckism was 
not going to succeed in this country. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE congratulated 
the Government upon having fully 
realized the promise recently made by 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies—namely, that 
legislation during the present Session 
would be of an unostentatious character. 
Ae MicuaeEt Hicxs-Beacn dissented. 
ell, at all events, the Bills mentione 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
served that title. They were asked to 
deal with a Criminal Code, with a Bank- 
ruptey Law, and with pauperism in 
Scotland. The list was an appropriate 
one now that pauperism and crime 
were increasing and bankruptcies very 
numerous. He wished, however, to ask 
the Government their intention with 
reference to two subjects. A Com- 
mittee appointed last year to inquire 
whether increased facilities should be 
given for purchase of land by the oc- 
cupying tenant in Ireland came to the 
unanimous conclusion that it was very 
desirable increased facilities should be 
given. There was difference as to how 
this should be effected, but there was 
unanimity that a change was necessary. 
Therefore, it appeared incumbent on 
the part of the Government that some- 
thing should be done. He was sur- 
prised to find no allusion to it made by 
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the Government. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland told him before Christmas 
that the Government was considering 
the question, and he would like to know 
what they intended doing in the matter. 
Then, again, a Bill was introduced two 
years ago by the then President of the 
Board of Trade to afford to seamen faci- 
lities such as were given to workmen by 
the Act of 1875. That Bill met the 
approval of a Select Committee, and, not 
having passed, a pledge was given that 
it would be re-introduced. Nomention, 
however, had been made of it by the 
right hon. Gentleman ; and he therefore 
begged to inquire whether it was the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to re-introduce the measure. He would 
not go into the general question which 
had been debated. It was clear from 
the speech of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty that they would not that year be 
asked for any Vote for the formation of 
a harbour at Famagosta ; but he would 
remind the Government of the case of 
the harbour at Alderney. That harbour 
was to have cost £200,000, and it cost 
£1,250,000, and was now abandoned as 
totally useless. He believed that a har- 
bour at Famagosta would cost as much 
and be as useless. 

Mr. COGAN said, he could not allow 
the debate to close without expressing 
the deep disappointment which he felt, 
and which he believed would be shared 
by a large portion of the oon of Ire- 
land, when they learned that it was not 
proposed by the Government to deal 
with the question of University Educa- 
tion in Ireland. Hopes had been ex- 
cited on this question in the minds of 
the people of that country. From 
various things which had transpired, 
and from the tone of the public Press 
of late, they had, he thought, every 
reason to believe that Her Majesty’s 
Government were prepared to deal with 
this question. He regretted that this 
expectation had been disappointed, not 
only for the sake of education in Ire- 
land. He regretted it for political 
reasons. He believed that it would 
have a very bad political effect in the 
present state of public opinion in Ire- 
land, if the people should come to the 
conclusion that a question which to them 
was of so great importance, and which 
both parties in the House had admitted 
was a question that deserved and re- 
quired to be dealt with, was postponed 
























indefinitely. He believed that there 
never was a Government in power who 


could have dealt with the question so 
effectually as the present Administra- 
tion; and it was much to be lamented 


that they had omitted to take advantage 
of the opportunity which presented itself 
to them. He did not abandon all hope, 
however; because, although the ques- 
tion of University Education in Ireland 
did not figure amongst the measures 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
spoke of as those to be first dealt with 
by the Government, yet the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that other questions 
might arise which circumstances might 
enable them to deal with, and he (Mr. 
Cogan) should not abandon the hope 
that they would refuse to deal with a 
question which would be fertile of good 
to their common country. He had only 
further to express his entire concurrence 
with what had been stated by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Reading (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre), and his hope that the 
Government would introduce a well- 
considered measure for giving increased 
facilities to tenants for the purchase of 
the fee-simple of their farms. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought that 
the Government would have done well 
to have legislated on the subject of the 
extradition of criminals. At present, 
the Convention—if any now. existed at 
all—with the United States was left in 
a most unsatisfactory condition. Before 
any practical solution of the difficulty 
with the United States could be reached 
legislation would be necessary. 

GevERAL Siz GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the attention of the House to a 
country called Scotland. This was ne- 
cessary, because, except the few words 
uttered by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer about an Amendment to one Bill 
affecting Scotland, no allusion was other- 
wise made to that part of the Kingdom. 
He complained that this Scotch Poor 
Law Bill had been so prominently men- 
tioned, because, as usual, it had hitherto 
received no attention from the House 
except the mention made of it by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it 
would probably drop. It was a plain and 
simple question, which could be settled 
in a short time if a small amount of at- 
tention were given to it. Indeed, a 


Committee of the humble but useful In- 
eppcnas of the poor would dispose of all 
the questions requiring settlement. 


He 
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ed with the complaint that the 
vernment had not acted towards Ire- 
land quite so well as they might have 
done; but the peaco-loving people of 
Scotland were even more neglected than 
the unfortunate and misgoverned people 
of Ireland. Had they Home Rule in 
Scotland, with the Scotch Members 
sitting in Edinburgh, the Poor Law 
Question would have been considered 
and settled satisfactorily long ago. This 
one measure was not by any means the 
most important of the other claims which 
Scotland had so frequently and per- 
sistently urged on the attention of the 
Government. He instanced the Law of 
Hypothee, the “ vile gun tax,” the Game 
Laws, and the functions of the Com- 
missioners of Supply, as subjects well 
worthy the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, whom 
he thought he might with propriety 
style the Secretary of State for Scotland. 
He fully expected, after the two recent 
visits to Scotland by the Home Secre- 
tary, that the conclusions formed after 
those visits would have been mentioned. 
For instance, the decision of the Go- 
vernment about the Lord Clerk Re- 
gister, the arrangements for facilitating 
the Scotch Business, and the changes 
in the offices at Edinburgh should have 
been spoken of; above all, the state of 
the land tenures might have been no- 
ticed. There could be no doubt that, what 
with the restrictions by the Law of Hypo- 
thee, and the stringent leases of owners, 
the Scotch landlords and farmers, owing 
to the two bad seasons, were not in a satis- 
factory condition as to payment of rents. 
He could also have wished that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had given 
some indication of the intentions of the 
Government in regard to the Church 
Question, and the extent to which they 
roposed to interfere with the Banking 
a of Scotland. Not a word had 
been said about the Revenues of India. 
Last, year it was stated they would have, 
in 1878-9, a surplus of £2,000,000. 
Since then telegraphic intelligence had 
largely cut down the amount. Now 
there were ominous warnings that that 
surplus had disappeared, and that the 
It had also been suggested that the 
expenditure was exceeding the revenue. 
might carry on the war in Afghanistan 
with the normal forces of India; but 
now it was said that the expense was 
being augmented by an increase of 
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European troops. Already a considerable 
addition had been made to the Native 
Regular Army, and the troops of Native 
Chiefs were called out in considerable 
numbers. This addition, with the cost 
of the large army in the field, must re- 
quire several millions, and consequently 
largely drain the cash balances. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: It was 
not my intention to have troubled the 
House with any remarks to-night, but 
for the observations which have just 
fallen from the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber opposite (Sir George Balfour). I 
can assure him that before the Session is 
over he will find that Scotland has not 
been so entirely neglected as he now 
appears to think likely to be the case. I 
do not suppose it was ever the intention 
of my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to detail to the House 
every measure which may be brought 
forward in the course of our proceed- 
ings, or to enter into particulars as to 
the way in which we may meet the 
various questions which may be intro- 
duced by hon. Members, and which at 
the present moment stand on the Notice 
Paper of the House. That would be 
quite foreign to such a debate as gene- 
rally occurs at the opening of a Session 
like the present. I know that Scotland 
is interested—and naturally interested— 
in many of the measures which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has named 
—measures, however, which are not 
confined to Scotland, but which apply to 
the whole of the United Kingdom. We 
have, however, named one in which 
Scotland is especially interested— 
namely, the question of the Poor Law. 
That is a subject which certainly needs 
the immediate attention of Parliament. 
It is not mentioned as a new topic; but 
as one with which we have not had time 
in other Sessions to deal—one, how- 
ever, with which we mean, so far as lies 
in our power, to take in hand during 
the present Session. The hon. and 
gallant Member has referred to other 
matters. He has spoken on the ques- 
tion of game. I thought that that sub- 
ject had already been discussed at con- 
siderable length, and that a Bill had 
been passed with reference to it, which, 
I believe, is working thoroughly well 
North of the Tweed. That being so, I 
think that, so far as game is concerned, 
we may be quite content to leave mat- 
ters alone for the present. As to the 
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way in which Scotch Business is ma- 
naged, I made the proposition last year 
that I should have the assistance of an 
Under Secretary for Scotland. That 
proposition at first received a great deal 
of support from many hon. Members 
who represented different Northern con- 
stituencies; but they objected, not un- 
naturally, to the source from which I 
thought the emoluments of that officer 
might be derived. I was very much 
surprised to find afterwards that there 
was a very serious difference of 
opinion among the Scotch Members 
as to whether any such officer ought 
to exist at all. [General Sir Gzorcz 
Batrour: Hear, hear!] That was a 
bond fide attempt, however, to remedy 
what I considered to be a griev- 
ance; and it was alone owing to 
the opposition which came from Scot- 
land that the Bill on the subject was 
not passed during the last Session of 
Parliament. I hope in the course of 
the present Session to be able to present 
to Parliament some scheme by which, at 
all events, considerable facilities may be 
given to Scotch Members for having all 
their grievances fully discussed, and by 
which scheme we may hope to arrive at 
some satisfactory conclusion. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman has also alluded 
to the question of hypothec. I would 
remind him that a Bill on that subject is 
to be introduced by the hon. Member 
for Wigtownshire (Mr. Vans Agnew), 
and when that measure is brought for- 
ward I shall be prepared to state the 
intentions of the Government with re- 
gard toit. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman has likewise touched upon the 
question of the Church. That is un- 
doubtedly a very serious and important 
question. It is one which no Govern- 
ment could—unless they saw ample 
time for its discussion, and unless they 
also saw a reasonable prospect of carry- 
ing a measure—have brought forward ; 
and I doubt very much whether, con- 
sidering all the Business before the 
House, it would be possible, even if the 
Government wanted it, to introduce 
such a measure upon such a subject with 
a reasonable prospect of success at pre- 
sent. That being the case, it is much 
better that the Government should not 
approach it, but should leave it to be 
taken up by any private Member who 
may think it necessary to raise it. I 
shall have other opportunities of speak- 

















ing more fully on the subjects referred 
to by the hon. and gallant Member; 
and I will content myself at present by 
repeating my assurance that Scotch 
Business will receive due attention from 
the Government. 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, that al- 
though the statement that there were 
measures which would command the at- 
tention of legal Members of the House 
was not favourably received he trusted 
there would not be much difference of 
opinion between the two sides of the 
House upon those measures. The chief 
object of the Mutiny Bill would be to 
introduce the Articles of War into the 
Mutiny Bill and to make them a Parlia- 
mentary measure; and in this matter 
the Government would receive assistance 
as loyal from the legal Members of the 
Opposition as from those on their own 
side of the House. As to the Criminal 
Code Bill, it would be almost impossible 
to present it as a whole for the considera- 
tion of the House in Committee. No 
doubt it had been referred to a Com- 
mission, including the most distinguished 
Judges on the Bench, well able to de- 
termine matters of definition and pro- 
cedure; but the Code contained other 
matters which it was the duty of Mem- 
bers to determine for themselves. No 
Member ought to delegate it to a Judge 
to determine the law relating, for in- 
stance, to Sunday observance and to 
public meetings; and there were other 
social and political questions which could 
not be disposed of as matters of techni- 
eality and drafting. The difficulty of 
codification could not be known until it 
was encountered, and they realized the 
difference between the elasticity of the 
Common Law and the rigidity of defini- 
tions intended to cover every crime with- 
out committing injustice to any person 
accused. It was one thing to allow ex- 
isting laws to continue and another to 
re-enact them. They had borne with the 
Sunday Observance Act of Charles II. 
because it was old, and, though partially 
obsolete, was not quite so; being in ex- 
istence, it had been endorsed ; but would 
they take the responsibility of re-enact- 
ing it merely as a piece of codification 
by a draftsman? A Bill of 480 clauses 
could not be carried as one measure; it 
was not one, but 50; but some progress 
might be made if it were divided into 
sections. However valuable might be 
the technical provisions formulated by 
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Lord Blackburn, Mr. Justice Lush, and 
Mr. Justice Stephen, the Government 
would not find the House disposed to 
accept en bloc the provisions of the Bill 
embodying the law as it affected every 
citizen. He asked the Goverment whe- 
ther it would not be well to draw a line 
between what was merely technical and 
what was political and social. The 
House would no doubt accept the former 
on the recommendation of the much 
respected Members of the Commission ; 
but to the other sections the fullest con- 
sideration must be given. He felt sure 
that if the Bill should be submitted to 
the House as a whole there would not 
be time to pass it into law in one Ses- 
sion. With respect to the two other 
legal measures which had been an- 
nounced—the Bankruptcy Bill and the 
Summary Jurisdiction Bill—not knowing 
on what lines they were drawn he should 
not offer any opinion which could only 
be hypothetical. He would only say if 
the latter Bill was similar} to that which 
the Secretary of State had formerly in- 
troduced he should agree with the prin- 
ciple, but the details would be matter 
for examination. There was one other 
matter to which he wished to refer, and 
was it to ask what had been the ad- 
ministration of justice in Cyprus up to 
this time. The Attorney General had 
told them when the House last met that 
the law of Cyprus was clear and distinct 
—the Colony had been ceded to us, and 
therefore the law which existed there 
was valid till some other law was intro- 
duced, but time had passed, and the 
prophecies of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had not been fulfilled ; therefore 
he wished to know what was the state 
of the law in that Island, and how it was 
administered. He was told an Ordi- 
nance had been sent out to Cyprus, but 
was not yet published. The people of 
this country had a right to know what 
the law of Cyprus was as well as the 
people of that Island. He understood 
that at the present moment there was 
perfect chaos in the Island, and that 
British subjects had been denied justice. 
He had been informed that an English 
barrister of the Middle Temple had not 
been permitted to practise in the Courts 
of Larnaca because he had not obtained 
the permission of the Turkish Minister, 
and that that had been supported by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. Was that so? Surely 
he was not pressing the Government 
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too’ strongly to say whether they were 
aware of that fact. Did the Foreign 
Office know of these things; and, if so, 
had any objection been taken to the 
course which had been pursued towards 
British subjects? He hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his reply, 
would give some answer to this com- 
plaint. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Sir Henry James) 
had pointedly alluded to him he must say 
that the matter referred to had not been 
brought officially before him at the 
Foreign Office, and therefore it was 
impossible for him to give an answer 
at that moment; but if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would put a Ques- 
tion on the Notice Paper there would 
be the necessary inquiry into the 
matter. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
before he alluded to the Irish questions 
which had been brought forward he 
would first of all refer to the adminis- 
tration of Cyprus. As he understood 
the matter this country was not mistress 
of the Island, and they merely held a 
tenancy, and whether they were to be 
masters there or not remained to be de- 
termined. He objected to the building 
of harbours, or the outlaying of any ex- 
penditure in regard to Cyprus, unless 
the money could be provided from the 
Revenue. In regard to the Merchant 
Shipping Acts, the Committee, after due 
consideration, arrived at certain conclu- 
sions in which were shown the necessity 
for legislation, so that it would be a 
great breach of duty on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government if they were not 
acted up to, and he trusted that an Act 
of Parliament would be passed embody- 
ing the Resolutions of the Committee. 
He now turned to what he looked upon 
as a very meagre programme, which 
they had set forth for Ireland, and 
which would cause very great disap- 
pointment amongst all classes in that 
country. He listened with profound re- 
spect to the warnings given by the right 
hon. Member for Kildare (Mr. Cogan), 
a Gentleman of moderate opinions, who 
did not hesitate to express the bad effects 
which would be produced on the minds 
of all classes in Ireland by the neglect 
of the greatest interests on the part of 
the Government with reference to that 





country. An hon. and gallant Member 
from Scotland (General Sir George Bal- | 
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four) had received the assurance of the 
Home Seer that Bills would be in- 
troduced in reference to Scotland; but 
he would recommend that hon. and gal- 
lant Member not to place too much re- 
liance upon that assurance, for he (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) in December last com- 
plained that no Irish measures had been 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, and 
he and the Irish Members were told to 
be full of hope as they did not know 
what good things were in store for them. 
He would not be surprised if Scotland 
did not agitate for Home Rule as well 
as Ireland, considering that they had 
similar complaints to make of the neg- 
lect of their interests. The only Irish 
question alluded to in the programme 
was the Grand Jury Question, and at the 
end there was a general allusion to some 
other topics which might fairly form 
subjects of legislation. He looked for- 
ward with great interest to the Grand 
Jury Law Amendment Act that it should 
be properly framed ; but the conduct of 
the Government during the last Session 
did not encourage them to hope for 
much. He thought that they might not 
have expected to be put to the trouble 
of discussing the extension of the fran- 
chise of Irish towns, for upon every 
occasion the Press of this country had 
almost unanimously said that they de- 
served to be victorious in this respect. 
He would now pass from that question 
to one which was of the most import- 
ance to Ireland at this moment, and 
that was the question of University 
Education, and on that subject he 
thought they were entitled to expect 
that the Government would tell them 
what were their real intentions. Even 
at that stage of the debate, and at that 
hour of the evening, they ought to be 
informed whether the Government did 
or did not intend during the present 
Session to fulfil the promises which had 
been made. The Lord Chancellor, when 
dealing with the Intermediate Education 
Bill, said he looked forward to crowning 
the edifice in Ireland by passing such 
legislation with regard to University 
Education as would meet the require- 
ments of the country. Now, he would 
not rely too much upon a promise which 
might be out of date, or upon the nego- 
tiations which were alleged—perhaps 
truly and perhaps falsely—to have taken 
place between the Government and those 
who had the confidence of the people of 
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Ireland on this subject ; but he would 
come to a speech which was made a few 
days ago at the Mansion House in 
Dublin by the Duke of Marlborough, 
the Lord Lieutenant, in which he dis- 
tinctly admitted this question of Uni- 
versity Education was one in the first 
rank of importance, and he said that 
this year or some other it must be dealt 
with. He further expressed the anxiety 
of his Party to deal with it. The speech 
of the Lord Lieutenant was followed by 
one from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, whom he 
rejoiced to see at his post. That was a 
mysterious speech, because, as the right 
-hon. Gentleman said, it was addressed 
to the common sense and moderation of 
the Irish people. He wanted Irishmen 
to reduce their demands to moderate 
dimensions so that some settlement 
might be arrived at, and this question 
be no longer made a business of battle- 
dore and shuttlecock. Of course, the 
Chief Secretary did not bind himself to 
anything by that expression, but he did 
admit the necessity of dealing with the 
question ; and he would now ask him— 
and he thought he was quite within his 
right in so doing—whether it was the 
intention of the Government to do any- 
thing during the present Session on the 
subject? Her Majesty’s Government 
had considerable encouragement to give 
a favourable answer to the question. 
The noble Lord the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, speaking on this delicate and in- 
teresting subject, announced, as he was 
informed—for he was not present in the 
House at the moment—that difficulties 
lay in the way of dealing with it by one 
Party which did not stand in the way 
of its settlement by the other. In fact, 
he believed the noble Marquess had 
said that he expected the question would 
be dealt with by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Under these circumstances, let 
the Government state what they really 
intended to do, and let them not be 
afraid to put forward their programme 
in this matter. They could not complain 
that any topic upon which they had 
hitherto legislated for the Irish people, 
even including the Coercion Bill, had 
not been fairly and frankly discussed, 
and whenever Irish matters had been 
introduced they had been properly dis- 
cussed. Therefore, if the Government 
would introduce a measure on Irish 


University Education it would be fairly 
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discussed ; and if the Bill was rejected 
it would not inflict upon them any very 
wonderful defeat, because Bills of their 
own had been thrown out on previous 
occasions and the Government still ex- 
isted. At all events, he thought the 
Irish people had a right to know what 
the intentions of the Government were. 
He now desired to refer to the question 
of the Land Laws, which was one which 
could not be allowed to remain in its 
present condition. It was not merely a 
matter which concerned the comfort and 
existence of the farming classes in Ire- 
land, but it concerned the consumer in 
England. In the present state of the 
relations between the landlords and 
tenants in Ireland, the people of Eng 
land who purchased from the people of 
Ireland did not get one-half out of the 
produce of the land which the land 
could give them; and this was directly 
traceable to the existing law. Ireland 
could not, perhaps, expect that any 
broad and liberal view would be taken 
of this subject by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; but with regard to the pur- 
chases by tenants through the medium 
of the Landed Estates aay there was 
a perfect and necessary case made out 
for legislation. Certain clauses of the 
Act of Parliament were a complete 
failure as far as the object for which 
they were framed was concerned, and a 
Committee of this House had reported 
in favour of the alteration. Could any 
case be stronger? There were other 
branches of the Land Act besides the 
Bright clauses which had been a failure ; 
and even Irish Northern landlords in 
this House had been forced to admit an 
alteration. They had heard something 
to-night about a Valuation Bill for Eng- 
land. He hoped they were not threatened 
with a valuation for Ireland. Practi- 
cally the present valuation of the coun- 
try meant that the landlord was entitled 
to demand a rent something like a third 
over the present valuation. An altera- 
tion of the law would give landlords 
another argument for increasing rents, 
and that, with the fall in the value of 
land in Ireland, would be a great in- 
justice. These were matters which it 
was a duty on the part of Irish Mem- 
bers to bring prominently, and even 
pressingly, under the notice of the House, 
and it was their intention todo so. If 


they did not, he thought they had no 
business there. 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am perfectly aware I 
have no right to address the House a 
second time ; but under the present pecu- 
liar circumstances, I think I may claim 
the indulgence of the House to offer a 
few observations upon some remarks 
that have been made in the course of 
the evening. I will say, in the first 
place, that I have not been surprised at 
the observations which have been made 
upon the omission from the list of mea- 
sures which I mentioned to the House 
of a good many Bills on subjects which 
are interesting both to hon. Members 
and the House at large. But I must 
point out to the House that, as to the 
list which I mentioned, the Govern- 
ment, in deciding upon the course that 
should be taken, felt that there was a 
danger to be guarded against—namely, 
the danger of smothering legislation by 
proposing too large a number of subjects 
at once. And, undoubtedly, the error 
which we sometimes fall into of announc- 
ing a very large number of measures, 
all more or less important and interest- 
ing, has the effect of rendering it very 
difficult to proceed with and pass any 
measure at all. The other day, when 
we were considering what should be the 
statement to be made to Parliament, I 
wrote a line to the Government drafts- 
man, and requested him to send me a 
note stating the preparation of the dif- 
ferent Government Bills that had been 
intrusted to him for preparation, and in 
reply he sent me back a list of 18 Bills, 
all of considerable interest. Four of the 
principal Bills which I have mentioned 
were not included in that list, because 
they had been prepared in other De- 
partments. It was, therefore, perfectly 
obvious that if we had proposed to in- 
troduce a very large number of Bills, 
and had stated that that was the pro- 
gramme of the Session, we should have 
been not only exposed to considerable 
ridicule, but justly reprubated for mak- 
ing an impracticable proposal. We 
should have been told that we were 
making a great show, and would ac- 
complish nothing. We thought it wiser 
and better, and more convenient for the 
House, that we should make a selection 
of a smaller number of measures; but I 
admit that that selection was a matter 
uf difficulty, and that there are measures 
of importance that have been referred 
to which we must consider as included 
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in the programme of the Session. We 
shall do the best we can to fulfil that 
programme, and in addition to the Bills 
I have mentioned, I hope that a few 
others not unimportant or uninteresting 
will be brought forward and considered 
before the end of the Session. I can 
well understand the remarks that have 
been made by hon. Members, and espe- 
cially by hon. Gentlemen who represent 
Irish constituencies, as to what they 
seem to look upon as the inadequacy of 
our proposals with respect to Ireland. 
I trust, however, they will find that we 
are not inattentive to Irish wants; while 
we, at the same time, do the best we 
can in the way of legislating for the 
whole of the country, and undoubtedly 
for Ireland as a part of the country. 
Our sins, I think, have been made to 
appear a little worse than they are by 
the remarks of ‘some hon. Gentlemen. 
The hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry), for instance, went to 
the extent of saying that we were ab- 
staining from introducing any measure 
of importance with respect to Irish mat- 
ters, and not only were we going to in- 
troduce coercive regulations for restrict- 
ing the rights of minorities—which I 
hope he will see by the Resolutions is 
not the case—but that we even declined 
to take notice of so important, but com- 
paratively minute, a matter as the re- 
commendations of the Committee which 
inquired into the condition and manage- 
ment of the Public Works Department 
in Ireland. He made an observation in 
reference to what was said at an earlier 
stage of the evening as to its not being 
our intention to call upon the Chairman 
of that Board to tender his resignation. 
I do not wish it to be understood that 
we undervalue the Report of that Com- 
mittee upon which the hon. Members 
for Galway and Wexford gave their as- 
sistance. To a certain extent it may 
throw light on some of the questions 
which are brought before us with regard 
to Ireland. At the present time, there 
is no doubt that the Board of Works in 
Ireland is very much over-weighted with 
business. We are seriously considering 
whether, even for the performance of its 
present functions, it may not be neces- 
sary to strengthen it, and it is possible 
that proposals may be made whic would 
add to its functions. Hon. Members 
for Ireland will remember that we are 
now approaching the time when the 
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Commission on the Irish Church Tem- 
poralities has nearly completed the 10 
years for which it was originally ap- 
pointed, and it will very soon become a 
matter of importance that we should 
consider what is to be done, both as to 
thé future administration of that large 
fund, and as to the mode in which it is 
to be applied. A portion was taken out 
of that fund last year and was — 
to purposes connected with Intermediate 
Education in Ireland ; and, so far as we 
have yet had an opportunity of watching 
that experiment, it appears to be work- 
ing successfully. But it is one of very 
recent growth, and it requires some 
little time to watch carefully, and to see 
how the experiment is likely to suc- 
ceed. Even after that sum has been 
taken from the Church surplus a very 
considerable amount remains to be dis- 
posed of, and the mode in which that 
amount is to be disposed of is a ques- 
tion requiring very deep considera- 
tion. I think there is no doubt that 
there is one object to which a portion of 
it may be very properly applied; and 
although I am not at this moment in a 
position to state exactly how it can be 
done, I have no doubt that a portion of 
that fund could be made use of in 
settling a question of great interest and 
some difficulty—with regard to the 
pensions which are to be granted 
to the teachers in Irish elementary 
schools. I hope we may be able to 
make a proposal on that subject which 
may be of advantage in helping to- 
wards a settlement of the question. 
It is one of great importance to Irish 
Members, and one to which we have 
had our attention directed for several 
years. Whether beyond that any ar- 
rangement can be made for the applica- 
tion of the surplus to public objects in 
Ireland is a matter requiring great con- 
sideration; and it is also a matter for 
consideration how far the strengthening 
of the Irish Board of Works may be 
made to bear on any arrangements that 
may be introduced for dealing with the 
funds arising from the surplus of the 
Church temporalities. These are mat- 
ters which I hope the hon. Member for 
Galway and others will understand that 
we are not forgetting, or passing over 
without consideration. I am not, at 
the present moment, in a position to 
make any proposals on the subject; 
but the matter is receiving our attentive 
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consideration. There are other mea- 
sures besides those relating to Ireland, 
which have been adverted to, and with 
some of which we hope to be able to 
deal; but I will not at present say 
more with reference to measures relating 
to that country. The hon. Member for 
Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) has put 
to me a question with regard to legisla- 
tion affecting merchant seamen, a sub- 
ject to which he has always paid great 
attention. There is a measure bearing 
upon that subject among those to which 
I have referred, and I hope it may be 
possible to make a proposal dealing 
with it. It is a subject of great diffi- 
culty, and it has not been placed in 
front because I am not able to say how 
far we may be able to get on with other 
measures. I confess I have heard 
something to-night from another hon. 
Member which has a little alarmed me, 
even as to getting through with the 
measures we have mentioned—I allude 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton (Sir Henry James)—who has 
told us that a number of questions may 
be raised on the Criminal Code Bill. 
His warnings, however, have been given 
in a most courteous manner, and, I am 
sure, in a very friendly spirit. I will 
not take note now of what has been 
said about Scotch measures, although 
the hon. and gallant Member for Kin- 
cardineshire (Sir George Balfour) seems 
to think it rather hard on Scotland that, 
because she is a well - governed and 
peaceful country, she should not have 
her share of legislation. No doubt we 
are anxious that that should not be the 
case; but I may suggest to him that it 
is, perhaps, because the Scotch are a 
peaceful and well-governed population 
that they need legislation rather less 
than any other part of the country. Be 
that, however, as it may, I hope it will 
be found that Scotch interests have not 
been omitted from our consideration. 
I now pass from domestic questions, 
merely observing that I disclaim the 
extraordinary construction which has 
been put by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
on some words which fell from me when 
he said I attributed the distress to the 
frost. The observation which I really 
made was to the effect that the cessa- 
tion of the frost might have led to a 
certain diminution of the suffering which 
unhappily prevailed, I pass from these 
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domestic matters, and wish to notice' 


one or two questions which bear on 
matters of foreign policy. The hon. 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) 
asked a question about extradition. 
There is no difficulty about the United 
States; but the question is one which 
is under the serious consideration of the 
Government. A good many questions 
have been asked about Cyprus. Amongst 
others, it has been asked when the 
Cyprus Budget was to be brought for- 
ward. I used the phrase ‘Cyprus 
Budget,” not in the sense of a Budget 
that we were to bring forward and sub- 
mit to special discussion in this House. 
What I said was that when the state- 
ment of the revenue and expenditure 
of Cyprus was laid before the House 
hon. Members would see, I hope, a 
satisfactory result. I hope we shall 
soon be in a position to lay a good deal 
of information before the House with 
respect to Cyprus; and most assuredly 
there will be no indisposition to lay all 
the information that can properly be 
laid before it. The hon. Member for 
Frome (Mr. H. Samuelson) has given 
Notice of a number of Motions for 
Returns respecting Cyprus, and I think 
there will be no difficulty in giving a 
part of what he asks for. But with 
regard to the Motion as to the Commis- 
sioner, and the state of government in 
the Island, I think it better that we 
should be allowed to present that infor- 
mation in as convenient a way as we 
can. We have heard a great deal 
about legal questions, and, as a layman, 
I must confess I have been a good deal 
puzzled by the observations that have 
been made. So far as I can recollect, 
there was a complaint made by an hon. 
and learned Gentleman that barristers 
and lawyers were not allowed to practise 
in the Courts in Cyprus. Now, I may 
observe, as a matter of fact, that the 
administration of justice in Oyprus, 
though a little irregular, is remarkably 
satisfactory in its results. There is 
very little crime, while there is no great 
difficulty in procuring justice in civil 
cases. I do not know that the difficul- 
ties of the lawyers are so very serious ; 
but, at any rate, we are anxious to 
remove whatever irregularities may 
exist. Certainly, it is satisfactory to 
think that in an Island where there has 
been a great deal of corruption so 
great a reform has been instituted in 
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so short a time, that crime has much 
decreased, and that, so far as corruption 
among high autborities goes, it is 
almost unknown. We may be tolerably 
satisfied with the general progress of the 
Island. With regard totheCapitulations, 
I think a great deal more is made of that 
mom than is needed, and difficulties 

ave been somewhat conjured up on 
the subject. No doubt there are incon- 
veniences and questions which have to 
be considered ; but there have been no 
difficulties between us and foreign Go- 
vernments. There have been commu- 
nications with these Governments; but 
the real point is, the Capitulations were 
introduced because of the extremely 
bad administration of justice under the 
Turkish system, and it was found neces- 
sary for foreign Powers to guard them- 
selves against the consequences of the 
bad administration of justice. But the 
bad administration of justice having 
ceased, the Capitulations will naturally 
fall to the ground. I have no doubt 
that the difficulties conjured up will 
prove to be much of the same shadowy 
character as the difficulty mentioned 
just now, arising from the fact that 
English subjects have no appeal to 
the Turkish Court at Rhodes from the 
English Court at Cyprus. The noble 
Lord opposite (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) put a question to me with regard 
to a subject upon which reports have 
appeared —the proposal, namely, for 
a joint occupation of Roumelia after 
the Russian troops have been with- 
drawn. The state of the case is this 
— that during the Congress of Berlin 
the idea was put forward that in case 
any disaster should arise after the 
Russian occupation it should be reme- 
died by a jointoccupation. Austria and 
England approved of it, but Russia op- 
posed it, ps the other Powers expressed 


no opinion, and no decision was arrived 


at. The subject was mentioned in con- 
fidential communications between the 
other Powers; but it has not advanced 
beyond the point at which it was left in 
Berlin. We have not heard much of it 
lately ; and it is believed that it is a 
subject which the Porte does not look 
with any favour upon; and the other 
Powers look with indifference upon it. 
With regard to Greece, I do not know 
if there is much to be said at the pre- 
sent moment. The proceedings with 
regard to Greece are founded on the re- 
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commendations of the Congress, and ne- 
gotiations are proceeding. Ithink there 
has been some misapprehension in 
stating that they were broken off. 
They are still going on, but I am not 
in a position to say anything about their 
progress. With regard to the remain- 
ing question of India and Afghanistan, 
the noble Lord asked when we should 
be in a position to make a statement as 
to the views of the Government with re- 
gard to the final settlement of that ques- 
tion. [had hoped that we should by now 
have been in a position to make a state- 
ment, but we must wait for a short 
time. I hope we shall soon be in a 
position to make that statement. We 
have obtained the point we wished to 
obtain; but the disappearance of Shere 
Ali has rendered it difficult to find the 
means of treating with any authority in 
Afghanistan. Still, I do not think that 
that will prevent us from making a satis- 
factory settlement. The House must 
not run away with the idea that there 
are great advances and annexations in 
contemplation. The hon. and gallant 


General (Sir George Balfour) asks for 
some information with regard to the 
Revenues of India and the effect that 
this expenditure will have on them. 


That is a very natural question for him 
toask. At present I cannot give any- 
thing like an Indian Budget; but in the 
course of a few weeks—indeed, in less 
than a fortnight—I think we may ex- 
pect to have a Financial Statement made 
by the Finance Minister of India, and 
we shall then know in what precise 
condition the Revenues of India stand. 
But a communication has been made to 
us of a general character with regard to 
the expense which has been occasioned 
by the military operations, and also 
with regard to the degree in which the 
financial position of India is likely to be 
affected by that very remarkable cir- 
cumstance, the depreciation of the silver 
currency, which, by affecting the rate 
of exchange, does add £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000 a-year to the cost of the 
Administration. And under tbese cir- 
cumstances, the Government of India 
have intimated to us that they are de- 
sirous of making a proposal that the. 
Imperial Treasury should come to the 
assistance of India by advancing a loan 
not exceeding £2,000,000 for a certain 
number of years without interest. I 
may mention, in anticipation of the 





statement to be made by the Finance 
Minister of India in the course of a 
week or two, that the loan will not be 
made in the present financial year, but 
in 1879-80; and that measure is one 
which, if it can be taken in a manner 
beneficial to India, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. will submit with great con- 
fidence to the House of Commons. 
There is a general expression of opinion 
among Indian authorities that India 
ought to bear, and can bear ultimately, 
all the expenses of these hostilities; and 
there is no desire on the part of India 
to ask for or accept aid, except in the 
way I have mentioned, which will be of 
very considerable advantage and assist- 
ance to her. I have taken this oppor- 
tunity of stating informally the pro- 
posal I shall, in due time, make to the 
House. I will only add that I hope 
the spirit which has prevailed in the 
House during this discussion is to be 
taken as an indication of the spirit in 
which we shall be able to conduct the 
Business of the Session. It is perfectly 
inevitable that there should be great 
differences of opinion as to the course 
we propose to take, and we cannot ex- 
pect our measures not to be warmly and 
fully debated; but I feel perfectly con- 
vinced that hon. Members will best do 
their duty to those whom they represent 
by fair, and open, and reasonable dis- 
cussion, and by meeting in a correspond- 
ing spirit the efforts we shall make to 
promote the convenience of the House. 
We, on our part, will do our best to 
bring forward our measures in such a 
way as to give the House the best op- 
portunity for discussing them. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
wished to remind the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he not answered his ques- 
tion about the purchase clauses of the 
Irish Land Act. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER remarked that 
the question of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) had not been answered, as to 
taking possession of the Khurrum 
Valley. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY also _ re- 
minded the right hon. Gentleman of the 
Catholic University Question. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER remarked that there were many 
cases in which it was understood that 
when communications and requests were 
made and no answer was given, the 
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matter could not at the present time be 
answered. He was not prepared to 
make any proposition, or to intimate, on 
the part of the Government, that they 
had any proposal to make in regard to 
two of the subjects mentioned. They 
deserved the most serious consideration; 
but he thought he had sufficiently inti- 
mated that the Government had no 
proposals to make at the present time. 
They had no proposals to make as to 
the Irish eed Clauses. They did not 
undervalue the recommendations of the 
Committee; but although he might say, 
speaking for himself, that there were 
recommendations which he could not 
accept or agree to, he was not prepared 
to say that there were not clauses to 
which the attention of the Government 
had been directed, but they had not at 
present any proposal to make. With 
respect to the Khurrum district, he 
hoped, before long, to be able to state 
what were the proposals of the Govern- 
ment and the contemplated arrange- 
ments in regard to the Afghan Frontier. 

Masor NOLAN said, that Irish Mem- 
bers were placed in the most difficult 
possible position, for the reason that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, in the most pleasant manner, 
last December, promised that there 
were many messages of peace for Ire- 
land in preparation. However, the only 
mention of Ireland in the speech was 
the Grand Jury Question. There was 
not only no reference to the University 
Question, but no reference to the great 
Question in which the Irish people were 
deeply interested—the Land Question. 
As to the University Question, they 
were told that many Bills were in the 
hands of the draftsman; and that such 
difficulties were found with them that 
no University Bill could be entertained. 
The leading papers of England had been 
led to believe that the Government were 
doing something, and yet it came on hon. 
Members by surprise that no reference 
whatsoever was made to the subject. 
There had been little time for consulta- 
tion, but short as the time was, he had 
written out an Amendment which he 
would offer as a protest against nothin 
being done in the matter. He woul 
move an Amendment to the Motion that 
the Speaker leave the Chair the follow- 
ing words :— 

“That the omission of all reference to legis- 
lation on the questions of Reform in the Land 
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Laws and of the University Education of Ire. 
land, both in the Queen’s Speech and in the 
Statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
this evening, is calculated to produce great 
discontent in Ireland, and is an ill return for 
the increased burthens which the warlike policy 
of the Government is calculated to entail on 
the Irish as well as on the British people. ” 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER seconded 
the Amendment. Until the question of 
University Education was dealt with to 
the satisfaction of the Catholics of 
Ireland, there could be no religious 
equality in that country similar to that 
enjoyed by their Protestant fellow-coun- 
trymen. He had indulged the hope 
that when the question of religious edu- 
cation was disposed of they would be 
able to take up the larger question of 
Primary Education in Ireland, and deal 
with the whole subject without taking 
note of religious differences, and in that 
way doing a great benefit to the coun- 
try. What the Government proposed 
in the shape of legislation for Ireland 
was simply to take away a Grand Jury 
system distasteful to the people of Ire- 
land, and give them one in all respects 
equally objectionable. Such tinkering 
legislation could not be accepted. That 
was the whole sum and substance of 
what Ministers proposed to do with 
regard to Ireland. The Irish people 
would ask themselves whether it was 
worth while to send 103 Irish Members 
over to London year after year for so 
small a boon. He denied the Constitu- 
tional right of that House to legislate 
for Ireland. He maintained that the 
English Parliament was neither willing 
nor able to legislate for Ireland, and 
that he was justified in repudiating the 
control which that House exercised over 
Irish affairs. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the omission of all reference to legislation on 
the questions of Reform in the Land Laws and 
of the University Education of Ireland, both in 
the Queen’s Speech and in the Statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer this evening, is 
calculated to produce great discontent in Ire- 
land, and is an ill return for the inc 
burthens which the warlike policy of the Go- 
vernment is calculated to entail on the Irish a8 
well as on the British people,’—(Major Nolan,) 


—instead thereof. 
Question pro osed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bastion.” 
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Ireland were dissatisfied 
followed by disappointment. 
sity Education had } 


charg’ Government with having, 


through the newspapers under their 
control, circulated the report that they 


intended dealing in a satisfactory man- 
ner with the Irish University Question, 
and then withdrawing from what they 
had professed their anxiety to carry 
through Parliament. Lately the Law 
Adviser of the Government, attending a 
meeting of an Orange Lodge, to cele- 
brate the return of Conservative Mem- 
bers, heard it stated that it was a gross 
calumny and slander on the Government 
to suppose for one moment that they 
had any intention of dealing with this 
University Question. It might be said 
that the Roman Catholic Prelates of 
Ireland had made demands which the 
Government could not concede; but 
those Prelates represented not merely 
the feelings and wishes of their flocks in 
that matter, but also those of all the 
educated and fair-minded Protestants in 
every ae of that country. When the 
English Conservatives had adopted 
denominational education for England, 
why were they not to have it for Ire- 
land? If Ireland had been a depen- 
dent Colony of the Crown, she would, 
like our other Colonies, have had en- 
dowed Catholic Colleges. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had enumerated 
some 15 Bills which the Government 
were to bring forward, and out of the 
whole number there was only one for 
Ireland, and that was a Bill which they 
had indignantly rejected last year. The 
people of Ireland asked for bread; but 
they found that they only received 
in response stones. He believed that 
the course the Government was pur- 
suing would, day by day, render them 
more unpopular with all classes in Ire- 
land. Anxious though he was to facili- 
tate Business, he would tell the Govern- 
ment that they would hear more of this 
question of University Education in 
Ireland, as the Irish Members, in justice 
to their constituents, would take care 
that it should on every possible oppor- 
tunity be continuously, steadily, and 
persistently pressed upon the attention 
of the House, The Land Code, too, 
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Mz. P. MARTIN said, the people of 
at the manner 
in which they were treated. Hopes 
were continually being held out, to be 
Univer- 
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was a subject which the Irish le 
demanded to have considered, and he 
maintained that at a time of great dis- 
tress in Ireland, when the pressure of 
taxation was so severe, it was the duty 
of Conservative statesmen to speak 
some consoling words to people who 
experienced so much suffering. It was, 
also, a great mistake on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to suppose that 
the question of the Board of Works 
was a mere Departmental one. On the 
contrary, it was one of the greatest pos- 
sible importance, as all works of public 
improvement were rendered impossible 
on account of the confused and compli- 
cated character of the code which that 
Board had to administer. He warned 
the Government that they were trifling 
with the Irish people by dealing as they 
had done with these questions of Uni- 
versity Education and Land Reform. If 
the Government fancied they could get 
rid of the Irish Members by mere 
mocking phrases they would find they 
were entirely mistaken. If such con- 
duct ‘were persevered in, they would 
find the people rise at the back of the 
Irish Members, and show the Govern- 
ment the necessity of being as alert in 
remedial measures for Ireland as they 
were upon the Bills promised by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
differed with his hon. Friends who 
thought the Government wanted to hood- 
wink the Irish people on the question 
of University Education. For his own 
_ he viewed the matter in a very 

ifferent light, and he believed that the 
right hon. Gentleman who led that House 
and a large majority of the Members of 
the Government wereactuated by asincere 
desire to give them such a measure as 
would be acceptable to the Irish people, 
and, at the same time, confer upon them- 
selves a great amount of popularity. 
He believed that under the circum- 
stances the mot d@’ordre had been given 
to the different papers in the interest of 
the Government, and that the leading 


journal had accordingly written those 


inspired articles which, no doubt, every 
hon. Gentleman in that House had 
read within the past fortnight. Tho 
change of tone on the part of that journal 
was unusually sudden. From holding out 
the greatest possible hopesupon the ques- 
tion of Education for Ireland, 7he Times 





had suddenly turned round, and then 
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every man at all conversant with public 
affairs asked himself what had created 
this bouleversement. He himself did not 
rofess to very acute political know- 
edge ; but he had asked several persons 
in town, and they had told him that in 
this proud England there was an Jm- 
perium in Imperio. At present Lanca- 
shire ruled the British Empire in the 
Cabinet as well as outside it—it was 
considered a little Principality, beautiful 
in its political construction, which en- 
abled the Tories to rule in England as 
well as elsewhere. As a consequence, 
the wishes of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite and of the noble and learned 
Lord who introduced the Intermediate 
Education Act last year were set aside, 
because certain Lancastrians said to 
the Government—‘ Ye shall not con- 
cede to these Irish Catholics what we 
Evangelicals of Lancashire tell ye ye 
shall not give.”” They represented that 
if such a concession were made, it would 
be all up with Conservatives in Lanca- 
shire at the coming Election. This was 
the reason why the wishes of 4,000,000 
Catholics in Ireland had been disre- 
garded. He considered such a result, 
arising from such a cause, pitiable ; and 
it was sad to see the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
contrary to his own inclinations, rendered 
dumb upon this question. Were this 
Governmental change of front owing to 
the action of the Irish Orangemen, which 
he did not believe, he could understand 
the situation. The Government might 
say—‘' They supported us in our time 
of deep despondency, and we shall not 
forget them now.” This he could un- 
derstand. The ancient opponents of 
Irish rights had triumphed. 


“ Our tyrants then, 
Were still at least our countrymen.” 


But he felt it a degradation that Ireland 
should be sacrificed to the intolerance of 
a single English county. He supposed 
his hon. and gallant Friend, not eviag 
given Notice of his Motion, had merely 
proposed it to create that most neces- 
sary discussion. 

Mr. O’CLERY said, the idea which 
had prevailed during the last 10 days 
that the measure on University Edyca- 
tion had collapsed because of the im- 
practicable pretensions of the Irish 
Catholic Bishops was a fallacy. On the 
contrary, they earnestly desired a set- 
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tlement of the question. He believed 
the Ministry were really deterred from 
bringing forward a measure by the re- 

resentations of a section of the Irish 

onservative Members. In his judg- 
ment, this was a mistake on the part of 
the Government, who ought to remem- 
ber the support they received from the 
Irish National Representatives last year 
on the Intermediate Education Question. 
Beyond that, so far as the Irish Roman 
Catholic Members were concerned, ho 
could appeal to the Government to say 
if they had not, during the five years the 
Government was in power, supported 
them in every proposition for denomi- 
national education, even against the 
English Liberals. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was sure 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who had moved the Amendment (Major 
Nolan), did so merely as a means of 
raising a discussion, and could not se- 
riously mean in that attenuated state of 
the House to anticipate any decision 
which the House would have other op- 
portunities of coming to on various Irish 

uestions. The Government had been 
charged with entirely neglecting the in- 
terests of Ireland, and the hon. and 
gallant Member had by anticipation de- 
nounced one important measure which 
the Government intended to introduce— 
namely, that relating to Grand Juries; 
and it had been alleged that the mea- 
sure brought in last year had been 
rejected by the Representatives of Ire- 
land. He failed to remember any ocea- 
sion on which it was so rejected. The 
fact was that many hon. Members ex- 
pressed a preference for going on with 
another measure which it was known 
the Government had prepared. That 
other measure—the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Bill—was in due course intro- 
duced and carried, and it was admitted 
that it deserved the thanks of the people 
of Ireland. He would not place himself 
out of Order by attempting to give any 
outline of the Grand Jury Bill. If they 
were to discuss at that early period every 
one of the nine measures forshadowed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as well 
as the other measures which might be 
brought in, a great deal of time would 
be wasted. But it was notso much sins 
of commission as sins of omission that 
the Government were charged with. 
They were told that they were trifling 
with the most cherished opinions of the 
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Irish nation. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” from 
Trish Members.) One hon. and learned 
Gentleman had ch the Govern- 
ment with having suborned the Press 
and having inspired articles in the news- 


ge 
azson O’GORMAN: Hear, hear! so 
they have. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he had never 
stated that the Government had suborned 
the Press. What he did say was that the 
gentlemen of the Press seemed to anti- 
cipate what the Government were about 
to do from time to time, and it was not met 
by any denial from the Government. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER most distinctly 
begged to say that no article in any 
newspaper had been in any way inspired 
by Her Majesty’s Government, nor did 
they accept the slightest responsibility 
for any opinions expressed by the Fourth 
Estate of the Realm. While freely 
alluding to the English Press, no re- 
ference had been made by hon. Gen- 
tlemen to any organs of opinion in the 
Sister Island. He did not wish to follow 
up the matter by asking the reasons for 
that omission, which, however, was very 
marked, and seemed to call for some 
explanation. If that subject was to be 
further dwelt upon, the House would con- 
sider that before approaching a question 
of gravity like University Education in 
Ireland the Government should have 
some assurance that measures likely to 
commend themselves to the judgment 
of Parliament would also command the 
confidence of the people for whom they 
were intended. Some remarks had been 
made on certain observations of his own 
on @ recent occasion at the Mansion 
House in Dublin to the effect that the 
days had gone by when this question 
should be tossed from Party to Party 
like a mere shuttlecock. What he 
had said was that the question of In- 
termediate Education had proved one 
thing sufficiently — namely, that such 
a subject as Education would never be 
adequately dealt with until Party spirit 
was laid aside. That Act was no Party 
measure, but was carried with the gene- 
ral concurrence of all Parties, with the 
exception of a very small minority; and 
he intimated that if ever a time came 
when the other branches of the Education 
Question could be satisfactorily settled it 
would be in some similar lull of at | 
strife. To that opinion he adhered. 
He knew certain hon, Members regretted 
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that Ministers had come to that decision, 
and that some people would perhaps 
like to see the fortunes of an Adminis- 
tration commanding a large majority in 
the House 1) oe op on this Question; 
but they could hardly complain if those 
responsible for the conduct and policy of 
the Government did not see matters pre- 
cisely in the same light. Then it was 
said that the great Land Question of 
Ireland had been wholly excluded. 
The views of the Government might 
not commend themselves to all parties 
interested ; but it was the duty of the 
Government to consider carefully the line 
which they should adopt with regard to 
every question. The hon. Gentleman 
who had alluded to the subject of land 
had only touched one portion of the ques- 
tion—a question which in its breadth 
might be described as consisting of pro- 
posals for removing a certain commodity 
called land from the persons to whom it 
belonged to other persons to whom it did 
not belong. The suggestions made by 
the Committee over which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
had presided, and which dealt only with 
a distinct and very limited portion of 
what was known generally as the Land 
Question, had not escaped attention ; 
but while there were, no doubt, matters 
to be commended to the attention of 
Parliament, he could hold out no hopes 
that the Government would be pre- 
pared to deal with the subject in the 
comprehensive manner which the hon. 
Member for Reading urged upon the 
Committee. At the same time, he was 
not without hope that on that subject 
they would be able to make some rea- 
sonable suggestions which would meet 
with the approval of Parliament. Re- 
ference had been made to the question 
of the re-construction of the Board of 
Works. That Board was entirely under 
the control of the Treasury, and he 
was informed by his hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury that a scheme 
relating to that body had been under 
the consideration of his Department, 
and that in due time it would be sub- 
mitted to the House. He hoped that 
the hon. and gallant Member who had 
brought the Amendment forward would 
not attempt by pressing it to a division 
to obtain a snap vote, after the statement 
which had been made showing that the 
interests of Ireland were not being 


neglected. 








Te Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I do not intend, Sir, on this occasion to 
discuss the views which have just been 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
—- (Mr. J. Lowther) upon what he 
calls the great Irish Land aetlang or 
I should be inclined to doubt whether, 
holding the position he does, it is alto- 
gether a judicious observation on his 
part to describe in a mass all the 
schemes which have been proposed for 
dealing with the Land Question as 
schemes for depriving one set of people 
of their property for the purpose of 
transferring it to another set of people. 
When the right hon. Gentleman recol- 
lects that some of these proposals to 
which he is, I believe, opposed, are ap- 
proved by many of the Members from 
the North of Ireland—Gentlemen who 
generally support the Government—I 
think he may find reason to doubt whe- 
ther he has used an altogether judicious 
expression. At all events, the principal 
measure to which this statement refers 
is that which has been under the con- 
sideration of a Committee of this House. 
No doubt, the principle of that measure 
is the transfer of property from one set 
of holders to another; but still I do not 
think there is any objection to the re- 
commendation of the Committee, because 
the transfer will only take place upon 
just and equitable principles, as fair and 
advantageous to one party as another. 
I do not, however, rise to reply to the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman. 
My object is to explain the reasons 
which will influence me in the vote I 
am about to give, if the Amendment is 
pressed to a division. I am very far 
from denying that the Members for Ire- 
land may not have very considerable 
reason to complain of the statement 
made by the Government. Still, I think 
there are very grave objections to the 
passing of any Amendment such as has 
been proposed by my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan). My hon. Friend the Member 
for King’s County (Sir Patrick O’Brien) 
has stated, as one of these reasons, that 
it is inconvenient that we should be 
called upon at a moment’s notice to vote 
a Resolution of this kind. I quite 


admit the force of the argument that 
has been used—that until the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman had been 
made it was impossible to know what 
Irish subjects were going to be dealt 
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with it was perfectly well known that 
neither the Irish University Question 
nor the Land Question were intended to 
be handled by the Government in the 
present Session. I think, therefore, it 
was due to the House that the earliest 
possible Notice should have been given 
of this Amendment, and that when the 
House was more full than at present. 
Hon. Members should have been in- 
formed that there would be this oppo- 
sition and division. But besides this 
objection, there are others which have 
not yet been referred to. I think this 
House ought to be very careful in as- 
senting to Resolutions of this kind, and 
ought to be sure that they are in con- 
formity with the general spirit of its 
proceedings. Now, I believe it would 
be a proceeding nearly, if not alto- 
gether, unprecedented to vote a Resolu- 
tion which is founded not upon a Bill, 
nor upon Papers before the House, but 
merely upon a verbal statement made 
by a Minister. As far as I could catch 
the words of the Resolution read from 
the Chair, it also appears to me to be 
open to objection of another kind. I 
do not think it is usual, and I think it 
would be hardly dignified for the House 
to state that a certain thing is an ill re- 
turn for the services and sacrifices which 
the Irish people are called upon to make. 
In fact, in my opinion, Resolutions of 
this kind ought to be much more care- 
fully prepared and much more fully 
considered than there has been any op- 
portunity for doing upon this occasion. 
However, as I have said, I do not wish 
to deny that Irish Members have some 
considerable ground for complaint. I 
have already referred to the matter of 
Irish University Education, so that I 
need not say any more on that subject. 
It certainly is unfortunate that among 
all the subjects for legislation at their 
disposal the Government should only 
have a Grand Jury Bill to offer to Ire- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland said he had 
no reason to know that the measure 
would be rejected by the majority of the 
Irish Members because they had not 
had the opportunity of considering it; 
but there was a feeling showing that 
the lines upon which it was formed were 
not such as were calculated to give satis- 
faction to a very large number of Irish 


with. But when the right hon. Gentle. 
man read a list of measures to be dealt 
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Members. Besides, there is something 
in the past history of these Bills which 
is not calculated to inspire confidence. 
An Irish Grand Jury Bill has been pro- 
mised, and generally introduced, in 
almost every Session of Parliament 
since I can recollect, but they have very 
seldom made much progress; and I can- 
not very much wonder that Irish Mem- 
bers should consider that the Bill is 
introduced very much as a matter of 
form, and is intended to share the fate 
of all its predecessors. Another part 
of the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is also, I think, open to objection. I 
understood him to say that though there 
was only this legislation to be offered 
to Ireland this year the Government 
had it in contemplation, at some future 
time, to devote some part of the Irish 
Church surplus to the payment of the 

ensions of the Irish School Teachers. 

do not think that is a very judicious 
proceeding on the part of the Govern- 
ment. If the Government has mea- 
sures to propose, by all means let them 
bring them forward ; but I hardly think 
it is fair to treat the Irish people in this 
way. To hold out these promises as 
bribes for good conduct on their part, 
and to tell the Irish Members that if 
they behave well they will, at some in- 
definite period, be indulged with another 
slice of the Irish Church surplus. That 
does not appear to me to be a dignified 
mode of treating the question, and I re- 
gret that the sop should have been held 
out by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
At the same time, while I sympathize 
with the complaints of the Members 
from Ireland, it is quite impossible for 
me, for the reasons I have stated, to 
support the Resolution. 

Mr. MELDON said, he wished to 
make but one observation with reference 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary that night, and 
the one with which he favoured them at 
Dublin recently. Upon the good taste 
of the latter speech he did not intend to 
comment. It had, however, made a 
great impression upon large numbers of 
the people of Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman told them that the Govern- 
ment, while admitting the importance of 
the University Question, did not think 
it right and proper to introduce any 
measure on the subject, because it 
would be made a Party question. He 
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had also read a speech of the noble 
Lord who had just sat down (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) at Liverpool, and 
it had given him intense satisfaction. 
That feeling he knew was shared by a 
great many people in Ireland, and it 
was due to the fact that the noble Lord 
declared he did not disapprove of the 
Government introducing a measure on 
this question of Irish Education, and 
that he, for one, would not offer any 
factious opposition to it, or oppose it in 
any Party spirit, if the measure were 
such as had been suggested. He read 
that speech with great satisfaction, and 
he hoped that he had interpreted its 
meaning fairly. If the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had also read that speech, he 
(Mr. Meldon) did not understand how 
he could have made the announcement 
that he had done. He must say, how- 
ever—and he said it with deep pain—that 
there was an impression abroad in Ire- 
land that since the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been appointed a policy of 
exasperation had been initiated and 
carried out, and that he was the adviser 
of it. His predecessor did not do much 
for them ; but he showed his desire for 
conciliation, as far as his Party would 
let him do so. [‘‘No, no!”] He was 
speaking his own opinion. But, on the 
other hand, it could not be denied that 
for some months past there had been 
a policy of exasperation tried in Ireland. 
It should be clearly understood, also, that 
they had not taken action in this matter 
without notice. They had not raised a 
debate on the principle of Land Reform, 
or of the establishment of a University ; 
but they did say that it was the duty of 
the Government, after the speech of the 
noble Lord at Liverpool, to have made 
some proposal to the House on these two 
subjects. 

Mr. GRAY said, the noble Lord (the 
Marquess of Hartington) opposed the 
Amendment because sufficient Notice of 
it had not been given, and because it 
was unusual to base an Amendment 
upon a mere verbal statement. But he 
would remind the House that his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Galway (Major Nolan) gave Notice of 
his Amendment immediately after it had 
been elicited from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the Government were 
not going to deal with the question of 
University Education. As to the second 
point; because the Government had 
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taken the unusual course of not making 
their statement of domestic policy in the 
form of an Address from the Crown, 
they were to be debarred from their 
Constitutional right to move an Amend- 
ment. For his part, he thought the 
responsibility for this Amendment should 
be fairly put on the right shoulders, and 
those shoulders were not on his side of 
the House. 
early a Notice as was practicable, and, 
therefore, the fault that it was not 
earlier and more formally before the 
House was not his; and, in his opinion, 
his Party was justified in proceeding to 
a division. There might, of course, be a 


difference of opinion as to the wisdom of 


moving such an Amendment, with somany 
Irish Members absent ; but. now that it 
had been moved it would be puerile to 
withdraw it, and therefore he hoped it 
would be pressed to a division. As to 
the general question, he thought the 
Trish Party were punished in a way that 
they deserved for their conduct at the 
opening of the Session. The Irish Party 
was a small one, and it could only make 
itself respected, and its influence felt, 
by strict organization. They appeared, 
on the contrary, to be utterly dis- 
organized. The Government and the 
Government organs were now studiously 
formulating the idea that the Irish 
Party, which at one time was formid- 
able, was now broken up, and no longer 
formidable to anybody. The Govern- 
ment assumed that statement to be true, 
and treated Irish Members according to 
the strength which they now imagined 
them to possess. He and his Friends 
would take that lesson to heart. They 
would remember the contemptuous 
manner in which the Irish nation had 
been treated, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would by-and-bye find that 
the Irish Party was not so weak and 
powerless as they thought. They were 
promised a Grand Jury Bill, which the 
majority of the Irish Members had 
already rejected, for they were told that 
the measure was not materially changed 
from that of last year, and they were 
also to be treated to a series of Resolu- 
tions calculated to curtail the rights and 
powers of minorities. That was the 
Ministerial programme as regarded Ire- 
land. It would create considerable ex- 
asperation in that country, and he was 
certain the Irish Members were only 
expressing that feeling in the Resolu- 


Mr. Gray 
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tion which had just been moved. He 
thought the Government would have 
done far better if it had attempted to 
settle the question upon which the 
hearts of the Irish people were bent, 
instead of proposing a series of gagging 
Resolutions; but he, for one, was not 
afraid to face the issue, and they would 
soon see which would get the better 


it. 

Mr. PARNELL said, if he spoke 
candidly he hoped it would not’ be 
thought he spoke unwisely, at any rate 
from his own point of view. It was 
now almost a matter of history with the 
Irish Party that concessions were not to 
be won from any English Government 
by a policy of conciliation. At the be- 
ginning of the Session, when a question 
of the utmost importance was occupying 
the attention of Parliament and the Em- 
pire, many of the people of Ireland de- 
sired that their Representatives should 
bring before the House this question of 
Irish Education, and other kindred sub- 
jects. That desire was over-ruled, for 
it was represented to them that such a 
course would excite exasperation, and 
that the feelings of Members would be 
so influenced by it that a settlement of 
the University Question would be post- 
poned, or perhaps prevented altogether. 
Under these circumstances, the Irish 
Members forebore to press their griev- 
ances. He was one of those who thought 
that that time was a fitting time for 
them to explain their grievances, and by 
showing their own belief in them to 
impress the House with their reality. 
They were overborne, however, and 
when the attention of the Government 
was directed to the omission of all refer- 
ence to Irish affairs, the Home Secre- 
tary held out hopes that there might be 
some measures in store for Ireland. His 
hopes were not unduly excited; but 
some hon. Members did think that at 
last there was some hope of an English 
Government being honest, and doing 
justice to Ireland. But again the stern 
lesson had been taught them; again 
they had believed in the’ honour and 
justice of an English Government, and 
again they, once more, found themselves 
deceived. ‘“‘Order!’?] He said, in 
beginning, that he meant to be candid, 
and he hoped his candour would not in- 
jure any great principle or any great 
cause. If the Government had deli- 
berately chosen to play into his hands, 
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and to advance the designs that they 
had chosen from time to time to attri- 
bute to him, they could not have chosen 
a better way. He must not be told that 
the articles in Zhe Times were not in- 
spired, and were not put out as feelers 
to ascertain how far the Government 
might go. It had now come to this— 
that the Irish Representatives must 
make up their minds how they were 
going to deal with Irish questions, and 
how they were going to show that great 
Assembly that they felt the importance 
of these questions from the bottom of 
their hearts. When they had done that, 
and not till then, the first step would 
have been taken in the settlement of 
these questions. 

Masor O’GORMAN said, he was 
sincerely glad at everything that had 
taken place that night. e was de- 
lighted beyond anything he could ex- 
press that the Government had treated 
these great Irish questions in the way 
they had done. Nothing more rejoiced 
his heart than to find that the English 
Government were still doing as they had 
done for centuries, and still continued 
to trample on the Irish people. Nothing, 
also, more rejoiced his heart than to feel 
for the Government—as he was sure 
every Irishman should, and did feel—the 
utmost hatred and contempt. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 72; Noes 
25: Majority 47.—(Div. List, No. 3.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Mr. DILLWYN said, before the 
Speaker left the Chair, he thought they 
ought to have some further information 
on the Corrupt Practices Bill. It was 
an important measure, which had been 
before the House a great many years, 
and in view of the coming Election it 
should certainly be dealt with this year. 
The Government had distinctly pledged 
themselves to bring forward the Bill 
early in the Session. [The CHancELLor 
of the Excuxquer: Notice of the ques- 
tion has not been given.] Then he 
would bring the matter forward again 
on Monday. There was one other matter. 
He understood that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was about to propose a 
loan of £2,000,000 to the Indian Go- 
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He did not propose to discuss the matter 
now; but the Government would be 
misleading the House and the country, 
as they had often done before, and 
would be misleading the people of India 
also, if they were to say that they ever 
expected this money to be repaid. They 
had much better propose to give the 
money to India at once, for he knew it 
would be useless to expect that it would 
ever be repaid. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


BANKERS’ BOOKS (EVIDENCE) BILL. 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Herschell, Sir Charles 
Mills, Mr. Rodwell.) 


[BILL 65.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, its object was to amend and 
extend an Act passed a few Sessions 
ago, which had been found to work 
well as far as it went. By that mea- 
sure, solicitors were allowed to use copies 
of bankers’ books in certain cases in- 
stead of the books themselves. In the 
present measure, it was proposed to 
allow bankers to send certified copies 
instead of the actual books, unless the 
bank was itself interested, or a Judge 
considered that the case was one in 
which the books themselves should be 
produced. Of course, this would be a 
convenience to bankers; but bankers 
only required their books for the con- 
venience of their customers, and if the 
books were taken away it was really the 
public who were the sufferers. Again, 
it saved time and trouble in Court to 
have a handy account which could be 
passed easily about, instead of a pon- 
derous folio. He believed, therefore, 
that the Bill would be found to be for 
the general convenience. The hon. Ba- 
ronet concluded by moving the second 
reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir John Lubbock.) 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer) said, he approved of the 
principle of this Bill, and as the former 
Act had not been found to work well he 





yernment without interest for two years. 


thought the best way was, as proposed, 
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to repeal it, and substitute another. 
Generally speaking, bankersand bankers’ 
clerks were called to prove the receipt 
and payment of certain sums of money, 
and as they could only do so by referring 
to their books it seemed to him very 
reasonable that they should be saved 
the inconvenience of having their books 
brought into Court. There was an 
omission in the Bill, however, which re- 
quired rectification. There was no pro- 
vision for giving notice to the other side 
that a party intended to avail himself of 
the Act, and that was only fair, in order 
that the other side might, if they chose, 
call the witness themselves. There was 
an indication in the 8th clause that some 
such proposal was intended, and if the 
hon. Baronet approved the suggestion 
the alteration could easily be made in 
Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS BILL. 
(Dr. Cameron, Mr. Clare Read, Mr. Ashley, Sir 
Henry Jackson, Mr. Edward Jenkins, Mr. Wil- 
liam Holms, Mr. O’ Shaughnessy.) 
[BILL 47.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Dr. CAMERON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that as first introduced it would be re- 
membered that it was of a much wider 
scope; but it had afterwards been decided 
to eut it down, and limit its operation 
to the persons who were prepared volun- 
tarily to submit themselves to its pro- 
visions. It had been proved to the 
Committee on the subject that on this 
basis a vast number of cases could be 
treated, and a great deal of good might 
result. In that modified form he had 
last year secured for the Bill the sup- 
port of the House on the second read- 
ing, and in the course of the debate 
some 20 Members took part, every single 
speech being in support of the Bill in 
its present shape, and the second read- 
ing of the Bill being passed nem. con. On 
the present occasion, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
had given Notice of his intention to 
oppose the Bill. He understood that 
he would not object to the Bill if it 
applied to public institutions only. If 


The Attorney General 
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his hon. Friend thought the matter was 
so important as to demand the expen- 
diture of public funds on public institu- 
tions, he went further than the Bill now 
proposed. He understood that his hon. 
Friend entertained a strong dislike to 
private lunatic asylums, and thought 
that this Bill would establish a number 
of institutions of a somewhat analogous 
character. In his opinion, there was not 
the slightest analogy between the two. 
A lunatic was committed to an asylum 
on the certificate of two medical men. 
He was sent there for an indefinite 
period, and while there any complaint 
made by him was treated as the raving 
of a lunatic, and any witnesses he might 
bring would be considered in the same 
way. The principle of the Bill was en- 
tirely different to this. A person could 
be liberated by order of the Inspector 
appointed under the Bill, or by order of 
any County Court, and at the very worst 
he was bound to be liberated at the end 
of 12 months. Then, if he felt himself 
aggrieved, the patient would be entitled 
to an action for damages. He thought 
hishon. Friend was, therefore, altogether 
mistaking in imagining that there was 
any real analogy between the institu- 
tions suggested in his Bill and private 
lunatic asylums. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Dr. Cameron.) 


Mr. DILLWYN: The only reason 
I have for objecting to the Bill is that it 
appears to contemplate a violation of 
the liberty of the subject. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 14th February, 1879. 


MINUTES.]—Sextecr Commirrer—Intemper- 
ance, appointed and nominated, 
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AFGHANISTAN—THE RUSSIAN MIS- 
SION AT CABUL. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: Your Lordships 
must have thought me, during the ob- 
servations with which I troubled you 
last night, of a somewhat inquiring turn 
of mind. I asked many Questions of 
Her Majesty’s Government, none of 
which—as sometimes happens to me— 
were answered. I remember that Lord 
Lansdowne (the third Marquess) was 
much amused by an Irish Peer, after 
asking a witness a question in a Com- 
mittee, telling him that he asked the 
question because he knew what the 
answer would be. I have no idea how 
some of the Questions which I asked 
yesterday might be answered, and pro- 
bably Her Majesty’s Government are in 
the same predicament; but there is one 
Question which related to a matter of 
fact, which I take the liberty to repeat. 
Your Lordships will remember that in 
the despatch of the Secretary of State 
for India describing the policy of the 
war in Afghanistan the objects were 
stated to be that that country should be 
“strong, friendly, and independent.” 
Yesterday, the First Lord of the Treasury 
described the results of the war, and he 
interrupted me while I was speaking— 
as he had a perfect right to do—and 
said he had not used the words “‘strong”’ 
and ‘‘friendly”—which I admit it 
would have been impossible for him to 
say—but “independent” and “self- 
governed.”’ I asked for further infor- 
mation as to how this desirable end was 
to be obtained, and also asked whether 
there had been any communications 
with the Russian Government on the 
subject; and, if so, whether with any 
result, and if that result could be com- 
municated to Parliament without incon- 
venience to the Public Service? It will 
not be thought unreasonable if I now 
repeat the Question. 

Toe Marevess or SALISBURY: 
There are some communications which 
are now in the hands of the printer ; but 
which, I hope, will be in your Lordships’ 
hands before long. I am afraid I did 
not hear all the Questions which the 
noble Earl put; but perhaps he had 
better wait before discussing the ques- 
tion of communications with Russia on 
the subject until the Papers have been 
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Eart GRANVILLE: I am afraid the 
noble Marquess only entered the House 
as I was finishing my Question. It is, 
whether there has been any result to 
the communications with Russia on the 
subject of Afghanistan; and, if so, 
whether he has any objection to com- 
municate it to Parliament ? If the noble 
Marquess thinks there is any objection, 
I am the last person to press him for an 
answer. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
There were some communications with 
Russia just about the time Parliament 
separated for the short Recess. The re- 
sult of those communications was the 
withdrawal of the Mission from Cabul. 
The nature of those communications will 
be explained by the Papers, which, I 
hope, will be in the hands of the noble 
Earl in a day or two. 


THE VOLUNTEER FORCE — FINANCE 
AND ORGANIZATION—REPORT OF 
THE COMMITTEE. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount BURY: My Lords, I have 
the honour of laying on the Table the 
Report of the Committee appointed some 
time ago by my noble Friend (Viscount 
Cranbrook), when he was Secretary of 
State for War; and it is thought desir- 
able that in doing so I should, on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government, give some 
short explanation of the circumstances 
which led to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, the course of its procedure, the 
recommendations they have made, and 
also the course Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared to take with regard 
to those recommendations. I make no 
apology for troubling your Lordships 
with these details, because anything 
which relates to the Volunteer Force of 
Great Britain is of enormous importance 
to the country, and of great interest not 
only to many Members of this House, 
but to a large body of our countrymen. 
The Volunteer Force has very much 
changed its character in the last 20 
years, during which it has flourished. 
Its history, briefly—although I hardly 
need remind your Lordships of it—is 
that in 1859, under circumstances which 
we all remember, the Volunteer Force 
was established by the authority of the 
Lords Lieutenant of the counties under 
the old Act of 1804. In 1862, two or 





produced. 


three years after, a Royal Commission 
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was appointed, which advocated the 
payment of a certain sum to Volunteers 
by way of assisting them in their ex- 
penses. It was not, at that time, thought 
that the whole of the expenses of the 
Volunteer Force ought to be borne by 
the State. The Capitation Grant origi- 
nated in 1862, and in 1863 the present 
Volunteer Act was passed. There was 
a Departmental Committee in 1869-70, 
in consequence of the recommendations 
of which certain additions were made 
to the sum which had been laid down as 
necessary to be given as a Capitation 
Grant by the Royal Commission of 1862. 
In 1871, there was another and a very 
considerable change in the constitution 
of the Force. In that year, the Regula- 
tion of the Forces Act removed the con- 
trolling power from the Lords Lieu- 
. tenants of counties, in whom it had 
resided before, leaving only to them the 
power of recommending for first com- 
missions in the Volunteer Force, and 
transferring the control to the Crown. 
In 1873 another, and, perhaps, in its 
effects a still larger, change took place. 
The Force had increased greatly in 
numbers, strength, and efficiency’; and 
the Mobilization Committee appointed 
to inquire into various military matters, 
recommended that the Volunteer Force 
should be amalgamated into the body 
of the Army. From that time they 
were considered practically as soldiers, 
differing only from cther soldiers in 
their terms and conditions of service, 
which were strictly defined and extremely 
limited. Those are the principal legis- 
lative changes made in the Volunteer 
system during the 20 years of their 
existence; but during that time there 
were also greatchanges in their personnel, 
organization, and degree of efficiency. 
At first, it was not contemplated that 
the State should pay the whole of the 
expense. At first—it was not, perhaps, 
unnatural —the expense of the Force 
was met partly by local subscriptions, 
aided by the Capitation Grant. In 
course of time these local subscriptions, 
if they did not disappear, have become 
so diminished that it is obvious if the 
Capitation Grant, or aid from the State 
in some form or another be not fixed at 
a sum sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the Force, that Force could 
hardly be held together. Again, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the Force, 
at its commencement a great deal of 
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power was left in the hands of individual 
commanding officers. I will not say 
that every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes; but every com- 
manding officer throughout the country 
had to overcome local difficulties, and to 
meet local requirements by his own per- 
sonal influence, and with such means as 
were available. It was not to be sup- 
posed that there could result from that 
system anything like sufficient homo- 
geneity, if I may so call it, to enable it 
to dovetail into our other Forces, when, 
in 1873, the great change was made 
which converted it into an integral por- 
tion of the Army. Under those circum- 
stances, there arose a general belief that 
the constitution and organization of the 
Force required revision, and revision 
outside the Force itself. There was an 
absence of supervision which, however 
inevitable, and, perhaps, salutary in the 
early days of the Force, was no, longer 
desirable ; and it became a matter of 
serious reflection when considered in 
connection with the future position the 
Force was to occupy. It is a curious 
fact that almost every commanding 
officer I have talked with considers him- 
self to have been placed in an excep- 
tional position. If I asked any com- 
manding officer—and I appeal to the 
knowledge of all those noble Lords who 
have at all associated themselves with 
the Volunteer movement—how he met 
any particular difficulty, he invariably 
answered — ‘‘ My position was excep- 
tional, but this is the way I dealt with 
it.” Such being the circumstances, it 
is evident that some alteration was 
necessary, and that it should be effected 
by the Government. The then Secre- 
tary of State for War, in the beginning 
of last year, appointed a Committee to 
look into the condition of the Force. 
The orders which he gave to that Com- 
mittee were— 

““(1) To inquire into the necessary require- 
ments of the Volunteer Force, and whether they 
were met by the grant ; (2) whether if the grant 
was not sufficient for the purpose, in what form 


assistance should be given; 3) whether any altera- 
tion in the organization of the Force was neces- 
sary; (4) whether increased efficiency was de- 
sirable, and, if so, in what direction it should 
be attempted ;-(5) whether, if the present sys- 
tem of Capitation Grant was extended. it would, 
or would not, tend to economical administra- 
tion.”’ 


Your Lordships will see from these items 
the full and extensive character of the 
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inquiry; but there were other subjects 
referred to by the same Committee, re- 
lating to important matters, but to which 
I do not intend even cursorily to direct 
your Lordships’ attention this evening. 
I will therefore state what the Commit- 
tee did in carrying out this inquiry. In 
the first place, they made a most minute 
investigation into the way in which the 
money was expended throughout the 
whole Force. For that purpose they 
drew up a series of questions addressed 
to all the officers commanding Volunteer 
corps, 293 in number. They were re- 
quired to send in a tabulated statement 
of every item of expenditure, and they 
were to do this without reference to whe- 
ther or not that expenditure was wholly 
covered by the Capitation Grant. If it 
were in excess of that grant, they were 
to state from what source they obtained 
the difference; at the same time, the 
Committee sent to each commanding 
officer a series of questions calculated 
to elicit from them their opinion as to 
the requirements of the Force, and the 
various changes they suggested should 
be carried out. The answers which 
came to this demand for information 
were very full in detail, and the conse- 
quence was that, at an early period of 
their proceedings, the Committee were 
placed in possession of the most minute 
details as to every item of expenditure, 
and also the opinion of every com- 
manding officer as to what changes 
should be made and their nature. For- 
tified by these expressions of opinion, 
the Committee felt itself in a position 
with advantage to examine witnesses 
and elicit further information for them- 
selves. They called before them a great 
many witnesses, some of them Members 
of this House and of the other House of 
Parliament. To all of these witnesses 
they addressed questions extending over 
a very wide scope, and having for their 
object the eliciting of opinion as to any 
great change which was thought to be 
necessary in the organization of the 
Force. After these they called before 
them as witnesses many prominent Vo- 
lunteers throughout the country—from 
the Metropolis and from the great towns, 
from the country districts and also from 
Scotland. The evidence they obtained 
has been laid upon your Lordships’ 
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was most searching. Whether the Com- 
mittee has been successful in framing, 
upon the information which they then 
obtained, a scheme at all commensurate 
with the importance of the subject will 
be for your Lordships to judge. At any 
rate, if I may speak in my official capa- 
city, and not for the moment, as a 
Member of the Committee, I should say 
that they have taken great pains, that 
they have been successful in collecting 
information, and that they have devoted 
great attention to it. The first point 
which they thought it right to recom- 
mend was that the establishment of the 
Volunteer Force should be defined. 
Hitherto there had been no fixed limit, 
and as many Volunteers were taken as 
offered themselves; in fact, the Govern- 
ment was only too glad to have them. 
Now, it has been thought that as there 
is a tendency in the Force to increase 
both in numbers and in expense, and as 
the Force has become part of the Mili- 
tary Forces of the Crown, it was neces- 
sary to follow the precedent of all other 
branches of the Naval and Military Ser- 
vices, and present annually to Parlia- 
ment a detail of the numbers to be voted 
in that year. In technical language, to 
fix the annual Establishment of the 
Force. The proposition that we made 
was that the Establishment should be 
fixed at 250,000; but when that matter 
came before the consideration of my 
right hon. and gallant Friend at the 
head of the War Office, the illustrious 
Duke (the Duke of Cambridge), and 
others, it was thought that it was too 
high, and it was eventually determined 
that the Establishment should be fixed 
at 200,000 men. The present Establish- 
ment is somewhat above that number; 
but without going into details, I may 
say that the number of efficient Volun- 
teers this year is 195,000; and thus, in 
fixing the ultimate Establishment at 
200,000, we shall not necessarily dimi- 
nish the number of efficient Volun- 
teers, though we may alter the dis- 
tribution of those Volunteers in the 
regiments, perhaps in the companies. 
The manner in which that must be 
carried out must, of course, be left to 
Departmental regulation. It is not a 
thing that can be done at once, and it 
will take a considerable time. There 





Table to-night, and I think it will be 
said that the evidence is most valuable | 
in its character, and that the inquiry | 


are several points in this Report on 
which I will not stay to comment now, 
and I will go straight to that part of it 
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which deals with the constitution and 
organization of the Force. It is an 
essential characteristic of volunteering 
that a man should be allowed to leave 
on giving 14 days’ notice. That is a 
condition which all Volunteers have 
hitherto enjoyed; and, as it has been 
found to work well in practice, the 
Committee decided that it would not 
be well to interfere with that regu- 
lation. They, however, felt that it 
would be advisable that some vo- 
luntary agreement should be entered 
into by Volunteers, which should bind 
them to remain for a certain time and 
serve for a certain number of years, if 
the Government would supply them with 
their clothing. It is obvious, if a con- 
siderable sum of money is expended in 
clothing a man, and he is to be permitted 
to leave at 14 days’ notice, the Govern- 
ment would be at a disadvantage. We 
found in the evidence that, in many 
corps, an agreement was entered into 
between the men and the commanding 
officer, which was enforceable in the 
Courts of Law, by which the Volunteer 
bound himself, in return for his clothing, 
to serve for a definite number of years, 
and to keep himself efficient during that 
time ; but that if, during that time, he 
should exercise his legal option of re- 
tiring at 14 days’ notice, he should pay 
a proportionate sum to the cost of his 
uniform for the benefit of the corps. 
The Committee did not think it right 
to recommend to the Government the 
initiation of such an agreement; but 
they thought that this matter might be 
easily dealt with by the regulations of 
each corps, and that it might be left to 
the commanding officers. I now pass 
to the question of the organization and 
constitution of the Force. Your Lord- 
ships will remember that the scheme 
for the localization of the Army pro- 
vides for the division of the whole 
country into a certain number of sub- 
districts, and that to each sub-district 
there are attached two regiments of the 
Line and a regiment of Militia. The 
localization scheme. also provides that 
the Volunteers shall be an integral 
portion* of the Army; and that, in 
case of invasion, they should be called 
up and attached to these sub-districts. 
The Committee thought a great many 
advantages would accrue if the Volun- 
teers were at once permanently attached 
to their sub-district brigade, which 
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would then consist of two linked bat- 
talions of Regulars, two of Militia, 
and two or more of Volunteers, accord- 
ing to their strength. And at this part 
of my remarks I may anticipate what I 
shall have to say presently in regard to 
the clothing, and mention that we pro- 
pose that the Volunteer Force shall be 
clothed like the Regular Army. This, 
coupled with the association with the 
Regular Army, we consider will have 
the best effect upon the Volunteer Ser- 
vice. It will also have another effect— 
it will, I think, add to the social value 
of a Volunteer commission, when the 
Volunteer officers find themselves asso- 
ciated in this way with the officers of 
the Regular Army. It is a very com- 
plicated subject, and we found many 
difficulties in our way. There are a 
great number of small battalions and 
small corps scattered throughout the 
country; and while these exist in an 
independent and isolated form, due 
economy is hardly possible. The ex- 
pense of volunteering (other than that 
of clothing and arming the Force) is 
mainly due to the charge for drill-sheds, 
head-quarters, and head-quarter staff; 
and unless some means are devised of 
diminishing that expenditure, a great 
addition would have to be made to the 
Capitation Grant, which the Committee 
have not thought fit to recommend. It 
would be impossible to obtain due eco- 
nomy of administration in the face of 
these arrangements; and we therefore 
propose that, so far as is possible, the 
recommendation which was made by the 
Committee of 1869-70 for the consolida- 
tion of administrative regiments should 
be carried into effect; and we do not 
propose to stop even there, for we fur- 
ther propose that in towns where a large 
number of small regiments exist — of 
course, with due respect to, and regard 
for, existing arrangements—that those 
regiments should be gradually joined 
together, and be made into larger ones. 
This would facilitate the organization 
with regard to the sub-district, and it 
would also meet another requirement 
in the Report of the Localization Com- 
mittee—namely, that for the formation 
of provisional battalions. The sugges- 
tion is that, in case of necessity, provi- 
sional battalions should be formed out 
of the Volunteers, taking 25 per cent 
out of each regiment in the district. 
The Committee felt that, under the pre- 
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sent circumstances, that arrangement 
would hardly be possible. To take 25 
out of every 100 men dressed differently, 
organized differently, and unaccustomed 
to work together, and who are really 
and practically dissociated from one an- 
other, was a proceeding which the Com- 
mittee thought would not work well in 
practice. But if this recommendation 
that the small battalions shall be con- 
solidated into large battalions is carried 
out, and if these were to be joined with 
the sub-district brigades, then it would 
be quite easy, considering that they 
were accustomed to work together, to 
take 25 per cent for the formation of 
provisional battalions. My Lords, I 
now turn to the question of discipline, 
instruction, and efficiency, a branch of 
the inquiry to which I need not say the 
Committee devoted a great deal of atten- 
tion; but on which, as it refers mainly 
to detail, I will not detain your Lord- 
ships at any length. With regard, 
however, to efficiency, those who have 
watched the Force will observe the 
great improvement which has taken 
place since the Volunteer movement 
began, when small companies were 
established which were little more 
than rifle clubs, and which were con- 
trolled by no military regulations. Iam 
bound to say that every application for 
increased stringency and efficiency has 
been most cheerfully obeyed. Every 
time conditions have been imposed as 
the stipulation on which Government 
aid should be granted they have been 
complied with by the Force; and, as in 
the past, we have found every ad- 
ditional concession was made the occa- 
sion for demand of increased efficiency. 
The Committee thought they could not 
err by working on the same lines, and 
when they proposed that some additional 
Government aid should be granted in a 
particular direction, that they should 
demand in return for it increased 
efficiency. From the whole body of 
the evidence which I have laid on your 
Lordship’s Table to-night, I think it will 
be seen that everything which has 
hitherto been given to the Volunteers 
has been given with a condition at- 
tached to it, and that, in all instances, 
the condition has been cheerfully ful- 
filled. While on this branch of the 
subject, there is one small point to 
which I may refer, and which, though 
& matter of detail, is a matter of some 





importance. We propose a small change 
in the interest of efficiency in regard to 
the number of drills required from a 
recruit on joining the ranks. At present, 
30 are required before a man can be- 
come efficient ; but in the following year 
he is only required to perform nine, the 
ordinary number of drills for a Volun- 
teer. Taking into consideration the 
large number of matters in which a re- 
cruit has to be trained, and the short 
time at his disposal, we were of opinion 
that to become a fully-trained Volun- 
teer in 30 drills was hardly to be ex- 
pected. We therefore propose that the 
obligation to perform 30 drills in the 
first year should remain as at present, 
but that the recruit should be called 
upon to perform a like number in the 
second year, instead of nine as now. I 
believe that that requirement will be 
met with acquiescence, and I can only 
say, from the evidence which was laid 
before us, that I do not think this will 
in many cases entail more service than 
is given now in practice by Volunteers 
who join the ranks of some regiments 
where more stringent regulations are 
enforced. I now pass to Artillery 
Volunteers. Among a large body of 
that Force there is an idea that it would 
be easy to make a considerable increase 
in the formation of Field Artillery. We 
investigated that point, and the Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that it was 
not easy to form Field Artillery with the 
materials at our command. It is not 
that the men would find it difficult to 
learn the drill, the riding, or any in- 
dividual thing; but Artillery is such a 
highly-polished arm, and involves such 
a multiplicity of duties, that it is im- 
possible to suppose that Volunteers, 
having limited time only at their dis- 
posal, could become proficient as flying 
Artillery, or form a corps like the Army 
Field Artillery. The Committee, how- 
ever, came to the conclusion that it 
would be possible to form Field Artillery 
with heavy draught horses, on some 
such basis as has already been seen in 
operation at Volunteer reviews, and 
that some extension of the Artillery corps 
in that direction would serve a useful 

urpose. With regard, also, to Artillery 
Tlaceae, we find that they had very 
great difficulties to contend with. They 
ask for more instruction, which is, of all 
others, the kind of request least easy to 
refuse. They said—‘ We give our 
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time and attention, and we are willing 
to find everything except money.”’ The 
same thing applies to the Engineers; 
and here I should like to say that, in 
my opinion, the Artillery and Engineer 
aa have devoted fully as much time 
an 


attention as any other branch of the’ 


Volunteer Force to the duties imposed 
upon them, and that they are in every 
way worthy of encouragement. The 
Committee have recommended the Go- 
vernment to give some consideration to 
the claims which they have advanced 
for increased facilities for instruction, 
and my right hon. and gallant Friend is 
inclined to adopt the suggestion all the 
more willingly that it will not be much 
additional expense. I come now to 
“Clothing and Equipment.” The Com- 
mittee went very thoroughly into this 
matter. The records of our investigation 
in this direction are very voluminous, 
and I need not trouble your Lordships 
with them. It will be sufficient for me 
to say that we propose that the different 
regiments of Volunteers shall be clothed, 
like the corresponding arm in the Re- 
gular Service, in the national colour of 
scarlet ; that the clothing shall be sup- 
plied out of the Capitation Grant, so as 
to involve no additional expense to the 
country. It is true that, theoretically, the 
Force can now be supplied with clothing 
out of the Capitation Grant; but in 
practice that is not so. The Volunteer 
earns his Capitation Grant in one year, 
and it is pail in the next—it is, there- 
fore, always in arrear. Articles sup- 
plied out of the Government stores must 
be paid for on application. It is there- 
fore impossible, unless he obtains an 
advance from his banker, or pays for it 
himself, that a commanding officer can 


obtain the clothing from the Govern-- 


ment stores. We felt that it was quite 
impossible that our recommendation 
-should be carried into effect, and the 
Capitation Grant be made to bear the 
charge, unless some facilities were given 
to a corps to avoid theirrunning into debt. 
We propose, therefore, that the clothing 
should be supplied on application from 
the Government Clothing Department, 
not on the principle of immediate pay- 
ment, but on the principle of taking 10s. 
per man per annum till the whole of the 
debt is paid. The consequence is that 
in between three and four years a suit 
of clothing made to wear four years 
would be paid for by the corps; and if 
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the alteration we have suggested in re- 
gard to the four years’ service agree- 
ment should be carried out, on the one 
hand, the Government would not suffer, 
and, on the other hand, the Volunteers 
will be supplied with clothing on easy 
terms, and the corps will be very much 
less liable than hitherto to run into debt, 
We have found that the present method 
of clothing the Volunteers is most ex- 
pensive. The men have been obliged to 
go to local contractors, who could not 
hope to be paid for a very considerable 
time, and who, of course, in consequence 
added something to their price. We 
found it to be one of the great reasons 
for the corps running into debt that they 
were under the necessity of providing 
the clothing for their men on such un- 
fortunate terms. I think I have suffii- 
ciently indicated the direction of the 
Committee’s recommendations in regard 
to clothing, and I now pass on to another 
matter. The main point, my Lords, to 
which the attention of the Committee 
was naturally directed, was whether the 
Capitation Grant was sufficient for the 
service. Your Lordships will allow me 
to read a few of the items in which the 
money of the Volunteers is spent. ‘‘ Ex- 
penses at head-quarters, including the 
ordinary drills, the care and maintenance 
of arms, marches out, reviews, repairs of 
arms, gun and drill practices, payment 
of the permanent staff, band, refresh- 
ments, interest on loans, prizes, and 
expenses of Artillery training, expenses 
for national and county associations, 
payment for loss of time in camp, read- 
ing, gymnasium and recreation rooms, 
allowance for treasurers, quartermasters, 
&e., &c.” I have just named a few of 
the items to show how vastly divergent 
are the claims which come on the 
Volunteers for their money, and how 
difficult it must be on the comparatively 
small sum of 80s., or a little over 30s. 
per annum per head, to keep a regiment 
quite clear of debt. Generally we found, 
in the great majority of corps, that the 
total military expense was in excess of the 
amount received from the War Office— 
it was only in a few instances that a 
corps was supported on what was re- 
ceived from the War Office. It would 
not be safe to assume that because a 
few corps kept within the amount of 
the Capitation Grant that the Capitation 
Grant was sufficient ; nor was it safe to 
assume the converse of the proposition, 
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and say that because only a few corps 
kept within the grant, the grant was 
necessarily insufficient. The Committee, 
therefore, came to the conclusion that 
the point could only be decided by a 
very detailed analysis of the Returns. 
They, therefore, first proceeded to deter- 
mine, as a standard for their own guid- 
ance, what items of expense were in 
reality necessary for the efficient main- 
tenance of the corps, and which would, 
therefore, be properly chargeable against 
the public; and, secondly, whether the 
Capitation Grant was sufficient to cover 
the expenses which thus had been laid 
down as, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, necessary. This the Committee 
thought it necessary to do, in order to 
establish which I may call a standard of 
comparison ; and, keeping that standard 
in their own minds for their own guid- 
ance, they proceeded afresh to analyze 
the Returns of the expenses before them. 
When they came to that, they found 
that a very curious state of things was 
disclosed. They found that out of 278 
corps that sent in the Returns, only 38 
of these corps kept their total expenses 
within the amount of the Capitation 
Grant; while 240 exceeded the grant. 
But then a close examination of the 
figures in the Returns showed that, in 
a great majority of instances, the excess 
occurred in items not properly charge- 
able against the public; only 83 of the 
corps had exceeded the Capitation Grant 
in items which could be properly charged 
against the public ; and upon that ground 
the Committee felt themselves bound to 
answer the question put to them, as to 
whether the Capitation Grant was not 
sufficient for legitimate purposes, and to 
say that they could not recommend any 
addition to the Capitation Grant. My 
Lords, I am perfectly well aware that to 
a great number of people the decision 
of the Committee will be a very great 
disappointment, and I can only thank 
your Lordships for having allowed me 
to enter into the details on the matter, 
because I felt that it was not only your 
Lordships I was addressing. And I 
wish to convey to the general body of 
Volunteers, as well as the public, the 
fact that the Committee which has been 
investigating their affairs was not ap- 
— to register a foregone conclusion ; 
ut honestly to inquire whether or not 
the Capitation Grant was sufficient for 
its purpose, and to decide upon the 





evidence alone. The War Office felt 
that they were not in possession of the 
information which would enable them 
to satisfactorily settle that point, and 
the Committee which for 11 months has 
been sitting inquiring into this matter, 
has, in the most single-minded way, 
been directing its attention not to 
support a foregone conclusion, but to 
form their own conclusion on evidence 
brought before them; and therefore, 
though it may be a disappointment, 
and probably will be a disappointment, 
to a large number of Volunteers, to 
find that the Capitation Grant is not 
to be increased, and that the Com- 
mittee have not been able to see 
their way to recommend that increase— 
they must remember that there were on 
that Committee more than one officer of 
20 years’ Volunteer experience—men 
who would be much more likely to err 
in the direction of leniency towards the 
Volunteer Force than in the way of 
stringency in refusing the increase which 
was possibly expected. But though the 
Committee recommend no increase in 
the money grant, they find that in prac- 
tice the Capitation Grant will not be 
sufficient to keep up a corps, unless 
great economy is practised in the ad- 
ministration of the various corps. That 
economy must be attempted in clothing, 
in head-quarters, in rifle-ranges, and in 
various other matters. In respect to the 
matters of clothing and rifle ranges, the 
real panacea for existing evils, and the 
real way to reduce the expense and thus 
help in the due administration of the 
Capitation Grant with economy, is, I be- 
lieve, consolidation. There were one or 
two items of expense—I think there 
were three items—which the Committee 
were of opinion could not be well borne 
out of the present Capitation Grant. But 
the Committee thought it would be bet- 
ter, as these items were necessary to 
keep up increased efficiency—to give a 
separate allowance for those items on 
condition of increased efficiency on the 
part of the Volunteers, rather than to add 
the money on to the Capitation Grant. 
One of these items was in the matter of 
camps. The Committee were of opinion 
—founded on evidence brought before 
them—thé Committee arrived at the 
opinion that a week in camp was equal 
to nearly the drill of a year in forming 
the Volunteers. The men in camp are 
associated in considerable numbers ; they 
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are subjected during a period of some 
days to military regulation; they are 
under what practically amounts to mili- 
tary law; in fact, they perform all the 
duties of soldiers in camp, and learn to 
do soldiers’ work. They are on the spot, 
and are available for drill at any time, 
and there is a sort of military atmo- 
sphere about the whole proceeding which 
is extremely essential to their military 
well-being; and, therefore, taking all 
these matters into consideration, the 
Committee are of opinion that if any 
additional amount was to be given to 
the Volunteers it ought to be given in 
the way of encouraging camps among 
them. The Committee have therefore 
recommended that view to the Govern- 
ment—subject, of course, to what may be 
done in the matter in ‘another place” 
when the Estimates are presented; and 
I think I may say that my right hon. and 
gallant Friend the Secretary of State for 
War is prepared to recommend the adop- 
tino of the proposal of the Committee in 
thatrespect. The proposalis that forevery 
man going into camp 2s. a-day shall be 
allowed, besides certain small travelling 
allowances. What the aggregate cost 
of this proposal will be it is impossible 
to tell until it actually comes into opera- 
tion ; for we cannot tell how many men 
will take advantage of the concession, 
and of what size and what number the 
camps will be. It is, however, a very 
substantial addition to the present al- 
lowance of the Volunteers in camp; and 
I have reason to believe, by the expe- 
rience we have gained in the sittings of 
the Committee, that it will be a very 
satisfactory one to the Volunteers them- 
selves. There were two other items— 
namely, ‘‘bands” and “interest on 
loans.’”” With regard to the first subject, 
we thought it impossible directly to sanc- 
tion bands, which are not recognized in 
any of the other Auxiliary Forces. But 
it is proposed to excuse bandsmen from 
musketry drill, which I believe will give 
considerable facility to the formation of 
bands. With regard to the interest on 
loans, under the new arrangement by 
which the uniform will be paid for out 
of the Capitation Grant, itis anticipated 
that the necessity for borrowing money 
for clothes will disappear, and conse- 
quently the ‘interest on loans’”’ will 

isappear with it. I will not weary 
your Lordships by recapitulating all the 
recommendations of the Oommittee, 


Viscount Bury 


{LORDS} 
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there were several other points which 
were inquired into—one was the condi- 
tion of the old adjutants—that is, officers 
appointed previous to the new system, 
under which Volunteer adjutants are 
officers on full pay of the Army. These 
officers had a grievance, and those griey- 
ances were fully inquired into and in- 
vestigated. I will not detain your Lord- 
ships with further detail; all further 
information will be found in the Papers 
which are laid on the Table of your 
Lordships’ House. There was one point 
in regard to the medical officers, and the 
formation of a new medical department, 
on which the Committee have made cer- 
tain recommendations. I will conclude 
by saying that it is only right that the 
Committee should bear their willing 
testimony to the general sound and effi- 
cient condition in which they found the 
Volunteers. It is a Force which has in- 
creased from year to year, and has 
always answered cheerfully every call 
made upon it. Some of the proposals 
of the Committee involve an expenditure 
of public money; and therefore, of 
course, these proposals will have to be 
discussed in ‘‘another place’’ before 
they can be looked upon as finally agreed 
to. In conclusion, I wish to remark 
that the recommendations of this Com- 
mittee have been approved in principle 
by my right hon. and gallant Friend 
the Secretary of State for War, who, 
however, wishes to reserve to himself, 
as regards the details, a wide liberty of 
action if it should be necessary to exer- 
cise it. Within the limits I have men- 
tioned he has generally approved of the 
principle of the recommendations of the 
Committee. I have now only to apolo- 
gize to your Lordships for having de- 
tained you so long, and to thank you 
for the patient and courteous hearing 
which you have given me. 

Viscount CARDWELL said, he had 
listened with great pleasure to the 
greater part of the statement just made 
by the noble Viscount, and during almost 
the whole of it he thought he could agree 
with everything that had been said. 
In his concluding remarks, however, 
the House was told by the noble Vis- 
count that the Secretary of State re- 
served to himself perfect latitude in re- 
both to principles and details; and, 
if that were the case, he did not under- 
stand what had been the use or advan- 
tage of making the statement at all. He 
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did not see that their Lordships had 
much to thank the Government for; 
for all the questions that had been 

lanced at were questions exclusively 
for the other House of Parliament, which 
alone had jurisdiction in matters of 
finance. He understood, however, that, 
in so far as they had any power, their 
opinions would be asked. He would 
assume that the Committee had very 
carefully considered the question—that 
their recommendations would be com- 
municated to their Lordships, and the 
grounds on which they were made ; and, 
assuming that the opinions of their 
Lordships were to have some force, he 
was happy to agree with almost every- 
thing that the Committee appeared to 
have approved. As regarded the Force 
itself, he was happy to say that, in pro- 
portion as the Volunteers had had de- 
mands made upon them, they had most 
cheerfully responded. He had said 
more than once, in ‘‘ another place,’’ that 
when Englishmen undertook a duty 
they wished it to be a reality; that the 
Volunteers did not want to play at 
soldiers ; and that to make their service 
substantial would be, not to diminish 
the inducement, but to increase it. 
They were a growing Force, and one of 
which the country had reason to be 
proud. He rejoiced extremely that the 
noble Viscount was proceeding on the 
lines of the localization system which 
he found before him. MHe did not 
think that a limit should be fixed to 
the Establishment of the Volunteers. 
What would have happened if they 
had placed a limit to the number of 
of the Force 20 years ago? It was still 
& growing institution, and it would be 
wise not to place a limit. He could not 
avoid referring to the death of General 
Peel, of which they had just heard, of 
which he might, in some sense, be con- 
sidered the originator. Twenty years 
ago, General Peel wrote to the bench 
of magistrates, of which he (Viscount 
Cardwell) was a member, asking their 
support in the first formation of Volun- 
teers. Who could have imagined, 20 
years ago, that from the beginning, 
then so small, they would have seen in 
the first 20 years the present noble 
Force? He regretted General Peel had 
not lived to hear the approval given by 
Her Majesty’s Government to the con- 
tinuance of the Force. So far as he had 
collected from the statement of the 
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noble Viscount what the Report was, he 
agreed with all the other recommenda- 
tions of it; and he trusted that whoever 
might live another 20 years would see as 
favourable a result from their proposals 
as they now saw from those adopted 20 
ee ago from the Circular of General 
eel. 

Eart COWPER quite concurred with 
the noble Viscount that it would be a 
mistake to fix a limit to the numbers of 
the Volunteers. They had gone on 
steadily increasing, and it would be a 
damper now to tell the Force that no 
more of it was wanted—for that would 
be the practical effect of the recom- — 
mendation. He regretted that it was 
decided the Volunteers should go into 
scarlet. They had worn gray for 20 years, 
and had become attached to it; and, at 
the same time, it should be remem- 
bered that the Regulars might not be 
well pleased to see the Volunteers pre- 
senting themselves in the professional 
colours of regularly trained soldiers. 
Moreover, there were many men who 
looked very well in gray who would not 
look well set up in scarlet. He was of 
opinion it would be better to proceed 
cautiously in the consolidation of ad- 
ministrative battalions. Some of them 
were composed of companies very far 
apart, and the internal arrangements, 
particularly the finances, were better 
managed by the captain on the spot 
than by the colonel at a distance. "He 
was sorry to hear there was to be no 
increase in the grant, as officers at pre- 
sent had to be chosen for their pecuniary 
rather than for their military qualifica- 
tions ; but he was pleased that the 
position of Volunteers as a part of the 
defensive Force of the country was now 
regularly recognized, not only by the 
public, but by the Government. 

Lorp TRURO said, there were seve- 
ral points in the Report of the Com- 
mittee which had been referred to that 
did not give anything like universal 
satisfaction to the friends of the Volun- 
teer Force. One of those was the ques- 
tion of uniforms. Again, he thought 
the recommendation of the Committee 
on the subject of drills was not satisfac- 
tory. He thought many would be de- 
terred from joining the Force if they 
were compelled to undergo 30 drills in 
two successive years; for it would be 
too great an interruption to their regu- 
lar occupations. From all that he had 
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heard from the noble Viscount that 
evening, he could come to no other 
conclusion than that the recommenda- 
tions made would not, on the whole, 
be advantageous to the numerical force 
or to the military efficiency of the 
Volunteer Force. 

Viscount BURY replied briefly, and, 
in so doing, reminded the House that 
he had brought the matter forward in 
an unofficial manner, believing that 
that would be the best mode of bring- 
ing the subject under the public at- 
tention. : 

Eart GRANVILLE pointed out, as 
a matter of procedure, that the noble 
Viscount who had just addressed the 
House had made two speeches based 
on a Paper not yet before their Lord- 
ships; while, earlier in the evening, 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs had depre- 
cated any discussion upon another mat- 
ter until Papers were laid before their 
Lordships. He thought the old Rules 
had better be adhered to. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
THE REINFORCEMENTS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp TRURO rose to ask Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether applica- 
tion was at any time made by the Civil 
or Military Authorities at the Cape of 
Good Hope for additional military 
forces; and, if so, on what date it was 
received; whether the same was enter- 
tained; and, if so, the date on which 
the reinforcements were despatched ; 
also the number and description of the 
forces applied for, the strength of each 
battery and regiment when embarked, 
and the number of volunteers taken to 
complete their complement respectively ? 
The noble Lord said, he trusted the 
Question would not be considered pre- 
mature, seeing that at present they had 
received no details of the disastrous 
affair, the announcement of which had 
been communicated to them, or to the 
various steps which had been taken b 
the Government. He had put the Ques- 
tion on the Paper with a view of obtain- 
ing information which would satisfy the 
public mind whether the steps taken by 
the Government antecedentto the present 
crisis were sufficient, or whether, on the 
other hand, there had been any omission 


Lord Truro 


{LORDS} 








which would in any way render the 
Government responsible for what had 
happened. He desired, also, that the 
public might have the means of judging 
whether the steps which had been taken 
were taken in such a manner as to be 
effective and in consonance with the 
soundest judgment which had been 
given them. A part of the Correspond- 
ence relating to the subject of his Gi 
tion had already been referred to. That 
Correspondence showed that no less than 
three applications were made to the 
Imperial Government at various times 
for assistance in the shape of officers, 
troops, and regiments. He knew it was 
stated that the Papers would be laid on 
the Table of the House on Saturday or 
Monday—they would show, beyond 
doubt, that the requests made by Sir 
Bartle Frere and Lord Chelmsford had 
not been fully complied with—but what 
was the real position of things with re- 
gard to their applications? The first 
application was made at the desire of 
Lord Chelmsford through Sir Bartle 
Frere. It was an application for two 
special classes of officers, for two regi- 
ments of infantry and one of cavalry. 

‘“‘No!”’] The words of the despatch were 
that the presence of ‘‘ one regiment of 
cavalry would be of enormous import- 
ance.” At first there was a distinct 
refusal to give any additional support 
whatever, with the exception of certain 
officers. He could not see the advan- 
tage of sending those officers to drill 
Native troops, seeing how impossible it 
was to train them to order within a short 
space of time, and he looked on their 
services in that respect as valueless. 
Then, after having refused all those 
troops, the Government subsequently, 
upon a third application, sent two re- 
giments of infantry. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
had to apologize for interrupting the 
noble Lord; but he wished to know 
whether he was asking his Question or 
answering it ? 

Lorp TRURO said, he was making 
some observations with a view to elicit 
a reply to his Questions from the noble 
Earl the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, who, speaking last night, ap- 
peared to be under some misconception. 
His (Lord Truro’s) desire was to show 
that the first intention and policy of the 
Government was that there should be 
no attack made on Zululand. They re- 
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fused, in the first instance, to give any 
assistance to the Colony of Natal; but 
they subsequently complied, and gave 
two regiments for its protection. But 
what had they done now? Although 
they gave a limited amount of troops as 
compared with the number demanded 
for the i a9 of defending Natal, they 
changed their seg and waged war 
against the Zulus, and that without 
waiting for additional reinforcements. 
It was said by the noble Earl that they 
had now sent a more than ample force, 
robably excessive reinforcements; but 
that they did after the disaster had oc- 
curred—in the first instance, they re- 
fused to send any troops whatever. As 
to the regiments going out, their Lord- 
ships knew the condition in which regi- 
ments were sometimes sent, and that to 
make up their full strength they were 
obliged to have 200 or 300 volunteers 
from other regiments; who, therefore, 
would have to fight under officers to 
whom they were not accustomed. They 
were, therefore, inefficient for imme- 
diate active service, however excellent 
as soldiers the volunteers might be, as 
they ought to be known by their officers, 
and know and have reliance in their 
officers. He hoped that the noble Earl 
would give their Lordships some infor- 
mation as to the calibre of the guns 
which had been and were about to be 
sent out to South Africa. For his part, 
he could not help thinking that the 
public mind would not be satisfied that 
it was not until repeated ma my er 
had been made and pressure had been 
put upon the Government by able, pru- 
dent, and cautious men, that they com- 
plied with the demand for reinforce- 
ments, and then sent fewer than had 
been demanded, and that at a time of 
great emergency, and when there was a 
possibility of the dire calamity happen- 
ing which had since taken place. 

Eart CADOGAN said, that the noble 
Lord (Lord Truro), in putting and 
answering his Questions, had endea- 
voured to draw him into a discussion on 
the general merits of the war which was 
now raging in South Africa. He most 
respectfully declined to be drawn into 
any such discussion. He would do his 
best to answer the noble Lord, although 
he could not promise that his answer 
would differ very much from that which 
he had given on the same subject last 
night. The noble Lord seemed to think 
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that he was under a misconception with 
respect to the Correspondence. Well, 
he iia not like to return the compliment ; 
but the noble Lord had failed to show 
in what respect he had misconceived it. 
It was true that in Sir Bartle Frere’s 
despatch, dated the 14th of September, 
stating that General Thesiger thought 
two regiments of infantry ‘‘ necessary,” 
he added that one regiment of cavalry 
would be of ‘‘enormous advantage ;”’ but 
in a despatch written on the same day 
by General Thesiger—namely, the 14th 
of September—and which was not in- 
cluded in the Blue Book, being a 
despatch to the War Office, which 
would be in their Lordships’ hands im- 
mediately, the General detailed the 
forces he would require, and requested 
that two regiments of infantry might 
be sent; but he made no mention of 
cavalry. It was true that the Govern- 
ment did not at first see fit to send out 
the reinforcements, but did send the 
special officers demanded. A further 
request was made in a Memorandum 
written by Lord Chelmsford, and dated 
the 28th of September, which concluded 
by stating that— 

‘¢ For offensive purposes alone the Natal and 
Transvaal Colonies require three battalions of 
infantry in addition to the forces we have 
already got,”’ 


and he added that a battalion of the 
24th Regiment was already available, 
and requested that the remaining two 
should be sent from England. No 
request was then made for a regi- 
ment of cavalry, and the two regi- 
ments of infantry were sent out. The 
noble Lord asked the date at which 
they were despatched. He was sorry 
he did not know the exact date, but he 
thought they were sent the first week in 
December. The Papers, however, to 
be furnished by the War Office would 
answer the noble Lord’s Question. With 
regard to the last part of the Question, 
he had only to state that if the noble 
Lord moved for a Return of the nature 
of one which had already been moved 
for on the same subject in ‘another 
place,”’ there would be no objection to its 
being granted. 

Lorp TRURO, referring to the ques- 
tion of reinforcements, said, he should 
have thought that the desire for a ca- 
valry regiment so distinctly and ener- 
getically expressed by Sir Bartle Frere 





in one of his earlier communications 
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would have been sufficient to have in- 
duced the Government to have supplied 
the want without hesitation. 


THE MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Eart CADOGAN proceeded to say 
that he wished, on behalf of his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, to make a statement of a 
personal character. The noble Earl op- 
posite (Earl Granville), in his speech 
last night, was said—and in his (Karl 
Cadogan’s) recollection correctly — to 
have attributed to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies a statement that 
the policy of the Government was “ an- 
nexation in all parts of the world.”’ His 
right hon. Friend had requested him to 
state to their Lordships that he must re- 
pudiate altogether the use of the words 
attributed to him. Everyone who knew 
the noble Earl must be aware that he 
would not willingly impute to another 
language he had not used; but as his 
right hon. Friend had no power of ad- 
dressing their Lordships, he had re- 
quested him to say that he did not 
know from what report the noble Earl 
had quoted, but that he certainly did 
not use the words ascribed to him, and 
he was confident that those he did use 
could not have conveyed such a meaning 
to the audience he addressed. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was ex- 
tremely sorry if he had misquoted the 
right hon. Baronet. He had not brought 
down the report from which he had 
quoted, because he was not aware that 
the subject was going to be brought up. 
He had been struck by a passage in 
which, adopting a sentence which was 
not quite new, after talking of the com- 

etition to which this country was sub- 
ject in Europe and America, he was 
reported to have said—‘‘ We have been 
subject to competition in Europe and 
America—cannot we then call in a new 
Continent to redress the balance of the 
old.” Whether this applied to the 
annexation of Zululand he could not say. 
He further was reported to have said, 
referring to what he called the bold and 
necessary step of annexation in South 
Africa taken by Lord Carnarvon, that 
he regretted that Lord Carnarvon did 
not join in the same policy in other parts 
of the globe. As, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman disavowed the language 
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thus imputed to him, he entirely accepted 
the disavowal. 


THE PLAGUE IN RUSSIA—SANITARY 
PRECAUTIONS. 


QUESTION. MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON asked 
Her Majesty’s Government, What mea- 
sures they have taken, either separately 
or in conjunction with other Govern- 
ments, to ascertain the nature and most 
effective treatment of the pestilence now 
raging in parts of Russia? and to move 
for copies of any sanitary regulations 
issued as regards English ports and of 
quarantine regulations in force in Malta 
and Gibraltar. The importance of the 
subject could hardly be over-estimated, 
for although there was some uncertainty 
as to the nature and the best mode of 
treating the disease, there could be no 
doubt that it was of a contagious and 
deadly character, bearing a strong re- 
semblance, in the majority of its external 
symptoms, to the worst class of Asiatic 
plague that had raged in former years. 
Perhaps there was no one of their Lord- 
ships who was more entitled than him- 
self to call attention to this matter, be- 
cause he had not only seen Asiatic 
plague raging, but had himself suffered 
from it so severely that, although the 
attack occurred many years ago, he still 
entertained a lively impression of its 
horrors and danger. Most of the Go- 
vernments of Eastern Europe had al- 
ready adopted precautionary measures 
against the introduction of the plague 
within their borders; and he thought it 
desirable to ascertain what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government, for their part, had 
taken in regard to it. He would spe- 
cially ask the noble Duke what measures 
had been taken by the authorities at 
Malta and Gibraltar. He was glad to 
see that the College of Physicians had 
already moved in the matter. So far 
as the existing evidence went, there was 
reason to believe that the most effective 
means of preventing the importation of 
the disease was quarantine; and although 
perfectly aware of the great inconve- 
nience of this remedy, he trusted that, in 
view of the terrible interests at stake, 
no merely theoretical objection to it 
would be allowed to prevail. 

Tae Duce or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON: In reply to the last part of 


| the Question, I can assure the noble 
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Earl that the subject of the plague has 
occupied the very serious and earnest 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and they are already taking such mea- 
sures a8 have seemed to them advisable 
in dealing with the plague, with the 
view of preventing its reaching this 
country. Germany and Austria, if I 
am not mistaken, have already received 
permission from the Russian Govern- 
ment each to send a competent physician 
to assist in an inquiry as to the origin 
of the plague and the best means of 
treating and dealing with it when it 
arises. Her Majesty’s Government have 
also made a proposal to the Russian 
Government to be allowed to send a 
physician to take part in the same in- 
quiry ; and I have been in communica- 
tion with the College of Physicians, and 
have requested that they would be good 
enough to recommend to Her Majesty’s 
Government some gentleman whom they 
would think to be a fit and proper per- 
son to take part in such an inquiry, pro- 
vided always that we receive the per- 
mission of the Russian Government to 
doso. I have also instructed the officers 
of Customs to inspect very narrowly 
the bills of health of all passengers and 
crews of ships coming from the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Soot ; and I have 
been in communication with the medical 
advisers of the Government, requesting 
them to point out what goods they con- 
sider most calculated to carry infection. 
I have also been in communication with 
the quarantine officer of the Privy 
Council, a very eminent gentleman, and 
I have asked him whether anything can 
be suggested in the mode of disinfection 
employed that may be advantageously 
used, should, unhappily, this dreadful 
scourge visit this country, which I do 
not myself anticipate. I will read an 
extract from a letter I have received 
from Dr. Wiblin, the resident Medical 
Superintendent of Quarantine at South- 
ampton. He says— 

“With reference to your inquiries on the 
subject of disinfection, i can very safely and 
satisfactorily inform you, after a very long ex- 

rience, that every possible security from in- 
ection of persons and goods may be relied 
upon by the free employment of nitrous acid 
fumes, produced by pouring fuming nitric acid 
upon copper filings. This is very easily done, 
and the results are most satisfactory. No living 
atom or molecule or man himself can exist in 
these fumes for more than a few seconds, as Dr. 
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Whether that is satisfactory or not, it 
shows the strength of this disinfectant. 
He continues— 


‘* Any given number of plates or other con- 
venient vessels are arranged with given quanti- 
ties of copper filings, and then the acid is poured 
into the plates. The portholes and other open- 
ings are then closed for 12 hours or longer, and 
the goods subsequently exposed to the purifying 
influence of the atmosphere for days.’’ 


So far as this disinfectant goes, I think 
my noble Friend will admit we have 
sufficient practical knowledge of what 
can be done in case the necessity should 
arise. I have also put myself in com- 
munication with the College of Physi- 
cians upon this subject ; and I have had 
an interview with the eminent President 
of that body, Dr. Bennett, who informed 
me that the College are to hold a meet- 
ing upon this subject, and promised to 
communicate to me the result of the dis- 
cussion, and any suggestion which might 
occur to him or his colleagues after they 
had gone thoroughly into the matter. 
As regards the regulations on the sub- 
ject, I feel that under the quarantine 
laws we have ample power to take any 
measures that may be necessary should 
the plague reach this country ; and we 
are prepared to act at a moment’s 
notice. I have instructed the Customs 
to detain any vessel from any part of 
the world if there are any suspicious 
circumstances connected with that vessel 
when it reaches this country, and that 
they are at once to telegraph to the Privy 
Council Office, when I shall take the 
requisite means for dealing with it. At 
the Motherbank there is an ample 
quarantine establishment of three ves- 
sels; and upon an emergency we could 
easily obtain, in different parts of the 
country, other vessels for the purpose of 
separating healthy passengers from those 
who may be sick, and preventing com- 
munication with persons on shore. It 
has not been thought advisable to keep 
up permanently a very large establish- 
ment of quarantine vessels. That would, 
of course, be very expensive, and it 
would be a useless expenditure of publi 

money if we thought, as we do, that we 
had the means of acquiring these vessels 
at any time, should the plague visit this 
country. I am informed by the Colonial 
Office that Gibraltar has not reported 
having imposed any quarantine against 
the plague. Malta has provisionally, 





Seaton can testify from his personal experience 
at the Motherbank.”’ 
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uarantine of 20 days on arrivals from 

reece, Te ne — Em- 

ire, including Egypt (except ships pass- 

oe through cm Suez Canal), Txtpoli, 
Tunis, Black Sea, and Sea of Azof 
—which, in case of a of war, is re- 
duced to nine days. e propriety of 
ratifying these arrangements is being 
considered by the Colonial Office, Ad- 
miralty, and Board of Trade. Malta 
has imposed this quarantine because 
Italy has taken a similar course, and 
would have imposed quarantine on 
arrivals from Malta if the Island had 
not taken this course. With regard to 
the regulations issued, and which my 
noble Friend proposes to move for, I 
hope he will be satisfied with having 
elicited this answer from me, The re- 
gulations are numerous and bulky, and 
it would not be convenient for any pur- 
pose that they should be laid on the 
Table. I can assure him that the matter 
has had the very earnest attention of 
the Government, and will not be lost 
sight of, though we have no ground for 
believing that there need be any alarm 
or apprehension of the arrival of the 
plague in this country. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
was satisfied with the answer of the 
noble Duke, and would not move for 
Papers. 


INTEMPERANCE. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Moved that a Select Committee be appointed 
for the purpose of inquiring into the prevalence 
of habits of intemperance, and into the manner 
in which those habits have been affected by 
recent legislation and other causes.—(The Lord 
Aberdare.) 

Motion agreed to. 

The Lords following were named of the Com- 
mittee :— 


L. Abp. Canterbury. = V. Gordon. 


L. Abp. York. V. Hutchinson. 

D. Westminster. L. Bp. Peterborough. 
{. Belmore. L. Bp. Exeter. 

E. Onslow. L. Bp. Carlisle. 

E. Minto. L. Hartismere. 

E. Morley. L. Penrhyn. 

E. Dudley. L. Aberdare. 

E. Kimberley. L. Cottesloe. 


The Committee to meet on Tuesday the 25th of 
February, at Twelve o’clock, and to appoint 
their own Chairman. 


House adjourned at half past Seven o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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MINUTES} Mon, Memsers Sworn—Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Charles George Tottenham, 
for New Ross Borough ; Sir Thomas M‘Clure, 
baronet, for Londonderry wag 
Serect Commitrez — Standing Orders, nomi. 
nated ; Selection, nominated ; Inclosures, ap. 
pointed, 
Pusuic Brrts—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Banking Laws Amendment* 
73]. 
ongede — First Reading — Election Petitions 
(Dons) * [72]; Valuation of Property * (1); 
funicip Franchise (Ireland) * [74]; Em- 
loyers’ Liability for Injuries to Servants* 
75]; Summary Jurisdiction * [69]; Prosecu- 
tion of Offences * (8); Coroners * [67]; 
Public Works Loans * [70]. 
Second Reading—Racecourses (Metropolis) [48]. 
Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act (1875) Amend- 
ment [56]. 
Committee—Ancient Monuments [62]—2.r. 
Third Reading — Disqualification by Medical 
Relief [22], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
oo — 


AFGHANISTAN—DECLARATION OF 
GENERAL ROBERTS.—QUESTION. 


Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
If it is true that on the 26th Decem- 
ber last General Roberts held a Durbar 
at Hagarpir, in the Khurum Valley, 
and made a speech to the Khans and 
headmen of the tribes, impressing on 
them emphatically that the Ameer’s 
rule had for ever passed away, and that 
they must henceforth look to England 
as their sovereign power and to the 
Government of the Empress; and, whe- 
ther the Indian Government had the 
authority of Her Majesty’s Government 
to cause that declaration to be made, or 
Her Majesty’s Government has since 
accepted and adopted that declaration ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, with the 
permission of the House, I will answer at 
the same time a similar Question which 
stands in the name of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Longford County (Mr. 
O’Reilly). We have not as yet re 
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ceived, either in official despatches or in 
private letters, any information on. this 
subject. - I have: read the statements in 
the newspapers as to General Roberts to 
which the hon. Members refer; but’ the 
House will see that: I am not yet in a 
position to say whether those statements 
are accurate or not. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT, 1878 — CATTLE FROM THE 
UNITED STATES.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. RATHBONE asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Upon what 
grounds the Government have ordered 
the slaughter at the port of landing of 
cattle arriving in this Country from the 
United States of America ; whether any 
cases of pleuro-pneumonia have oc- 
curred among any cattle arriving 
from the United States except those 
brought over by the ‘ Ontario;” how 
many cargoes of cattle from the United 
States have arrived since that of the 
“Ontario”; whether there has been 
any correspondence with the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or its repre- 
sentatives, or with our representatives 
in that country, on the subject, and 
whether there are any minutes relatin 
thereto; and, if so, whether he will 
lay Copies thereof upon the Table of the 
House; and, whether the Government 
have any, and, if so, what proof that the 
animals in the ‘‘ Ontario’s”’ cargo which 
were affected were American and not 
Canadian cattle ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, If he can state to 
the House, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have received any informa- 
mation as to the outbreak of disease 
among cattle in the United States of 
America; how far and to what extent it 
is true as reported that contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia is prevalent at the 
resent time in that country; whether 

er Majesty’s Government are satisfied 
that the general sanitary condition of 
cattle therein is such as to afford 
reasonable security against the importa- 
tion of diseased animals therefrom into 
this Country; and, if not, if he would 
explain why the Order in Council ex- 
empting American cattle: from the 


operation of the provisions of the fifth 
Schedule of the Contagious Diseases 
Animals Act relating to foreign animals 
—viz.; “They are not rity 
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alive out of the wharf,” is not sus- 
pended immediately, instead of remain- 
ing in foree till the 3rd of March? 

R. MUNDELLA asked the Vice 
President of the Council, If he will 
state the number of live cattle, sheep, 
and pigs imported from Canada and the 
United States respectively in the first 
and second half-years of 1878, with the 
number found suffering from contagious 
disease ; if he will also state the circum- 
stances under which the recent Order 
in Council was. issued requiring the 
slaughter of all American cattle at the 
port of debarkation, and whether there 
is any probability of such Order being 
speedily withdrawn ; and, if he will lay 
all the Correspondence relating thereto 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the facts upon which the Order in 
Council was made are very simple. For 
some time past the Privy Council have 
from different quarters received intima- 
tions that there was in the United 
States a considerable amount of disease 
among cattle and other domestic ani- 
mals. I have in my hand a Report, or 
rather a Message from the President of 
the United States communicating to the 
Senate in February, 1878, information 
in relation to the diseases prevailing 
amongst swine and other domestic ani- 
mals. In the Appendix, page 144, of 
this Report, are the opinions of the dif- 
ferent men of authority and experience 
upon the subject. I need not trouble the 
House with their Reports; but I will 
read a few lines from Professor James 
Law, one of the most eminent of those 
consulted. He says, page 144— 


‘* Lung Fever.—This is the most insidious of 
all plagues, and this malady we harbour on 
our eastern seaboard, where it is gradually but 
almost imperceptibly invading new territory 
wid There is abundant evidence of the ex- 
istence of this affection in Eastern New York, 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, and the district of Columbia. 
(See Government Report on Diseases of Cattle, 
1871, and many instances in current agricul- 
tural journals). Within the last year I have 
been advised in the case of three outbreaks,— 
one in Eastern New York, one on Staten 
Island, and one in New Jersey. At present it 
excites little apprehension, but we are asleep 
over a smouldering volcano. Spreading from 
the port of New York, it has already gained a 
substantial. hold upon different States, includ- 
ing the district of Columbia, and has invaded 
and been repeatedly expelled from two more, 
and it is only requisite that it should reach the 
sources of our stock supplies in the West to 
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infect our railway cars and Eastern States 

enerally. . . England has lost over 10,000,000 
a from rinderpest in the present century, 
but she has lost hundreds of millions from the 
less-dreaded lung fever.”’ 


He concludes by imploring the Govern- 
ment to eradicate this plague at once. 
Well, Sir, the Lord President did not 
feel justified in excluding, upon the 
information before him, the import of 
live cattle except for slaughter from the 
United States until he had conclusive 
proof of what the nature of this lung 
disease was, and that there was a 
real danger of pleuro-pneumonia being 
brought into the country from the 
States—there being no single case of 
that disease being brought from the 
United States up to 26th of January, 
1879. During the last three weeks 
pleuro-pneumonia of a contagious cha- 
racter has been detected in three cargoes 
of live cattle, brought over in the steam- 
ships Dominion and Ontario, from Port- 
land, and the Jstrian, from Boston. An 
Order was therefore issued, prohibiting 
import of live cattle from the United 
States after the 3rd of March, except 
for immediate slaughter, but not from 
Canada, which is not only quite free 
from disease, but has recently issued an 
Order prohibiting the import of live 
cattle from the United States. Twelve 
cargoes have arrived since that of the 
Ontario, all healthy, except in the case 
of the Jstrian. The date of the 3rd of 
March was fixed, as it was considered 
only fair to allow cargoes shipped at 
the time of the Order to be landed, if 
healthy. If any disease exists among 
them, all will be slaughtered. It is 
hoped that by the 3rd March a foreign 
animals wharf will be opened at Birken- 
head, with every accommodation for the 
slaughter of animals coming from the 
United States. On the Liverpool side 
ample accommodation will be provided 
by the same date for the lairage; and, 
if necessary, the slaughter of animals 
from unscheduled countries, and the 
present inconvenient landing-place be 
abandoned. I will lay the Correspond- 
ence asked for, together with the Re- 
port I have alluded to, upon the Table 
of the House. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, Whether 
the information referred to was known 
to the Government in time to be utilized 
in the preparation of the measure of 
last year ? 


Lord George Hamilton 
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Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he was not quite certain on that point, 
although he knew it was in the posses- 
sion of the Lord President when he 
issued the Orders in Council in Novem- 
ber last. 


ARMY—BREECH-LOADING ORDNANCE. 
QUESTION. 


Masor NOLAN asked the Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance, If reports 
have been recently received from the 
Heavy Gun Committee, containing re- 
ference to the advantages of breech- 
loading ordnance ; and, if so, is he pre- 
pared to lay such Reports or extracts 
therefrom upon the Table; and, if he 
will state what experiments on breech- 
loading guns have been determined on 
for the coming year? 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Sir, there 
will be no objection to placing the Re- 
ports mentioned by the Sida, and gallant 
Gentleman upon the Table as soon as 
the experiments are decided upon. At 
present no decision as to experiments 
has been arrived at; but designs for 
heavy breech-loading guns are under 
consideration, and have been for some 
months. 


HIGHWAYS AND LOCOMOTIVES ACT, 
1878.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ESTCOURT asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther the Highway and Locomotives 
Act, 1878, may be considered an op- 
tional, or whether it is a compulsory 
measure ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, I 
hardly know whether my opinion is 
worth more than that of my hon. 
Friend. I should say that ‘‘ compul- 
sory”’ is a hard word, but that the Act 
is of the same obligation as other Acts 
of Parliament, though, no doubt, there 
is reserved to local authorities a good 
deal of discretion as to the extent to 
which the powers contained in the Act 
should be put into operation. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
THE REINFORCEMENTS. — QUESTION: 


Coronet MURE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he will grant 





a Return of the ages and lengths of 
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service of the non-commissioned officers 
and rank and file, exclusive of band and 
drummers, of the infantry regiments at 
present under orders, or that would be 
despatched to reinforce Her Majesty’s 
Forces at the Cape of Good Hope and 
Zululand ? 

Coronet STANLEY: There would 
be no objection to giving the Return 
which my hon. and gallant Friend asks 
for, could it be given without any inter- 
ference with the actual duties which 
these regiments are engaged in prior to 
their embarking. 

CotoneEL MURE said, these Returns 
could be made up after the regiments 
had been embarked. 

CotoneL STANLEY: That is the 
only reservation I want to make. 


SOUTH AFRICA—CAPE COLONY— 
THE MOUNTED POLICE. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether it is true that per- 
sons who had contracted to serve the 
Cape Government in a civil capacity in 
the “‘ Mounted Police’? have been by a 
Colonial Law compelled, without the 
option of discharge, to serve in a mili- 
tary capacity in a force called the 
“‘ Mounted Rifles’’; whether those who 
respectfully refused to submit to this 
arrangement were not tried by court 
martial and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment and hard labour, which 
involves their working on the roads of 
the Colony with common convicts; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose to take any action in the matter? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, he was unable within rea- 
sonable limits to give an answer to the 
Question. If the noble Lord would wait 
for two or three days until the next 
volume of the Cape Papers was issued, 
he would find all the facts in the Cor- 
respondence that had taken place on the 
subject. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WAIT asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he will consent to 
alter the regulations of the Post Office 
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Savings Banks made under the authority 
of the Act 24 Vic. c. 14, so as to allow 
depositors to deposit to the extent of 
£100 per year, instead of £30 as at pre- 
sent, and to extend the total amount 
which may stand in each depositor’s 
name to £300, instead of £150 as at 
present ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that it was the intention of the 
Government to introduce a measure re- 
specting Postal Savings Banks, and that 
it would contain new provisions on the 
subject referred to by the hon. Member. 


THE TREATY OF BERLIN — THE 
GREEK FRONTIER.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. WAIT asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken action 
in support of the Despatch dated 21st 
October 1878, addressed by the Minister 
of France for Foreign Affairs to the 
Turkish Government, in reference to a 
rectification of the Greek frontier ; and, 
whether he is in a position to inform 
the House that this important object, 
recommended by the Treaty of Berlin, 
is in a fair way of being carried 
out? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, there is no de- 
spatch at the Foreign Office as to the 
Greek Frontier such as that described 
in the Question of my hon. Friend— 
namely, a despatch of October 21 from the 
French Government to the Turkish Go- - 
vernment. With regard to the second 
Question, I have to state that negotia- 
tions in conformity with the Treaty of 
Berlin are now being carried on. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I hope 
the hon. Gentleman will allow me to 
put a Question arising out of his answer. 
Do I understand him to say there is no 
French despatch of October 21 in regard 
to the Greek claims, or merely that there 
is no French despatch to Turkey ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I answered the Ques- 
tion as it was put down, and any other 
course would have misled the House. 
My answer to the hon. Gentleman is 
strictly correct. The Question of the 
hon. Baronet is totally different. The 
despatch mentioned is a Circular ad- 
dressed to the Powers, which will be 
found in the Papers. To show how 
wrong I should be to give a different 
answer, I will remind the House that 
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the Turkish Government, which, ac- 
cording to my hon. Friend, was ad- 
dressed by the French Government, is, 
in fact, the only Power concerned which 
has not been so addressed. 


Poor Law (Ireland)— 


THE MEDICAL ACTS—THE MEDICAL 
COUNCIL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WADDY asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether the Go- 
vernment has received from the General 
Medical Council the Report on the work- 
ing and constitution of the Council pro- 
mised in July last; if not, whether the 
Government has any hope of soon re- 
ceiving it, and will consent (in deference 
to the wish for a change in the constitu- 
tion of the General Medical Council) 
to postpone legislation for amending 
the Medical Acts till this part of the 
subject can be included ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the Government have not received at 
present any communication from the 
Medical Council on the subject of the 
working of the Council. The Medical 
Council referred the subject to its Exe- 
cutive Council, and since that time there 
has been no meeting of the Council. 
The amendment of the Medical Acts as 
regards education, foreign diplomas, 
education of midwives, and other im- 
portant matters contained in the Go- 
vernment Bill of last year, can proceed 
without prejudicing the subject of the 
Medical Council; but, as beforé stated, 
the Government desire to obtain further 
information before coming to a decision, 
and propose to constitute an inquiry 
into the subject of the constitution of 
the Medical Council. 


THE PLAGUE IN RUSSIA—MEDICAL 
REPORTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WADDY asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, in view 
of the recent appearance of plague in 
Europe, Whether the several Reports 
presented to the Local Government 
Board since the reappearance of the 
disease in Eastern Countries, and printed 
in successive Reports of its medical offi- 
cers, could be brought together and 
printed as one paper for the information 
of Members? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he had given directions that the 
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medical Reports relating to the re- 
a ee of the disease should be 
collated and presented to the House. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
THE REINFORCEMENTS. — QUESTION. 


CotoneL MURE asked Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Whether he will 
lay upon the Table in their absolute 
entirety, every line of the Correspond- 
ence which has taken place between 
the authorities, Civil and Military, Im- 
perial, or Colonial, in regard to the 
question of reinforcements of every arm 
for the Army in South Africa ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, there has been every dis- 
position, on the part of my right hon. 
Friends the Secretaries of State for 
the Colonies and for War, to give the 
whole of the information in the pos- 
session of the Government with regard 
to this subject. My’ right hon. Friend 
the Colonial Secretary, in the Papers 
which he has already laid upon the 
Table, has not only given the usual 
official Correspondence, but has, in 
several instances, given personal and 
private and confidential telegrams such 
as are not usually laid before the House. 
He tells me he will look again, to be 
sure that he has not omitted anything; 
and my right hon. and gallant Friend 
the Secretary of State for War will do 
the same. 

Coronet MURE: I beg to say that 
I referred not only to the past, but also 
to the future. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Of course I intend my answer 
to apply, not only to what has been 
presented, but to the Correspondence 
that has since taken place and will take 
place. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—REMOVAL OF 
IRISH POOR.—QUESTION. 

Mr. O’REILLY asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he intends to introduce any mea- 
sure this Session to remove the evils 


attending the removal of Irish poor, 
which this House resolved required 
redress ? 


Mr. SOLATER-BOOTH: Sir, I can- 
not answer this Question without ex- 
pressing my sense of the loss which the 
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House has sustained by the death of 
the hon. Member for Oork (Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing), who took so much 
interest in it. n the last occasion, 
when I made proposals in the form 
of a Bill intended to deal with the 
particular question of removals to Ire- 
land, the House considered that the 
proposal ought to be extended to Eng- 
land and Scotland. Considering the 
recent alterations in the general law 
with regard to removal and settlement, 
I am not in a position, at this moment, 
to make further proposals, except this— 
that I think it would be useful to refer 
the subject to a Select Committee, with 
special reference to the case of removals 
inIreland. My hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board 
will, in a few days, move for such a 
Committee. 


INDIA—REVENUE AND EXPENDI- 
TURE—THE INDIAN BUDGET. 
QUESTION. 


GenyeraL Srm GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, To lay upon the Table Summaries 
of the Revenues and Expenditure, show- 
ing those of the actuals for 1877-8, of 
the regular Estimate for 1878-9, and of 
the Budget for 1879-80 ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: We have not 
yet received the figures to which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman refers ; but 
he will have observed from what was 
stated yesterday that the Budget is 
likely to be published in India about the 
end of this month. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT, 1878—SECTION 34 — FARM 
DAIRIES.— QUESTION. 


Mr. PAGET asked the Vice : Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether the regis- 
tration of dairymen and all other pro- 
visions of the Order of Council of the 
4th instant, which every local authority 
in Great Britain is ordered to enforce, 
are to apply to all ordinary farm 
dairies in rural districts? He also 
wished to know who was to decide whe- 
ther the ventilation and water supply 
referred to in the sub-section were all 
that they should be? He also asked 
the noble Lord to state his definition of 
“persons carrying on trade ;” would it 
apply to private dairi 





Mr. O’REILLY rose to Order, and 
protested against the hon. Gentleman 
putting a series of Questions of which 

e had given no Notice. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
as regards the first part of the Ques- 
tion, the registration is intended to 
apply to all those who sell dairy pro- 
duce, except, of course, private farms 
and private dairies. 


HIGHWAYS AND LOCOMOTIVES 
(AMENDMENT) ACT, 1878.—QUESTION. 


Str HENRY JACKSON asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether the Local Government 
Board have prepared any model bye- 
laws for the guidance of county autho- 
rities in framing bye-laws in accordance 
with Clause 26 of ‘The Highways and 
Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878 ;” 
and, if not, whether it is intended to 
prepare any such model bye-laws ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, it was the intention of the Local 
Government Board to frame model bye- 
laws for the guidance of the county au- 
thorities as soon as sufficient experience 
of the suggestions of those authorities 
had been gained. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether the sub- 
Jeet of the grievances and claims of the 

rish National Teachers has received 
the consideration of the Government; 
and, if so, what means the Government 
propose to adopt to remove such 
grievances and to satisfy the claims of 
the teachers ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Yes, Sir; the 
matter has been under the considera- 
tion of the Government, and we propose 
to introduce a Bill on the subject? 


FLOODS AND CONSERVANCY BOARDS 
—LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHAPLIN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If the Government 
intend during this Session to introduce 
any measure dealing with the question 
of floods and conservancy boards ? 
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Tur CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board and 
the Lord President of the Council had 
been in communication on the subject, 
and a Bill had been prepared which 
would be introduced shortly. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_—oOoNNe—— 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

BOROUGH FRANCHISE (IRELAND). 


RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MELDON, in rising to call at- 
tention to the restricted nature of the 
Borough Franchise in Ireland; and to 
move— 

“That the restricted nature of the Borough 
Franchise in Ireland as compared with that ex- 
isting in England and Scotland is a subject 
deserving the immediate attention of Parlia- 
ment, with the view of establishing a fair and 
just equality of the Franchise in the three 
Countries,”’ 
said, that this was the sixth time, during 
the present Parliament, he had risen to 
ask the House to doa simple act of jus- 
tice to Ireland. He appealed to Her 
Majesty’s Government to extend to Ire- 
land a privilege which had been ex- 
tended to England and Scotland in 
1867. Was it consistent with truth and 
honour for them to deny this privilege to 
Ireland, and yet, at the same time, to 
lay it down as one of their principles 
that they extended to Ireland the same 
rights that were possessed by England 
and Scotland? When Irish questions 
were brought forward they were usually 
met by the reply that claims were being 
made for Ireland which had not been 
granted to the people of England ; but, 
in this case, the facts he desired to 
lay before the House would show that 
it was totally inconsistent with those 
declarations to maintain the present law 
of borough franchise. The present 
time was very opportune for a settle- 
ment of this question. When the mat- 
ter was brought forward at the com- 
mencement of the present Parliament, 
its supporters were told that its settle- 
ment would necessarily lead to a Disso- 


{COMMONS} 
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lution. This objection was at that time 
not without force; but it was one that 
was no longer valid, because at present 
they were on the eve of a General Elec- 
tion. It was not a Party question, for 
it had been introduced by the Conserva- 
tive Party themselves, under the leader- 
ship of the present Prime Minister in 
1867. The issue before the House wag 
this, whether Ireland was or was not to 
be governed by equal laws with Eng- 
land? Since the Resolution was last 
before the House there had been an ex- 
pression of opinion throughout this 
country in the Conservative Press that 
the Government had not the slightest 
excuse for further delaying a settle- 
ment, and up to the present moment 
the Conservative Press in England 
had advocated the assimilation of the 
borough franchise of the three coun- 
tries, and hopes had been held out to 
the Irish people, either through the 
Press or otherwise, that the Govern- 
ment would take the questionup. They 
had very recently heard it stated that 
the people of Ireland were not inclined 
to look with favour upon the action of 
the Government with respect to this 
matter. But this was not the case. 
There had been a very strong feeling in 
Ireland that the intentions of the Go- 
vernment on this question were hon- 
ourable. It was only now that they 
learned to their great disappointment 
that, instead of the policy of conciliation 
which was introduced last Session, they 
were to have a policy of exasperation. 
It had been stated to him by hon. Gen- 
tlemen that whilst they thoroughly ap- 
proved of his Motion, they should 
abstain from voting for it, because of 
the pressure put upon them by the 
Government. He, however, appealed to 
the independent Members of the House 
not to allow themselves to be influenced 
on this question by the opinion of one 
Cabinet Minister, but to determine the 
case on its merits. Last Session they 
thought themselves entitled, from the 
tone of the hon. Member’s gracious 
speech, to conclude that a policy of con- 
ciliation would then be adopted when 
the Intermediate Education Bill was in- 
dicated. But a change took place in the 
councils of the Ministry, and it was 
only under great pressure, and under 
exceptional circumstances, that the Bill 
was introduced after all. In the pre- 
sent Session, however, they found that 
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nothing was being done for Ireland, 
and under those circumstances he was 
justified in saying that a policy of ex- 
asperation had been adopted, and that 
the principle of conciliation had been 
thrown to the winds. The present Prime 
Minister, when introducing the borough 
franchise for England, laid it down 
that the franchise was the political 
right of every citizen who was able to 
keep a house above his head and to assist 
in the support of his poorer brethren ? 
What was there in that principle which 
did not apply equally to Ireland? He 
challenged anyone to find anything in 
the circumstances of the two countries 
that could justify the difference in the 
application of the principle. The 
qualification for the borough franchise 
in Ireland was the occupation of a 
house rated at not less than £4 ; but, 
owing to the mode of valuation, a house 
rated at £4 in Ireland would be worth 
£6 in England, so that there was even a 
greater difference between the two sys- 
tems than at first appeared. The dif- 
ference between the electoral condition 
of England and Scotland and Ireland 
was very striking. Thus the 31 
boroughs in Ireland, having a popula- 
lation of 866,356, had only 54,218 
electors, between them returning 39 
Members ; while Glasgow, with a popu- 
lation of 470,456, had 60,582 electors; 
Liverpool, with a population of 
493,405, had 61,148 electors; and 
Manchester, with a population of 
379,374, had 62,813 voters. The 
boroughs of England, having a popula- 
tion of 10,600,000, returned 297 Mem- 
bers by 1,539,000 votes; and those of 
Scotland, with a population of 479,391, 
returned 26 Members by 203,364 votes. 
Further, though the number of electors 
had been trebled in England between 
1868 and the present time, the entire 
increase in Ireland during the same 
period was something less than 20,000. 
All this spoke volumes in favour of the 
claim which he put before the House, 
and made the strength of his case over- 
whelming. What distinction was there 
between the three countries to justify 
this difference between the proportion 
of electors to population? The Irish 
people were quite—and, indeed, in mat- 
ters of politics, even more intelligent 
than similar classes in this country. 
What reason, then, was there that the 
citizen in one portion of the United 
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Kingdom should be deprived of the poli- 
tical rights held by citizens in other por- 
tions? Again, - what process of 
reasoning could it be made just that an 
Irishman enjoying a vote at Liverpool 
should be disfranchised by the simple 
act of removing to the other side of the 
Channel? The number of county and 
borough electors in England and Scot- 
land bore an entirely different propor- 
tion to that of Ireland. In England 
and Scotland the large majority of the 
electors were in the 0 while in 
Ireland the number of borough electors 
was insignificant as compared with those 
in the counties. He did not know 
any reason why this should be so. It 
had been said that to introduce house- 
hold suffrage into the Irish boroughs 
would bring about a change in that 
country which might become dangerous ; 
but no danger had resulted in this 
country from the change effected by the 
Reform Act of 1867, under which the 
number of the borough electors had 
been tripled. He was at a loss to con- 
ceive what there was to be said on the 
other side of that question. The ques- 
tion had been discussed five times in 
that House; but he could not discover 
any arguments which he had to answer. 
It might be urged that his proposal 
would necessitate a re-distribution of 
seats. Well, he was not terrified by 
that suggestion. He was perfectly 
imapiel to meet a re-distribution of 
seats. He was for giving political 

ower to the great mass of the people 
irrespective of whether they would sup- 
port Members on one side of the House 
or onthe other. The present Conserva- 
tive Government said they were returned 
by the votes of the English working 
classes. If so, the extension of the 
franchise in England had operated for 
their advantage. He did not, however, 
ys ge in the necessity of a re-distribution 
of seats, because at present they had 
appointed a Commission for extending 
the boundaries of boroughs in Ireland. 
It might be said that they should delay 
the extension of the franchise until the 
boundaries of boroughs had been ex- 
tended; but he maintained that the two 
things were quite distinct from, and in- 
dependent of, eachother. Let them ex- 
tend the boundaries of boroughs as much 
as they pleased; but that was no reason 
for putting off the extension of the fran- 
chise. In England they did not wait 
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for the extension of the boundaries of 
boroughs before extending the franchise, 
and he now said they should assimilate 
the law of the two countries. It had 
been stated that the people of Ireland 
had no great feeling on that subject; but 
he asserted that it had been much dis- 
cussed throughout Ireland by public 
bodies, who had shown great interest in 
the proposal, and were uniformly in fa- 
vour of it. Petitions had been sent in, 
but the question was too serious to be 
decided by Petitions. The feelings of 
the people of Ireland on the question 
would have been perfectly well known 
if not a single Petition had been pre- 
sented. The rejection of his Motion 
would, he was convinced, produce great 
disappointment, and even exasperation, 
among the Irish people. In addition to 
the restricted nature of the franchise in 
Ireland, the enjoyment of that privilege 
was further circumscribed through the 
operation of the rating laws. He would 
appeal to the independent Members of 
the great Conservative Party not to 
allow the influence of the Government 
on that occasion to deprive Ireland of 
the redress which she now sought. In 
the interest of the Constitutional Party 
in Ireland, as represented in that House, 
he appealed to them as Englishmen de- 
sirous of maintaining the union between 
the two countries to do what was fair, 
just, and honourable in that matter, and 
not to throw out his Motion. If that 
union was to be continued, he asked 
them not to permit Party considerations 
to interfere with the vote they were 
about to give. Early in the present 
Parliament the House had refused to 
yield to the great pressure of the Go- 
vernment, and had virtually affirmed 
that the borough franchise of Ireland 
ought to be extended, because the Mo- 
tion was defeated only by a majority of 
13, which he regarded as a practical ex- 
pression of the opinion of the House 
that the advocates of the proposal had 
reason and justice on their side. Last 
Session, again, there was only a majo- 
rity of 8 against them ; and he thought 
the time had now come when that ques- 
tion ought to be settled. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman concluded by moving 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. GRAY said, he rose to second 
the Motion for the third time ‘since he 
had been a Member of the House. He 


Mr. Meldon 
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did so with very little hope of the Motion 
leading to a successful result, for he un- 
derstood that a more than usually urgent 
summons had been issued by the Go- 
vernment to their supporters to attend 
in force and crush this demand of the 
Irish Representatives. He was informed, 
moreover, that individual Members of the 
Government had exercised personal pres- 
sure on hon. Members opposite, who were 
really in favour of the Motion, to induce 
them to vote against it on this occasion. 
Yet when they considered that the Go- 
vernment usually commanded a majority 
of 60, and that this measure, proposed 
by a private Member on the Liberal 
side, had only been defeated by majori- 
ties of 5, 18, and 8, it must be admitted 
that they had virtually gained the vic- 
tory. There had not been a shred of 
argument against the proposition. It 
was said that an assimilation of the 
Irish borough franchise with the Eng- 
lish would swamp the existing consti- 
tuencies and revolutionize the represen- 
tation. Had the change made in England 
in 1867, and completed in 1869,ihad any 
such effect? Why should that be bad 
in Ireland which was thought good in 
England? By the legislation of 1867 
and 1869 the English borough constitu- 
encies were trebled, and the Government 
deemed the change beneficial because it 
had brought them into power. The pre- 
sent proposal, on the other hand, would 
not even double the Irish borough con- 
stituencies, and yet it was held up asa 
revolutionary measure, which would de- 
stroy property by the force of numbers. 
That argument exemplified the saying 
that any stick was good enough to beat 
a dog with. What had puzzled him 
most in considering the attitude which 
Ministers had taken on this question 
was—what was the real motive which 
was actuating them? This Session had 
no doubt been initiated by a policy of 
exasperation towards Irish Members); 
but there must be some motive under- 
lying that. A desire to irritate and 
insult could not account for it. There 
must be some motive underlying the 
determination of the Government to de- 
lay this measure, which must be granted 
sooner or later. Could it be that Ire- 
land had ‘been so tranquil that, as 
the Ooercion Act was about to expire by 
lapse of time, the Government hoped, by 
exasperating the people, to drive them to 
some act which would furnish an excuse 
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for the continuance of the Coercion Act? 
[A laugh.] The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. J. Lowther) smiled; but 
the idea was not so far-fetched. When 
the English people desired a reform of 
the franchise they took determined mea- 
sures, in order to show that their wishes 
should not be resisted, and hon. Mem- 
bers had not yet forgotten the disturb- 
ances in Hyde Park. If, however, 
similar riots occurred in the Phonix 
Park at Dublin, the Government, in- 
stead of appointing one of the promoters 
of the movement to a Judgeship, would 
probably violate the law, as they had 
done on previous occasions, and instead 
of granting to the Irish people a Reform 
Act, which was their right, would give 
them a Coercion Act. Every expression 
of public opinion in Ireland was treated 
as sedition. As to the allegation that 
the Irish people had not sent up Peti- 
tions in favour of reform, he might re- 
mark that they might naturally feel dis- 
inclined to petition Parliament, inasmuch 
as their opinion, when expressed consti- 
tutionally through their Representatives, 
was not received in the House of Com- 
mons with the slightest regard or re- 
spect. The action of the Government 
had taught the Irish people that they 
were regarded as being outside the Con- 
stitution, and that any concession that 
was given to them was given for the 
policy and convenience of the Govern- 
ment, not for the benefit of the people, 
and it was never given in the manner 
nor at the time that the people required 
it. In point of fact, however, there had 
not been during the Recess a single 
public meeting in Ireland at which a 
Resolution was not passed in favour of 
assimilating the Irish to the English 
franchise. The popular Press of Ire- 
land was also unanimous on the ques- 
tion, and had written warmly in support 
of the Motion. What further expression 
of public opinion could they have? If 
the motive he had suggested with re- 
spect to the Coercion Act was not the 
real spring of the action of the Govern- 
ment, he could suggest one even more 
ignoble though perhaps less criminal. 
They might, perhaps, have thought it 
desirable to exasperate some of the Irish 
Representatives in that House, and 
thereby to obtain an excuse for applying 
to them some exceptional measure. So 
many Irishmen had been enfranchised 
in England that in Manchester alone 
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there were more Irish voters than in 
Dublin. These men had commenced to 
make their power felt by means of 
organization. Now, if by the refusal of 
the present demand and of other claims, 
the Government could obtain an excuse 
for applying to the Irish Party excep- 
tional legislation, they might be able to 
excite such a prejudice against the Irish 
in England that the fact of the Irish 
vote being cast in favour of a candidate 
would rather injure than serve him. Or 
it might be that they had a still more 
pettifogging motive. It might be that 
they were merely postponing a settle- 
ment until after the General Election, in 
the hope of keeping a seat or two for a 
few years longer. These motives might 
be natural enough ; but were they such 
as ought to actuate statesmen? He 
seconded the Motion without the slightest 
hope of its being carried. But in spite 
of the present majority of the Govern- 
ment, in spite of the Whips, in spite of 
the pressure on individual Members, 
who, if left free, would vote for the Mo- 
tion, the time must come when this 
question would be settled; and all that 
the Government would gain by their 
attitude in exasperating the Irish people 
would be to make them feel that what 
otherwise they might be grateful for as 
& measure of peace, conciliation, and 
justice to the country, had been obtained 
in spite of them and not by their help. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the restricted nature of the Borough Franchise 
in Ireland as compared with that existing in 
England and Scotland is a subject deserving the 
immediate attention of Parliament, with a view 
of establishing a fair and just equality of the 
Franchise in the three Countries.’? — (Mr. 
Meldon,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS, in opposing 
the Motion, said, that if he had to 
trouble the House with arguments and 
figures that had been previously used 
there, it arose from the necessity of the 
case in the Mover of the Motion not 
having given the House 4 scintilla of 
fact, and only laying before them oné 
pert of the case. He had carefully con- 
ed his remarks to considering popula- 
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tion only, and a reference to what he 
called a policy of exasperation. Such a 
policy was not inaugurated on the Go- 
vernment Benches, but by those below 
the Gangway on his own side of the 
House. It had commenced in that 
House, and had been reiterated over 
and over again, with every sort of ex- 
travagant threats, out of the House, 
both with regard to the Ministry and 
hon. Members ; but they would certainly 
have no effect on the Ministerial side of 
the House. For if he knew anything of 
the spirit or sense of honour which in- 
spired hon. Members on the Government 
side of the House, it would certainly not 
be by threats such as had been used 
that their conduct on that or upon 
any other question would be influenced. 
The Mover of this Resolution had said 
that the whole of the Conservative Press 
of England were in favour of this 
measure; but he (Mr. Charles Lewis) 
ventured to doubt that statement. The 
hon. and learned Member had evidently 
been misled on that point. The subject 
of the extension of the Irish borough 
franchise, no doubt, appeared to many 
to be an easy one; but until people took 
the trouble to study it, they were mis- 
led by the fine phrase ‘assimilation of 
the franchise in England and Ireland.” 
The House was told that all his hon. 
and learned Friend modestly asked for 
was that a Conservative Government 
should do now for Ireland what they 
did for England in 1867. But there 
was one thing which they did not do, 
and that was to hand over the electoral 
power in one part of the United Kingdom 
to persons rated below £4, and that was 
what was now proposed. So long as 
they excluded women from the franchise 
and. required a man to pay rent and 
occupy a house, and so long as there 
were endless barriers to the introduction 
of that which he hoped he should never 
see in England— universal manhood 
suffrage—they would have to fall back 
on the principle from which the Legis- 
lature of Ranlead had never denentahee- 
that the franchise was not a mere right 
without conditions. One of the conditions 
necessary to annex to any lowering of the 
franchise in Ireland beyond the present 
point would be to show that the class 
which came in was qualified to exercise, 
as a body, the franchise conferred on 
them—that by doing so the House would 
not be enfranchising ignorance, bigotry, 


Mr. Charles Lewis 
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and superstition, and a class subject to 
those particular faults; and, above all, 
would not be handing over that electoral 
power to persons utterly unable to hold 
the status of citizens in any ordinary 
sense. The Seconder of the Amendment 
had said that the House and the Go- 
vernment never showed any respect to 
Irish opinion or Irish Petitions. Well, 
he knew something about the Sunday 
Closing Bill, and bs believed that the 
House and the Government had sub- 
mitted to it against their will in 
deference to Irish opinion. Again, 
was the Irish Church Act and the 
Irish Land Act passed by Parliament 
because they liked those measures? 
He believed he was correct in saying 
that there was not even a division on 
the second reading of the Irish Land 
Act, though many in the House thought 
it an infringement of one of the great 
safeguards of property—the right of 
free contract. With regard to the Re- 
solution, he observed that it did not 
deal with the question of re-distribution ; 
because the worst thing for the borough 
Members would be to touch the repre- 
sentation of boroughs in Ireland. [ ‘‘ No, 
no!”] How was it that the eager ex- 
ponents of Irish opinion were found, 
not in borough, but in county Members, 
and that, on every such occasion as this, 
the curricle was harnessed with the hon. 
and learned Member for the county 
Kildare and the hon. Member for the 
county of Tipperary? And then the 
settlement the House was asked to deal 
with had been made in a Liberal House 
of Commons. No division was taken on 
the question of going below £4. The 
Liberal Party agreed to it because it 
was a far more liberal proposition than 
that which had been made by Lord 
Carlingford the year before, when he 
proposed £6. It wassaid they ought to 
assimilate the law between England and 
Ireland ; but that argument proved too 
much, because, in that case, they ought not 
to have disturbed the balance between 
the two countries in the case of the Land 
and the Church. The fact was, the 
House of Commons had frequently treated 
Ireland more favourably than England 
in the matter of the franchise. Ireland 
had a £12 county franchise for some 
years ; while, in the English counties, the 
franchise was £50. It was said that this 
Government would give Ireland nothing 
but Coercion Acts; but the fact was it 
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eut down by two-thirds the Coercion 
Acts it had found in existence—it had 
made them a humane instead of an in- 
humane code. It had done away with 
the midnight searchings and other parts 
of the law which had been found harsh 
in operation. He often wondered why 
his hon. Friends opposite were so fretful 
about the borough franchise. Surely 
they had got a pretty good share of 
borough Members! There were 37 
borough Members. Twenty of them re- 
joiced in the name of Home Rulers. 
What that meant they had not ye 
settled. They had had recent congresses 
and conferences and leagues ; but, as far 
as the result was concerned, they had 
only squabbled over £300, and had not 
yet decided whether they should go on 
with three or two Leaders or with none 
at all. That was the condition of the 
Home Rulers; but they were strong in 
Parliament. He admitted that there 
were 10 Conservative Members out of 
the 37 borough Members; they were 
not particularly strong, and several of 
them were threatened with extinction. 
What was the class that was proposed 
to be introduced by this measure? Were 


they intelligent shopkeepers, or the best 


part of the working class — artizans, 
artificers, mechanics, &c., occupying a 
respectable position? No; they were 
men who lived in hovels, with members 
of the animal creation mixing with them. 
They were men who were rated at 10s. per 
annum ; men who did not occupy among 
‘the working class that position of solidity 
and respectability which was the ordinary 
character of the working class in all our 
great towns, and which they would find, 
no doubt, in the great towns in Ireland. 
They used to hear great speeches about 
what was intended and what would be 
done by every series of reform mea- 
sures ; that they would enfranchise in- 
telligence; that they would enfranchise 
those who had been educated, those who 
were educating themselves, and who 
were a credit to the country to which 
they belonged. He had no right to lay 
too great a stress on rent; but it was 
one test. Living in a respectable 
tenement was a great social test. 
The vast majority of the persons who 
were proposed to be brought in were 
rated below £2. To extend the franchise 
to such people would be to degrade it. 
Would the class proposed to be brought 
in be men who read newspapers, who 
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gave attention to the discussion of great 
public events, home and foreign? Would 
they be free from improper influence, 
or, on the other hand, would they be 
amenable to clerical influence? Would 
they go to the poll to express their own 
convictions, or the wishes of the Church 
to which they belonged? He did not 
wish to say anything against any par- 
ticular religious community, but when 
the whole of Europe was trying to resist 
priestly influence—when it was being 
resisted in England, whether on the 
part of one Church or another, he asked 
the House not to do anything to extend 
the priestly influence of any Church. In 
all the boroughs of Ireland, except the 
large boroughs of Belfast, Cork, and 
Dublin, there were only 24,463 male 
occupiers rated over £4. There were in 
those boroughs no less than 34,806 male 
occupiers rated at £4 and under. So 
that this proposal would bring in 
10,000 more than the total number of 
existing voters. The English Reform 
Act of 1867 did nothing approaching 
that. He would include the three large 
boroughs of Belfast, Cork, and Dublin. 
In the whole borough constituency of 
Ireland there were 73,623 occupiers 
rated above £4; at and under £4 there 
were 56,902, or about 45 per cent of the 
whole were rated at and under £4. 
Now, he asked the House to consider 
whether they ought not to give a little 
weight to property and valuation. What 
was the valuation of the property of the 
two classes? The valuation of those 
rated above £4 was £1,226,000, while 
that of the class rated at and under £4 
was £116,000, or an average valuation 
of £2 per head. In Galway, out of 
8,554 houses, 1,896 were rated at and 
under £2. Galway returned two Mem- 
bers. There were 2,173 out of the 
8,564 houses in Drogheda that were 
rated under 40s. In Waterford, out of 
4,544 houses, there were 1,878 rated 
under 40s. In 1866 there were in the 
whole of the Parliamentary boroughs of 
England only 130,256 male occupiers 
under £4, while there were 1,222,300 
above that amount; or, in words, one- 
tenth under and nine-tenths above it. 
Let the House compare these figures 
with those which he had given with re- 
spect to Ireland, which showed that 
more than one-half the male occupiers 
were under £4. The Government was 


threatened with all sorts of pains and pe- 
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naltiesif they did not do forIrish boro igh 
constituencies what they did for "the 
English constituencies in 1867; but he 
denied that the Government had done in 
1867 what they were called upon to do 
now for Ireland. They gave a wide and 
liberal extension of the borough fran- 
chise; but they did not do for England 
what they were asked to do for Ireland by 
its so-called friends, but real enemies— 
namely, to transfer the electoral power 
to the lowest, the most ignorant, and 
the most debased of the population. One 
of the great arguments in favour of the 
Reform Act of 1866 was that the people 
demanded it, and that wants | was 
backed up by the intelligence of the 
country. But had there been any de- 
mand by the Irish people for this mea- 
sure? He did not allude to professional 
agitators, whether they were found upon 
the Benches of the House of Commons, 
in Town Councils, or other public bodies 
in Ireland. He asked what public opi- 
nion in Ireland had been manifested in 
favour of this Motion? He had again 
investigated the Report on Public Peti- 
tions for 1876, 1877, and 1878, to see if 
he could discover a scintilla of evidence 
that the people of Ireland, even under 
the tutelage of professional agitators, 
clerical and lay, had presented a single 
Petition ; and the result was not a single 
Petition from any one of those Parlie- 
mentary boroughs that were so ill- 
treated, because they had not a more 
popular franchise. It was said, however, 
that the proposal was supported by the 
Town Councils of both the North and 
South of Ireland. Well, in reply to that 
assertion, he would merely observe that 
in the Town Council of Derry, whose 
members were equally divided so far as 
politics were concerned, not a single 
resolution on the subject of the borough 
franchise had been brought forward for 
the last three or four years, and that it 
was only at some Home Rule meeting 
that it had been discussed. But, at the 
same time, he was prepared to admit 
that the state of the representation of 
the boroughs of Ireland was simply 
seandalous. The whole of the constitu- 
encies of Manchester and Liverpool con- 
tained a population larger than the entire 
borough population of Ireland, and the 
former returned only six, while the latter 
returned 37 Members. There were no 
less than 10 boroughs in Ireland with a 
population of only 7,000; and how were 
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large constituencies, he would ask, to be 
formed out of the materials which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had at their disposal? 
The fact was that they seemed to be pre- 
pared to endow four-footed constituen- 
cies, if they could not get any other; 
and if they could not do that, they would, 
as the next best thing, endow those 
who lived with four-footed constituents, 
But to compare the position of the Irish 
boroughs and counties together, he 
would just point out that, while the 
former, with a population of 866,000, 
had 39 Members, including two which 
had been disfranchised, the counties, 
with a population of 4,548,713, had 
only 64 Members. The counties, there- 
fore, had twice the population, but not 
twice therepresentation, of the boroughs. 
The adoption of the change proposed 
would be no real remedy for the existing 
scandalous state of the borough repre- 
sentation. No more serious question in 
connection with Ireland could be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the House, 
They would soon have before them that 
hardy annual, the Motion of the hon. 
Member for the Border Boroughs (Mr. 
Trevelyan) for the assimilation of the 
county and borough franchise, and, of 
course, it would be argued that what 
was good for England was good also for 
Ireland, so that the practical result of a 
departure from the settlement of 1867 
would be recklessly to enfranchise every 
miserable cotter and hut owner from the 
Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear; and 
among its further results, though he 
was unwilling to say anything against 
any denomination, he was bound to 
mention the effect that the measure 
would have in sweeping away from the 
field of electoral power many of the 
most loyal and most respectable of the 
electors. Moreover, it would, in the 
end, wholly exclude from Parliament 
all the representatives of the Protestant 
religion. [‘‘No, no!”] He was not 
speaking without his book, as he held 
in his hand a quotation from a Liberal 
Irish newspaper, published in his own 
city, in which, at a Liberal registration 
meeting held two months ago, the chair- 
man of the meeting had said— 


“The equalization of the county and borough 
franchise will place in the hands of the Catho- 
lics of the cities, and probably also in the hands 
of the Catholics of the counties, the whole burden 
of political power, or, at least, by far the most 
important proportion of it. 
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He entirely concurred in the belief that 
such would be the effect of the proposed 
change, and that if the whole electoral 
power were placed in the hands of per- 
sons whose rating was under £4, the 
best and most respectable class of elec- 
tors would be obliterated. There were 
stronger reasons even than those con- 
nected with religion—reasonsinreference 
to good order and public mangle 
for keeping political power in the hands 
of those who would exercise it wisely, 
and would not make it an instrument 
for insulting and degrading the country. 
Within the last four-and-twenty hoursa 
public meeting was held at Mitchelstown 
in connection with the approaching Eles- 
tion for the county of Cork. There was 
a great disturbance, and the only one 
who could get a hearing was a man 
known as the ‘‘ Galtee Boy.”’ This per- 
son was loudly cheered when he applied 
the most cruel and insulting epithets to 
Mr. Bridge. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] Would 
anyone say ‘‘ Hear, hear!” to the next 
assage he would read? ‘His (the 
altee Boy’s) admirers further displayed 
their feelings by giving cheers for 
the Zulus.” [Laughter.| Was it a 
matter to be laughed at by Members of 
that House that at a time when they were 
mourning the loss of many brave men 
who had died in the service of their 
country, there could be found one in the 
form of a man to lift up his voice and 
cry—‘‘Three cheers for the Zulus!” 
He envied not the man who could cheer 
even ironically such a sentiment as that. 
The incident to which he had referred 
gave point and force to his objection to 
extend the franchise to classes amongst 
whom such things were possible; and 
when the Liberal Members were ap- 
pealed to on this subject, he asked them 
to look at what had been done by men 
who were the prey of agitators and de- 
magogues, and to refuse their assent to 
a measure which would have the effect 
of swamping the wealth, the intelligence, 
and the respectability of the country. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
should detain the House only a very 
short time. The question had been so 
often debated that it was not necessary 
to go at any great length over the argu- 
ments which had been urged for and 
against the proposal. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) had brought forward the 
Motion with the same moderation and 
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ability which characterized his speech of 
last year. Taking an interest in the 
question, he desired to refresh his 
memory as to the arguments which 
would probably be used against the 
Motion on the present occasion. With 
that view, he had read the speech 
of the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Charles Lewis) delivered last 
year, and he found that though it was 
not quite as impassioned as that which he 
had just made, it yet contained very 
much the same arguments. The only 
fresh arguments adduced were that the 
results of the measure would be the loss 
of 10 Conservative Members, and that 
very few Town Councils had petitioned 
in fayour of it. He should be surprised 
if they had, seeing that the municipal 
franchise in Ireland was very high in- 
deed. The question was a very narrow 
one to his mind. It was simply this 
—whether household suffrage, which 
already existed in English and Scotch 
boroughs, should not also be established 
in Ireland? The burden of proof lay 
with their opponents, as the treatment 
of Ireland was exceptional and needed 
explanation. For his part, he would be 
equally ready to apply the same argu- 
ment to the case of the county fran- 
chise, if they were dealing with that 
question, and to show that an uni- 
form suffrage should exist throughout 
the Kingdom. The hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) had 
maintained that there were totally 
different conditions in England and 
in Ireland. The hon. Member took 
his artificial line of £4, and said that 
there was a vastly larger number of 
householders below that rental in Ireland 
than in England. But was that the 
principle of the English Reform Bill? 
The hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
dare had dwelt on the fact that a £4 
rent was higher in Ireland than the 
same rent would be in England, and it 
was true that the whole of the circum- 
stances in regard to the payment of rent 
was different in the two countries. It 
happened that rents were considerably 
cheaper in Ireland than in England ; but 
omni that furnished no reason why a 
man should be enfranchised in the one 
case and not in the other! When 
household suffrage was granted to Eng- 
land, it was granted in order to get rid 
of the money qualification for the fran- 
chise, and to substitute for it the quali- 
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fication of being the head of a house- 
hold. That was household : 
Every man occupying the position of 
a householder was to get a vote. If 
the hon. Member for Londonderry 
could show that the Irishmen to whom 
he had given all these bad names had 
not the hearthstones for which the 
qualification was given, then he would 
have astrong argument. The hon. Mem- 
ber had also repeated an argument 
they had heard over and over again 10 
years ago—that the large number of 
fresh voters that would be introduced 
were not fit to have the franchise. But 
in England they had encountered this 
danger with their eyes open, and it had 
not come to much. Then, again, there 
would not be a greater increase in the 
Irish constituencies than there had been 
in the English; but he recollected that 
when the last Reform Bill was passed it 
was contended that the boroughs would 
be swamped. Well, his constituency, 
under that Bill, increased from a little 
over 5,000 to 26,000; yet he had not 
been swamped. He was in just the 
same position now as before; and what 
was more—and from this hon. Mem- 
bers should take heart of courage— 
there was the same respect to integrity, 
education, and ability, and the same 
legitimate influence of property as 
there was before the franchise was 
lowered. He was greatly surprised 
at the language used by the hon. 
Member for Londonderry, coming, as it 
did, from the Member for an Irish con- 
stituency. If such words had been 
used by an English Member, he would 
not soon have heard the end of it. 
The hon. Member said if the greatly 
increased number of voters were brought 
in, ‘ignorance, bigotry, and supersti- 
tion would have influence over them; ”’ 
and he designated this portion of 
the population as the ‘lowest, most 
ignorant, and the most debased.” That 
was the strongest charge he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had ever heard made by a 
Member of Parliament against his 
fellow-citizens. It was not for him to 
vindicate the Irish people, but he would 
say this—that he did not believe the 
new voters in Ireland would be less fitted 
for the franchise than the new voters in 
England after the passing of the Bill in 
1867. It was only necessary to show that 
there was no such difference between 
English and Irish voters as to warrant an 
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exceptional treatment. He feared that 
an analysis of crime in the two countries 
would show nothing in favour of the 
class that was enfranchised by the Act 
of 1867 in England as compared with 
the class that would be enfranchised in 
Ireland. Then, again, let them look 
atthe question of extravagance. The 
hon. Member had been exceedingly 
emphatic about the position of the 
Irishman in his hovel. He seemed to 
think that no man ought to be allowed 
to vote who had an animal living in his 
house. For his (Mr. W. E. Forster’s) 
per’ though he was sorry there should 

e so low a standard of home comfort 
in Ireland, he thought much of it arose 
from a saving economy, a care for the 
om of the family, and a desire to 

eep clear of the poor rates. Again, as 
to the question of drunkenness, he did 
not believe the working classes yielded 
to that temptation more in Ireland than 
in England. Whatever might be thought 
of the Sunday Closing Bill, he was of 
opinion that the way in which it had 
been received at least proved this—that 
in Ireland the vice of drinking was less 
intertwined with all the social habits of 
the people than it was in England. 
He was led to this conclusion by what 
he had seen himself in Galway when 
the Sunday Closing Bill came into 
operation. His hon. Friend had also 
urged that the lowering of the fran- 
chise in Ireland would subject the new 
constituencies to bigotry and super- 
stition, and the influence of the priests. 
Well, there might be difficulties in 
ruling Ireland; but Ireland would be 
not less difficult to rule if the priests 
had no influence. In his belief, how- 
ever, the extent of the influence of 
the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood in 
elections had been greatly exaggerated, 
as many of its members had acknow- 
ledged with mortification. That in- 
fluence, however, whatever its extent 
might be, was generally used in favour 
of good order, of morality, and of 
self-denial — three things which went 
far to make a man a good citizen. 
In considering this question, the House 
must not be too much impressed by 
the notion that if this Resolution 
were carried the seats of the 10 Irish 
Conservative Members would be en- 
dangered. Upon the whole, would the 
Irish constituencies be rendered worse if 
the borough franchise were lowered? 
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He thought not. After all, the duty of 
an: elector was somewhat analogous to 
that of the head of a family, and in no 
part of the United Kingdom were famil 

ties more respected than in Ireland. 
Without instituting invidious compari- 
sons, he might say that all classes in 
this country might learn much from the 
self-denial and self-sacrifice which the 
head of a poor Irish family showed in 
bearing great privation. The great thing 
that made a man a good citizen was his 
domestic affection, and that feeling was as 
strong in the breasts of the Irish labourers 
and artizans as in those of Englishmen. 
What a number of arguments had been 
adduced 10 years ago against giving the 
poor English householder a vote! He 
advocated giving the Irish householder 
in boroughs a vote in the hope that 
those in counties would also receive it 
in due course. One of the strongest rea- 
sons why he had been so earnest in ad- 
vocating household suffrage in this coun- 
try was that he had believed that when 
it was granted people would see the tre- 
mendous necessity there was for edu- 
cating themselves in order to avoid the 
national danger that would arise from 
leaving the right of voting to be exer- 
cised by ignorant men; and he hoped 
that by giving the suffrage to the 
boroughs of Ireland the same necessity 
would be felt in that country. There 
would be no great difficulty in persuad- 
ing the Irish people to avail themselves 
of means of education — for instance, 
it was very noteworthy how the very 
children who came out of hovels to run 
by the side of the cars carried their 
books and slates under their arms. He 
could not understand why they should 
not act with the same generosity towards 
their Irish fellow-subjects as they had to- 
wards themselves. Ho could not help 
thinking that some hon. Members oppo- 
site entertained the idea that Ireland 
was not fit for representative institutions; 
but that was an argument in favour 
rather of taking away all right to be 
represented from that country than for 
refusing to extend the franchise. Then 
it was urged that the whole system of 
the distribution of seats in Ireland was 
a bad one, and that they should remove 
that blot upon Irish representation be- 
fore they attempted to meddle with the 


same cry had been raised, they had re- 
fused to be led away by it; and he now 
said—‘‘ Let us have household suffrage 
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in Ireland first, and then let us demand 
a re-distribution of seats afterwards.” 
There were several strong arguments in 
favour of granting this extension of suf- 
frage to the Irish boroughs. In the first 
place, what had happened in 1868 inrefer- 
ence to this question afforded just ground 
for disappointment and complaint to the 
Irish people. Lord Mayo—whose name 
he could never mention without feeling 
the loss that the House and the country 
had sustained in losing him—had at the 
time expressed a hope that the House 
would, with regard to the borough fran- 
chise of Ireland, adopt the same prin- 
gen that had been followed in respect 
of that franchise in this country. That 
hope, however, was not fulfilled, inas- 
much as the English compound house- 
holder whose rates were paid by his 
landlord obtained the franchise which 
was withheld from his brother Irishman. 
Without following the hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) in 
his figures, he might remark that it ap- 
peared that the percentage of voters to 
population in England and Wales was 14 
per cent, while it was little more than 6 

er cent in Ireland. Another argument 
in favour of this Resolution was to be 
found in the strong opinion which Irish- 
men themselves entertained on the sub- 
It was extremely difficult to un- 
derstand how Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in the face of the divisions on 
this question in that House, could re- 
fuse to accept the principle of this Re- 
solution; although, of course, they 
might not be prepared to introduce a 
Bill on the subject during the present 
Session. There was one other ground 
—the strongest of all, on which he would 
support this Motion—he believed that 
in itself, in its meaning, and it might 
be also in its consequences on the Go- 
vernment, the equality of treatment of 
Irishmen and Irish voters with English- 
men and English voters would do much 
to promote real union and to stay and 
silence the cry for disunion. There were 
three modes in which they might treat 
the Irish. The old mode, which left 
much bitterness behind, was to treat 
Ireland as a conquered country, a sub- 
ject dependency, making laws for her 
people with no great consideration for 


‘their interests, but a very strict and 


franchise. But in England, when the | careful consideration of ourown. Then 


there was the comparatively new mode, 
although he had heard of it from his 
boyhood—the plan of separating as 
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much as possible Ireland and Irish 
legislation from the English Parliament 
—saying to the Irish people—‘‘ Govern 
yourselves as much as you possibly can ; 
at any rate, let us in England have as 
little to do with it as possible—as little 
as Austria has with Hungary.” That 
view was held by some of his hon. 
Friends ; but the majority of the House 
did not entertain it. They advocated 
‘another view, and that was perfect 
union and agreement between the two 
countries ; that they sitting there should 
provide for the interests of both Islands ; 
that England, Scotland, and Ireland 
should consult together to protect the 
rights and promote the interests of Ire- 
land in every part as much as the 
rights and interests of Scotland and 
England. That was the idea generally 
believed and adopted in that House; it 
was founded on the strong opinion and 
conviction of the English and Scotch 
people, and it had more supporters in 
Ireland than some of his Friends sup- 
posed. No one, he thought, would be 
anxious to adopt the first or conquest 
theory. To carry out the second theory 
in practice would do harm to both coun- 
tries, and he honestly believed more 
harm to Ireland than to Great Britain. 
But he presumed the great majority did 
believe in union. If they did, they 
must accept its conditions. And first 
and foremost, unless the Irish people 
were treated in the same manner as the 
English and Scotch people, there could 
not be a real union between the two 
nations; and it was because he believed 
that this Motion would do much to make 
that union complete that he ventured 
urgently to press on the House its ac- 
ceptance. He believed if hon. Members 
could get rid of every trace and remnant 
of the old ascendancy theory, there would 
be an unanimous vote in favour of his 
hon. and learned Friend’s Amendment. 
Sm JOHN LESLIE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
was a great traveller ; but, judging from 
his speech to-night, it appeared there 
was one country at least which he had 
not visited, and that was Ireland, or he 
could not have been so ignorant as he 
had shown himself in dealing with this 
subject. His proposal was called one 
for the assimilation of the franchise of 
the two countries ; but that was a fallacy. 
There could be no such thing as an as- 
similation between the classes whom the 
right hon. Gentleman would introduce 
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to the franchise in Ireland and the same 
class in England. There was no middle 
class in Ireland such as existed in Eng. 
land. There were some people—and he 
was one of them—who thought to entitle 
any man to the franchise he ought at least 
to be able to write his name; but were 
such a qualification required in this case, 
it would wipe out the whole of this great 
constituency the right hon. Gentleman 
wished to foist upon Ireland. He re- 
— the speech of the right hon, 

entleman as another attempt to catch 
the fish that had so often been angled 
for by Liberal statesmen—the Irish vote, 
The fact was, as was well known to 
those who resided in Ireland, that this 
was not a real demand from the people 
of the country. Petitions had been 
spoken of; but they were non-existent, 
because the people who wanted the fran- 
chise had not got the power to write 
their names. The hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Gray) had spoken of 
exasperating Ireland, and that reminded 
him that great patriots inherited proud 
titles. O’Connell was baptised by the 
nation ‘‘ The Liberator ;” but it had re- 
quired time for one of his successors— 
the hon. Member for Mvath (Mr. Par- 
nell)—to be called ‘‘ The Exasperator” 
by a grateful Irish people, in recognition 
of his patriotic acts. His prjncipal claim 
to the title consisted in his having op- 
posed and rejected the wise counsels of 
his great natural Leader, and having 
brought into the ranks of his own Party 
the quality of exasperation. He was 
happy to see that the “ Exasperator” 
was not present atthe moment. In con- 
clusion, he begged to say that he was 
glad that this subject was to-night to be 
met with more interest than it had been 
in previous Sessions. To-night the real 
feeling of the Government side of the 
House would be shown; because there 
had been occasions, such as that of last 
year, when little interest was manifested, 
and a wrong impression resulted from 
the vote. 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT said, it 
was the old story of ‘‘No case, abuse 
the plaintiff's attorney,” with the hon. 
Baronet and his Friends, as the question 
was one above Party politics. The 
question before the House was a very 
7 and simple one, and it seemed to 

im almost a waste of time to go over 
the same ground again; but they were 
driven to do so once more in order to 
make it clear why they asked that the 
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inciples which had been applied to the 
Bn ish borough franchise should be 
applied to the Irish borough franchise, 
and that there should be equal treat- 
ment between the two countries on that 
matter. Nobody could look upon the 
resent state of the borough constituen- 
cies of Ireland with any feeling of satis- 
faction. They had been told to-night, 
and they had often heard it before, that 
in the whole of Ireland there were little 
more than 50,000 borough electors, of 
whom about 28,000 were in Dublin and 
Belfast; the remainder, or only about 
22,000, being distributed in all the 
other towns and cities of that country. 
That was not a state of things which 
either the House ought, or the Irish peo- 
ple could, look upon with anything like 
satisfaction. It was, at all events, desir- 
able that those who sat in that House 
as Members for Ireland should repre- 
sent some actual politieal force or elec- 
toral strength behind them ; but it could 
hardly be supposed that the Gentlemen 
returned by the 22,000 voters scattered 
over all the towns and cities in Ireland 
except Dublin and Belfast were entitled 
to speak on behalf of the whole urban 
population of that country. The in- 
justice to Ireland was made still graver 
when they remembered that in England 
and Scotland the great majority of Mem- 
bers were returned by borough electors, 
while in Ireland the great majority were 
elected on the more restricted county 
franchise. Down to the time of the 
Union there was no substantial difference 
between the electoral privileges of the 
two countries. In 1867 a great change 
was made in the English representative 
system. The constituencies were then 
re-invigorated ; they took what was 
called ‘‘a leap in the dark,” yet a leap 
after which they found themselves 
landed perfectly safe. But for Ireland 
they adopted a much narrower and more 
restricted suffrage. Their reason for 
doing that might have been that Ire- 
land at the time was very much dis- 
turbed. If so, that reason no longer 
existed, and they could not fairly or 
wisely now refuse to bring a greater 
number of the householders in Irish 
boroughs within the pale of the Consti- 
tution. By maintaining the présent re- 
stricted franchise in Ireland they main- 
tained, without any sufficientjustification, 
& humiliating difference between the 
povPle of that country and their English 
ellow-subjects. The red herring of re- 
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distribution of seats had been drawn 
across their path; but the present ques- 
tion had no more connection with re-dis- 
tribution than with any other matter 
pertaining to the representative system. 
The question of the franchise stood by 
itself ; it had been and might be dealt 
with entirely by itself. The real issue 
now before them was whether they were 
prepared, at the General Election which 
must soon arrive, to say that the inhabit- 
ants of Irish boroughs should exercise in 
proportion the same amount of political 
power as the inhabitants of English bo- 
roughs? In 1867 the English borough 
constituency was increased from 500,000 
to something like 1,500,000; while, by the 
present proposal, the Irish borough con- 
stituency would only be increased from 
something like 50,000 to 100,000. It was 
impossible in any representative system 
that the poorer class should not be the 
most numerous; and no doubt it was 
desirable that every class, opinion, 
and party in the country should be 
represented. They needed all the ele- 
ments of national life. But the pre- 
sent proposal would not create an ex- 
clusion, as the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) seemed to 
suppose. The exclusion existed already, 
and the hon. Member ought to devise 
some method of securing the represen- 
tation of minorities, instead of endea- 
vouring to maintain an illogical and un- 
reasonable restriction. There was no 
principle in a rental of £4, or of any 
other amount. Such a line was purely 
arbitrary, whereas household suffrage 
rested on @ broad and intelligible prin- 
ciple. He did not know what effect this 
measure would have on Party interests ; 
but on general considerations of public 
policy nothing could be more unfortu- 
nate, nothing a greater cause of regret 
and sorrow to every person who wished 
to see peace and tranquillity in the 
country than that the Irish people 
should be allowed to think for a mo- 
ment that the question of their electoral 
privileges was decided by considerations 
of Party interest in the House. If this 
impression were allowed to prevail it 
would undo a great deal of the good work 
in recent years, and do more harm in 
destroying the good-feeling that ought 
to exist between the two countries than 
could be remedied by any measure the 
Government might devise. Another ob- 
jection to the opposition to this measure 
was that it evinced a distrust of Ireland ; 
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and as long as the Government showed 
that they had no confidence in the Irish 
people it would be a hopeless task to 
attempt to conciliate them. There was 
only one valid ground on which the 
Motion might be resisted, and that was 
if the Government could see in it a 
danger to the security of public order. 
How could anyone imagine that the 
establishment of household suffrage in 
the boroughs of Ireland could be a 
danger to the security of public order? 
By admitting these men to the franchise 
they would admit them to the Constitu- 
tion, ask them to take part in public life, 
make them feel they were citizens and 
not outcasts. The day could not be 
far distant when this measure must be 
carried ; then why disturb public feeling 
and cause dissatisfaction by refusing it? 
Later on it must pass intolaw. It would 
be granted by Parliament in a reluctant 
manner, and they would get no thanks 
for it. A General Election was not far 
away. When it came, and stirred up 
feelings of interest in public life in the 
country, letit find theIrish townsin posses- 
sion of their privileges of citizenship. He 
would, then, ask the House to remove 
this odious distinction, and do what they 
said they had so often wished to do— 
show equal and impartial justice to every 
portion of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. SMOLLETT said, he had lis- 
tened during the last three or four 
years with great attention to the annual 
Motion on the subject of the Irish fran- 
chise made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon). 
The Resolutions he had moved implied 
a desire for a new Reform Bill for Ire- 
land, and the hon. and learned Member 
himself brought forward a very small 
Reform Bill last year. The contention 
of the hon. and learned Member was 
that the inhabitants of the Parliamen- 
tary boroughs in Ireland lived under a 
sense of great degradation in conse- 
quence of the present extent of the 
franchise in that country. The miseries 
from which they suffered were inflicted 
by a Bill passed in 1868—the Irish 
Reform Bill—and the system then in- 
troduced, they had been told, had been 
continued solely for the purpose of 
placing a stamp of inferiority on the 
Celtic race, in order that the brutal Saxon 
should trample on the rights of the 
Irish people. [Major O’Gorman: Hear, 
hear 5 That was a sample of Irish’ 
rhodomontade which was employed in' 
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describing one of the smallest possible 
grievances—a grievance, in fact, which 
consisted of the simple circumstance 
that the inhabitants of borough towns 
in Ireland who did not pay the Poor 
Law rates were not entitled to enjoy 
the franchise. He admitted most freely 
that when the Reform Bills for Great 
Britain were under consideration in 
1867 and 1868 the franchise was con- 
ferred upon occupiers in borough towns 
on the conditions only that they lived 
in the tenements a certain number of 
months, and were subject to the pay- 
ment of the poor rate; whereas, in Ire- 
land, in 1868, a hard-and-fast line was 
drawn at a £4 rating—a valuation which 
excluded a considerable number of men 
who would otherwise be admitted to the 
franchise. But the reasons which in- 
duced the Government at the time to 
draw this hard-and-fast line were de- 
clared, announced, and fully discussed, 
and the reasons then given were recog- 
nized by the Leaders of the great Par- 
ties in the House to be perfectly valid. 
Nevertheless, he was ready to admit 
that the Irish Reform Bill of 1868 was 
very incomplete and very unacceptable; 
and if the hon. and learned Member 
for Kildare would alter the terms of 
his Resolution and bring forward a 
Motion declaring that the entire repre- 
sentation of Ireland—which, in his 
(Mr. Smollett’s) opinion, was as bad 
as well could be—required consideration 
and amendment, he would certainly 
vote for it. For the discussions of the 
last two or three years in that House 
had abundantly shown that in the small 
Trish towns, and in the county towns of 
Ireland, there was not the smallest 
vitality, nor any political life whatever. 
In very many of them, even under 4 
very low valuation and a low rate of 
rating, the constituency was lamentably 
small, In eight borough towns—Down- 
patrick, Dungannon, Ennis, Kinsale, 
New Ross, Mallow, Portarlington, and 
Youghal, the aggregate population 
slightly exceeded 40,000, souls, and the 
average number of the constituency did 
not amount to more than 230 voters in 
each borough. It had been asserted 
that in many Irish boroughs one-half 
of the rated houses were valued at 40s. 
of yearly rent and under. It was ad- 
mitted that there were some 17,000 
tenements in Irish towns rated at 20s. 
of annual value and under that. That 
was a state of things which hon, Mem- 
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bers of that House were practically un- 
acquainted with. The towns that he 
had indicated ought to be at once swept 
out of the electoral map as centres of 
direct Parliamentary representation. If 
Irish reform were taken in hand, the 
question must be treated boldly. The 
incidence of the Poor Law rating would 
possibly require alteration; but cer- 
tainly, so long as electoral right largely 
depended on rating and upon valuation, 
common sense suggested that a real and 
not a sham valuation should be en- 
forced both in boroughs and in counties 
throughout Ireland. He had said that 
the Irish Reform Act of 1868 was a very 
insufficient and defective Bill. It was 
so. When first introduced, the Bill pro- 
fessed to deal with three distinct matters 
—it proposed to reduce the borough 
franchise; next, it dealt with the dis- 
franchisement of some small towns; 
and, lastly, it dealt with the distribution 
of these seats taken from these towns. 
These two latter proposals were, in the 
end, abandoned — most politicians ad- 
nitted that these small towns were 
nuisances ; but, strange to say, nui- 
sances were always dear toIrishmen. In 
this instance Protestants and Catholics, 
Orangemen and Liberals, Conservatives 
and men with Fenian proclivities, united 
in declaring that the Representatives 
of these borough towns were the best 
Members Ireland possessed—and that 
no diminution in their numbers would 
be tolerated. The Cabinet in 1868, 
living from hand to mouth, unable to 
withstand this combination and anxious 
to make an appeal to the country, early 
in the autumn gave way, and struck the 
most valuable portion of the Bill out of 
it, The Ministry proceeded with the 
franchise clauses only, because they 
were practically unopposed. Lord Mayo 
had charge of the Bill. The second 
reading came off upon the 7th May, 
1868, and I shall read a few sentences 
spoken by Lord Mayo, extracted from 
Hansard’s Debates. He said— 

“The Act was based on principles which were 
identical with those of the English Act. The 
county franchise was put at precisely the same 
figure, and the borough franchise was also the 
same, being given to every tenant who paid 
=. rates. It was quite true that circumstances 

d arisen in Ireland that, at an early period, 
would render an alteration in the principle of 
valuation necessary, but that was a question of 


valuation, not of the franchise. There was no 
substantial reason why the county franchise 


| 





should be lower in Ireland than in England. 
With regard to the borough franchise, the , 
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point at which an occupier became liable to pay 
rates was £4, below that amount the occupier 
was exempt from the payment of rates; there- 
fore adopting residence, and personal payment 
of rates as the qualification, they could not take 
any other amount.’’—[3 Hansard, cxci. 1960.] 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue,then Member 
for Louth, sitting upon the front Oppo- 
sition Bench, for himself and Party at 
once gave his adhesion to this proposal. 
He admitted there was much to be said 
in favour of the course which the Go- 
vernment had adopted in availing them- 
selves of the line drawn by the existing 
law of rating under the Irish Poor Law 
system, and fixing the electoral franchise 
ata £4 rating. Mr. Reardon, who re- 
presented Athlone, demanded manhood 
suffrage and 169 Members as the Irish 
contingent to Parliament; but this pro- 
posal was unnoticed, and the Bill was 
read without a division. The franchise, 
it would be observed, was fixed at its 
present limits in Ireland, on the assur- 
ance that it was based, as in England, 
upon occupation and rating. Now, the 
right of voting was proposed to be given 
promiscuously to all occupiers, although 
these were by law exempt from the pay- 
ment of rates. That was certainly not 
proceeding to an assimilation of the law. 
If the system was changed, it ought to 
proceed upon a change in the laws of 
rating by enforcing the personal pay- 
ment of rates, and by excluding the oc- 
cupiers in default of payment. The 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) had often spoken of the 
injustice felt by Irishmen through the 
present state of the franchise. An 
Irishman who, when employed at Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, was an occupier and a 
voter, when he returned to Ireland and 
lived in Belfast or Dublin, though occu- 
pying a house of value equal to that in 
Glasgow, found himself degraded and 
no longer afreemau. It was not unlikely 
that such cases did occasionally occur ; 
but if they were common, the disfran- 
chisement was occasioned by the mis- 
chief of the present system of Irish 
valuation, and by nothing else. That 
must be so, for practically the borough 
franchise in Scotland was a franchise 
based upon a £4 rating. That was more 

articularly the case in the West of 
Reotland, where Irish workmen mostly 
congregated. The hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare had often alluded 
to the vast constituencies found in Edin- 
burgh and in Glasgow, in contrast with 
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those in populous Irish towns. He 
seemed to think that the large Scotch 
constituencies were swelled because 
every occupier was placed upon the 
register, and that thousands of them 
lived in houses of small value. That 
was not the case. He had in his hand 
a pamphlet showing the social and vital 
statistics of Glasgow, compiled by Mr. 
West Watson, the Chamberlain of the 
city. The great number of voters was 
caused by the vast number of houses 
rated, and rated at their true rental. 
Mr. Watson showed that, in round 
numbers, the tenements within the 
Parliamentary boundary amounted to 
112,000—the annual value _ being 
£1,223,000. Of these, 40,000 houses 
were valued at £10 and upwards, 
67,000 at from £4 to £10; and thus 
there were 107,000 tenements, with a 
valued rental of £4 and upwards in the 
city of Glasgow. The occupiers of these 
composed 49 out of 50 of all the regis- 
tered electors of the city. There were 
about 5,500 occupied tenements in Glas- 
gow, valued at an annual rental of 
£18,000. But in that section of the 
population not more than one in four of 
the tenements gave a qualification, be- 
cause the population of the rookeries 
was migratory, and because many men 
did not occupy their dwellings for a 
year, and because many did not person- 
ally pay their rates. Possibly there 
might be 1,250 registered electors on 
the list of voters occupying houses under 
£4 valuation. But, practically, the 
voting power in Glasgow was vested in 
male occupiers of £4 valuation and up- 
wards—the franchise which in Ireland 
was held to be a degradation to the 
Celtic race. The same observations 
applied to the city of Edinburgh, with a 
population of 170,000 inhabitants, and 
with 26,000 electors. It was needless 
to go into the statistics of that city in 
detail ; but last year the senior Member 
for Edinburgh told him (Mr. Smollett) 
that virtually that great constituency 
was composed of occupiers in the city at 
a £4 rating and upwards. It might be 
asked—What was the state of affairs 
in provincial towns? Well, he lived 
in the vicinity of a borough town— 
namely, Dumbarton; and during the 
present winter he had inquired into 
the electoral position of that town. 
Dumbarton had a resident population 
of 11,000 or 12,000 souls. On the elec- 
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toral roll there were about 1,800 names, 
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mostly workmen, and some hundreds 
were Irishmen. There were only 37 
tenements in Dumbarton rated at less 
than £4 of annual rental, and not one in 
four of those conferred the right of 
voting on the occupier. Many of those 
Irish workmen lived in houses rated at 
£6 annually, and every one of them 
would be entitled to a vote if they oceu- 
pied a similar dwelling-house in Belfast 
or in Dublin. If they were disfran- 
chised, their exclusion must arise from 
the mischievous working of the Irish 
Valuation Act, which called for imme- 
diate amendment and reform. In the 
principal cities of Ireland, he believed 
that one-third of the occupiers were ex- 
cluded from the franchise because their 
tenements were improperly valued. How 
was the valuation in Scotland made? 
The machinery was very simple. In 
every borough there was a functionary 
called an assessor. That official was 
appointed by the municipality. There 
was no restriction in the choice of the 
man, but 19 times out of 20 the choice 
fell upon the Government surveyor of 
taxes in the locality. That gentleman 
was selected because he understood his 
work, and because the valuation being 
needed for Imperial uses, if the Govern- 
ment official was appointed by the muni- 
cipality, the work was done withouta 
charge upon the town. The assessor 
was invested with large powers. It was 
his duty to make a rigid inquiry into 
the annual value of the town. He re- 
quired from every proprietor a schedule, 
showing the particulars of his holding, 
the name of the occupier, the amount of 
rent paid, and the nature of the tenure. 
Any ‘person making a false return was 
subject to a fine of £50. When parties 
owned and occupied their own tenements, 
the rent was fixed by the assessor, on 
his own judgment. An appeal was per- 
mitted to the magistrates of the town. 
In that way a perfectly correct account 
was got at of the real rental of the 
borough. The rate was levied on the 
rental, and from the valuation based on 
rent no abatement was made to the 
occupier. The Valuation Roll, framed 
each year, was the basis of the electoral 
roll which was compiled by the assessor. 
If any errors were committed, the mat- 
ters were subject to revision in the 
registration courts. In that way, and 
under that system, it was seen that, m 
Scotland, household franchise subject to 
the payment of rates resolved itself into 
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a £4 rental and rating, and that satisfied | happy prospects looming in the imme- 
the ambition of Scotland. But how did | diate future, he would advise the hon. 
they manage things in Ireland? Why, | and learned Member for Kildare not to 
there was no system in that country at/ divide upon this small matter of the 
all. In Ireland there was a valuation | Irish borough franchise ; for the whole 
made by a central authority some 40/| subject would be dealt with in a bold, 
years ago, and known as “ Griffiths’s | although, perhaps, in a revolutionary, 
Valuation.” That valuation was pur- | fashion by the next Parliament. 

posely made in town and country upon| Sim JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
very insufficient data, and upon the |his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
lowest possible estimate when there was | ber for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) had so 
depression in the land. At the | ne mee fully set out the arguments in favour of 
time, and after such a lapse of years, |the Resolution that he would not re- 
that valuation was obsolete and worth-| enter upon them, but would confine 
less. Yet it had never been revised, and | himself to replying to the opponents of 
he was credibly informed no alteration of | the Resolution, and would not detain 
the valuation in hereditaments could be| the House long. He was of opinion 
made without the sanction of an Act of | that a glaring anomaly had been clearly 
Parliament. Yet no efforts were ever | established, which imperatively de- 
made to get that Irish nuisance abated, | manded a remedy. The hon. Member 
although the electoral rights and elec- | for Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) 
toral privileges of the people depended | would deny them any remedy, and 
largely on an honest valuation. In| had stated that the new Irish consti- 
Ireland that valuation was no test of|tuency would be wholly dissimilar to 
value or of rent, which any honest | that which was created by the English 
valuation ought to be. The fact was | Reform Bill of 1867; and, further, that 
universally confessed. Last year, when | the contemplated measure would not be 
the present question was discussed, the | acceptable to Irish borough Members. 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. | Well, his answer was that he, as a bo- 
Charles Lewis) stated that one-half of | rough Member, was prepared to support 
the people of Limerick lived in dwellings | it. The hon. Member had, as usual, 
rated agreeably to this Irish valuation | called up the hobgoblin of re-distribu- 
of 40s. of annual rent, and a great num- | tion of seats; and, indeed, appeared to 
ber of them in dwellings valued at 20s. | apprehend that he would himself be got 
a-year. On that, the junior Member for | rid of if the measure were carried out. 
the city asserted that the lowest tene- | But the hon. Member appeared to forget 
ments in Limerick were let at not less} that when the Liberal Government fell 
than £2 12s. of annual rent. That was} with their Reform Bill of 1866, the right 
possibly quite true, and that was, no| hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
doubt, the reason why many hundreds | inghamshire, then, and now Premier, in- 
of the citizens of Limerick were excluded | troduced and passed a Reform Bill going 
from the franchise, to which, under a £4! to a lower level than Lord Russell’s 
valuation, they were entitled. They lived | Bill, and that he and his Party had 
under a rascally and abominable Valua- | reaped, and were reaping, the reward of 
tion Act. Well, he would not detain! it. The hon. Member for Londonderry 
the House longer. He would not sup-| need not, therefore, he thought, if he 
port the Motion of the hon. and learned} helped to pass this measure, shake 
Member for Kildare, which involved a}in his shoes in respect of his fate 
small change in a matter which ought|in the time-honoured city he repre- 
to be dealt with in a broad and com-| sented. Another hobgoblin the hon. 
prehensive manner. If they were to| Gentleman conjured up was priestly 
believe what they read in public jour-| influence. The hon. Gentleman asked, 
nals, a Dissolution was not far off.| was Parliament now to set up priestly 
They were told a Liberal Ministry would influence in Ireland when every other 
soon be in Office, and they knew the | country in Europe was setting it at 
Party opposite was pledged to huge! nought? Well, he did not himself ad- 
measures of electoral change. They | mire priestly influence as a predomi- 
knew the Liberal Party wond propose | nant feature in politics, nor the undue 
household suffrage throughout the Em-| influence of clergymen of any deno- 
pire, coupled with, to a great extent, mination; but they should remember 
equal electoral districts. With these’ that the clergy were an educated class, 
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and that even in politics they had a right 
to more or less influence, and it was, in 
his mind, an influence of which they 
had no reason to be afraid. This hob- 
goblin was a penny-farthing rushlight 
in a scooped out turnip with which the 
hon. Member wished to frighten the 
House. And now, he would ask, had 
things gone on so well in Europe since 
priestly influence was set at naught, in 
North Germany, in Spain, and in other 
countries? Was there ever a more un- 
fortunate time to refer to the priestly 
influence in Ireland on politics? It 
would not be too great ; it was too little. 
In respect to the observations of the last 
speaker (Mr. Smollett) with regard to the 
valuation of Ireland, that question was 
simply trotted out, and in his views with 
regard to it he was altogether wrong. 
It was true the valuation was not based 
—as he should like it to be—upon 
rental; but the valuation was not open 
to all the objections which had been 
taken to it. It had been approached on 
purely scientific principles; and if it 
were carried out in detail upon the prin- 
ciple on which it was framed, very little 
fault, he believed, could be found with 
the result. As there were many other 
speakers to follow he would not detain 
the House longer. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, as it was possible that was the last 
occasion on which the question before 
the House would be discussed in the 
present Parliament, he was not willing 
to give a silent vote on the Motion. 
There were, he thought, several points 
of view from which the question might 
be considered. Was it right or just that 
the Irish should possess the same privi- 
leges as their English and Scotch bro- 
thers? Was it desirable that distinc- 
tions and differences, so far as political 
rights were concerned, should exist be- 
tween them? It seemed to him that 
many of the arguments of hon. Mem- 
bers on his side of the House were in- 
applicable to the question, because they 
appeared to him to be directed against 
all reform and against all popular ex- 
tension of the franchise as a general 
principle. Coming to the argument ad 
hominem, he thought it was possible to 
discuss this question by considerations of 
whether the lower class of the Irish were 
as intelligent, as well educated, and as 
fully entitled to the franchise as the 
same class in England. He did not 
think these were comparisons which that 
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House ought to draw in discussing such 
a question as the present. He should 
not go into the question as to whether 
the class in Ireland who possessed the 
franchise were practically the same as 


| the class who possessed it in England; 


or whether the same class who in Ire- 
land were deprived of the right to vote 
would, under similar circumstances, be 
deprived of it in England. He admitted 
that if the House were to go into the 
consideration of the abstract questions 
he had mentioned it would be difficult 
to refuse assent to the Resolution of the 
hon. and learned Member. Turning, 
however, to the practical point of view 
of the subject two questions appeared 
to him to arise—first, whether it was ex- 
pedient to effect, at the present moment, 
an extensive measure of electoral reform 
with regard to Ireland; and, secondly, 
whether such a step, if adopted, would 
prove to be beneficial to the country? 
Having voted in favour of the principle 
of this Resolution on a former occasion, 
he was anxious now to state the reasons 
that had induced him to change his 
opinion on the subject. He was very 
doubtful as to whether it was the pro- 
vince of the State to force the franchise 
upon a population which did not mani- 
fest any desire for it. A residence of 
three years in Ireland had satisfied him 
that there was not any popular demand 
such as would warrant the House in 
passing the Resolution, unless it was, at 
the same time, convinced that the change 
proposed was for the benefit of Ireland, 
and that the exercise of the rights so 
granted would be for the general good 
of the community. He did not think 
anyone who had a knowledge of Ireland 
could say there was such a demand for 
the extension of the borough franchise. 
Where were the signs that one gene- 
rally looked for as the indication of 
popular opinion? Where were the 
Petitions in favour of this Resolution? 
Where were the mass meetings? and to 
go further, he would ask, where were 
the popular tumults in favour of this 
measure? He might remind hon. Mem- 
bers opposite that it was not very dif- 
ficult to get Up a little popular excite- 
ment in Ireland on any subject of gene- 
ral interest. Hon. Members, however, 
co go to any town in that country, 
and, putting aside the Land Question, they 
would find it extremely difficult to get 
up any excitement in favour of pure 
electoral reform. There was so utter an 
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absence of popular feeling on this sub- 
ject that the House would not be justi- 
fied in accepting the Resolution now 
before it, unless it had evidence that it 
would be for the benefit of Ireland. 
Would it be for the benefit of that coun- 
try? There was a marked difference 
between the class in England which was 
enfranchised by the last Reform Bill and 
the class which it was now proposed to 
enfranchise in Ireland. In the case of 
the former, they were not under the con- 
viction that they were a conquered and 
persecuted race, who had been held in 
subjection for centuries by masters who 
were alien in origin and religion, and 
who had wrongfully possessed them- 
selves of the land which ought to belong 
to the people; and there was scarcely 
any appreciable danger that ideas or 
objects subversive of the Constitution or 
of the laws of the Realm would make any 
headway amongst the new constituen- 
cies. Such ideas were not prevalent in 
Ireland at the present time—certainly 
not amongst the classes who enjoyed the 
franchise. The abolition of a hated 
Established Church, the alteration in 
the Land Laws, the more liberal and 
friendly spirit which existed on the sub- 
ject of education, had entirely banished 
such ideas from their minds. But if 
they descended amongst the masses of 
the Irish people they would come upon 
distinct traces of such a feeling, upon an 
inborn suspicion, which governed and 
accounted for many of their actions, that 
the Saxon was an hereditary foe, and 
that the connection with England was 
the ruin of Ireland. Traces of these 
ideas did remain and were sedulously 
fostered by The Nation, and other organs 
of the so-called national Press. A 
danger, therefore, did exist with regard 
to this measure which did not exist in 
England or Scotland. The first instinct 
of the newly-enfranchised classes, with 
their defective means of information, 
would be to attempt to pay off old scores, 
and to return men to Parliament pledged 
to the Repeal of the Union, the disinte- 
gration of the Empire, the arrest and 
confusion of Public Business, and the 
most revolutionary ideas as to the pos- 
session of the land. Hon. Members 
were aware that there had been a serious 
difference of opinion in the Home Rule 
Party as to the manner in which its 
Members should act. The hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) 
had the almost unanimous support of 
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those voters in Ireland who were neither 
Liberal nor Conservative; while the 
hon. Member for Meath and his Friends 
drew what support they got from the 
unenfranchised classes. He did not 
wish to say anything to annoy the hon. 
Member for Meath; but he must say 
that he drew his support from the mob. 
[‘‘Oh, oh! re He would put it in another 
way. The hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick, in the policy which he was 
seeking to establish, had the support of 
the educated, the industrious, and the 
loyal classes who had the franchise; while 
the enthusiastic audience that they were 
constantly reading of in the Irish newspa- 
persralliedround thatinteresting quartet, 
the Members for Meath, Cavan, Mayo, 
and Dungarvan, and were composed, as 
every impartial Irishman would admit, 
almost entirely of the ignorant, idle, 
and drunken. [‘Oh!”] He would 
put it in this way, then—that the most 
mad and scatter-brained policy which 
had ever been conceived by any man or 








party of men found its sole adherents, 
not in the Irish who had votes, but in 
those who had no votes, and to whom 
it was now proposed to give votes. 
[‘*No!”] Hon. Gentlemen were in- 
terrupting one who had the fortune 
to reside a good deal in Ireland, and 
who knew what he was saying. There 
had been two Elections in Ireland 
lately, and he would ask why was not 
Mr. George Delaney returned for the 
borough of New Ross? [Major Noxan: 
Because the franchise has not been 
lowered.] It was because the hon. 
Member for Meath went down and 
spoke for him. 

Mr. SPEAKER desired the noble 
Lord to address himself to the Chair. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was endeavouring toestablish the 
incapacity of the unenfranchised classes 
for deciding political problems; but he 
would not pursuethat point. If the House 
carried this Motion, it would give to 
the hon. Member for Meath that supe- 
riority to the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick which up to now he had 
striven fruitlessly to obtain; and the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) did not shake his head at 
that. What would be the consequence if 
the hon. Member for Meath found him- 
self at the head of a considerable follow- 
ing obliged to support him, he having 
arrived at the conclusion that no conces- 


sions were to be obtained by conciliating 
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any English Ministry? ‘Would it not 
be likely to exasperate English feeling, 
and to prejudice the fair consideration 
of Irish measures, if the hon. Member 
and his Friends were to find a numerous 
and enthusiastic support among the 
newly-enfranchised classes? The hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare and 
his Friends advocated this measure be- 
cause they were honestly convinced that 
it remedied an Irish grievance ; but the 
hon. Member for Meath and his sup- 
porters, knowing that Home Rule was 
dead amongst the existing constituencies, 
advocated it on different grounds, and 
in order to obtain popular support 
amongst the classes whom it was pro- 
posed to enfranchise. He (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) hoped the House would 
not make itself the accomplice and the 
victim of the scheme. In Ireland me | 
had to deal with a phenomenon whic 

did not exist in this country; there were 
secret societies, the traces of whose in- 
fluence was constantly seen in vacant 
farms that nobody would take, in as- 
saults, and in murders of men of a cer- 
tain class, like the murder of Lord 
Leitrim. They could not convince a 
peasant that if he voted against the 
bidding of a secret society the fact 
would not be ascertained and retribu- 
tion fall upon him. The peasant did 
not want the vote, because it would be 
to him a fresh source of anxiety and 
vexation. [Major Noran: Not under 
the Ballot.] He would be pulled dif- 
ferent ways by the landlord, the em- 
ployer, the — and the secret society ; 
and he had not yet learnt the value of 
the Ballot. The absence of any popu- 
larity or enthusiasm in support of this 
demand, the extreme doubtfulness as to 
the benefit that would result from grant- 
ing it, and the want of capacity on the 
part of the lower classes to decide poli- 
tical questions ought to make the House 
pause before it assented to the Motion. 
A knowledge of Ireland, of its history, 
of its circumstances, and of the aspira- 
tions of some of its people, ought to 
convince Members of the Opposition 
that there were forces in existence that 
should modify the extension of the 
franchise in that country. The most 
influential and, perhaps, the best written 
paper of Ireland— Zhe Freeman’s Journal 
—admitted that if the franchise were ex- 
tended a ‘‘ clean sweep ” would be made 
not only of the avowed enemies, but of 
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cause, and the Irish Party in Parliament 
—which meant that of the hon. Member 
for Meath—would be greatly augmented. 
If the House rejected the Motion, it 
would act in accordance with the views 
of many intelligent Irish people and 
with the secret wishes of the most in- 
fluential and wisest of the Catholic 
clergy — not bad judges — and not 
against the wishes of the great majority 
of those whom it was proposed to en- 
franchise. He should be askod—‘“ Must 
these distinctions always prevail, and 
shall the time never come when there 
may be perfect political equality?” 
He believed the time was not far dis- 
tant; if he thought otherwise, he should 
despair of Ireland and be alarmed for 
the permanence of peaceful union. But 
he believed there was a most favourable 
change in the feelings of the population 
—a change which it was in the power 
of Her Majesty’s Government to assist 
and accelerate if they would be more 
anxious to legislate on certain subjects 
than they seemed to be. When a wider 
diffusion of knowledge and experience 
should have taught the Irish peasant to 
take a more reasonable view of the past 
and a wiser hope of the future; when a 
different spirit should pervade the popu- 
lar Press and animate the utterances of 
the priest; when agrarian crime and 
secret societies should disappear, and 
assassins should not only be arrested 
but convicted; then, but not till then, 
would be the time whenit would be safe 
to extend the borough franchise in Ire- 
land. He should give his vote to-night 
from no leaning to obstinate prejudice, 
from no desire to perpetuate distinctions 
which he admitted were, to a certain 
extent, anomalous and invidious; but 
after a most careful consideration of the 
question he had come to the conclusion 
that; under present circumstances, the 
extension of the borough franchise in 
Ireland would be productive of most 
mischievous and deplorable results; not 
so much to England as to Ireland itself, 
and, therefore, he felt bound to vote 
against the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare. 

Mr. LAW said, he had listened with 
great attention to the speech of the 
noble Lord so as, if possible, to learn the 
reasons which had induced him to change 
the views he had formerly expressed on 
this subject ; but all he could discover 
was that the noble Lord ascribed every 


the insincere friends of the popular |insurrectionary and disloyal person in 
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Ireland to the class that would be en- 
franchised by this proposal, and that he 
dreaded lest the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell) should, in some mysterious 
way, be magnified as against the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt) by the adoption of such a measure 
as the Resolution indicated. He (Mr. 
Law), however, submitted that these 
could not be gravely alleged as suffi- 
cient grounds for withholding from Ire- 
land a right which the noble Lord had 
frankly admitted on former occasions by 
his vote in that House. And yet he 
must say no better reasons had yet been 
given for this policy of resistance. Of 
course, all the venerable arguments 
urged by Sir Charles Wetherell and the 
old Tories of some 50 years ago against 
any extension of the constituencies had 
been reproduced now once more, as they 
were in 1867, when the present Prime 
Minister proposed a household suffrage 
for the English boroughs. Lord Bea- 
consfield then truly said it was impos- 
sible that the franchise could ever be 
finally based on any mere money value ; 
there being no principle or reason in a 
£4, or £5, or £6 franchise. He gave 
figures to show that the result of the 
extension proposed would be ultimately 
to double the borough voters in Eng- 
land. This calculation, indeed, fell far 
short of the reality. As already stated 
in the present debate, many of the Eng- 
lish borough constituencies had been not 
merely doubled, but increased three, 
four, five, and sixfold, and even more— 
and that without any evil results—nay, 
on the contrary, with advantage to the 
country. Yet, what did those who there 
acted the part of Cassandra prophesy ? 
Did not the present Foreign Minister 
angrily exclaim that all the capital, 
wealth, and intelligence of the country 
would be submerged under a flood of 
numbers? Well, then, as all such 
gloomy prophecies had been falsified in 
England, what rational fears could be 
entertained as to the consequences of a 
much lesser extension of the borough 
franchise in Ireland? The principle 
he (Mr. Law) contended for was that the 
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and, like all previous extensions of the 
franchise, had done immense good in 
England, why should they not deal with 
Seckand in the same way? It was, he 
(Mr. Law) ventured earnestly to say, un- 
worthy of the House to consider the ques- 
tion whether the equalization of the = 5 
lish and Irish borough franchise wo 

have a favourable effect on Catholics or 
Protestants. ‘Some of the figures quoted 
by his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) were 
very significant. The percentage of 
voting power in England and Scotland 
was, it appeared, 14 percent. In Ire- 
land it was only 6 per cent. In Eng- 
land, according to other authorities, at 
the lowest, one man in 15 had a vote; 
whereas, in Ireland, only one man in 30 
had a vote. And yet there was nothing 
to justify that difference. But, again, 
hon. Members should bear in mind that 
in Ireland a £4 rating, under the 
General Tenement Valuation Acts, was, 
in reality, a £6 rental; and, having 
regard to the date at which the valua- 
tion of tenements was made—namely, 
just after the Famine—it was not far 
from representing what was now an £8 
rental in most of the towns. But, fur- 
ther, considering the difference in the 
demand for houses in Ireland and in 
England, a house rented in Ireland at 
£6 would probably bring double that 
amount in an English town; and, there- 
fore, hon. Members, whilst they insisted 
on having the Irish borough franchise 
based on the possession of a house 
rated at £4, were really requiring 
for the Irish voter a qualification equal 
to what would be a £10 or £12 rental 
qualification in England. One argu- 
ment against this Resolution was that 
the present was an improper time for 
the reform it proposed. But they never 
knew any measure of reform that was 
not met with an argument of that kind. 
There never could be a proper time for 
a measure of reform which hon. Gentle- 
men did not like. Again, it was objected 
that this was a fragmentary measure, 
inasmuch as it was not accompanied by 
a proposal for a re-distribution of seats. 


headship of a family was the best secu- | But how would this Resolution bind the 
rity that could be given by a voter for | House against a re-distribution of seats? 


the faithful discharge of his duty to the | 
franchise in England and Ireland should 


State. To use Lord Beaconsfield’s 
words, ‘‘All the State had a right to ask 
was that a voter should not be a migra- 
tory pauper.” And as household suf- 
frage pure and simple-was established, 


The Resolution merely affirmed that the 


be assimilated. If this involved re-dis- 
tribution of seats, let it be so. Those 
at his (Mr. Law’s) side of the House 
were quite prepared to accept it. The 
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only other argument he (Mr. Law) had 
heard was that of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis), who 
opposed the Resolution on the ground 
that the assimilation of the Irish to the 
English borough franchise would en- 
dangersome Conservative seats in Ulster. 
It was, however, he (Mr. Law) submitted, 
somewhat unpatriotic to oppose an ex- 
tension of the franchise for any such 
narrow Party reasons, or because the 
change might give a preponderating 
amount of electoral influence to voters 
of one religious persuasion or another. 
Indeed, the argument seemed to an- 
swer itself, for it involved the admis- 
sion that the existing constituencies did 
not fairly represent the real opinion of 
the Irish boroughs. These opinions he 
(Mr. Law) assumed it was the object of 
our Parliamentary system to ascertain 
and provide with proper means of ex- 
pression in that House. If, then, that 
was the principle, he would say, letthe just 
rights of the Irish people be conceded, 
and no fear need be entertained as the 
result. A great deal had been said 
about the franchise being a privilege, a 
trust, for the benefit of all, and so forth. 
Well, be it so. Those on his (Mr. Law’s) 
side of the House thought it was an 
advantage to the country to enlist the 
greatest possible number of men in 
Constitutional action;—to bring, as 
many as safely might be, within the 
pale of the Constitution. Why should 
Ireland what it had given to the people 
of England? It was idle to expect the 
Irish people to be contented unless you 
conceded that equality of political rights 
which they were fairly entitled to de- 
mand. It seemed to him that the only 
way of bringing about that harmony, 
which wasso much desired by all, thatreal 
consolidation and union of the Kingdom, 
was by doing precisely to Ireland what 
they did to England; and he hoped 
the time would yet come when, in such 
matters as they were now discussing, 
there would be no separate Act for 
England, Ireland, or Scotland, but 
one measure for all parts of a really 
United Kingdom. The urgent Whip 
issued on this occasion by the Govern- 
ment was, he (Mr. Law) feared, the most 
unwise thing they could have done, for 
it showed they were determined roughly 
to override the wishes of the Irish people 
by the strongest majority they could get. 
In conclusion, he gave a hearty support 
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he could believe that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would even, at the last mo- 
ment, assent to the principle, and hold 
out some hopes that, if not this Session, 
at least in the next, they would intro- 
duce a measure to give effect to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that, as 
one of the Representatives of a very 
large English borough, he desired to 
express his cordial sympathy with the 
Resolution—sympathy which he believed 
was shared by almost the whole of his 
constituents. They were not alarmed 
by the terrible prediction of evil which 
had been made that night and on pre- 
vious occasions. They had had expe- 
rience of the result of a very great 
extension of the franchise in England, 
and they had not yet found that their 
institutions had been at all endangered, 
or that their lives and property had 
been jeopardized—on the contrary, they 
believed that it had been established 
that, just in proportion as they brought 
within the pale of the Constitution the 
great bulk of the people, so did they 
secure their loyalty, and they found that 
the people endeavoured to secure their 
ends only by Constitutional means. He 
was surprised at some of the arguments 
which had been advanced from the other 
side of the House, and he recollected 
that similar arguments were used in 
reference to late extensions of the fran- 
chise in this country. Then it was 
declared that many of the artizans who 
were claiming their share in the repre- 
sentation were disaffected Republicans 
and Chartists, and that to hand over to 
them the power which they desired 
would be very seriously to endanger life 
and property. It appeared to him that 
the best way of securing the loyalty of 
the Irish people was to yield with a 
good grace to their legitimate demands, 
and not to wait until there was a popular 
tumult, in consequence of which they 
would have to yield to their fears what 
they refused to the justice of the case. 
The hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) used most extraordinary 
arguments. He gave as one reason why 
they should not now concede this last 
claim of the Irish people that in times 
past another Government had conceded 
to their wishes. in respect to the Irish 
Church and the Irish Land, by which 
they abolished what seemed to many of 
them monstrous injustices which ought 
not to have continued so long. These 


to the Resolution, and would rejoice if | concessions were only made after one of 
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the Fenian risings, which caused so 
much anxiety and trouble at the time. 
Tt was a much easier and more Conser- 
yative course for the Government to 
take, having recognized the justice of 
the case, to yield to it, and not wait for 
such pressure as the noble Lord — 
suggested would be put forth. It was 
said the Irish people were apathetic on 
this question. In what way was the 
popular opinion of Ireland to be ex- 
pressed ? He remembered that exactly 
the same thing was said in reference to 
the English people. When his right 
hon. Friend and Colleague was address- 
ing large public meetings in different 
parts of the country, it was said he was 
flogging a dead horse; and it was only 
when the Government found the irrita- 
tion of the country taking a practical 
form in the shape of pulling down Hyde 
Park railings that it was convinced of 
its error, and that there was a real 
desire for reform. In regard to Ireland, 
they had this proof—that two-thirds of 
the Irish Members supported their claim. 
Even if the Irish people were apathetic 
—which he denied—on this question, it 
was the duty of the English people to 
concede to them the rights which English- 
men now enjoyed. At the present time, 
when the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’Donnell) said that he represented 
the people of Ireland, he did not per- 
sonally doubt him; but it would be 
more satisfactory if the hon. Gentleman 
were returned by a larger constituency 
than the 200 or 800 who voted for him 
at the last Election. The last Reform 
Bill had increased the constituency of 
Belfast from 4,000 to 20,000; but nobody 
said that Belfast voters were less re- 
spectable since the change. Why sup- 
pose a further change in the same direc- 
tion would do greater harm? What 
their opponents had to prove was that 
there was such a marked difference 
between England and Ireland as would 
justify them in refusing to grant to 
Ireland what was enjoyed by England 
and Scotland. The measure would en- 
franchise the same class of voters as in 
England, though in Ireland they lived 
in a different class of houses. In Ire- 
land the people were undoubtedly poorer ; 
but after all that had been done of late 
years it was not to be said that a man 
was to be deprived of the franchise 
because of his poverty. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) 
said the people were afflicted with igno- 
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rance, bigotry, and superstition, and the 
noble Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
that they were debased, drunken, and 
disloyal. Those were very extraordi- 
nary charges, considering against whom 
they were brought. There were 900,000 
persons in the existing boroughs in 
Ireland, of whom 150,000 were heads 
of families. Only one-third of these 
had the franchise, and the remaining 
two-thirds were the persons of whom 
the hon. Member for Londonderry and 
the noble Lord spoke. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry did not content 
himself even here. He said the people 
mixed with the animal creation. A 
good many people did that. A Conser- 
vative member of the Birmingham Town 
Council once declared that the pig was 
‘¢ a particularly companionable animal,” 
and his views were supported by the 
Conservative Press in the town. Bye- 
laws were required in all the big towns to 
prevent the people keeping pigs in close 
proximity to their dwellings; but he had 
never heard that the tens of thousands 
of people in England and Scotland who 
committed breaches of those bye-laws 
should be struck off the voters’ register. 
He was struck with the argument used 
by the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Gray), and he would give a practical 
illustration of that argument. In Bir- 
mingham there were 2,000 Irish voters. 
They lived in houses none of which were 
rated at anything lower than £5. Butif 
these men went over to Ireland and lived 
in houses below £4 they were deprived 
of the vote. Would not some of those 
men feel the injustice of such a state of 
things, which seemed to put a disquali- 
fication on Irish soil? He thought it 
was incumbent on those who sat on both 
sides of the House, who could not see 
their way to vote for Home Rule, or for 
an inquiry whether the people of Ire- 
land wanted it, to show that the English 
Parliament was capable of doing equal 
justice between the two peoples. 

Mr. O’REILLY remarked that all the 
arguments which had been used against 
the Motion that night had been urged 
| before, and retracted, and it was certain 
that they would be retracted again. 

The noble Lord opposite (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had argued that the proposed 
electors had views antagonistic to his 
own, and that their support was largely 
iven to the opinions of the hon. Mem- 
San for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) and County 
Mayo (Mr, Q’Connor Power). He him- 
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self had lived for some considerable time 
in Ireland, and would not by any means 
confidently predict the political creed of 
the class whom it was sought to intro- 
duce to the electorate; on that point the 
noble Lord might or might not be 
correct ; but he could not seriously ask 
the House to refuse to enfranchise a 
body of men simply because of his own 
personal dislike of their political leanings. 
Next came the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) 
which might be said to be the speech of 
the evening. There was much in that 
speech to which he took exception. The 
hon. Member had talked dramatically of 
his principle and independence ; but 
that which shook his noble soul was 
really his fear of some change in the 
constituency of Londonderry. The hon. 
Member had spoken in unjustifiable 
language of the [rishmen who had sent 
him to Parliament. It was unworthy 
of him to speak of the Irish people as 
degraded, besotted, ignorant, corrupt, 
and superstitious, and as living in hovels, 
with, forsooth, garrets in them. It was 
stated that the franchise was not a right, 
but a privilege. There was a time in 
Ireland when certainly it was the privi- 
lege of a sect; but he hoped they were 
not going to return to the principles of 
those days. The glowing speech of the 
hon. Member for Londonderry must 
have come back upon the ears of many 
hon. Members as a faint and inadequate 
echo of the speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) against the ex- 
tension of the suffrage in England. On 
the whole, they had had to confront old 
arguments and old bugbears. The diffi- 
cult question of the re-distribution of 
seats had been mentioned as part and 
parcel of the controversy respecting the 
franchise; but the common-sense view 
of the matter was that the extension of 
the suffrage should precede schemes of 
re-distribution, to which, if they were 
moderate and reasonable, he should not 
be opposed. Then, again, they had 
been told that little or no interest was 
taken in the subject in Ireland. That 
he ventured to deny, though he could 
not call it a burning question. The Irish 
constituencies and their. Representatives 
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were not blind adherents of any Party. 
They were ready to accept with grati- 
tude good measures from either side of | 
the House; but at the next Election | 
they would remember what the Chief. 
Secretary told them last year, that he 
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had not been responsible for any of the 
electoral reforms that had been carried ; 
and that if they were free now at the 
polling places from any influence that 
might seek to control their votes, they 
owed it not to those who opposed it as 
long as they could, and who now in turn 
opposed the extension of the franchise , 
which was demanded by the Motion 
before the House. The Irish Members 
might be beaten that night; but the 
cause they advocated was bound to 
triumph, and it would sweep away the 
barriers like the tide, the barriers raised 
against it, together with those who up- 
held such barriers. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
there had been a sort of conspiracy of 
silence on the other side, which was 
very remarkable, the more so because 
there was reason to believe that a large 
number of hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
suddenly changed their opinions on this 
question. Some of them were going to 
vote against the Resolution, while others 
would abstain from voting. One of those 
Gentlemen (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had had the pluck to come forward and 
make his public confession. It was evi- 
dently much against the grain that he 
did so. On the 15th of last May he 
voted in favour of the extension of the 
Irish borough franchise ; so that all the 
alarming things he now saw in the 
measure must have been absent from 
his mind less than a year ago. The 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) had made a violent 
speech, of a character more suited to a 
meeting in the North of Ireland than to 
the House of Commons. He had, in 
fact, made an Orange speech, and had 
spoken of the Catholics of Ireland in 
terms which he had never before heard 
in that House. The best answer to the 
hon. Member was that the Catholics of 
Ireland now returned 20 Protestant 
Members; and it was not open to any- 
one to declare that the addition of any 
large number of voters of that class to 
the present constituencies would be at- 
tended with danger to the Constitution. 
The hon. Member was a great authority 
upon electoral statistics; the term ‘‘ wire- 

uller”’ might almost be applied to him; 

ut he had quoted facts and figures 
which might easily be turned against 
him. His figures were based on the 
number of male-rated occupiers, and he 
had made no allowance for the important 
points of length of residence, duplicates, 
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&c. Whenever the question of the re- 
distribution of seats had been under dis- 
cussion in the House the small Irish 
boroughs had always been held up as 
what teetotal lecturers would call “‘dread- | 
ful examples” and ‘“ awful warnings ;”’ 
but even if that were so, it made it incum- 
bent upon them to co their Friends 
from Ireland when they came there, to 
take steps to place the representation on 
the footing which it should take. Hon. 
Members who had spoken on the other 
side, in dealing with figures, had picked 
and chosen their places. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) had alluded in general 
terms to the difference of proportion be- 
tween the two countries in the matter of 
the franchise. He was in a position to 
give the figures in detail. There were 
not nearly twice as many people living 
in the Scotch boroughs as there were in 
the Irish boroughs; but there were 
more than four times as many electors. 
There were 2,000,000 fewer people in 
Scotland than in Ireland, and 70,000 
more electors. In England, Scotland, and 
Wales about 14 per cent of the population 
were electors in the boroughs. In Ire- 
land the proportion was almost exactly 
6 per cent. In many English boroughs 
the percentage was as high as 20, and 
in some cases 30; while in such Irish 
boroughs as Clonmel, Ennis, Limerick, 
New Ross, Wexford, and Tralee the 
percentage was less than 4, and in Kin- 
sale less than 3. This was sufficient to 
show that the figures which had been 
picked and chosen by the hon. Member 
for Londonderry were not worthy of the 
attention of the House. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
the arguments used by the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) were unworthy of his 
well-known ability. The noble Lord 
had admitted that on abstract. prin- 
ciples the Resolution was justified ; but 
argued that the persons whom the pro- 
posed measure would bring within the 
franchise were disloyal in feeling, and 
would be likely to fall under the in- 
fluence of secret societies. But if there 
were any truth in this, it afforded the 
strongest argument in favour of the pro- 
posal of the hon. and learned Member 
for Kildare (Mr. Meldon), for the best 
remedy against the evil would be to 
bring these persons within the pale of 
the British Constitution, and that was 








the platform of the Home Rule Party; 
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that evening. The same ents 
that were now used against admitting 
the lower classes in Ireland to the fran- 
chise were used on a former occasion 
against the classes of highest social 
standing in Ireland, and by men whose 
intellect—like that of the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock—was cor- 
rupted by the red tape of Dublin Castle ; 
but events had shown it to be without 
foundation. If the people of Ireland 
were driven in to forming secret societies, 
it would be through the action of those 
who would exclude them from the fran- 
chise. He regretted very much that 
the noble Lord had seen fit to change 
his opinion on this question. There 
were men who now being outside the 
Constitution were the victims of secret - 
societies and dangerous to the State; 
and he asked the noble Lord if he was 
prepared to keep them so, rather than 
bring them within the pale of the Con- 
stitution. What was asked for Ireland 
was founded on the broadest principle 
of justice. It was a part of the English 
Constitution, and he asked that the 
people of Ireland should be put on the 
same equality. They were now at the 
commencement of a Session which was 
to be devoted to domestic questions, and 
here was the most domestic of domestic 
questions. When the Irish Members 
came forward with larger demands than 
this—such as Home Rule—they were 
told that it could not be granted, but 
that English Members were willing to 
place the people of the two countries on 
a footing of equality. When, however, 
they asked for a measure of equality on 
the subject of the franchise, their de- 
mand was refused. Their request was 
very small, and was founded on the 
broad principle of justice. Five times 
had they asked for that equality, and 
five times had that measure of justice 
been refused them. It wassaid, by way 
of threat, that the extension of the fran- 
chise would involve a re-distribution of 
seats; but the supporters of the Motion 
were quite prepared for that contin- 
gency, although some of them might 
themselves be unseated. Indeed, it was 
a reflection on the political morality of 
Irish Members representing small Irish 
boroughs to argue that they would alter 
the vote they were about to give from 
any such consideration. They never pre- 
tended that the distribution of seats in 
Ireland was final or immutable, and the 
Irish people would not shrink from re- 
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distribution whenever it should become 
necessary. He believed that the reason 
why hon. Members on the other side of 
the House opposed the Motion was that 
they were afraid of the result of that 
re-distribution ; for they knew very well 
that if the Irish were admitted to equal 
electoral rights with the English, they 
would lose their monopoly in the repre- 
sentation of Belfast, Londonderry, and 
other large towns in the North of Ire- 
land. Compared with those of England, 
Irish constituencies were certainly small, 
owing to the fact that the number of 
voters was kept down by restricting the 
franchise, and further reduced by unjust 
rating and registration laws; and yet 
they were told that the constituencies 
were too small and must be disfran- 
chised, in whole or in part, in certain 
cases. It was like the old case of 
knocking a man down and then kick- 
ing him for falling. But the fact re- 
mained that Irish towns did not enjoy 
equality with English towns of the same 
or even a smaller population; and when, 
in 1867, the franchise was extended in 
England, the principle of disfranchisin 

the smaller boroughs was not pean | 
out. Why this principle should be 
carried out in Ireland in connection 
with a similar extension of the fran- 
chise there he was at a loss to conceive. 
The borough of Galway had a popula- 
tion of 19,000, and the city of Water- 
ford had one of 29,000. If the franchise 
were lowered, the constituencies of those 
towns would be greatly enlarged; but 
in England they had many towns of 
much smaller population who returned 
two Members to Parliament, and yet 
there were hon. Members ready to 
maintain that the two Irish towns he 
had named ought only to return one 
Member each. The influence of the 
clergy in Irish elections had, of vourse, 
been referred to; indeed, it would 
scarcely have been a franchise debate 
if such had not been the case; but the 
reference came from one who he re- 
joiced to say was not an Irishman, and 
who had shown himself to be completely 
ignorant of Irish life. The remark 
showed a moral courage amounting to 
recklessness, for there was no founda- 
tion for the theory that they had exer- 
cised it in an improper manner. They, 
no doubt, possessed very considerable 
influence over the people; but it was 
quite as legitimate an influence as that 
exercised by other classes in political 
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affairs, and their use of it contrasted 
‘very favourably with the manner in 
which the influences of the landlords 
and other classes was exercised before 
the voter obtained the protection of the 
Ballot. If such undue influence did 
exist, the best way to defeat it was to 
enfranchise these humbler classes of the 
people, and teach them to exercise their 
own opinions upon political matters free 
from the dictation of any man. Another 
argument that had been used against 
a liberal electoral law in Ireland was 
that the Irish people were a violent 
people, whom it would not be safe to 
trust with large political powers. He 
denied altogether that the Irish people 
were a violent people. As‘a rule, they 
were a quiet and inoffensive people, 
though sometimes they had certainly 
yielded to the influence of agitators. It 
was well known that the feeling of 
England and of Scotland was in favour 
of this measure of reform, and its de- 
feat would be mainly due to the deter- 
mination of the Irish Conservative 
Members to oppose it. He therefore 
asked them whether they had anything 
to gain by their resistance? Was it of 
any use for them to defend that for- 
tress any longer? If they gave in, the 
people would become more reconciled to 
them than they were now. If they held 
out, they would create a feeling of hos- 
tility towards them in the minds of the 
people, which would tend to their 
almost total exclusion from political in- 
fluence when at length it was granted 
in spite of their opposition, for the Irish 
people were growing more educated and 
enlightened, and the time was coming 
when the power of the Irish Conserva- 
tive gentlemen, who could do so much 
for their country if they chose, would 
become extinct. He hoped that the 
day was not far distant when the Eng- 
lish and Scotch Members would join in 
teaching the Irish people that all races 
and all creeds in Ireland were equal 
before the Constitution with their 
brethren in the rest of the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER thought 
that Before the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland closed 
the debate, it was desirable and just that 
the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
dare (Mr. Meldon) should reply to the 
arguments which had been put forward. 
It appeared to him that the opponents 
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down in their arguments. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Gray) supplied by argument that which 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) was skilful enough to 
evade. In fact, he evaded the whole 
subject, and it was to be hoped that his 
violent Orange speech would not pass 
forlogic. His speech was simply a per- 
formance in fireworks; for he went up 
like a rocket, and came down like a 
stick, leaving the subject as he found it. 
The arguments of the hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare had not by any 
means been falsified, and it had been 
shown clearly that the Irish people were 
suffering grave injustice from the fact 
that a borough franchise prevailed in 
England and Scotland which was not 
existing in Ireland. The strongest 
reason advanced by the opponents of the 
Resolution was that in Ireland the mass 
of the people were poor. Ireland was 
undoubtedly a poorer country than 
Great Britain, and consequently there 
must be greater difficulty in regard to 
therental value. The hon. Member for 
Londonderry and the noble Lord who 
represented Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) represented what might be 
called the threatened boroughs, and 
therefore they shrank from the question 
of franchise. The Parliamentary occu- 
pation of Woodstock by the noble Lord 
would come to an end whenever there 
was a re-distribution of seats; and the 
hon. Member for Londonderry candidly 
admitted last year that if a measure 
based on the present Resolution were 
passed he should no longer represent the 
city of Londonderry. The latter fact 
explained the enthusiasm displayed by 
the hon. Gentleman in opposing the 
Resolution. It was almost like flogging 
a dead horse to reply to the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman after what. had 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), for his harangue—it could not 
be called a speech—was of the most il- 
logical kind. In the course of his ob- 
servations, he said thatif they passed 
this Resolution they would enfranchise 
ignorance, superstition, and bigotry. 
The hon. Gentleman jumped from one 
point to the other. If the Irish people 
were ignorant and not an educated 
people, who wasto blame but the Tory 
Party, who had for 200 years made com- 
pulsory ignorance the law of the land ? 
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After putting a price on the head of the 
schoolmaster and making education 
penal, they now turned round and de- 
nounced the people on account of their 
ignorance. Of course, the House was 
amazed when he stated, in tones of mock 
solemnity, that he was not actuated in 
the course he had taken by prejudice or 
bigotry. As to the charge of super- 
stition, was that a compliment to the re- 
ligious convictions of the Irish people ? 
Was it a fair recognition of their firm 
attachment to their faith, for which 
they had made countless sacrifices? 
When he spoke on this matter, was he 
not actuated by prejudice and bigotry ? 
It was like ‘‘ Satan reproving sin” to 
hear the hon. Gentleman talk in this 
way, and a Representative of the city 
of Londonderry ought to be the last to 
speak of it. The hon. Member for 
Londonderry suggested that the Irish 
people ought to be contented with what 
had been done for them, and stated that 
there was no necessity to call into poli- 
tical activity a new class of voters. Of 
course, from him such arguments might 
be expected. He also claimed credit for 
the Conservative Government for having 
mitigated the severity of the Coercion 
Code. No doubt that Code had been 
passed by a Liberal Government; but 
it should be remembered that it was at 
a time when there was insurrection in 
Ireland. On the other hand, if the 
Conservative Government had modified 
the Code, they had extended its dura- 
tion for five years; they had tried to re- 
new it with severe restrictions, and if 
those restrictions had been afterwards 
mitigated, it was owing to a policy they 
would rely upon in the future—the 
policy of Parliamentary opposition, 
which some hon. Gentlemen found it 
convenient to call the policy of Parlia- 
mentary obstruction. He was told they 
were to be beaten to-night; but to have 
a majority against them was a matter 
about which he did not care one jack- 
straw, because he felt they were right, 
and they would again return to the 
attack, and force the Conservative Party 
to surrender those positions which it 
now defended. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, notwith- 
standing the somewhat discursive range 
which the debate—especially of late— 
had assumed, he would try to confine 
himself to the four corners of the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman opposite (Mr. Meldon). It 
was hardly a period of the evening for 
following the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
into the policy of the Coercion Acts, or 
other hon. Gentlemen into the policy of 
the Education Bill, the Land Bill, and 
other measures which had been referred 
to in the course of the debate; and it 
might save time if he was at once to say 
that, according to his opinions, there 
was no great principle at stake between 
them. On former occasions, when the 
question of the extension of the fran- 
chise and matters affecting the repre- 
sentation had been under discussion, the 
two Parties had usually entertained very 
widely different views; but, on this 
occasion, no such difference as a matter 
of principle could be said to prevail. 
Reference had been made to the legisla- 
tion of 1867-8, which settled the ques- 
tion of reform as far as England was 
concerned. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Law) intimated 
that he (Mr. Lowther) could not claim 
any personal share in that settlement. 
That was true, and he approached this 
subject with superior impartiality, as he 
was not in any way responsible for the 
measure. Acting from the impartial 
point of view, therefore, he did not say 
that the settlements of 1867 and 1868 
could lay claim to the character of 
finality. He did not say those settle- 
ments could not in any shape or form at 
any time be departed from; but he 
would remind the House that in 1868 
the question of the franchise in Ireland 
was settled, not by a Party vote, nor by 
a majority obtained from one side, but 
by the general consent of the two great 
Parties in the State. It was a settle- 
ment proposed by the Party now in- 
trusted with the management of public 
affairs; but reference to the debates 
would show that the limit then fixed at 
a £4 rating was cordially accepted and 
endorsed by the Gentlemen who then sat 
on the Opposition Benches. It would be 
as well for the House to recollect that 
without attempting to establish any 
position of finality in the settlement 
then arrived at, it was generally under- 
stvod that piecemeal legislation on the 
subject of Parliamentary reform was to 
be deprecated. They had heard a good 
deal at different times about single- 
barrelled Reform Bills. Early recollec- 
tions were the most vivid, and his early 
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Parliamentary recollections were con- 
nected with that period. He, there- 
fore, could well remember that if one 
thing more than another was distinctly 
laid down by hon. Members on both 
sides, it was that any dealing with the 
question of reform was one which must 
be comprehensive in its character, and 
there was scarcely any refutation of the 
doctrine which was then laid down that 
these attempts of private Members to 
tinker the Constitution of the country 
did not deserve the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. Hon. Members had referred to 
the distribution of seats. Whenever the 
question of reform was taken in hand, it 
would be the duty of the Legislature to 
face, not only that, but every aspect of 
the question. Some thought that to 
speak of distribution of seats involved 
a threat coming from that side of the 
House. [Sir JosepH M‘Kenna: Hear, 
hear!] He thought he recognized in 
that cheer the voice of one who worthily 
represented, not certainly one of the 
largest constituencies in Ireland ; and it 
was not for him to say whether the con- 
stituency which the hon. Gentleman so 
efficiently represented would long sur- 
vive any effectual re-distribution of seats. 
But, at the same time, he would remind 
the House that this question was settled 
10 years ago—so far as any question 
could be settled. But by the Amend- 
ment before the House, not only would 
the question of the franchise be re- 
opened, but they would be landed in 
an Irish Reform Bill; and, moreover, 
it would be impossible any longer to 
defend the existing arrangements with 
regard to England. He would like to 
know with what logical consistency. it 
could be urged, if an Irish Reform Bill 
should be ventured on, that the settle- 
ment arrived at for England the year 
before the Irish settlement should not 
be departed from? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
had admitted that at once, and that he 
looked upon this as a stepping-stone to 
county suffrage ; and he (Mr. Lowther) 
had no doubt that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be only too glad that 
Parliament should once more embark 
in the occupation of re-casting the insti- 
tutions of the country and unsettling 
what it had been confidently hoped all 
round would have lasted at any rate for 
a generation. The right hon. Gentle- 
man talked of the justice of according 
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to Ireland what had been already ac- 
corded to England, and other hon. 
Members had used the same language. 
Now, it appeared to him that the Go- 
vernment did propose to accord to Ire- 
land the same privileges as had been 
accorded to England, and one of those 
was the great privilege of freedom from 
agitation ; while the right hon. Gentle- 
man and others proposed to inflict upon 
her the very doubtful blessing of a 
eriod of agitation and unrest. Now, 
it appeared that a system of frequent 
changes in the institutions of the coun- 
try was neither desirable nor acceptable 
to the people at large, and he should 
probably not have had to trespass on the 
time of the House from the place in 
which he now stood had not that for 
some time past been the general opinion 
of the country. Something had been 
said about the absence of any sign of a 
real demand on the part of the Irish 
people for the change which was now 
proposed ; and the hon. Gentleman who 
seconded the Motion before the House 
(Mr. Gray) asked whether it was the 
wish of the Government that they should 
follow the example of the people of Eng- 
land by pulling down the railings of the 
official residence where he (Mr. Low- 
ther) had recently been privileged to 
reside, as had been done in the case of 
Hyde Park? and he also made some 
reference to the appointment of a County 
Court Judge. Now, he was the last 
person to say a word in defence of such 
proceedings as those to which the hon. 
Gentleman had referred, with respect to 
pulling down the railings, and especially 
with reference to the judicial appoint- 
ments to which allusion had been made ; 
but however much he might deprecate 
what had then occurred, it at all events 
furnished some evidence of the exist- 
ence of a certain amount of popular 
feeling. But hon. Gentlemen who had 
taken pains to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the opinions of the popu- 
lace in Ireland did not pretend that 
there prevailed among them any excite- 
ment on the subject before the House. 
Petitions might represent very little, 
but it was notorious that none had 
been presented to Parliament from the 
general public with respect to it; and 
he was therefore, he thought, justi- 
fied in arriving at the conclusion that 
no real demand for a change ex- 
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undesirable nature of constant deman(s 
for alterations in the Constitution; but 
if it were deemed expedient, both by the 
country and by Parliament, that not 
only one, but several, Sessions should be 
spent in re-opening such controversies, 
he saw, from a Party point of view, no 
reason why the Government should put 
themselves forward as objectors to such 
a course of proceeding. Speaking, how- 
ever, from the point of view, not of 
Party, but of the interests of the coun- 
try, he hoped the House would dis- 
courage it. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I have no wish or intention to reply 
on the whole of this debate, or to inter- 
pose between the House and those Irish 
Members who may still wish to answer 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. There are, how- 
ever, one or two observations which fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to which I desire to say a few 
words. The right hon. Gentleman told 
us that the Government were quite pre- 
pared to give Ireland the boon of free- 
dom from agitation; but, as I under- 
stand it, that boon is to be conferred by 
entirely refraining from the proposal of 
any legislation which would be likely to 
cause or create any popular feeling in 
that country. That, however, appears 
to me not to be exactly the best mode of 
securing to Ireland freedom from agita- 
tion. If the Government, as I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman, will 
listen to no popular demand from Ire- 
land, and will bring forward no measures 
which have any probability of in- 
teresting the Irish people, I think that 
course is far more likely to excite than 
to prevent popular agitation. The right 
hon. Gentleman also said that not only 
would this measure lead to the discus- 
sion of the larger question of the ex- 
tension of the franchise in counties, but 
that it would also re-open the question 
of the extension of the franchise in Eng- 
land. Now, I see no reason to suppose 
that it will have that effect. It is true 
that we were told in 1868 that the Irish 
Reform Bill would be a settlement in 
Ireland such as that which was made in 
England; but the passage which my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) referred to, 
from the speech of Lord Mayo, who 
introduced the Bill, showed that it was 
brought in under an entirely mistaken 
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conception. Lord Mayo said that it 
would place the Irish franchise sub- 
stantially in the same position as it was 
in England. No doubt, it would have 
been in the same position if the original 
proposal of Mr. Disraeli had been ac- 
cepted; but everyone knows that al- 
terations were made in that Bill which 
greatly modified and extended the 
original proposals of the Conservative 
Government of that day. The Reform 
Act of Lord Mayo has not placed Ire- 
land on the same footing, or anything 
approaching the same footing, as Eng- 
land, for the fact is that in the English 
boroughs every male householder sub- 
stantially has a vote; while, as has been 
proved, a large proportion of the house- 
holders in Irish boroughs have not a 
vote. How, therefore, can it be said 
that the Irish and English franchises 
have been placed on the same footing? 
A speech, I may add, has been made 
in the course of this debate of which I 
cannot take exactly the same view as 
has been taken of it by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power). 
He has spoken in terms of disparage- 
ment of the speech of the hon. Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis). 
I thought that was a remarkable, and I 
must add, to some extent, a violent 
speech, which was calculated to produce 
a remarkable impression upon those 
who heard and might read it. The hon. 
Member brought forward, with great 
eloquence, and apparently with great 
satisfaction to himself, certain state- 
ments, in making which he seemed to 
think that he was saying something 
new. But there are many hon. Members 
in this House who remember the pro- 
tracted debates which preceded the 
passing of the Reform Bill of 1867, and 
they have heard the hon. Member speak 
in disparaging terms of the class of voters 
who would be included in the electoral 
list if the value of the qualifications of 
voters was lowered. The hon. Member 
appeared to think he had knocked the 
case for assimilation completely on the 
head when he said the English Reform 
Act did not admit a large number of 
voters under the £4 voting. But he 
does not seem to know that the £4 line 
was not the only line that was discussed 
in this House in the reform debates in 
the last Parliament, and that even more 
terrible denunciations had been levelled 
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that many more poor people would be 
admitted than rich people; and that 
rich people are a much more intelligent 
class of people, and much more qualified 
to govern the country than poor. It 
has always been proved that when large 
numbers of people received the franchise 
they would swamp existing and in- 
telligent voters, and bring all sorts 
of calamities on the country at large. 
The hon. Gentleman spoke with great 
pride of the constituency which he 
represents ; Londonderry is, I believe, 
a prosperous and industrious com- 
munity, and I am sure that the 
select portion of the citizens of Lon- 
donderry, who return the hon. Member, 
are a very estimable body of persons; 
but, as he has said, they possess this 
fault—that they do not represent Ireland. 
They may, it is true, be a great deal 
wiser than the rest of the inhabitants of 
Ireland, and it may be regretted that 
all the constituencies of Ireland do not 
resemble Londonderry; but it is cer- 
tainly true that they do not represent 
Ireland, or the feelings and wishes of 
the people of the whole country, and 
what we now want is not a voting class 
who shall be judged by the value ‘of 
their holdings, but one which shall, in 
truth and fact, represent the country 
generally. The old idea of a select body 
of voters who shall elect the best pos- 
sible House of Commons, which the 
hon. Member clings to, has been long 
abandoned; and what we desire, as I 
have said, is an elective body which 
shall secure a fair representation of the 
country asa whole. The present quali- 
fication for Irish voters in boroughs, we 
are told, does not secure such a repre- 
sentation ; and it is sought to repair the 
defect by the means suggested by the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare. 
There seems to be a very great fear 
among the opponents of the proposal 
that it is only a part of a. much greater 
scheme —a stepping-stone, in fact, to 
some proposal of almost revolutionary 
tendency ; but if the figures come to be 
examined it will be seen that the pro- 
posal is not a great one. The whole 
population of the boroughs of the United 
Kingdom is 13,000,000, producing an 
electorate of 1,600,000, and returning 
350 Members. The population with 
which we are dealing in this proposal is 
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867,000. They return 37 Members, and 
the electorate is 54,000; and the whole 
‘question, which has assumed, in the 
minds of some, such gigantic propor- 
tions, is whether we are to add to these 
1,600,000 a number of voters not much 
over 100,000. It cannot, therefore, be 
said to be a very alarming proposal. 
The hon. Member for Londonderry says 
that the demand made for the extension 
of the franchise to the counties in Eng- 
land will be made in Ireland. But that 
demand will be made whether you agree 
to this measure or not, and will have to 
be discussed on its own merits. Though 
this question is not a large one, it is not 
a small question from a general and 
political point of view. Though it refers 
only to the enfranchisement of 100,000, 
it concerns the satisfaction of 5,000,000. 
I do not admit that by accepting the 
proposal before the House hon. Mem- 
bers would be committing themselves to 
the much larger questions involved in 
the supposed electoral rights of the 
dwellers in counties or even in any other 
of the divisions of the Three Kingdoms, 
because it must be generally admitted 
that as far as the social conditions of 
Great Britain and Ireland are concerned 
it is necessary to adopt different modes 
of treatment, and that each separate 
proposal will, when it comes to be made, 
be discussed on its merits. A great deal 
has been said about exceptional legisla- 
tion, and we are asked why we should 
provide exceptional legislation for Ire- 
land in some respects, and equality of 
treatment in others? It is necessary, 
no doubt, that in matters relating to the 
social condition of the Kingdom, the 
three countries should not be dealt with 
in precisely the same way. No one has 
ever contended that the same ecclesias- 
tical regulations are suitable for Scot- 
land, Ireland, and England. In every- 
thing relating to the religious condition 
of the people there must be diversity of 
treatment. But does the House for one 
moment suppose that the people of Scot- 
land would be contented if any altera- 
tion were made in the religious rights 
enjoyed by them? If you could not for 
a moment suppose that they would be, 
on what ground, then, do you suppose 
that the Irish people can be content so 
long as existing differences and distinc- 
tions are observed? Reference has been 
made to the disaffection which pervades 
a certain number of the class who would 
be enfranchised in respect of these ques- 
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tions. I am afraid it must be admitted 
that such disaffection does prevail. But 
what is the danger of that disaffection ? 
It is not that it may find occasional ex- 
pression in this House, but that it exists 
amongst the people. I believe it is far 
better that if disaffection does exist it 
should find its expression in every legi- 
timate way, and should not be concealed 
and repressed, as it is at present, into 
channels and modes of unconstitutional 
action. I do not pretend for one 
moment to say that the passing of this 
measure would make Ireland a con- 
tented or well-affected country; but I 
believe it is one of a series of measures 
for the removal of obstacles which exist 
to the contentment and pacification of 
Treland ; and it is useless to hope that 
the country will ever be reconciled to 
the Constitution under which it is go- 
verned so long as this remnant of in- 
equality and remnants of political jea- 
lousy with regard to this country are 
permitted to exist. 

Dr. O’LEARY said, he rose, with 
some hesitation, to reply to the observa- 
tions of the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
He would not have attempted to do so 
had he thought that the noble Lord the 
Leader of the Opposition represented 
all Parties in that House; for although 
he was entitled to represent the Liberal 
Party, there was another—the Irish— 
Party in the House, and as one of them 
he (Dr. O’Leary) now claimed to be 
heard. Above all other questions he 
considered this to be a vital one. The 
people of Ireland looked upon this ques- 
tion, which had been brought before 
the House from 1874 up to the present 
time, as one of the highest importance. 
On each occasion when it had been 
brought forward, the Government had 
pronounced themselves unfavourable to 
the proposal. Personally, he felt ex- 
tremely aggrieved at the course taken 
by the Government on this as well as 
on other Irish questions, especially as 
strong hopes were entertained, from the 
announcements made at the opening of 
the Session, as to the measures to be 
brought forward. With reference to 
the arguments that had been adduced 
in favour of this question, it was no- 
ticeable that the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had not answered one of them. 
What did he state? He commenced by 
an assertion that he was actuated by 
supreme impartiality. He (Dr. O’Leary) 
was prepared to admit that, if an im- 
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partial view could be taken of a whole 
case from a particular point of view ; 
but he must say that he did not believe 
there was one word of truth in the 
Chief Secretary’s assertion of impar- 
tiality. 

Mr. SPEAKER trusted that the hon. 
Member did not intend to impute a 
want of truth to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and that he would see the necessity of 
withdrawing the observation. 

Dr. O'LEARY said, he had no hesi- 
tation in doing so. He did not mean 
to imply that the right hon. Gentleman 
was untruthful, but only that his views 
were most fallacious. He commenced 
by stating his impartiality ; and in his 
earnest desire that the House should 
hear the truth endeavoured to show that 
other questions wereinvolved in this. But 
this question was not one involving any 
distribution of seats; it was simply whe- 
ther certain classes of people in Ireland, 
in towns or municipal boroughs, should 
enjoy the same individual privileges as 
the people of towns in England enjoyed. 
That was the question, and the only 
question, before the House. The people 
of Ireland did not ask for a re-distribu- 
tion of seats—they only sought to be 
placed on an equality with people of a 
like social standing in England. It had 
been urged by hon. Members that the 
persons sought to be included in the 
franchise were not capable of appre- 
ciating political freedom. But were the 
people who were benefited by the last 
extension of the franchise in England 
capable of exercising political freedom ? 
He had been returned for Drogheda— 
the honour was thrust upon him, and 
he undertook it as a public duty. He 
gave his voice to the Conservative Go- 
vernment upon the Slave Question; and 
when he went back to Drogheda and 
told the people that he had supported 
the Conservative Government upon that 
point they approved what he had done. 
It was his opinion that the more the 
franchise was extended the more Con- 
servative would be found the vote given: 
such was his experience. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had told them that 
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tors of Ireland were to have a like 
electoral privilege with those in Eng- 
land? The noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had referred to the smallness of the 
Trish constituencies; but he would tell 
him that the borough he represented 
contained only one-third of the number 
of constituents in the borough of 
Drogheda. The hon. Member for Gal- 
way held in his hand a paper which’ 
showed the enormous and ridiculous 
discrepancy that existed between the 
political representation of England and 
Ireland. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had also spoken of the advantages 


of freedom from agitation. What was 
freedom from agitation? Was it se- 


cured by preventing a man in Ireland 
from having political freedom, when it 
was allowed to a man with the same 
wages and an equal social position in 
England? What arguments had the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland advanced 
to show that freedom from agitation 
existed at present on this question? 
He gave none, nor had he advanced 
a single reason why one man should 
exercise the franchise and the other 
not. He paused for a reply. In 
all that the right hon. Gentleman 
had said, did he give any reason 
why the Liverpool artizan and Dublin 
artizan, who were on an equality in all 
other respects, were not to be put on an 
equality in point of political rights? 
Speaking more than three months ago 
from that Bench, he had replied to 
the hon. and learned Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan), who had defended the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone) in an attack upon Mr. 
Layard. Therefore, he hoped credit 
would be given him for no factious 
opposition to the Government. There 
was a certain number of hon. Members 
in that House who had adopted, for the 
last few years, a policy the wisdom of 
which he would not attempt to decide; 
but this he would say—that, in his 
opinion, if the Government persisted in 
their effort to resist the passing of that 
Bill, the cry that had been raised in 
Ireland would justify those Gentlemen 


the question was one of the re-distribu- | in an active opposition. So long as the 
tion of seats. If that question were | Government refused to place Ireland 
involved, then it was a fair matter for and England on the same level, so long 
discussion ; and, if not, why was that would the voice of Ireland, so long 
tupic introduced at all, except but to | would all her sympathy and all her 
prejudice the views of the House? The | love follow the hon. and learned Mem- 
question simply was, whether the elec- ‘ber for Louth in his struggles to place 
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both countries on an equality. If the three opinions wholly irreconcileable 


people of Ireland were continually 


exasperated by her just-demands not | 


being granted when the most obvious 
arguments were brought forward and 
not a single reply in favour, or justifica- 
tion or explanation of, the existing state 
of things was advanced from the front 
Treasury Benches, in that case he pro- 
claimed that all the opposition of Irish 
Members was necessary; and, for his 
part, he should join them, and de- 
clare open war with the English Go- 
vernment for their neglect and disre- 
gard of the interests of Ireland. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Member who has just 
sat down, and who represents what I 
may call a small Irish borough, has told 
us that he has heard, happily not in this 
House, that an opinion has been ex- 
pressed to the effect that no political 
vitality remained in the small Irish 
boroughs. I venture to think that the 
hon. Member’s presence proves the con- 
trary. I was gratified to hear from the 
hon, Gentleman that, although he com- 
plains that a large number of the in- 
habitants of Drogheda are not qualified 
to use the franchise, yet if that boon 
were conferred upon them the decision 
of the constituents would not deprive 
him of the honour of representing them. 
That is a matter of some congratulation, 
and I feel sure that we are all very glad 
to listen to the hon. Member when he 
stands up to address us. But I am 
bound to say that he has not, in his re- 
marks to-night, done much to clear up 
a difficulty which I have felt throughout 
this debate. We are called upon, on 
this occasion, to do that which is never 
very convenient—not to discuss or ex- 
press an opinion upon a measure pre- 
sented in the form of a Bill, but to 
express our approval of the principle 
contained in an abstract Resolution. I 
am far from saying that that is a matter 
we ought never to entertain; but when 
that abstract Resolution is presented to 
us, and we are asked to affirm a prin- 
ciple of great importance, we ought to 
be told what the principle is upon which 
we are asked to decide. My right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
said there was no difference, he thought, 
among us upon that point. I thought 
him a little too sanguine at the moment; 
but immediately afterwards rose the 
noble Lord, and after he had spoken I 
could not help thinking that there were 





entertained upon the matter. In the 
first place, we had early in the evening 
a speech from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), very much in accord with what 
has been said by the hon. Member for 
Drogheda. He said, with regard to 
the principle involved, we had simply to 
ask ourselves whether there is any rea- 
son why a privilege or right enjoyed 
by a householder in England should 
not be equally enjoyed by a house- 
holder in Ireland? But in that view 
the question naturally arises as to what 
is meant to be implied by the pos- 
session of the suffrage. Is the right one 
which belongs to every man worthy of 
it? Ifso, the subject is a difficult one, 
for the question of the hon. Member for 
Drogheda then becomes important— 
‘*Why a man in Drogheda is not to be 
allowed to vote when a man in a pre- 
cisely similar position in Liverpool is 
permitted to exercise the privilege?” 
To that I answer, why should a man 
who is living in Torquay, in a more ex- 
pensive house and who occupies a higher 
position in the social scale than a man 
in Liverpool, not be allowed to vote like 
the man in Liverpool? I was prepared 
to hear hon. Gentlemen opposite cheer 
that observation. But there we have a 
certain principle to be affirmed. Let us 
know whether that is really the principle 
involved in the Resolution we are asked 
to adopt. If that is the principle we 
are asked to sanction, it must be remem- 
bered that this is not a simple question 
of justice between England and Ireland, 
but a question of political representa- 
tion throughout the United Kingdom. 
That was one question put before the 
House. Then the right hon. and learned 
Member for the county of Londonderry 
(Mr. Law) said—‘‘ There have been 
discussions this evening as to whether 
the franchise is a right or whether it is 
a trust. I give the go-by to all such 
refinements as these, and I put the 
matter on this ground—I say it is for 
the good of the State and the community 
that as many people as possible should 
be admitted within the pale of the Con- 
stitution—that is to say, should be ad- 
mitted to the right of voting.” Well, 
that principle the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman knows well is the principle 
of universal suffrage, qualified, of 
course, by the exclusion of some per- 
sons who may be personally unfit to 
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exercise it. That principle may be 
offered for our confirmation. But then 
comes the noble Lord, who is a prime 
authority upon the other side of the 
House, and puts forward a wholly dif- 
ferent principle from the others, and one 
which I am bound to say, for my own 
part, I entirely accept as the true prin- 
ciple. The noble Lord said the question 
is, how are we to obtain a fair repre- 
sentation of Ireland asa whole? ‘That 
is the question which we have always on 
this side of the House—which I, at all 
events, have been in the habit of putting 
in all electoral discussions—namely, 
what is the best way of obtaining a 
fair representation of the whole country ? 
That question ought, no doubt, to be 
approached in a fair and thoughtful 
spirit, and you will find that it is one 
that carries you very far. It carries 
you to the question of the distribution 
of power, and to the mode in which 
minorities are to be represented ; for you 
cannot get a fair representation of the 


country as a whole, unless you have |[ 


some means by which the representation 
of minorities is secured. It also raises 
other questions, which, if you deal with 
the franchise, you ought to consider. 
The principle involved in the Resolution 
we are asked to pass is by no means 
one that has been elaborated in the way 
in which a proposition of reform of this 
kind ought to be. I say that we take a 
right view of our position in holding 
that changes in the representation— 
which must necessarily be a source of 
disturbance to the public mind—must be 
of such a character as to embrace a 
proper settlement of all parts of the 
question. I agree with those who have 
said that there are anomalies in our 
present system of representation, not 
only in Ireland, but in other parts of 
the United Kingdom; but I say that, 
upon the whole, we have a fairly work- 
ing representative system. At present, 


it is one which enables us to obtain a} 
very reasonable and fair expression of | 


the opinion of the country, and I may 
say particularly that of Ireland. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite say that the present 
system does not secure the return of 
Members who represent the feeling of 
the people of Ireland; but those same 
hon. Gentlemen always claim to speak 
in the name of Ireland; and I think we 
may fairly assume that, however imper- 
fect the system may be in its details, yet 
we do contrive, by our present arrange- 
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ments, to obtain a perfectly fair and 
reliable expression of the voice and opi- 
nions of their own country. No doubt 


‘the time may come when it may be de- 





sirable to review again the working of 
our representative system ; but I do not 
think that we should act wisely in un- 
dertaking that review at the present 
time. Itis not so very long since the 
last settlement was made, and we re- 
member that, not only in 1867, but in 
the years that preceded it, and for some 
time before, the country was agitated, 
and it is not desirable to revive again 
that question until we can deal with it 
as a whole. An Act for Ireland was 
passed about the same time, and the 
noble Lord and the right hon. Member 
for Bradford have stated that that was 
passed under a misapprehension on the 
part of the Minister who was respon- 
sible for its introduction. I have not 
considered the speech of my noble 
Friend Lord Mayo on that occasion; 
but it was, I apprehend, made in 1867. 
Mr. W. E. Forster: 1868.] Then it was 
made after the passing of the English 
Reform Bill, and therefore with a full 
knowledge on the part of the House of 
the legislation for England. But the 
main question we now have to consider 
is whether we shall pass a Resolution 
which really settles nothing whatever, 
and which will affirm a principle of 
which there are at least three different 
versions entirely inconsistent with one 
another. I hope, under the cireum- 
stances, that the House will vote in fa- 
vour of the Motion that Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair. 

Masor O’GORMAN was not quite 
sure whether the Government laboured 
under the impression that if the franchise 
in Ireland were extended in the same 
manner as in England, none but Home 
Rule Members would be returned by 
Trish constituencies to that House. In 
his opinion, that impression, if it existed, 
was entirely erroneous. The Irish people 
were essentially Conservative, and the 
lower one descended into the social 
structure, the more Conservative would 
Irishmen be found. If hon. Members 
doubted his statement, he would bring 
illustrations in support of his argument. 
The noble Lord, who was now Prime 
Minister of this country, defeated and 
turned out of Office the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
because the latter introduced a £7 Fran- 
chise Bill, which was too revolutionary 
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for the noble Lord ; but the moment the 
noble Lord himself came into power 
he introduced household suffrage, ap- 
parently a much more revolutionary 
measure, and what had been the result ? 
The noble Lord had found Conservatives 
in the lowest ranks of Englishmen. The 
opening of the Constitution had placed 
the hon. Gentlemen, whom he had now 
the pleasure of seeing opposite, on Con- 
servative Benches. Let them make in 
Ireland a similar experiment. The £7 
franchise never would have returned a 
Conservative majority. Household suf- 
frage had done it. ‘ Si monumentum 
requiris circumspice.”” 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 256 ; Noes 
187: Majority 69.—( Div. List, No. 4.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


RACECOURSES (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
(Mr, Anderson, Sir Thomas Chambers, Sir James 
Lawrence.) 


[BILL 48.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Anderson.) 


Mr. ONSLOW observed that the 
Bill was before the House last Session, 
when the second reading was passed by 
the narrow majority of 2. If it had been 
supposed that the Bill would be dis- 
cussed that night, he thought more hon. 
Members would have stayed in their 
places to have voted against it. He be- 
lieved that last Session but for the Bill 
being overshadowed by the discussions 
of the Dunkeld Tolls Bill, the narrow 
majority of 2 in favour of the second 
reading would have been turned into a 
large majority against. In the Preamble 
of the Bill it was stated that racing in the 
vicinity of the Metropolis was inconve- 
nient and prejudicial to the interests of 
the public. That assertion he denied, 
in the belief that the grievance was 
entirely sentimental. It appeared to 
him that if racing were to be suppressed 
in the Metropolis it must also be sup- 
pressed in every other part of the Em- 

If that were to be done, and the 


ire. 
a Member would bring in a Bill to, 
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that effect, the question could be dis- 
cussed on its merits. But he failed to 
see what earthly good could possibly be 
effected by putting a stop to racing 
within a certain number of miles round 
the Metropolis. They would thereby put 
an end to the amusement of a great 
number of people, and that without any 
practical benefit whatever. He failed to 
see how the Metropolis would be bene- 
fited by this Bill, nor why such a provi- 
sion as the suppression of races within 
10 miles from Charing Cross should not 
be equally applied to Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Liverpool. Why should 
London alone be deprived of its race- 
meetings? At the present time, they 
had only a very few racecourses within 
10 miles of the Metropolis; there were 
Kingsbury, Streatham, the Alexandra 
Palace, and, perhaps, Croydon. By 
the suppression of those meetings they 
would deprive the people of the Metro- 
polis of a legitimate amusement, which 
so many thousands of them were in the 
habit of enjoying, simply because a 
small number had misbehaved them- 
selves. He felt confident of this—that 
if the police did their duty there would 
be no disorderly conduct, and it was 
only where the police had been conspi- 
cuous by their absence that any ‘‘scenes’’ 
had taken place. The hon. Member had 
said that he did not wish todo away with 
race-meetings, but only to bring them 
under the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates. He apprehended that if brought 
under the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates for the purpose of being licensed, 
in a very short time all the meetings 
would be done away with. If there 
were abuses in those race-meetings, 
there were also abuses on the race- 
courses in other parts of the country. 
It was invidious to single out London 
alone and suppress race-meetings in its 
vicinity, and yet permit them to go on 
in every other part of England. Why 
had that Bill been brought in? There 
had been an agitation got up by certain 
Metropolitan builders, who found that 
they could not let their houses well nor 
sell their land; and they thought if 
these race-meetings were abolished it 
would much improve their property. In 
his opinion, the agitation against these 
race-meetings had been got up solely by 
these building speculators. ‘These men 
had been over-speculating in the pur- 
chase of land and in the building of 
houses, and they imagined that there 
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was just a chance of letting these houses 
if these races were done away with. At 
all events, they thought that whatever 
happened they could not be worse off 
than they were at present. If the hon. 
Gentleman would bring forward some 
measure to prevent fraudulent transac- 
tions on the part of Directors of public 
Companies in. this country, he would 
give him his hearty support; but he 
hoped the second reading of this Bill 
would not be passed, as he believed it 
one that would do no good whatever, 
while it would put restrictions upon a 
legitimate amusement of the people of 
this country, and was an egregious ex- 
ample of piecemeal legislation. Hemoved 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Sm JOHN ASTLEY cordially se- 
conded the Motion. He was at a loss 
to know why the hon. Member for 
Glasgow should have put this Notice 
upon the Paper. He had never seen 
the hon. Gentleman at a racecourse, and 
he had very frequently attended race- 
meetings; and he rather fancied that 
the hon. Gentleman had never been at a 
race-meeting in his life. Under these 
circumstances, in his opinion, he was not 
the sort of man to point out to the 
House how race-meetings should be 
conducted. The population of London 
was very large, and needed a good many 
outlets for enjoyment; and he could 
not understand why they should not 
be permitted to have races within a 10 
miles’ radius, when it only interfered 
with the enjoyment of one or two can- 
tankerous individuals. If the hon. 
Member understood more of the matter, 
he would see that magistrates, although 
a very intelligent sort of men, were not 
exactly fit persons to judge as to whe- 
ther race-meetings should be held. The 
Jockey Club, of which he was a member, 
was, in his opinion, much better quali- 
fied to order race-meetings than the 
magistrates. He hoped the House 
would not pass the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.””— (Jr. Onslow.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sir HENRY JAMES supported the 


second reading of Bill, which ho ecn- 


sidered was an attempt not to interfere | Club since the last year? 


Mr, Onslow 
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with legitimate racing, but to put a stop 
to the ruffianism of suburban meetings, 
Last year they had had speeches from 
the hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) and from the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, in which they stated 
that this was a legitimate matter for the 
Jockey Club to deal with, and if left to 
that body they said the evil would be 
met. But had anything been done? 
The hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire, 
in speaking against the Bill, said that if 
the Jockey Club did not interfere then 
he would assist in putting down these 
meetings. He could not help thinking 
that the absence of the hon. Member 
was not quite accidental ; butif he were 
there they would probably hear that the 
Jockey Club had done nothing. If the 
Jockey Club would, by any indirect rule, 
show the House that they were putting 
down these meetings perhaps that would 
be sufficient. Hon. Gentlemen who 
opposed the Bill had said that this was 
a sentimental grievance; but the fact 
was that persons attending these meet- 
ings in the neighbourhood of the Metro- 
polis took to destroying the peace of the 
district, and these meetings were held 
six or eight times a year. It had also 
been asked why the magistrates should 
interfere in these matters? It was a 
principle well known to the Common 
Law that if persons wished to meet in 
any great numbers, even for the purpose 
of a fair, they could not do so without 
the sanction of the Justices. All they 
sought by this Bill was to put that law 
into effect, and stop meetings which 
were only held to bring together people 
not for fair racing, but for the collection 
of gate money, and to increase the trade 
of public-houses. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had made 
some reflections on his observations last 
year. It was true that he had told the 
House that the races of England were 
more properly left in the hands of the 
Jockey Club than in those of the magis- 
trates; and he still entertained the 
opinion that while the licensing of re- 
freshment- booths and so forth was under 
the existing law very properly confided 
to the magistrates, the other arrange- 
ments relating to race-meetings should 
be intrusted rather to the Jockey Club 
than to the magistracy. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had further asked 
what had been done by the Jockey 
He seemed 
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to answer that question to his own satis-, 
faction by saying that nothing had been 
done. Of course, he (Mr. J. Lowther). 
was only speaking his own opinion on | 
this subject, and not that of Her Ma-| 
jesty’s Government, and he would there- | 
fore venture to answer the question. He | 
would affirm that the Jockey Club had | 
done a great deal. First of all they| 
had, by a notice issued last year, re- 
quested that no gentleman should act as | 
a steward of any of these race-meetings | 
unless satisfied, upon proper inquiry, | 
that such meetings would be well con- 
ducted. It was pointed out that such a 
notice as that would be scarcely sufficient 
to answer the object. He had been 
twitted with the inadequacy of that 
notice, and the attention of the Jockey 
Club had been called to the subject. 
The noble Lord the Leader of the 
Opposition, who he was sorry to see had 
left the House, acting as steward of the 
Jockey Club, had caused notice to be 
issued with regard to race-meetings to 
the effect that the stake-holders should 
be prohibited from inserting advertise- 
ments until the persons conducting the 
meeting had made every arrangement 
for the due maintenance of order. The 
Jockey Club had thus taken all steps 
in their power to place matters upon 
a proper footing, and he would ask, 
what more could the Jockey Club do? 
What more could they do to redeem 
the undertaking made by him on their 
behalf last year? The effect of the 
notice to which he had referred pro- 
hibited the publication of the advertise- 
ments in the official calendar, which 
acted in this way—that if a horse, in 
defiance of the refusal of the Jockey 
Club to advertise, was run, it was from 
henceforth debarred from ever taking 
part in any races held under the auspices 
of the Jockey Club. 

Str HENRY JAMES: Has one meet- 
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withstanding the criticisms of one or two 
hon. Members opposite, in saying that 
the meeting at Kingsbury would for the 
future be discontinued. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had also referred to 
another meeting—that at Streatham ; 
and he might say it was more than pro- 
bable, from what he had heard, that no 
meeting would henceforth take place 
there. The result was this—that the 
existing state of the law was fully suffi- 
cient to put down any nuisance that 
prevailed, and what was asked by the 
promoters of the Bill was that they 
should force an open dooy, and that a 
law should be passed to effect a pur- 
pose already accomplished without it. 

Sirk THOMAS CHAMBERS thought 
the object of the Bill should be fully 
before the House. They were asked to 
put down an universally admitted un- 
mitigated nuisance. The best authori- 
ties in the House on matters of racing 
did not venture to utter one syllable in 
favour of the meetings sought to be 
suppressed. There must be some good 
arguments in favour of the great race- 
meetings of this country. But all they 
wanted to do by the present Bill was to 
put down an unmitigated nuisance. The 
mischief produced by these suburban 
meetings was absolutely indescribable, 
and by passing the Bill the Jockey Club 
would be saved the trouble of suppress- 
ing them. It must also be admitted 
that up to the present time the Jockey 
Club had not made much progress in 
their suppression. 

Stk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could not allow what had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland to pass without 
some observation. He ventured to 
think, notwithstanding the strong asser- 
tions that had been made as to the 
active part taken by the Jockey Club, 
and the results which had happened in 





ing been discontinued in consequence ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The meeting 
of West Drayton has been discontinued. 

Sir HENRY JAMES: That was be- 
fore the notice. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had also 
reason to believe that the meeting had 
been discontinued at Kingsbury ; that 
was to-say, would be discontinued for 
the future. Perhaps some hon. Mem- 
bers were not aware that flat racing did 
not take place at this period of the year ; 
and therefore he was perfectly correct, 
from a grammatical point of view, not- 


consequence of their action, that that 
| action had had no practical effect. It 
| was from the lips of the right hon. Gen- 
'tleman himself that they would find one 
| of the strongest arguments for the pass- 
ing of this Bill. He had admitted to 
the House that in the neighbourhood 
where these races were held it was im- 
possible to let houses. [Mr. J. Low- 
THER: I never said anything of the 
sort.| He took down the words which 
he was under the impression were 
uttered by the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but they must have fallen, as the right 
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hon. Gentleman repudiated them, from, which had now been introduced into the 


the hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Onslow), to the effect that builders in the 
districts where these meetings were held 
could not let their houses or sell their 
land, and that they had got up the Bill in 
consequence. That proved that there 
was an injury caused by these race- 
meetings, and he could not divest him- 
self of the recollection of the truth of 


the nuisance as brought before him when | 


he occupied another Office. Whilst 
Under Secretary at the Home Office he 
received constant reports of the objec- 
tionable nature of these meetings ; and 


it was from information furnished by | 


the police, and from other sources that 
came into his hands, that he became, 
and still was, an earnest supporter of 
this Bill. He believed that the nuisance 
as described by the hon. and learned 
Member (Sir Henry James) was a sub- 
stantial one, and that the Jockey Club, 
however willing to put it down, were 
not able todo so. They had no power 
by means of restrictions to insist upon 
order, and it was for the interests of 
everyone and in the cause of order that 
the Bill should be passed. 

Sm CHARLES LEGARD said, that 
as one of the members of the Jockey Club 
he had attended most of the race-meet- 
ings within the vicinity of London, and 
he had never seen more disorderly con- 
duct there than at the meetings held 200 
or 300 miles away from the Metropolis. 
He objected to piecemeal legislation, 
and considered that if race-meetings 
within 10 miles of London were done 
away with the House ought also to 
deal with the races at York, Liverpool, 
Shrewsbury and elsewhere. Why were 
not the races near those places as de- 
trimental to those towns as those held 
in the neighbourhood of the Metropolis 
were said to be to it? He could not 
understand that public morals were less 
likely to be corrupted from suburban 
race-meetings than from those held near 
other towns; and he might add that he 
failed to see that there was very much 


Bill. In his opinion, the Jockey Club 
were powerless to meet this evil. Even if 
they tried to do so they would be unable. 
The Drayton meeting was not stopped 
by the Jockey Club, but chiefly because 
the grand stand had been burnt down. 
There were two bodies exercising some 
influence in racing matters—they were 
the Jockey Club and the Grand National 
Hunt Committee. Immediately after 
the passing of the rules of the Grand 
National Hunt Committee two of the 
members, actually of the Committee 
itself, became the stewards of a pro- 
hibited meeting. He had no doubt the 
Jockey Club would do something similar. 
The subject had been so well discussed 


_by other hon. Members that he would not 


trouble the House with any further ob- 
servations on the Bill. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, that during the short time he had 
been in Office he had become aware of 
the objectionable character of these 
meetings in the neighbourhood of the 
Metropolis. The Jockey Club having 


failed to apply any remedy, he should 


garded the smaller ones. 


individually support this Bill. 

Mr. BENETT-STANFORD said, that 
if the Jockey Club had really done their 
duty by these meetings there would have 
been no chance of this Bill being brought 
before the House. But the Jockey Club, 
while looking well after the great race- 
meetings, had ignored its duties as re- 
No one would 
suffer more from the passing of this Bill 
than himself. The racecourse at Streat- 
ham was his property, and the passing 
of the Bill would probably abolish the 
meeting. Within his knowledge nume- 
rous complaints had been made as to 
the property damaged by persons visit- 
ing the Streatham racecourse. Last 
year 13,000 people went to the Streat- 
ham races; one-third of these paid for 
their admission, but the rest broke in 
to the course and trampled down neigh- 


_bouring property, without caring in the 


more rowdyism at the surburban meet- | 


ings than there was at Shrewsbury last 


autumn, when a lot of people from Bir- | 


mingham broke into the Grand Stand. 


For this reason, he objected to such a_ 


ridiculous piece of legislation. 


Mr. ANDERSON observed, that last | 
year the Bill not only passed a second and he warmly supported the Bill. 


reading, but went through Committ: ¢ 


slightest degree for anyone. No one 
could appreciate honest racing more 
than himself, and he should always sup- 
port it; but the suburban meetings were 
got up by publicans for their own bene- 
fit, and were supported by the lowest 
riff-raff of the Metropolis. In his opi- 
nion, it was time they were put down, 


Mr. STACPOOLE remarked that Her 


and certain Amendments were then made Majesty’s Ministers were not so unani- 


Sir Henry Selwin-Lbbetson 
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mous upon this measure as they were 
upon the last question before the House. 
He did not see why, if race-meetings 
should be suppressed near London, they 
should not be suppressed everywhere. 
He was opposed to the Bill, which had 
been got up by a few Sabbatarians and 
bucolic magistrates. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 102; Noes 
53: Majority 49.—(Div. List, No. 5.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Br1x 66.] 
(Mr. Anderson, Mr. P. A. Taylor, Mr. 
Whitwell.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Mr. Anderson.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, there 
was a clause in the Bill which he could 
not agree to at present. 

Mr. ANDERSON hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would allow the Bill to 
be read a second time, and then referred 
to a Select Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL.—[B111 52.] 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, Sir Richard Wallace.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Sir John Lubbock.) 


Kart PERCY said, that it could not 
surely be the intention of the hon. 
Baronet who introduced this Bill to ask 
the House to go into Committee upon 
it at that late hour. The second read- 
ing of the Bill was taken on the 17th 
December—the very last day that the 
House sat—and it had been put on 
the Paper on the present occasion con- 
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trary to the usual rule. He trusted 
some little time would be given to hon. 
Members to consider what Amendments 
they should propose. It would also be 
necessary to have time to put the 
Amendments on the Paper. He begged 
to move the adjournment of the de- 
bate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Larl Percy.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER appealed to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Maidstone not to pro- 
ceed with the Bill at that late hour. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK agreed that 
it would be unreasonable to ask the 
House to discuss anything on which 
there was a difference of opinion at that 
hour. If the House would allow the 
Bill to go into Committee he would not 
take anything which was disputed. 

Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY reminded 
the hon. Baronet of the good fortune 
which he had met with in the progress 
of the Bill during the present Session ; 
and he hoped that, under the circum- 
stances, he would be satisfied with the 
success that had already attended him. 

Mr. DILLWYN thought the hon. 
Member was right in pressing the Bill 
on at the present time, having regard 
to the difficulties which private Mem- 
bers experienced in the conduct of their 
Bills. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE must re- 
mind the House that this was no new 
Bill, but one with which it was well 
acquainted. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Maidstone asked that the Bill 
should be allowed to go into Committee, 
and not that the Amendments might be 
considered that night. As there was 
nothing in the general scope of the Bill 
which was not well known to those op- 
posing it, he thought the request reason- 
able; and he was sure his hon. Friend 
did not propose to go further, after 
getting into Committee. 

Mr. RAIKES observed, that the 
Amendments by the Secretary to the 
Treasury opened a very large question. 
He must also point out to the House 
that the Amendments which had been 
brought forward then might very well 
have been put down in December, when 
there would not have been the reason 
now urged for the postponement of the 
Bill. The hon. Baronet could not com- 
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plain of that reason for postponement 
being offered. It was rather unreason- 
able, it appeared to him, that the Bill, 
which had undergoneimportant changes, 
should be pushed forward in this way. 
He thought that those who had already 
shown the hon. Baronet a good deal of 
consideration might fairly ask him to 
give them some consideration in return, 
and consent to the postponement of the 
Committee. 

Mr. MONK, on behalf of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Maidstone, 
stated that he merely wished now to be 
allowed to take the Bill formally into 
Committee, and that he would at once 
postpone the further consideration of 
it. Under these circumstances, he 
thought that the House would only be 
acting fairly towards his hon. Friend, 
whose Bill had been read a second time 
on four previous occasions, by allowing 
it to go into Committee. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that the hon. 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) had reminded them 
that the Bill was one which was well 
known to the House; but it should not 
be forgotten that they had also been in- 
formed that the hon. Member for Maid- 
stone had made very great alterations 
in it, which practically made it a new 
Bill. What the nature of the Amend- 
ments was the House did not know; 
they were only aware that certain alte- 
rations had been effected, and that cer- 
tain arrangements had taken place 
between the hon. Baronet and the Go- 
vernment. Was it fair, under these 
circumstances, to ask the House to go 
into Committee at that time ? 

Stk JOHN LUBBOCK stated that 
he had not introduced Amendments, 
but that they had been suggested, and 
that he had consented to adopt them, 
and they appeared in the Bill as it was 
printed. He did not desire to enter into 
debate at that hour; but, as his hon. 
Friend the Chairman of the Committees 
knew, he would have little chance of 
going on unless he pressed the Bill then. 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 33; Noes 
81: Majority 48.—(Div. List, No. 6.) 


Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Mr. ONSLOW moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House, 


Ur. Raikes 
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Eart PERCY hoped the hon. Baro- 
net would not press the matter on at 
that time, considering that the second 
reading had been passed by a mistake, 
and that there had been no discussion, 
He thought that he should be content 
with the progress already made. 

Mr. HEYGATE, in seconding the 
Motion, said, that he only did so because 
of the lateness of the hour ; but he hoped 
the measure would be passed into law in 
good time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.”-- 
(Mr. Onslow.) 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, that if 
the House would consent to go into 
Committee, then he would be perfectly 
willing to carry out his undertaking. 
If there had been any misapprehension 
by the noble Lord he regretted it, and 
if the noble Lord wished to put down 
any Amendments, he should be glad to 
give him every opportunity of doing so. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he would with- 
draw his Motion after what had fallen 
from the hon. Baronet. His object 
was only to obtain that explanation. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report’ Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday next. 


DISQUALIFICATION BY MEDICAL RE- 
LIEF BILL.—[Bri1 22.] 
(Mr. Rathbone, Sir John Kennaway, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke, Mr. Ritchie.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. Rathbone.) 


Mr. PELL objected to the provi- 
sions of the Bill. It might be asked 
why he did not oppose the Bill in an 
earlier stage? Hisreason for not doing 
so was his unwillingness to appear in 
the light of obstructing the Bill during 
the whole Session. It ought to have 
been opposed by the Government, for 
he would ask, what was the use of a 
Government if it permitted so mis- 
chievous a Bill as this to arrive at the 
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stage which this had reached? This, 
Bill was mischievous, inasmuch as it 
removed from one class of persons a 
disqualification which everyone under- { 
went who permitted himself to become | 
a pauper. The general idea was that 
the unhappy persons who were suffering 
from infectious diseases were thrust into 
asylums. Asa member of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, his experience 
was that, so far from that being the 
case, they were embarrassed by the 
eagerness of persons who were only too 
ready, instead of isolating their children 
and keeping them at their own cost, to 
avail themselves of the accommodation 
provided for paupers. He would relate 
his own experience in other ways. A 
few years ago inquiry was formally made 
among the small-pox patients in the 
Metropolitan Asylums District Hos- 
pital at Hampstead. Certain questions 
were put. Amongst them were these 
—‘‘ What is your profession or call- 
ing?’ ‘‘Have you ever, in your life, 
applied for relief?” Only 11 per 
cent of the persons seeking admission 
had ever applied for relief—that was, 
11 per cent only of the inmates belonged 
to the class for whom the asylums were 
built. And there was something more 
than that. A number of the patients 
did not consist of artizans or ordinary 
labourers, and such as would naturally 
be expected to be found in the class of 
paupers; but included, he thought, a 
commercial traveller, clerks, and a num- 
ber of domestic servants. Now, this 
hospital was for the use of paupers only. 
Why should persons be exonerated 
from the duty of having their servants 
properly isolated and treated at their 
own or the servants’ cost? This was 
one of the not infrequent attempts 
during the last year or two to nibble 
away the fringe of the Poor Law of 
1834. They should be very jealous 
of any attempt at reform or amendment 
of that code of laws. The Bill spoke of 
epee who were receiving medical re- 
ief as in-patients in dispensaries. He 
had never heard of dispensaries giving 
medical relief to in-patients. Before 
sitting down, he must again express his 
regret that his right hon. Friend who 
had charge of these matters had not 
thought it right to oppose this Bill. He 
did seriously ask him, in the perform- 
ance of his duty, not to allow such a 
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as an Amendment, that the Bill be re- 


, committed. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘now read the third time,” 
in order to add the word ‘‘re-committed,”’ 
—(Mr. Pell,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘now read the third time’ stand part of 
the Question.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire had given his experience in con- 
nection with a Metropolitan Board. On 
Tuesday last, at a meeting of one of the 
Boards in London, of which he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) was a member, the 
medical officer reported 17 cases of 
small-pox which had occurred in a single 
parish, and that not a large one, in the 
Metropolis. The outbreak was traced 
conclusively in 14 cases, and was sus- 
pected to have arisen in the remainder 
from one single case. It was noticeable, 
also, that all the cases occurred within a 
period of five days. The medical officer 
concluded his Report by strongly advo- 
cating the principle of this Bill; and he 
believed that the whole of the medical 
officers in the Metropolis were likewise 
in favour of the measure, which had, in 
fact, been introduced at their instigation 
and by their wish. The hon. Member 
had treated this matter entirely as one 
relating to the Poor Law, and had left 
out of sight the scientific aspect of the 
question. Viewed as a matter of public 
health an entirely different light was 
thrown on the question ; and he, for 
one, would not have allowed his name 
to be placed on the back of the Bill 
unless he was satisfied that the medical 
officers thought its provisions would bea 
great gain to the public health of the 
Metropolis. The hon. Member was also 
incorrect in stating that the Bill con- 
tained an allusion to in-patients in dis- 
pensaries; there was nothing of that 
kind in the Bill. 

Mr. PELL referred to the passage in 
which the words were found. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE admitted 
they might have occurred in the con- 
nection pointed out; but certainly the 
hon. Member had not conveyed to his 
mind the idea that he was going to in- 
troduce any Amendment touching the 
principle of this Bill. If he only wished 
to re-commit the Bill with a view to alter- 
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ing its phraseology, there could have 
been no possible objection to that course. 
As to the principle of the Bill, he would 
* maintain that it did not in the least in- 
fringe the spirit of the Poor Law. The 
hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) 
was the first to raise any question on 
the point ; but he thought that it had 
been shown that the Bill was no in- 
fringement of the Poor Law. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH could not 
support the Bill as it stood. It was laid 
down by the Bill that the receipt of 
medical relief out of the rates was no 
longer to be an electoral disqualifica- 
tion. That was an objectionable pro- 
posal. In Ireland the Poor Law con- 
tained a provision to the effect that 
if a person who had received medi- 
cal relief afterwards repaid the cost of 
it he should cease to be disqualified, 
and that seemed a proper principle. 
Some confusion existed in the minds of 
the promoters of the Bill between medi- 
cal relief under the Poor Law and 
medical attendance under the Public 
Health Act. The Bill provided that a 
person was not to be disfranchised by 
receiving medical relief at the hands of 
a sanitary authority; but, in truth, 
there was no such condition of dis- 
franchisement, and the Bill in that re- 
spect pretended to deal with what did 
not exist. It was well known that 
hospitals set up by the sanitary autho- 
rity under the Public Health Act pau- 
perized no one. This and other objec- 
tions constituted, he thought, sufficient 
grounds for his refusal to accept the 
Bill in its present shape. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, that when the 
Bill was before the House on a previous 
occasion it had been discussed fairly and 
fully. The House was so much in favour 
of it that the Government, very wisely, 
did not push their opposition. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President. of the 
Local Government Board had told them 
that a man was not allowed to vote who 
had received relief out of the rates in 
the hospital built by the guardians ; but 
that there was no objection to his doing 
so if the hospital was paid for out of the 
sanitary rate. The meaning of that was 
that the great expense which had been 
incurred in building hospitals for small- 
pox and fever under the guardians of the 
poor would have to be doubled to pro- 
vide another set of hospitals for a 
sanitary authority. In his opinion, the 
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ratepayers would thereby be placed 
under very great additional burdens, 
The hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) had said that people 
were crowding into the hospitals. Asa 
guardian he (Mr. Rathbone) had taken 
an active part in these matters, in what 
he believed was one of the largest 
parishes in England. They had many 
cases of small-pox and fever, but were 
so far from finding people ready and 
willing to crowd into the hospitals, that 
it was with the greatest difficulty they 
could be got into them when it was 
absolutely essential for the benefit of the 
crowded districts in which they lived 
that they should be isolated. He had 
never known an instance of a person 
seeking to go into these hospitals with- 
out being pressed. The hon. Member 
for South Leicestershire had also in- 
formed them that there were a great 
mass of domestic servants entering the 
hospitals. To that he would answer 
that the Bill did not touch them as they 
had no votes. Under the present sys- 
tem people were made to pay for these 
hospitals, and were afterwards compelled 
to go into them ; and it was not right that 
they should be made paupers because 
they had been compelled to enter the 
hospitals. 

Dr. BRADY remarked that the object 
of the Poor Law regulations with regard 
to infectious diseases was to prevent the 
spread of contagion. A man might be 
taken into one of the leading hospitals 
suffering from disease, and he might 
come out of that institution perfectly 
well; but if he did not pay for the 
assistance he had received he was dis- 
franchised, and precluded from giving 
a vote at any Election. He did not 
think that that was right or just. The 
clause of the Act had only this one 
effect—to deprive a man of a privilege 
he ought to enjoy, because by accident 
he had happened to get into the power 
of a Poor Law medical officer. He hoped 
this Bill would pass, and that they 
would have no more restrictions put 
upon people in such circumstances. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 65; Noes 
40: Majority 25.—(Div. List, No. 7.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with an amended Title, 
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MOTIONS. 
Qo 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Select Committee on Standing Orders nomi- 
nated :—Mr. Mowsray, Mr. Bruen, Sir Epwarp 
Cotzsrooxe, Mr. Cunrrr, Mr. Froyer, Mr. 
Tuomson Hanxey, Mr. Howarp, Sir Granam 
MonteomeEry, The O’Conor Don, Mr. Ropwe11, 
and Mr. WuiTBREAD. 


SELECTION. 


Committee of Selection nominated : — Mr. 
Froyer, Mr. Tuomson Hanxey, Sir Granam 
Montcomery. The O’Conor Don, Mr. Wurr- 
BREAD, and the Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders. 


INCLOSURES. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed, 
Six Members to be nominated by the House and 
Five by the Committee of Selection, to consider 
every Report made by the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners certifying the expediency of any Provi- 
sional Order for the inclosure or regulation of a 
Common, and presented to the House during 
the present Session, before a Bill be brought in 
for the confirmation of such Order :—That it be 
an Instruction to the Committee, That they 
have power with respect to each such Provi- 
sional Order to inquire and report to the House 
whether the same should be confirmed by Par- 
liament, and, if so, whether with or without 
modification; and in the event of their being of 
opinion that the same should not be confirmed, 
except subject to modifications, to report such 
modifications accordingly with a view to such 
Provisional Order being remitted to the Inclo- 
sure Commissioners.—(Sir Matthew Ridley.) 


ELECTION PETITIONS (COSTS) BILL. 


On Motion of Major Notan, Bill to limit the 
amount of the Costs recoverable in Election 
Petitions, ordered to be brought in by Major 
Noray, Mr. Gray, Mr. Macponatp, and Mr. 
Patrick Martin. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 72.] 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sciarer-Booru, Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Laws relating to the 
Valuation of Property for the purposes of Rates 
and Taxes, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Scarer-Booru, Mr. Cuancettor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER, and Mr. Satr. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. | Bill 71.] 


BANKING LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Laws relating to Bank- 
ing. 


VOL. CCXLIII. [rurep srrizs.} 
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Resolution reported : — Bill ordered be 
brought in by Mr. James Barctay, Mr."Bax- 
TER, Str. James Cowan, and Mr. Courtney. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 73.] 


MUNICIPAL FRANOHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Major O’Gorman, Bill for the 
assimilation of the Irish Municipal Franchise 
to that of England, ordered to be brought in 
by Major O’Gorman, Sir JosepH M‘Kenna, 
Mr. Ricnarp Power, and Mr. BLENNERHASSETT. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 74. ] 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES TO 
SERVANTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Brassry, Bill to extend 
and regulate the Liability of Employers to 
make compensation for personal Injuries suffered 
by persons in their service, ordered tu be brought 
in by Mr. Brassey, Mr. Mortey, Mr. M. Bass, 
and Mr. SuLiivan. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 75. ] 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Cross, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Summary Juris- 
diction of Magistrates, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Atrorngy GENE- 
RAL, Mr. Soricrror GENERAL, and Sir MarrHew 
RIpLeEy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. { Bill 69.] 


PROSECUTION OF OFFENCES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Cross, Bill for 
more effectually providing for the Prosecution 
of Offences in England ; and for other purposes, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secretary Cross, 
Mr. ATrorNEY GENERAL, Mr. Sonicrror GENE- 
RAL, and Sir Marrnew Ruivtey. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 68.] 


CORONERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Cross, Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Law relating to 
Coroners, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Secretary Cross, Mr. ArrorNneY GENERAL, Mr. 
Soxicrror GENERAL, and Sir Marrnew Ripiey. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 67.] 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuancettor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER, Bill to amend the Acts relating to the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners and the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. CHancELLor 
of the Excuequrer and Sir Henry Setwin- 
IBBETSON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 70.] 


House adjourned at Three o’clock 
till Monday next. 
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Monday, 17th February, 1879. 





MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brris—First Reading— 
Disqualification by Medical Relief* (6); 
Workman’s Compensation (7); Bankruptcy 
Law Amendment (8); Debtors Act, 1869, 
Amendment * (9). 


MASTERS AND WORKMEN — WORK. 
MAN’S COMPENSATION BILL. 


BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to 
call attention to the state of the law 
with regard to the liability of employers 
to make compensation for injuries to 
persons in their service, and to lay upon 
the Table of the House a Bill to amend 
the law on that subject/said, that be- 
fore asking their Lordships to give a 
first reading to the Bill of which he had 
given Notice, he must beg the indul- 
gence of the House if he very briefly 
referred to the state of the law in re- 
spect of the liability of employers to 
make compensation for injuries to per- 
sons in their service. The question was 
one which very materially affected a 
large portion of the industrial classes of 
this country, and he thought it could be 
shown that the difficulties which sur- 
rounded the operation of the law, as it 
now existed in this respect, had in a 
great measure arisen from the altered 
circumstances affecting industrial enter- 
prize. The measure, therefore, which 
he proposed to introduce would not 
materially alter the existing law; but 
was intended to adapt that law to the 
changed conditions of things. He be- 
lieved that the law, as now interpreted 
and acted upon, made a master or em- 
ployer of labour personally liable for 
injuries which might occur to persons 
in his employ when it could be traced 
to any negligence or want of due pre- 
caution on his part. The Bill did not 
propose to alter that—it commended 
itself as fair and reasonable. But as 
matters now stood in regard to large 
undertakings—such as mines, collieries, 
factories, railways, workshops, or other 
industrial occupations — the employer 
rarely had anything or very little to do 
with the management of business himself, 
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but generally delegated his authority to 
other persons. What the Bill proposed 
to do was this—that when any work was 
carried on, be it a mine, a factory, a 
workshop, a railway, a building trade, 
or any such like industrial undertaking, 
by a company or by persons who did 
not themselves superintend the manage- 
ment, but delegated their authority and 
superintendence to managers or others 
acting in their stead, the employers or 
company should be responsible for the 
acts of those persons whom they had, 
in fact, put into their places and in- 
vested with their authority. It was only 
comparatively of recent occurrence that 
large industrial undertakings had grown 
up which made it, in many instances, 
impossible for the owners and employers 
personally to superintend the manage- 
ment; and the consequence, owing to 
the extent of the work, was this—that 
a considerable number of persons were 
appointed, with various responsible 
duties assigned to them, in superintend- 
ing the work which the employers were 
carrying on. The Bill proposed to make 
the employers liable for the negligence 
or want of precaution of those persons, 
the same as if it were the negligence 
and carelessness of the employers them- 
selves. That seemed to be really only 
an adaptation of the principle of the 
liability of the employer for injuries to 
his servants when it arose from his own 
want of proper care or precaution ; and 
it might have been supposed that such 
would have been the natural develop- 
ment of the law when circumstances 
which he had described became altered. 
But not so. The law had been inter- 
preted differently—and he might add 
that there was by no means unanimity 
between Her Majesty’s Judges on the 
subject—for the law, as at present ad- 
ministered, removed all liability from 
the employer or master, and gave the 
workman no redress beyond what he 
could obtain from the manager or per- 
son exercising superintendence. A new 
difficulty in the administration of the 
law had arisen in the doctrine of ‘‘ com- 
mon employment.” This doctrine had 
been developed to such an extent 
that the manager or other person m 
authority in the case of a mine, a rail- 
way, a factory, or other industrial un- 
dertaking was now considered to be in 
what was called ‘‘common employment” 
with all workmen or servants engaged 
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in the same work. The consequence 
was that the company or real employer 
escaped all liability, as the manager or 
person in authority was considered to be 
a fellow-workman with all those whom 
he was appointed to superintend. The 
Bill he now submitted proposed to af- 
ford some remedy, while it would not, 
as he had said, materially affect the 
principle of the existing law. It pro- 
posed to alter the law of ‘common 
employment ” so far as to exclude ma- 
nagers or persons exercising superin- 
tendence from being in common em- 
oe pr with those placed under them. 

ut it was not proposed to alter the law 
with regard to those engaged in actual 
labour, and the employer would not be 
liable for injuries caused by one work- 
man to his fellow-workman in the ordi- 
nary course of his occupation. It was 
further provided in the Bill that no 
compensation should be given if the 
workman himself had contributed to the 
accident ; and whatever might be the 
nature of the accident, if there had been 
exercised by those in charge for the 
time being necessary care and com- 
petency, neither the owner nor anyone 
else was intended to be made respon- 
sible for such accident. The main ob- 
ject of the Bill was to render an em- 
ployer responsible, when it was shown 
in evidence that the accident might have 
been prevented by the exercise of care 
and ability on the part of those in 
charge to whom the master or employer 
had delegated his authority. Such were 
the chief features of the Bill, and he 
thought it might be affirmed that it did 
not alter the principle of the existing 
law; but proposed, rather, to adapt it 
to the change of circumstances affecting 
industrial employments. He could as- 
sure their Lordships that the greatest 
moderation had been shown by those 
who were interested in this question, 
and that they desired only what was 
fair and just. 


_ Bill to amend the law relative to the 
liability of employers to make compen- 
sation for injuries caused by accidents 
to persons in their service—Presented 
(The Earl De La Warr). 


Tar LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
noble Earl has brought before your 
ror a subject of great import- 
ance and of very considerable difficulty. 
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It has been under consideration and de- 
bate in the other House of Parliament 
during the last Session, and, if I mis- 
take not, it was considered in that 
House before a Select Committee. After 
the Report of that Committee, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in the other House, 
stated that they proposed to introduce 
a measure on the subject; but owing 
to the state of Business during last Ses- 
sion, it became impossible to do so. 
Her Majesty’s Government are perfectly 
prepared now to redeem the pledge 
which they gave. They have prepared 
a Bill upon the subject, and that Bill 
will be introduced forthwith into the 
House of Commons. In these circum- 
stances, I hope the noble Earl will un- 
derstand that it is not through any want 
of courtesy or respect to him that I do 
not pursue the subject any further at 
present; and although I am sure we 
should b@aglad to see the Bill which he 
proposes.to lay upon the Table, I do not 
doubt he will think it right, after laying 
it on the Table, to await the progress of 
the measure which will be introduced 
** elsewhere.” 


Bill read 1*; and to be printed. 
(No. 7.) 


BANKRUPTCY LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
rising to call the attention of the House 
to the General Report of the Comp- 
troller in Bankruptcy for the year 1877, 
and to present a Bill, said: My Lords, 
some years ago—in the Session of 1876 
—it was my duty tocall your Lordships’ 
attention to the subject of the Law of 
Bankruptcy as it now stands. At that 
time the question did not attract a great 
deal of public attention, and the urgency 
of other measures before Parliament 
made it impossible to carry through the 
Bill which, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, I had proposed. Since that Ses- 
sion, various occurrences have attracted 
a much greater amount of public atten- 
tion to the law of insolvency in this 
country. I own that I am not sorry 
that has been the case. I cannot help 
thinking that very considerable changes 
in that law are required, and I feel per- 
suaded that those changes would be 
much better made under the vigilance 
of a large and interested body than at 
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a time when attention would have been 
divided by other subjects. Ihave placed 
upon the Notice Paper a reference to a 
Report of great interest and importance 
—I mean the Report which the Comp- 
troller in Bankruptcy presents annually 
as to the subjects over which he has 
control. Several copies of that Report 
are on your Lordships’ Table. It is not 
very long, and it is a Report to some 
parts of which I shall ask your Lord- 
ships’ particular attention. There are 
two other documents to which it is my 
intention to refer at the same time, 
although they are not included in my 
Notice. One of these is a Report made 
in the year 1876 by a small Committee 
of gentlemen whom I asked to favour 
me with their views upon the working 
of the Bankruptcy Law as it then stood. 
That Committee consisted of Mr. Kettle, 
a most experienced County Court Judge ; 
Mr. Parkyns, one of the Comptrollers in 
Bankruptcy ; Mr. Brougham, one of the 
Registrars; Mr. Nicol, an official of ex- 
perience in connection with the County 
Courts; and Mr. Hackwood, a solicitor 
in the City of London, who has had much 
experience in the administration of the 
Bankruptcy Law. In 1876 I referred 
to some parts of the Report made by 
these gentlemen, and I ventured to re- 
commend the document to your Lord- 
ships. The third document is one which 
I propose to lay upon the Table of your 
Lordships’ House to-night—I allude to 
the Memorial recently addressed to the 
Prime Minister, and signed by twenty- 
three of the principal bankers and an 
equal number of leading commercial 
houses in the City of London. It will 
be satisfactory that I should say that 
in all of these three documents there is 
a substantial agreement as to the nature 
of the evils which exist in the present 
Law of Bankruptcy; and that they go 
far in agreement as to the mode in 
which it will be desirable to cure 
those evils. Avoiding as far as pos- 
sible all technicalities, I will state 
as shortly as I can what I myself 
understand to be the defects of 
the existing system, and then I 
will lay before your Lordships the 
proposals of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The legislation in regard to bank- 
ruptcy in this country during the last 40 
or 50 years, has—if I may so describe it 
—oscillated very violently between two 
extremes. At one time, the theory has 


The Lord Chaneellor 
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been to leave the administration of 
bankrupt estates to the creditors, and to 
constitute them the sole judges as to the 
manner in which the proceedings should 
be conducted. At another time, the 
favourite idea has been to take every- 
thing out of the hands of the creditors 
and to hand the estate over to Courts 
and officials. The first of these theories 
—that of administering the law through 
delegates of the creditors—prevailed up 
to the year 1832. In that year there 
was a violent move in the opposite di- 
rection, the plan not having been found 
to work satisfactorily. In that year a 
Court was consequently instituted, with 
numerous officials, and from that time 
to 1860 almost everything connected 
with bankruptcy was done through the 
medium of the Courts and officials. In 
1860 there came a very strong demand 
to do away, as much as possible, with 
the control of the Courts, and to place 
as much as possible in the hands of 
creditors. The two great Acts of 1861 
and 1869 yielded to the demand which 
had been very clearly expressed through- 
out the country. The dominion of the 
Court was reduced to a very great de- 
gree, and the administration of bank- 
rupts’ property was handed over to 
creditors to an extent that had never 
been the case before. There are two 
broad distinctions as to the manner in 
which those who cannot pay their debts 
are dealt with in this country. Some- 
times they are made bankrupt in name, 
and at others they proceed through a 
course of what is called “ liquidation.” 
In the case of a man who is formally 
adjudicated a bankrupt in name, the law 
provides that a meeting of his creditors 
shall be called, who shall appoint a 
trustee, whose duty it shall be to take 
possession of his property, if he have 
any, and to wind up the estate in the 
best possible way for the benefit of the 
whole body of the creditors. In doing 
this the trustee is to be assisted bya 
committee of inspection, also chosen by 
the creditors. In theory nothing could 
be better than this; because one would 
naturally suppose that the creditors 
would be the persons most anxious to 
make the best of an estate in which 
they were interested; but the practice 
has turned out very different from the 
theory. It was very soon discovered 
that it was a source of profit to become 
a trustee under bankruptcy proceedings, 
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and there immediately arose a number 
of persons who laid themselves out to 
be appointed trustees and to reap the 
profits that were to be derived from the 
proceedings. Therefore, when a man 
became bankrupt, one of these persons 
found out who his creditors were, and as 
the creditors were, as a rule, supine and 
indifferent as to estates out of which 
they expected to get little or nothing, 
they did not make much difficulty about 
giving proxies to these would-be trus- 
tees for use at the meeting of creditors, 
the result being that these meetings be- 
came mere matters of form, some person 
appearing with his pocket full of proxies, 
which enabled him to propose and carry 
the appointment as trustee of some 
friend of his own; and, further, these 
proxies were drawn in such a way as 
that they could be used by the trustee 
at each and every subsequent stage of 
the bankruptcy proceedings. One result 
of this in practice has been that there 
has existed no means of bringing bank- 
ruptcies to an end; and as it sometimes 
happens that the same person is trustee 
under 20 or 30 bankruptcies, and has 
control of the balances belonging to 
each estate, your Lordships will see 
that, if he wishes to do it, the same 
trustee can retain in his hands the con- 
trol and use of all these balances for 
years. The Committee of 1876—to 
whose Report I have referred— describe 
this state of things in their Report. 
They say— 

‘* We are informed that in a certain class of 
cases it is the common practice for proxies to be 
held by persons who at the meeting apparently 
represent the views of independent creditors, 
but who are in reality paid or retained by the 
debtor or the candidate for the trusteeship ; and 
that wherever there are assets, out of which 
heavy costs may be paid, there is much canvass- 
ing, and what has been commonly called 
touting, for proxies. Proxies are, it is also 
said, often bought and sold, where required to 
turn the scale in favour of some resolution. It 
happens, not occasionally, but so frequently as 
almost to form the rule, that a stranger, so far 
as appears upon the face of the proceedings, is 
enabled, by the proxies he has obtained, to vote 
himself trustee, to fix his own remuneration, to 
nominate the committee of inspection, to order 
the payment of his costs, and finally to vote, in 
liquidation cases, the debtor’s discharge. 


Such is the way in which the system 
which was designed to be so beneficial 
has been worked. And, as showing what 
I have said as to bankruptcies never 
coming to an end, I may say that dur- 
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ing the eight years which followed the 
passing of the Act of 1869 only 1,843 
out of 7,126 bankruptcies were ever 
closed with the payment of a dividend ; 
the remainder were kept open and float- 
ing for the benefit of the trustees, who 
had the use of the balances as long as 
there was any money remaining. So 
much for cases in which persons are 
actually adjudicated. I will now turn 
to the other and much larger class of 
cases, where the debtor who cannot pay 
his creditors is not adjudicated bankrupt, 
but has his affairs wound up “ by liqui- 
dation by arrangement ”’ as it is termed 
—which in practice, appears to me even 
worse than the cases in bankruptcy. 
Now, my Lords, these liquidations by 
arrangement came about in this way— 
The Bankruptcy Statute of 1869 pro- 
vided a code for the administration of 
the Bankruptcy Law; but then it was 
naturally supposed that there might be 
cases where a debtor might arrange 
with his creditors without bankruptcy, 
and two sections were put into the 
Statute to meet those cases. One of 
these sections provided for the case 
where a debtor could agree with his 
creditors to hand over his property to 
them without going to the Bankruptcy 
Court at all, so that they might make 
the most they could of it. The other 
related to the case where the debtor 
offered his creditors a composition, by 
himself or by some of his friends, of so 
much in the pound on his debts. These 
two processes were what was called 
‘‘ liquidation by arrangement.” There is 
no doubt that nothing could be better 
in theory. Clearly nothing could be 
more desirable than that a man should 
meet his creditors face to face, tell them 
the whole truth about his affairs, and 
make the best proposal he could in the 
circumstances; but, as in the former 
case, the practice has worked very 
differently from the theory. What has 
been the fact? In these cases, a man 
who cannot pay his debts is able to fix 
his own time and place for calling a 
meeting of his creditors—and, I am 
sorry to say, the debtor takes care to fix 
a time and place which are not the most 
convenient for his creditors to meet him. 
And, moreover, there is nothing what- 
ever with regard to the principal class 
of those cases which insures the neces- 
sity of his giving notice to all his 
creditors of the meeting. And then, 
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having proceeded in this way, all he has 
to do is to have the arrangement con- 
firmed, not by a majority of the whole 
of his creditors, but of those who are 
present at the meeting ; and, therefore, 
if he can only contrive to have the 
meeting so arranged that the greater 
number of his creditors cannot come to 
it, or that those at the meeting should 
be friendly creditors, your Lordships 
may imagine he will obtain a majority 
of his creditors who were present at 
the meeting. Well, my Lords, when 
he gets the resolution passed accepting 
his proposition—or in the case of a com- 
position, when he has had it confirmed 
by another meeting of a similar kind— 
small as is the control where the debtor 
is a bankrupt, in these other cases there 
is absolutely no control at all. There is 
no security to be given by the trustees, 
there is no audit whatever of the ac- 
counts, and there is no provision that 
the liquidation shall be completed 
within any given time. My Lords, as 
I have described, in words not my own, 
what happened in bankruptcy—I will 
now take the liberty of describing, 
also in words not my own—what oc- 
curs in these liquidation arrangements. 
The statement I refer to is made by the 
Secretary of the Mercantile Law Amend- 
ment Society— 

‘‘A debtor can now file a petition for liquida- 
tion by arrangement, and convene a mecting of 
his creditors at any time within a month, and 
almost at any place he pleases, and if at such 
meeting a majority in number, representing 
three-fourths in value of the creditors there 
present, or represented by proxy, pass a resolu- 
tion agreeing to a composition, and such reso- 
lution is afterwards confirmed at a second 
meeting by a bare majority in number and value 
of the creditors present or represented, such 
arrangement is binding on all the creditors. As 
a rule, the chief creditors rarely attend such 
meetings, and the result is that the debtor, by 
the aid of proxies of friendly, bribed, oftentimes 
of fully-secured, and sometimes of fictitious 
creditors, can get released from his debts upon 
almost any terms he thinks fit.”’ 


My Lords, it appears by the statistics 
given in the Report that actually 75 per 
cent of the several thousands of compo- 
sitions which have been made in the 
year have been under 5s. in the pound, 
and avery large proportion were even of 
1s. or 28. 

Now, that being the working of the 
present arrangement of bankruptcy and 
liquidation, I think I have shown the 
substantial nature of the complaints 
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made by those who object to the existing 
system. The first, which is strongly 
dwelt upon in the Memorial from the 
City, complains—and I am not surprised 
at it—of the vicious facilities, as they 
term it, for making private arrange- 
ments and escaping the control of the 
Court; and they complain of the en- 
couragement thus given to reckless and 
fraudulent trading. My Lords, you 
will find a most interesting table on this 
subject in the first page of the Comp- 
troller General’s Report made last year 
for the year 1877. In that year there 
had been eight years’ experience of the 
working of the Act of 1869, and the Re- 
port shows the manner in which those 
liquidations by arrangement have swelled 
in number, and how they have com- 
pletely distanced all the proceedings in 
bankruptcy. Your Lordships will find, 
if you turn to the year 1870, that there 
were in that year 1,351 bankruptcies, 
while there were of liquidations by 
arrangement 2,035, and of liquidations 
by composition 1,616; making together 
3,651. There were, therefore, of insol- 
vencies brought to the notice of the 
Court 5,002. Well, my Lords, eight 
years afterwards the bankruptcies, which 
in 1870 numbered 1,351, had fallen in 
1877 to 967, while the liquidations by 
arrangement, altogether free from thie 
control of the Court, had risen to the 
enormous number of 5,289, and those 
by composition to 3,327, or 8,566, as 
compared with 3,651; while the insol- 
vencies brought to the notice of the 
Court had risen from 5,002 to 9,500, or 
nearly double, as compared with the 
year 1870. Now, my Lords, I know 
it has been said sometimes that this 
enormous increase was owing to the 
condition of trade in 1877, and was the 
result of the depression of the mercan- 
tile world at that time. But that can- 
not be the case; because if your Lord- 
ships will take the four years which are 
generally referred to as the most pros- 
perous years we have had of late— 
namely, 1871, 1872, 1873, and 1874— 
you will find that at the end of 1874 
these liquidations had risen to 6,924 
—and therefore the rate of increase 
cannot be attributed to the depression 
of trade, but must be traced to the 
enormous facilities which are given to 
debtors who wish to be released from 
their debts on these easy terms. There 
has, my Lords, been no Return presented 
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to Parliament for the 
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cause it takes a considerable time to’ light either before a Court or through 


make it out; but I have been supplied , the medium of an arrangement between 
y ar- the bankrupt and the creditors. 


with the number of liquidations 


Of 


rangement and composition for that | course, therefore, I only deal with a 


year. For 1877 they were 8,566, while | 


in 1878 they had swelled to the 
enormous figure of 10,332 —in 1870 
they were 3,651. 

I will now ask your Lordships to go 
a little beyond those numbers and look 
to the amount of money which has been 
sacrificed in these proceedings. Your 
Lordships will find at the 29th page 
of the Report some startling figures. 
For the year 1877 the total liabilities 
which were presented under bank- 
ruptey and liquidation by arrange- 
ment amounted, in round numbers, to 
£20,000,000. Now, what are the assets 
to meet those liabilities? They amount 
to within a few pounds of £6,000,000 ; 
but from this a very large sum must be 
deducted, because, your Lordships must 
understand, the figures in the shape of 
assets are merely the estimate made by 
the trustees at the time of the com- 
mencement of the liquidation, and, ge- 
nerally speaking, the experience of the 
Comptroller has been that these Esti- 
mates are much too favourable. From 
what comes under his notice, he says 
that at least 25 per cent must be struck 
off for over-sanguine estimates. We 
will, therefore, take off 25 per cent 
from the £6,000,000 of assets. For the 
expenses of winding-up we must also 
take off a very large percentage. I am 
sorry to say that 80 per cent of reduc- 
tion under this head is too moderate. 
But we will take it at 30 per cent, 
which, with the 25 per cent previously 
mentioned, reduces the £6,000,000 of 
assets to less than £3,000,000, against 
liabilities amounting, in round numbers, 
to £20,000,000. My Lords, that is not 
a pleasant state of things to contem- 
plate, and I am sorry to say that there 
is another unpleasant feature still to be 
described. The Comptroller tells us 
that he has made an Estimate for the 
three years ending 1877 of the amount 
by bad debts arising from bankruptcy 
in this country. I question whether 
any of your Lordships have ever con- 
sidered what the amount annually lost 
by bad debts in this country is as a 
whole—by this country I mean England 
alone—I am not speaking of Scotland 
or Ireland; and, moreover, I am only 





fractional part of the whole of the bad 
debts which are made. There are an 
enormous number which have little or 
no assets to meet them, and we have 
no exact material to work upon; but 
where we have those materials to work 
upon in the case of England alone, and 
taking only those cases in which there 
is some property to meet liabilities, the 
Comptroller says he finds the bad debts 
occurring during the three years ending 
1877 amount to £18,000,000 a-year. 
And he says very truly that these 
£18,000,000 represent a very consider- 
able tax which the country must pay, 
because the price of articles is neces- 
sarily regulated in such a manner as to 
cover the bad debts, which consequently 
fall upon the consumers. My Lords, if 
a tax of £18,000,000 a-year were levied 
in another shape, I fancy there would 
be a considerable outcry against it; and 
yet at present, though falling every 
year upon some person or another, it 
passes unnoticed. The words of the 
Comptroller on this subject are certainly 
worthy of your Lordships’ attention. 
He says— 

‘* Individual trade creditors make less or 
more than average profits as they make more or 
less than an average amount of bad debts; the 
average amount being covered by prices, the 
whole falls in the end on the public as con- 
sumers. The loss by bad debts under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act alone may be small compared with 
the aggregate of such losses; but it represents 
on the average of the last three years a tax on 
the public of £18,000,000 per annum, which 
must at least help to increase the cost of living 
and therefore the cost of production, and so 
engender a further element of continually in- 
creasing prices. 


These, my Lords, are very significant 
facts. The Comptroller also gives his 
opinion upon the result of liquidations 
and the way in which they are usually 
carried into effect; and I should, be- 
fore passing to another subject, like to 
refer your Lordships to what he says on 
this point. It is as follows :— 

“The increase in compositions has been en- 
tirely in the worst rates, and I have no doubt it 
has been the same in arrangements. If there 
have been in liquidation generally so many as 
1,500 fair cases in each year, there were 2,000 
bad ones in the year 1870, and 7,000 bad ones in 
the year 1877. Itis not, therefore, a question 
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of the creditors preferring liquidation to bank- 
ruptcy, as has been commonly represented, but 
of an enormous annual increase in the number 
of insolvencies ; the number suddenly falling, 
as in 1869 and 1870, by several thousands when 
any measure is passed tending to prevent dis- 
honest insolvency, and rising again year by 
year as the debtors, or those who advise them, 
discover means of evading the restrictions of 
the law.” 


Further, the Comptroller says— 

“The point to which I have especially de- 
sired to call attention is the enormous amount 
of fradulent insolvency which appears to have 
been encouraged by the trust deeds of the Act 
of 1861, and the liquidations of the Act of 1869, 
judging by its seemingly unparalleled annual in- 
crease vi these arrangements, but chiefly by 
the sudden disappearance of several thousands 
of them immediately following legislation 
which could not have prevented any but ar- 
rangements of a grossly fraudulent character. 
IT cannot doubt that a large majority of the 
8,566 debtors who liquidated in the year 1877 
did so greatly to their advantage, or that a 
general appreciation that debtors can liquidate 
their debts with but little personal or pecuniary 
inconvenience tends to greatly and continually 
increase the amount of commercial immorality, 
insolvency, and loss to the public by bad debts.” 


Now, I think your Lordships will see 
that the complaint which has been 
made in the Memorial referred to, and 
in these other Papers, of the ‘‘ undue and 
vicious” facilities given for arrange- 
ments under the present law, is not un- 
founded, and that some check upon the 
evil is required. The second complaint 
of this Memorial is this—that in bank- 
ruptey proceedings there is not sufficient 
control over the realization of the assets 
and the investigation of the conduct of 
the bankrupt ; and I am bound to sayI 
think there is very considerable ground 
for that complaint also. Ihave shown 
your Lordships the way in which trus- 
tees are appointed—that the trustee is 
not appointed by a vigilant body of cre- 
ditors to represent their interests, but is 
appointed in his own interest as a per- 
son who is to obtain a lucrative office in 
winding up the concern of the debtor. 
The control which is exercised over him 
is entirely general, and some additional 
check on his action appears to me to be 
required. Before stating the proposal 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
to make, let me briefly explain the 
existing arrangements in regard to juris- 
diction in regard to bankruptcy. In 
the country districts bankruptcy at pre- 
sent is administered in the County Courts. 
The Metropolis and a certain surround- 
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is called the London Court of Bank- 
ruptcy. Now, in the London Court of 
Bankruptcy there is a Judge called the 
Chief Judge in Bankruptcy. The Judge 
is at present Vice-Chancellor Bacon— 
and I cannot mention Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon’s name without saying that there 
is, perhaps, no person in this country 
who has had greater experience or who 
is possessed of greater learning on the 
subject of bankruptcy than he. But it 
was found at the time of Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon’s appointment that inasmuch as 
he was charged with the conduct of one 
of the Courts in one of the divisions of 
the Court of Chancery, where he had a 
great deal of business to transact, it 
was quite impossible for him to attend 
to the routine business of the London 
Court of Bankruptcy ; and therefore an 
arrangement was made by which the 
primary jurisdiction for the London dis- 
trict was delegated by him to the Regis- 
trars of the London Court of Bank- 
ruptcy. These Registrars at that time 
were six in number; but two vacancies 
which occurred not having been filled up, 
they have now been reduced to four. I 
am bound to say for them also that they 
have performed with great energy and 
ability the work committed to their care. 
At the same time, it is stated, with, I 
believe, some truth, that it is impossible 
that Registrars, in administering the 
system of bankruptcy in London, can 
carry the weight which a Judge of the 
first rank would do sitting as a primary 
Judge in the Court of First Instance. 
Vice-Chancellor Bacon, as Judge in 
Bankruptcy, sits, I believe, about one 
day a week, but only for the purpose of 
hearing appeals from County Courts in 
bankruptcy. He does not, as a rule, 
perform any primary duties as Judge of 
the London Court of Bankruptcy. That, 
my Lords, is the state of the judicature 
in regard to bankruptcy. I mention it 
now in order that your Lordships may 
appreciate afterwards the changes which, 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, I shall have to propose. ‘The 
third ground of dissatisfaction is that we 
have no proper security for the very 
large funds which come into the hands 
of trustees under the liquidations by 
arrangement. Of assets amounting to 
something like £6,000,000, only £500,000 
was in the hands of trustees actually 
amenable to the Court; while, with re- 
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gard to trustees holding £5,500,000, 
there is absolutely no jurisdiction what- 
ever to call for any audit. The trustees 
are expressly exempted from audit, and 
they hold the money responsible to no 
persons except the somewhat careless 
body of creditors who appoint them 
trustees. All the unclaimed dividends 
remain in the hands of the trustees 
without being in any way secured as 
they ought to be. In old times, before 
the recent changes in the Bankruptcy 
Law, the accumulation of unclaimed 
dividends in the hands of the Court re- 
presented £2,000,000, £3,000,000, or 
£4,000,000; and there is at present a 
large amount outstanding and unse- 
cured with regard to which some pro- 
vision ought to be made. With that 
explanation I will state the proposals of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

First, with regard to bankruptcy 
proper—still preserving the distinction 
between bankruptcy and liquidation— 
we propose that provision shall be made 
to meet what has been found to be a 
source of very considerable unfairness, 
and that a check shall be placed upon 
the selection of a Court by a debtor who 
desires to be made a bankrupt or to 
arrange with his creditors. At present 
creditors complain very much that 
debtors select Courts least convenient 
for the creditors—a debtor resorting to 
a part of the country where he has ob- 
tained, perhaps, a colourable excuse for 
presenting a petition by having traded 
there a short time. Next we propose 
that the adjudication in bankruptcy is 
not, as at present, to be made in the 
first instance by the Court. Very often 
it happens that a perfectly honest trader 
is brought into Court and is immediately, 
by reason of his insolvency, adjudicated 
a bankrupt; whereas, if this had not 
been done, all his creditors, being well 
satisfied with his conduct, would have 
been glad to have relieved him from the 
stigma and the odium of bankruptcy. 
On the other hand, what happens in these 
arrangements to which I have referred is 
that a debtor whose conduct has been 
anything but exemplary suddenly calls 
a meeting of his creditors and gets 
his discharge before there has been any 
investigation of his conduct. We pro- 
pose to meet that in this way :—In the 
first instance an order shall be made by 
the Court which shall be called a provi- 
sional order, the property of the debtor 
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shall be secured, and a meeting of the 
creditors shall be immediately convened. 
That meeting of creditors is to consider 
the conduct of the debtor, and what 
course ought to be pursued with regard 
to it; and that meeting may do one of 
three things. It may resolve either that 
the debtor shall immediately be made 
bankrupt ; or that some further investi- 
gation into his conduct shall be made, and 
that the meeting shall be adjourned for 
that purpose ; or that his affairs shall be 
wound up under a deed. The bankrupt 
is to be bound to attend the meeting, 
and to submit himself for examination. 
In order to prevent the improper use of 
proxies, the Court has power to deter- 
mine whether they shall be admitted or 
not—or whether the creditors live within 
such distances that they may attend 
themselves instead of giving proxies. 
There is a provision that if any person is 
found to be soliciting or using proxies 
in order to obtain an appointment for a 
trustee, the Court may deprive the trustee 
of any remuneration. If the majority of 
the creditors resolve upon bankruptcy, 
they are to appoint a committee of in- 
spection, and they, and not the creditors 
at large, are to appoint the trustee, who 
is to be their officer and servant, with 
the right reserved to them to dismiss 
him if they think fit. The discharge of 
the debtor is to take place in this way 
—Within the first two years there is to 
be the consent of a certain proportion of 
the creditors—a greater number in the 
first year, and a lesser number in the 
second year; and after the second year 
it is to be in the discretion of the Court 
if the application is made. If it is shown 
that the debtor has not kept such books 
and accounts as are usually kept, or a 
sufficient record of his transactions, or 
has increased his liabilities by trading 
at a loss when insolvent, or has contracted 
debts without a reasonable expectation 
of being able to pay them, or that the 
bankruptcy has been produced by rash 
and hazardous speculations or unjusti- 
fiable extravagance, or that he has put 
the creditors to any unnecessary expense 
by the frivolous and vexatious defence of 
an action, or that he has committed any 
misdemeanour for which he has not 
been prosecuted—in any of these events 
the order of discharge is to be suspended 
for such time as the Court may think fit, 
or the discharge may be granted subject 
to conditions with regard to salary, pay, 
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emoluments, wages, or earnings, which 
may afterwards become due. -There is 
a provision that the trustee shall give 
security, and that the remuneration shall 
be limited by a certain maximum being 
assigned—which is very much wanted. 
There is a provision that the trustee 
shall not only pay all monies into the 
bank, but that he shall pay it to the ac- 
count of each bankruptcy. It has been 
found in practice that where a trustee was 
the trustee of a great number of debtors 
it was quite impossible to ascertain in 
any particular case whether the balance 
which ought to have been forthcoming 
was actually available. There is a pro- 
vision which I hope, more than any 
other, will expedite the winding-up of 
estates, and it is that at the end of one 
year after the appointment of a trustee 
he shall be obliged to hand over all the 
money and property in his possession to 
the Court, unless the Court shall find 
that, under the special circumstances of 
the case, a greater length of time shall 
be allowed for the winding-up. I hope 
that provision will bring about greater 
rapidity of administration than has 
hitherto prevailed. A year will be al- 
lowed for winding-up an estate, except 
under special circumstances, which will 
have to be proved to the satisfaction of 
the Court. We propose to ask Parlia- 
ment to authorize the creation of an ad- 
ditional Judge of the High Court of 
Justice, and in that way to secure the 
services of a Judge experienced in Com- 
mercial Law, who will be able to con- 
sider the administration of the Court of 
Bankruptcy to have the first claim on 
his time and attention. We propose that 
the London Court of Bankruptcy shall be 
a part of the High Court of Justice; re- 
serving still its own peculiarname, it shall 
be joined to the Chancery Division of the 
High Court of Justice; and, as I have 
said, a Judge in the High Court should 
be Judge of the Bankruptcy Court. We 
propose that the jurisdiction of the 
London District Bankruptcy Court shall 
be somewhat enlarged. The details ap- 
pear in the schedules of the Bill. We 
propose that there should be a power, 
when the parties desire it, or when the 
Court thinks it desirable, to transfer 
any particular case or any question in 
bankruptcy from any County Court for 
decision in the London Court in the first 
instance. With regard to offences under 
the Bankrupt Law which are punishable 
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as misdemeanours, we propose that there 
should be power to try any of these be- 
fore the Judge in the Court of Bank- 
ruptey. As to liquidation by arrange- 
ment, we propose that it shall no longer 
be done, as at present, by resolution, 
but that it shall be done by deed ; and, 
in order to do away with the abuses 
arising from proxies, we propose that 
the assent of the majority of creditors 
shall be obtained by their signatures 
either to the deed or to a paper stating 
the effect of the deed, so that every 
creditor shall know what it is that he is 
assenting to. We propose that the 
deed shall not be valid unless the com- 
position for which it provides shall 
amount to 5s.in the pound at least. We 
propose, further, that even after the 
deed has been registered the creditors 
may, if they think fit, call a meeting 
and pass a resolution by a certain ma- 
jority that the deed is not to be pro- 
ceeded with, but to be superseded by 
proceedings in bankruptcy; and if the 
Court find that there has been any fraud 
in obtaining the deed, or that it has 
been vexatiously or frivolously obtained, 
the Court will have power to declare it 
to be void. The Court will also have 
the power to remove the trustee of 
the deed for any failure in the per- 
formance of his duty. The trustee in 
every one of these deeds shall be bound 
to account to the Comptroller in Bank- 
ruptcy ; his accounts shall be audited; 
and at the end of one year, as in the 
case of bankruptcy, he shall be obliged 
to pay over all funds in his hands, unless 
the Court shall consider that further 
time should be allowed to wind up the 
estate. 

These, my Lords, are the main provi- 
sions of the Bill which I ask your Lord- 
ships to read a first time. There are 
several minor points of importance which 
will be found in the Bill, but I have not 
thought it necessary to delay your Lord- 
ships by going at length into them. I 
have only referred to the leading features 
of the measure. With regard to the © 
mode in which the Bill has been pre- 
pared, I may state that the Bill will be 
found to contain within its four corners 
the whole Code of Bankruptcy Law; but 
for the convenience of those who take 
an interest in the matter, the Bill as 
printed will show in the margin the dif- 
ferent clauses which are simply re- 
enactments, and those which contain 
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the new provisions. Before I sit down, 
Imay say that among the matters urged 
in the Memorial from the City it was 
proposed that the same Court which 
administers the law of bankruptcy should 
also be charged with the administration 
of the estates of deceased persons who 
die insolvent, and with the winding-up 
of joint-stock companies. One of our 
proposals is that the London Court of 
Bankruptcy shall form part of the Court 
of Chancery Division of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, which is at present 
charged with those duties, and I shall 
be prepared at the proper time to state 
the reasons why, after full consideration, 
we have decided not to include provisions 
of that kind. Such, my Lords, are the 
objects of the two Bills which I propose 
to lay on the Table—the one the Bank- 
ruptcy Law Amendment Bill, and the 
other the Debtors Act Amendment Bill 
—which contain the criminal provisions 
with regard to the Law of Bankruptcy. 
I move your Lordships to give a first 
reading to those Bills, and I propose to 
take the second reading this day fort- 
night. 


Bill to consolidate and amend the law 
of Bankruptcy, and for other purposes 
relating thereto—Presented (The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR). 


Lorp PENZANCE was understood 
to express his approval of the Bills, and 
especially of those provisions which re- 
quired that debtors should keep honest 
books, and desired that exemplary 
punishment should be awarded in all 
cases of over-trading after insolvency. 


Bill read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 8.) 


Then— 


DEBTORS ACT, 1869, AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to amend the Debtors Act, 1869, and 
for the better punishment of fraudulent Debtors 
—Was presented by The Lorp CHANCELLOR; 
read 1*, (No. 9.) 


OONSERVANCY OF RIVERS—LEGISLA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


THE Maravess oF RIPON asked, 
Whether the report was correct that it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to introduce a measure relat- 
ing to the Conservancy of Rivers in the 
present Session; and, if so, whether it 
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would be brought in in that or the 

other House of Parliament. It was ex- 

ceedingly necessary for the interests of 
those concerned that the subject should 

be fully discussed; he therefore hoped 

it would be introduced at as early a date, 
as possible. 

THe Duxze or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: The report to which the 
noble Marquess alludes is quite correct. 
The Government have in course-of pre- 
paration a Bill to deal with this im- 
portant subject, which, as the noble 
Marquess is aware, is a very difficult 
one. I hope, at no distant period, to 
have the honour of introducing that Bill 
to your Lordships’ notice. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Seven 
o’ clock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 17th February, 1879. 


MINUTES. ] — Pustic Birts — Ordered—First 
Reading—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Order 
(Blackwater, Essex) * [76]; Patents for In- 
ventions * [77]; Parliamentary Elections and 
Corrupt Practices [78]; District Auditors * 
(79]; Employers’ Liability for Injuries to 
Servants * [80]. 

Second Reading—Habitual Drunkards [47]. 

Committee—Bankers’ Books (Evidence) * [65]— 
R.P.; Racecourses (Metropolis) [48]—r.P. 


QUESTIONS. 


— Oo — 


PRISONS ACT—KIRKDALE GAOL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD gave Notice that on 
Friday he would ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he was aware that printed 
rules were recently sent to the county 
gaol at Kirkdale, purporting to come 
from the Commissioners of Prisons, 
which contained, among other things, 
that women prisoners should be put on 
the treadmill, and whether such hard 
labour had not been for many years 
held to be unfit for women ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped the 
House would permit him to answer the 
Question at once. He understood that 
in preparing the Papers referred to, 
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which were abstracts of the Prison 
Rules, orders had been issued to keep 
the male and female prisoners distinct. 
And in the copy that was sent to be 
printed the rules were word for word 
the same, except the portion relating to 
females. This was a mistake, and their 
being circulated to Kirkdale and other 
prisons arose, as he understood, by one 
of the clerks sending them out before 
they had been revised by the Commis- 
sioners. He need not say that the error 
had been immediately corrected. 


Clergy Co-operative 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE DEFINI- 
TIVE TREATY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OTWAY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the so-called Definitive Treaty 
between Russia and Turkey has been 
or will be officially communicated by 
the contracting Powers to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; and, as to an 
alleged stipulation concerning an in- 
demnity of eight hundred and two and 
a half million francs, claimed by Russia, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government ad- 
hered to the statements of Lord Salis- 
bury in his Despatch inclosing copy of 
the Treaty of Berlin, viz. : 

“That it results from these declarations, that 
Turkey is not internationally bound, and 
cannot be compelled to pay any portion of the 
indemnity until the claims of all the creditors 
of loans anterior to the war have been paid in 
full ?”’ 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I have to state 
that no official copy of the Treaty 
between Turkey and Russia has been 
communicated to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. [Mr. Orway: Orwill be? ] I am not 
able to state whether any copy will becom- 
municated. With regard to the second 
Question, the best answer that I can give 
is to quote the formal declaration of 
Prince Gortchakoff, recorded in the Pro- 
tocols of Berlin. In the 11th Protocol, 
when the subject of the indemnity was 
under consideration, there is the follow- 
ing entry :— 

“Prince Gortchakoff repeats that the in- 


demnity of war will not affect the interests of 
the creditors of the Porte.’’ 


CLERGY CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. BLAKE asked Mr. Attorney 


General, If his attention has been called 
to the prospectus of the newly-formed 


Mr. Assheton Cross 


{COMMONS} 
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‘Clergy Co-operative Association (Li- 
mited),”” which provides for the carry- 
ing on by the clergy of various trades, 
including grocery, tobacco, wines, spirits, 
hosiery, tailoring, church furniture, &c., 
and if the Law Officers of the Crown 
are of opinion that such trading for 
profit on the part of the clergy is 
legal ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Jonun Ho.ker): Sir, my attention has 
been called to the prospectus of the 
newly-formed ‘‘ Clergy Co-operative As- 
sociation (Limited), and I have made 
inquiries with a view to ascertain the 
constitution of the association and the 
object it is designed to accomplish. I 
find that the association is, in fact, a 
company with limited liability, estab- 
lished under the Joint-Stock Com- 
panies’ Act, and in this company there 
are, or are intended to be, a large 
number of shareholders, some clergy- 
men and others laymen. The objects 
which the association is designed to 
carry out are, I am informed, to procure 
a supply of necessary commodities, such 
as tobacco, church furniture, and the 
other articles referred to in the Ques- 
tion, of good quality, and at a fair and 
reasonable price; to establish a refresh- 
ment room; and generally to provide 
temporal comforts for the members of 
the society. Now, Sir, such being the 
constitution of the association and the 
objects intended to be carried out by it, 
I cannot regard it as in any way a com- 
bination organized for the purpose of 
effecting any unlawful purpose, or any 
lawful purpose by unlawful means. It 
is, therefore, not illegal by the Common 
Law. There remains, however, the 
question whether these reverend and 
very reverend gentlemen who are or 
may be members of the association will 
render themselves liable to punishment 
by the Ecclesiastical Courts for the 
offence of illegally trading. This is a 
question upon which I do not feel my- 
self-very competent to give an opinion; 
but my belief is that the gentlemen to 
whom I have referred will place them- 
selves in a position of safety if they do 
not act as directors or managers of the 
business, or personally officiate in the 
store. On this point, however, I would 
ask leave to refer the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Leominster to an Act of 
1838—viz., 1 & 2 Vict., c. 106, ss. 29 
and 381. 


Association. 
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COAL MINES—THE ABERCARNE EX- 
PLOSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he can give any information as to 
whether the Ebbw Vale Colliery Com- 
pany intend to make any further effort 
at present for the recovery of the two 
hundred and sixty bodies or thereby 
that yet lie in the Abercarne mine ; 
whether it be correct that there is no 
law existing at present to compel owners 
of mines or public works of any descrip- 
tion to make an outlay for the recovery 
of bodies, the lives of which may have 
been violently destroyed on their pre- 
mises; and, whether the Government 
intend to take any action which would 
compel employers to restore, if possible, 
the bodies of those that may have been 
killed in their works, to their rela- 
tives ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I was 
informed by the Inspector, on the 25th 
of December, that the Chairman of the 
Company had stated that they could not 
afford to carry on further the work of 
recovering the bodies. I at once wrote 
to the Company expressing my regret 
at their decision, and saying I was quite 
sure it would cause great dissatisfaction 
in the district, and be very painful to 
the relatives of those who had been lost 
in the accident, and urging them to do 
what they could to recover the bodies. 
They replied that they had already spent 
£10,000, at great risk to the colliers 
employed ; that to recover the bodies 
would take 12 or 18 months at £500 a- 
week; and that in justice to their consti- 
tuents they could not incur the expense. 
The Inspector says that, in his opinion, it 
would require about 12 months, at an 
expense of £25,000 or £30,000. I have 
written to the Inspector again to press 
the Company to see what more they can 
do; but I have no power by law to,com- 
pel them to proceed, or to furnish them 
with funds. All I can do is to press 
them, as I have done. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked if the Go- 
vernment, considering that there was no 
law on the subject, would take some 
action to compel the restoration of the 
bodies to the relatives? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I cannot 
bring in a Bill to compel any Company 
to spend money which they have not 
got. 








ISLAND OF CYPRUS—CHART OF SUR- 
VEYS.— QUESTION. 


Mr. DODSON asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether he will] 
cause to be placed in the Library or 
Reading Room of the House a chart 
showing the results of any surveys of 
Cyprus, and more particularly of the 
harbour and road of Famagusta, made 
since the occupation of the island by the 
British ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
that a chart of Cyprus would shortly be 
hung up in the Library, and Papers 
would be produced giving the results of 
the surveys. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, as he has announced the in- 
tention on the part of the Government 
to legislate on the subject of Joint Stock 
Banks, he will, in consideration of the 
great anxiety of those interested in those 
Banks, take the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity of introducing the Bill, or at least 
of making public the main features of 
the proposed legislation ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am quite aware of the 
interest on this subject. I am sorry I 
cannot at this moment answer the hon. 
Gentleman’s Question ; but I hope to be 
in a position to do so next week if he 
will put it again. 


RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND PREVEN- 
TION OF FLOODS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL asked the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to deal this Session with 
the question of River Conservancy and 
the Prevention of Floods; and, if so, 
whether by a separate measure distinct 
from the County Boards Bill ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the Lord President would be- 
fore long introduce in the other House 
a measure dealing with the question re- 
ferred to by the hon. Gentleman. It 
would be quite distinct from any mea- 
sure relating to County Boards, 
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PRINCE VICEROY OF IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether there 
is any, and, if so, what foundation for 
the report put forward in several Eng- 
lish and Irish newspapers, supporters of 
the Government policy, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers have resolved upon 
establishing a Royal residence in Ire- 
land, and that His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught is to succeed the 
Duke of Marlborough as permanent 
Prince Viceroy of Ireland ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, Iam not aware of any foun- 
dation for the report to which the hon. 
Gentleman refers. I may add that Iam 
not in the confidence of the English and 
Irish newspapers which he mentions. 


TRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION— 
LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Tue O’DONOGHUE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If the House is 
to consider it as finally settled that the 
Government will not deal this Session 
with the question of University Educa- 
tion in Ireland ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, Sir; the Government have 
decided not to deal with the question 
this Session. 


TURKEY—FINANCIAL REFORM—M. DE 
TOCQUEVILLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
Government has any information re- 
garding a project propounded to the 
Porte by the Marquis de Tocqueville 
and others, for the reform of the finances 
of Turkey, with large powers over the 
Turkish revenues; how far such project 
would, if adopted, interfere with the 
provisions of the Anglo - Turkish Con- 
vention; and, whether Papers on the 
subject will be promptly laid upon the 
Table ? 

Tae CHANCELLORor tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I understand from my noble 
Friend the Foreign Secretary that he 
has this morning received communica- 
tion of the project to which the hon. 
Gentleman refers. But it has been re- 
ceived in a confidential despatch, and he 
is not aware that he has authority to 
publish it. 


{COMMONS} 
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COPYRIGHT BILL—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked the Post- 
master General, Whether the Govern- 
ment intend to introduce a Copyright 
Bill this Session; and, whether it will 
embrace all the subjects of Copyright? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, the Government intended to intro- 
duce a Copyright Bill this Session deal- 
ing with all the subjects defined as sub- 
jects of Copyright in the Report of the 
Royal Commissioners. 

Mr. E. JENKINS stated that he 
should ask leave to withdraw his own 
Bill, in order that the passage of the 
Government Bill might not be in any 
way obstructed. 


THIBET—CHUNG-KING.—QUESTION. 


Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can lay upon the 
Table of the House any Report made 
by the Consular Officer sent, in accord- 
ance with a separate article to the Chefoo 
Convention, on a mission of exploration 
to Thibet; also the Reports made by 
Mr. Vice Consul Baber on the capabili- 
ties of Chung-King for trade; and, 
whether it is intended to open Chung- 
King as a place of general trade. 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, no Mission has 
yet been sent to Thibet, and Mr. Baber 
has up to the present sent in no Report 
upon trade at Chung-King, though one 
may be expected before long. Nothing 
has therefore as yet been decided as to 
the opening of Chung-King to general 
trade. 


THE LUNACY LAW—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he can now state whether it, is the inten- 
tion of Government to introduce a Bill 
to amend the Lunacy Law during the 
present Session of Parliament ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the subject of the consolidation 
of the Lunacy Law was one which, in 
the opinion of the Government, ought 
to be taken up. There were other 
points of law requiring careful con- 
sideration, and probably they might be 
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dealt with at the same time. He would 
put himself in communication with the 
Commissioners on the subject. e 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
ARTILLERY REINFORCEMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


GenERAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
(for Sir Henry Havetock) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he will consider the advisability of pro- 
viding the batteries of Royal Artillery 
now proceeding to the Cape for service 
with a heavier gun than the light steel 
seven-pounder ? 

CotonEL STANLEY : Sir, the heaviest 
gun at present in use at the Cape is a 
7-pounder, with a Oolonial carriage. 
As a matter of fact, the only demand 
I can trace for any other kind of gun 
has been for one of even less weight. 
But, in order to be on the safe side, one 
of the batteries under orders for the 
Cape will take out the 9-pounders with 
which it is armed ; and, if these are not 
wanted, they will be left in store on 
their arrival. 


ARMY (INDIA)— SERVICE IN INDIA. 
QUESTION. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he can be 
so good as to explain what arrangements 
have been made for maintaining a 
sufficient supply of seasoned soldiers in 
India now that long service recruit- 
ment for the Infantry has been discon- 
tinued ? 

CotoneL STANLEY: Sir, this ques- 
tion has been a subject of discussion for 
a long time. In October last I was en- 
abled to cause an Army Circular to be 
issued to this effect—that men who have 
enlisted for six years’ service with the 
Colours who are now under orders, or 
may hereafter be required for service in 
India, and who have completed no less 
than three years of their first term of 
service, may extend their period with 
the Colours to nine years on the under- 
standing that, in the event of their 
battalions being ordered home, they 
may be transferred to another corps 
or battalion to complete the term. Of 
course, they are not to be transferred 
without their own consent. 
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SOUTH AFRICA— THE ZULU WAR— 
THE NATIVE INDIAN ARMY. 


QUESTION. 


Smrk GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government contemplate 
employing any portion of the Native 
Indian Army in Africa ? 

Coronet STANLEY: No, Sir; it is 
at present not intended to employ any 
— of the Native Indian Army in 

outh Africa? 


TURKEY—TREATY OF BERLIN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the text of a French 
Circular Despatch, bearing date Oc- 
tober 21, and relating to the carrying 
out of the suggestions adopted by the 
Berlin Congress for settlement of the 
Greek-Turkish differences is correctly 
given in ‘‘ The Times” of January 10; 
whether, in the event of such Despatch 
having been received, he will lay it 
without delay upon the Table; and, 
whether he will at the same time com- 
municate the reply of Her Majesty’s 
Government to that French Despatch ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Yes, Sir; the text of 
the French despatch given by Zhe Times 
is correct in all material points. As 
negotiations are still in progress, it is 
not possible, at any rate at present, to 
lay Papers on the Table. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSION—EX- 
PENSES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HERMON asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If he will inform 
the House what has been the total cost 
of the Railway Commission during the 
four years it has been in existence, 
including salaries of Commissioners, 
clerks, offices, stationery, and any other 
expenses incurred by such Commission, 
and the number of cases submitted to 
their decision ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, we have 
been in communication with the Rail- 
way Commission on the subject of my 
hon. Friend’s Question, and I shall be 
happy to give him a Return, stating the 
facts which he desires to know, if he 
will move for it, 
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CHINA—THE CHEFOO CONVENTION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he has any objection to lay upon the 
Table a Copy of the Minutes of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for 
India which refer to the Chefoo Con- 
vention, and a Copy of the opinions of 
Members of the Council on the subject, 
if any such were put on record ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The negotia- 
tions with the Chinese Government with 
respect to the Chefoo Convention are 
still going on; and, therefore, it will be 
impossible at present to lay upon the 
Table the Papers asked for by the hon. 
Member. 


AFGHANISTAN—EXPENSES OF MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. FAWCETT asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether a Bill 
will be introduced to give effect to the 
proposal to advance £2,000,000, free of 
interest, from the English Exchequer 
to the Indian Government towards the 
expenses of the Afghan war; and, if so, 
when the Bill will be brought in ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think it is possible that 
some little misapprehension may exist 
on this subject. It is not intended to 
make any advance to the Indian Go- 
vernment at the present moment on 
account of the expenses of the Afghan 
War. I merely intimated to the House, 
on a previous occasion, that it is possible 
that some such proposal may be made. 
Such a proposal, however, if made at 
all, will not be brought before the House 
until after the statement in reference to 
the Indian Budget has been made, and 
that statement will not be made until 
towards the close of the present month. 
The proposal, if made, will not have 
reference to the service of the current 
financial year, but to the service of the 
next financial year. I shall, therefore, 
probably not have occasion to bring it 
before the House until the Budget time. 
Of course, it will take the form of a Bill, 
and be subject to discussion in this 
House. 

Mr. FAWCETT gave Notice that he 
would call attention to the injurious 
effect likely to be produced both on the 
finances of England and India if such a 
form of contribution was carried out. 
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AFGHANISTAN—THE WAR—ALLEGED 
MASSACRE IN KHOST.—QUESTION. 


“Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If he has 
seen in the ‘‘Standard”’ of the 10th a 
letter from its correspondent giving a 
detailed account of the way in which 
General Roberts is carrying fire and 
sword into Khost, the substance of which 
is that after one day of fighting, in which 
our loss was, besides three camel drivers, 
only two men killed and four wounded, 
after the fighting was over, and ap- 
parently without any attempt to learn 
whether the enemy belonged to the 
neighbourhood or came from a distance, 
General Roberts issued an order that the 
numerous villages should be “ looted,” 
and ‘‘ when the time for looting had 
expired,theorder for burning was given,” 
and ‘‘in ten minutes as many villages 
were in a blaze;” that during the day 
the Dragoons were ordered, in charging, 
to take no prisoners; that, after the 
fighting, some ninety prisoners were 
taken into camp from one of the villages, 
not by the Dragoons, and tied together 
with ropes, and on their making some 
attempt to escape they were set upon, 
and many of them were slaughtered in 
their bonds, the letter saying, 

“The scene of this tragedy was appalling. 
The dead, the living, the dying, and the wounded, 
were still tied together, and all were lying 
huddled up in one confused mass of bodies;” 
if Government have any information as 
to the truth of this account; and, if 
General Roberts was sent to Khost with 
orders consistent with the statement in 
the Viceroy’s Proclamation that we had 
no quarrel with the Sirdars or people of 
Afghanistan, and would not willingly 
injure or interfere with them ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, I have read 
the Report in Zhe Standard of the opera- 
tions in the Khost Valley. We have not 
yet received any official Report from Gene- 
ral Roberts on the subject; but in a 
telegram to the Viceroy of India, on the 
8th of January, he says—. 

“Enemy collected in considerable strength 
yesterday, almost surrounding the camp. Night 
attack was evidently intended, so I thought it 
advisable to take the initiative, and about noon 
marched out in three small columns. Result 
was most successful.’’ 


And then he describes the operations 
very briefly. On the 10th of January he 


| telegraphed :— 
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“Your Excellency may rest assured that 
every care is taken to secure safety of camp 
followers, and that no undue severity has been 
or will be exercised in our dealings with the 

ple. The result of our short sojourn in 

uram is more satisfactory than I could have 
hoped, and the punishment inflicted here on the 
7th inst. was not more than the occasion deserved, 
and the safety of the force necessitated. Every- 
thing is quieting down now, and I hope we shall 
have no more trouble. Had I been Jess prompt 
it might have been different.” 


And on the 138th he adds— 


‘The people have had a severe lesson. But 
as they are being treated with the greatest 
kindness and consideration, they are rapidly 
becoming reassured.” 


As to the details mentioned by the cor- 
respondent of Zhe Standard, I must ask 
the House to suspend its judgment until 
we receive General Robert’s Report; 
but, although our forces have been much 
exposed to marauding attacks, I have 
reason to think that General Roberts is 
as anxious as anyone could be to inflict 
as little punishment for such outrages as 
is consistent with justice and with secu- 
rity. 


ISLAND OF CYPRUS—THE LAW OF 
ENGLAND.—QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY JAMES asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he would state to the House, 
whether any Ordinance has been pub- 
lished in Cyprus by virtue of which the 
Law of England will be administered to 
hybrid subjects in that island; and, if 
so, the date of such Ordinance; if such 
Ordinance has been published, what 
Law was administered in Cyprus prior 
to its publication and since its occupa- 
tion by English troops ; to what law are 
the Christian people of other nations re- 
siding in Cyprus now subjected; do Her 
Majesty’s Government claim to exclude 
the jurisdiction of other States over their 
own subjects in Cyprus; and, whether 
an English barrister was by the High 
Commissioner refused permission to 
appear on behalf of an English subject 
in a Court of Justice in Cyprus without 
the permission of the Turkish Minister 
of Justice ; and, if so, whether such re- 
fusal meets with the approval of Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Yes, Sir, a temporary 
Ordinance has been passed by the Legis- 
lative Council of Cyprus establishing a 
High Court. In that High Court jus- 
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tice will be administered in accordance 
with the law of England, as far as cir- 
cumstances will admit, and this Court 
will exercise jurisdiction over British 
subjects and foreigners. The Ordi- 
nance was made on December 21 last, 
and will be laid upon the Table of 
the House. With regard to the next 
Question, the law administered in 
Cyprus prior to the publication of this 
Ordinance was that embodied in the 
Ottoman Codes ; but provision has been 
made for the attendance of the British 
Commissioners at the trial of all civil 
and criminal cases to see that justice is 
done. As to the third and fourth Ques- 
tions, the answer I have given to the first 
Question will answer generally both of 
them ; but I must also say that it would 
be unsatisfactory to give a summary of 
the exact state of things under the new 
law in answer to a Question. As to the 
last Question, an English barrister was 
refused permission to appear in a Court 
of Justice on the ground that, according 
to the Turkish law, it is necessary that 
the advocates practising in these Courts 
should submit themselves to the regu- 
lations of the Ministry of Justice. That 
decision was arrived at by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, and under the circumstances 
his conduct has been approved of by 
Her Majesty’s Government. But I may 
ald that before the High Court, now 
established under a temporary law, 
barristers will be able to practise pro- 
vided always they are duly qualified. 
I may also mention that the measures 
which have hitherto been taken to 
secure the proper adininistration of jus- 
tice in the Island are of a temporary 
character, and a comprehensive scheme 
of judicial reform and re-organization is 
now receiving the careful consideration 





of Her Majesty’s Government. 





Str HENRY JAMES asked, Whether 
the hon. Gentleman would answer more 
explicitly the fourth Question, with re- 
ference to the jurisdiction of other 
States ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the Ordinance 
which has just been passed has not yet 
come into operation, nor am I aware 
that it has been published. All I can 
say is that it has been passed by the 
Legislative Assembly simply. At pre- 
sent Her Majesty’s Government have 
not seen it in the form in which it has 
been passed. I am sorry that I cannot 
answer the Question more definitely, 
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and I must refer the hon. and learned 
Member to the Ordinance itself, which 
will be in the hands of hon. Members 
shortly. 


INDIAN COINAGE ACT—THE CUR- 
RENCY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOSCHEN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he will under- 
take that no changes shall be made in 
the regulations affecting the Currency of 
India without Parliament having the 
opportunity of discussing them prior to 
their coming into force ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
is no doubt aware that under the Indian 
Coinage Acts the Governor General in 
Council has the power of regulating the 
details of the currency without fresh 
legislation ; and, therefore, I cannot give 
so large an undertaking as the right hon. 
Gentleman desires. I have communi- 
cated with the Secretary of State for 
India, who has authorized me to state 
that should any radical change be 
adopted while Parliament is sitting, he 
will take care that Parliament shall have 
the opportunity of expressing its opinion 
on the matter before it finally comes into 
force. 


GAS COMPANIES—THE ELECTRIC 
LIGHT — LEGISLATION.— QUESTION. 


Sr WILFRID LAWSON (for Sir 
Joun Lussock) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to bring in any gene- 
ral measure with reference to the Gas 
Companies in case the electric light 
should be perfected for general use ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or trnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no general measure in con- 
templation of that character. I under- 
stand from the Chairman of Ways and 
Means that he proposes to refer various 
Private Bills that have been introduced 
this Session to one strong Committee, 
who shall consider the whole question. 


ARMY (INDIA)—INCREASED EXPENSES. 
QUESTION. 
GeverRaL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 


‘asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the application for the consider- 


Mr. Bourke 
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able additions to the garrison of India 
in the form of extra batteries, regiments, 
and battalions, in excess of the numbers 
in the Estimates of the current.year, was 
concurred in by the Council of India; 
and, whether India is to bear the cost of 
this increase in the European force, as 
also for the cost of the Native troops 
specially raised for the frontier opera- 
tions ? 

Tax CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE.- 
QUER: Sir, I understand that tele- 
grams passed in October last between 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
for India on the subject of retaining in 
India certain batteries of Royal Artillery 
which would in the ordinary course have 
come home in the winter. It was de- 
cided that two batteries should be so 
detained, and that three garrison bat- 
teries be sent out instead of two horse 
batteries which otherwise would have 
gone. These telegrams, | am informed, 
were submitted in the usual course for 
the information of the Council; but the 
proposals were not formally laid before 
the Council for approval. I am not 
aware whether any distinction will be 
made between one class of expenditure 
and another. 


SPAIN—THE “LARK” AND THE 
“OCTAVIA.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any likelihood 
of a settlement of the claims against 
the Spanish Government arising out of 
the seizure of the ‘‘ Lark” and the 
‘‘Octavia’’; and, whether there is any 
objection to laying the Correspondence 
in both cases upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. BOURKE: The Spanish Go- 
vernment has adhered to its refusal to 
give compensation in the case of the 
Lark; and, in view of the conflicting 
nature of the evidence in the case, Her 
Majesty’s Government do not feel justi- 
fied in pressing the claim any further. 
I have no objection to lay the Papers on 
the Table, except that they are very 
voluminous. If any hon. Members wish to 
see them they are quite at their disposal. 
With regard to the Octavia, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have reason to hope 
that a satisfactory solution will be arrived 
at between the two Governments; but, 
as the matter is still under discussion, I 
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do not think it would be desirable to 
present Papers to Parliament at present 
upon this subject. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL, DUBLIN UNIVER- 
SITY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PLUNKET asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether, having 
regard to the Report of the Dublin 
University Commission (1878), Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is prepared to make 
any proposals with a view to the future 
management and support of the Divi- 
nity School, connected with Trinity 
College, and the University of Dublin? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
that the subject referred to was now 
engaging the attention of the Govern- 
ment, and if his hon. Friend will kindly 
repeat his Question in a week’s time 
he hoped to be able to answer it. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE GRAND 

DUCHESS OF HESSE (PRINCESS ALICE). 

HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS 
OF 16TH DECEMBER, 1878. 


Tae VICE CHAMBERLAIN or HER 
MAJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD (Viscount 
Barrincton) reported Her Majesty’s 
Answer to the Address [16th December 
1878], as followeth :— 


I thank you sincerely for your loyal and 
dutiful Address, and especially for the affectionate 
expression of your condolence with me on the loss 
of My beloved Daughter. 

It is highly gratifying to Me to feel assured of 
the interest which you take in everything that 
concerns Me and My Family, and of your loyalty 
to My Throne, as well as your attachment to My 
Person. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE PAPERS. 
QUESTION. 

Tuz Marevress or HARTINGTON 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether care would be taken that the 
Papers on the South African Question 
should be presented to Members of 
Parliament as soon as possible? In 
explanation, he might state that he un- 
derstood the Papers which had been 
presented to most hon. Members that 
(Monday) morning were in possession 
of the Press on Saturday morning, and 
not only so, but copies of them were 
seen in some of the clubs, 
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be some convenience in the Papers 
being sent to the Press; but he thought 
care should be taken that they should 
be in the hands of Members of Parlia- 
ment as soon. It was only fair that 
such information should be communi- 
cated to hon. Members at the earliest 
possible date. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rot EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that matter should 
be attended to. He was not aware that 
what the noble Marquess described had 
oceurred, and he hardly supposed that 
his right hon. Friend the Colonial Se- 
cretary, who was not then in his place, 
could have known of it. But the Go- 
vernment would do what they could to 
put such Papers as soon as possible in 
the hands of Members. He understood 
that another batch of Papers were to be 
laid on the Table in the course of a 
week or so, and they would, no doubt, 
be printed and distributed as quickly as 
possible. 


MOTIONS. 


—o Non 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Orders of the Day be postponed 
until after the Notice of Motion relating to the 
Business of the House.”’—(M*r. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
sufficient Notice had not been given of 
the Resolutions which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed to submit to 
the House with reference to the Business 
of the House to enable hon. Members 
to deal satisfactorily with the subject 
that night. An opportunity had not 
been given for placing Amendments on 
the Paper; and, therefore, if they went 
on with the debate that evening, they 
would have to discuss proposals of the 
greatest importance which they had not 
seen until they were suddenly sprung 
upon them. It was desirable that more 
time should be given for their considera- 
tion. On Committees of this kind the 
Government of the day was always 
very largely represented. There were 
originally five right hon. Gentlemen on 
a Committee of 15; and when the Com- 
mittee was increased to 17, it included 
only three independent Members of the 
Opposition sitting below the Gangway. 
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All of these latter differed from the 
Report, which, therefore, did not come 
before the House with the weight which 
it would possess had it been unani- 
mously adopted. There were other 
reasons for postponing the considera- 
tion of these Resolutions of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Many hon. 
Members were of opinion that they 
ought to be discussed in a Committee of 
the Whole House rather than in the 
House itself, with the Speaker in the 
Chair. No doubt the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who was Chairman of the 
Select Committee, and whose own Re- 
solutions many of these were, must take 
the leading partin the discussions; and 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
to speak as often as he pleased in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. Besides, 
it would be more in accordance with 
precedent that Notice should be given 
of Amendments; and for this reason, 
also, it was desirable that the considera- 
tion of the question should be post- 
poned. The original proposals laid be- 
fore the Select Committee had not been 
published with the evidence, and were 
not in the possession of the House. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
noble Lord the Leader of the Opposition, 
and the Members for Chester, Sand- 
wich, North Warwickshire, Glasgow, 
and Cambridge University all sub- 
mitted schemes, which, if the Resolu- 
tions were proceeded with to-night, 
would probably be proposed in the shape 
of Amendments. Sufficient time ought, 
therefore, to be given to enable those 
Gentlemen to place their Amendments 
on the Paper. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: I must 
second the appeal made by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke). A discussion 
of this sort is a delicate and difficult 
one ; it is far more wide-reaching than, 
perhaps, anyof usimagine. Therefore, 
it ought to be entered upon not only 
with calmness, but without any possible 
feeling of grievance. This first pro- 
posal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
goes much further than those who have 
not studied this subject can have any 
idea of, for it indirectly affects our pro- 
ceedings on all days. There were various 
proposals submitted to the Select Com- 
mittee for altering our Rule of Monday 
Supply. Some restricted the liberties 
of hon. Members more than others. For 
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reasons that may be perfectly right, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer selected, 
and induced the Committee to adopt, an 
extreme proposal — that one which 
limited the independence of hon. Mem- 
bers the most. This extreme proposal 
the right hon. Gentleman has embodied 
in his first Resolution. I think, there- 
fore, we have a claim for ample time. 
I was one of the few Members present 
before Christmas, when an interlocutory 
debate on the question was unexpectedly 
started by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate). On 
that occasion, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gave the ordinary stereotyped 
intimation that Resolutions upon the 
Business of the House would be brought 
forward during the Session; but cer- 
tainly it did not occur to me, or to any- 
one else, that that promise would be re- 
deemed by taking the very earliest pos- 
sible opportunity of doing so. As my 
hon. Friend (Sir Charles W. Dilke) says, 
the Notice of these Resolutions is so 
short that hon. Members have not had 
a fair chance of placing Amendments on 
the Paper, for they had only Friday. 
Three or four hon. Members, myself 
amongst the number, have put Amend- 
ments down; but the House generally 
has not had an opportunity of studying 
these Resolutions and _ considering 
Amendments. For my own part, I con- 
fess that, instead of reading more 
pious books on Sunday, my attention 
during much of yesterday was bestowed 
upon the Blue Book. It is idle to 
say that that Blue Book appeared be- 
fore the close of last Session. Practi- 
cally, Members are not expected to take 
up a past Session’s Blue Book till the 
consideration of the matters contained 
in it approaches; while our duty has 
lately led us rather to study those re- 
lating to Afghanistan, to Turkey, and, 
unhappily, to South Africa. Under 
these circumstances, would it not be only 
fair, as a matter of equity, to give us a 
little more than from Friday morning to 
Monday evening to study these Resolu- 
tions, and not so long as that for the 
Amendments upon them? I trust that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
assent to the suggestion of my hon. 
Friend (Sir Charles W. Dilke), and not 
send us into the discussion with a sense 
of something like irritation. 
Mr.MITCHELL HENRY said, he was 
very anxious to support his hon, Friend 
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the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke). They were now in probably the 
last Session of the present Parliament ; 
at any rate, it could be hardly denied 
that they were approaching the period 
when the present Parliament would 
expire by lapse of time. It must be 
remembered that this Committee was 
appointed chiefly in consequence of 
some occurrences which took place 
during the last Session, and in which 
some of his hon. Colleagues were sup- 
posed to be concerned. The changes 
which had been made of late years in 
the procedure of the House had been 
all in one direction—that of curtailing 
the rights of discussion. One by one 
the opportunities for free discussion had 
been cut away. It was not many years 
ago that hon. Members in presenting a 
Petition had an opportunity of debate 
upon that Petition. That was one of 
their most valuable privileges. It was, 
however, abolished in consequence of 
the pressure of time. Of course, it was 
natural that the Government in power 
and those who were on the front Op- 
position Bench should support the pre- 
sent proposal; but if there were suffi- 
cient reasons why the Rules should be 
altered, he submitted that those reasons 
ought to be laid before the Members of 
the House. What was the case? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made his 
statement on Thursday last, and he pre- 
faced it by saying that he was going to 
lay on the Table some Resolutions in re- 
gard to the Business of the House. He 
believed most hon. Members were disap- 
pointed in the statement of the legisla- 
tive measures proposed, and on the Fri- 
day another statement—most important 
to the people of Ireland, whose liberties 
were at stake—was made; but these 
Resolutions did not appear before the 
House until last Friday. Was it fair to 
expect hon. Members to have posted 
themselves on this subject in that short 
time? It was not like an ordinary Blue 
Book placed on the Table of the House. 
The whole of the evidence and the whole 
of this Report was of an entirely techni- 
cal character, to form an opinion upon 
which required a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the Rules of the House and 
the Rules which formerly governed the 
House. He had no hesitation in saying 
that if these Resolutions were passed 
they would strike a blow at the liberties 
of the people of this country, and that 
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therefore they ought to have a discus- 
sion on the general principles governing 
the case. The Resolutions ought to be 
taken as a whole, and read in connec- 
tion with the other Resolutions sub- 
mitted to the Committee, and the kind 
of questions which had been asked in 
Jommittee, and they ought to be con- 
sidered carefully in order to know what 
was the direction of the mind of those 
who asked questions in the Commit- 
tee. He did not understand, also, why 
evidence given before the Committee 
should be struck out. It was occasion- 
ally done, he believed ; but not in matters 
of this kind. He strongly objected to 
the postponement of the Orders of the 
Day in order that the Government 
might get an advantage in Supply. 
Everybody must know that these Reso- 
lutions would take a very long time to 
consider; that they would be opposed 
by some hon. Members; and that ad- 
ditional Amendments to those on the 
Paper would be added to by others; 
and he therefore suggested that it 
would be better for the Government to 
give a week’s Notice of what they de- 
sired todo. It would be conducive to 
the good feeling existing between the 
Government and the House if they 
would agree to a postponement. If 
these Resolutions were carried as they 
stood, hon. Members would be more 
and more deprived of the opportunities 
of vindicating the privileges of the 
people—the chief object for which they 
were sent there. The principal Business 
of that House was not to pass Bills and 
to vote money to the Government; but 
that they should speak out what was 
in their minds as the Representatives of 
the people. He hoped these attempts 
to fetter discussion and to restrict the 
liberties of private Members would not 
receive the sanction of the House. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, however spe- 
cious and plausible the reasons for delay 
urged by hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway on both sides, he hoped the 
Government would not be prevailed upon 
to set aside the Business which the 
House was called upon to discuss. For 
two or three years past, the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate) had repeatedly pressed on the Go- 
vernment that the time had come for 
appointing a Committee to sit on the 
Business of the House. In 1877 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said the 
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time had come for the appointment of 
a Committee, and last year it was ap- 
pointed. On the 24th of January last 
year his right hon. Friend moved 
for the appointment of a Committee, 
and the House agreed to it with- 
out a dissentient voice. A good deal of 
consideration was given as to the Gen- 
tlemen who should be selected, and on 
the 25th of February his right hon. 
Friend nominated the Members of the 
Committee. They sat from the 5th of 
April to the 5th of July, on the 6th they 
agreed to their Report, and the Report 
was presented to the House on the 8th 
of July. Seven months had since then 
elapsed, during which hon. Members 
had had plenty of opportunities for con- 
sidering the Report; and if they were 
not now prepared to make up their 
minds with reference to the subject, he 
would be glad to know when they would 
be ready to give an opinion upon it? 
It appeared to him one of the most un- 
reasonable requests that could be made 
to ask for further time for consideration. 
He urged the House, if it intended to 
do any Business this Session, to consider 
the Resolutions which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer called on them to take 
in hand. It was not, now the first week 
of February, but the third. On Thurs- 
day next the Government would intro- 
duce the new Military Code, which 
must be passed by the 25th of April. He 
would ask, therefore, whether there was 
any time to be lost? 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Chelsea had attributed to him the 
remark that when both front Benches 
above the Gangway agreed upon any- 
thing they were sure to be wrong. That 
was a somewhat sweeping remark, and 
he did not recollect having made it. But 
if, on the present occasion, the two front 
Benches concurred in approving the Re- 
solutions that were about to be sub- 
mitted to the House by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he was quite prepared 
to accept the responsibility of the ob- 
servation which the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea had attributed to 
him. The objections to proceeding with 
the discussion of the Resolutions were 
so strong that he hoped the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would yield to the 
appeal which had been made to him. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, there was no 
complaint against the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for putting his Resolutions 
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on the Paper at the very beginning 
of the Session. The complaint was that 
so extremely brief an interval was al- 
lowed between their appearance on the 
Paper and their proposed discussion, and 
that so little time was given for the 
preparation of Amendments. If they 
were driven to discuss the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s propositions now, 
many Amendments would have to be 
considered which were not in print, 
and the scope of which they could 
not, therefore, fairly appreciate. What 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
done had the appearance of taking the 
House by surprise, although he ace- 
quitted him of the intention of doing so. 
‘To allow time for Amendments, he urged 
there should be delay. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I would 
humbly represent to hon. Members that 
there is no real foundation for the alle- 
gation that the proposals made by the 
Government have taken the House by 
surprise. At the commencement of the 
Session before Christmas, I immediately 
put it to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that if the 
House believed with its Committee that 
it had not the time for its Business, that 
it lacked means for facilitating the Busi- 
ness of the House, it was most desirable 
that the alteration of its Rules should 
be considered, and, if approved, adopted 
at the commencement of the Session. 
This is no new subject. Having heard 
from the then Leader of the House, 
in 1875, that he was unwilling to sanc- 
tion the appointment of a Committee on 
the Public Business of the House, I 
proposed a Resolution upon this subject, 
on the 19th of February, 1875, now 
four years ago. Hon. Members will 
admit that this subject has been before 
them ever since. The circumstances, 
the history of the Sessions of 1876 and 
1877, or of that of the early part of last 
Session, cannot have passed from their 
recollection ; and though I admit, with 
the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry), that one duty of the 
House is to represent the feelings of the 
people, ask the House to remember that 
the progress of Public Business has been 
impeded during the last three Sessions. 
By proposing these Resolutions, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is only redeeming the 
pledge he gave when the House met 
before Christmas; and he has fulfilled 
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his promise at a time when it must 
be obvious to every hon. Member—who 
can recollect, as I do, former discussions 
and the adoption of Amendments in the 
Rules of the House—that it is essential 
to discuss and, if approved of, to adopt 
the Amendments of these Rules, for the 
proper conduct of Public Business, early 
in the Session. I am perfectly aware 
that some of these proposals appear to 
fetter the action of the non-official Mem- 
bers of the House. There is no hon. 
Member of the House who has shown 
greater dislike to coercion of this kind 
than I have; but I cannot conceal from 
myself that the course of legislation 
has been to centralize local administra- 
tion largely in the hands of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. The control of almost 
every branch of that which was formerly 
considered local administration—such as 
that of Prisons and Education — has 
been placed in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. Upon this Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters found a claim for more of the 
time of this House. I think it is politic 
to give Her Majesty’s Ministers more of 
our time, because otherwise the House 
could exercise no control over these 
spheres of administration’ which have 
been recently placed in the hands of 
the Government. No one would regret 
more than I do that any hon. Member 
should be taken by surprise ; but I do 
humbly submit that there are strong 
grounds for proceeding in this matter 
early in the Session. 

Mr. WALTER suggested that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might meet 
many of the difficulties which were felt 
by several hon. Members on both sides 
of the House if he would consent to have 
the Resolutions considered in Committee 
of the Whole House. It would other- 
wise, he believed, be impossible to dis- 
cuss them with that freedom which was 
necessary in dealing with proposals of 
such a nature. He made the sugges- 
tion, he might add, with less hesitation, 
because his experience in that House 
led him to arrive at a conclusion some- 
what different from some of his hon. 
Friends who sat on the Benches opposite 
with regard to the merits of the Reso- 
lutions. He was one of those who wasdis- 
posed to think that the facilities which at 
present existed for occasioning delay and 
obstructing the passing not only of Go- 
vernment measures, but Bills of every de- 
scription, were greater than was at all 
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expedient. He was, therefore, inclined 
to look favourably, on the whole, on 
proposals which would impose some re- 
strictions on those facilities; although 
when the Resolutions were brought for- 
ward he might have occasion to say a 
few words as to one or two points in 
which, in his opinion, they stood in 
need of amendment. But he, at all 
events, thought that in discussing Reso- 
lutions of such importance the utmost 
latitude and freedom should be allowed 
to every hon. Member; while the object 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had in view would, he believed, be fa- 
cilitated by bringing them forward in 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that if the objectof the hon. 
Member for Chelsea and those by whom 
he was supported was to put off altoge- 
ther the discussion of the Resolutions, 
the course which they had taken was 
perfectly intelligible, and one upon 
which it would be desirable to test the 
feeling of the House. If, however, they 
and the great majority of the House 
were of opinion that some alteration was 
required in the mode of conducting its 
Business, then the only question was 
whether the present was a convenient 
time for taking the discussion? Now, 
for his own part, he ventured to think 
that the House would lose all chance of 
being able definitely to discuss the 
Resolutions if it allowed the opportunity 
which offered itself that evening to pass. 
The House had hardly begun—had 
hardly yet got into the full play of its 
legislative work; and there was, there- 
fore, an opportunity that evening of dis- 
cussing a question which was of great 
interest and of importance in relation 
to the transaction of the whole Business 
of the House. He ventured to say that 
Members were quite as competent to 
proceed with the consideration of the 
question at the present time as they 
would be a fortnight hence. The Re- 
solutions were not of a startling charac- 
ter. If they had not been considered 
before there would have been some rea- 
son in saying that time was required for 
the purpose of studying and mastering 
them; but when Members observed what 
the Resolutions really were, they would 
find that there was only one that could 
be said to be at all of a novel character. 
And with regard tu that particular Re- 
solution, there would be no wish on the 
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part of the Government to press it for- 
ward unduly; but with respect to the 
first, second, and third Resolutions, if 
they had not been before them in pre- 
cisely the same words, they had, at all 
events, been several times before them 
in an analogous form. They had, there- 
fore, not only had a knowledge of their 
character and bearing, but they had had 
a certain amount of experience of how 
proposals of the kind before them were 
worked. The question had been con- 
sidered time after time; so that it was 
inconsistent with the recollection of the 
House for any Member to say that the 
House was taken by surprise by their 
introduction now. He altogether dis- 
claimed the sort of idea which seemed to 
be entertained by several) Members to 
the effect that there was an antagonism 
between the Government and the House 
in the matter, and that the Government 
were the natural enemies of the Oppo- 
sition and wished to gain an advantage 
over them. That was not a fair sugges- 
tion to make against the Governmeut. 
They were interested—as the whole 
House were interested—in getting the 
Business of the House properly con- 
ducted with economy of time, and ina 
manner most convenient to the Mem- 
bers. It was with the view of getting 
the Business so conducted that the Reso- 
lutions before them had been brought 
forward, containing, as they did, the 
best suggestions they could think of with 
that view; but, of course, it was open 
to any Member to make suggestions by 
way of Amendment upon them. They 
were perfectly able to discuss them as 
they stood; and he could see no advan- 
tage in going into Committee of the 
Whole House upon them. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was not sure, after the opinion 
which had been expressed as to the re- 
sult of the concurrence of those who sat 
on the two front Benches, that he would 
do much service in rising to support the 
course proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He must, however, say 
that, ingenious though the arguments 
of the hon. Member for Chelsea and 
others might be, they seemed to him to 
be outweighed by one or two practical 
considerations. ‘The first was that the 
House had absolutely nothing else to 
do that evening, and a large number of 
Members were prepared to enter into 
the discussion of the subject; and the 
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second that if hon. Members were pre- 
pared to take into consideration any 
alteration in the Rules and Forms of 
procedure it was desirable that that 
should be done at the earliest possible 
moment, so that the Resolutions might 
be dealt with on their own merits, and 
should not be introduced in the middle 
of the Session, when it might be urged 
that they had been brought forward 
with reference to some particular cir- 
cumstances. The first, he might add, 
and the most important of the Resolu- 
tions, related to Committee of Supply, 
and as Notice had been given that Com- 
mittee of Supply would be taken on 
Monday next—and it was impossible to 
blame the Government for seeking to 
enter on that important portion of the 
Business before them as soon as possible 
—it was, in his opinion, most desirable 
that any alteration made in that respect 
should be made before next week. 
These practical considerations appeared 
to him to be of greater importance than 
the arguments which had been urged in 
favour of delay. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA urged the 
advantages of having the Resolutions 
discussed in Committee, since it was de- 
termined to proceed at once with the 
consideration of them. In a discussion 
such as that which now engaged the 
House, where verbal Amendments con- 
stituted the chief Business, it would be 
almost impossible to understand the 
reasons for using particular words, if 
one were not to have the latitude of in- 








quiry and explanation consistent with 
the Rules of a Committee, but not so 
with the Rules of Debate in the House. 

Mr. GORST urged the same point, 
as otherwise it would be a case of Hob- 
son’s choice. The House must either 
accept the new Rules or rest content 
with those already in force. 

Mr. SYNAN complained that the 
course taken by the Government would 
deprive the House of the opportunity of 
considering Amendments on these Re- 
solutions, and hoped the Government 
would yet agree to consider them in 
Committee. In a_ week’s time they 
would be better able to give their opi- 
nion on the points raised by them. 

Mr. ONSLOW reminded the House 
that the Report of the Select Committee 
on Public Business was dated July 8, 
and that the Resolutions now before the 
House were a portion of those recom- 
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mended by the Committee. He was 
not himself in favour of the Resolu- 
tions; but he could not contend that 
the House had been taken by sur- 
prise. He should oppose every one of 
them except the 5th and 6th. For him- 
self, he thought that they required no 
further facilities for legislation; and 
that if the Government passed a Mutiny 
Bill and a Criminal Code Bill, besides 
the discussions that would take place on 
financial subjects, they would have done 
very well. He thought the Resolutions 
should be considered in Committee. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he must con- 
fess he was somewhat disappointed at 
the remarks of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He could quite understand 
that the Government was determined to 
pass these Resolutions in their entirety ; 
but if the Government were inclined to 
give the House a full and sufficient 
opportunity of considering the Resolu- 
tions—not with the alternative of accept- 
ing or rejecting them, but with the op- 
portunity, it might be, of making im- 
provements in them—then he must say 
he was disappointed that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not fallen in with 
the suggestion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), that the House should resolve 
itself into a Committee upon the Reso- 
lutions. He rose for the purpose of sub- 
mitting a formal Notice to the House, 
as an Amendment to the proposition of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 

“That this House will forthwith resolve 
itself into a Committee to consider the Reso- 
lutions of Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the Business of the House.” 

He even yet entertained the hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman would fa- 
vourably consider the Amendment. Of 
course, it was quite true that the hon. 
Member for Chelsea would be willing to 
throw the Resolutions over entirely, and 
he dared say there were other hon. 
Gentlemen who were of the same opi- 
nion. He hoped that those hon. Gen- 
tlemen would not hesitate to vote for 
going into Committee ; because it would 
be quite open to them—or to others who 
thought that due time had not been 
given for the consideration of the Reso- 
lutions—to move at once to report Pro- 
gress. But the point which struck him 
as one of considerable difficulty in read- 
ing the Blue Book, which they al] 
seemed to have been doing yesterday, 
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was this—He found himself placed in 
considerable difficulty from the fact that 
throughout the Blue Book references 
were made to important suggestions 
which were put before the Committee, 
but with which he was entirely unfa- 
miliar. The hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
was fully alive to the whole question, 
having sat upon the Committee ; and he 
(Mr. Rylands) was quite sure that no 
man could sit upon a Committee of that 
kind with greater advantage. Well, 
that hon. Gentleman was, of course, 
fully acquainted with the recommenda- 
tions which were made by the noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Hartington) and 
other influential Members of the Com- 
mittee, and which were printed for the 
use of Members, and which were re- 
ferred to continually in the examina- 
tion of witnesses, but which were not in 
the possession of the House. Now, he 
ventured to submit to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the other Members 
of the Committee that it would hardly 
be fair to ask those outside the Com- 
mittee, who were anxious to come to 
a deliberate and reasonable conclusion 
upon these recommendations, to decide 
without placing them in the position of 
having the full information which was 
in the hands of the Committee. He 
said, further, that he believed it would 
be most unfortunate if the House were 
to proceed with this Business to-night, 
unless they went into Committee, be- 
cause otherwise they would not have a 
full opportunity of discussing the points 
which might be brought before them. 
He was not very sure whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, having moved 
the postponement of the Orders of the 
Day, might not be called to Order for 
subsequently making a speech, on the 
technical objection that he ought not 
to speak twice. [Cries of “No!” ] He 
observed that the right hon. Gentleman 
shook his head, intimating that he was 
not out of Order; but, nevertheless, 
there was no Amendment before the 
House when he made his speech. Of 
course, they would none of them object 
to a speech from the right hon. Gentle- 
man. They were only too happy to 
hear him on the question, and the very 
arguments in favour of a Committee 
was that, while first one suggestion and 
then another might be made, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be able 
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to guide the House, by speaking as 
often as might be found necessary. He 
heped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not further oppose the Amend- 
ment. He would certainly carry it to a 
division; because he thought it only 
right that the House, by resolving itself 
into Committee, should deal with the 
Resolutions in a manner which was 
likely to secure their full and proper 
discussion. The hon. Member concluded 
by formally moving his Amendment. 

Mr. DILLWYN seconded the Amend- 
ment. He observed that the House 
should be very careful how it voted these 
proposals of the Government, which 
tampered with the rights of private 
Members, and which they had had no 
time to consider. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘¢this House will forthwith resolve itself into 
a Committee to consider the Resolutions of 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer on the Busi- 
ness of the House,’’—(Mr. Rylands,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. A. MILLS pointed out that they 
would be merely wasting time by pro- 
ceeding with the discussion of the pre- 
liminary question. The very fact that 
four Amendments to the Resolutions 
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had been put upon the Notice Paper 
was a proof that the matter was no sur- 
prise, but had been well considered by 
the Members of the House. 

Mr. DODSON observed, that Notice 
had been given of these Resolutions on 
Thursday. The Notice appeared on the 
Paper on Friday, and there had been 
ample time for considering what Amend- 
ments should be proposed. The pro- 
posals of the Government, moreover, 
were notabsolutely new. The principal 
one had been discussed several times 
before. During more than one Session 
they had had actual experience of the 
operation of this Rule, or of one closely 
resembling it. The difficulty of so pro- 
posing the first Amendment as not to 
exclude others was imaginary. As to the 
question whether the matter should be 
considered in the House or in Commit- 
tee, he pointed out that if it were con- 





sidered in Committee there would be | 
Mr. Rylands 
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this advantage—that hon. Members 
could speak more than once to the same 
question, and that the Mover could 
speak in defence of his own Resolution 
as often as he pleased. On the other 
hand, there would be no great difficulty 
in conducting the discussion in the 
House; because it would be open to 
every hon. Member to speak upon each 
proposition and upon each Amendment 
to each proposition. At the same time, 
if it would be more agreeable to hon. 
Members to take the discussion in Com- 
mittee, he thought it would be worth 
while for the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to make this concession. 

Mr. GORST thought that owing to 
the form of the Resolutions it would be 
better to postpone the discussion upon 
them. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
remarked that there was no real diffi- 
culty in the form of the Resolution, and 
it was a mistake to suppose that no 
Amendments could be introduced if the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Rylands) was negatived. The Speaker 
could put the Question that the word 
‘‘whenever”’ in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s Resoluticns stand part of 
the Question, aud if that was carried, 
any Amendments could be subsequently 
moved. If the House would only now 
consent to discuss the Amendment ac- 
tually before it, it would at least be de- 
cided whether or not the House was 
willing to make any alteration at all. 
That would be at least one step gained. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE explained 
that the Amendment was not so incon- 
sistent as it might seem, because his 
hon. Friend was obliged by the Forms 
of the House to insert in it the word 
‘‘ forthwith.”? That, however, could be 
remedied by the mode of putting the 
Question, and on that ground he should 
support the Amendment; but he gave 
Notice that he should move to report 
Progress, not in any factious sense, but 
with a view to testing the opinion of the 
House as to whether they should go on 
with the matter to-night or not. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to explain 
what the law of the matter was, because 
many hon. Members were puzzled by 
the conflicting explanations they had 
heard. 

Mr. ASSHETON thought it would 
be a great waste of time to discuss the 
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Resolutions in Committee of the Whole 
House, if they had afterwards to discuss 
them over again on the Report. The 
hon. Member for Exeter (Mr. A. Mills) 
observed that the fact that Notice of 
four Amendments had been given was 
proof that there had been time for put- 
ting Amendments on the Paper; but 
those Amendments related entirely to 
negative points. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, it 
appeared to him, from the discussion 
which had taken place, that nobody 
was prepared to deal satisfactorily with 
these Resolutions who had not had the 
advantage of sitting on the Select 
Committee. Even two Members of the 
Committee had pleaded for more time. 
What, then, was to be said for those 
who had not sat on the Committee at 
all? The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had 
pleaded for more time, and so had the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford 
Hope), who was a gentleman of un- 
doubted piety, and he had told them that 
he had been obliged to put aside his piety 
yesterday, in order to have a little time 
to read the Blue Book on this subject. 
These were features of the discussion 
which had impressed themselves very 
much upon him. If he looked down the 
list of those who wanted immediate dis- 
cussion, he found that it contained such 
Members as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion—no doubt two most distinguished 
Members of the House; but it should 
be remembered that they were Mem- 
bers of the Select Committee, and knew 
all that had taken place there, while 
other Members had not yet had an op- 
portunity to master what took place be- 
fore that Committee. The Resolutions 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intended to move were said to be for 
the purpose of facilitating Public Busi- 
ness ; but, in his opinion, they ought to 
be called Resolutions for the purpose of 
fettering public discussion. If their ob- 
ject was to get rid of Public Business 
and simply shelve and evade it, then he, 
for one, must say these Resolutions 
would accomplish the object. If an ad- 
journment took place, there would be 
an opportunity for hon. Members to put 
other Amendments on the Paper; and 
when the discussion took place on some 
future day, they would have an oppor- 
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tunity of ascertaining what was the col- 
lective wisdom of the House in refer- 
ence to the subject. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he should 
have been in favour, under ordinary 
circumstances, of taking the discussion 
on these Resolutions in Committee of the 
Whole House, but there would be no use 
in doing that to-night; because, as 
already had been pointed out, many hon. 
Gentlemen had not yet had an opportu- 
nity of considering the details of the 
subject, and therefore would not be pre- 
pared to go into those minute particu- 
lars which would be raised in Commit- 
tee. If they went into Committee now, 
there would, in his humble opinion, be 
a waste of time of the most stupendous 
character. He by no means wished to 
impute to the Government any delibe- 
rate intention to surprise the House. 
No doubt it was perfectly true that they 
had been generally acquainted with this 
neglect for a long time past; but they 
were not acquainted with these particn- 
lar Rules which the Government were 
to propose, and it was a surprise that 
they should be taken on this particular 
day. It was said the House had had 
sufficient time to consider the proposals 
of the Government because they were 
put on the Paper on Friday. But, as 
far as Friday was concerned, the Irish 
Members had to consider a matter of 
the weightiest importance to their own 
country, and they had not time on that 
day to consider these Resolutions ; and, 
therefore, he thought these were the 
strongest reasons for not going on with 
the discussion to-night. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK thought that 
the subject-matter of the Resolutions 
was so old that they might proceed to 
the discussion of them at once, and 
he should invite the House to endea- 
vour to do something to amend its pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the Re- 
solutions could not be considered in 
Committee without a great waste of 
time. He concurred, also, in urging on 
the House the fact that there had really 
been no time for giving Notice of 
Amendments. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
course proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was an attempt to curtail the 
opportunities of discussing grievances 
before going into Committee of Supply. 
The right hon. Gentleman had taken 
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care not to suggest anything in lieu of 
lost opportunities. 

Mr. O’CLERY said, he did not fear 
to state that the hurried discussion of 
the proposed Resolutions would excite 
feelings of indignation in the public 
mind throughout Ireland. It could not 
be disguised that those Resolutions were 
aimed directly at the curtailment of the 
privileges of the Irish Representatives. 
In taking this course, the Government 
was following out the policy of hostility 
to Ireland with which it initiated the 
present Session. On the first night the 
Government contemptuously abandoned 
the measure of Universjty Education, 
with which it had excited the hopes of 
the Irish people for months previously. 
The Borough Franchise Bill—a mea- 
sure of vast importance to Ireland—was 
overwhelmed by the sheer force of num- 
bers summoned from all parts of the 
country by the Conservative Whips. 
But not content with this, that very oc- 
casion, while the Irish Members were 
engaged in supporting the Franchise 
Bill, and were, in consequence, practi- 
eally precluded from giving Notice of 
Amendments, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer seized to fix to-night for his 
first attempt to stifle free speech in that 
House. And, accordingly, in pursuance 
of this policy of hostility, these Resolu- 
tions were to be forced upon them. He 
was sure every Irish Representative pre- 
sent would deem it his duty to give the 
proposals of the Government the most 
determined and sustained resistance. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would advert to one or 
two points which had been raised by 
hon. Members. He would not say any- 
thing about the point as to whether he 
was out of Order in speaking a second 
time, for he had not spoken a first time. 
He would assume that ft was the usual 
practice on making a Motion for the 
Mover to refrain from making a speech 
at the beginning, and to reserve any ob- 
servations he wished to make until after- 
wards. But, setting aside that, he 
wished to point out that two or three of 
his hon. Friends had been under a false 
impression as to the mode in which it 
would be necessary that the decision of 
the House should be taken upon the 
Resolutions as they were presented. 
His hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) thought it 


would be necessary for the Speaker to" 
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put the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) in such a 
form that if that Amendment should be 
rejected the first Resolution that he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had put 
upon the Paper must be accepted with- 
out any alteration; and he suggested 
that that difficulty could be got over if 
that question were raised in Committee 
instead of the Whole House. He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) appre- 
hended it could be raised either in Com- 
mittee or in the Whole House. He 
apprehended it would be in the power 
of the Speaker or of the Chairman of 
Committees to put a Question in such a 
way as to leave it open to any Member 
to move an Amendment upon it. If 
he was wrong in that opinion, the 
Speaker could correct him. It must be 
borne in mind, as pointed out by the 
hon. Member for Clitheroe (Mr. Asshe- 
ton), that Resolutions of this kind had 
to be reported; that there must be a 
second discussion on the Report; and 
that any number of Amendments could 
be moved over again on the Report. 
There was only one observation more 
which he wished to make, and that was 
that on the present occasion they were 
proceeding in the ordinary way, or at 
least in the spirit of the ordinary way 
of conducting the Business of the House. 
Monday was a day on which the Go- 
vernment had precedence for their Busi- 
ness. The particular Business. which 
the Government proposed to-day was 
the discussion of these Orders; and he 
thought it was rather hard that a ques- 
tion should be raised as to the propriety 
of their putting down Business in the 
order which seemed to them most con- 
venient to the House. If these Resolu- 
tions were not taken into consideration, 
of course he had done his duty in bring- 
ing them forward, and he must leave 
the responsibility of such a proceeding 
on the House itself. He must ask the 
House to pass judgment on the Resolu- 
tions in the form which he had sub- 
mitted them. 

Mr. SPEAKER: As there seems to 
be some doubt as to the course to be 
taken in putting this Question, perhaps 
the House will allow me to explain. As 
the matter stands at present, there is 
one Amendment only on the Paper to 
the first Resolution of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to be moved by the hon. 
Member for Burnley. If that was the 
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only Amendment before the House, it 
would be my duty, according to the 
ordinary practice, to put the Question, 
“That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question.” But 
should it come to my knowledge that 
other Amendments are about to be pro- 
posed, and that the House desires that 
these other Amendments should be en- 
tertained, it would become my duty so 
to put the Question that those Amend- 
ments should be open to discussion. 

Mr. BIGGAR urged that there had 
not been sufficient opportunity for con- 
sidering these Resolutions, and that the 
discussion should be adjourned till 
Thursday. 


Question put. 

The House divided : — Ayes 
Noes 75: Majority 117.—(Div. 
No. 8.) 


Main Question put. 


The House divided : — Ayes 
Noes 53: Majority 132.—(Div. 
No. 9.) 

Resolved, That the Orders of the Day be post- 


poned until after the Notice of Motion relating 
to the Business of the House. 


192; 
List, 


185; 
List, 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—RESOLUTIONS. 


Tut CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, on rising to move the first of 
the Resolutions which stood in his name, 
said, he thought he should consult the 
convenience of the House by making 
his remarks as short as possible. Hon. 
Members were aware that for some 
years past the subject of carrying on 
the Business of the House had been re- 
peatedly under consideration. One ques- 
tion which had been discussed was whe- 
ther any arrangement could be made to 
secure certainty in bringing forward 
the Estimates. No one, he supposed, 
doubted that the careful consideration 
of the Estimates presented by the Go- 
vernment of the day for the acceptance 
of Parliament was one of the most im- 
portant functions of the House. Hon. 
Members doubtless cherished, and would 
on no account infringe upon, the good 
old Rule that the consideration of griev- 
ances must precede the granting of Sup- 
plies, and that ample opportunities 
ought to be given for bringing forward 
matters of importance before grants 
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Business of the House. 
were made of the Supplies asked for by 


the Crown. But, according to the mode 
in which the Business of the House was 
now conducted, there really was not the 
smallest difficulty in bringing forward 
any subject that was of importance 
enough to deserve consideration. It was 
frequently found, however, that in order 
to obtain discussions on matters of a 
very minor character they made for 
themselves the greatest grievances by 
putting off the discussion of large Esti- 
mates of expenditure until it was im- 
possible to discuss them properly, and 
there was so much uncertainty as to the 
time at which such discussions would be 
taken that the House was not able to 
perform its proper duty of watching and 
checking the Estimates. The Govern- 
ment might put down the Estimates for 
Monday, and the whole evening might 
be spent in discussing matters wholly 
foreign to the subject before them, and 
the same might happen on Thursday 
and the following Monday, and Mem- 
bers who had studied the Estimates and 
wished to speak upon them, attending 
at some inconvenience, perhaps, had not 
the opportunity which they ought to 
have. At last the Estimates were brought 
forward at an hour when those who had 
charge of them could not get a proper 
hearing. He would put it to the econo- 
mists of the House, and especially to 
those Gentlemen who sat below the 
Gangway on the Opposition side of the 
House, who exercised very useful func- 
tions in criticizing the Estimates, whe- 
ther it was not more in their interest 
than even in the interest of the Govern- 
ment that a plan should be devised of 
bringing forward the Estimates with 
something like certainty as to the time? 
That was the ground on which he moved 
the first of these Resolutions, which was 
in the following terms :— 

‘“‘That, whenever the Committee of Supply 
or the Committee of Ways and Means stands as 
the first Order of the Day on a Monday, Mr. 
Speaker shall leave the Chair without putting 
any Question.” 

That was to say, that there would be no 
facilities on those days for moving 
Amendments before going into Commit- 
tee of Supply. He would point out that 
this was not altogether a novel proposi- 
tion. In the course of the discussion 
they had already had the House had 
been reminded that something of the 
kind had not only been several times 
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proposed, but it had actually been 
adopted for two or three Sessions. He 
would call the attention of some of the 
Irish Members who seemed to think 
that this Resolution was aimed in some 
way at them to the fact that the follow- 
ing Resolution was passed in 1872 :— 


‘¢ Whenever Notice has been given that Esti- 
mates will be moved in Committee of Supply, 
andthe Committee stands as the first Order of 
the Day upon any day, except Thursday and 
Friday, on which Government Orders have pre- 
cedence, the Speaker shall, when the Order for 
the Committee has been read, forthwith leave 
the Chair without putting any Question, and 
the House shall thereupon resolve itself into 
such Committee.”’ 


That was what was now proposed, with 
this exception— 

“ Unless on first going into Committee on the 
Army, Navy, or Civil Service Estimates re- 
spectively, an Amendment be moved relating to 
the division of Estimates proposed to be con- 
sidered on that day.’’ 


That, of course, was a _ considerable 
modification of the proposal, and it was 
one which, in the course of the discus- 
sion this evening, might be carefully 
considered. The Resolution in that 
qualified form was passed in 1872, and 
againin 1873. It was not renewed in the 
first two Sessions of the present Parlia- 
ment; but, in 1876, it was revived with 
a modification—the word “first”? was 
left out, and then the words ran ‘un- 
less on going into Committee,” &c., 
‘‘Amendments be moved relating to 
the division of the Estimates proposed 
to be considered that day.” There 
was, of course, a good deal to be said 
in favour of retaining the power of 
raising questions relating to the Esti- 
mates to be proposed; on the other 
hand, there was something to be said 
against it. It led to a great waste 
of time, and perhaps there was less 
excuse for it than for introducing wholly 
extraneous topics. Let them take, for 
example, the Army Estimates. He had 
noticed several times that the Minister 
who had to introduce them was kept 
for hours waiting in consequence of a 
great many questions of a miscellaneous 
character relating to the Estimates being 
raised ; and the Minister was precluded 
from giving, in a concise and convenient 
form, explanations of his Estimates, 
which, to a great extent, might have 
answered by anticipation many of those 
questions. He had often seen the Secre- 
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tary of State for War and the First Lord 
of the Admiralty kept waiting hour after 
hour ; and, in some cases, he was obliged 
to defer his statement to another day 
That was not for the convenience of 
the House, and it would be far better 
that the statement of the Minister should 
be first made, not for his convenience 
or the convenience of the Government, 
but that the House might have before 
it a fair explanation of what was about 
to be proposed. One of the objections 
to the House giving up this power was 
that if it did no convenient opportunity 
would be given for raising great ques- 
tions of principle which could not easily 
be raised on details of the Estimates. 
He did not think an experience of Par- 
liamentary Business confirmed the idea 
that the power of raising such questions 
depended on the exercise of this privi- 
lege of speaking before the House went 
into Committee. If any such question 
were to be raised—if, for example, any 
hon. Gentleman wished to challenge, as a 
whole, the system of our Army admini- 
stration or the expenditure in any great 
branch of the Civil Service—there was 
no doubt whatever, if it was a matter of 
real and great importance, he would be 
perfectly able, by giving Notice of Mo- 
tion, to obtain a day for the discussion 
of such Notice. But if it was a small 
matter which affected only some detail 
of expenditure, he would be perfectly 
able, when they came to that detail, 
to raise the question upon it. Of course, 
it could not be denied that in any great 
change there would be a sacrifice of 
something; but the question was, would 
not the House gain a great deal more, 
and would not the slight sacrifice that 
would be made be compensated by the 
advantages that would be obtained by 
having a fair and more certain discus- 
sion of the Estimates? He really 
thought it was unnecessary for him to 
say anything more in favour of the pro- 
posal he had made, and he would there- 
fore venture to move the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, whenever the Committee of Supply 
or the Committee of Ways and Means stands 
as the first Order of the Day on a Monday, 
Mr. Speaker shall leave the Chair without 
putting any question.”—(Ur. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


Mr. RYLANDS: Sir, the statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
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certainly been in every respect a fair 
statement ; but he has admitted that the 
Resolution which we are about to dis- 
cuss is not even an old friend with a 
new face, but is a new Resolution of a 
more stringent character than any under 
which the House has been previously 
laced. It is more stringent than the Re- 
solution of 1872; itismuch more stringent 
than that of 1876; and if this Resolu- 
tion is adopted by the House, the effect 
will be that every Monday when Supply 
is put down as the first Order of the 
Day, Mr. Speaker will forthwith leave 
the Chair, and there will be no oppor- 
tunity of taking a discussion on going 
into Committee of Supply on the Esti- 
mates. The right hon. Gentleman did 
indeed bring forward one argument of 
considerable force. He said that when 
a Minister in charge of a Department 
has to make a statement on the Army 
or Navy Estimates, he is often placed 
in an inconvenient position owing to the 
number of Motions that have to be pre- 
viously disposed of. But admitting the 
public inconvenience of that state of 
things, it might be met by a much less 
sweeping measure than that now pro- 
posed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. In fact, it might be met without 
a Resolution at all; if it were under- 
stood to be the wish of the House on 
making the Motion to go into Committee 
of Supply on the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates, the Minister might make a state- 
ment. But I believe you, Sir, would 
consider that, unless it were the wish of 
the House that that change should be 
made, the practice is one that you would 
not encourage or perhaps permit. But, 
certainly, if it were thought desirable, 
the difficulty put in the front by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might be 
removed without any Resolution. This 
Resolution as it stands applies not only 
to Committees of Supply, but of Ways 
and Means. It would prevent any dis- 
cussion on a Monday on going into 
either Committee. I recollect, on one 
occasion, that I and other hon. Members 
raised some question on a Budget on 
going into Committee of Ways and 
Means, and we did so with so much 
effect that the Budget was altered, al- 
though the Government had a great 
majority at the time. I admit that there 
are plausible reasons in favour of there 
eing a greater attention paid to the 
Estimates, and, indeed, those were the 
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the Resolution brought forward by the 
then Government. When I did so, 
however, I was young in the House of 
Commons, and my confidence in the oc- 
cupants of the Treasury Bench had not 
been tempered by experience in the 
ways of the House. But from what I 
have seen of the operation of that Reso- 
lution, I have some reason to doubt 
whether the reasons brought forward in 
favour of it are sanctioned by expe- 
rience. Iam sorry to see few Conserva- 
tive Members present. I should like 
them to oppose this Resolution, because 
it was the practice of Conservative 
Members in former Sessions to oppose 
such Resolutions. Mr. Disraeli, in op- 
position to a similar Motion in 1862, 
said— 

“If you tamper with, and trench upon, the 
privileges which the House of Commons has 
hitherto enjoyed with so much advantage to the 
nation, you may ultimately find that you have 
raised throughout the country a spirit of discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction which you will have 
much cause to regret and much difficulty in 
allaying. What practical advantage, I ask, do 
you think can flow from priggish, pedantic, and 
petty attempts to deal with the Rules of this 
House ?’”’—[3 Hansard, clxv. 157.] 


In subsequent years the Conservative 
Party had no difficulty in opposing Re- 
solutions of this kind. In 1872, in op- 
position to a less stringent Resolution 
than the present proposal, no fewer 
than 20 Conservative Members—after- 
wards Members of the Administration—- 
voted against it. The present Judge 
Advocate General took a very distin- 
guished part in opposition to the Reso- 
lution. He positively boiled over with 
eloquent indignation in denouncing that 
attempt on the part of the Government 
to rob Parliament of its rights. If he 
takes part in this debate, I hope he will 
defer his speech until after dinner, when 
there is a greater number of hon. Mem- 
bers present, so that the Members of 
the present Parliament may have an 
opportunity of hearing an eloquence fa- 
miliar to the Members of the last Par- 
liament. Then there was another hon. 
Gentleman, the present Secretary for 
the Treasury, who took a most important 
part in opposition to the Resolution of 
1872. In fact, he and the Judge Advo- 
cate General, par nobdile fratrum, were 
the Tellers against the Resolution of 
1872. They had in support of their 
views the voice and arguments of the 
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right hon. Gentleman the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Mr. Hunt), whose 
loss we all deplore. They had the 
support of the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley), then the Nestor of the House 
of Commons, who implored the House 
not to support the Government in pro- 
posing a muzzling measure. Then there 
was the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole), 
who made a valuable speech on the 
same side. Ofcourse, the other Member 
for Cambridge University (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope) was there then, and I am 
glad to see that he is here now. Then 
there was the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. New- 
degate), whom ever since I have been 
in the House I have been accustomed to 
rely upon to defend the rights of inde- 
pendent Members; but whom, I am 
afraid, is somewhat falling away, and 
is becoming somewhat weak-kneed. 
Then there was the Member for West 
Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck), who was then 
opposed to the Resolution, and will op- 
pose it now. In opposing this Resolu- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
we are, then, only taking the course 
taken by so many eminent Conserva- 
tives in 1872, in opposing a Resolution 
which was not so stringent or so violent 
an attack on the Privileges of the House 
as that which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is now proposing. I will now 
deal with the reasons which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has given in 
favour of the Resolution. In 1872 there 
was no practical experience of a Resolu- 
tion of this kind. Since then we have 
had experience, and we have seen that 
every reason which was brought forward 
in 1872 as justifying this restriction on 
the privileges of private Members has 
proved delusive. In 1872 I was influ- 
enced by the expectation that if we could 
pass some Resolution of this kind the 
greater certainty of Supply coming on 
would secure a larger attendance and 
better discussions in Committee of 
Supply. But experience has shown that 
the attendance in Committee of Supply 
has not been increased by the operation 
of the Resolution of 1872. No doubt it 
has tended to the convenience of myself 
and other hon. Members who desired to 
discuss the Estimates; but we have 
found that we have had to conduct our 
discussions in the presence of empty 
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benches. Indeed, the very fact that 
hon. Members knew that Supply was 
coming on has led them to stay away. 
I and others have discussed the Votes, 
have challenged divisions, and then, 
when the division bell rung, a number 
of hon. Members who had not heard the 
discussion have rushed in, and we have 
been overruled. Besides this, if we are 
to choose between having the opportu- 
nity of checking some small items in 
Committee of Supply, or of having the 
opportunity on going into Committee of 
Supply of challenging the policy of the 
Government, which may entail the ex- 
penditure of millions, I must say I would 
myself rather give up the opportunity 
of challenging the Votes in Committee 
of Supply than of challenging the policy 
of a Ministry. But it is said that if we 
agree to this Resolution Votes will be 
taken early in the Session, and that we 
should be saved the scandalous exhibi- 
tion which often takes place when in 
the Dog-days we are hurrying through 
Supply, and the Votes are taken one 
after the other, often after midnight. 
But there is no proof that the restriction 
introduced by the Resolution of 1872 
prevented Votes being taken late in the 
Session. On June 24, 1872, I find 
that there were 93 Votes remaining to 
be voted, and they were scrambled 
through afterwards. In 1877, when a 
less stringent Resolution was passed, 
there were, on June 28, 128 Votes still 
remaining to be voted. But in 1878, 
when there was no Resolution at all, on 
June 29, there were only 72 Votes re- 
maining to be voted. Therefore, the 
advantage contemplated is not shown to 
have been gained by the operation of 
the Rule. There is another abuse to 
which I must refer. There has grown 
up a most objectionable practice by the 
Government for the time being to take 
Votes on Account. I know the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer agrees with me in my objec- 
tion to this course, and I am not bring- 
ing the charge against the present Go- 
vernment in any way more than former 
Governments; but I think there has 
been a growing tendency on the part of 
Governments to take Votes on Account, 
and then, the Departments being quieted, 
Supply is put off. In 1872, when this 
Resolution was in operation, and which 
was intended to prevent the necessity of 
taking Votes on Account, up to May 27, 
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the Government had come down to the 
House for £2,734,000 on account. Up 
to May 10, 1874, when there was no 
such Resolution in force, the Government 
came down for rather more on account— 
£3,142,000 — and on June 26, 1876, 
under a much less stringent Resolution 
than that now proposed, the Govern- 
ment had obtained £3,061,000. But in 
1877, when the less stringent Rule was 
still in existence, the Government came 
down for no less than £5,337,000 up to 
June 22. So that, so far as Votes on 
Account are concerned, it does not ap- 
pear that, on a comparison of the years 
1872, 1876, and 1877 with 1874, when 
there was no Rule, the operation of the 
Resolution interferes with the tendency 
of the Government to come for Votes on 
Account. There was another reason 
urged in 1876 by Mr. Disraeli to induce 
the House to agree to this further in- 
fringement on their privileges. He said 
—-‘‘The effect will be, to a considerable 
extent, to prevent the necessity of hold- 
ing Morning Sittings.” Now, has that 
been so? Has there been any such 
reduction in the number of Morning 
Sittings? Under the Resolution in 
1876 and 1877, we had an increasing 
number of Morning Sittings; and, in 
fact, we have no right to suppose from 
the experience we have had that the 
reasons given are sufficient to pass these 
Resolutions. But, let it not be sup- 
posed for a moment that I charge upon 
the Government that they are not sin- 
cere, or that I charge the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with putting forward 
reasons which do not operate to a con- 
viction upon his own mind; but I 
wish to show that experience indicates 
these reasons to be delusive. The Go- 
vernment really want more time for 
legislation. I know, when this Resvlu- 
tion was in operation before, that for 
the first two or three Mondays Govern- 
ment took Supply, and got the first 
Votes in the Army and Navy Estimates 
and some considerable sums for the 
Civil Service. Then they let the Mon- 
days slip away as far as Estimates were 
concerned, and for weeks not more than 
one or two Mondays were taken for Sup- 
ply. The Votes being left over, what 
did Government do with these Mondays ? 
They devoted them to legislation. They 
got rid of the opportunity private Mem- 
bers had of making Motions on the 
question for going into Committee of 
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Supply, and, instead of getting Supply, 
they used the time for legislation. Now, 
I consider we have too much legislation ; 
and if we are to sacrifice our privilege 
to enable the Government for the time 
being to bring in Bills, which they con- 
tinually do, having the effect, when 
passed, of interfering with everybody 
and everything, and which do no good, 
then I say we do not want a plethora 
of legislation, and I am not prepared to 
give up an important privilege of Par- 
liament. I venture to say, admitting 
that you must have a certain amount of 
legislation, which nobody denies, the 
amount of time wasted by the Govern- 
ment is far beyond the time they want 
to gain by taking it from private Mem- 
bers. Wasted, I mean, by their intro- 
duction of crude undigested measures 
leading to loss of time in controversy 
and Amendment in Committee. I need 
only refer to the Cattle Plague Bill of 
last Session, and the crude form in which 
it was brought in, and the form in which 
it left the hands of the Committee, trans- 
ferred, I may say, into another measure, 
and changed in its most important par- 
ticulars. I say, also, Government waste 
time by bringing in measures which 
seem only to be brought in to be with- 
drawn—measures debated and read a 
second time, and, perhaps, they pass 
into Committee ; then, more time is lost 
until they are thrown over until next 
Session, at the annual ‘‘ Massacre of 
the Innocents.”” Then, I object, also, 
to legislation being brought forward to 
make changes, to unsettle everything, 
and which, in fact, does not settle any- 
thing, and only leads to a crop of future 
Bills. In addition to this, Government 
too often bring in Bills which are not 
improperly described as Bills without 
bottom, which destroy a good deal of 
time — the ‘‘ Agricultural Holdings 
Bill,’’ for instance—and become dead 
letters. Government go in for legisla- 
tion of this character, and ask us to 
give up what is of far greater conse- 
quence. There are, as I understand, 
two functions of the House. The one 
is to sift the Estimates and vote Sup- 
plies, and the other, no doubt, is to at- 
tend to the necessary legislation of the 
country, by passing laws. But I must 
now quote a very important authority 
on this subject. Lord Palmerston, in 
1861, when, in reference to a Resolu- 
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to the function of passing laws, examin- 
ing Estimates, and voting Supplies, 
said— 

“This House has another function to dis- 
charge, and one highly conducive to the public 
interests— namely, that of being the mouth- 
piece of the nation—the organ by which all 
opinions, all complaints, all notions of griev- 
ances, all hopes and expectations, all wishes 
and suggestions, which may arise among the 
people at large may be brought to an expres- 
sion here, may be discussed, examined, answered, 
rejected, or redressed. That I hold to be as 
important a function as either of the other 
two.”’—[8 Hansard, clxii. 1491.] 


Well, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
now asks us to materially abridge that 
function. We have often heard the 
ancient Constitutional doctrine that re- 
dress of grievance should come before 
the granting of Supplies, and I am 
quite aware that some there are who 
make light of this old doctrine, and say 
it is but a poor representation of the 
grievances of old times when we come 
down here and raise a petty question 
affecting some small community, or nar- 
row circle of interests, and that the 
grievances our forefathers brought be- 
fore the House, by virtue of the right, 
were matters of far more importance, 
and of far more essential interest, than 
our grievances now are. I recollect 
quite well, in the discussions of 1872, 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Lowe), who took the same view 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
taking now, indicated what he called 
the sentimental talk about the redress 
of grievances. He said— 


‘* Gentlemen talked about its being the main 
business and duty of the House to check and 
control the Government, to cross-examine them, 
and have an opportunity of bringing griev- 
ances forward; but they must know as well as 
he did that they were using the language of a 
past age, and applying it to a state of things 
that no longer existed. There was a time, no 
doubt, when it was the business of the House 
to curb the encroachments of the Crown. . . . 
But nobody, he apprehended, surmised that 
those were now the leading functions of the 
House of Commons.”’—[3 Hansard, ccix. 1093.] 


I am sorry to see the empty state of the 
front Opposition Benches, for I think 
the matter demands the serious con- 
sideration of the House, and especially 
the Leaders on this side. I regret that 
the noble Lord (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) is not in his place, and that the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich is not 
in town, because I wish to say that if 
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there is any truth—and I believe there 
is great truth—in the charges made 
against the Government of pushing the 
Prerogative to an extreme unknown in 
these latter days, if there is any truth 
in the charge that Government have 
effected changes in policy without con- 
sulting the House, committing the House 
blindfold to measures entailing large 
expenditure and great responsibility—if 
these charges are true, then I appeal to 
them not to give way one jot at a time 
like this, in relinquishing the privileges 
of the House of Commons. If there are 
these encroachments, then the more im- 
portant it is that the checks the Repre- 
sentatives of the people have should not 
be thrown aside. I venture to say that, 
not only the action of the Government, but 
the tendency in influential quarters and 
in certain organs of public opinion points 
in the direction of restraining the fune- 
tions of Parliament, and extending the 
power of the Executive Government. 
Looking back at the past Session of Par- 
liament and the last few months, on 
several occasions most important changes 
of policy by the Government were sprung 
upon us without the slightest notice. I 
refer to the bringing of the Indian 
troops to Malta, the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, and again to the Afghan 
War—three measures the most import- 
ant conceivable, taken by the Executive 
Government; taken not only without 
consulting Parliament, but intentionally 
so; and where is our remedy? It may 
be we may have another great stroke of 
policy—and what power have we to 
check it, if we give up the power of 
controlling the Executive? For my 
part, I decline to give up our weapons 
in the present state of affairs. I re- 
member those on that side of the House 
speaking strongly in 1872 against giving 
up control by means of Motions on 
going intp Committee of Supply in the 
then state of alarm of threatened war 
and disturbance in Europe. It would 
never do, it was said, for the House of 
Commons to give up its control over the 
Government by relinquishing their pri- 
vileges. If that was so in 1872-3, how 
much more so is it the case now? We 
have a new departure entirely on the 
part of the Government. They have 
again and again taken a course the 
effect of which was, in a great degree, to 
diminish the control of Parliament over 
the Administration. They have put 
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ssible, the personal 
rule of the Monarch under the advice of 
the Minister of the Crown. It may be 
said I talk Radical doctrines; but I 
believe they are truly Conservative. I 
believe it conservation of our interests 
to keep the privileges we enjoy, and I 
believe they take a dangerous course, 
and one likely to unsettle the Constitu- 
tion of the country who seek to diminish 
the importance and deny to Parliament 
the exercise of its privilege—a course 
far from Conservative, and dangerous to 
all interests. I oppose this Resolution, 
because experience of such Resolutions 
has not confirmed the expectations of 
the advantages to be gained. I object 
also, because I think the effect will be 
that it will prevent the House having 
legitimate influence on questions of great 
importance and interest. While I am 
prepared to meet the Resolution with 
every opposition in my power, I think it 
will not be desirable for me to put the 
Amendment. in the terms in which it 
appears on the Paper. I think it will 
be rather better not to propose an 
Amendment and leave the Paper free. 
I content myself with opposing the Re- 
solution, and shall vote ‘‘ No’”’ when the 
division is called. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that without 
endorsing all the opinions expressed by 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Rylands), 
he would support the Amendment which 
appeared on the Paper in the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s name. The professed object 
of the first Resolution was to facilitate 
the progress of Business in the House. 
He questioned, in the first place, whe- 
ther it was always desirable to facilitate 
the progress of Business. For many 
years past the legislation in that House 
had often been clumsy in its con- 
struction or mischievous in its re- 
sults, and in not a few instances it 
had been open to both charges. They 
wanted well- considered legislation ; 
therefore, the less they hurried, and 
the more they dealt with details, the 
better for the progress of Public Busi- 
ness. Without mincing the matter, the 
real object of these Resolutions was to 
deal summarily with factious opposition ; 
but it was extremely difficult to draw a 
clear distinction between factious and 
legitimate opposition. They ought, 
therefore, to be extremely careful in 
dealing with a proposition that might 
infringe on the rights and liberties of 
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the House. The only result of any at- 
tempt to frame Rules for restraining dis- 
cussion would be that those Rules would 
be found to act as a stimulus to opposi- 
tion, and thereby to defeat their own 
object. Hon. Members would lay their 
heads together to see in what manner 
they could best evade the Rules of the 
House. Nor was this all. Another 
and much more important question was 
involved. The Resolution appeared to 
be a direct attack on the most cherished 
rights and privileges of the House, 
and he, for one, deprecated any in- 
terference with the oldest axiom, or 
corner-stone of the Temple of the liber- 
ties of the House — namely, “ griev- 
ances before Supply,” the claim of 
which had always been respected. At- 
tempts had frequently been made on 
former occasions by successive Govern- 
ments to curtail the privileges of inde- 
pendent Members; but hitherto, with 
the exception of the abolition of the 
right of speaking at the presentation of 
Petitions, they had met with small suc- 
cess. These attempts had been made 
persistently for many years, and the 
time was now come to offer them a firm 
resistance. Whatever Government was 
in Office, the House of Commons ought 
to have the fullest power of discussing 
any question. On general grounds he 
was opposed to these Resolutions, and 
especially to the first. The House was 
bound, not only for the sake of its own 
credit and character, but also in duty to 
those whom it represented, to maintain 
its own privileges as a part of the privi- 
leges of the country. He trusted there 
was still independence enough left in 
the House to reject this and all other 
Resolutions which might trench upon 
the rights of private Members. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON rose to move 
an Awendment of which he had given 
Notice—namely, at the end of the pro- 
posed Resolution, to add— 


Business of the House. 


“ Unless on first going into Committee on the 
Army, Navy, or Civil Service Estimates respec- 
tively, an Amendment be moved relating to the 
division of Estimates proposed to be considered 
on that day.” 


Those were the terms of the Rule of 1872, 
which had been found to work well, and 
he thought they would meet the exigen- 
cies of the case. 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE rose to 
Order, saying that there were hon, Mem- 
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bers who desired to move Amendments 
which would come earlier. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE suggested 
that the Resolutions should be con- 
sidered, like the clauses of a Bill, in 
Committee. 

Mr. DILLWYN (for Mr. Dopson) 
moved, as an Amendment, the omission 
of the words ‘‘ or the Committee of Ways 
and Means.” 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE seconded 
the Amendment as one which would be 
a slight improvement, although it would 
not make the Resolution acceptable. 
While there was a weight of authority 
from the elder Members of the House 
in favour of some change, there was 
none in favour of that proposed by this 
Resolution, which almost in the same 
terms was rejected in 1854 and 1861. 
The evidence of the Speaker was that, 
in order to avoid the inconvenient post- 
ponement of Ministerial statements, it 
would be better that a Minister should 
make his statement, instead of merely 
touching his hat, when he moved that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair; and he 
pointed out that while the Resolution 
would introduce certainty, it was open 
to the objection that Supply might be 
fixed for every Monday night and taken 
without the opportunity of opposing it 
by an Amendment. It should be re- 
membered that the Speaker, in his evi- 
dence, suggested that the proposal might 
be accompanied by some compensatory 
arrangement giving greater facilities 
on other nights for bringing forward 
Motions. But no such compensatory 
arrangement was now offered by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
evidence of the Speaker before that 
Committee was distinctly against the 
proposal, as interfering with the old 
Parliamentary maxim of discussing 
grievances before granting Supplies, 
and strongly in favour of Amendments 
which were relevant being discussed. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
exclude all Amendments whatever. In 
the case of Supplemental Estimates, 
and even on the £6,000,000 Vote of last 
year, the discussion of Amendments 
would, under this Order, have been 
altogether excluded. It would merely 
be open to the House to say ‘‘ Aye” or 
‘‘No,” without giving any reasons. 
Such was the opinion of the highest 
authority in the House. The evidence 
against the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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uer’s proposal was overwhelming. The 

hairman of Committees had also given 
evidence wholly opposed to it, and had 
stated that he would allow Motions af- 
fecting the administration of the De- 
partments of the State to be brought 
forward on the Motion to go into Com- 
mittee of Supply. He (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) thought it essential to the privi- 
leges of the House that the ancient 
theory of discussing grievances before 
granting Supply should be preserved. 
It was one of the most valuable parts 


of our Parliamentary Constitution. He ~ 


contended that a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee were opposed to 
the Resolution now proposed. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ or the Committee of Ways 
and Means.” —( Mr. Diliwyn.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER admitted that the reasons for 
proposing that there should be no 
Amendments on going into Committee 
of Supply did not apply with equal 
force to Committees of Ways and 
Means. He had taken the Resolution 
in the form in which it was ultimately 
adopted by the Committee; but he 
would admit the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) was correct in saying that if the 
matter had been proposed to the Com- 
mittee on the subject as it was now pro- 
posed to the House, the majority of the 
Committee would have been in favour of 
omitting Ways and Means. He, there- 
fore, was prepared to accept the Amend- 
ment. He observed that the hon. Baro- 
net, in quoting from the evidence which 
the Speaker was good enough to give to 
the Committee, had omitted to notice 
that much of the evidence turned upon 
the suggestion which the Speaker had 
been prepared to make to the Com- 
mittee, which would have given to the 
Government Thursdays and Fridays, 
with an absence of Amendment on 
going into Committee, as well as Mon- 


ays. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thanked theright 
hon. Gentleman for his concession. The 
power of moving the Amendment in 
Supply might be used so as to lame the 
Services ; but it was clear that a Motion 
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to go into Committee of Ways and 
Means, which dealt with taxation, could 
not have equal urgency. 

Mr. E. JENKINS suggested that it 
would be an improvement if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would go further 
in the direction of Amendment, and 
secure to hon. Members opportunities 
for discussion in case of Supplemental 
Estimates, Votes of Credit, and Votes 
on Account being brought before the 
House. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: I must 


- thank my right hon. Friend the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer for the way in 
which he has given in upon this point, 
and I trust his concession may be the 
prelude to many other improvements in 
the Resolution. It may be so changed 
as to be made acceptable; but it will 
certainly require very considerable 
alterations. I must thank the hon. 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) for having saved me the trouble 
of referring at length to the evidence of 
Mr. Speaker and of the Chairman of 
Committees. I was prepared to have 
brought before the House this most 
valuable and weighty evidence, from 
the first and the second authority in 
the House; but it has been so well 
and amply done by my hon. Friend 
as to make repetition unnecessary. I 
must ask the House to weigh and 
digest it. No one would wish or ex- 
pect us to give up our independent 
opinion ; all must own that the highest 
respect is due to these authorities. I 
wish to discuss the Resolution from a 
point of view which has not hitherto 
been brought before the House. It has 
hitherto been dealt with on the supposi- 
tion that it would be successful in its 
operation. I wish to consider it in the 
aspect of its being a failure—not, of 
course, a formal failure, but only an 
innovation which will not work as its 
proposers meant it to do. Let us sup- 
pose that the Resolution were agreed to 
on the hard and absolute words of my 
right hon. Friend, words more absolute 
than were ever moved before. My 
right hon. Friend, with great ingenuity 
and ability, tried to persuade us that 
his proposal of this evening is our old 
familiar friend of 1872, only in a rather 
different attire. But he did not point 
out how far it differed from that vener- 
able suggestion. In that case it was 
provided that one Amendment might be 
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moved on each of the three great 
branches of the Estimates, provided that 
branch were first brought forward on a 
Monday, while he put an absolute gag on 
all Mondays. But my right hon. Friend, 
in his concern to represent the creation 
of 1872 in such roseate language, passed 
over the very animated opposition with 
which the proposal was met. So much 
for the Rule of 1872, due to the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich. I do not remember whether 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
anything about his own arrangement of 
1876; butif he did, it was uttered in 
such dulcet tones as to fail in arresting 
the attention of the House. The pro- 
posal of 1876 was that there might be 
one Amendment on a cognate subject 
to the night’s Estimates upon every 
Monday. That was taken as an all 
round compromise, and, after what I 
remember as a full discussion, ac- 
quiesced in with much unanimity. Now, 
when I remind the House that that 
compromise was moved by my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I think I have said enough 
to show that it deserves very great 
respect. But suppose this Resolution is 
carried as it is proposed, what will be 
the result ? 


‘* Naturam expellas furead,tamen usquerecurret.” 


Hon. Members who are cut off from 
bringing forward their grievances in 
the legitimate manner before going into 
Supply will still have one and every 
item of Supply to talk upon. At pre- 
sent, if there is any steam to blow off, 
there can be one discussion, and then an 
end of it. But when a body is in a state 
of feverthe unhealthy stuff is repressed ; 
then, by all medical rules, it works in- 
ternally in a much more virulent man- 
ner. The question which presses will 
probably be traversed by some three or 
four separate Votes, and as sure as 
possible you will have three or four 
separate debates upon it, raised by 
hon. Members who find themselves 
aggrieved by being cut off from bring- 
ing on their Motions on going into 
Supply. But even then you will not 
have stopped all the earths; there is 
the Report on Supply, and you 
may depend upon it hon. Members 
will take their revenge. And then, 
again, this Rule applies only to Mon- 
days. On all other days this Dra- 
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conian law does not exist. But what 
Government which is ever likely to get 
upon the Treasury Bench will not use 
this Rule to its own advantage. Of 
course, every Government makes use of 
the weapons at its command, and with 
the more zest if forged by its opponents. 
It is not the present Government that I 
fear, but a possible Government which 
might come, in some far-off Session, 
from those Benches below the opposite 
Gangway, when my right hon. Friend 
would sit disconsolate upon the front Op- 
position Bench, and I should be mourn- 
ful below the Gangway. I never would 
pay such a Government the bad compli- 
ment of supposing that they would be 
such bad managers that if, when they 
had Monday to themselves and could get 
their Supply through, they would put it 
down on Thursday when the Opposi- 
tion could still do their little mineitek 
to stop them? Of course, they would 
not ; no people fit to sit on the Treasury 
Bench could possibly so mismanage their 
business. And thus their Supply would 
be carried through on Mondays. I dare 
say it would be bad Supply, and that it 
would do a great deal of mischief; per- 
haps by its savings and its caprices we 
should lose half our Colonies and Cyprus 
into the bargain ; but we should take our 
revenge by being nasty, thoroughly 
nasty, on the Report the day after. We 
have read to-day in the newspapers 
about Captain Cook; and I would 
appeal to my right hon. Friend whether 
it is worth while risking all these dis- 
asters for the barren honour of becom- 
ing a Captain Cook of Parliamentary 
Forms. I do not know, Sir, if I should 
be in Order, and I tremble before the 
learned Serjeant on the other side; but 
if I could only suggest in a hypothetical 
manner a certain Amendment which I 
shall be prepared to move later on, I 
think we might arrive at a satisfactory 
compromise. In regard to the sugges- 
tion of the Minister making his state- 
ment with the Speaker in the Chair, 
you, Sir, have expressed your opinion 
that the scheme was one which might 
work well, and the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, did the same, although it is fair 
to the House to say that an authority 
whom we all greatly respect, Sir Thomas 
May, saw a difficulty in the way. I 
think, however, his difficulty was 
rather on a matter of form than of an 
absolutely practical nature. T!:e Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer, at the beginning 
of Mr. Speaker’s examination, asked 
whether the Minister might not make 
his statement before the Speaker left the 
Chair; in short, whether he might not 
move the Speaker out of the Chair ?— 
upon whicha general debate would follow; 
then after that stage one Amendment 
might be considered according to the 
terms of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s Resolution of 1876. Of course, 
the first debate on Mr. Speaker leaving 
the Chair would travel over the ground 
of all the Amendments, and half of them 
would virtually be swept away by a 
dexterous Minister, though probably one 
or two would remain behind to be dealt 
with on the days when the particular 
Supply to which they referred came on. 
I also ventured to urge this before the 
Committee. It seems to me that the 
Estimates might be divided into more 
chapters than at present. At present 
we have the three great divisions of 
Army, Navy, and Civil Service Esti- 
mates; but the latter comprise, not to 
name other topics, charges for Public 
Works, the judicial arrangement of the 
country, Education and Fine Arts, and the 
Diplomatic Service, each of which, speak- 
ing roughly, has its own mouthpiece in 
the Government. Would it not be a 
common-sense arrangement that there 
should be as many chapters in the Esti- 
mates as there are definite Members to 
move them? The Home Secretary, for 
instance, could move his batch, the First 
Commissioner of Works his, and the 
Vice President of the Council would 
move the Education and South Ken- 
sington Votes and so on; and thus you 
would get the Estimates divided into 
seven or eight distinct chapters, which 
would bring forth the same number of 
Ministerial statements before you, Sir, 
left the Chair. We should in that way 
regulate grievances, and only take those 
directly referring to the Estimates, or 
those particular Estimates, while Tues- 
day and Friday would remain for the 
many miscellaneous subjects which we 
are apt to discuss on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, and which sometimes 
puzzle people out-of-doors. I should 
like to know, Sir, whether I. should be 
in Order in reading an Amendment ? 
Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
certainly would not be in Order in 
moving an Amendment, for at the pre- 
sent time there is an Amendment before 
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the House which has not been disposed 


of. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: Then, 
Sir, I will read a supposed Resolution. 
I will suppose, Sir, that in some future 
Parliament, some ideal Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed a Resolution 
which embodied the principles of the 
Resolution of 1376, and of the provision 
that the Minister should make his 
statements on moving the Speaker out 
of the Chair. Whoever does this will, 
I believe, offer the best solution of the 
difficulty. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, that the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
had compared the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Captain Cook, and he 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) supposed 
that the House was to imply that 
the hon. Gentleman compared him- 
self to the estimable savage who, ac- 
cording to that morning’s newspapers, 
claimed to have destroyed that unfortu- 
nate discoverer. The hon. Member’s 
speech tended to destroy all the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s Resolutions. 
Now, nothing was more popular with a 
large section of the House of Commons 
than to tell them that an attempt was 
being made to tamper with its privileges. 
A number of Gentlemen were always 
ready to believe such a statement, just 
as a certain number were always ready 
to believe paragraphs which appeared 
in the newspapers and to found upon 
them serious questions in that House, 
although they had, in reality, no founda- 
tion at all. But let the House takea 
practical view of the question and ask 
what was the true reason for these Reso- 
lutions. Now, what was the complaint 
of the country? Wasit that grievances 
were not sufficiently considered, or that 
hon. Members were debarred from mak- 
ing speeches ? Certainly not; the com- 
plaint was that the Business of the 
House was constantly brought to a 
standstill by the vast number of speeches 
delivered, and that the House failed as 
a legislative body, if not as a debating 
society. That being the case, the Go- 
vernment had taken the right course in 
making proposals that had been en- 
dorsed by a large majority of an impar- 
tial Select Committee, and in moving 
that on one day of the week the House 
should at once go into Committee of 
Supply without debate. What they 
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wanted was the certainty that the 
House would attend to the Estimates, 
and that the expenditure of the country’s 
money should be fully criticized, which 
was one of the special duties of the 
House of Commons. The hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), though he 
had touched the real point at issue, had 
not put it quite fairly before the House. 
He had enlarged upon the importance 
of being able to discuss before going 
into Committee the whole policy of the 
Government, as it involved more serious 
sums of money than almost any Esti- 
mates, and had put the matter as if it 
were a question between the discussion 
of such policy and the discussion of the 
details of Estimates. If that was really 
the case, the argument of the hon. 
Member would be irrefutable; but he 
put it to everyoné whether there had 
been any question connected with the 
policy of the Government upon which, 
if really objected to, even by a small 
minority, there had not been ample op- 
portunities of raising debate? The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had quoted the evi- 
dence of the Speaker and other eminent 
personages given before the Select Com- 
mittee, but had strangely omitted another 
material part of the evidence of the 
Speaker of the House, who, on being 
categorically asked three questions, had 
replied—first, that he had never known 
a real grievance which had been pre- 
vented from being brought before the 
House,inasmuch as it was to the interests 
of Ministers that it should be so brought 
and openly dealt with, rather than be 
made the subject of comment in the 
Press; next, that the chief object of the 
Minister must be to obtain facilities for 
the transaction of the business of the 
country, and that this was of more im- 
portance than that every Member should 
have the opportunity of airing his par- 
ticular crochet; and, lastly, that in his 
opinion a small restriction of the rights 
of individual Members was necessary for 
the conduct of Public Business. The real 
question was whether the House wanted 
to expedite its Businessor to retain Rules 
which had no other considerable merit 
than antiquity, which he (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) should have thought 
would rather have recommended them 
to the other, and not to the Liberal, side 
of the House. They had been weil 
suited to the old times in which they 
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were drawn ; but now, if not absolutely 
obsolete, were inapplicable to an As- 
sembly in which so many more Members 
took part in the debates than was for- 
merly the case. The time of the House 
had been year after year occupied, not 
by grievances, but by questions which 
the vast majority would have put on 
one side, if the forms of procedure had 
not stood in the way. - The cry of privi- 
lege had been raised upon mistaken 
grounds. He regretted that an attempt 
should be made to represent those who 
were or had been officials of the House 
as acting in opposition to the indepen- 
dent Members when they really desired 
and ought to be rowing in the same 
boat, and uniting in an honest endeavour 
to promote the due transaction of the 
business of the country. 

Mr. GREGORY trusted there would 
be no further opposition to the adop- 
tion of the Resolution after the state- 
ments that had been made on both 
sides. He had over and over again 
come down to the House with the view 
of getting on with Supply; but instead 
of that had sat listening to Motions 
which had very little to do with Supply 
till nearly 1 o’clock in the morning, 
when very little attention could be paid 
to the real questions before them. He 
believed that to the constituencies this 
was a serious grievance, and his con- 
stituents felt that matters of Supply 
ought not to be discussed in the desul- 
tory manner in which they must be dis- 
cussed at that time in the morning. He, 
therefore, approved of the Resolution, 
and pointed out that it would facilitate 
the progress of Business without inter- 
fering with the Privileges of the House. 
It appeared to him that hon. Members 
had ample opportunities of bringing 
forward their grievances; they had at 
all events two days in the week, and they 
were also to have the opportunity when 
Committee of Ways and Means stood 
upon the Paper. He would ask whether 
the grievances spoken of were very cry- 
ing ones, and whether they were such as 
should interpose between the House and 
its going thoroughly into the discharge 
of one of its most important functions. 
He spoke with some feeling, because it 
was to him and others actively engaged 
in business a great sacrifice to attend 
the Sittings of the House. He trusted 
the House would in every way facilitate 
Committee of Supply. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. Serseant SIMON said, there 
was not a single instance of a real 
grievance which hon. Members had not 
had an opportunity of bringing forward; 
but there were some so-called griey- 
ances, such as the question of a road 
across the Park, which were more fit for 
a local vestry, over which the time of 
the House had been frequently wasted. 
He had come down night after night, as 
stated by the hon. Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory), and found the 
House still talking about these matters 
instead of proceeding with the proper 
Business of the evening. Session after 
Session had been wasted in mere empty 
speeches, and nothing had been done; 
and the end of this had been to de- 
feat the very object of the Rules for 
which hon. Members below the Gang- 
way were contending. The considera- 
tion of the Estimates had been deferred 
till a late period of the Session when the 
House was weary and many of the 
Members had gone out of town, and the 
Government had been able to carry 
whatever Estimates it pleased. Many 
important measures also had been with- 
drawn in consequence of this waste of 
time. He thought that some compromise 
might be arrived at which, while it gave 
effective force to the old and important 
principle of ‘‘ grievances before Supply,” 
would yet prevent their spending so 
much time, not in passing great mea- 
sures, but in listening to speeches which 
led to nothing. When the right time 
came, he intended to move that words 
be added to the Motion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer which would 
enable a Question to be put before the 
Speaker left the Chair. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT re- 
marked, that the great complaint which 
had been made by both sides of the 
House was that fair opportunities were 
not afforded for the discussion of the 
Estimates; and he could not see that, 
under the Resolution which was now 
being considered, there was any gua- 
rantee that Ministers would bring for- 
ward their financial proposals in proper 
or reasonable time, or that they would 
not throw them over until the end of the 
Session, thus necessitating large and 
repeated Votes on Account. Ministers 
were always more inclined to give to 
Bills on which they relied for popularity 
the preference over Supply, which only 
interested a comparatively small section 
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of the House, and hon. Members around 
him would remember the difficulties 
they had had to encounter in this re- 
spect when in Opposition. As a via 
media, and with the view of inducing 
Ministers to bring on Supply at a period 
when it could be freely and advantage- 
ously discussed, he would suggest to his 
right hon. Friend that the Resolution 
should be made to extend only to the 
ist of June in each year. Should the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, 
not see his way to do that, the Rule 
which had worked so well in 1872-3 
might be again adopted. 

Mr. W. ot FORSTER said, while it 
was impossible to overrate the import- 
ance of the Question before the House, 
it was equally important that it should 
have some Question before it; but at the 
present moment the Main Question was 
overlaid by three several Amendments ; 
and as he understood the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was ready to ae that 
one proposed by the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) for the omission 
of the words ‘‘ or Ways and Means,”’ he 
would therefore suggest that it should 
be disposed of before any new sugges- 
tions were considered. 

Mr. DODSON took a similar view. 

Mr. GORST said, he was utterly be- 
wildered at the course which the pro- 
ceedings had taken, and at the various 
Amendments and suggestions—some of 
the former not yet reduced to writing— 
which had been thrown out. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 


moving, as an Amendment, to insert 
after the word ‘‘ Supply,” the words 
‘appointed for the consideration of the 
ordinary Army, Navy, and Civil Service 
Estimates,” said, that before doing so, 
he might be allowed to say a few words 
upon the Resolution itself. It had ap- 
peared to him for some time that the 
real difficulty which the House had to 
meet was one which would never be 
met, or very imperfectly met, by any 
Resolution such as that which hon. 
Members were now debating. The 
difficulty was that the House had a 
great deal more Business to deal with— 
some of it of a very important and some 
of it of an extremely unimportant cha- 
racter—than it was able thoroughly to 
discuss ; and, under these circumstances, 
it was left almost entirely to chance, or 
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to the pertinacity of certain hon. Mem- 
bers, what Business should be con- 
sidered and what neglected. That was 
the case both with regard to projects of 
legislation and with regard to various 
other subjects which were brought before 
the House; and he did not believe that 
any effectual remedy could ever be ap- 
plied to this state of things until the 
House was prepared to classify its 
Business in a far more scientific way 
than it did at present. Some day or 
other the House might see that it was 
necessary to attempt such a classifica- 
tion, and to commit to some authority 
—he did not say what that authority 
might be, whether certain officers of 
the House, or a Committee of its Mem- 
bers—the duty of examining into its 
Business and of proposing for considera- 
tion, and, if thought fit, adoption, some 
scheme for the proper conduct and ma- 
nagement of its work. He was quite 
aware that at the present time the 
House was not disposed to proceed with 
any such considerable change in its pro- 
cedure as that which he had just indi- 
cated; but he was strongly of opinion 
that, until it took up the question in 
that sense, it would never be able to 
cope with the real evil with which it had 
to contend. With regard to the Reso- 
lution before them, there was no doubt 
that the practice of moving Amendments 
on the Question that the Speaker do now 
leave the Chair for the purpose of going 
into Supply, had increased to a very 
inconvenient extent. It was quite of 
modern growth, as appeared from the 
evidence taken before a recent Com- 
mittee. For many years in the early 
part of this century it was unknown; but 
about 1811 it was permitted on very 
urgent occasions. In recent years, how- 
ever, the practice had extended to very 
insignificant questions, and had deve- 
loped into considerable abuse, for which 
the House suffered. On the other hand, 
it was of extreme importance that oppor- 
tunities should be given of raising at 
short notice discussions on really import- 
ant matters, whether foreign, colonial, 
or domestic. In his evidence before the 
Committee last year, the Speaker ad- 
mitted that such facilities for the discus- 
sion of urgent matters would be con- 
siderably curtailed by the Resolution 
before them as it now stood. The 
Speaker’s evidence also showed that, in 
his opinion, the operation of the Rule of 
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1872 was intended to be confined, and 
had been confined by him in practice, 
to those cases in which the House was 
going into Committee of Supply on the 
ordinary Army, Navy, or Civil Service 
Estimates. The Resolution of 1872 
would not, in the Speaker’s opinion, 
have applied to Votes of the nature of 
the Credit of £6,000,000 proposed last 
year, or to any Estimates of an extra- 
ordinary character. He had no doubt 
that the Speaker exercised a very wise 
discretion in interpreting the Resolution 
of 1872; but its terms admitted of that 
interpretation, whereas the Resolution 
as now moved by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not. Under its plain 
and precise terms, he (the Marquess of 
Hartington) presumed that the House 
would be obliged to go into Supply 
without any Question being put, on any 
Estimate whatever, including the Vote 
of Credit of last year. He did not think 
the House would on consideration be 
willing to give the Resolution so great 
a latitude; and therefore he would pro- 
pose, as an Amendment, to insert after 
the words ‘‘ Committee of Supply” the 
words ‘‘for the consideration of the 
ordinary Army, Navy, or Civil Service 
Estimates.”” That would give the Go- 
vernment the certainty they desired in 
regard to the ordinary Estimates, while 
it would exclude extraordinary Esti- 
mates from the Rule. He hoped that 
Amendment would be favourably con- 
sidered by the Government. He had a 
further suggestion to make, although it 
might not be regular for him to put it 
in the form of an Amendment. Supply 
was not confined to discussions in Com- 
mittee. It involved two stages—first, 
the consideration of the Estimates in 
Committee, and next, the adoption by the 
House of the Resolution which had been 
agreed to in Committee. It was in 
Committee that the details of the Esti- 
mates were discussed, and that the evil 
of uncertainty was felt; and it appeared 
to him that the principle of considering 
grievances before Supply might be con- 
veniently maintained by taking Amend- 
ments on the Report of Supply, instead 
of on going into Committee. It was 
seldom that the question of the details 
of an Estimate was reserved for the 
Report. It was perfectly competent 
now for a Member to move Amend- 
ments on the consideration of the Reso- 
lutions agreed to inSupply. There was 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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no Rule of the House to that effect ; but 
it had been frequently ruled by the 
Chair that an Amendment moved on 
the Report of Supply must appertain to 
the subject of the Resolution passed in 
Committee. He thought that some re- 
laxation of.that ruling might be pro- 
vided for. It was of the utmost import- 
ance that facilities should be given for 
the discussion of urgent foreign, colonial, 
and other questions which might from 
time to time arise; and he did not see 
how, under the Resolution as it stood, 
such facilities would be afforded. He 
did not think it would be practicable to 
shut out the discussion of questions at 
short notice which it was desirable to 
discuss; and if they adopted too strin- 
gent a rule of that kind, he had no 
doubt the Government would lose a con- 
siderable part of the advantage which 
they hoped to gain by the Resolution, 
and probably more recourse would be 
had to what the House felt to be the 
most inconvenient practice of moving 
the adjournment for the purpose of 
raising a discussion. It was to be re- 
gretted that such discursive discussions 
should be raised on the Motion that the 
Speaker do now leave the Chair. As 
things now stood, it was often perfectly 
useless for the Government to put down 
Supply for a Monday night, because 
they knew they would not get it, owing 
to the whole evening being occupied by 
other questions of greater or less import- 
ance. He thought it might be possible 
to give the Speaker some authority by 
which urgent questions might be raised 
on that occasion, and that would afford 
the House all the practical security it 
required that matters of urgent neces- 
sity should be fully discussed. He did 
not share the apprehension of the hon. 
and gallant Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) that the Govern- 
ment would not bring forward Supply 
early enough. As far as his experience 
went, one of the main objects of all 
Governments was to bring forward 
Supply as early as possible; because as 
soon as they had made considerable 
progress in Supply, they had the Session 
under their control. If the House 
granted them the opportunity of going 
into Supply, he had not the smallest 
doubt that of whatever Party the Govern- 
ment might be composed, they would 
not lose time in pushing forward the 
Estimates and making progress with 
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Public Business. 
would accept his Amendment and con- 
sider his suggestion, he thought the 
House might then safely agree to the 
Resolution. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


After the word “Supply,” to insert the words 
‘‘appointed for the consideration of the ordi- 
nary Army, Navy, and Civil Service Estimates.’ 
—(The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had no objection to the 
proposal of the noble Lord opposite (the 
Marquess of Hartington); on the con- 
trary, he thought it a decided improve- 
ment on the recommendations of the 
Committee embodied in the Resolution. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) that it was of 


the highest importance they should con- 


sider questions of policy which might 
involve large expenditure, and should 
not allow themselves to be diverted from 
these by discussions of mere matters of 
detail. At the same time, the hon. 
Member would admit there were some 
of these small matters of detail which 
deserved consideration, and which ought 
to be considered in a_ business-like 
manner. It was not surprising that 
only a few Members attended to discuss 
them; but their doing so was, at all 
events, indirectly useful, for it caused 
the Government to be doubly and trebly 
careful how they drew up the Estimates, 
knowing that they would be criticized 
and severely examined. What had 
been found to be inconvenient and diffi- 
cult to overcome was the multiplication 
of Notices of Motion on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, which not only made 
it uncertain whether they should get 
into Committee of Supply at all, but 
also what Notices would be proceeded 
with. The number of Notices might 
vary from, say, 5 to 20; they would 
embrace all kinds of subjects; they 
might come down to find it on one day a 
question of foreign policy, on another 
the state of Rotten Row, on another a 
question of fine arts, and on another a 
personal grievance; and there was no 
certainty as to which would come on 
and which would not. The noble Lord 
said occasions might arise suddenly 


If the Government | 
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when there might be reason to chal- 
lenge the policy of the Government 
without having to give Notice and wait 
three or four weeks to bring on the 
subject. But that applied to the Com- 
mittee of Supply at present, when the 
books were choked with a number of 
Amendments to the Motion to go into 
Committee. If the matter was of suffi- 
cient importance, no doubt private 
Members having Notices gave way, and 
they would be as likely to do so in fu- 
ture on a Tuesday or Friday which they 
had obtained. Therefore, the House 
would do well to clear the Paper of No- 
tices of Motion on going into Committee 
of Supply on a particular day. But 
when any exceptional proposal was 
made—such, for instance, as the credit of 
£6,000,000—it would be wrong of the 
House to part with its privilege of call- 
ing in question the conduct and policy 
of the Government. The Government, 
as well as the House at large, would 
feel that it would be improper that there 
should be any difficulty in the way of 
raising a discussion upon general policy 
at such a time. The proposal of the 
noble Lord met that case, and he did 
not see the slightest objection to it. 
Even in such a case he did not quite 
see how the Amendment would meet 
any disinclination to yield on the part 
of hon. Members having precedence 
with Notices on other subjects; but in 
practice, perhaps, the difficulty would 
not arise. As to the other suggestion 
of the noble Lord, he saw no reason for 
departing from the Rule that an Amend- 
ment to the Report of Supply must re- 
late to a Vote included in the Report. 
If, however, it was to be adopted at all, 
it must be the subject of a separate Re- 
solution, as it would involve a change 
in the Rules of Procedure bearing on 
the Report of Supply. 

GenERAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
suggested that time would be saved if 
Ministers, instead of introducing Esti- 
mates in long speeches full of details, 
would have the technical and profes- 
sional information printed and distributed 
beforehand. Nearly nine-tenths of the 
speeches of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty and Secretary of State for War re- 
lated to details, and a small portion only 
to important points relating to policy or 
to matters which might with some pro- 
priety be announced to the House in a 
set speech. On his own knowledge, he 
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could state that every branch of the 
War Office was called on to supply the 
Minister with full information relating 
to the details of the past as well as 
the current Estimates. A compilation 
of the Departmental statements made 
during the past few years would be 
most valuable to Members in aid of 
their deliberations as well as beneficial 
to the Public Service. Indeed, he be- 
lieved that a compilation of information 
was already made for the special use of 
the Secretary of State. Then, again, the 
Business of the House in discussing the 
several Votes of Supply would be greatly 
aided by having uniformity in drawing 
out the Estimates strictly adhered to, so 
that the transactions of one year might 
be contrasted with those of former years. 
So far from that being the case, not a 
year passed without some changes being 
made in the arrangement of the Esti- 
mates, so that the connecting links be- 
tween the demands of the current year 
with those of former years were entirely 
destroyed. The orders of the Treasury 
to aid hon. Members by an adherence 
to this uniformity were entirely disre- 
garded. Then they found the informa- 
tion at present supplied excessively 
meagre, indeed obscure, so that Mem- 
bers were constrained to put questions 
and to obtain explanations, instead of at 
once voting the sums which the House 
should grant, if they were made in a 
clear and intelligible form. The fact 
could not be too frequently urged that a 
large portion of the money annually re- 
quired in all branches of the Civil, Naval, 
and Army Estimates was year by year 
alike, and the exceptional demands so 
few, that they alone needed considera- 
tion. If these ordinary and uniform 
demands were so clearly shown as to 
lay open the new requirements, then the 
discussions could be restricted to the 
latter. He could not avoid stating that 
the short experience he had had in that 
House fully confirmed the words which 
his relative, the late Mr. Hume, used 
often in that House, as well as to him 
(General Sir George Balfour), that the 
House of Commons was a generous 
body, readily yielding to the requests of 
Ministers, when their requests were put 
forward in a clear and honest form. 
The greatest obstruction that could be 
offered was in having obscurity, and 
consequently mystery, for where there 
was mystery the House always assumed 


General Sir George Balfour 
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there was something to conceal. The 
other and serious defects were to be 
found in the wrong practice of per- 
mitting monies voted for one purpose 
to be used for other and often very dif. 
ferent purposes; in also not requiring 
the Appropriation Accounts to set forth 
the expenditure to the exact form in 
which it was shown in the Estimates. In 
his (General Sir George Balfour’s) opi- 
nion, these were the hindrances to 
Business. Then, again, the Civil Esti- 
mates, now amounting to more than 
the amounts formerly voted for the 
Army and Navy, were the cause of much 
delay in the transaction of Business, 
merely because of the obscurity in which 
large amounts were put forward. An 
attempt was made by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, when Secretary to the 
Treasury, to explain the details of the 
Estimates; but though this was a praise- 
worthy attempt, yet it failed, because 
it was impossible for one officer to 
make a speech on £23,000,000 of Ex- 
penditure of every form and kind of 
outlay, relating to the civil adminis- 
tration of the whole Kingdom at home 
and abroad. Here, again, the printing 
of information prior to the Estimates 
being brought on would be most useful. 
It would supply that want, which Mem- 
bers so often delayed the Business by 
asking for in the course of the Sittings. 
Even then, it often happened that the re- 
plies were very vague, sometimes not even 
noticed, and at other times incorrect. 
The obvious course was to throw on 
the responsible officers of the several 
branches of the Civil Service the duty 
of furnishing the details relating to their 
respective Estimates, and also require 
a few of the political heads in the House, 
such as the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, Board of Trade, Local Govern- 
ment Board, and others, to speak on the 
policy or principle of those Estimates. In 
that way, the Secretary to the Treasury, 
already overburdened with his proper 
duties, would be released from the charge 
of nearly all the Civil Estimates, and 
able to aid the House with that import- 
ant kind of information which the great 
controlling body—the Treasury—ought 
to be able to furnish on those few but 
great questions connected with their vast 
Expenditure in the Civil, Military, and 
Naval Departments. 

Mr. RAIKES said, it would be well 
not to expect too much from the opera- 
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tion of the proposed new Rule, for the 
evil at which it was aimed was rather 
too deep-seated in the present constitu- 
tion of Parliament to be completely 
dealt with in that way. He was glad 
that the noble Lord the Member for the 
Radnor Boroughs (the Marquess of 
Hartington) had pointed out to the 
House, while dealing with this Motion, 
the great propriety of classifying the 
Amendments upon Supply before they 
were brought forward. If they were 
classified, and more especially if abstract 
Resolutions were excluded, undoubtedly 
they would consume much less time 
than at present. He considered the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) was worthy of 
much consideration, taken in conjunction 
with the present proposal. It was, how- 
ever, much more important to ascertain, 
in the first place, whether more latitude 
should not be given to the discussion on 
the Report of Supply, in lieu of the ex- 
isting practice of raising questions before 
the Speaker was allowed to leave the 
Chair, as the noble Lord had suggested. 
Butif that course were adopted, the House 
might justly insist on a day being named 
on which precedence would be given to 
Report of Supply over all other Orders 
of the Day. Moreover, it was to be 
considered whether questions might not 
be raised on such an occasion which 
would be shut out by the new Rule 
relating to Monday, that the Speaker 
leave the Chair. Upon one point he 
supposed they were nearly agreed — 
namely, that there should be some 
method adopted to reduce the uncer- 
tainty now prevailing as to the dis- 
cussions about going into Committee 
of Supply. Inasmuch as the Amend- 
ment proposed to limit the Rule to 
ordinary Estimates, and to exclude 
all supplementary ones, the House 
would have an opportunity, if they 
thought proper to do so, to enter into 
discussion on questions relating to the 
latter. In that case, although a certain 
classification might be arrived at, still 
the great mass of Amendments, if the 
Speaker left the Chair, would remain, 
untouched, to encumber the Notice 
Paper with matter unimportant com- 
pared with that of Supply. He felt 
bound to say that the discussion on 
these matters would appear to persons 
out-of-doors altogether technical, and 
that those questions were so complicated 
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that it would be difficult to render them 
intelligible to the ordinary public. He 
was glad that he had not remained in 
his seat during that debate without en- 
deavouring, so far as he was able, to 
give his support to the suggestion thrown 
out by the noble Marquess, as though he 
did not think that the Motion itself 
would have any marked effect on the 
solution of the question, the policy of 
which it was a precursor might bear 
fruit hereafter, when the House would 
find itself forced to discuss it thoroughly. 
He thought, further, that such questions 
could not be examined into too much, or 
ventilated too thoroughly, so as to bring 
about, if possible, a change of practice 
suited not only to a particular emer- 
gency, but resulting in such a classifica- 
tion of subjects as might give some real 
system to the conduct of Public Busi- 
ness. For this -reason, he considered 
that the suggestions which had fallen 
from the noble Lord opposite were more 
likely to render permanent service to the 
Business of the House than those that 
now appeared on the Notice Paper. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he did not 
think the proposals of the noble Lord 
(the Marquess of Hartington) could be 
separated, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer desired. They formed parts of 
one plan. Two rival schemes were be- 
fore the House to make certain the dis- 
cussion of Supply when it was set down. 
The Government scheme would, if car- 
ried alone, have the effect of shutting 
out Members from an ancient privilege 
which they valued very highly—the 
privilege of stating grievances before 
money was voted. They ought, there- 
fore, to have the opportunity of doing 
so on the Report, and the noble Lord’s 
scheme gave greater certainty for get- 
ting into Supply and discussing the Esti- 
mates on the days they were.set down; 
but it would also give advantage to 
hon. Members to state any grievance to 
the House before the money was voted. 
That was a privilege he was sure that 
the House would not willingly surren- 
der. Those who had been long in the 
House often had occasion to feel sur- 
prise at the very loose way in which 
money had been voted. Some years 
ago every item of Supply was ques- 
tioned ; but now supplies of money were 
obtained so easily that he could not 
help thinking that part of the growth of 
the expenditure arose from the very 
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great chance there was of any item 
whatever passing without remark. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he could not agree with the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), 
that the two proposals of the noble Mar- 
quess were inseparable. When the hon. 
Member for Bedford stated that the 
House would not part with its ancient 
right of stating grievances on Supply, 
he forgot that the practice was not of 
such very ancient date, and that within 
the last few years, on the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London (Mr. Lowe), 
this very practice had been given up by 
the House. In 1872 and 1873 the House 
agreed to give it up, and neither the 
House nor the Government of the day 
had any cause to regret it. The hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had 
said that he (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
ought to be the last person to speak in 
favour of the Resolution, because he 
moved an Amendment on previous occa- 
tions when a similar Resolution was 
proposed. It was true that he had moved 
an Amendment on that occasion; but 
then he had done so solely upon the 
ground that the question ought to be 
re-considered, owing to the way in which 
previous Committees had been conducted. 
He was, however, very much surprised 
to find the hon. Member for Bedford 
opposing now that which he on a former 
occasion supported; and he was still 
more astonished at the course taken by 
the hon. Member for Burnley, because 
that hon. Member had complained of 
the inconvenience to which he was fre- 
quently put on Friday nights, when a 
great number of small Questions were 
set down on the Notice Paper on the 
Motion for going into Supply, and had 
protested against Members being, as he 
called it, driven into a corner and com- 
pelled to vote large sums of money at a 
late hour in a scrambling and unsatis- 
factory manner. Those views were, he 
could not help thinking, better worthy 
of consideration than the diametrically 
opposite opinions which the hon. Gen- 
tleman at present appeared to hold. He 
would merely add the expression of a 
hope that, seeing the enormous amount 
of Business the House had to get through 
in the course of a Session, the Resolu- 
tion as amended would be accepted, not 
only in the interest of the Government, 
but of hon. Members generally, 


Mr. Whitbread 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY observed, 
that having had the advantage of a Re- 
port of a Committee which had investi- 
gated the subject, the Government had 
come down that Session prepared with 
certain proposals for the remedying of 
certain abuses. He should have some- 
thing to say presently about the nature 
of these proposals, and how inapplicable 
they were to remedy the abuses that 
were complained of. But taking them 
as they were, they had an Amendment 
of great importance from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn). They 
had also an Amendment from the noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Hartington), 
which had been accepted, and a sugges- 
tion from the same noble Lord as to 
which there were considerable differences 
of opinion. The hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Ways and Means was of 
opinion that the proposal should be con- 
sidered at the present juncture, and he 
added that he did not quite understand 
the full bearing of the Amendment of 
the noble Lord. Now, how should he? 
It was not on the Paper, and therefore 
the House had no opportunity of consi- 
dering it. The first thing which they 
had to complain of was that the Govern- 
ment had given them no opportunity of 
putting down Amendments on the Paper. 
The hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread) considered that the sugges- 
tion of the noble Lord was worthy of 
acceptance, and the Chairman of Ways 
and Means thought it ought to be con- 
sidered at the present juncture. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said 
he would not accept it. What ought 
the great body of the House to do under 
these circumstances? Had they not, 
when they were now asked to abandon 
a great privilege, a right to demand a 
fair opportunity of considering, not 
merely the half-abandoned proposals of 
the Government, but the proposals to be 
substituted for them. All that had hap- 
pened in the course of the evening 
pointed to the necessity of some further 
opportunity to consider the subject. 
There was one thing that must strike . 
the House very strongly. The practical 
emergency referred to by the Chairman 
of Ways and Means was the alleged 
misconduct of three or four hon. Mem- 
bers. Surely, the hon. Gentleman would 
not say that what the House was now 
asked to do, whether in the form of 
amendment or otherwise, was in any 
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way directed against this practical emer- 
gency? Perhaps the only important 
one of these Resolutions was directed 
against the Privileges of the House, 
which these hon. Members never at- 
tempted to impugn. If there were 
abuses in this matter, they were such as 
the Speaker and the Chairman of Ways 
and Means did not consider strong or 
violent enough to warrant the proposed 
changes. They had heard of men 
cutting their noses off to spite their faces 
Here was a case of the Government 
cutting their head off to spite their noses. 
He thought it was too much to ask Irish 
Members to give up a right which they 
had never abused, and which they valued 
as enabling them to demand the redress 
of abuses before going into Committee 
of Supply. 

Mr. DILLWYWN considered the 
Amendment of the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) an improve- 
ment on the Resolution as it stood on 
the Paper; but desired to have some 
information as to how far the change 
would extend, not only to Supplementary 
Estimates, but to Votes on Account. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he objected both 
to the Resolution and the Amendment of 
the noble Marquess, being unable to see 
how the rights of private Members would 
be secure under either. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply to the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), 
said, that ‘‘ Votes on Account,” being 
Votes on Account of Estimates already 
before the House, the Rule precluding 
discussion before entering upon their 
consideration in Committee would apply 
to them on Monday Sittings. Supple- 
mentary Estimates, which came under a 
different category, would be open to dis- 
cussion before the House resolved itself 
into Committee. In reply to the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Gourley), 
he would add that the proposals before 
the House were intended only to enable 
the House to discuss the Estimates. If 
Ministers wished to pass the Estimates 
without discussion, they would accept 
the present condition of affairs, and 
leave the Estimates day by day to the 
end of the Session, when it was noto- 
rious they would be passed. It was 
really with the hope and desire of 
getting a full and free discussion of 
the Estimates at the proper time that 
these proposals were now made to the 
House, 
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Mr. E. JENKINS said, the explana- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty was very un- 
satisfactory. He(Mr. Jenkins) certainly 
understood the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer at an earlier period of the evening 
to assent, if not by word of mouth at 
least by gesture, to the proposal that 
Votes on Account should be excepted 
from the operation of the proposed Rule. 
If the House accepted the Amendment 
of the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington), he would move the inser- 
tion of words to give effect to that under- 
standing. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that perhaps he 
might be permitted to say a few words 
as a Member of the late Committee. He 
did not think the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had treated the House as 
handsomely as he had promised ; for 
certainly when the hon. Member for 
Dundee (Mr. Jenkins) drew his attention 
to Votes on Account, his (Mr. Parnell’s) 
impression was that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman virtually agreed to their exclusion 
from the Resolution. He would next 
ask the House if they were going to gain 
by the proposed Resolution the object 
which they wished? They had heard 
a good deal of the desirability of bring- 
ing forward the Estimates early in the 
Session, and the Members of the Go- 
vernment had professed the greatest pos- 
sible anxiety to assist in this exceedingly 
good end; but he himself was much in- 
clined to doubt that their good intentions 
would last as long as would be supposed. 
They should recollect that this Rule was 
an entire innovation on the practice of 
Parliament. In 1872 a Resolution was 
agreed to which introduced for the first 
time the principle of progress, which was 
explained as being the same procedure 
with regard to the Supply as with re- 
gard to the stages of the Bill; but the 
principle of 1872 was entirely different 
from the present proposal. In the last 
few Sessions hon. Members were allowed 
to put as many Amendments as they 
wished on the Paper against going into 
Supply. The consequence wasthat there 
was not any very great obstruction to 
Progress, and it would astonish hon. 
Members if they knew how few hours 
were taken up with Motions against 
Supply in 1877; for, owing to the num- 
ber of Notices down that were not ger- 
mane to the subject, hon. Members 
would not remain in the House to sup- 
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~port their Motions. He (Mr, Parnell) 

ad watched the course of events last 
year more closely than had the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and he could 
say that in no Session of Parliament in 
recent years had Notices of Motion 
proved of less inconvenience or obstruc- 
tion to Supply early in the evening. 
He thought the privilege sought to be 
removed was of much more value to 
English than to Irish Members. For 
himself, he had never used it in the 
past, and did not intend to use it in the 
future; but he considered the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was not acting rightly 
or fairly in bringing forward such an 
important Motion after the small Notice 
he had given the House. If they had 
considered this question in Committee 
instead of in the Whole House, they 
would have been much more likely to 
dispose of it quickly. His firm belief 
was that the Public Business would not 
be materially facilitated by the adoption 
of one or of all these Resolutions, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer must not 
complain if, during the present Session, 
he found his new Rules entirely useless. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. E. JENKINS moved, as an 
Amendment, the insertion of the words 
‘‘ excepting Votes on Account.’”’ It was 
very clear what would take place if they 
were to permit the Government imme- 
diately to enter Votes on Account without 
any previous explanation of grievances 
by Members in a Constitutional manner. 
He thought, as they were really pro- 
posing to vote away a very important 
Constitutional check, they ought to en- 
deavour, as far as possible, to minimize 
what they were about to do. 

Smr JOSEPH M‘KENNA seconded the 
Amendment. He scarcely considered it to 
be necessary to raise the question, as he 
considered that Votes on Account should 
never be treated as ordinary Estimates ; 
but he now feared that if the present 
proposal were not adopted, the Govern- 
ment would get rid of the objection, 
and treat them as ordinary Estimates. 
He thought it was one of the most im- 
portant privileges they possessed, that 
money should not be voted without pre- 
vious consideration of grievances; and, 
with regard to these Votes on Account, 
how could a Vote on Account be dealt 
with as an ordinary Estimate, or as any- 
thing but an extraordinary event ? 


Mr, Parnell 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, to insert, at 
the end of the last Amendment, the 
words ‘‘excepting Votes on Account.” 
—(Ur. Edward Jenkins.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER regretted that any hon. Member 
should have imagined that he had given 
his assent to the innovation here pro- 
posed. He had never intended doing 
so, What he had assented to was the 
exclusion of special or peculiar Votes 
like that of the £6,000,000, involving 
questions on which the House might 
wish to challenge the Government. 
Votes on Account were of a very differ- 
ent character, and the position of the 
question as regarded them was this. 
They did not involve any new principle ; 
nobody was satisfied with them, and no 
Government ever proposed them if they 
could go on without them. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen should recollect that by modern 
Rules the Estimates were usually voted 
to a certain date—say, for instance, the 
31st of March—but how was the service 
of the country to be carried beyond that 
date, if the Estimates for the year were 
not voted, and when Votes on Account 
were proposed they were met by Motions 
on extraneous subjects. If the Resolu- 
tions proposed by the Government were 
carried, Votes on Account would, he 
trusted, disappear ; but they could not 
be done without altogether. They were 
wholly different to Supplementary or 
Special Votes, which seemed to imply 
something for which Parliament was not 
prepared. Votes on Account were for 
the ordinary Services, and involved no- 
thing new. He must therefore oppose 
the Motion. 

Mr. DILLWYN thought they ought 
to limit the facility of granting Votes 
on Account in every way in their power; 
and in considering this question they 
should remember that year by year 
there seemed to be an increasing desire 
to take Votes on Account. without any 
real criticism. He denied that there 
was not ample time to fully discuss 
these questions, except in the case of a 
year where the time up to the middle of 
the Session had been wasted in the dis- 
cussion of Bills which had never been 
intended to pass. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he thought 
it his duty to support the Motion of his 
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hon. Friend the Member for Dundee 
(Mr. E. Jenkins). He did not see for a 
moment the reason for the proposed 
change, and the Resolution of the Go- 
vernment seemed to deal with Parlia- 
ment as if its discussions were of no im- 
portance. The other day they had 
charged Indian finances with a heavy 
charge on account. That was a question 
which, if it had been brought forward 
without discussion, would have been a 
serious invasion of the rights of Parlia- 
ment. He should therefore vote with 
the hon. Member for Dundee on this 
question, as Votes on Account, he be- 
lieved, were used most mischievously. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN really thought 
the Amendment an extremely important 
one, and that the Government would see 
how critical a point was raised in the 
discussion. The position of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was totally inconsistent wit 
what the right hon. Gentleman said in 
his opening, for he then said that they 
would have in their turn a reasonable 
compensation in the fact that they would 
have every opportunity for discussing 
the details of the Estimates; but they 
had no such opportunity for discussing 
a Vote on Account. The right hon. 
Gentleman had pointed out that it might 
be possible to raise all sorts of discus- 
sions on extraneous questions; but if 
he really thought the opportunity would 
be made use of, the better way would 
be to lay down that the discussion should 
be only on matters germane to the 
class for which a Vote on Account was 
asked. Instead of this, they were asked 
to sacrifice all their privileges; for it 
was pretty clear that Government could 
bring on Votes on Account so as to prac- 
tically provide themselves with any 
amount of Supply sufficient to last them 
to the end of the Session. 

Masor NOLAN said, he did not look 
at this question from a point of high 
importance; but he looked at it from 
the position of an independent private 
Member, who might have some griev- 
ance or opinion to bring forward. He, 
for instance, might have a proposition 
to make on the bringing forward of the 
Estimates. The first two nights were 
generally taken up with a grand debate. 
Then the Minister for War made his 
Statement, and most Ministers for War 
occupied some five hours. The debate 
would be continued by the Leaders of the 
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House, and, in the meantime, a Vote on 
Account would be taken. The adjourned 
discussion would not be taken probably 
till after July, whenan 5 nd might, 
perhaps, offer for his Motion, at a time 
when it would be practically of no avail. 
It seemed to him that the older the 
House grew the greater difficulty there 
was in keeping it. He thought hon. 
Members would have still greater diffi- 
culty in retaining a House under the 
new proposition than they had ever had 
before, for, under the old Rule, Govern- 
ment had some interest in getting a 
House on Friday ; but with this taking 
of Votes on Account, they would get their 
money on Monday, and would, there- 
fore, have no interest to keep a House 
on Friday. They would get the votes 
of the Members who did not want to do 
work. The House of Commons would 
be a very much easier place under the 
new Rules; but the interests of consti- 
tuents would be neglected, because hon. 
Members would no longer be able to 
compel attention to local grievances. 
The Government would get their money 
more easily, but money questions would 
not be so easily ventilated. If this new 
Rule were to be made at all, it ought to 
be made in a fresh Parliament, which 
would be very keen about work, and 
not in a Parliament like the present, 
jaded and wearied out after a prolonged 
existence. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, it seemed 
to him that no objection to the intro- 
duction of this Resolution would stamp 
these Votes on Account as ordinary 
Estimates, which would be strong affir- 
mation in the future that they were of 
that character. It appeared to him that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Dundee went to the root of the 
matter. He thought that the matter 
should therefore be pressed; but as the 
Government had not evidently entirely 
considered the full weight of the Reso- 
lution, he begged to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Mr. PARNELL seconded the Motion. 
He really did think there was a want of 
sincerity on the part of the Government 
in making this proposition. Either they 
had the Estimates brought forward in 
the regular way, and facility given in 
discussing the items of Supply, or they 
had not. If they had not, then he could 
understand the opposition of the Go- 
vernment to this Amendment; but if 
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they were to have the Estimates brought 
forward in the ordinary way, he could 
understand it. He believed that if the 
Irish Estimates were fully discussed the 
subject of many annual Motions would 
be abolished, and many of them would 
be dealt with by the Government. The 
conduct of the Government, however, 
was directed to prevent them from having 
this Constitutional privilege; and the 
only remedy for Members who desired 
to discuss particular items in the Esti- 
mates would be to insist upon having a 
discussion of those items when the Go- 
vernment brought forward their Votes 
on Account. If the Government did 
really desire discussion, he ventured to 
think that instead of facilitating the 
progress of Business, or of getting Sup- 
plies, it would be entirely different. He 
hoped the Government would show their 
sincerity in this matter ; and he appealed 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to accept the 
Amendment as an illustration of their 
bona fides. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Henry Samuelson.) 


Mr. GORST asked if the Government 
had weighed the words proposed, and 
he suggested that an adjournment would 
give the Government the opportunity 
of considering the precise legal meaning 
of the words of the Amendment; for it 
seemed to him very doubtful if the 
words suggested would include the Votes 
intended by the hon. Member for Dun- 
dee. The questions for the Government 
was the real import of the words sug- 
gested, and whether those words should 
be adopted by them, or that words of 
their own should be substituted. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
hoped they might bring the question 
to a conclusion that night. The ques- 
tion raised by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins) did 
not seem to him to be a very large one. 
It hardly appeared to him that there 
could be much doubt as to the policy 
of the Government as referred to by the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst). A Vote on Account was 
merely a Vote on a portion of the Esti- 
mates; and therefore, as it appeared 
to him, was excluded from the objection 
raised by the hon. Member. He entirely 


Mr, Parnell 


{COMMONS} 
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understood the Amendment in the sense 
it was understood by the Government. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, the difficulty 
under which he laboured was that no 
answer had been made to the arguments 
brought forward from that side. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer certainly 
said there was no objection to accept 
his (Mr. E. Jenkins’s) Amendment; but 
he had failed to answer those really 
strong arguments against giving the 
Government almost unlimited power for 
asking for Votes of Supply without 
giving the House a compensating right 
of opposition. He could conceive that 
the day might come when it would be 
of infinite importance, on a Vote on 
Account being taken, for the Opposition 
to be able to put down some Resolution. 
He agreed with his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Parnell) that the Government were 
taking from the House a great advan- 
tage. Seeing, also, how seldom they 
would be called upon to limit this Reso- 
lution by his proposition, he thought 
the Government might very well give 
way upon it. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, in consequence of remarks 
which had been made in the course of 
the debate, he should like to hear the 
construction which the Speaker put 
upon the words which had been inserted 
on the Motion of the noble Lord. He 
should like to know whether the Speaker 
considered they did or did not apply to 
Votes on Account for the ordinary Ser- 
vices ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I should say that 
the words inserted on the Motion of the 
noble Lord would cover Votes on Ac- 
count applying to the Army, Navy, and 
Civil Services. 

THE CHANCELLOR or rnuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that was his opinion, and 
he further thought that they were in a 
position to come to a decision on this 
subject, and that it would be a waste of 
time to adjourn now, after having car- 
ried the discussion so far. The hon. 
Member for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins) 
said he had had no answer or reason 
given why Votes on Account should be 
included amongst the ordinary Services 
which we proposed should be taken on 
Monday without previous Notice. The 
object of this Resolution was to enable 
the House and the Government to pro- 
ceed as rapidly as was consistent with 
the business of Supply. The object of 
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the Government in making the proposi- 
tion was that one day in the week they 
might be allowed to go into the Esti- 
mates without being obliged to take up 
the whole or the best part of the night in 
discussing matters entirely of a foreign 
nature. But with regard to Votes on 
Account, that argument did not apply, 
as it was admitted, under the present 
system, Votes on Account must neces- 
sarily be given after due Notice. He 
believed that they ought to be asked for 
seldom ; but they were always liable to 
a Vote being necessary. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Parnell) had spoken 
strongly against them; but the hon. 
Member, in visiting Dublin, perhaps, 
would not wish to find the soldiers there 
starving for want of their pay, in conse- 
quence of delay in voting Supply in that 
House. It might be said that Votes on 
Account would be asked for for objec- 
tionable purposes; but he would remind 
hon. Members that they always had the 
power to reduce it, and to raise those 
questions in Committee in a form which 
would render it more than ever difficult 
to pass. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 69; Noes 
143: Majority 74.—(Div. List, No. 10.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: I rise 
now to move an Amendment the drift of 
which is, I may say, to carry out, as far 
as may be, in the words of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the proposal he 
made in 1876, and which was then ac- 
cepted as a satisfactory compromise— 
namely, that one division, and that rela- 
tive to the Estimates of the day, shall 
be brought forward. On the Monday 
question, too, I pressed in the Com- 
mittee the suggestion to which several 
hon. Members, as well as Mr. Speaker 
and the Chairman of Committees, 
were favourable, though it was not 
embodied in any Resoiution—namely, 
that each Minister should make his 
statement in the House in moving the 
Speaker out of the Chair. This sug- 
gestion, also, I embody in my Amend- 
ment, and thereby I import a slight 
change into the method of procedure as 
proposed by the Resolution of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. By the 
latter, Mr. Speaker leaves the Chair 
without being moved out of it. By my 
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Amendment itis necessary that he should 
be so. That will make no real differ- 
ence as to facilitating Business, except 
so far as debate is interposed. But this 
debate will be limited and governed by 
the conditions which we shall prescribe. 
With this explanation, I move to add at 
the end of the second line, after the word 
“Monday,” ‘‘and a Motion be made 
that Mr. Speaker do leave the Chair.” 
If I am successful, I shall move to add 
at the end of the second Resolution— 

‘*Unless an Amendment be moved on the 
division for the Estimates to be moved on that 
day ; and the Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment who proposes to move such Estimate may 
make his statement in moving ‘That the 
Speaker do leave the Chair.’ ” 


At this late hour of the night I will not 
detain the House further, but will simply 
move my Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

After the word “Monday,” to insert the 
words “and the Motion being made, That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.”—(Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. He said it 
was apparent that a number of hon. 
Members on that side of the House were 
anxious to put Amendments on the 
Paper. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY, in second- 
ing the Motion, said, that they had got 
through six words after an eight hours’ 
discussion. He considered the Govern- 
ment were too anxious to get on with 
their Business, regardless of the duties 
of private Members. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Jacob Bright.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER appealed to hon. Members to 
proceed. The House had been engaged 
the whole evening in discussing one pro- 
position not of a very complex charac- 
ter. They were now pretty well familiar 
with the arguments urged on the one 
side and the other, and he felt that they 
were perfectly competent to deal with 
the question in a very short time. It 
was to be hoped that the hon. Gentle- 
man would allow this Resolution to be 
passed, 
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Mr. RYLANDS hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would accept the Motion 
for adjournment. In addition to the 
Amendment proposed, he did know that 
other hon. Members had intended to 
propose certain Amendments upon this 
Resolution, and he was quite sure the 
right hon. Gentleman would see that it 
was utterly impossible to go on advanc- 
ing that question at that time of night. 
He must say that if they were asked to 
change the procedure of the House, it 
was at least reasonable that the House 
should proceed with very great delibera- 
tion, and that it should not be consi- 
dered unreasonable that they should ask 
for more than one night for the con- 
sideration of the question. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE hoped the House 
would go on with the discussion. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was not gene- 
rally in favour of adjournments; but on 
this particular occasion, as regarded the 
Amendment then before the House, he 
could candidly say that he had no idea 
of what the Resolution was to be. If 
the hon. Member who proposed it had 
the opportunity to put it upon the Paper, 
they would know what it referred to ; 
but really, as it then stood, the whole 
House was in the dark as to what its 
purport was. The Government were not 
acting as business men in asking them 
to sit there longer on that occasion, and 
he might say that he had had consider- 
able experience of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s endeavours to save time, the re- 
sult being that he generally spent it. 
He did not believe that hon. Gentlemen 
would allow themselves to be forced into 
accepting the Resolution. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was inclined to agree with the 
Motion for the adjournment of the de- 
bate. He thought it would not be im- 
possible to agree to the Resolution that 
night; but he could not help recognizing 
that there were a considerable number 
of hon. Gentlemen who would not, at 
that time of the night, apply themselves 
to the task ; and he was therefore afraid 
it would be quite hopeless for them to 
expect to get through the Resolution 
that night. He therefore put it to his 
right hon. Friend whether the further 
discussion of the Resolution had not 
better be adjourned ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnzt EXCHE- 
QUER said, he agreed with the sugges- 
tion of his noble Friend that there would 
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be that sort of opposition, which he did 
not wish in any way to oppose. He 
would therefore consent to the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


2.0.0 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS BILL. 
(Dr. Cameron, Mr. Clare Read, Mr. Ashley, Sir 
Henry Jackson, Mr. Edward Jenkins, Mr. 
William Holms, Mr. O’ Shaughnessy.) 


[BILL 47.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time’”—( Dr. Cameron.) 


Mr. DILLWYN moved that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six 
months. He thought that where per- 
sons were deprived of their liberty they 
should be in the custody of State offi- 
cials. In this case his hon. Friend had 
said there was no analogy between the 
institutions suggested by the Bill and 
lunatic asylums, and that in the one case 
it was a compulsory act, and in the 
other a voluntary one. But they all 
knew that the habitual drunkard got 
into a decrepid state of mind and body, 
and that while he might go into such an 
institution readily enough he was prac- 
tically very glad to get out again. In 
both cases the persons having custody 
of them had a direct pecuniary interest 
in retaining them in those places during 
the whole of the time specified. The 
object of such people only ought to be 
to discharge their patients as soon as 
possible ; whereas in this case it would 
be exactly the opposite. He would not 
trespass on the House further, but 
would move that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR, in seconding 
the Motion, said, he did not for one mo- 
ment wish by so doing to suggest that 
the intention of the promoters was not 
of the most charitable design. Though 
the persons intended to be benefited 
formed a very sad spectacle, it was at 
the same time quite impossible for him 
to give his support to the Bill, as he 
looked upon it as one of the waves of 
the last great wave of paternal govern- 
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ment, or rather grand-maternal govern- 
ment. He was of opinion that they 
could not enforce morality upon any 
class of the community, nor could they 
interfere with what they eat or what 
they drink, or wherewithal they should 
be clothed. The habit of gambling was 
one which frequently led to ruinous re- 
sults, and it was impossible, perhaps, to 
break a person of it. He was sorry to 
say that the habit had been increasing 
of late of endeavouring to get the State 
to interfere with the liberty of the sub- 
ject. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was 
strongly endeavouring, amongst others, 
to make the people sober by shutting up 
the public-houses. He thought that 
was an impossibility, and that the 
people ought to be dealt with by more 
philosophical means, by the spread of 
education, the influence of friends, and 
such genuine influences. A right rev. 
Bishop had said that he would rather 
see a people free than sober. That 
might be rather extreme; but, at any 
rate, with regard to such legislation as 
was now proposed there was an element 
of truth; with freedom there was every- 
thing to be hoped for; but when they 
stopped an individual from some disas- 
trous vice by shutting him up, they did 
not cure him; they left him to exer- 
cise his brutal tastes in some other 
direction—perhaps in a more evil way. 
Beyond this, there was the much greater 
evil that they were dealing with the 
liberty of the subject ; they were taking 
away the freedom of which every man 
was possessed. He believed that it 
was not a principle of law for a man 
to sell his freedom. A man had no 
right to sell his freedom, even for 12 
months. There was no doubt at this 
time the Lunacy Laws had immensely 
improved ; yet, nevertheless, at this 
time he believed that there were grave 
abuses of it, and that there were at that 
moment people confined in lunatic asy- 
lums who ought not to be there. The 
present proposition was a very serious 
one, and one could imagine many in- 
stances where a Justice of the Peace 
would sign a certificate to the best of his 
belief when a maudlin drunkard was 
signing his liberty away for 12 months. 
He did not believe that this was a safe 
condition of things, and he believed that 
there would be cases in which persons 
having an interest in putting people 
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away for 12 months would succeed in 
doing so. Even more, the state of the 
law might tempt people to give way to 
drink; and as they were aware there 
were unprincipled men in every profes- 
sion, there would not be much difficulty 
in surmounting the medical certifi- 
cates. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.” —( Jr. Dillwyn.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Dr. CAMERON said, he was glad 
now to learn the exact grounds upon 
which this Bill was opposed. As to the 
objection that there existed an analogy 
between the institutions suggested by 
the Bill and private lunatic asylums, 
there was not the remotest resemblance. 
A private lunatic asylum was a place 
where a person was committed for an 
indefinite period against his own will— 
perhaps by some unprincipled member 
of the Medical Profession. If he were 
ill-treated, his complaint was treated 
as that of a lunatic — the only wit- 
nesses he could bring forward would 
be lunatics. Therefore, to compare such 
a man with an habitual drunkard under 
this Bill was unfair. The hon. Gentle- 
man characterised this Bill as ‘‘grand- 
motherly legislation;” but, he asked, 
would they allow a man to permit him- 
self to be held down and mutilated by 
a surgical operation in order to obtain 
a cure, and yet refuse to allow another 
man the permission to get cured, by a 
brief surrender of his liberty, which the 
Bill would give him? When he intro- 
duced the Bill last year, he adduced 
evidence to show that there were a 
number of habitual drunkards incar- 
cerated in lunatic asylums, and that 
there were a number of lunatics incar- 
cerated in private institutions, called 
‘‘Tnebriates’ Homes.’”’ As to the practi- 
cal support he had received, it came 
from men who had no interest in the 
matter. He had a Petition in favour 
of the Bill from 80 medical superintend- 
ents of as many public asylums for the 
insane in all parts of the United King- 
dom—men who thoroughly understood 
the whole subject, and who were fully 
alive to the evils complained of, in the 
case of private lunatic asylums. 
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Eart PEROY said, that the principal 
objection to the Bill appeared to be on 
the ground that it was proposed to 
punish vice by legislation. That was 
entirely a misapprehension of the inten- 
tion of the Bill. It was not a Bill to 
prevent drunkenness, but to provide a 
means for those who wished to do so to 
reform. Those who supported the Bill 
believed that drunkenness after a time 
had such an influence—for practical pur- 
poses—as to cause the loss of that 
healthy control which sane people were 
supposed to possess. It was supposed 
that at the time of his signing away 
his liberty for 12 months, the habitual 
drunkard was in sufficient possession 
of his faculties to know what he was 
doing. The question was, which was 
the greater of the two evils—that he 
should perhaps be incarcerated in one 
of those houses for a limited space of 
time, or that he should be reduced to 
the state in which he was now ?—and 
those who had studied the question 
knew which was the greater evil very 
well. There were hundreds in this 
country who would be glad to reform if 
they had the opportunity todo so. He 
had some experience on this subject, 
and the great difficulty met with was 
the absence of any power of restraint 
over those who were willing in the first 
instance to enter these retreats. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


RACECOURSES (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
(Mr. Anderson, Sir Thomas Chambers, Sir 
James Lawrence.) 

[BILL 48.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Jr. Anderson.) 


Mr. ONSLOW said, this was a very 
important Bill, and it affected most ma- 
terially the liberties of the subject. He 
should oppose this Bill, and all such 
others, which had for their object put- 
ting a stop to the legitimate amuse- 
ments of the people on the plea that 
they could by legislation improve the 
morals of the public. He hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would consent that it 
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should not go into Committee at this 
hour. He believed that since the hon. 
Member for Glasgow carried this Bill 
certain facts had come out which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Scarbo- 
rough (Sir Charles Legard) would tell 
the House; but to be asked to pass a 
Bill through Committee at that hour, 
it could hardly be expected that many 
Members would not oppose it in every 
way. He opposed the Bill last time, 
and was instrumental in stopping it. 
It was somewhat a long Bill, and at 
the present time he did not think they 
had had time to consider it properly, 
even though it was said to be the same 
Bill that did not pass last Session. He 
begged to move that the consideration 
of the Bill be taken that day six months. 

Mr. STACPOOLE seconded the Mo- 


tion. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
‘this House will, upon this day six months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,”— 
(Mr. Onslow,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Str CHARLES LEGARD said, not- 
withstanding. the decision which the 
House arrived at on Saturday morning, 
he should again oppose the Bill. He 
stated, on the last occasion, that he 
had been present at the meetings to 
which the Bill was to be applied ; and 
he had not seen anything which ought 
to cause the measure to become law. 
He had taken some little trouble to 
ascertain whether those few meetings 
were really of the description that it 
was necessary for the House of Com- 
mons to legislate for. He believed the 
House ought not to indulge in any mere 
sentimental legislation. He thought 
there never was a case in which there 
was greater reason to pause than there 
was now, before they legislated to do 
away with two small suburban meetings. 
He need not say he was not personally 
interested, directly or indirectly; but, 
as far as he understood it, the House 
was asked to legislate expressly to do 
away with the race-meetings at Kings- 
bury and Streatham, because he under- 
stood the Bill would not apply to the 
Alexandra Palace meeting owing to the 
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more amiable disposition of the magis- ! 
trates of that district. Therefore, it! 
came to this—Kingsbury and Streatham 
had offended the dignity of a few people 
who lived in their vicinity, and they 
wished to get them stopped. Well, he 
had obtained from the proprietor of 
Kingsbury racecourse that he had can- 
vassed the whole of the ratepayers of 
Kingsbury upon the question. There 
were 55 ratepayers, and out of that num- 
ber eight wére neutral, eight were from 
home, and three only were opposed to 
the races—consequently, giving all as 
against, there were still 86 in favour 
of the races. He knew nothing about 
Streatham; but, with regard to Kings- 
bury, he was informed that not a single 
police case occurred, not a robbery was 
reported in the neighbourhood, until 
the magistrates withdrew the licence for 
refreshments, and then the police were 
withdrawn. Up to that time, not a 
single case of rowdyism had occurred. 
Consequently, if the magistrates had 
not withdrawn the police from attending 
the race-meetings, no disturbance would 
probably have occurred. Well, then 
his hon. and learned Friend (Sir Henry 
James) had said that he objected to 
Kingsbury races because no good horses 
ever ran there. Now he (Sir Charles 
Legard) had ascertained that three 
Grand National winners had run at 
Kingsbury; and although he did not 
bring forward that as an argument, the 
argument of his hon. and learned Friend 
was done away with. He read part of 
a letter from the Vicar of Kingsbury 
in support of the respectable manner 
Kingsbury races were conducted. And, 
in conclusion, he contended that the 
House of Commons should not be asked 
to legislate simply to do away with two 
small race-meetings. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 64; Noes 
30: Majority 34.—(Div. List, No. 11.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Mr.STACPOOLE moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Mr. ERRINGTON seconded the Mo- 
tion. i 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Stacpoole.) 
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The House divided :—Ayes 24; Noes 
61: Majority 37.—(Div. List, No. 12.) 


Question again proposed, “ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Masor O’GORMAN: Sir, I move the 
adjournment of the House. Nothing 
is so disgusting to me as san¢timonious 
hypocrisy. If hon. Members wish to 
be very virtuous, why do they not move 
that the Derby shall be abolished, or 
the St. Leger, or the Chester Cup, and 
all the rest of the races in England? 
Why do they not move that we shall 
have no more racing at the Curragh ? 
They oppose two miserable races near 
London. I have been informed that 
the Directors of the Glasgow Bank were 
gentlemen who were extremely sanc- 
timonious, and that they subscribed 
large sums of money — which, I be- 
lieve, they never paid—to the Irish 
Church Missions, and others, for sanc- 
timonious purposes. And what became 
of them, Sir? We know what be- 
came of them. They utterly impove- 
rished and destroyed thousands of the 
poorest families in this country. It is 
perfectly well known that they were 
the most sanctimonious hyprocrites in 
the whole Kingdom. I move the ad- 
journment of the House. 

Tuz O’CONOR DON seconded the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Uajor O’ Gorman.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 18; Noes 
64: Majority 46.—(Div. List, No. 13.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. ERRINGTON thought hon. 
Gentlemen ought to have further oppor- 
tunity for discussing the Bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, all the Amend- 
ments on the Bill were debated last 
year; and therefore, as there was no 
time later on in the Session, and the 
sense of the House had been so decidedly 
pronounced on the matter, he hoped he 
might be allowed to go on. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he believed that 


Her Majesty’s Government had almost 


in a body supported the Bill, while some 
of the strongest supporters of the Go- 
vernment would vote against them in 
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reporting Progress. There was a very 
strong feeling against this Bill; and he 
felt that, considering all that had hap- 
pened — that many Bills had. been 
stopped on account of the lateness of 
the hour—it was not inconsistent to ask 
that further consideration of the Bill 
should be postponed till a more suitable 
opportunity. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA agreed with 
the hon. Member that it was absurd to 
think of the House being asked to go 
into Committee on a Bill at 2 o’clock in 
the morning. There was something pre- 
posterous in the Motion. The hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
had, no doubt, a high moral standing 
on this question; but he did join with 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side in 
asking the hon. Member to allow the 
Bill to be put down for another day. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the hon. Member would not expect 
him to agree that they had not made 
substantial Progress that night; and 
having regard to the progress of the 
Bill last Session, he thought they might 
now report Progress. 

Mr. ANDERSON consented. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


— Qo — 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


Joun Horxker) moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend and continue the 
Acts relating to the prevention of Cor- 
rupt Practices at Parliamentary Elec- 
tions. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
whether it was the intention to change 
the law with regard to the employment 
of vehicles at elections ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotker) said, it was not proposed 
to alter the law in that respect in Par- 
liamentary boroughs. He might anti- 
cipate, however, that when the Bill 
was brought into Committee some al- 
terations might be made, and he should 
wish that the question might be tho- 
roughly discussed; but, at present, it 
was not contemplated to change the 


Mr. Onslow 
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law in respect of the employment of 
vehicles at elections. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE gave 
Notice that the introduction of a new 
Bill which did not alter the present 
state of the law in regard to that ques- 
tion would be unsatisfactory. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend and continue the Acts relating 
to Election Petitions, and to the prevention of 
Corrupt Practices at Parliamentary Elections, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arrorney 
Genera, Mr. Secretary Cross, and Mr. Sor1- 
CITOR GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 78.] 


OYSTER AND MUSSEL FISHERIES ORDER 
(BLACKWATER, ESSEX) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. J. G. Taso, Bill to con- 
firm an Order made by the Board of Trade 
under “The Sea Fisheries Act, 1868,’’ relating 
to Tollesbury and Mersea in the River Black- 
water (Essex), ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
J. G. Tatzor and Viscount Sanpon. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 76.] 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Arrorney Generat, Bill 
to consolidate, with amendments, the Acts re- 
lating to Letters Patent for Inventions, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Arrorney GENERAL, 
Mr. Setretary Cross, and Mr. Soxrcrror Genz- 
RAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 77.] 


DISTRIOT AUDITORS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sciater-Booru, Bill to 
amend the Law with respect to District Auditors, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Sciarer-Booru, 
Sir Henry Setwin-Inserson, and Mr. Sarr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 79.] 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES TO 
SERVANTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Macponatp, Bill to amend 
the Law as to Employers’ Liability for Injuries 
to their Servants, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Macponatp, Dr. Cameron, Mr. MeE.pon, 
Mr. Earp, and Mr. Burr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 80.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 18th February, 1879. 


ween eee 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Buus—First Reading— 
Supreme Court of Judicature Acts Amend- 
ment (11); County Courts (12). 


AFGHANISTAN—THE WAR—DEOCLARA- 
TION OF GENERAL ROBERTS. 


QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or RIPON: I wish 
to ask the noble Viscount the Secretary 
of State for India a Question of which I 
have given him private Notice. In the 
course of last month reports reached this 
country that General Roberts had issued 
a Proclamation annexing the territory of 
the Khurum Valley to India. I under- 
stand it has been stated on behalf of the 
Government in ‘‘another place” thatthey 
are not in possession of any information 
on the subject. I am anxious to ask if 
that is the case; and, if so, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have caused in- 
quiries to be made as to what grounds 
there are for the report ? 

Viscount CRANBROOK: We have 
no information on the subject. A great 
many telegrams have been received; but 
there is nothing in them to indicate that 
such a transaction has taken place as 
that attributed to General Roberts. Of 
course, if such a thing had occurred, we 
should have taken the earliest oppor- 
tunity of letting Parliament know. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: I should be 
glad to hear, for the convenience of your 
Lordships, what the course of Public 
Business is to be. I observe that the 
noble Earl the Prime Minister is not in 
his place; but if it is convenient for the 
noble Duke the Lord President to give 
the House some information on the sub- 
ject I should be glad. 

Tae Duxe of RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting the Prime Minister, 
but I shall reply to the Question of the 
noble Earl opposite to the extent of my 
knowledge. In addition to the Bill on 
the subject of Bankruptcy which was 
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introduced last night the Lord Chan- 
cellor will introduce this evening a Bill 
dealing with County Courts in England. 
I hope at an early day next week to 
introduce a Bill for amending the Medi- 
cal Acts; and shortly after that, though 
not next week, I hope to introduce a 
Bill for the Conservancy of Rivers and 
on the question of Floods generally. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in pre- 
senting a Bill for amending the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Acts, said, the Bill 
was supplementary to the Bill which he 
laid upon their Lordships’ Table the pre- 
vious night. Its object was the creation 
of an additional Judge of the High 
Court of Justice and to incorporate the 
London Bankruptcy Court with the High 
Court of Justice. It was thought better 
to deal with these matters apart from 
the Bankruptcy Bill. He now begged 
to move that the Bill be read a first 
time. 


Bill for amending the Supreme Court 
of Judicature Acts — Presented (The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR) ; read 1*; and to be 
printed. (No 11.) 


JURISDICTION OF COUNTY COURTS 
(ENGLAND) — COUNTY COURTS BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: I am 
about to lay upon the Table, and to ask 
your Lordships to give a first reading to 
a Bill to extend the jurisdiction of the 
County Courts in England. My Lords, 
the extension of the jurisdiction of the 
County Courts has been long under con- 
sideration. Various recommendations 
upon that subject were made by the 
Judicature Commission; and in the 
course of last Session three Bills were in- 
troduced into the House of Commons by 
private Members proposing extensions 
in different forms of the jurisdiction of 
County Courts. Those three Bills were 
referred to a Select Committee, and in 
course of the proceedings alterations 
were suggested in them and made on 
the part of the Government; but, owing 
to the state of Business, the one measure 
which sprung out of the three could not 
be proceeded with last Session. We 
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have thought it desirable that the mea- 
sure should be introduced this Session 
as a Government measure, and therefore 
I propose now to lay it on your Lord- 
ships’ Table. I will not enter in any 
detail into the arguments as to the ex- 
tension of jurisdiction, because I propose 
to move for the evidence taken before 
the Select Committee. Your Lordships 
will find that in the whole of this ques- 
tion, without any exception, there is a 
general recommendation in favour of 
the extension of jurisdiction. The ex- 
tension which I propose is this :—To in- 
crease the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts from the sum of £50, at which it 
now stands, to the sum of £200; and 
we propose further that the plaintiff 
shall have the power of commencing 
actions in the County Courts for still 
larger amounts; but in that case there 
would be an absolute right on the part 
of the defendant, if he does not wish to 
have his cause disposed of by the County 
Court, to remove the case to the higher 
Courts. The Committee to which I have 
referred made some recommendations last 
year with regard to the increase of the 
salaries of the County Court Judges. 
Her Majesty’s Government do not make 
any proposal on that subject in this Bill, 
because it remains to be seen what the 
effect of this change will be on the busi- 
ness of the County Courts. If it should 
have the effect—as it is very likely it 
will—of considerably increasing the 
amount of business to be transacted, it 
will be then for Parliament to consider 
whether some additional strength will 
not be necessary on the County Court 
Bench—whether it will not be necessary 
to increase the number of Judges. That 
would seem to be the more natural way 
to meet the difficulty than by an increase 
of the salaries of the present Judges. 

AsI have referred to this subject, I 
have thought it right to put down on 
the Notice Paper to call your Lordships’ 
attention to the state of business in the 
higher Courts, which is closely connected 
with the subject. Your Lordships have 
possibly seen statements made as to the 
state of the legal business at the present 
time, and I am anxious to put your 
Lordships in possession of some accurate 
information on the subject, which may 
tend to remove misconceptions which 
have arisen about it. I will take the 
different Courts, from the highest to the 
lower Courts, in order to inform your 
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Lordships how the business stands in 
those Courts. Commencing with your 
Lordships’ House, the appellate busi- 
ness is certainly in a most satisfactory 
condition. At the beginning of the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament, which, for 
legal business, was in November last, 
there were only nine casesleft for hearing. 
Some more were set down in November 
and December; but in the November 
sittings 12 appeals were heard ; there- 
fore, there were no arrears at the close 
of the winter sitting. The state of the 
appellate business, therefore, is such that 
I am happy to say it would be in the 
power of the House, with regard to 
a certain number of appeals presented 
from Scotland, connected with the 
lamentable failure of a bank in that 
country, to advance those appeals and 
hear them without delay. Turning to 
the Judicial Committee, at the com- 
mencement of the sittings of the present 
year there were in that Committee only 
nine cases put down for hearing. I go 
to the Court of Appeal. At the com- 
mencement of the year 1878 there were 
175 cases for hearing—that is, both 
causes and motions; and at the com- 
mencement of the present year there were 
224 cases. Of course, the cases which were 
ready for hearing were all heard, and there 
were new cases which will be heard in 
the course of the present year. It can- 
not be said that there is an arrear of 
cases there which have been standing 
for any length of time. As to the 
Court of Chancery, the number of 
cases ready for hearing at the com- 
mencement of the present year was 
somewhat less than at the commence- 
ment of the preceding one. In Jan- 
uary, 1878,- there were 528 cases for 
hearing ; in January, 1879, there were 
only 512; and I have the authority of 
the Master of the Rolls for saying that 
already a great number of these have 
been heard, and that, although new 
cases are being set down, there are 
no arrears in the Court of Chancery. 
With regard to the Probate Court, at the 
beginning of 1878 there were 33 cases 
for hearing of probates, and at the be- 
ginning of 1879 there were 34 cases. 
As to the matrimonial cases, there were 
141 at the beginning of 1878, and 104 
at the beginning of 1879. In the Ad- 
miralty Court at the beginning of 1878 
there were 11 cases, and at the begin- 
ning of 1879 there were 12 cases. That 
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is the state of business in all of the 
Courts excepting those Divisions gene- 
rally called Common Law Divisions— 
Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
the Exchequer. With regard to these 
Divisions, the first matter to which I 
wish to refer is the subject of Circuits, 
on which a good deal of observation has 
lately been made. Some time ago an 
opinion was expressed in the House of 
Commons in favour of having four gaol 
deliveries throughout the country in the 
course of the year; and there are at pre- 
sent, under ‘recent arrangements, four 
Criminal Assizes. As to the expediency 
of that measure there has been a good 
deal of difference of opinion throughout 
the country. There is no doubt it en- 
tails much additional labour on the 
Judges, the jurymen, High Sheriffs, 
and others connected with the Assizes. 
On the other hand, it is certainly very 
difficult to say that the state of things 
which formerly prevailed was satisfac- 
tory—that prisoners should remain un- 
tried, and perhaps afterwards acquitted, 
for four or five, or sometimes six months 
together, and this at a time when, in 
one part of the country—at the Central 
Criminal Court—there is a gaol delivery 
every month. The additional tax upon 
the judicial time of an additional Crimi- 
nal Circuit was not very great. The 
great argument against this Criminal 
Circuit is this:—It is said that criminal 
cases are so sifted before prisoners are 
committed for trial that, in almost all 
cases, the prisoners are convicted ; that 
it is rare there is an acquittal ; and that, 
inasmuch as the form of imprisonment 
before trial is less severe than after con- 
viction, and as the length of time the 
person is in prison is always taken into 
account in the sentence, it is no hard- 
ship to remain in gaol a certain number 
of months before trial. That had con- 
siderable weight with me; but I have 
looked into the statistics of those who 
are tried and acquitted, and the result 
turns out to be something different from 
what I expected. I have taken the Re- 
turn for the Criminal. Assizes in last 
October and November, and I find that 
none of the prisoners then tried were 
out on bail—they were all in prison. 
I find 484 persons were tried, and of 
these 353 only were convicted, and 125 
were acquitted. The proportion is one 
in four acquitted ; and it cannot be said 
that the state of things would be satis- 
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factory which would lead to the deten- 
tion of these 125 for a great number of 
months without trial. This does not 
include those offenders who are out on 
bail; although, no doubt, it is hard for 
any persons charged with the commis- 
sion of offences, even though such per- 
sons may have been admitted to bail, 
to be kept without trial for several 
months. The result, therefore, is that 
I think we shall never return to a sys- 
tem of having less than four gaol deli- 
veries in the course of each year. This 
is a state of things to which we must 
make up our minds, and I cannot think 
that it will be so great an additional 
tax upon judicial time as that we shall 
not be able to meet it. Let me now 
pass to the question of the times at 
which the Circuits of the Judges should 
take place. We have, at present, four 
gaol deliveries in the course of the year; 
and along with them there are two Cir- 
cuits upon which civil business is tried 
in all the counties of England, with the 
exception of some parts of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, where civil business is 
taken at a third Assize in each year. 
With regard to the most convenient 
periods of the year for the trying of civil 
actions at Assizes, I have seen some 
complaints as to the times which have 
been adopted; but I cannot think that 
there was any choice in the matter, in- 
asmuch as it would have been altoge- 
ther unadvisable to have two Civil As- 
sizes in the counties occurring within 
three months of each other; and they 
have therefore been placed in June 
and July, and January and February. 
It has been urged against this that the 
result of the practice in the present year 
has been that nearly all the Judges have 
been absent from London from the 
middle of January until far on in 
February. This is quite true, and that 
thereby three Divisions in London have 
been weakened. But it must be re- 
membered that if the learned Judges 
were not absent during the period 
to which I have alluded, they would 
have had to leave London about the 
middle of February and to have re- 
mained away until well on into March. 
The result of the present arrangement 
will be that the Judges, instead of re- 
turning to London at the end of March, 
will be back in their Courts near the 
close of February, and will sit there 
continuously until July, with the excep- 
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tion of the Criminal Assizes about Easter, 
which will not withdraw more than 
about six Judges from town. Although, 
therefore, there has been for a short 
time a dislocation of the usual arrange- 
ments in the London Courts, the result 
will in the end be the same as it has 
been hitherto. I must not forget to add 
that there have been special circum- 
stances which have added to the incon- 
venience, and the circumstances of 
Justices Lush and Stephen being with- 
drawn from judicial work by their 
labours as members of the Commission 
appointed to consider the Criminal Code 
—labours from which the country will, 
I believe, reap very great advantage, 
but the performance of which has, as I 
have said, withdrawn those two learned 
Judges for a time from the performance 
of their judicial functions. This, I hope 
and believe, is a circumstance not likely 
to occur again. With regard to the 
amount of civil business remaining to be 
disposed of in London and Middlesex, I 
find that on the 11th of January, 1878, 
there were 1,164 causes ready for trial 
as against 957 on the corresponding day 
of the present year. There were on 
Monday last 843 causes ready for trial ; 
and I have the best authority for saying 
there is every reason to believe that 
between this time and the month of 
July all these causes will have been 
tried, in addition to any new ones which 
may arise in the meantime. Having 
said thus much, I should like merely to 
add—and I hope your Lordships will 
agree with me—that I think the state- 
ment I have made affords no ground for 
the demand that additional Judges 
should be appointed, or the statement 
which is sometimes made that the present 
judicial strength of the country is not 
equal to all the work that has to be 
done. In addition to the reasons 
which I have stated as accounting for 
the temporary delay in the transaction 
of legal business which has recently 
occurred, there has been the practice— 
a practice which, I hope, is now disap- 
pearing—of two or more Judges sitting 
in Courts where one only was necessary. 
This will effect a saving of judicial time ; 
and I hope that the Bill which I have 
this evening laid on the Table with 
reference to County Courts will be the 
means of providing some further assist- 
ance, inasmuch as it will have the 
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trifling—I might, perhaps, say frivolous 
—causes from the Superior Courts. And 
if the proposal of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, which I explained to your 
Lordships last night, is accepted, the 
additional Judge appointed would, being 
a Judge of the High Court, be available 
to assist in discharging the work which 
devolves upon the Judges of the Superior 
Courts. In these circumstances, it is not 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to propose any addition to the 
number of Judges in the High Court of 
Justice. They would not shrink from 
such a duty if they thought there was 
any occasion for it; but they do not 
think that any such occasion has at 
present arisen. 

The only other observation which I 
have to make is that I think the trans- 
action of business in the Courts would 
be much facilitated if steps were taken 
to inform the Profession and suitors at 
the earliest possible period as to the 
times and places at which the various 
Judges in the Common Law Divisions 
would sit, and as far as practicable, as 
to the cases likely to come before each 
Divisional Court. I trust that in some 
way this object will be attained, and if 
it is I think your Lordships will have 
reason to think that in all respects the 
working of the Judicature Acts has been 
satisfactory. With this explanation, I 
will now only ask your Lordships to 
read this Bill a first time, and, in con- 
clusion, say that if the Bill passes into 
law it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce, before the 
Session has advanced very far, a measure 
for consolidating the whole of the Acts 
of Parliament now in force relating to 
County Courts. 


The Reinforcements. 


Bill to extend the jurisdiction of the 
County Courts, and to amend the Acts 
relating or giving jurisdiction thereto 
—Presented (The Lorp CHANCELLOR); 
read 1*; and tobe printed. (No. 12.) 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE REINFORCE- 
MENTS—CONDITION OF THE REGI- 
MENTS. 

ADDRESS FOR A RETURN. 


Lorpv TRURO moved— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for a Return in a tabular form 
showing (1) ages, (2) length of service, (3) 
number of privates who have not complet 
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their drill and musketry instruction, of the 
non-commissioned officers, corporals, and pri- 
yates of 2nd-21st, 58th, 3rd-60th, Rifles, 91st, 
and 94th, at present under orders for the Cape 
of Good Hope, as they embark for active 
service; also the number of men from each 
regiment left at home on account of physical 
unfitness, and the number drawn from other 
regiments to complete the battalions.” 


Viscount BURY said, that a Return 
in the form suggested by the Motion of 
the noble Lord would involve a large 
amount of labour upon the officers of 
regiments under orders for the Cape, 
and that, therefore, the Return would 
be prepared in the same form, or very 
nearly, as that which had been ordered 
in the other House of Parliament. 


Motion agreed to. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE REINFORCE- 
MENTS—DISEMBARKATION. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether any 
special preparations have been made 
for the disembarkation of the reinforce- 
ments of troops and stores on their ar- 
rival at Port Natal? The noble Vis- 
count said, he believed the existing har- 
bour to be one of the most dangerous 
in the world for an operation of the 
kind. There had been many cases in 
which lives and stores had been lost in 
the attempt to cross the bar, and the 
mouth of the harbour was so narrow 
that two boats could not enter abreast. 
He trusted the Admiralty and the mili- 
tary authorities would make all possible 
arrangements beforehand for the recep- 
tion and landing of the troops about to 
be sent out. On a future evening he 
would inquire, if it were inconvenient 
to answer the Question now, whether 
any measures had been adopted to pre- 
vent the importation of arms into Zulu- 
land? In former wars it was found that 
the weapons which destroyed our own 
troops had been once in English arsenals, 
and on one occasion all the muskets 
taken from the enemy were marked 
“Tower.” It was only through Portu- 
guese traders and our own countrymen 
that the warlike stores in such abund- 
ance in the hands of the Zulus could 
be obtained. Other European Powers 
adopted stringent measures on this sub- 
ject, and he trusted that like measures 
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would be adopted by us to prevent the 
supply of arms to our enemy. 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE said, that, 
in answer to the first Question of 
the noble Viscount, a captain and staff 
of naval officers would leave London 
on Monday in the steamer Pretoria, 
charged with duties connected with 
the disembarkation of the troops and 
stores. Other steamers would start 
in a day or two with stores and a por- 
tion of the Army Hospital Corps with 
their equipment; and vessels of light 
draught would be provided capable of 
crossing the bar when the bar was in a 
fit state to be crossed—namely, when 
the water was ata depth of 12} feet. 
Arrangements had also been made with 
the different steamship companies trad- 
ing to Natal for the use of their light 
craft — steamers, tugs, and lighters. 
These were on the spot and were con- 
stantly being used for the carriage of 
merchandize across the bar. They 
would be placed at the disposal of the 
military authorities, and would, no doubt, 
prove of the greatest value. In addi- 
tion to this, transports were about to 
take out light draught boats for the con- 
veyance of horses and stores. The 
steam pinnaces and cutters belonging to 
the men-of-war on the spot would also 
be available, and a steam pinnace was 
also being sent out from this country. 
In short, every available vessel had been 
already taken up and every possible 
precaution adopted. There was, no doubt, 
great difficulty in landing troops there. 
It was a very dangerous and exposed 
part of the coast, and frequently a heavy 
swell set in over the bar; but he might 
mention that the present was the most 
favourable time in the year for opera- 
tions of that sort, and that the favour- 
able season was likely to continue until 
the middle of April. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH intimated that 
he would put his Question as to the im- 
portation of arms into Zululand on 
Monday. 


The Reinforcements. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to 
Thursday next, half past 
Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 18th February, 1879. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commitrer—Public Pe- 
titions, appointed and nominated ; Public Ac- 
counts, nominated. 


QUESTIONS. 


—7 0 


MINES REGULATION ACT, 1872—THE 
DINAS MINE.--QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If it be correct that the Dinas Mine, 
Rhondda Valley, county Glamorgan, at 
the time of the explosion whereby over 
sixty persons lost their lives, was being 
carried on without a properly certified 
manager in terms of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 1873; whether sucha 
state of things was known to the in- 
spector for the district, and if he had 
taken any action to enforce compliance 
with the section of the Clause which 
leaves it in the hands of the magistrates 
to impose a penalty of £50 sterling for 
neglecting to have a certified manager, 
and the liability to a further penalty of 
£10 sterling for every day until the Act 
be complied with, or whether he inti- 
mated he would take the advantage of 
the provision that permits an owner not 
to appoint a certified manager for two 
months; further, if there was any Cor- 
respondence between the inspector and 
the owner of the colliery; and, if he 
will object to lay such Correspondence 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the manager of the Dinas 
Mine at the time of the explosion did not 
hold a certificate, having been appointed 
by the owners after the suspension of his 
predecessor, under the provisions of sub- 
section B of the 26th clause of the Mines 
(Coal) Regulation Act, 1872, which pro- 
vided that the owners of a mine might 
appoint any competent person not hold- 
ing a certificate for a period of two 
months, or for such longer period as 
might elapse until the manager had an 
opportunity by examination of obtaining 
such certificate. In the case in question, 
the proper notice had been given to the 
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inspector. There was not the slightest 
foundation for the suspicion that the 
owners of the colliery intended to close 
the mine. On the contrary, they were 
doing all in their power to recover the 
bodies of those that were unfortunately 
lost. 


THE NEW LAW COURTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, If he can 
state when the new Law Courts, now in 
course of erection in Carey Street, will be 
sufficiently advanced to admit of judicial 
and other business being transacted 
therein ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL: Sir, there 
were originally two contracts for the 
new Courts of Justice ; according to one 
the eastern wing ought to have been 
completed during the year 1877, but, 
unfortunately, owing to frosts, strikes, 
and other unforeseen circumstances, the 
work was delayed; but I am happy to 
state that it is now ready for occupation, 
with the exception of some minor de- 
tails connected with furniture and fittings. 
The legal authorities are now consider- 
ing the question of the apportionment of 
accommodation, and of removal, which 
will take place at their convenience. 
The main building should, according to 
contract, be completed during 1880; but 
it is impossible at this moment to fix any 
precise date at which it will be finished, 
but every exertion shall be made to 
hurry on the work. 


INDIA—THE MAHARAJAH OF CASH- 


MERE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether it 
is true that the Maharajah of Cashmere 
is Carrying out or is about to carry out 
operations in the direction of Chitral 
and the Hindoo Koosh; and, if so, 
whether those operations are undertaken 
at the instance of the Government of 
India, and what is the object which it is 
proposed to attain by them? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, we have 
received no information that the Maha- 
rajah of Cashmere is carrying out, or is 
about to carry out, any operations in 
the direction of Chitral or the Hindoo 
Koosh, 
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BAR EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE 
BILL—LEGISLATION. 


QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether it is 
intended to re-introduce the Bar Educa- 
tion and Discipline Bill this Session ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that having re- 
gard to the prospects of Public Business, 
the Government were not able at present 
to say whether they would be able to 
re-introduce the Bill referred to this 
Session. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS ACT 
—ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS — GRAY’S 
INN ROAD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he is aware that since he declined 
as ‘“‘ Confirming Authority” to approve 
the scheme promoted by the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works under ‘The Arti- 
zans Dwellings Act, 1875,” in respect 
of an unhealthy area in Gray’s Inn 
Road, no other has been substituted for 
it; whether he is also aware that the 
official representation of the unhealthi- 
ness of the place in question was made 
by the Holborn District Board of Works 
as far back as the 19th July, 1875; and, 
whether he has taken or can take any 
means to induce the Metropolitan Board 
to remedy the state of things which 
exists ? 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD stated that he 
had received information that the dis- 
tress arising from the insufficiency of 
accommodation in Gray’s Inn Lane was 
of a most disheartening character. 

Mr.’ ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, the 
scheme referred to by the hon. and 
learned Member came before me in 
1876. It appeared that the Board of 
Works had originally a very good 
scheme; but it was cut down so much 
that I thought it was one that ought 
not to be passed, and I therefore 
rejected it. In the autumn of 1876 
the Board gave Notice of their inten- 
tion to apply to Parliament for its sanc- 
tion to a scheme for the widening of 
Gray’s Inn Road, prepared, not under 
the Artizans Dwellings Act, but under 
the Metropolitan Improvement Act. 
Under the Bill so brought forward by 
them and approved by Parliament, the 
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greater portion of the area affected by 
the original scheme was destroyed. The 
building of the artizans’ dwellings as 
substitutes for those pulled down has 
not been proceeded with in accordance 
with the terms of the Act, and I am 
sorry to say that I have no power to 
compel the provisions of the Statute to 
be carried out. I trust, however, that 
before long a smaller scheme will be in- 
troduced which will remedy the evils 
complained of. 


SCOTLAND — AGRICULTURAL HYPO- 
THEC AND OFFICE OF LORD CLERK 
REGISTER.—QUESTION. nm 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to introduce this Session a 
Bill to abolish Agricultural Hypothec 
in Scotland; and, whether he is pre- 
pared to state the conclusions at which 
he has arrived in regard to the appoint- 
ment of an Under Secretary of State 
for Scotland and the office of Lord Clerk 
Register ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, with regard to the first part of the 
Question, I think the better course for 
the Government to adopt would be to 
explain their views on the 19th of March, 
when the Bill on that subject is to be 
read a second time, and when the Lord 
Advocate will discuss the Bill on the 
subject. With regard to the office of 
Lord Clerk Register, the details of the 
arrangement are not yet finally settled ; 
but I hope, in the course of a few days, 
to answer the Question of which my 
hon. Friend has given Notice. Mean- 
while, I may state that the Government 
do not intend to abolish the office of 
Lord Clerk Register. In their opinion, 
there ought to be one person to under- 
take the whole Register Office, and that 
person ought to be a man, as he is de- 
eribed in the words of the Report of 
1866— 

‘Learned in the law, of great classical ability, 
and resident, so as to be able to devote his whole 
time to the duties of the office.”’ 

As the hon. Gentleman is aware, the 
office of Lord Clerk Register is one of 
the chief Offices of State in Scotland. 
Therefore, it is not the intention that he 
should occupy this office, but that it 
should be given to a person of very 
high standing, who would not receive 
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any salary. As to the other part of 
the Question, I must reserve my remarks 
till after I have perused the Bill on the 
subject. 


CATTLE DISEASE—THE AMERICAN 
CATTLE TRADE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRUEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether it has come 
to the knowledge of the Irish Govern- 
ment that several carcases of fat cattle 
have been washed on shore on the coast 
of Ireland, and have been found to show 
. symptoms of disease ; whether there is 
any evidence to show that cattle were 
thrown overboard from the steamers 
engaged in the American cattle trade; 
and, what steps have been taken to bury 
these carcases, or otherwise to pre- 
vent the propagation of disease from 
them ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, a repre- 
sentation was recently made to the Irish 
Government to the effect that some car- 
cases had been washed ashore on the 
coast of the county Cork; but it has 
not been ascertained how they came 
there, or that they showed any symptoms 
of being diseased. Circulars, however, 
have been addressed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to the local authorities, and by 
the Board of Trade to the Receivers of 
Wrecks, suggesting precautionary mea- 
sures in the event of any more carcases 
being found. 


GRENADA — ILL-TREATMENT OF 
COOLIES— THE PAPERS.— QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, When 
the Papers relating to the ill-treatment 
of Coolies in Grenada will be laid upon 
the Table ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH, in 
reply, said, he hoped to be able to lay 
the Papers in question upon the Table 
of the House in a few days. 


SOUTH AFRICA—MASSACRE OF 
KAFFIRS IN GRIQUALAND. 
QUESTION. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether his 


attention has been called to statements 
in the Cape papers regarding a massacre 
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of natives by Boer volunteers near 
Kuegas in Griqualand West; whether 
it is true that out of a party of 
eighty natives, possessing among them 
only two guns, upwards of forty, in- 
cluding thirteen women and children, 
were killed, and twenty-four women 
and children wounded; whether it is 
a fact that after the whole party 
of natives had been killed, wounded, 
or captured, orders were given by the 
commandant of the Burgher volun- 
teers to kill such of the wounded as 
could not walk ; and whether, as stated, 
these orders were carried out on men 
and women alike; whether it is a fact 
that all the wounded women and children 
were deported into Cape Colony to be 
placed at service there as soon as they 
were sufficiently recovered from their 
wounds ; and, if so, under what law did 
the deportation take place; and, if he 
has not already ordered an investigation 
into the truth of the statements re- 
ferred to, whether he will take steps to 
have them thoroughly investigated ? 
Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir, when my attention was called to 
these statements by the Notice of the 
hon. Member’s Question, I thought they 
referred to some reports which reached 
this country last Summer, of occur- 
rences which were alleged to have 
taken place in the suppression of the 
outbreak in Griqualand West. At that 
time I inquired into the truth of these 
reports, and on page 325 of the Cape 
Blue Book presented in December, 
and on page 116 of that last issued, 
will be found despatches from Colonel 
Lanyon denying the charges, and in- 
closing statements from the mission- 
aries in support of his denial, form- 
ing in the whole, I think, quite a satis- 
factory answer to the charges that were 
made. The hon. Member has, however, 
been kind enough to forward me the 
newspaper extracts to which his Ques- 
tion alludes, in which the date of the 
events referred to is given as October 
380; but I have no information as to 
anything of the kind which occurred at 
that date which would enable me to 
answer his Question. I will therefore 
cause inquiry to be made ; but it is only 
fair to Colonel Lanyon, and those who 
fought under him in Griqualand West, 
to bear in mind the fact that previous 
statements very similar to these have 
been made and satisfactorily replied to, 
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1409 . Civil Servioe 
SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
THE NATIVE CONTINGENT. 


QUESTION. 


Srr ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Surveyor General of the Ordnance, 
If his attention has been drawn to the 
Despatch of Lord Chelmsford to the 
Secretary of State for War, dated 25th 
November 1878, reporting that he was 
unable to mobilise the Natal Native 
Contingent owing to his demands for 
camp equipment not having been com- 
plied with; and if he will state the 
-reason of the delay in complying with 
such demands ? 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Yes, Sir, 
my attention has been drawn to the 
matter in question, and with the per- 
mission of the House I will state what 
actually occurred. A telegram was re- 
ceived from Lord Chelmsford on 4th 
August as follows:—‘‘ No more supplies 
are required at present to be sent to 
Cape Colony or Natal.” Acting upon 
this telegram, the outstanding orders for 
camp equipment were not executed ; but 
the precaution was taken at the same 
time to so inform Lord Chelmsford. He 
telegraphed back on October 26 that 
his previous telegram referred to com- 
missariat supplies only. The demands 
for camp equipment, which had been 
previously cancelled, were immediately 
ordered to be complied with, and the 
supplies were despatched to Natal] with 
as little delay as possible. 


MOTIONS. 
——0o— 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. DILLWYN, in moving that a 
Select Committee be appointed to con- 
sider and report upon the Civil Service 
Estimates in the order in which they 
appear, observed that the discussion of 
the Estimates in Committee of Supply 
was not such a revision of them as busi- 
ness men would require of their own 
affairs. It was, in fact, little better than 
a farce. He admitted that the Esti- 
mates were generally brought before the 
House in a form which left little to be 
desired ; but they took no further steps 
in their corporate capacity to criticize 
them and ascertain if they were right 
and proper, although that was one of 
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the main functions of the House, and a 
duty which its Members owed to their 
constituents. He, however, made no 
charge against any particular Govern- 
ment. The Estimates were not proposed 
in their regular order; some hon. Gen- 
tlemen, perhaps, gave Notice of Amend- 
ments in regard to particular items, and 
Supply was repeatedly put off. As a 
consequence the Government ran short 
of money, and once or twice in the 
Session had to ask for Votes on Account. 
The discussion, it was said, could not be 
conveniently taken until the regular Es- 
timate was brought forward, and the 
Vote on Account was granted. Thus the 
Session wore on, until about the last week 
of its existence, when hon. Members 
were anxious to get to the country and 
the moors and escape the heat of Lon- 
don; the Estimates were then brought 
forward in earnest, and hustled through 
the Committee, because hon. Members 
were too anxious and impatient to dis- 
cuss them. The practical result was 
that private Members interested in the 
matter could seldom effect any reduction 
of Expenditure, even where such a re- 
duction was shown to be practicable and 
right, the Government, by their num- 
bers, being always able to win the day. 
He had, therefore, to propose, as a 
tentative measure, that a Committee 
should be appointed to go through the 
Estimates in order. They need not 
make any elaborate Report, but they 
might make their rough notes and bring 
up their Report on each Estimate before 
it was discussed in the House. Then 
the Estimates should be considered by 
the House in their regular order, unless 
some special reason was shown why that 
order should be departed from. He was 
not in favour of a large Committee, but 
the House would decide of what number 
it should consist. He made that Motion 
in no Party spirit, nor did he wish the 
Committee to be a political one in any 
sense; but upon it there should, he 
thought, be the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury or some other officer of the Govern- 
ment, and also a Member from the front 
Opposition Bench who had been con- 
nected with the Treasury. Without 
touching the policy of an Estimate, the 
Committee would see whether it had 
been sanctioned by the House, whether 
the money asked for by the Government 
was excessive, whether the service for 
which it was intended was required, or 
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whether economy might be effected by a 
consolidation of offices, and so forth. It 
was said that such a Committee as he 
suggested would impair or destroy the 
responsibility of the Government. He 
believed that, on the contrary, it would 
tend to increase their sense of responsi- 
bility, because they would be subject to 
the criticism of an able Committee. 
Moreover, the Government did not seem 
to have felt their responsibility very 
keenly, for the Expenditure of the 
country was increasing at a fearful rate. 
In 1857-8 the Civil Service Estimates 
amounted to £14,340,000; whereas, last 
year, they reached £23,400,000, showing 
in the interval an increase of £9,000,000 
per annum. The Civil Expenditure was 
now nearly equal to that for both the 
Army and Navy—namely, £26,586,000. 
He could not help thinking that if the 
Government had attacked those Esti- 
mates as they ought to have done, they 
would have kept them down to a much 
smaller amount. Another objection was 
that such a Committee as he asked 
for would diminish the responsibility of 
the Committee of Supply. On the con- 
trary, he believed it would strengthen 
the hands of the Committee of Supply. 
He asked the Government to do what 
any Member of the House in his private 
capacity, or any master of a public es- 
tablishment would do—namely, take 
some steps for the purpose of examining 
the items of expenditure which his 
manager or agent might present to him. 
He believed that if a Committee were 
appointed, the effect would be a reduc- 
tion of Expenditure ; but if that was not 
the result, then the House and the 
country would know that no reduction 
could be made. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Resolution 
which stood in his name. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that since he 
entered the House he had been asked 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Swansea to second the Motion, and he 
at once acceded to the request. He had 
been 24 years a Member of that House, 
and during the greater part of that time 
he had devoted his attention to a criti- 
cism of the Civil Service Estimates. He 
had also filled the Office of Secretary to 
the Treasury. It was perfectly obvious 
to every candid mind that the House 
had entirely lost its control, if it ever 
had any, over this branch of the Expen- 
diture of the country. It was perfectly 


Mr. Dillwyn 
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true that some paltry sum for a picture 
or a door-keeper’s salary might occa- 
sionally be disallowed ; but there had 
been no serious diminution in any par- 
ticular Vote, or any sensible lessening of 
the Civil Service Estimates, in conse- 
quence of any debate in that House. He 
was not going so far as to say that dis. 
cussions in Committee of the Whole 
House on the Civil Service Estimates 
were altogether useless, because he 
thought they had a certain deterrent 
effect on the official mind ; and although 
they might not get rid of certain Votes 
which it was proposed to put upon the 
Estimates, the probability was that 
some others were not brought forward 
at all in consequence of the discussions. 
Still, his experience was that the deter- 
rent effect was of an_ infinitesimally 
small nature, and he had been driven 
with reluctance to the conclusion that 
the House must adopt some new plan 
in order to render the present farcical 
revision of the Estimates by the Repre- 
sentatives of the people something more 
than a mere sham. What had struck 
him in the course of these discussions 
during the last 20 years was this—that 
hon. Gentlemen assembled in Committee 
of Supply had no means of finding out 
where the blot lay in particular Votes. 
When he was in Office, he used to be 
amused seeing hon. Gentlemen beating 
all about the bush. Sometimes they 
were hot, sometimes cold, sometimes 
very near the mark, sometimes very far 
from it. How often did he see them 
taking a division on a Vote which was 
perfectly right, when the item above or 
below it was absolutely indefensible. In 
such a state of things it often occurred 
to him that what the House could not 
by any possibility, except by chance, 
discover, might be found out without 
much difficulty by a strong Committee 
which should have power to take evi- 
dence. Ithad been said that this pro- 
posal, if adopted, would diminish the 
responsibility of the Secretary to the 
Treasury. But, after all, the Secretary 
to the Treasury was only a subordinate 
officer, and sometimes he was sat upon 
by the other Departments. He often 
thought that if those hon. Gentlemen 
who insisted upon expenditure which 
the Secretary to the Treasury disap- 
proved had the fear of a Select Com- 
mittee of the House before their eyes, 
the Treasury would be greatly strength- 
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ened in resisting the demand for in- 
creased expenditure. For his own part, 
he was not ashamed to stand there and 
say that often when in Office he would 
have been extremely pleased to know 
that the expenditure of which he did not 
approve, but which had been forced 
upon him by other Departments of the 
Government, had to undergo revision 
and to pass through the ordeal of a 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. The best mode of obtaining 
economical Estimates, no doubt, was to 
put on the Treasury Bench men who 
were themselves advocates of economy 
and who desired to see the Estimates 
reduced. But there were practical diffi- 
culties in the way of a Minister, however 
conscientious in his desire to reduce par- 
ticular Votes. The present system had 
notoriously failed, and he saw no reason 
why they should not try another, such 
as that which was proposed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea. As 
far as the control of the House of Com- 
mons over the Civil Service Expenditure 
was concerned, it could not be in a worse 
position than it was now. Therefore, he 
had no hesitation in supporting, as an 
experiment, the proposal of his hon. 
Friend. Unlike many hon. Members, 
he thought the Committee on Public 
Accounts had done a great deal of good, 
and probably the Committee proposed 
by his hon. Friend would have a similar 
effect. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider and report upon the Civil Service Esti- 
mates in the order in which they appear.’’— 
(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Mr. HERMON also supported the 
Motion, although he was unable to 
agree with the assertion that the Go- 
vernment had frequently deferred these 
Estimates intentionally until a late 
period of the Session. Certainly the 
struggle of the Government last year 
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spay If it were adopted, hon. 
embers would be able to ascertain 
whether the Estimates were presented 
in the right form. He had often noticed 
that when an explanation was asked of 
a Vote, Ministers retired in order to 
consult with their officials. If these 
Estimates were sent to a Committee up- 
stairs, the Members of such Committee 
would themselves have an opportunity 
of interrogating the officials who actually 
prepared the Accounts. The enormous 
increase of Estimates was, in a great 
degree, due to the action of the Party 
opposite. One means of reducing them 
was to place a check upon expensive 
legislation, such as that relating to what 
he might term the educational craze, 
under which an extravagant expenditure 
was incurred in the construction of costly 
establishments and in the teaching of 
extra subjects. He believed the Ancient 
Monuments Bill, if passed, would cause 
more expense than appeared at present 
to becontemplated. There was a weekly 
journal in which from time to time had 
appeared the confessions of financiers 
and Premiers ; but to-night they had the 
confessions of an ex-Secretary to the 
Treasury, and his revelations had, in- 
deed, been somewhat startling. The ap- 
pointment of the proposed Committee 
would not impair the authority or re- 
sponsibility of Ministers. On the con- 
trary, he thought it would strengthen 
the hands of his hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. He supported 
the proposal, because he believed it 
would enable the House to fulfil its most 
important functions with more regu- 
larity and more success than heretofore. 
Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
differed from all the last speaker had 
said in support of the proposal. It 
seemed to him to be a move in the wrong 
direction. The greater part of the in- 
crease of Expenditure in the Civil Ser- 
vice was owing to the policy of the House 
of Commons, and he did not believe any 





was to bring them on earlier than they 
had ever been submitted before. Look- 
ing at what occurred last night, he did 
not see there was any great hope that 
the Civil Service Estimates, even if the 
proposed new Rule were passed, would 
obtain that full and candid examination 
to which they ought to be subjected. He 
thought the Motion which the hon. 
Gentleman had brought forward to- 


Committee could give to that House an 
opinion that would be useful to hon. 
Members in guiding them as to the mode 
in which the public money should be 
expended. A great deal of good had 
been done by the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee; but that was a totally different 
question. The Members of that Com- 
mittee did not enter at all into a ques- 
tion of policy, but merely satisfied them- 
selves as to whether the money had been 





night was a practical and business-like 
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expended in the manner contemplated 
by the House. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) pro- 
posed that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed to examine into the Estimates 
and to report to the House their opinion 
as to whether those Estimates had been 
properly framed and were proper Esti- 
mates of the Expenditure of the country 
for the year. He believed it was impos- 
sible for any Committee to undertake 
that duty, and if they did they would 
undertake, on behalf of the House of 
Commons, a part of the duty which ab- 
solutely devolved on the Government. 
It was the duty of the House of Com- 
mons to see that the Government pre- 
sented full Estimates before they asked 
for Votes, and to criticize those Votes ; 
but the House would be misled if it 
appointed a Committee to examine into 
all these matters of detail. The hon. 
Member for Swansea said he confined 
his remarks to the Civil Service Esti- 
mates. Well, one large item in those 
Estimates had reference to Education, 
others to the salaries of the Civil Ser- 
vants, to Public Buildings, and to the 
three Revenue Departments—namely, 
the Post Office, the Customs, and the 
Inland Revenue. Were these subjects 
which a Select Committee could possibly 
examine into and on which it could pre- 
sent a Report that would be of the small- 
est value in guiding the Committee of 
Supply? He maintained that such a 
Select Committee would mislead them. 
Nine-tenths of the increase of expendi- 
ture to which the hon. Member had 
alluded were due to the policy of the 
House itself, and a Committee would be 
incompetent to decide whether that 
policy was right or wrong. If, for 
example, it was right that money should 
be expended for Education, the Commit- 
tee of Council must be left, with the 
check of the Treasury, to determine 
what Estimates they would submit. The 
real fault arose from the fact that the 
House did not take proper time to exa- 
mine the Estimates. The Estimates 
were put down day after day and week 
after week, and nobody knew when they 
would be discussed. Such a state of 
things was, he thought, a discredit to 
the management of Public Business; 
‘but when the remedy for it came to be 
discussed the House seemed to be all at 
sea, for there were, he perceived, no 
less than 15 new Amendments on the 
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Paper to the Resolutions which: the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had pro- 
posed, so that all further discussion of 
them was rendered almost hopeless, 
When he first had the honour of a seat 
in the House the Estimates were dis- 
cussed. The late Mr. Hume spoke on 
them at what some hon. Members might 
regard as foolish length; but, be that 
as it might, it was evident they were 
not discussed at present. He trusted, 
therefore, the Government would exer- 
cise their power—and no Government 
within his recollection possessed greater 
—to persuade the House to adopt some 
Rule which would place matters in a 
more satisfactory position ; but the pro- 
posal now made would have a very in- 
jurious effect by retarding the progress 
of Public Business, without the smallest 
chance of any public benefit. 

Stir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he felt somewhat alarmed when he 
heard the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter), for he had begun by stating 
that it must be obvious to every candid 
mind that the House of Commons had 
lost its control over the Estimates and 
that its supervision was a mere sham. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
speak of the amusement with which, 
when in Office, he had watched the dis- 
cussion of the Estimates from time to 
time, and stated that it frequently hap- 
pened that in cases in which the House 
had passed one Vote after much dis- 
cussion, which required no defence, 
they had left unnoticed another which 
was entirely indefensible. Now, he him- 
self had not long occupied the post which 
he now had the honour to fill; but he 
must altogether deny that the present 
Government regarded the Votes which 
they laid before the House as being in- 
defensible, either in whole or in part. 
As to the functions performed by the 
Committee on Public Accounts to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had referred, 
they were entirely different from any 
which were likely to devolve on such a 
Committee as that which was now pro- 
posed. The Committee on Public Ac- 
counts criticized matters after the money 
had been spent, and dealt with abstract 
questions of Account. But what would 
the proposed Committee have to do? 
They would have to deal with proposals 
of the Government, many of them in- 
volving questions of future policy. 
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Now, a Government responsible for its 
future policy would, he fancied, look 
with considerable jealousy on a Com- 
mittee by which that policy might be 
picked to pieces, and on which they 
would be represented, perhaps, by only 
one Member ; whereas their policy ought 
to be judged by the Whole House. 
No Government, be ventured to say, 
would so far abdicate its functions 
as to intrust to a Committee of the 
House, composed of Members of dif- 
ferent Parties, and not representing the 
opinion of the House at large, the Esti- 
mates which it deemed to be necessary 
to be discussed. But, to turn from what 
had been said by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), 
he would point out the real remedy, for 
the evil of which the hon. Gentleman 
complained was not that which he pro- 
posed, but that which had been sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough (Mr. Hankey), and which had 
before been submitted to the considera- 
tion of the House — namely, to secure, 
as far as possible, the certainty of Supply 
being taken on the evenings for which it 
was fixed without the danger of it being 
delayed day after day because of Notices 
of Motion. He recollected pretty dis- 
tinctly the discussions on Supply last 
year, and he might state to the House 
that the Government had proposed on 
34 occasions to consider the Estimates in 
Supply, and that on 15 occasions the sub- 
ject was never approached ; while there 
were only three occasions during the 
whole Session on which no discussion took 
place before Supply could be obtained. 
On all the remaining occasions Supply 
was reached not until after considerable 
discussion; and he would further ob- 
serve that the objection which had been 
urged by the hon. Member for Swansea 
against the House being so often called 
upon to take Votes on Account would 
be greatly obviated if Supply could be 
fixed with such certainty that it might 
be taken earlier in the year. The hon. 
Gentleman had also referred to what he 
appeared to think the alarming increase 
in the amount of the Estimates; but he 
took no account of the increase in the 
population and the wealth of the coun- 
try, nor of the fact that the amount of 
the Estimates depended in a great de- 
gree on the legislation for which the 
House was responsible. The Vote for 
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Education, he would remind him, and 
one or two other Votes formed so large 
a portion of the increases on the Civil 
Service Estimates as to leave very little 
room for any substantial reduction under 
other heads. The hon. Gentleman last 
year laid great stress upon the inte- 
rest which he said the permanent offi- 
cials of the Government must have in 
increasing the Estimates; but that in- 
crease would more properly be ascribed 
to the causes which he had just men- 
tioned. The reai point to consider was 
whether the proposal would facilitate 
Business. Now, he had always found 
that discussions by a Committee, so far 
from diminishing subsequent discussions 
in the House, had tended to enlarge 
them by furnishing new material; and 
he believed that that would be the re- 
sult if the hon. Member for Swansea’s 
views were carried out. Besides, the 
House could never be too careful of de- 
legating its authority over the Estimates 
to any Committee, however vigilant, or 
of decreasing in any way the respon- 
sibility of the Government. The Secre- 
tary to the Treasury would probably be 
very glad indeed to share his responsi- 
bility with a Committee ; but it was very 
doubtful whether the public interest 
would benefit. The Government, in all 
probability, would by degrees get to be- 
lieve that the preparation of the Esti- 
mates was not so important a matter as 
their consideration, and that the respon- 
sibility of framing them rested really 
with the Committee, whose views might 
not always be economically sound or 
calculated to promote the efficiency of 
the Public Service. 

Mr. LOWE: Sir, the brilliant imagi- 
nation of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) has made 
out a state of things which, I apprehend, 
has little counterpart in reality. He 
represents to us a Treasury anxious 
above all things to increase Expenditure, 
and a House of Commons anxious 
above all things to diminish it. Start- 
ing from that point, my hon. Friend 
naturally wishes that the good principle 
in matters of economy, represented by 
himself and other hon. Members, should 
have the upper hand, and that the evil 
principle, represented by the Treasury, 
should be trampled under foot. But, 
alas! these things are not to be decided 
by the hallucinations of even the most 


brilliant imagination. We have to deal 
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with matters of hard fact, which stand, 
it seems to me, in the most diametrical 
opposition to the hon. Member’s theo- 
ries. If there is a man in the world 
anxious for economy, depend upon it 
that man is the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and that not from any superior 
virtue he may happen to possess, but 
because his character, his position, his 
very existence is involved in his being 
able to keep the Expenditure of the 
country within bounds. Others may be 
sincere in their professions of economy ; 
you may always thoroughly believe him. 
On the other hand, as to the House of 
Commons, can any hon. Gentleman who 
has had experience in this House really 
believe that the Business of this House 
is mainly, or, indeed, in any per- 
ceptible degree, the promotion of eco- 
nomy in any way whatever? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is ex- 
posed to the most urgent importunities. 
What for? Does my hon. Friend 
suppose that people go to Downing 
Street and say to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, re- 
trench this expenditure, do away with 
that job, alter or cut down this office !” 
Nothing of thekind. I venture to say 
that in the course of the five years I 
held the Office no such application was 
made tome. I had frequently 50, 60, 
or 100 gentlemen calling upon me to 
urge their views—gentlemen whose sup- 
port was most valuable to the Govern- 
ment, and who knew it and felt it, and 
desired that I should feel it too; but 
who went away little less than furious, 
because the things they wanted done— 
things very good and proper, perhaps, 
in themselves—could not be done by the 
Government simply because the expense 
would have been too much for the pub- 
lic purse. If it were once understood 
that the Treasury was facile in these 
matters, and that you had only to make 
a good case in order to have it dealt 
with, the Government would be over- 
whelmed with projects, not one-hun- 
dredth part of the expense of which it 
could bear. That being the case, what 
is the remedy my hon. Friend proposes? 
That this man, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who above all others is 
bound to practise economy, shall be, in 
fact, placed under the control of a Com- 
mittee of this House. Now, let hon. 
Members just ‘think how the arrange- 
ment would work. At present a number 
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of Gentlemen holding the destiny of the 
Government in their hands come to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and ask 
for a particular thing. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, if he knows his duty 
and is fit for his Office, and does not 
think the Revenue will bear the expen- 
diture demanded, says ‘‘ No.” But in 
the case my hon. Friend proposes, what 
would he do? He would say—‘‘ Well, 
this sort of thing ought not to be done; 
but, after all, there is the Committee. 
If the Committee passes it nobody can 
blame me.” And so you would have a 
quantity of things done which no Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would have 
dared to sanction had they not been 
brought forward by the Committee. 
Then there comes the question of respon- 
sibility. At present the Treasury exer- 
cises a control over the whole Depart- 
ments of the Administration; but to 
appoint such a Committee as my hon. 
Friend proposes would be to place the 
Treasury in an inferior position, and the 
Committee in a superior position; and 
the officials of that Department, instead 
of attending to their proper duties, 
would have a great deal of their time 
taken up during the Session in appear- 
ing before the Committee. In a word, 
it appears to me that if you wanted the 
greatest possible facility for increased 
Public Expenditure, coupled with the 
least possibility of retrenchment, you 
could not do better than appoint this 
Committee. I will not trouble the 
House by going into details. I have 
never myself been accused of being too 
anxious to spend public money. Of all 
the charges brought against me that 
was notone; and if there was the least 
probability of economy resulting from 
it I would not hesitate to advise the 
adoption of this proposal. But I am 
quite certain that, well meant as it no 
doubt is, it would break down the re- 
sponsibility of the only safeguard which 
you have, which is the Treasury, and 
would inevitably tend to increase the 
Expenditure. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he believed the admirable speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
London University (Mr. Lowe) was one 
which could not be answered. He would 
not attempt, therefore, to follow the right 
hon. Gentleman in again demonstrating 
the weakness of the proposal before the 
House in that direction which the right 
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hon. Gentleman had taken; but there 
were one or two points connected with 
the question on which the right hon. 
Gentleman had not touched, and which 
seemed to call for remark. One was 
economy of time. As things were, 
hon. Members complained of the Esti- 
mates being late; but if the Com- 
mittee had to examine them before 
they were presented to the House, they 
would not be in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers till close upon the end of the Ses- 
sion. The officials of the Treasury would 
be so much worried by having to attend 
before the Committee that they would 
be unable to do their work properly, 
and the multitude of questions suggested 
by the investigations of the Committee 
would give rise to endless discussions 
in the House when the Estimates were 
at length presented. The result would 
be that Public Business would be much 
delayed, and that the Government would 
be obliged to ask for Votes of Credit, as 
to the objectionable character of which 
all parties were agreed. With regard 
to the question of responsibility, the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury seemed to speak of the House 
of Commons as being responsible for the 
Estimates. Now that was a mistake. 
[Sir Henry Se.wiy-Ippetson said, he 
certainly did not mean that.j} He was 
glad to hear the hon. Baronet’s expla- 
nation, for it would be a bad day for 
this country if the Government wished 
to shift its responsibility for the Esti- 
mates upon the shoulders of the House 
of Commons. He would never vote 
for relieving the Government of any 
responsibility ; and the Government 
would be utterly irresponsible if the 
House handed the Army and Navy 
Estimates and the Civil Service Esti- 
mates over to a Committee. It was the 
Members of the House, individually and 
collectively, who were responsible for 
the great increase of Expenditure under 
the Civil Service Estimates ; and it was 
only by resisting the proposals that were 
made by Members that the Estimates 
could be curtailed. He was surprised 
to hear the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Baxter), who had been a Member 
of a Liberal Government professing eco- 
nomy, because if indefensible proposals 
were made when he was Secretary to 
the Treasury it was his bounden duty to 
have resisted them. It was all very 
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well, when he was out of Office, to come 
down and tell the House what he had 
done; but what they wanted to know was 
what he did when he was in Office, and 
he admitted that the Liberal Government 
placed before the House indefensible 
items. If so, it was his bounden duty to 
have warned the House, which would 
have taken care that they were ex- 
poage from the Estimates. If the Mo- 
tion had done nothing else, it had elicited 
a reply from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Lon- 
don, and also from the hon. Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Hankey), who had 
always expressed himself frankly and 
plainly, and he thoroughly understood 
this question. He believed no greater 
mistake could be made than to place 
these Estimates in the hands of a Com- 
mittee, and therefore he should vote 
against the proposal. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: Sir, 
when, in the year 1861, I submitted to 
the House a Motion for the appointment 
of a Committee of Public Accounts, the 
terms of the Motion, as they first stood, 
contained a clause to the effect that the 
Estimates also should be investigated by 
the Committee. In consequence, how- 
ever, of what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone), and others, said to me in private, 
I struck out that clause before submit- 
ting the Motion to the House. It was, 
therefore, with a peculiar interest that I 
listened to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), to see if 
it contained any arguments to cause me 
to revert to my original view, which he 
now advances. His speech has, however, 
failed to convince me. He has said that 
‘‘at least his proposal can do no 
harm.” If I thought so, I would cer- 
tainly vote for it, and give his ‘‘ experi- 
ment,’’ as he termed it, a fair trial; but 
I feel sure that it will be productive of 
the greatest harm, and that, too, in both 
the ways in which he pointed out his 
aims in making the proposal. The first 
of these two principles of the hon. Mem- 
ber was this—‘‘ We must bear in mind 
that this House is responsible for the 
Expenditure, and yet makes no provi- 
sion for a consideration of the Esti- 
mates.’ It seems to me, in passing, a 
very droll thing to propose, if it is the 
House which is responsible, to shift that 
responsibility on to a Committee of the 
House—or, rather, as I will show, to get 
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rid of it altogether—while laying it 
down as the fundamental principle of 
the plan, that the House alone is respon- 
sible, and stating the aim of that plan 
to be the perfecting of that responsi- 
bility. The second aim of the hon. 
Member is the economy of time. ‘‘ The 
Estimates are now,” he said, ‘‘ unduly 
delayed in the first place, and then they 
are hustled through without considera- 
tion.” His two aims are, then, responsi- 
bility and saving of time. What would be 
the effect of his Motion in regard to time ? 
When the Session opened, there would 
first be the debates on the Address, and 
then the hon. Member’s Committee 
would be appointed. After a time it 
would meet, and taking the Army Esti- 
mates, it would send for the officials of 
the War Office and cross-examine them 
on every item and on the general policy. 
All this while the hands of the Govern- 
ment would be tied. They could not pro- 
ceed with Supply until the Committee’s 
Report on the Army Estimates hed been 
for a due time in the hands of hon. 
Members. ‘The same may be said of the 
Navy Estimates, the Revenue Estimates, 
and each class of the Civil Service. 
This Committee will therefore com- 
mence by causing a great delay. But a 
greater delay will be occasioned when 
each Report has been made, unless he 
intends to preclude the House altogether 
from a consideration of the Estimates ; 
for each Report will be a perfect arsenal 
of arms and ammunition for hon. Mem- 
bers to fire off at the Government, night 
after night, on each Vote. Certainly, the 
effect of this Committee would be to 
prevent ‘‘ the Estimates being hustled 
through at the end of the Session,” for 
the end of the Session would never 
come. Weshould have to sit en perman- 
ence. So much in regard totime. Now 
let us consider how it will affect the 
responsibility of the House. Whenever 
an item should have been objected to, 
and all the ammunition had been fired off, 
the Secretary to the Treasury would rise 
and say—‘‘ You have appointed a Com- 
mittee to consider the Estimates, and 
the Committee have had the advantage 
of examining all the officials on the a 
ject; surely the Committee must know 
more about it than the rest of the 
House; why cannot you trust to your 
own Committee?” Thus the responsi- 
bility of the House would be under- 
mined. At the same time, the respon- 
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sibility of the Government would be 
obliterated, for the Government is now 
responsible for every item of Expenditure 
which they ask the House to grant, 
The plea of the Secretary would shift 
that responsibility from the Government 
on to the shoulders of the Committee. 
There is another evil which would not 
be long in showing itself—an evil 
which the Secretary to the Treasury 
did not see, when he said—‘‘ The Go- 
vernment will be represented on 
the Committee by only one Member.” 
For, consider what is the Government, 
under our present system of Party Go- 
vernment? It consists of those persons 
who are pleasing to the majority of the 
House—persons who represent that ma- 
jority. The Committee would be ap- 
pointed by the Government, in that it 
would be appointed by the majority at 
their beck and call. The Government 
would, therefore, take care not only to 
have a clear majority on the Committee, 
but, also, it would see that all the other 
Members of the Committee should be 
‘‘ safe men ’’—that is, men who would not 
be inconvenient to the Government; 
pliable men or ignoramusses; at all 
events, persons who had not too much 
independence. Thus the Committee 
would be a mere creature of the Go- 
vernment, and a screen for the Govern- 
ment to ward off attacks and to shield it 
from being called to account. The coun- 
try would then say that the Committee 
was packed, and would put no faith in 
it; while both the Government and the 
House would have got rid of their re- 
sponsibilities, without any responsibility 
being incurred by the Committee, as the 
House would not call its own Committee 
to account. Thus all responsibility for 
Expenditure would be destroyed. The 
late Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Baxter) said—‘‘It is always useless to 
try to reduce any Vote, as the Govern- 
ment will always beat you.” He meant 
that the Government have a phalanx, 
which is the majority of the House, to 
support them ; and that when this ceases 
to be so they cease to be the Govern- 
ment. That is Party Government. That 
is an evil of the Representative system. 
In former days our forefathers devised 
a tripartite check on Expenditure. First, 
the Treasury check. Everyone who has 
been in Office knows that his own De- 
partment aims at perfection and exten- 
sion of power, and this cannot be done 
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without expenditure. Yet not an item 
of Expenditure can be incurred without 
the leave of the Treasury; and it is 
ruthless in its economical cruelty, as every 
head of a Department has bitterly ex- 
perienced. The second check is the 
House of Commons; and the third is 
the Appropriation Audit, the object of 
which is to see that no money is ex- 
pended except in the way, and within the 
measure, indicated by Resolution of 
the House of Commons. The Treasury 
check and the Audit are nearly as per- 
fect as they can be. If there is too 
great an Expenditure, the House of 
Commons alone is to blame. It is in 
that part of the State machine that the 
screw is loose. The late Secretary to 
the Treasury (Mr. Baxter) told us that 
when he was in Office he observed that 
the House would take two divisions 
against some Vote which was quite right 
and necessary, while it would leave un- 
noticed some indefensible or profligate 
expenditure. This means that the House 
of Commons is not informed, not intel- 
ligent, and ignorant of its chief duty— 
its chief duty, I say—for the House is cer- 
tainly not a good legislative machine. 
No one would look to a meeting of 600 
men to make laws. In effect, the House 
of Commons, as Mr. Thring has remarked 
in his evidence, makes cumbrous, un- 
intelligible, or contradictory laws, and 
throws the Statute Book into confusion. 
Legislation is not the proper duty of a 
Representative Assembly. Its functions 
are the control of the purse; and, sub- 
sidiary to that, the representation of 
grievances. By the latter, the wishes 
and opinions of the country are made 
known. These opinions are not made 
known by newspapers; but are, to a very 
great extent, manufactured by news- 
papers. But newspapers are under an 
editor, and subject to his prejudices, and 
idiosyncracies, and interests, and private 
aims; and they are carried on partly as 
a commercial speculation, and partly— 
as in the case of newspapers belonging 
to hon. Members and to Ministers—as a 
stepping-stone to power. Well then, 
the result of this debate is this—The 
House of Commons does not exercise its 
proper functions, while it busies itself 
about that which it cannot do. In 
other words, the House has made 
itself useless, and worse than useless. 
The late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Lowe) has said that it is the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer who is 
always the most eager and anxious to 
restrain expenditure and promote eco- 
nomy. Economy, Sir, is a good thing, 
when it is the effect of wisdom. But 
there is such a thing as economy without 
wisdom or knowledge. As the House 
of Commons fails to perform its func- 
tions, so a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may fail in the duties of a statesman. 
We have a Zulu War, which might have 
been avoided if a telegraphic wire had 
extended from Ceylon or St. Vincent to 
the Cape. The expenditure of that war 
will be enormous; that waste would 
have been saved if we had telegraphic 
communication with the Cape. Yet I 
believe that a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Lowe) refused a compara- 
tively small sum to promote or assist 
such an enterprize. That was economy 
without wisdom, and there was a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer without states- 
manlike intelligence and prudence. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that nothing 
was more evident from the proceedings 
of the previous night—and, indeed, from 
those of that night also—than that that 
House was devoted to discussion rather 
than to Business. In the proposal that 
was made by the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea (Mr. Dillwyn), they had a practical 
illustration of a system that had been 
suggested before Committees of the 
House on Public Business over and over 
again. This system had been recom- 
mended by an authority whose know- 
ledge of the House was inferior to that 
of no man living. The system was 
that the House should appoint grand 
Committees upon subjects of great im- 
portance; and he (Mr. Newdegate) 
could conceive no circumstance upon 
which the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee—selected with the greatest care 
by the House—would be more useful 
than one appointed upon the production 
of the Civil Service Estimates, to con- 
sider and report upon them. One rea- 
son for the negligence shown in the con- 
sideration of these Estimates was, in his 
opinion, that under the recent centra- 
lizing legislation these Estimates had 
increased in volume, had been enlarged 
page by page, and chapter upon chap- 
ter, until the Members of the House 
became appalled at their extent and 
volume—in fact, felt individually unable 
to deal with them. The hon. and gallant 
Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
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Barttelot) had urged the House not to 
appoint the Committee now proposed, 
because the House generally would get 
thereby an “inkling” of the detail of 
these Estimates upon which it might be 
disposed to take action. It was this very 
“inkling,” as the hon. Member de- 
scribed it, which was so much needed. 
The volume of these Civil Service Esti- 
mates had been enlarged until, if an 
individual Member took up one point, 
he was treated as if he was dealing with 
something either insignificant, or with a 
subject of which he did not understand 
the bearings ; and, indeed, it was almost 
impossible, at all events very difficult, 
for an individual Member to compass 
the relation of any one item to the vast 
mass of items among which it was in- 
volved. This must be patent to every 
Member of the House. In former years, 
when the Legislature was content that 
county expenditure should be managed 
by the county authorities, and municipal 
expenditure by municipalities, the Esti- 
mates submitted to the House were 
comparatively simple. It was quite 
possible that, aided by knowledge ac- 
quired in local administration, the 
Members of the House should be indi- 
vidually competent to deal with those 
Estimates. The Civil Service Estimates 
in former days were limited to the ex- 
penditure, salaries, and conduct of a 
limited number of officers; but the 
Civil Service had grown up to such vast 
dimensions under recent legislation that 
it had become a great trading corpora- 
tion—it had become an army—with 
which the House was almost unable to 
cope. He could not see the force, or 
rather the value, of the argument that 
the House would diminish the responsi- 
bility of Her Majesty’s Ministers by the 
appointment of this Committee; while 
it was admitted that, as matters now 
stood, the House itself was incompetent 
to exact that responsibility. In answer 
to that observation, he need only appeal 
to the recollection of the Members of 
that House in saying that when the 
Estimates were considered, instead of 
the House having of late years been 
very decently full, it was always dis- 
gracefully empty. The real fact was 
that those who opposed the Motion did 
not make allowance for the change of 
circumstances. He had heard it argued 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers formed for 
financial purposes a delegation, if not a 
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Committee, of that House; while some 
seemed to imagine that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were solely responsible for the 
Public Expenditure. Who was to exact 
the responsibility of the Administration ? 
The truth was that the House itself 
was responsible for the aggregate Public 
Expenditure, and if the House intended 
to discharge its responsibility, it would 
adopt some such method as that which 
had been suggested—to furnish it with 
those inklings which were necessary for 
its understanding the aggregate details 
of, and thus the aggregate Estimates. 
That applied particularly to the Civil 
Service Estimates, because the Civil 
Service had become so powerful that 
they were capable of refusing informa- 
tion to the House, and prattically did 
so. Under the changed circumstances 
and form of the Government of this 
country, if the House intended to dis- 
charge its duty by enforcing a wise eco- 
nomy, after having deprived the local 
authorities to a great extent of their 
control over a large part of the Public 
Expenditure, this House would replace 
that control by some organization within 
itself, which should furnish it with in- 
formation, without which the House, 
when it went into Committee of Supply, 
felt itself incompetent. He had consi- 
dered the matter for some time, and he 
was convinced that the Honse ought to 
accommodate its action to the new posi- 
tion it had itself shared in creating. 
The House ought to abandon old- 
fashioned notions as to dealing with the 
Estimates in their new and enlarged 
volume and form. His belief was that 
if the House meant to discharge its 
primary duty of controlling the Expen- 
diture of the country, it would act in the 
sense of, and support the Motion of, the 
hon. Member for Swansea. 

Mr. LAING thought an unfair attack 
had been made on his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), 
because he said that, as Secretary to the 
Treasury, he had passed Votes in which 
he saw blots, but could not avoid pass- 
ing them. When the House considered 
that a Secretary of the Treasury was 4 
very subordinate official, that there were 
more than 200 Votes in the Civil Service 
Estimates, and that it was not a remark- 
able thing that out of such a number 
the opinion of the Secretary to the 
Treasury might be overruled by the 
Cabinet, they would see that it would 
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be nonsense to expect the Secretary to 
the Treasury to think of resignation 
every time such divergence of view 
occurred, or to set him down as a 
pattern of insincerity in Liberal Govern- 
ments. In the case of Alderney Harbour, 
for instance, when he (Mr. Laing) was 
Secretary to the Treasury, a great deal 
of money had been expended, or rather 
thrown away; but Lord Palmerston 
took a strong political view of the im- 
portance of Alderney to watch the 
French Establishment of Cherbourg, and 
it would have been of no use for him to 
oppose such an item against the opinion 
of the Prime Minister, backed by the 
dictum of the Duke of Wellington. He 
perfectly agreed that at present the 
House exercised no efficient control over 
the Estimates. That arose, not from the 
fault of the House, but from the nature 
of the case. The time had been when 
the Estimates had been criticized with 
much thoroughness. Mr. Hume, when 
in the House, devoted nearly his entire 
time to the object; but there were not 
then a fifth of the Votes there were now. 
It would be perfectly impossible for the 
House now to go over all the details of 
the Estimates. They had not the time. 
He could not, however, think that the 
appointment of a Select Committee on 
the Estimates generally would be suffi- 
cient to meet the evil complained of. It 
was true that a week-kneed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might be able, by re- 
ferring the matter to a Select Com- 
mittee, to say ‘‘no’’ where he would 
otherwise have said “‘yes;” but this 
argument might also tell the other way, 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might say ‘‘ yes’ to a proposed increase 
of expenditure, trusting to the Com- 
mittee to throw it out. Practically, the 
Estimates in these cases were very much 
the result of a compromise between the 
Treasury, fighting the battle of economy, 
and the other Departments which gained 
the popularity of expenditure. The 
control possessed by the House was 
very much what had been referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of London—namely 
this, that if the Expenditure got ahead, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
eventually the whole Government, lost 
popularity. This was in itself a great 
security. He thought the House of 
Commons might exercise a more efficient 
control over the Expenditure if it would 
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abstain from looking too much into mere 
matters of detail, and look broadly at 
the whole Estimates. By taking upon 
themselves the work of subordinates, 
and criticizing details in a meddling, 
petty way, they lost sight of the broad 
facts on the face of the KHstimates. 
They might take up the Civil Service 
Estimates, for instance, and if they 
found there had been in any one head 
an undue increase, and found large 
Votes for which they could see no suffi- 
cient reason, and of which Ministers 
could give no satisfactory explanation, 
they might properly send these to a 
Select Committee for investigation. In 
this way they would exercise a more 
efficient control than by appointing a 
Select Committee to go over the wages 
of all the post-runners throughout the 
Kingdom, or other such matters of de- 
tail. Special items of large amount 
might be with advantage referred to a 
Select Committee, but not the examina- 
tion of the entire Estimates. 

Mr. RYLANDS: I shall only occupy 
a few minutes with reference to the 
points that I wish to bring under the 
notice of the House. My principal 
reason in rising is in consequence of 
the speech made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of London (Mr. Lowe). That speech 
has been received with evident approval 
on the other side of the House; but I 
venture to say that the arguments of 
the right hon. Gentleman proceeded 
from an entire misapprehension of the 
objects of having the Committee. It is 
a fundamental principle, in reference to 
this House, that we shall have no power 
of proposing increases in the Estimates. 
I think it is a most valuable regulation, 
and clearly, if a Committee were ap- 
pointed, it would have no power or 
authority to represent to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that Estimates should 
be further increased. There is no ques- 
tion, on the part of the opponents to 
the Committee, or on the part of those 
in favour of it, that the Government is 
responsible for laying on the Table of 
the House those Estimates for the Pub- 
lic Business which they think necessary ; 
and they are bound, on their own re- 
sponsibility, to keep down the expenses 
as much as possible. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
admits that that is the duty of the Go- 
vernment, and that it is also the duty 
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of the House of Commons to reduce, as 
far as possible, the Estimates. He said 
that the House cannot be too careful 
in sifting the Estimates. Well, the 
point we are now urging upon the 
House is this—we believe that, under 
the present system of Committee of 
Supply, there is not an opportunity of 
sifting the Estimates put before the 
House by the Government. We see— 
we may be mistaken, but I do not think 
we are—a strong reason for believing 
that if these Estimates prepared on the 
responsibility of the Government are 
subjected, before they are laid before 
a Committee of the Whole House, to a 
careful investigation by the Select Com- 
mittee, we should be putting a very 
great check indeed on the expenditure 
of the different Departments, and be 
strengthening the hands of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in resisting the 
pressure put on the Treasury by the 
different Departments of State. We 
are in the presence of a very large army 
—the permanent officials—whose in- 
fluence is continually brought to bear 
on the Members of this House, on the 
public Press, and upon others, to induce 
a large expenditure. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer knows better than I 
do the influence which is constantly 
brought to bear on the Treasury to jus- 
tify large expenditure in various direc- 
tions. All we say is, this is an experi- 
ment. We ask for a Committee as an 
experiment, and if it will not act you 
may dismiss it in another year. But 
let me remind the House that we are 
not asking for an untried experiment. 
There have been cases where certain 
expenditure has been referred to Select 
Committees, and the Estimates so re- 
ferred have come out with considerable 
reductions. That has been the expe- 
rience on previous occasions. But I 
will not, at this moment, trouble the 
House with information which I think 
is important, and may, perhaps, be new 
to some of the hon. Members, though 
I may remind them that most of the 
civilized countries of the world have got 
Committees to which the Estimates are 
referred previous to being brought be- 
fore the Legislature. France, Italy, 
Germany, Austria, Holland, and the 
United States have got them; and now, 
when we ask to have an experiment of 
this kind, which is adopted by nearly 
all foreign Legislatures, we are driven 
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from it by what is very much in the 
nature of bugbears. I hope, however, 
that the House will support the experi- 
ment which has been proposed by the 
hon. Member for Swansea. 

Mr. MACARTNEY pointed out that 
the Committee would have to be a large 
one, and expressed a belief that if it 
were appointed the time of the House 
would be very much more wasted than 
it was at present. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought it 
would be admitted the question under 
discussion was one of the greatest im- 
portance. The difficulty of getting on 
with the Estimates, so as to make fair 
progress, had been increasing every 
Session. A variety of plans had been 
proposed from time to time to remedy 
that difficulty; but none of them had 
succeeded. Almost every foreign Legis- 
lature had adopted this system of refer- 
ring to a Select Committee the task of 
going over the Estimates either before 
the commencement of the Session or 
during the Session. The reason was 
that those bodies had found it difficult 
to devote that amount of attention and 
consideration to the Estimates which 
they required. They had been told 
that there would be ample time for the 
consideration of the Estimates during 
the present Session; but he wished to 
tell the House what he thought about 
that. He believed if any set of Members 
in the House were to attempt the con- 
sideration and discussion of these Esti- 
mates fairly and profitably, that before 
the Session was over the Chancellor of 
Exchequer would bring forward a Motion 
for their imprisonment or expulsion. 
He did not see how the right hon. 
Gentletaan would have any other re- 
source, because if these Civil Service 
Estimates and the Army and Navy 
Estimates were fairly considered in the 
House, it would be quite impossible to 
obtain Votes for the supply of the nation 
during the period of six months which 
the House sat. This was a conclusion 
to which he had been forced to come 
after a most careful examination of the 
whole question. It had been said by 
some people, including the Secretary to 
the Treasury, who had let the cat out of 
the bag when he said—‘‘ Oh! if you 
submit these Estimates to a Select Com- 
mittee you will have discussion in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House increased.” 
No doubt it would have that effect, and 
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why? Because, by the labours of the 
Select Committee, the attention of the 
Committee of the Whole House would 
be directed to the necessary points of 
discussion, and in that way discussion 
would be increased. But after the first 
Session all that would disappear and 
these inequalities would be removed, 
and the recommendations of the Select 
Committee which were of value would 
be acceded to, and the necessity for dis- 
cussing the Estimates would gradually 
disappear. Now, at present, they were 
inthis position. Last Session the Esti- 
mates were brought forward at a very 
early period by the Government, and 
they were kept on the Notice Paper 
with very sufficient steadiness during 
the whole Session ; in fact, he believed 
they had Estimates on the Paper once a 
week during nearly the whole of the 
Session. But before three months had 
elapsed, notwithstanding that the 
Notices of Motion did not prove a 
bar to the discussion of the Estimates 
in Committee, notwithstanding that in 
very nearly every instance when Supply 
was the first Order of the Day that the 
House got into Committee early—not- 
withstanding all this, before two or 
three months had elapsed the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer recognized his utter 
inability to get the Supplies for the 
nation voted, and the whole of the Par- 
liamentary system broke down; and that 
was what he believed would occur again 
this Session, in spite of the proposals 
which had been made by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of facilitating 
Public Business. They would have the 
attention of hon. Members directed in 
an exceptional way to the discussion of 
Estimates, especially on Monday, and 
Parliament would undertake what it 
was a physical impossibility for it to 
perform, and they would have continu- 
ally occurring all that ill-temper and 
many of those unseemly exhibitions 
which they all so much regretted last 
Session ; so that he would impress upon 
the Government that they ought to sub- 
mit the Civil Service Estimates to the 
consideration of a Select Committee, the 
experience of foreign countries before 
them. Even if the Government be- 
lieved their Estimates were as clear as 
the Secretary to the Treasury said they 
were, why should they not submit them 
to the examination of a Select Com- 
mittee? It was all very well for the 
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hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son), with that lofty demeanour which 
so became him, to contrast his position 
under the late Government; but he had 
frequently heard the hon. Baronet 
during last year say he could not de- 
fend certain Votes because he knew 
nothing about them. That was, of 
course, a necessary consequence of the 
system. It was impossible that one man 
could understand all the multifarious 
branches of these Estimates. They 
might depend upon it that either this 
year, next year, or, it might be, a good 
many years yet, the views of the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
would impress themselves upon the 
House; and that, however unpalatable 
they might be at present to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, and the majority of 
those who would follow them into the 
Lobby, they would ultimately be recog- 
nized and acted upon, if this House was 
to continue its functions as supervisor of 
the Expenditure of the nation. Of 
course, they knew that Ministers and 
ex-Ministers would be opposed to any 
change, because they were well enough 
aware that the system of patronage was 
a most important portion of the Govern- 
ment of this country. What was it that 
made such a vast number of Members 
obedient to the Government and follow 
them? It was more or less the system 
of patronage which, either directly or - 
indirectly, had permeated every branch 
of the Government, whether Army, 
Navy, or Civil Service, and, in fact, its 
influence extended to the Church. It 
further extended itself to the policy of 
the Government. Whether at home or 
abroad there was no Department, how- 
ever minute, upon which patronage had 
not its effect. It was not reasonable to 
suppose, therefore, that Ministers would 
lightly give up a weapon which was of 
so much importance to them, and which 
they knew so well how to use. 

Mr. WALTER said, he hoped that 
one result of this discussion would be 
that hon. Members would see that it 
was their duty to attend more scrupu- 
lously than they had hitherto been in 
the habit of doing on the occasions when 
the Civil Service Estimates were being 
discussed in Committee of Supply. Hav- 
listened to this debate with attention, 
he had come to the good resolution of 
intending to give the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite as much trouble as he 
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could whenever those Estimates were 
under consideration. As he understood 
the matter, what hon. Members really 
wanted was more definite information 
with regard to the vast mass of details 
relating to the Estimates than was 
afforded them by the statement of the 
Secretary to the Treasury. The diffi- 
culty would be largely met if a Report 
were formulated by the Treasury giving 
the information required and setting 
forth the reasons why hon. Members 
were called upon to vote the different 
items in the Estimates. At present, 
unless some hon. Member in pursuit of 
his particular hobby put questions to 
the Secretary to the Treasury, the 
House obtained no information what- 
ever with regard to these items. They 
were asked to vote some £23,000,000 in 
respect of these Estimates, and of that 
sum probably about £20,000,000 would 
have to be voted without reduction ; but 
he felt satisfied that a considerable re- 
duction might be effected upon the re- 
maining £3,000,000. To take one in- 
stance, a vast sum was wasted annually 
upon the printing of unnecessary Blue 
Books, some of which, two or three 
inches in thickness, and costing hundreds 
of pounds to print, contained nothing 
but a mass of undigested tabular matter. 
It was certain that £20,000 or £30,000 
might be saved under this head alone 
every year, without any detriment to 
the service of the country ; and no doubt 
similar savings might be effected under 
many other heads if the question were 
carefully examined into by a Select 
Jommittee. Whether or not it was ad- 
visable to interpose a permanent body 
between the Government and the House 
in reference to the Estimates might be 
a moot point; but he intended, on this 
occasion, to vote in favour of the hon. 
Member’s Motion, in the hope that some 
improvement on the present system 
might result from the experiment he 
suggested being tried. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 95; Noes 
158: Majority 63.—(Div. List, No. 14.) 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS 
(HALF-PAST TWELVE RULE). 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. MOWBRAY rose to move the 
following Resolution :— 


Ur, Walter 
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“ That, except for a Money Bill, no Order of 
the Day or Notice of Motion be taken after 
half-past Twelve of the clock at night, with 
respect to which Order or Notice of Motion a 
Notice of Opposition or Amendment shall have 
been printed on the Notice Paper, or if such 
Notice of Motion shall only have been given 
the next previous day of sitting, and objection 
shall be taken when such Notice is called.” 


The right hon. Gentleman said, he 
should be very brief in proposing this 
Motion, as it was one which had met 
for several years with general approval. 
He moved the adoption of this Rule not 
from any Party feeling, but with a view 
to promote good order and the conve- 
nience of Members, and, indeed, the in- 
terest of the House generally. The 
Business taken after half-past 12 ought, 
he thought, to be Business on which 
they were all pretty well agreed, and 
which they could transact efficiently and 
in a way that would give satisfaction to 
the country. That Motion was origin- 
ally proposed in the last Parliament, 
in 1872, by the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), then Leader 
of the House, and was unanimously 
adopted. It was brought forward the 
following year by no less an autho- 
rity than Mr. Bouverie, and carried 
by a majority of 191 to 37. It had 
been adopted every Session during 
the existing Parliament, and in the last 
Division, when he had the honour of 
moving it in February, 1877, the votes 
were 185 for and 23 against it; there- 
fore, they had had long experience that 
it had worked well. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Maidstone (Sir John 
Lubbock) had an Amendment on the 
Paper which would prevent the Rule 
from applying to Bills which had passed 
the stage of Committee. Now, he pro- 
posed the Rule as it was originally pro- 
posed by the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich, and as the House had had 
experience of it during the seven years 
for which it had prevailed. It was true 
that in 1875 the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea (Mr. Dillwyn) induced the First 
Lord of the Treasury, then Leader of 
the House, to accept an Amendment to 
the same effect as that about to be 
moved by the hon. Member for Maid- 
stone; but the House, after a trial of 
one year, went back in 1875 to the ori- 
ginal form of the Resolution. In that 
shape he now proposed it, hoping that 
it would be agreed to and made a Stand- 
ing Order of the House, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That, except for a Money Bill, no Order of 
the Day or Notice of Motion be taken after half- 
past Twelve of the clock at night, with respect 
to which Order or Notice of Motion a Notice of 
Opposition or Amendment shall have been 
printed on the Notice Paper, or if such Notice 
of Motion shall only have been given the next 
previous day of sitting, and objection shall be 
taken when such Notice is called.’”’—(Mr. 
Mowbray.) 


Str JOHN LUBBOCK moved as an 
Amendment to the Resolution, in line 1, 
after the word ‘Bill,’ to insert the 
words ‘‘or a Bill which has passed 
through Committee of the whole House.” 
The hon. Baronet said, that this had 
been the Rule in 1874, and, though the 
Proviso was dropped in 1875, no suffi- 
cient reason was given for the change. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment then supported it, though he 
said he did not feel strongly about it. 
In 1874 the hon. and learned Member 
for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne Morgan) 
and the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) gave cases in which the Rule 
as proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had led to very unsatisfac- 
tory results, as hon. Members had been 
compelled to accept proposed changes 
under pain of losing their Bill altogether. 
He would not occupy the time of the 
House by quoting cases which were 
probably familiar to most hon. Mem- 
bers. He submitted, however, that 
when a Bill had passed through Com- 
mittee it was hard that the House should 
have no opportunity of determining 
whether it should become law. Under 
these circumstances, the time spent by 
the House in getting the Bill through 
Committee might be all thrown away 
at the discretion of a single Member ; 
and he proposed, therefore, that the 
Resolution should not apply to such 
Bills. He concluded by moving the 
Amendment. 

Mr. MUNDELLA seconded the 
Amendment. He was not opposed to 
the spirit of the original proposal; but 
he thought the Rule would work much 
more advantageously, and a considerable 
amount of now wasted time would be 
saved, if the provision contained in the 
Amendment were embodied in the Re- 
solution. ‘ 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 1, after the word “ Bill,” to insert the 
words “or a Bill which has passed through 
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Committee of the whole House.”—(Sir John 
Lubbock.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
the Resolution had been on previous 
occasions supported by Leaders of the 
House on both sides. It had worked 
well for many years; and he thought it 
had contributed not only to the health 
and comfort of individual Members, but 
to the real transaction of Business. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, the expe- 
rience of the past week, when hon. Mem- 
bers had been kept there night after 
night until 2 and 8 in the morning, 
ought to strengthen the hands of the 
right hon. Gentleman who brought for- 
ward this Resolution. If an accidental 
circumstance had not deprived him of 
the opportunity, he had intended to 
move that the Rule sho uld be amended 
so as to apply to all Business whatever 
at midnight. 

Mr.CHARLEY supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Maidstone could not have found a 
worse defender of the Amendment than 
the hon. and learned Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Charley), for many persons 
thought that the latter hon. and learned 
Gentleman had passed through the 
House some Bills which had much better 
never have been passed at all. His vote 
on the Motion would depend on the 
course taken with regard to the next 
Resolution. If the Motion were made 
a Standing Order of the House, he 
should vote for it; but if the Rule were 
to be as hitherto—a Sessional Order— 
he should vote against the Amendment, 
because otherwise Bills might slip 
through, as, for instance, early in the 
Session, before the Rule was set up, 
which otherwise might have been stopped. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had never concealed his 
own opinion with regard to the half-past 
12 o’clock Rule, of which he was not 
fond. He thought there was a good 
deal to be said for the Rule, and quite as 
much against it. It did not signify 
nearly so much what the Rules of the 
House were as in what spirit they were 
worked. Ifthe Rule were worked in a 
proper and fair spirit, with a sincere 
desire to attain the objects its promoters 
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had in view, it would be useful and 
valuable ; but if, on the other hand, it 
was worked for the purpose of wasting a 
great deal of time over Business—which 
would be opposed only for the purpose 
of throwing something else over the 
limit of half-past 12— it would be 
not merely useless, but mischievous. 
He was fully conscious that the Rule 
met the wishes of the large majority of 
the House; and he thought it the duty 
of the Government in such a matter to 
yield to its wishes. If the House ad- 
hered to its former decision, it would be 
convenient to make the Rule a Standing 
Order, because there was no use in 
wasting time in discussing it every Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. DODSON said, he hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
House would be induced to pause before 
making the Rule a Standing Order. If 
the Rule was popular in this Parliament, 
that was no reason why they should 
make it binding on the next. It would 
be better to let it remain as a Sessional 
Order, and leave it to the next Parlia- 
ment to decide whether they would adopt 
it or not. He was prepared to support 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Maidstone. 

Mr. C. B. DENISON said, he did 
not think the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken was 
valid against adopting the Rule as a 
Standing Order. This Parliament might 
last longer than hon. Gentlemen seemed 
to suppose. He objected to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Maidstone, 
because, if carried, there would be really 
only one occasion on which the Rule 
would operate, and that was the second 
reading, because, as a matter of courtesy, 
Members generally allowed a Bill to go 
into. Committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he was very 
much opposed to making the Rule a 
Standing Order in its present form; but 
if the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Maidstone were adopted, his objec- 
tion would not be so strong. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 57; Noes 
81: Majority 24.—(Div. List, No. 15.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolved, That, except for a Money Bill, no 


Order of the Day or Notice of Motion be taken 
after half-past Twelve of the clock at night, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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with respect to which Order or Notice of Mo- 
tion a Notice of Opposition or Amendment shall 
have been printed on the Notice Paper, or if 
such Notice of Motion shall only have been 
given the next previous day of sitting, and ob- 
jection shall be taken when such Notice is 
called. 


Mr. MOWBRAY moved that the Re- 
solution be made a Standing Order of 
the House. Were that proposal ac- 
cepted, there would be no need each year 
to waste time by repeated discussions as 
to whether the Rule should or should 
not be adopted. Those who had ex- 
perience of the working of the Rule 
could tell the next Parliament how well 
it had worked. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Resolution be a Stand- 
ing Order of the House.” —( Ilr. Mow- 
bray.) 


THe Maravess or HARTINGTON 
remarked that it had been pointed 
out that it would be competent for the 
next Parliament to repeal or adopt this 
Resolution. If in the next Parliament 
they had anything to say about this Rule, 
they would have to tell something about 
it not so pleasant as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman supposed. They would have to 
tell them that, in the opinion of the 
Speaker, this Rule, so far from shorten- 
ing the Sittings of the House, had had 
the effect of prolonging them. It also 
put into the hands of any individual 
Member the power of obstructing a Bill 
which the House generally desired to 
pass. They would also have to inform 
them that it placed in the hands of any 
Members who wished deliberately to 
obstruct the Business of the House the 
most convenient engine they could use. 
Although he thought it was to be re- 
gretted that the Motion was made so 
late in the Parliament, he did not in- 
tend to offer any opposition to it. 

Sirk JOHN LUBBOCK protested 
against the Resolution being made a 
Standing Order of the House. 

Mr. BIGGAR supported the Motion. 
He considered that Business could not 
be properly carried on after half-past 
12 o’clock. Bills might be pushed on; 
but they were not maturely. considered. 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he voted for the Amendment of the 
hon. Baronet because he believed it 
modified a Rule to which he had a very 
strong objection. He had always stated 
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in the House that he looked upon this 
half-past 12 o’clock Rule with consider- 
able distrust. He believed the expe- 
rience of the past few years proved that 
when they had no such Rules the House 
did not sit later than it did under the 
operation of this Rule. He quite ad- 
mitted that the general feeling of the 
House was in favour of this Rule, and 
he was not prepared, any more than the 
noble Marquess, to vote in opposition to 
the general feeling of the House; but 
he desired to record his protest against 
stereotyping a Rule which, in his opinion, 
had not tended to facilitate the progress 
of Public Business. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE thought 
it a little curious that, after the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had led them to suppose that 
the Government would support the pro- 
posal, the only speech that had been 
made from the Treasury Bench had been 
one against it. 

Mr. HEYGATE, in reply to the 
statement of the hon. Member for Maid- 
stone, that the House sat as many hours, 
in Sessions when the 12.30 Rule existed, 
as before, wished to point out that though 
the House might often be kept up to a 
late hour, and a few of its Members, 
including the officials and ex-officials, 
might not gain so much by the 12.30 
Rule, yet to the bulk of the Members it 
was an enormous boon. The great ma- 
jority of the House were enabled to see 
with certainty what measures could not 
come on, and to retire at a reasonable 
hour. Some of the Government offi- 
cials would, no doubt, very gladly get 
rid of a Rule which was in their way; 
but which was, nevertheless, supported 
by the general feeling of independent 
Members. His belief was that hitherto 
it had certainly worked with advantage 
to the comfort and the health of every 
Member of the House, and that its con- 
tinued action would equally be for the 
benefit of all concerned. No one could 
say that the Members of the House had 
not work enough to do. No one of 
common sense who had sat within the 
walls of that House 15 or 20 years could 
doubt the wisdom of the proposal, for 
they must know that before the Rule 
was enforced proceedings arose of which 
the House ought to be ashamed. A few 
nights ago, after the debate on the Irish 
Franchise Question, and a late division 
in a full House, he had sat up to watch 
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the proceedings in the interregnum 
before the renewal of the Rule. What 
happened? Why, just asin old times— 
two Bills of private Members were urged 
on in a thin House and divided upon, 
when proper discussion was impossible, 
and newspaper reports of the proceed- 
ings were entirely absent. He had voted 
for both those Bills; but he felt it was a 
most unseemly procedure, and that such 
legislation was an absurdity, to say the 
least. Members should be exceedingly 
glad that there existed a Rule to put an 
end to such proceedings at an unreason- 
able hour of the night. 

Mr. DODSON strongly opposed the 
proposal. He would remind the hon. 
Gentleman, who had said that no one of 
common sense would oppose the Rule, 
that the Speaker had given evidence 
against it, and that a much humbler in- 
dividual, but a former officer of the 
House, he (Mr. Dodson), had opposed it. 
The Return moved for by the hon. 
Member for Durham proved that it had 
no effect in diminishing the time of the 
Sittings ; and he (Mr. Dodson) contended 
that it told against those who sought to 
promote legislation. As a challenge 
had been thrown down imputing want 
of common sense to those who opposed 
the Rule, he felt bound to answer that 
challenge, and to state that, in his opi- 
nion, it would be a mistake on the part 
of the House to make the Rule a Stand- 
ing Order. It was in favour of those 
who wished to obstruct the Business of 
the House, and hon. Members some- 
times prolonged debates on the first 
Motion in order to prevent the second 
from coming on. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, so far as the Government 
were concerned, he never looked on this 
as a Government question at all. He 
regarded it more as a matter for the 
convenience of the House. Eut his opi- 
nion was that as the House had pro- 
nounced its opinion in favour of the 
Rule, it was better that it should be 
made a Standing Order, so that hon. 
Members might have a clear arrange- 
ment from the beginning of the Session, 
and be saved discussions on the renewal 
of the Rule. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he believed 
he was the first person who mooted this 
question in the Committee on Public 
Business, and his appeal was imme- 
diately answered. The object was to 
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correct an abuse. The protracting de- 
bate; the multiplication of Notices and 
Bills, until the length of the Sittings, 
and the late hours at which the House 
rose, incapacitated the senior Members 
of the House. He did not say that 
there were no disadvantages in the ope- 
ration of the Rule; but as the Leader 
of the House approved it being made a 
Standing Order, he should not oppose it, 
although his impression would be in 
favour of retaining the Rule merely as 
a Resolution. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that this was 
perhaps the first occasion on which he 
had felt compelled to differ from the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) ; 
but he thought they should not blindly 
rush into making this Rule a Standing 
Order. The Rule was a good and effec- 
tual one from Session to Session, but he 
did not think the House ought to bind 
itself down by making it a Standing 
Order. Standing as a Sessional Order, 
it had worked very well as a whole ; but 
if they made it a Standing Order they 
might find reason to discover that they 
had made a mistake. There was a great 
difference between a Standing Order 
and a Sessional Order. It would be 
better if an understanding could be 
arrived at as to what Business should be 
proceeded with after 12.30, and what 
Business should not ; but, unfortunately, 
that was difficult to accomplish. In 
former days there was an hon. Member 
of the House named Mr. Brotherton, 
and if Mr. Brotherton said that certain 
Business should not be proceeded with 
after 12.30, the House agreed with him, 
and they also agreed with him when he 
said the Business should be proceeded 
with. But in the absence of any Mr. 
Brotherton in the present day, he did 
not see what they were to do except to 
pass the present proposal as a Sessional 
Order. He (Mr. Parnell) had observed 
that there was no hon. Member, no 
matter how self-sacrificing he might be, 
who did not think his Bill better than 
anybody else’s Bill, and therefore worth 
going on with after 12.30. He had 
often been annoyed at Bills of his own 
being stopped at that hour; but he had 
never been annoyed at stopping other 
Member’s Bills. He repeated he was 
in favour of a Sessional Rule. Unless 
the House was to spend a couple of 
hours after 12.30, squabbling about the 
Business, it must have a Rule of the 
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kind ; but it would be better to confine 
it to the Session, for circumstances might 
change, the views of the majority of the 
House on the subject of Home Rule 
or Repeal of the Union might be re- 
versed, and the 103 Irish Members 
might be relegated to their own House 
on the banks of the Liffey, and then 
English Members would have an oppor- 
tunity of getting through their Business 
more quickly than they had now; or 
the plan of the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea (Mr. Dillwyn) might find favour; or 
the House might adopt the French sys- 
tem of bureaux; a hundred and one 
things might occur which would do away 
with the necessity of the 12.30 Rule, 
and by confining themselves to making 
it a Sessional Order, leaving future Ses- 
sions to regulate matters for themselves, 
and according to their altered circum- 
stances, they would meet every real need 
of the case. 


Petitions. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 79; Noes 
36: Majority 43.—(Div. List, No. 16.) 


LAND TITLES AND TRANSFER. 


Ordered, That the Evidence taken before the 
Select Committee on Land Titles and Transfer, 
of Session 1878, be referred to the Select Commit- 
tee on Land Titles and Transfer.—(Mr. Osborne 
Morgan.) 


PUBLIO PETITIONS. 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to whom shall 
be referred all Petitions presented to the House, 
with the exception of such as relate to Private 
Bills ; and that such Committee do classify and 
prepare abstracts of the same, in such form and 
manner as shall appear to them best suited to 
convey to the House all requisite information 
respecting their contents, and do report the 
same from time to time to the House; and that 
the reports of the Committee. do set forth the 
number of signatures to each Petition only in 
respect to those signatures to which addresses 
are affixed:—And that such Committee have 
power to direct the printing in extenso of such 
Petitions, or of such parts of Petitions, as shall 
appear to require it:—And that such Committee 
have power to report their opinion and observa- 
tions thereupon to the House :’’—Committee 
nominated :—Sir CHanxes Forster, Sir UGuTReD 
Kay-Suutttewortu, The O’Donocuvr, Mr. 
O’Conor, Mr. M‘Lacan, Earl pe Grey, Vis- 
count Macpurr, Lord Arruvur Rvssext, Mr. 
H. Corry, Mr. Cavenpisn Bentinck, Mr. 
Recrnatp Yorkk, Sir Cuartes Russett, Vis- 
count Newport, Mr. Sronps, and Mr. Mvt- 
HOLLAND :—Three to be the quorum, 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Sir Water Bartretot, Lord Frepe- 
rick CavenpisH, Mr. Cusitt, Mr. Goip- 
NEY, nominated Members of the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Hankey be one other Mem- 
ber of the said Committee.” — (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Jbbetson.) 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
he objected to the appointment of the 
hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Hankey), mainly on the ground of the 
retrograde speech which he had made 
in the course of the evening; but he 
would not move the rejection of that 
Gentleman’s name from the list. In 
his opinion, the Committee was not 
strong enough, and he thought the 
names of some of the Members who 
had shown activity in financial matters 
should be added to it. He would sug- 
gest the appointment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), who was 
for some years a Member of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
entirely supported the views of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke). The Committee 
wanted reforming. Several hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway were kept 
off it. 

Sin HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the Committee was not appointed 
as the ordinary Committees of that House, 
but under a Standing Order of the 
House, and which Order limited the 
number to 11. If it was the wish of 
the House that the number should be 
increased, the Standing Order must be 
first altered. He hoped the House 
would not delay the appointment of the 
Committee, as it was important they 
should at once enter upon their duties. 

Mr. Serseantr SHERLOCK agreed 
with what had been said by the hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Treasury, 
seeing it was scarcely practicable to alter 
the Standing Order that night. 

Masor NOLAN said, that if these 
pleas were to be allowed they would 
never have any change whatsoever. 
There was no use in beating about the 
bush. What was wanted was a re-dis- 
bution of power on these Committees. 
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It was a fact that those who sat below 
the Gangway were exactly the Members 
who were most inclined to economy in 
the Public Service, and it was they who 
ought to predominate on the Committee 
of Public Accounts, because they were 
the most jealous guardians of the public 
purse. He hoped the debate would be 
postponed until an arrangement could 
be made for enlarging the Committee. 
So far as he could see, it was the fashion 
to select these Committees without con- 
sulting any but a very small circle ; and 
he thought it would be desirable to 
make an addition to the present names, 
and, perhaps, leave some of the present 
names out. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
thought it was important on a Commit- 
tee of this kind, which had to investigate 
Public Accounts, that the Three King- 
doms should be adequately represented, 
not merely on the principle of equality 
and fair distribution. Accounts relating 
to the different parts of the Kingdom 
came before this Committee, and in- 
stead of there being one Irish Member, 
as at present, he thought it desirable 
that there should be two, and that those 
two should be Gentlemen who had 
knowledge of the country, and who could 
fix their eyes on any particular Irish 
matter. Within the last two years they 
had seen some strange financial transac- 
tions in Ireland which had escaped the 
notice of the Government. In one case 
an officer in one branch of the Govern- 
ment service was carrying on a fraud— 
receiving money for a certain purpose 
and putting it into his pocket—and it 
was only the other day, after the end of 
four or five years, that it was discovered, 
and then under circumstances in which 
it was possible to prosecute, and the man 
escaped. Another case which he might 
mention was that of one of the Boards 
in Ireland which had lately been the 
subject of close investigation, not on ac- 
count of fraud, but for gross mismanage- 
ment of public money. Now, if there 
had been a second Irish Member on this 
Committee, he would very likely have 
been able to direct attention to these 
matters. Besides, there was another 
principle which ought to be had regard 
to. As he understood, this Committee 
was re-appointed from year to year, and 
nothing short of death, paralysis, or de- 
feat at election would get a Member off. 
That was an unfortunate thing. He 
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thought new blood ought to be intro- 
duced, and that the principle of co-opting 
Members ought to be abandoned. They 
ought to encourage rising talent among 
the young Members, and at the same 
time have regard to the districts Mem- 
bers came from. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Nine o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 19th February, 1879. 


MINUTES. ]—Setecr Commirree—East India 
(Public Works), appointed and nominated ; 
Parliamentary Reporting, ve-appointed. 

Pusutc Brtts—Ordered—First Reading—Jurors’ 
Remuneration * [81]; Licensing Boards (Scot- 
land) (No. 2) * [82]; Assizes * [83]. 

Second Reading—Burial Law Amendment [10], 
dehate adjourned. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


o—or roo 


BURIAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Balfour, Lord Francis Hervey, Mr. Wait.) 
[BILL 10.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BALFOUR, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that the Resolution which had last year 
been brought forward on the subject by 
the hon. and learned Member for Den- 
bighshire (Mr. Osborne Morgan), and 
which was rejected by a small majority, 
had been commended by him to the fa- 
vourable consideration of the House on 
the ground that the long-pending contro- 
versy respecting burials in churchyards 
ought to be closed. If the Resolution 
had stopped there, there was not, he felt 
assured, a single hon. Member on either 
side of the House who would dissent 
from it ; for he believed there was among 
all religious and political parties but one 
desire — namely, that this controversy 
should come to an end. He believed 
the present Bill contained a plan by 
which that object might be effected. 


Mr, O’ Shaughnessy 
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So strongly was he of that opinion, that 
he had been induced to bring it forward 
in opposition to the wishes of many 
hon. Friends of his sitting around him, 
with whom in Church matters he gene- 
rally concurred, and also against the 
wishes of the Government which he 
usually supported. Having made that 
remark, he thought it would be sufficient 
if he were to detail very shortly the 
main provisions of his Bill, the chief 
principle in which appeared to have 
been overlooked or misunderstood by 
many persons who had discussed it, 
and notably by a very influential news- 
paper in an article which it contained 
this morning. The main and cen- 
tral provision of the Bill had been 
put down¢by him on the Notice Paper 
as early as 1877, in the form of 
an Amendment upon the Motion of 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite had given Notice, but did not 
bring forward. He had again put it 
down last Session, and it was now em- 
bodied as a substantive proposition in 
the present Bill, which had been drafted 
by his noble Friend (Lord Francis 
Hervey). Roughly speaking, the Bill 
had been drawn to attain three objects. 
The first was to give relief to the Clergy 
of the Established Church, and the pro- 
visions relating to that part of the sub- 
ject would be found chiefly in the last 
clause of the measure. Another object 
was the preservation of the endowments 
to their original purpose. It was the 
more necessary that he should say some- 
thing in reference to this portion of the 
Bill, because Petitions had been circu- 
lated among Members of both Houses 
of Parliament, in which it was stated 
that his Bill interfered with the rights 
of property, by handing over property 
originally given to the Church to the 
Nonconformists. That was a_pecu- 
liarly gratuitous assumption, because 
by the 10th clause of the Bill its pro- 
visions were not to apply in the case 
where gifts of land for the purposes of 
burial had been made to the Church 
within the last 50 years. Therefore, 
whatever else might be said against the 
Bill, it could not be contended that it 
unduly interfered with the wishes of 
Church donors. But, important as they 
were, these two points were subordi- 
nate. The third and main object he 
sought to attain would be found in the 
6th clause and the 7th section of the 10th 
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clause. These two clauses taken to- 
gether embraced the real marrow of his 
measure. By those two portions of the 
Bill it was provided that every single 
Nonconformist throughout the country, 
wherever he might have lived and 
wherever he might die, should be 
buried in the churchyard with such 
religious services as his friends might 
approve, care being taken, at the same 
time, that this gift should be handed 
over to the Nonconformists without any 
violation of the principle under which 
Church property was held. He con- 
ceived that his Bill was the only one of 
the six before the House which would 
attain these two desired objects. He ad- 


, nitted that his measure might be de- 


scribed as a compromise, and that it 
could not, therefore, any more than 
other compromises, afford full satisfac- 
tion to everybody; but he claimed for it 
the merit that, while on the one hand it 
gave to the Dissenters all that they could 
reasonably ask, it did not take from the 
Church its property. The main grievance 
which the Nonconformists had, and of 
which they had made a most successful 
political use, was that, as the law stood, 
they might have to be buried with 
forms which they disapproved in their 
lifetime, and of which their surviving 
relatives also disapproved. That was 
undoubfedly a substantial and a real 
grievance. He would not stay to inquire 
how that grievance originally arose, 
but that it existed no one even on the 
side of the House on which he sat 
would be bold enough to deny, and as 
it did exist it was only fair that it should 
be removed. His Billreally did remove 
it. So much for the Nonconformists. 
Looking at the measure from the point 
of view of the Established Church, he 
might bring forward considerations of 
a somewhat similar character. The de- 
bates in that House on this subject 
showed that hon. Members who had 
voted against the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member opposite regarded the 
measures he had introduced as intended 
to be a step towards Disestablishment. 
Whether that was the intention with 
which the hon. and learned Member 
had introduced his Bills it was not for 
him to inquire; but certainly those 
measures had the appearance of having 
been introduced with that object, and 
it was clear that the principle upon 
which those Bills were supported might 
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be applied with equal force to the 
churches as well as to the church- 
yards. It appeared to him, and also 
to the noble Lord who was associated 
with him on this question, that no 
Churchman could assent to a prin- 
ciple which would lead to Disestab- 
lishment, and therefore they had con- 
stantly voted against the Bills intro- 
duced by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. By the present measure, however, 
that dangerous principle was altogether 
avoided, because the gift to the Non- 
conformists was in some cases only tem- 
porary, and in all cases conditional. 
If Nonconformists had an absolute 
right to the churchyards then his Bill 
was unjust, because it gave them no 
indefeasible right to the churchyards. 
For instance, the Nonconformists would 
have no right to be buried in the church- 
yards under the Bill if there was a 
cemetery within three miles of such 
churchyard ; and whenever a cemetery 
was established within that distance the 
right of the Nonconformists to be buried 
in the churchyard would cease. The 
course of historical events had no doubt 
produced a grievance, and he suggested 
a method by which that grievance should 
be dealt with; but, in doing so, he did 
not in any sense hand over ecclesiastical 
property to Nonconformists. It was an 
abuse of language to characterize the 
provisions of his Bill as having that 
effect. He therefore thought he had 
shown, on the one side, that the legiti- 
mate Nonconformist grievance was done 
away with, and, on the other, he had 
shown Churchmen that they would not 
be giving up any principle on which 
their right to ecclesiastical property de- 
pended, and that nothing done by this 
Bill could be used hereafter as an argu- 
iment in support of Disestablishment. 
Having thus stated the main principle 
of his measure, he had nothing more to 
do but to commend it earnestly to the 
attention of hon. Members on both sides 
of the House. To his Nonconformist 
Friends he would say that they had been 
accused, justly or unjustly, of inventing 
or manufacturing grievances for political 
purposes, aud that they had been accused 
of using those grievances with great skill 
as weapons for attaining their object of 
Disestablishment. They had been ac- 
cused of using one set of arguments 
when they wanted to get rid of the 
church rates, and of using another set 
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of arguments of an entirely opposite 
character now they wanted to get a foot- 
ing in the churchyards. This, therefore, 
was the time for them to show that 
those accusations were groundless, by 
voting in favour of his Bill. If the main 
principles of his measure were accepted 
by hon. Members opposite, it would 
show that the motives which had for- 
merly actuated them were either mis- 
understood or had lost their force. 
Unless, however, he had been greatly 
misinformed, he was afraid that his Bill 
would meet with a much less serious 
opposition from hon. Members opposite 
than from his hon. Friends around 
him. He sincerely trusted that this 
would not be the case. The grievances 
under which the Nonconformists suffered 
were confined to a few persons in a 
limited number of rural parishes; but 
the anxiety under which Churchmen 
suffered in respect of this question must 
be felt by every member of the Estab- 
lished Church. There was great danger 
to the Church Establishment through the 
impolitic resistance of Churchmen, who 
ought to be even more anxious than hon. 
Members opposite for a settlement of this 
vexed question. He had been compared 
to a General who, instead of holding 
out a stubborn resistance to the enemy, 
retreated when defeat was imminent; 
but if a strategic parallel were to be 
drawn, he would rather say that he 
was like a General who declined to 
fight for an outpost, which could be 
maintained only by an overwhelming 
sacrifice, and which could not in any 
case be held for long. He had often 
been asked tauntingly by hon. Members 
whether he intended to conciliate poli- 
tical Nonconformists by this act of con- 
cession? He expected to do no such 
thing. It would be a very poor compli- 
ment indeed to the political Noncon- 
formists, who sought the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church, to expect that they 
would be content with accepting a right 
to be buried in a few churchyards in 
satisfaction of their far wider claims. 
But while he had no hope of conciliating 
them, he did expect, by means of this 
concession, to remove from their hands 
one of the most efficient and formidable 
weapons agaiust the Established Church 
which they possessed. This was a ques- 
tion which, of all others, should not be 
fought by Churchmen a loutrance. In 
the first place, the subject was one that 


Mr. Balfour 
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appeared to the people at large, who 
had naturally little acquaintance with 
the historical aspects of the controversy, 
to be one which affected the Clergy 
rather than the Laity, and the privileges 
of the Clergy rather than their duties. 
This fact alone made the question a 
difficult one to fight; but, in the next 
place, the whole attitude of the Church 
had about it a flavour of intolerance, 
although, in strict point of fact, the law 
was not intolerant, inasmuch as no pres- 
sure whatever was brought to bear upon 
a man to induce him to change his 
opinions. There, however, was undoubt- 
edly something shocking to the feelings 
in compelling a man’s relations to see a 
service performed over him after death 
to which he objected during his life- 
time. If any demonstration of this 
fact was required, it would be found 
in the opinions entertained in Scot- 
land and in Ireland, and in the divi- 
sions which had occurred on this sub- 
ject in both Houses of Parliament. In 
Scotland and in Ireland, of course, the 
question was no doubt imperfectly un- 
derstood ; but people in those parts of 
the United Kingdom regarded the atti- 
tude which had been taken by the Church 
of England on this subject as the mere 
insanity of intolerance. The divisions 
in both Houses of Parliament showed 
the tendency of the feeling which was 
entertained on this question by the 
average Laity of this country. No one 
would pretend to say that if it was sup- 
posed that the passing of a measure of 
this kind was a mere stepping-stone to 
Disestablishment and to a sequestration 
of Church property, that the divisions 
in the two Houses would have been 
what they were. The tendency of the 
large class of floating opinion was de- 
cidedly in favour of the Church; but it 
was not wedded to it by an indissoluble 
tie, and if it once received such a shock 
as would send it over to the Noncon- 
formists, the days of Church Establish- 
ment would be numbered. It was 
evident to the eyes of all who could 
understand the signs of the times that 
this concession to the Nonconformists 
could not be much longer delayed. That 
concession, however, might be made in 
several ways. If wrested from Church- 
men against their will, it might become 
a stepping-stone towards Disestablish- 
ment; but if made with sufficient safe- 
guards, it might become an additional 
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bulwark against it. In this way it 
might either become favourable to 
Churchmen or to the political Noncon- 
formists. It was now within the power 
of Churchmen—and who knew how long 
it might be within their power? but it 
was certainly within their power now— 
to accept the more favourable of these 
alternatives, and he earnestly prayed his 
hon. Friends around him to assist him 
in carrying it. He wished to impress 
upon them that in trying to keep all they 
risked all; and ‘that, from too great a 
determination to retain the churchyards 
in their power, they were endangering 
the whole fabric of the Established 
Church. In conclusion, he begged to 
move the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mfr. Balfour.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months, said: I have to thank 
my hon. Friend, to whose eloquence we 
have been listening, for having made 
what is as good a speech as a man could 
make for his case, and by no means a 
bad speech, too, on my side. I have also 
to thank my noble Friend (Lord Francis 
Hervey), who was the draftsman of the 
Bill. It is very well drafted, as we 
might reasonably expect. No man in this 
House is so competent to draft a Bill 
on this subject as my noble Friend ; for, 
whatever else our churchyards may be, 
everyone must own that they are ‘‘ancient 
monuments.’”’ Imustalsocongratulatemy 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Denbighshire(Mr. Osborne Morgan), and 
other hon. Gentlemen I see opposite, on 
having selected, or having had bestowed 
upon them, so admirable a fugleman of 
their cause. My hon. and learned Friend 
has promised to vote for the second 
reading of this Bill, and the Libera- 
tion Society advertises in Zhe Noncon- 
formist its word of order to give a simi- 
lar vote; and, accordingly, the Libera- 
tionists are voting in favour of the Bill of 
an hon. Gentleman who gets up and 
tells them, amidst cheers from this side 
of the House, that Dissenters have no 
clain to the churchyard, and similarly, 
and d fortiori, of course, no claim to the 
church. My hon. Friend, in the latter 
part of his speech, dwelt, in a very touch- 
ing manner, upon the folly of our not 
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giving up a part in the vain struggle to 
maintain the whole. That argument 
would be worth something if the some- 
thing which he wants us to retain were 
worth anything. Our contention is that 
his Bill not only surrenders absolutely 
everything that is asked for by the other 
side, but surrenders that one thing also, 
which the French King is said to have 
boasted that he preserved—our honour 
—in the vain struggle. I put myself on 
the ground of my hon. Friend; and I 
assert that in endeavouring to retain the 
use, not of all but of a selected number of 
churchyards absolutely, and to acquire 
the power of ousting out of the remainder 
those who have got their foot into them 
by the action of this very measure, we 
surrender the principles which have made 
it our duty to contend for the main- 
tenance of the existing system. My hon. 
Friend dwelt very strongly on his Bill 
only giving a temporary and incomplete 
user of the churchyards to the Noncon- 
formists. Surely such a condition of mat- 
ters would be intolerable ! Either Dissen- 
ters must come in of right, and using, as 
they will do, the churchyards on an equal 
footing with everyone else as citizens, 
must retain their position permanently, or 
the present state of things must continue. 
I go thoroughly and entirely with hon. 
Members on the other side, and even with 
the Liberation Society, in condemning 
the injustice, the narrowness, the ab- 
sence of logic, involved in grasping at a 
temporary advantage, and condescending 
to keep your own fovting under those 
new and degrading conditions which are, 
as far as I can read this Bill, its most 
salient and flatulent elements. The 
Mover says that in his proposed provi- 
sions he has a great regard for property. 
Of course, he and I, like the Lincoln- 
shire Farmer, have a great regard for 
property. But let the House consider 
in what difficulties this vain respect 
for property, grafted on a measure of 
regulated confiscation, would landus. Let 
us take the instance of two contiguous 
parishes, in one of which the church- 
yard was given 51 years ago, and in the 
other 49 years ago. To one of these my 
hon. Friend lets the Dissenter in, though 
only under his own proposed conditions, 
while he is to be ousted out of the other 
for ever. Can we suppose that such a pro- 
vision can last for any time? Is it not a 
mere invitation tofurtheragitation? What 
must come out of that 10th clause, which 
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is propounded as the panacea for all ex- 
isting troubles? Under it the Noncon- 
formist is to be buried in one class of 
churchyards, but not all Nonconformists ; 
only the Christian Nonconformist who 
has crystalized himself into a particular 
sect, which I deny that my hon. Friend 
has any right to force Nonconformists to 
do. We know there is such a thing as 
a Corporation sole, and I have never 
seen any reason why you should not 
have a Nonconformist Denomination sole 
made up of a single personage, or why 
two friends may not become a joint de- 
nomination, with an obligation on the 
survivor to bury the other with or with- 
out usages, and then to hand over a di- 
rection of burial for himself to his solici- 
tor, who should officially inter his de- 
ceased and lamented client. My hon. 
Friend does not even allow the Noncon- 
formist all round to be buried as he 
likes ; he must be a member of a Chris- 
tian sect, and have usages appropriate to 
that sect, which we know several sects 
have not got. Quakers have neither 
usagesnor a distinct ministry. Your Non- 
conformist, he may not be aChristian, but 
belong to that influential and respect- 
able denomination, whose distinctive pe- 
culiarity is that they hold a religion, not 
Christian, but anterior to Christianity. 
I must ask my hon. Friend why the 
Jews are quite shut out of all the good 
things of his Bill? Well, let the Jews 
answer for themselves. My hon. Friend 
knows a great deal, and he answers for 
the whole of the Clergy of the Church of 
England. He knows what their griev- 
ance is, and he knows how to settle it for 
them. He knows what the Jews would 
have, and the Secularists, too, I suppose; 
in short, he knows everything that 
everybody wants. He comes forward 
like Dr. Dulcamara, with his famous 
elixir, to make everybody young and 
well, I contend, however, that he pro- 
poses a remedy which is illusory and 
incomplete. He does not allow every 
Nonconformist to be buried with 
‘‘usages,” but only the one whose re- 
presentatives can produce credentials— 
endorsed by whom I am utterly at a loss 
to conceive—that he was a Christian, leav- 
ing, however, the definition of ‘‘ Chris- 
tian ”’ unexplained. 
Supposing the state of things which 
he proposes ever to become an actuality, 
how long is it to last? The Noncon- 
formist is in happy enjoyment of some 
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churchyard in a pleasant county. He 
goes on burying in a ‘solemn and 
Christian”? manner for 12 or 15 years, 
when suddenly some authority comes in 
to say that an anonymous benefactor 
has given an acre and a-half of land 
two miles and three-quarters off for 
the burial of Nonconformists. The next 
Dissenter who dies there is decently and 
quietly carried to that churchyard, in 
which the pre-deceased Dissenters have 
been buried for all those years; but the 
sexton stops the bier at the gate, and says 
—‘‘Stop, gentlemen! A new cemetery 
has been provided under Mr. Balfour’s 
Act. Take your body there.” The exe- 
cutor will probably reply — ‘‘ This is 
very hard; because some man, quite 
unknown to the place, and to whom that 
land is of no value, has chosen—perlaps 
to torment us—to give that barren 
corner, on which nothing but rushes have 
hitherto grown, therefore you are to drive 
us out of what we have been so long en- 
couraged to look upon as our heritage.” 
Does my hon. Friend seriously believe 
such a state of things would last? If 
we pass the second reading of this Bill, 
we simply pass the second reading of 
the Bill of the hon. and learned Member 
opposite (Mr. Osborne Morgan); so I, for 
my part, say if we are to be beaten, if 
we are to be ousted out of our own, let 
us fairly and honourably acknowledge 
that we are ousted out of our own—for 
the evasive attempt to parade ourselves as 
still holding something, while we have 
really lost the whole thing, is not re- 
spectable. That is what I mean, when 
I contend that we should lose all that 
the hon. and learned Member for Den- 
bighshire would strip us of, and our 
honour to boot, if we accept this Bill. 
If we are turned out of the churchyard 
absolutely and wholly, we know the 
worst. We are prepared for the worst ; 
and as honest, consistent, and conscien- 
tious men, we are able still to fight 
the battle for the churches which are 
menaced by the policy, towards which 
the Bill of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Denbighshire is only the first 
step. He will, of course, get up and 
say that it is very unfair in me to im- 
pute such motives to him; he has no 
such wish, I fully grant this; but I 
must add that my hon. and _ learned 
Friend is too sharp a man of the world 
not to observe what is going on around 
him. He knows too much of what is 
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behind the scenes not to be very well 
aware how many of those who most 
loudly support his Bill only advocate it, 
as this afternoon they only are advo- 
cating the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Hertford—namely, as the first step to 
ulterior objects. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Hertford may complain of 
being thought too halting, inconsistent, 
and grudging, in only giving one quarter 
of what is wanted, and that in the most 
ungracious way; but let him take this 
comfort to himself—the thorough-going 
Liberationist says the same of the Bill 
of my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Denbighshire. I shall 
shortly prove this ; but first let me place 
fairly before the House the demurrer 
which I mean to raise to any Burial Bill 
at all, except of a particular class. For 
purposes of argument, I grant there was 
a grievance some dozen years ago—a 
considerable one possibly—so long as 
church rates were compulsory. What- 
ever may have been the motives of the 
Liberation Society, many persons who 
do not belong to that Society thought 
that however much the Church might 
lose in money and prestige, there was 
reasonable expectation of closing the con- 
troversy by depriving the church rates 
of their compulsory character. I myself 
was one who held that opinion, and was 
accordingly looked upon asa very weak- 
kneed brother, and very sharply taken 
to task by sundry friends of mine. The 
Dissenters complained that they were 
taxed against their consciences, and the 
whole question was reduced to chaos by 
the decision of the Courts of Law that 
the minority in any parish could not 
make a rate. I held, therefore, that in 
face of this conviction of a grievance, we 
were right to remove it. But that being 
done, you took your compensation; and, 
in so doing, you surrendered any claim 
to urge the national character of church- 
yards. You said—‘‘ Let those who ap- 
prove of what goes on in the church- 
yards have the churchyards.” Having 
yielded that, we took a cortsiderable 
burden on ourselyes—no man has ever 
estimated how much it has cost Church- 
men to surrender compulsory church 
rates; but we gave them up, and did 
so cheerfully; but not two years had 
passed over, after what ought to have 
been a settlement, and which was a 
most liberal compromise on our part, 
when you turned upon us and claimed 
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j to come in and use in your own way 
those churchyards, the whole expense 
of which you had thrown upon us. I 
see my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Denbighshire is prepared 
to get up and remind me, as he has done 
more than once before, that in the first 
draft of his Bill he did propose to re- 
store the churchyard rate. I grant that. 
He may also tell me he found in me an 
opponent of that proposal; but was I 
not right to fight against a new rate? 
Can there have been anything more un- 
popular? Would it have ever gone 
down? I felt that, however an offer 
of a churchyard rate might have been 
made with the utmost bona fides by 
my hon. Friend, it would not go down 
with the House and would not go 
down with the country. You accepted 
our gift; you were very grateful for 
it; and then you turn round upon us 
and say—‘‘ Having made us a present 
of this money, be kind enough now to 
let us come in and make use of what 
we compelled you to maintain out of 
your own pockets.”’ I believe the Mover, 
when he says they know very little about 
this question in Scotland or in Ire- 
land. We well remember that although 
our majority was only 15 all round 
last year, the English Members—the 
people who are affected by and know 
something about it—who voted with 
us, gave an overwhelming majority of 
101. My hon. Friend now comes for- 
ward and argues—‘‘ You had, no doubt, 
a majority of 101; but what business 
have people who know something about 
the matter to regulate it? Igo to those 
who know nothing about it. I go to 
Scotland and Ireland. They live in pure 
and absolute ignorance of the English 
Burials Question; and, therefore, I call 
upon you to take the verdict of Scotland 
and Ireland.” My hon. Friend, I know, 
can appeal to the precedent of a famous 
politician of the last century. He knows 
that Wilkes said he would appeal to the 
nonsense of the country against its sense, 
and boasted that he would win by 10 to i. 
My hon. Friend proclaims himself the 
Wilkes of the 19th century. 

However, I affirm that there is a 
possible solution of the controversy. 
We are so accustomed to be pillaged, 
that really the operation has become 
—I will not say pleasant — but less 
acutely painful than it was. Having 
given up our churchyard rates, we must 
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proceed to extend the cemetery prin-| Here is my hon. Friend, who kindly 


ciple over the country as far as we 
can. It is already the established rule 
at the centres of Liberation agitation 
in all our great towns such as London, 
Manchester, and Birmingham. It exists 
in those places where speechifiers and 
lecturers have declaimed most loudly— 
they are out of the wood—they have set- 
tled the matter, and got what they pre- 
tended at the outset to want. It is an 
easy and pleasant amusement for them, 
in the interest of their ‘‘ three hundreds,”’ 
or ‘‘four hundreds,’”’ or whatever the 
number may be, to claim relief from a 
grievance which does not touch them. 
The fire does not singe even a hair of 
their heads, and yet they scream as if 
they were in the flames. Well, I pro- 
mised the House a little taste of the elo- 
quence and arguments of the gentleman 
whose mouthpiece, my hon. Friend, with 
touching innocence, has become. There 
is Dr. Landels, an eminent preacher of 
the Gospel of Charity, on whose words, 
on successive Lord’s Days, Christians 
hang with becoming reverence. What 
is the message of Dr. Landels ?— 


““Do not conceal the fact that this (taking 
the ‘fortress,’ 7.c., the ‘Church ’) is our final 
aim, and that we cannot rest satisfied until that 
aim has been realized. Our clerical friends, in 
arguing against the Burials Bill, tell us, with 
refreshing simplicity, that if we get into the 
churchyards we shall want to get into the 
church next. What charming innocents they 
must be to put it thus! I think that if, by 
getting into the churches, they mean that we 
shall demand -to have national property em- 
ployed for national purposes, and not reserved 
for the exclusive use of a sect, why, then, of 
course, we mean to get the churches. And, 
what is more, if our right to the churches is as 
good as our right to the churchyards, we will 
succeed in getting what we demand.” 


My hon. Friend the Member for Hert- 
ford has virtually, though he does not 
say it, admitted their right to the church- 
yards; virtually, then, he must have ad- 
mitted, according to Dr. Landels, their 
right to the churches. But there is 
another gentleman even more eminent 
than Dr. Landels—Mr. Dale, of Bir- 
mingham—and what says Mr. Dale ?— 


“Nonconformists had not concealed what 
their real intentions were. What they were 
going in for was complete religious equality in 
life as well asin death, and as they asserted the 
graveyards belonged to the parish, so they 
asserted that the church belonged to the parish. 
They did not intend to disguise how far their 
principles carried them.’’ 


Mr. Beresford Hope 





helps them with the invitation—‘‘ Come, 
my friends, allow me to drive you a 
mile or two.” Indeed, my hon. 
Friend’s Bill itself starts under very 
favourable auspices. There is Mr, 
Carvell Williams, a gentleman of con- 
siderable eminence in the Liberation 
Society, of which he is, or was, the secre- 
tary. This gentleman published, two 
years ago, a pamphlet on Zhe Present 
Position of the Burials Question; and 
after observing the Notice of my hon, 
Friend’s Bill, he has gratified the world 
by bringing out a second edition, con- 
tinued down to the present time. His 
estimate of this Bill, the second reading 
of which he and his Society advocate, 
is as follows :— 


“The practical objections to the proposed 
limitations are as strong as the legal objections. 
For is it likely that the public would long 
tolerate the co-existence of two descriptions of 
churchyards—namely, those in which the an- 
cient restrictions were abolished, and others in 
which they existed in full force? Would not 
a second agitation, to secure what the first had 
failed to accomplish, be inevitable? And 
would it not be certain to succeed ?”’ 


Certainly, and in my hon. Friend’s life- 
time. But there is an influential Dissent- 
ing paper— Zhe Nonconformist—and what 
says this organ about the Bill of my 
hon. Friend ? On the 11th of Decem- 
ber, while the Bill was still in its fresh 
and salad days, Zhe Nonconformist said— 

“There is, perhaps, some advantage in the 
fact that this time the debate will be initiated 
by a Tory—especially by one who goes so far 
in Mr. Morgan’s direction as Mr. Balfour un- 
questionably does; because, while he must of 
necessity rest his case to some extent on the 
same facts as those adduced by the Member 
for Denbighshire, his principal aim must be to 
convince Churchmen and Conservatives of the 
practical wisdom of making timely concessions 
rather than wait for a complete, as well as an 
inevitable, defeat.” 


I think there is considerable practical 
wisdom in that, so I read it for the 
edification of my hon. Friend. I resume 
my extraet— 

‘* His motives may differ from Mr. Morgan’s, 
but he will practically be his ally, though an 
ally who cannot yet screw his courage up to 
the full measure of Mr. Morgan’s demand.” 


Just as the hon. and learned Member 
for Denbighshire cannot yet, I believe, 
screw his courage up to the full demand 
of the Liberation Society. That article 
appeared in December; and on Feb- 
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ruary the 12th, Zhe Nonconformist returns 
to the charge, in anticipation of this 
debate, and says of this Bill that— 


“With all its defects, it unquestionably 
destroys the clerical monopoly, 
other than Church of England burial rites in 
churchyards, and also allowing other persons 
than its Clergy to officiate. Obviously, there- 
fore, the measure is not one to be met by in- 
discriminate opposition ; more especially as the | 
restrictive provisions which make the measure, | 
as it stands, inadequate and inconsistent, are 
such as can be modified with great facility.’’ 


Now I must call the attention of | 
the House to another phase of the | 
matter. I supposed, with all our dis- 
sensions, that there was one point 
upon which all right-thinking men, 
whether Christians or non-Christians, 
Churchmen or Dissenters, Conserva- 
tives or Liberals, were more than 
agreed :—That whenever, with general 
consent, a painfully-crowded ehurchyard 
can be closed, and whenever the piteous 
spectacle of ragged grave-heaps, where, 
if disturbed, the mouldering remains of 
former generations are turned up by the 
sexton’s spade, can be removed, it should 
be done ; and with it the dangers to the 
public health of corruption tainting the 
air and the water-springs. I believed 
it was agreed that when a well-kept 
cemetery could be supplied instead, it 
was a good thing, not only for the 
Church but for the State, and for the 
health and happiness of everyone. I 
fancied a general conviction, whether 
openly formulated or not, that the deve- 
lopment of cemeteries was a practical 
solution of the question. I have never 
concealed that I looked upon the de- 
velopment to terminate the strife, as the 
only possible, I will not say compromise, 
but as the only possible, reasonable, 
and workable solution of this question. 
I thought, at last, we had come to 
unanimity upon that one point. I could 
not have believed that ingenuity could 
have been carried so far as to make the 
extension of cemeteries a _battle-field 
between Churchmen and Dissenters, or 
that any legislator could have conceived 
ascheme which would have made it to 
the interest of the Liberation Society 
to put a check upon the provision of 
cemeteries. I should have laughed at 
the suggestion that the maintenance of 
our crowded churchyards, with typhus 
haunting their purlieus and poisoned 
water distilling out of the soil, could 
have been connected with a political ad- 
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vantage. But now I have lived to see 
that in the Bill of my hon. Friend. 
The vice of his Bill is that it is built 
upon the principle of revocable con- 
cession, as to which, I tell hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House, that 
revocable concession is the one thing 
impossible in politics. Whatever one 
may think of special applications, we 
all know that the principle of modern 
legislation is that when a thing is 
settled you must accept it and make 
the best of it. That is the understand- 
ing upon which Constitutional liberty, 
the Parliamentary system, and Govern- 
ment by Party are possible in this land, 
because all sides have accepted that 
fundamental agreement. We see abroad 
the evils which have flowed from the 
imperfect and inconsistent acceptance of 
it, even in lands constitutionally go- 
verned. Well, but if this impolitic and 
impossible principle of revocable con- 
cession ever was embodied in any mea- 
sure it is embodied in the Bill of my 
hon. Friend. I had to touch upon that 
point a few minutes since. I touch upon 
it again. I pointed out what would be 
the position in a parish in which the 
Church had been beaten, as it would be 
if the Bill passed, and accepted its beat- 
ing, and in which Nonconformists had 
practically used the churchyard. There 
might come in the personal donor, with 
his cemetery at a little distance, and 
all the ill-blood and disunion and con- 
troversy would begin again. That is the 
practical result that we should get from 
the principle of revocable concession, 
which is the backbone of this Bill. I 
invite the House to consider what must 
the upshot be. To make the develop- 
ment of cemeteries a Liberation griev- 
ance, to put crowded churchyards now 
and Disestablishment hereafter against 
the Church of England, and cemeteries 
open to all. What a preposterous con- 
clusion to bring matters to!—and not 
less mischievous than preposterous. 
Does not this consideration demonstrate, 
witha certainty absolutely mathematical, 
that this Bill of my hon. Friend is as a 
settlement of the matter illusory, and 
that the only possible satisfaction which 
any person can anticipate from it is the 
conclusion which the Liberationists will 
surely reach—that if it passes, half, at 
least, of the Bill of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Denbighshire— 
and that the worst part—will have passed ; 
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while as to that which it preserves, it 
overlaps even that with such fantastical 
and irritating restrictions, as only to make 
the future passing infinitely more certain. 
On that account, I do not blame my hon. 
and learned Friend for announcing that 
he intends to vote for the second read- 
ing. I should consider him and his 
Friends very much wanting in the first 
elements of political tactics, if they did 
not do so. The only thing I might blame 
him for was proclaiming his vote before- 
hand. It wascandid and magnanimous; 
but if he and his Friends had only kept 
their counsels in the dark, some Conser- 
vatives on this side—some “‘ innocents,”’ 
as Dr. Landels calls us—might have 
voted with my hon. Friend, and swollen 
his followers. For its part, the other 
side might have adopted the strategy 
recommended in the columns of a news- 
paper called Zhe Liberator— 

“The citadel of the Establishment must be 
approached by mines, such as the Press and the 
Post Office afford; and in view of a General 
Election, it is the conviction of the electors you 
must win over.” 

I do not venture to guess when there 
may be a General Election ; but whether 
it is to be this year or next, it is clear 
that the mighty shadow of “ bunkum” 
is throwing its gloom over our delibera- 
tions, and people are talking with a 
view to what can only now be figura- 
tively called the hustings. So I par- 
don my hon. Friend the Member for 
Hertford for giving expression to his 
political opinions, and having very pro- 
per regard and respect for the account 
he must one day render. But then, I 
put it to him, has he done what he 
wanted? Does he think his Bill a 
success? Is he proud of himself for the 
performance? Whom has he got to 
cheer him on his way? What Bishop, 
or Dean, or Archdeacon, or rural Dean; 
what Rector, Vicar, Curate, or Work- 
house Chaplain, has he ever found to 
come forward and say—‘‘ Ave Libera- 
tor 2”? So far as one can tell, Church 
opinion has said—‘‘ This Bill won’t do. 
It gives up what we think very precious, 
and it gives nothing in return.” And 
when we turn to the other side, what do 
they say? They say, perhaps—‘ This 
is a very kind and scholarly offer of an 
accomplished gentleman, who proposes 
what he thinks will gratify us and meet 
all our grievances ; while he says himself 
that he has drafted it in intentional 
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contradiction of the claim which under- 
lies our special case.’? My hon. Friend, 
acknowledging that he is legislating for 
a presumed grievance, brings his proposal 
before the House with much eloquence, 
in a speech in which he tells self-chosen 
clients—‘‘ You are an unreasonable set 
of agitators, asking what you have no 
right to ask. I do not mean to give you 
what you ask; but I mean to give you 
something that is so like what you ask 
for, that although it is not what you 
ask for, and although you know, and 
we know, too, that it is not so, yet it will 
help us to say we have met your demands, 
and perplex you to show that we have 
not; while we shall be free to denounce 
you for being so unreasonable as not to 
be contented with our thoroughly illu- 
sory offer.”” Some people may think that 
a statesman-like offer ; but it can be only 
such if it is successful, if it goes down, 
if it takes anyone in—that is not a Par- 
liamentary phrase, so I will say instead 
—if it carries conviction to the mind of 
anyone on either side of the House. If 
it does not carry conviction; if it is seen 
through as soon as it is propounded, 
then the sooner he drops it the better, 
for he will not settle the matter. My 
hon. Friend must not think I do not 
thoroughly and entirely b«lieve in his 
absolute and perfect sincerity. I do so. 
It is my conviction of his sincerity that 
compels me to go into the subject with 
greater fulness than I might otherwise 
have done in trying to make him and 
my noble Friend below him see the 
matter as I believe it is seen by the 
great majority on this side of the House, 
and seen, as I am perfectly convinced, 
by the entire body of Members opposite, 
and by the entire body both of those 
who only wish to carry the Bill of my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Denbighshire pure and simple, and to 
stop there, and of those whose policy is 
merely to use his Burials Bill as a 
stepping-stone to that so-called religious 
equality which the Liberation Society 
and the whole body of political Dissen- 
ters, so-called, through the country, 
proclaim to be their ultimate aim. 

My hon. Friend will possibly urge 
that all Dissenters are not political Dis- 
senters. I agree with him, and I 
believe there are many amongst the 
Noncomformist body who are not poli- 
tical Dissenters. I respect those who, 
while they cling to the dogmas which 
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approve themselves to their consciences, 
and while they desire to worship God in 
the forms which move their spiritual 
nature, yet do not look on religion as the 
handmaid of politics, but desire to live 
in peace with their fellow-citizens, the 
Churchmen, in the full conviction that 
those fellow-citizens are equally desirous 
of being at peace with them. But why 
do they keep themselves in hiding? 
There was a time when the shining and 
conspicuous lights of Noncomformity 
were venerable men like Watts, Dodd- 
ridge, Wesley, and other great names 
of the last century. They were not 
political but religious Noncomformists. 
But where can we find such as they 
were now? We are not to blame if we 
are driven to interpret the silence of un- 
political Noncomformists as something 
like an admission of failure, and a vir- 
tual surrender to the more violent mem- 
bers of the partnership. They let the 
Liberation Society speak for them. 
Dissenting literature speaks for them 
in the speeches of Dr. Landels and Mr. 
Dale, the articles of their favourite 
newspapers, the leaflets of the Libera- 
tion Society, and the words of Mr. 
Spurgeon, when he brags that— 


‘To ravine like a wolf, and to plunder like 
a freebooter, has been the peculiar prerogative 
of the Church of England.’ 


Yet who bears so distinguished a name 
in the Dissenting ministry as Mr. 
Spurgeon ? Who is more looked up 
to as a pastor of souls by those who 
hang on his ministry? The Christian 
charity of such a sentiment we must all 
admire! But I wonder what Mr. Spur- 
geon would say, if an equally pious and 
equally distinguished preacher of our 
Church were to use the language of Mr. 
Spurgeon and Dr. Landels with regard 
to the sects to which they belong. The 
non-political Nonconformists have abdi- 
cated their position, and they now hold 
their tongue. They may have been 
convinced by more vehement polemics. 
They may be simply cowed and scared. 
They may be afraid of social excommu- 
nication, which people quite as much 
dread now as they formerly quailed 
before ecclesiastical censure. They may 
not dare to come forward, or to appear 
as black sheep among the ‘true blue” 
believing Christians. But we tell them 
—‘‘ So long as that is the case, we must 
measure you by your own measure, and 
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pay you the compliment of thinking 
that you believe in the sincerity of your 
own chosen leaders’ uncontradicted de- 
nunciations.” If, however, you wish 
the Burials Question to be peacefully 
settled in any way at all, you must let 
me tell you to repudiate the Liberation 
Society and all its works. Do not revel 
in its vehement assertions, its flatulent 
platitudes, its burly denunciations. You 
must not mislead and trifle with us by 
parading statistics such as those which 
you have been parading lately, when 
you struggle to prove that there are 
19,000 or 20,000 Dissenting places of 
worship in the country, when you know 
as well as we do that the places of wor- 
ship which show any guarantee of fixity, 
by being licensed for marriage, only 
number 8,200, and that amongst the 
remainder that go to make up your al- 
leged 19,000, you have I do not know 
how many railway arches, several har- 
monic halls, various rooms in cottages, 
the Agricultural Hall, and the Holborn 
Circus. All these places are licensed for 
Nonconformist worship, and help to swell 
up the statistics upon which you rely in 
order to discredit the visible proofs of 
the Church’s growth in influence, popu- 
larity, and visible resources. 

Now, then, as to the last clause about 
the clerical grievance. I wish to ask 
my hon. Friend whether—good as his 
intentions are—he acts wisely by trying 
to meet a grievance of the Church of 
England in such questionable company 
as the remainder of his Bill? Sup- 
posing you were to bring that clause in 
by itself, it would be acceptable on its 
own merits, and, at any rate, it could 
be discussed on independent grounds ; 
but the Mover only prejudices the 
question by confounding it with others 
of so different a complexion, and making 
it necessary for us to reject it when it is 
brought in as the comet’s tail of this 
rocket. Its fate must be the usual fate 
of whatever is left of a rocket when the 
illumination is over. And, thereby, 
what does he do? He only renders a 
possible remedy for the clergy more im- 
possible by coming forward unasked, and 
not only without tangible support, but 
with most tangible opposition as to his 
main intentions from those whose mouth- 
piece he wishes to make himself. 

I have spoken at length; but we have 
heard so much of this as the burning 
question of the day, and as really the 
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one matter which divides Parties, that 
I felt I could not do adequate justice to 
it without trying to present an analysis 
in various aspects of what is certainly a 
very important and a very tangled con- 
troversy. I most heartily acknowledge 
all that earnest and devoted Church- 
men owe to anyone who proposes re- 
medies in the belief that he will re- 
store peace to the Church and content- 
ment to men’s minds; but I think, Sir, 
that I have proved that all which my 
hon. Friend proposes, when brought 
together, is inharmonious and impos- 
sible; that his concessions are not only 
the precise concessions which we think 
it would be most mischievous to make, 
and that they arenotonly difficult to make 
without leading to other concessions still 
more mischievous, but in themselves 
over-weighted by fantastical and irri- 
tating limitations. But, Sir, I wish par- 
ticularly to press upon the House that 
if my hon. Friend did succeed in carrying 
his Bill, if it could pass through its 
stages and receive the Royal Assent this 
week, yet people’s feelings would be 
much more bitter and the matter would 
be in a much more hopeless state than 
now. The other side would, of course, 
only take the Bill as a stepping-stone, 
and would at once agitate to get rid of 
its restrictions, and we should be angry 
with the other side for doing so. That 
would naturally lead to a much worse 
fever of irritation and recrimination, to 
a much more hopeless antagonism— 
tending, perhaps, to the downfall of the 
Established Church—and therefore, as 
we believe, to the heavy detriment of 
spiritual religion. Itis for these rea- 
sons that I move that the Bill of my 
hon. Friend be read a second time this 
day six months. 

Mr. MARTEN seconded the Amend- 
ment. The Bill had been, he said, re- 
commended to the House by the hon. 
Member for Hertford (Mr. Balfour) on 
the ground that it was a compromise. 
In a compromise, however, there must 
be two parties, and it was therefore well 
that the House should know in what 
spirit the other party with whom the 
compromise was to be made accepted the 
proposal. They were, no doubt, willing 
that the Bill should be read a second 
time, with avowed intent of assimilating 
it in Committee to the Bill of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne Morgan) ; 
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and accordingly that hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself had, with his usual 
frankness, placed upon the Paper 
Notice of his intention of moving, when 
the Bill reached that stage, the omission 
of those very safeguards which the hon. 
Member for Hertford relied on when 
recommending it to the acceptance of 
his political Friends. The hon. and 
learned Member for Denbighshire pro- 
posed, for example, to omit entirely the 
10th clause, which provided for the pro- 
tection of churchyards which had been 
dedicated within 50 years of the passing 
of the Act, or where there was a ceme- 
tery within three miles. Ifthe Bill was 
intended as a compromise, how was it 
being accepted ? Instead of being ac- 
cepted in the conciliatory spirit in which 
it was made, it was entirely repudiated, 
and the principal safeguard was to be 
rejected. Again, the hon. and learned 
Member for Denbighshire proposed 
that, instead of saying that the burial 
service should be a religious service or 
ceremony agreeable to the usages of the 
religious society of which the deceased 
person was a member, it should simply 
be conducted in a ‘‘decent and orderly” 
manner. It was quite consistent with 
that that there should be an address de- 
livered at the open grave by some per- 
son professing atheistical opinions, and 
who declared under the shadow of the 
Church that he did not believe in a God, 
and had no faith in any religious service 
whatsoever. It was evident, therefore, 
that his hon. Friend’s attempt at a com- 
promise had failed, so far as the hon. and 
learned Member for Denbighshire was 
concerned. In the second part of his 
remarks his hon. Friend had confessed 
that one of his chief objects was to take 
out of the hands of the Nonconformists 
their strongest weapon for the Disestab- 
lishment of the Church. But the Bill 
would fail of silencing the political Dis- 
senters. On the contrary, they were pro- 
mised a further agitation. The object 
of the Liberation Society was to proceed 
by steps, and if all the concessions 
asked by the hon. and learned Member 
for Denbighshire were granted, the 
opponents of the Church would accept 
their new position not as a settlement, 
but only as a step for further advance. 
Therefore, on the two principal grounds 
on which the proposal was recommended 
—namely, compromise and the disarma- 
ment of the foes of the Established 
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Church—the Bill would clearly prove 
to be a failure. In the next place, the 
Bill contained provisions which were 
open to very serious objection. At 
present, Nonconformists had as much 
legal right as Churchmen to burial in 
churchyards. If it was said that this 
Bill gave no more rights than now 
existed, he denied that assertion. The 
5th clause contained a positive declara- 
tion of the right of burial. That clause 
was most pernicious. Either the law as 
at present ascertained in regard to the 
right of burial was satisfactory or it was 
not. If it was satisfactory, that decla- 
ration was superfluous. If it was not 
satisfactory, let them have a measure 
fairly defining that right. But this Bill 
contained a declaration which was un- 
necessary unless it was intended to make 
some serious change in the law; and if 
such a change was to be made, its exact 
nature ought to be clearly stated and 
fully explained. It was urged in favour 
of the Bill that it.was a stopgap, pro- 
viding for the use by Nonconformists, 
with their own services, of churchyards 
until such time as cemeteries should be 
established. But, looking at the mea- 
sure as one of a provisional nature, it 
was open to objection, because it dealt 
with important principles which must be 
of a permanent character. Mere stop- 
gap legislation should interfere as little 
as possible with the feelings of large 
bodies of the people. But the great 
objection to the Bill was that it would 
seriously check and discourage that 
most beneficial improvement which had 
been going on for many years past in 
this country—namely, the general in- 
troduction of cemeteries. Throughout 
the Kingdom the existing churchyards 
were in many cases over-full, and in the 
majority of cases were a danger to the 
villages in which they were situated. 
The time had come when they should 
re-affirm, on sanitary grounds, the old 
maxim of the Twelve Tables, that se- 
pulture should take place away from 
human habitations. There could, more- 
over, be nothing more repulsive to every 
right feeling than that people should go 
to the House of God surrounded by all 
the foul and decaying elements of huma- 
nity. They ought to insist on that being 
done for the rural districts which had 
been already done for the towns, and 
that the dead should not be buried in 
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the living. If Dissenters encouraged 
the formation of cemeteries, they would 
be pursuing a course in accordance with 
their own principles, and they would 
all be returning to the practice of the 
primitive Church. In the first seven 
centuries of the Christian era the places 
of burial were situated at a distance 
from the churches, and churchyards were 
introduced when superstition crept into 
the Church in connection with the prac- 
tices of the priests, who prayed for the 
dead. He, therefore, now advocated a 
return to the early Christian usage. 
During the past 23 years the establish- 
ment of cemeteries in the country had 
proceeded much faster than the public 
generally supposed. From 1853 to 
1875, in London alone, there were closed, 
either wholly or partially, 208 conse- 
crated and 92 unconsecrated burial- 
grounds; and in the country, from 1854" 
to 1875, there were closed, either wholly 
or partially, 1,705 consecrated burial- 
places, and 1,143 unconsecrated burial- 
places. The result was that in London 
and the country together there were 
closed, either wholly or partially, in 23 
years, 1,913 consecrated and 1,235 un- 
consecrated burial-places, making a total 
of 3,148. All these were dealt with 
by Orders in Council, and were prac- 
tically closed; for, as explained by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Assheton Cross) in this House in 1876, the 
meaning of the term ‘‘ partially closed”’ 
was, as a rule, that the closing was 
complete, subject to a reservation in 
favour of certain vaults. In the same 
period, on the other hand, between 600 
and 700 cemeteries had been opened. 
These were available for 14,000,000 of 
the population of England and Wales, 
out of a total population of 22,000,000. 
The rural population amounted to about 
13,000,000, and even if the whole of the 
8,000,000 still unprovided for were in 
the rural districts, still 5,000,000, or one- 
third of the total rural population, had 
already cemeteries provided. Looking 
at what had already been done, it could 
not be regarded as a work either of 
great difficulty or requiring any great 
length of time to make provision for the 
remainder. Thus, by a great sanitary 
reform, they would be entirely relieved 
of that vexed religious question. He 
contended, therefore, that that should be 
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It was said that the Nonconformists 
had a strong feeling upon this matter ; 
but it should be remembered that 
Churchmen also had strong feelings, 
which were equally worthy of respect. 
With regard to the provision of ceme- 
teries, he desired to say a few words on 
one point—namely, the necessity of con- 
secration. Some time ago he had pub- 
lished a letter on the subject, in con- 
sequence of which many clergymen had 
written to him to say that in their 
opinion the consecration by the Bishop 
of the churchyard was not necessary. 
The Bishop of Ely, in a Charge delivered 
in 1877 in reference to that subject, had 
expressed the same view, and stated that 
he conceived it was undesirable to per- 
petuate the custom of dividing a ceme- 
tery into consecrated and unconsecrated 
parts. A strong preference was often 
shown, even among Nonconformists, for 
interment in consecrated ground ; and if 
in particular districts there was a desire 
felt to have one portion of a cemetery 
consecrated and another unconsecrated, 
that desire might be gratified. But it 
was important to know on so high an 
authority as the Prelate to whom he-had 
alluded that it was not ecclesiastically 
necessary that the ground should be 
severed into consecrated and unconse- 
crated parts; but that the cemetery of 
the future, if desired, should be appro- 
priated by law to purposes of burial, and 
should not require any other or more 
formal service of consecration. That 
would greatly diminish the expense of 
providing cemeteries. It had also been 
said that it was unnecessary to have two 
chapels, or any chapel at all; and if that 
view were adopted nothing would be 
required for the cemetery but some 
building as a means of shelter. He had 
had calculations made as to the expense 
of establishing cemeteries, and they 
showed that it would be of a trifling 
character. A gentleman of great ex- 
perience had calculated the expense of 
establishing 30 cemeteries in the sani- 
tary district of South Molton, Devon- 
shire, from which it appeared that the 
purchase of the land and the erection of 
mortuary chapels would involve the ex- 
penditure of a sum which, borrowed at 
the usual rate for 30 years, would on 
the rateable value amount to rather less 
than 1d. in the pound. No doubt, dona- 
tions of land would be given in many 
instances for cemeteries, and the present 
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churchyards might advantageously be 
converted into church gardens under 
proper conditions. In conclusion, he 
should regard the adoption of that Bill 
as aretrograde step; for, so far from 
promoting the welfare of the people at 
large, it would give a great discourage- 
ment to a beneficent sanitary reform, 
now in progress, and would also pave 
the way not for future religious peace, 
but for permanent and most serious 
religious strife. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘now,’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon 
this day six months.”’—(I/r. Beresford 
Hope.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Str CHARLES FORSTER: Sir, I 
am not going to trespass on the House 
for more than a few minutes; but as 
reference has been made to the liberality 
of the Seotch Church as to burials, I 
wish to give an instance of it which 
will powerfully appeal to the feelings 
of those hon. Members who sat, as I 
did for many Sessions, with the late 
Lord Marjoribanks, better known as 
David Robertson, the genial and popular 
Member for Berwickshire. When I 
visited him some time back at his hos- 
pitable abode at Ladykirk, I was shown 
the parish church, rich in ancestral 
monuments and memorials of Flodden 
Field. There, not in the churchyard, 
but in what before the change of reli- 
gion was the altar chancel, the vault of 
the Robertson family was situated. 
There, Sir, some few years afterwards, 
the honoured remains of our lamented 
friend were gathered to his kindred 
dust, the service being conducted in the 
old Scotch kirk according to the Epis- 
copalian rites, and the words of inter- 
ment pronounced by his own Episco- 
palian minister. Why will not English 
Churchmen take an example from Scotch 
Presbyterians in this respect, by throw- 
ing open their burial-grounds to their 
Dissenting brethren? Talk of additional 
cemeteries, silent burials, or approved 
selected services as fitting solutions of 
the question! Surely the true solution 
is to be found in the combination of 
common sense with the slightest tincture 
of Christian charity. It cannot be too 
distinctly known that’ none of these 
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miserable makeshifts can be accepted. 
We ask you to recognize the ancient 
common law right of every parishioner 
to sepulchre in the parochial burial- 
ground, and to allow the exercise of 
that rite on terms of perfect religious 
equality. But in truth, Sir, our oppo- 
nents know, especially after what has 
happened in “‘ another place,”’ how un- 
tenable is their position, and if the 
citadel of bigotry and intolerance has 
not finally surrendered, the defenders 
have at least begun to capitulate. It 
was an instance of judicial blindness on 
the part of the Government that they 
did not avail themselves of the Amend- 
ment carried in the House of Lords to 
settle the question. Another opportu: 
nity has been now offered to them in the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Hertford, 
who makes his proposal in the interest 
of the Church. It is not for me to give 
advice to hon. Gentlemen opposite ; but 
I should have thought the commonest 
dictates of prudence would have induced 
them to remove this stumbling-block 
from their path before the next General 
Election. But, Sir, before sitting down, 
I desire to put it to Churchmen whether, 
when they see the gathering clouds and 
the danger, not only from within but 
from without, whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, it is wise and prudent to 
aggravate the perils of the position by 
refusing such an equitable proposition 
as that contained in the Motion of my 
hon. Friend? If such Motions are obsti- 
nately resisted year after year, with all 
the strength of Party organization, it 
requires no great prescience to foretel 
that on the next turn of the ‘political 
wheel the force of the ascending Party 
will naturally be directed against an 
institution identified with so much in- 
justice, and the days of the Establish- 
ment are numbered. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON be- 
lieved he had had as good opportunities 
as any Member of that House for ascer- 
taining the opinions of Churchmen on 
this Burials Question. He had attended 
many Diocesan Conferences at which the 
almost unanimously expressed opinion 
was adverse to a Bill like that of the hon. 
and learned Member for Denbighshire 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) or that of the 
hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. Balfour). 
Although the latter hon. Gentleman 
claimed to act on behalf of the Church 
of England, he believed the majority of 
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the Clergy did not share the hon. Mem- 
ber’s views. Churchmen in general had 
no desire whatever to enter into a com- 
promise such as the hon. Member pro- 
posed. Indeed, their experience of giving 
up points was not of akind to induce them 
to make further concessions. When the 
church rates were abolished, it was said 
that the last shred of intolerance was 
done away with ; but within a few years 
an agitation had commenced for obtain- 
ing possession of the churchyards. In 
his judgment, the present Bill attacked 
the property of the Church of England 
in a very serious way. No doubt his 
hon. Friend was sincere in disclaiming 
such an intention; but his measure was 
more in accordance with the views of 
the Liberation Society than those of an 
ardent supporter of the Church. For 
his part, he should like to know whether 
any hon. Member connected with that 
Society was prepared to get up and ex- 
press his concurrence in the statement, 
made by its lecturers, that the property 
of the Church was the property of the 
nation, and that, therefore, it ought to be 
in thehands of all sects indiscriminately. 
If any claim of that kind was to be made 
in the House it should be presented 
distinctly and boldly, when it could be 
answered. How, he asked, did the 
Liberationists get over the Preambles 
of the Statutes of Edward III. and 
Henry VIII., which clearly affirmed that 
the property of the Church was given 
for the benefit of the Church, not by the 
State, but by private individuals? It 
was true that the hon. Member for 
Hertford did not go so far as the Libera- 
tion Society, which said that the church- 
yard ought to be vested in the general 
ratepayers of a parish. The claim of 
the Liberationists applied not only to 
the churchyards, but also to the churches 
themselves, which they alleged were 
the property of the nation. The Bill 
of the hon. Member for Hertford went 
too far for hon. Members on the Go- 
vernment side of the House and not 
far enough for hon. Members on the 
other, and for that reason it ought to be 
rejected. The supporters of the measure 
were those who wished to go further 
than the hon. Member. He maintained 
that the Amendments proposed to the 
present Bill would render itidentical with 
that of the hon. and learned Member for 
Denbighshire, and if that Bill became 
law the Church of England would be 
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the only religious body which could not 
hold land for its own purposes. This 
was not so much a clerical question as it 
had been said, but a question especially 
of interest to laymen, because it affected 
not only corporate but individual pro- 
perty. He denied that the Noncon- 
formists had any grievance in this 
matter, many of them had not the 
slightest objection to burial in the 
churchyard .with the Service of the 
EnglishChurch. He knew of the case of 
a minister of an Independent congrega- 
tion in his neighbourhood who preferred 
being buried by the clergyman of the 
Church of England in the parish church- 
yard, rather than in the neighbourhood 
of his own chapel. The real grievance 
arose from a sense of irritation on the 
part of the Dissenting minister, who, 
feeling his social inferiority to the clergy- 
man in regard to holding the Burial 
Service, was now agitating for a position 
not merely equal to, but superior to, 
that occupied by the clergyman. Not 
for a moment did he contend that this 
Burials Question was in a_ perfectly 
satisfactory state. The circumstance of 
there being six Bills before the House 
proved that the reverse was the case. 
He thought, however, that this discus- 
sion was not likely to lead to legisla- 
tion at the present time. Still, there 
was now a favourable opportunity of 
discussing the whole subject, and pos- 
sibly suggestions might be made of 
which the Government could take ad- 
vantage. He did not think this was a 
matter to be taken up by private Mem- 
bers; and although he had a little Bill of 
his own on the subject, he intended to 
press it forward only in the just possible 
event of the hon. Member for Hertford’s 
Bill passing. At the same time, he was 
decidedly of opinion that it would be 
better for the Government to take the 
matter up. It was impossible to satisfy 
the political Dissenters ; but he should, 
nevertheless, be glad if something could 
be done to remove anything like a real 
grievance on this subject. At any rate, 
he was sure of this—-that whenever legis- 
lation took place it would be necessary to 
study the position of the Clergy of the 
Church of England, and to see that they 
were not unfairly treated. They certainly 
ought to be relieved from the obliga- 
tion of reading the Burial Service in 
certain cases. Hon. Members on that 
side of the House would not be justified 
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in voting for this Bill, which the hon. 
Member for Hertford had brought for- 
ward, no doubt with the best inten- 
tions, but the consequences of which 
he could not foresee. The noble Lord 
the Leader of the Opposition had re- 
cently made a speech at Liverpool, in 
which he stated that the Liberal Party 
were pledged to religious equality, and 
to remove the inequalities of the laws 
that affected burials. Those inequalities 
he described as an injustice, a grievance, 
and a social stigma. That was a grave 
charge; but, as far as injustice went, 
there would be a far greater injustice 
in confiscating the property given by 
Churehmen for Church purposes than 
in anything now suffered by the Noncon- 
formists. With regard to the social 
stigma, if it were a grievance at all, it 
was hard to see how it could be removed 
without giving Dissenting ministers the 
right to officiate in the churches as well 
as in the churchyards. Moderate as 
might be the views of the noble Lord 
as expressed at Liverpool, there was 
good reason to believe that what Mem- 
bers below the Gangway thought to- 
day the Leaders above the Gangway 
thought to-morrow. They were there- 
fore bound, as prudent men, to see in 
what direction they were going. The 
noble Marquess did not look with favour 
at present on the Disestablishment of the 
Church of England; but in the speech 
which he delivered last year at Glasgow 
the noble Lord went a great deal further, 
for he said in reference to the Disestab- 
lishment of the Church of Scotland— 

‘¢ When the time comes, as I have said it may 
come, that Scotch opinion shall be fully formed 
on the subject, the Liberal Party in England 
will do its best to give effect to that Scotch 
opinion without undue consideration being given 
to other circumstances connected with the ques- 
tion.” 


He would ask the noble Lord to apply 
the same argument to this question. The 
English Members of the House had re- 
peatedly, by large majorities, expressed 
their opinion that these Burials Bills 
ought not to be carried, and he sub- 
mitted that the opinion of the English 
Members ought to be respected in ques- 
tions of this kind, in which English 
Members — and especially the rural 
districts — alone were interested. As 
had been pointed out, there was a strong 
case for the extension of cemeteries, when 
future requirements were taken into con- 
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sideration. He thought that where there | might rely on the valuable assistance of 


were any number of Nonconformists the 
landowners in such districts would be 
glad to give land for the burial of Non- 
conformists. He believed that if a short 
Bill were passed facilitating the forma- 
tion of parochial cemeteries in rural 
districts, the bond fide grievances of Bap- 
tists, who wished to have rites per- 
formed by their own ministers, would 
die away in the course of a few years. 
The churchyards belonged to the Church 
of England, and could not be taken away 
from it without confiscation. The real 
grievance on this question, so far as 
conscientious Nonconformists were con- 
cerned, was infinitesimally small, and 
did not affect one-tenth of the Dissenters 
of this country. In his opinion, the 
proper remedy for the present vexed 
state of the Burials Question was to 
afford increased facilities for establish- 
ing cemeteries in rural districts. He, 
therefore, called upon Churchmen and 
all Members who on that side had 
voted against the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member opposite (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan), to vote against the Bill of the 
hon. Memberfor Hertford (Mr. Balfour), 
which would not satisfactorily settle this 
vexed question. 

Mr. ROBERTS wished to say a few 
words on the subject before the House, 
because it was one in which his consti- 
tuents, and the people of Wales gene- 
rally, felt the deepest interest. He was 
not going to take up the time of the 
House, and so to help in putting off a 
division on the Bill, by dwelling at any 
length on the discursive speech of the 
hon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment; but he objected to the manner in 
which he had presumed to divide Non- 
conformists into sections, and to the 
motives which he ascribed for their 
actions. The hon. Member, and others 
who followed him, had spoken re- 
peatedly of political and of non-political 
Dissenters. He wanted to know why 
they should speak of political Dissenters 
more than of political Churchmen? But 
to let that pass, he had been much in- 
terested in the criticisms of the hon. 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) on those clauses in the 
Bill on which his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Denbighshire 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) had given Notice 
of Amendments; and he trusted that 
when they went into Committee, they 





the hon. Member in making the Bill 
into what he termed a consistent Bill. 
The hon. Member for Mid-Cheshire (Mr. 
Wilbraham Egerton) had said many 
things on which he (Mr. Roberts) would 
have liked to follow him, but he must 
refrain for the reason given before; but 
the hon. Member had said that this 
question was not merely a clerical one, 
but one for laymen as well as the Clergy. 
In that he entirely agreed, and he ven- 
tured to say that if the question had 
been left to the decision of the laymen 
of the Church, it would long since have 
been settled. In proof of that assertion, 
he might mention that whereas nearly 
15,000 clerical signatures were obtained 
in a few days to a Petition against Lord 
Harrowby’s Amendment in the Lords, 
a canvass, described by a clerical corre- 
spondent in Zhe Times as a most energetic 
one, only succeeded in obtaining 28,000 
lay signatures to a Petition against his 
hon. and learned Friend’s Resolution— 
that was, less than two lay signatures 
against that of each clergyman. But 
what he rose to say was that in Wales 
the difficulty which the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Hertford (Mr. Balfour) 
sought to solve was not an abstract one ; 
not, as had been said by hon. Members op- 
posite, a manufactured or fancied griev- 
ance, but a real practical grievance, with 
which they were brought into contact 
almost daily. The majority of the 
people of Wales were Nonconformists ; 
the cemeteries in the Principality were 
few in number, and very unequally dis- 
tributed. Such burial-grounds as were 
attached to chapels were generally very 
limited in area; so that, asa matter of 
fact, parish churchyards in most dis- 
tricts formed the only burial-grounds 
available, and it was unfair that the 
right to use these parish burial-grounds 
should be clogged with onerous condi- 
tions by imposing the use of a Service 
which, though beautiful and appro- 
priate, was distasteful because it was 
enforced upon them, and by debarring 
Nonconformist ministers from saying a 
word of comfort or of exhortation to 
their own people at’ the grave-side of 
their departed friends. There had been 
many instances in which the unfairness 
and disadvantage of the present state of 
the law had been prominently shown. 
Reference had been made, he believed, 
in the House before to the funeral of 
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the Rev. Henry Rees, the father-in-law 
of the hon. Member for Anglesey. 
Nearly 1,000 people had travelled from 
Liverpool, a distance of 80 miles, to 
attend the funeral of their pastor, and 
yet they were not allowed to hear a 
word spoken in the churchyard by any 
of the well-known ministers who were 
present. Similar cases had occurred 
since that time, and there were many 
other instances in which inconvenience 
and scandal had arisen from the pre- 
sent state of the law. He would only 
refer to one, and he would quote that 
only because it occurred in the parish 
in which he lived. At Abergele, last 
spring, arrangements were duly made 
for the interment of an old woman in 
humble circumstances; the hour was 
fixed, the bell was tolled, and, as was the 
custom in Wales, a considerable number 
assembled to pay their last token of 
respect to the deceased; but the curate 
—generally very attentive to his duties 
—had forgotten the engagement, the 
vicar not being at home, the interment 
had to take place without any service, 
though the minister of the Presbyterian 
church, to which the deceased belonged, 
was at the grave-side. An old man, 
however—a layman—ventured to break 
the law, and to offer up a short prayer 
before the friends left the churchyard. 
Those, therefore, who knew the condi- 
tion of Wales, and the feeling of the 
people there, could readily understand 
that the Welsh were very anxious to have 
this grievance removed. He would not 
enter on the general question—he 
thought that it was now beyond the 
scope or the necessity of argument. His 
hon. and learned Friend had four times 
obtained large majorities for his Bill in 
the last Parliament, and in the present 
Conservative House of Commons he was 
last year only beaten by 15 votes. The 
principle for which they contended had 
been adopted by the House of Lords. 
No one would venture to assert that the 
House of Lords was a revolutionary 
Body, fond of innovation, or desirous of 
subverting the Church of England as by 
law established; and seeing that the 
House of Lords had approved of the 
principle of his hon. and learned Friend’s 
Bill, it was idle for hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side to say that it was a 
measure promoted only by political Dis- 
senters, and the hobgoblin which some 
of them had conjured up in the Liberation 
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the views of many of those who sat on 
the Opposition Benches in its present 
shape, still he hoped it would be car- 
ried, and, with the assistance of the hon. 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge, it would be properly amended 
in Committee, and be made a good and 
workable measure. He was of opinion 
that the Bill ought to be passed into law 
as a measure of justice; for it was not 
right that the people of England and 
Wales should be the only people in 
Europe who were not to be trusted to 
manage orderly and decent burials. 
Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY said, he 
owed some apology to the House for the 
part he had taken in introducing the 
Bill to the House, considering that there 
were no fewer than five other Bills on 
the subject of burial. The reason which 
had induced his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hertford (Mr. Balfour) and him- 
self to propose a Burials Bill was because 
they heartily wished that the question 
might be got rid of, and they thought 
they had devised some expedients by 
which the grievance that was felt might 
be removed. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the borough of Cambridge (Mr. 
Marten) had devoted nearly the whole 
of his speech to a consideration of 
the question from a sanitary point of 
view. He (Lord Francis Hervey) him- 
self did not believe that the Bill now 
before the House would preclude or pre- 
judice in the slightest degree any just or 
necessary measure which might be intro- 
duced to deal with the question of burials 
onsanitary grounds. Heagreedthatthose 
grounds ought to be considered, though 
not, perhaps, so exclusively as the hon. 
and learned Member seemed to imply. 
The hon. and learned Member had 
challenged the framer of the Bill as 
to the meaning and object of the 5th 
clause, which declared the extent of the 
right of sepulture. The explanation was 
this. The hon. and learned Member 
opposite (Mr. Osborne Morgan) had, on 
more than one occasion, expressed the 
opinion that there existed, by common 
law, a right to interment in the parish 
churchyard, apart from the performance 
of the Service of the Church. He (Lord 
Francis Hervey) had himself made dili- 
gent search into legal authorities upon 
the question, and he had been led to 
think that the position assumed by the 
hon. and learned Member was an ex- 
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ceedingly doubtful one. The caseof “the | 


Queen v. Taylor” had been cited in sup- | 
port of it; and the hon. andlearned Mem- 
ber for Denbighshire had even, he be- 
lieved, gone so far as to describe this case 
asa ‘‘leading case.”’ But it should be re- 
membered that this ‘‘ leading case” was | 
never tried, never argued, and never | 
brought to an issue, though, no doubt, 
some words fell, in the course of what 
might be called a conversation, from 
Justice Fortescue which would appear 
to favour the conclusion of the hon. and 
learned Member. The case was to be 
discovered only in manuscript in the 
Library. On the other hand, he would 
cite one or two counter-authorities — 
authorities which were respectable, and 
even eminent. In the Parson’s Coun- 
sellor, for instance, which was said to 
contain all things necessary for a par- 
son to know or to observe, it was laid 
down that— 


“By the custom of England every person 
(except such as are hereafter excepted) may at 
this day be buried in the churchyard of the 
parish where he dies. Some persons are denied 
Christian burial, and, therefore, such persons 
are excepted in what is said before, and may 
not be buried in the church or churchyard with- 
out special licence from the bishop.”’ 


In Comyn’s Digest, under the 
‘‘Cemetery,” they were told— 


title 


“ By the custom of England, every one (who 
shall have Christian burial) may have burial in 
the common part of the church or chancel. . . . 
Every person (who may have Christian burial) 
may have burial in the churchyard where he 
dies by the general custom of England... . . 
But by the canon, a felo-de-se shall not have 
burial in the church or churchyard without 
a licence from the bishop or ordinary. Nora 
man excommunicated.”’ 


And Sir John Nicholl said— 


“Taking the context of the law . . . it leads 
to the same construction as the general import 
of the words—viz., that burial is to be refused 
to those who are not Christians at all, . ; . our 
Church knowing no such indecency as putting 
the body into the consecrated ground without 
the service being at the same time performed.” 


These were authorities on which he re- 
lied for showing at least that there was 
much more to be said on the other side 
than hon. Gentlemen might suppose ; 
and, therefore, a clause was introduced 
into this Bill to meet the difficulty. But 
on the merits, he and the supporters of 
his Bill had no controversy with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. It was 
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this right did not in strict law exist, 
it ought to be conceded. There was 
another clause intended to meet the 
views of many of the Clergy, and of 
still more of the Laity of the Church of 
England. His hon. Friend behind 
him (Mr. Wilbraham Egerton) had ex- 
pressed an opinion that some form of 
Christian burial ought to be introduced 
for those who had not been baptized. 
He would find a clause for this purpose 
in the Bill, and as two of the three main 
provisions of the Bill obtained the assent 
or acquiescence of his hon. Friend he 
would claim his vote for the second read- 
ing. Itwas proposed bythe 10th clause of 
the Bill to admit Nonconformists to the 
use of the burial-grounds of the Church 
of England with such services as were 
usual in the religious society of which 
the deceased was a member, in all cases 
where there was no other available ac- 
commodation for the bodies of such de- 
ceased persons, and where, at the same 
time, the question was not complicated 
by recent or definite endowment of the 
Church intended expressly for the bene- 
fit of Church people alone. They drew 
that limit, because it was one which had 
been sanctioned more than once by enact- 
ment of the Legislature in recent years. 
He believed they were bound to secure 
due regard for the wishes of recent 
donors. They had done so, and the 
only reward they had got was that the 
allies of his hon. Friend had circulated 
a list of donors who demanded the re- 
jection of the Bill, although the rights 
of every one of them were by the Bill 
expressly secured. His hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge put the case of a Dissenter 
buried in a cemetery 49 years old, and 
within two miles and three-quarters of 
a burial-ground ; but if his hon. Friend’s 
opposition to the Bill were really founded 
upon such arguments, then he (Lord 
Francis Hervey) would ask the House 
to give the Bill a second reading, and 
to amend it in Committee. His hon. 
Friend objected that the restrictions 
which the Bill contained were so harass- 
ing and vexatious that they would not 
be accepted by hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
and yet, on the other hand, they were 
told that the Bill was accepted by the 
Liberation Society and by the hon. and 
learned Member for Denbighshire. His 
hon. Friend said, in the first place, they 
had surrendered all the Church of Eng- 
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land wished to retain, and then turned 
round and said the Bill was perfectly 
outrageous, because it gave so little and 
did not surrender a tithe of what was 
desired. _But the Bill could not be a 
measure of prodigal liberality and of nig- 
gardly parsimony at the same time. His 
hon. Friend must choose which stool he 
would stand upon. [Mr. Brresrorp 
Hore: Both.} They all knew what 
happened to gentlemen who stood upon 
two stools. He would now state why the 
author of the Bill had not thought it right 
to adopt the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie), 
who desired to follow the lines of Plun- 
kett’s Act. If changes were to be car- 
ried out, they ought to be done by force 
of law, and not by leaving them to 
the discretion of ministers of religion. 
Plunkett’s Act was found insufficient in 
Ireland, and was repealed; and he 
could not but shrink from exposing the 
Clergy to the obloquy which the posses- 
sion of so invidious a privilege would be 
sure to bring upon them. Again, ob- 
jection had been taken to the word 
‘“‘ Christian ” as applied to the services 
in the churchyard, on the ground that 
it was vague. But this objection must 
have been considered in ‘ another 
place”? by many of the most eminent 
members of the Church and of the 
Legal Profession; and Lord O’Hagan, 
Lord Selborne, Lord Blackburn, Lord 
Coleridge, and Lord Hatherley, all ap- 
peared to have come to the conclusion 
that there was no extraordinary difficulty 
in interpreting the words ‘Christian 
services.’ Then it was said this was 
called the thin end of the wedge, and 
they were called upon to resist the Bill 
as the introduction to ‘‘ Disestablish- 
ment,” and some Members of the Epis- 
copal Bench had even gone so far as to 
liken their position to the Greeks fight- 
ing at Thermopyle. For his own part, 
he did not like so ominous and sinister a 
suggestion. Thermopylee was a splendid 
disaster? He feared that if they were 
to listen to their right rev. Friends, they 
might find that while they were fighting 
the battle of the Church, receiving and 
giving hard knocks, from and to their 
Nonconformist opponents, some Malian 
scout might point out a path, say 
through Hatcham or Holborn, by which 
the enemy would pass through to Dis- 
establishment, and they would thus 
suffer entire and total defeat. He would 
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ask his political Friends where they 
supposed the strength of the Church, 
considered as an Establishment, to lie? 
He did not conceive that the position 
of the Church rested upon the posses- 
sion of exclusive privilege or the pre- 
servation of professional dignity; their 
strength rested upon popular esteem 
and upon the sympathy and apprecia- 
tion with which the work of the Church 
was regarded amongst the mass of the 
people. He did not believe that the 
opposition of the Clergy and others to 
this Bill was sympathized with and appre- 
ciated by the bulk of what he might call 
‘unattached Christians” in the large 
towns. He believed that the Church of 
England, if wisdom guided her coun- 
cils, had a great future before her, and 
that the mass of English artizans would 
not prove hostile to the Church so long 
as the Church not only upheld the 
standard of a vigorous and healthy 
energy, but also displayed a charitable, 
benignant, and tolerant spirit. He be- 
lieved that the ‘‘common people” were 
utterly unable to understand for what 
reason it was that the Clergy of the 
Church of England so persistently re- 
fused to grant their Dissenting bre- 
thren the right to lay their dead in the 
churchyard of the parish with such de- 
cent and Christian services as their reli- 
gious usages might sanction; and he 
believed that by such refusal they were 
gradually estranging the feelings with 
which the working classes regarded the 
Chureh. Before sitting down, he would 
quote the words of one justly considered 
a high authority on matters concerning 
the Church of England, though they 
were not spoken with reference to the 
present subject of debate. These words 
were— 

‘What shall we gain if we adhere to the 
principle of ‘No surrender’ upon the subject ? 
That is the question, which you must answer by 
looking at it in the light of the circumstances of 
the time. You must look not only to the dispo- 
sition of the nation out-of-doors, but at the 
course of events in this House, the principles 
upon which parties guide their movements, and 
the laws by which public men regulate their 
conduct ; and looking to, and having regard to, 
all these things, I am bound to say, taking the 
most impartial view I can upon the subject, I 
do not think the Church will gain anything by 
prolonging this contest. I do not conceal for a 
momentthe reluctance with which I give up any- 
thing which the Church possesses; but I am bound 
to look to both sides of the question, and not to 
content myself with stolid opposition, and refuse 
to give way to that tendency by which it seems 
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and then giving way to an unreasonable panic. 
I think, therefore, it is wiser to accept the 
terms now offered, because I am distinctly of 
opinion that we may go further and fare worse.” 
—[8 Hansard, cxc. 970.] 

These were the opinions of Lord Salis- 
bury, spoken when he was Lord Cran- 
borne in that House on the Church 
Rates Abolition Bill. The words were 
applicable without the alteration of a 
letter to the present question. They 
had a chance now before them of set- 
tling the question with dignity; but 
if they went further they would fare 
worse. In a few years this question 
would be settled. It would not be settled 
on a basis of ‘‘ No Surrender; ”’ it would 
be settled on a basis of sacrifice, and it 
rested with those who sat upon those— 
the Ministerial—Benches to say whether 
they would accept the best they could 
get under the circumstances, so that the 
sacrifice should be as little as possible, 
while it should be adequate to the neces- 
sities of the case. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that it 
would not be respectful to the House, 
or to his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hertford (Mr. Balfour), if the Govern- 
ment, however inadequately represented 
by him (Mr. Talbot), were silent on the 
question, or if a Representative of the 
University of Oxford did not make its 
voice heard on this Bill. He would 
endeavour to lay before the House 
the grounds on which he thought they 
would be justified in refusing their 
assent to this Bill. He could not help 
thinking that his noble Friend who 
spoke last (Lord Francis Hervey) was a 
little injudicious in one of the passing 
allusions he had made. His noble 
Friend had alluded—as he called it—to 
the “‘ splendid disaster’ of Thermopylee ; 
but surely be could not have forgotten 
that that splendid disaster was due to 
treason in the camp. The noble Lord 
had also told them, on the authority of 
the noble and learned authorities in the 
other House, that no difficulty would 
arise on the interpretation of the words 
‘services of a solemn and Christian 
character.”’ But he would point out to 
his noble Friend that the objection to 
those words was not only that they 
were vague, but that they were unjust. 
If they were going to settle this ques- 
tion, why were they going to settle it 
only on behalf of Christians? There 
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lished Church even more widely than 
any Christians whatever, and that was 
not the place in which they could ignore 
the existence of the Jews. It would 
certainly be a much greater sacrifice to 
make the Jews listen to a Christian ser- 
vice than it would be to any Nonconfor- 
mist to listen to the Burial Service of the 
Church of England ; and his hon. Friend 
the Member for Hertford could not 
say they had quite settled the matter as 
long as they only dealt with Christians 
of the various denominations. He con- 
gratulated his hon. Friend on the re- 
spectful consideration which had been 
given to this attempt to settle this 
question. He (Mr. Taibot) also had 
tried his hand in the matter, and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) took care that he did not go 
very far. He had had some difficulty 
even in being allowed to withdraw his 
Bill in 1876. The Government, also; 
must envy the hon. Member for Hert- 
ford, because they, too, two years ago, 
made an attempt to legislate on the 
question; but those proposals did not 
meet with a respectful hearing. There 
was a great gathering of Nonconformist 
deputies, and the measure was denounced 
as a monstrous invasion of the rights 
of conscience and the liberty of the sub- 
ject, when they attempted to deal with 
this as a sanitary question. His hon. 
Friend had, however, been supported 
by both sides of the House; but he 
would ask him to consider how the Bill 
was received, and by whom. On the 
10th of February of the present year 
the Executive Committee of the Libera- 
tion Society passed the following resolu- 
tion :— 

‘“‘ That, as the Bill of Mr. Balfour recognizes 
the right of parishioners to have other burial 
services in churchyards than that of the Church 
of England, and is objectionable only as far as 
it limits the exercise of that right, the second 
reading may he assented to, with a view to 
proposing, in Committee, such Amendments as 
will secure the results aimed at by the Bill of 
Mr. Osborne Morgan.”’ 


Support of that kind must make them 
look upon the Bill with some suspicion. 
The Liberation Society was not an un- 
known or uninfluential body. They 
knew that the Liberation Society aimed 
at the separation of Church and State, 
or, as they expressed it, ‘‘ the liberation 
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of the Church from State control ;”’ and 
if he (Mr. Talbot) wanted to liberate the 
Church from the control of the State, he 
would go and ask their assistance ; but 
until that time arrived, he preferred to 
take on this question the opinions and 
authority of Churchmen. Now, what 
did the hon. and learned Member for 
Denbighshire say? In his speech to 
his constituents at Wrexham on January 
6, 1879, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man thus expressed his intention of 
supporting the Bill of his hon. Friend— 

‘* Referring to Mr. Balfour’s Bill, which this 
year had precedence in point of time over his 
own, he said that by admitting Nonconformists 
to the parish churchyards under certain re- 
strictions, it virtually conceded the principle 
for which he had himself so long contended. 
He thought, therefore, the proper course would 
be to vote for the second reading of the Bill, 
and to amend it in Committee by rejecting 
limitations under which Nonconformists could 
never rest, and which, it was fair to say, the 
author of the Bill did not regard as vital to his 
Bill. If this was done—and it could be done 
by a few strokes of the pen—there would be 
no difference between Mr. Balfour’s Bill and 
his own.” —[ The Times, January 7, 1879.] 
How did he know that his hon. Friend 
did not consider these limitations as 
vital? Had the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Denbighshire been in secret con- 
clave with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Hertford ? 

Mr. BALFOUR: There is no autho- 
rity whatever for the statement to which 
my hon. Friend has just referred, as to 
what I regarded as being vital in my 
measure, and I am sure my hon. and 
learned Friend opposite will confirm 
that statement. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN : I quoted 
from a letter written by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertford to The Daily News. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he would 
leave it to the two hon. Gentlemen to 
settle the matter between themselves. 
If there was any secret communication 
between his hon. Friend and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, he did not know 
how far it had gone. But if the case 
was as stated, and if the Amendments 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
were agreed to, there would be practi- 
cally no difference between his own Bill 
and that now before the House. If 
those Bills were the same, he would 
wish to know how his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hertford could suppose that 
the Conservative Government, and the 
Conservative Party, could give their 
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sanction to it. Something had been 
said about the thin end of the wedge. 
He (Mr. Talbot) did not hesitate to say 
that he opposed the Bill, because he 
thought it was the thin end of the 
wedge of Disestablishment, and because 
he knew there was a thick end outside, 
If he saw the thin end of a wedge under 
his window, he would strongly object, 
and he would endeavour to remove the 
wedge with all the force he could com- 
mand. He did not deny that there was 
a grievance in the matter; but he said 
it was an infinitesimal grievance, and 
it was one which was daily diminish- 
ing, and if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would have allowed Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to proceed with the Bills they 
had introduced, and to settle the ques- 
tion as it was proposed to settle it, the 
grievance might, he would not say en- 
tirely, but at least very greatly, have 
been removed. But there was no dis- 
position on the part of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to settle the matter by com- 
promise in a satisfactory manner. As 
soon as any proposal was introduced 
from that side of the House, unless it 
was an entire surrender of principle, it 
was at once attacked by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. What they really wanted 
was a triumph over the Church, and 
ultimately its Disestablishment. That 
was the more abundantly shown by the 
Amendments which had been put down 
by those who were now really support- 
ing the second reading of the Bill. He 
could not understand how hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, 
whom he knew to be attached members 
of the Church of England, could make 
common cause with those whose avowed 
wish was to put it down; but that was 
so. Until there was an alteration, he 
did not see how the Government could 
be expected to help any measure such 
as that now before the House. He 
asked his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hertford whether this Bill was likely 
to be regarded as a settlement of the 
question? The proposal to permit an 
interment without any religious cere- 
mony had been described as the ‘‘ burial 
of a dog,” and would certainly not be 
accepted asa settlement of the griev- 
ance complained of; while to bury a 
disbeliever in God or in revealed reli- 
gion with a Christian ceremony was 
a mockery so dreadful as to be equally 
abhorrent to both the relatives of the 
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deceased and Christians. If it were 
passed, there would certainly be a de- 
mand for amendment on a great many 
points in the clauses. Not alone would 
Jews be opposed to it, but those per- 
sons who, unfortunately, were in an- 
tagonism to all revealed religion, and 
who would not wish to have their bodies 
committed to the ground with any kind 
of Christian ceremonial. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Flint Boroughs (Mr. Roberts) 
had said there was a wide difference 
between the number of signatures of the 
Clergy and those of the Laity attached to 
the Declaration which had been drawn 
up against the Burials Bill, the sig- 
natures of the Laity being comparatively 
few compared with those of the Clergy. 
The hon. Member, however, could not 
have paid much attention to the history 
of that document, if he did not know 
that the Laity who signed it were men of 
a representative character, and there 
had been no attempt to canvass for sig- 
natures among the Laity. The noble 
Lord who led the Opposition (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) had used language 
upon the subject in his speech at Liver- 
pool in the present month, which he 
(Mr. Talbot) thought were remarkable. 
The noble Lord said— 


“You know that we are pledged to religious 
equality. Although I may not attach to that 
phrase so wide a significance as is attached to 
it by some of our friends who sit near me, yet 
I think I may say that the Liberal Party as a 
whole is pledged to remove all civil disabilities 
which weigh upon any part of the people in 
respect of their religious opinions, and to repeal 
those laws, for instance, which affect burial, 
which are felt by our Nonconformist fellow- 
countrymen to be an injustice, a grievance, and 
a social stigma.’’ 

He would ask the noble Lord whether, 
in considering the question, he was not 
impressed by the feeling that it was 
the social stigma which was the 
sting of the whole Nonconformist griev- 
ance? He did not believe that the 
Nonconformists looked on this as an in- 
justice. [Cries of ‘Yes, yes!”"] Well, 
perhaps, they might consider it as a 
wrong or a grievance ; but he would put 
it to the House whether there were not 
two sides to the grievance? Many of 
the churchyards were given to the 
Church by persons who wished the 
Services of the Church of England alone 
to be performed in them, and would not 
they feel an injustice if the Bill were 
passed? He could not help feeling great 
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regret that it was upon social grounds 
that this matter pressed upon the feel- 
ings of Nonconformists; but surely this 
was a little unworthy of the great body 
of Nonconformists? The history of Eng- 
land spoke to the honuur of the Non- 
conformists. There was a time when 
the Nonconformists considered it a high 
privilege to give up all the advantages 
they possessed, and when they did not 
mind going out into the wilderness, be- 
cause they disapproved of what was 
being done, and because they conscien- 
tiously objected to the doctrines and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England. He 
honoured the Nonconformists who acted 
in that manner; but when he heard so 
much about privileges and social stigma, 
he did not regard that as a very noble 
way of looking at the question. It 
was painful to him to take any part in 
opposition to an hon. Friend whom he 
so highly esteemed as the hon. Member 
for Hertford; but he had a long- 
cherished conviction that the connection 
between the Church and the State had 
been the origin of untold and increasing 
blessings to this country, and it was be- 
cause he felt that the proposition of his 
hon. Friend, however well-intended, 
really went to weaken and ultimately 
destroy that connection, that he asked 
the House not to assent to the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, his 
name had been so often and so point- 
edly referred to during the debate that 
he wished to state frankly what course 
he intended to take in regard to the Bill. 
But, first, let him congratulate his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Balfour) on the courage, 
as well as the ability, which he had 
shown in grappling with this difficult 
and delicate problem. He would only 
add that, should the hon. Gentleman’s 
Bill eventuate in the satisfactory settle- 
ment of a difficulty which he (Mr. Os- 
borne Morgan) had spent nine or ten 
years in trying to solve, no one would 
rejoice more heartily than himself. As 
to the last speech they had heard (Mr. 
Talbot’s), it contained one argument, 
and one argument only, against the Bill. 
The Government were going to vote 
against the Bill because he (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) was going to vote for it. That 
was an argument which it was rather 
difficult for him toanswer. Nor was he 
going to follow his noble Friend (Lord 
Francis Hervey) into his abstruse legal 
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argument on the question of the parish- , 
ioner’s right. He would only ask him | 
one question—Had he ever heard of Lord | 
Stowell? Because Lord Stowell had 
laid down the law on this subject in these 
words— 

‘¢ Every parishioner has a right to interment 
in the parish churchyard without the leave of 
the incumbent.” 

Surely that ought to settle the question. 
Well, then, the law having, as Lord 
Stowell and, indeed, as this Bill em- 
phatically declared, made the church- 
yard the burial place of every parishioner, 
irrespective of Church or creed, did it 
not follow that in a free country the 
burial ought to be allowed to take place 
with the ceremonies which were most | 





in harmony with the professions of the | 
dead man and, above all, with the wishes | 
and sentiments of the mourners? They, | 
and not the clergyman, were the persons 
for whose consolation the service was 
intended ; and surely it was only reason- 
able to allow them to be consoled in | 
their own way. That was the whole of | 
their contention. Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, on the other hand, contended 
that the law, having several centuries 
ago secured to every baptized person the 
privilege of being buried with a certain 
ceremony which was then universally 
accepted, you ought to continue to force 
that privilege upon those who had long 
since ceased to desire it, or if it were 
dispensed with, then that you ought not 
to allow any service at all. Well, then, 
those being the two principles for which 
they were respectively contending, what 
was the principle of that Bill? Ifthey 
looked to the 2nd sub-section of Clause 6, 
they would find it provided that at the 
option of the mourners the burial might 
take place 

‘* Without the performance therein of the 
Burial Service of the Church of England, but 
with such religious service or ceremony as is 
agreeable with the usages of the religious society 
(other than the Church of England) of which 
the deceased person at the time of his death was 
a member.” 


Why, that was the very thing for which 
he had been struggling for the last nine 
years; and that being so, he felt bound 
to vote for the second reading. No doubt 
there were things in the Bill to which 
he objected ; but he had always under- 
stood that if a Member approved the 
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general principle of a Bill and objected 
to certain clauses, his proper course was | 
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to vote for the second reading, and then, 
when the Bill got into Committee, to 
endeavour to expunge the objectionable 


| clauses, and that was exactly what he 
| proposed to do. 


He objected to the 
service being made to depend on the 
‘‘usages”’ of the religious society of 
which the deceased was a member. The 
word ‘‘usage,”’ it had been well said, 
was one of the most expensive words in 


| the English language, and never ought 


to be introduced into a well-drawn Act 
of Parliament. Besides, the ceremony 
ought not to be made to depend on the 
creed or church of the deceased, but on 
the wishes of the mourners, for whose 
benefit it really was intended. As the 
Bill stood, if the deceased had been a 


‘member of no religious body, or by 


reason of tender age, or for any other 


'reason, had remained unbaptized, the 


Bill would not apply, and such scandals 
as the Akenham burial case would go 
on unchecked. He should, therefore, 
move in Committee to amend the 6th 
clause, by giving the right to select the 
service or ceremony to the persons who 
had charge of the burial. As to the 
10th clause, he objected to it i toto. 


| Why were the words of a ‘“‘ solemn and 


Christian character ” introduced? After 
more than 25 years’ experience of ser- 
vices in the unconsecrated portions of 
cemeteries, surely such a limitation, if 
it could be justified as a matter of right 
—which he denied—was unnecessary. 
The 1st sub-section would exclude thie 
operation of the Bill in some 5,000 out 
of the 13,000 parishes in England and 
Wales in which the churchyard was still 
open, so that his hon. Friend would be 
giving a boon with one hand and taking 
away half of it with the other. But be- 
sides this, the sub-section involved a fal- 
lacy. It assumed a principle hitherto 
unknown to English law—that the donor 
of land for a public purpose could re- 
serve to himself the right to dictate to 
the Legislature the way in which the 
purpose was to be carried out. The 
donors might, if they pleased, have 
given the land to private persons to be 
held in trust to permit the burial of 
Episcopalians therein, in which case 
they would have been, like Noncon- 
formist burial-grounds, private property, 
and no one would have sought to inter- 
fere with them. In fact, as stated by 
Sir John Audry, in a letter to Zhe Guar- 
dian last year— 
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‘“‘The complaint of the donors of land for 
churchyards has a colour of equity, but it is 
only a colour. If they gave their land for 
churchyards, they gave it for all to which the 
churchyards are liable, and they cannot repu- 
diate the gift because they had not anticipated 
all its legal consequences.” 


But in some cases the land for the 
churchyard had been given by Noncon- 
formists—-a notable instance of which 
occurred in a parish close to that in which 
he had spent many years of his life, 
where the churchyard had been enlarged 
by land given for the purpose by a 
Unitarian. When the donor died, his 
family naturally felt it a hardship that 
he should not be allowed to be buried 
by his own minister in his own land. 
But this injustice would be perpetuated 
by the 10th clause. He objected to the 
clause on the further and broader ground 
that it would create side by side two 
classes of churchyards, one of which 
would be open and the other closed to 
Nonconformists. Nay, more; in the 
same churchyard one part might be 
open and the other closed, or, as pointed 
out by the hon. Member (Mr. Beresford 
Hope), a churchyard might be open one 
day and, in consequence of a gift of a 
piece of land some two miles distant, it 
might be closed the next. On these 
grounds, he would move in Committee 
to omit the clause altogether; and he 
felt so strong on the question that, if he 
failed in his attempt, he should be com- 
pelled to join the hon. Member (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) in endeavouring to 
reject the Bill on the third reading. But 
with these Amendments the Bill was his 
own Bill. It was a case of ‘ Shake- 
speare and I thought of the same thing,” 
only this time he thought he might say, 
“T thought of it first.’’ Still the Bill 
was an honest Bill, and in this respect 
differed from the other 14 Bills which, 
since 1870, had been brought in from 
the opposite side of the House for the 
purpose, not of solving the difficulty, but 
of evading it. What was the use of 
offering cemeteries to people who did not 


want them? If the Report, which he | 


moved for and obtained two years and 
a-half ago, showed anything, it showed 
that the people of England did not love 
those new-fangled cemeteries; for, at 
the rate at which they were being con- 
structed, it would take 304 years to close 
all the churchyards in England and 
Wales. They loved the old churchyard, 
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endeared to them by its solemn memo- 
ries and its revered associations, the 
rugged yew trees under which 


“The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


And to say that any man, much less any 
minister of religion, could wish to enter 
that hallowed spot for the purpose of 
desecrating it, would be a calumny if it 
were not an absurdity. As an instance 
of the feeling in favour of keeping up 
the churchyard instead of constructing a 
cemetery, he instanced the case of the 
parish of Islip, where, the churchyard 
being full, the adjoining landowners had 
offered to enlarge it, and the following 
Memorial had been presented to the 
Rural Dean of the district by the Rector 
on behalf of the parish :— 


‘*(1.) The feeling of the parishioners is unani- 
mous that the (for us) heavy expenses of 
making the ground available by levelling, plant- 
ing, building walls, should be defrayed out of 
the rates, and not be left to voluntary subscrip- 
tion. 

“(2.) The feeling is uqually unanimous against 
turning the new ground into a cemetery, both 
on account of the extra cost involved, and also 
because it would perpetuate in the very centre 
of the villages, so that all could see, those re- 
ligious differences which sometimes divide even 
families. 

‘*(3.) There remains, therefore, but one course, 
concerning which once more there is no differ- 
ence of opinion—that the ground should be con- 
verted into a churchyard at the expense of the 
parish, but that access should be given to re- 
ligious ministers of all denominations to per- 
form the burial service over all persons whose 
friends desire it. 

“(4.) We have no choice, therefore, but to 
wait, at any inconvenience, and possibly danger, 
till Parliament sees fit to confer upon villages 
the power of extending their churchyards, sub- 
ject to this equitable condition, as before stated. 
That I am fairly representing the opinion of the 
people of Islip I have no doubt whatever. 

‘‘Tuomas W. Fow1z, 

“ Dec. 7, 1878. Rector of Islip.” 
He had no doubt that Memorial fairly 
expressed the opinion of nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the rural Laity of England. 
But did it represent the opinions of the 
rural Clergy? Unfortunately, this was 
a subject on which there existed the 
greatest possible divergence of opinion 
between the Clergy and Laity, as was 
shown by the famous Memorial against 
Lord Harrowby’s Clause, which, in a few 
weeks, had received the signatures of 
15,000 clergymen ; but, although it was 
hawked about the country, and no pains 
spared to obtain lay signatures, each 
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clergyman could do little more than 
obtain two laymen—presumably his own 
churchwardens—to affix their names to 
it. The fact was the Laity of England 
were becoming ashamed of the opposi- 
tion which was offered to his Bill. They 
were ashamed of. being told, when they 
went to Austria or Russia, or even to 
Turkey, that England on this question 
was lagging behind the most bigoted 
countries in Europe. Why, Cyprus was 
miles ahead of us in this matter. The 
other day an English soldier was buried 
in one of the parish churchyards of the 
Greek Church in Cyprus. Now, if a 
Greek sailor had happened to die ina 
rural parish in England, everybody knew 
that he could only have been buried by 
an Anglican clergyman with the rites of 
the Anglican Church. But what took 
place in Cyprus? Why, the Burial 
Service of the English Church was con- 
ducted by an English chaplain. A Greek 
priest was present, but the only part he 
took in the service was to bless the grave ! 
Well now, he really thought that poor 
Greek priest might have taught a lesson 
of Christian charity to many an Anglican 
Bishop; and if the acquisition of that 
unfortunate Island should lead us to 
assimilate our Burial Laws to those of 
other and more barbarous countries, he, 
for one, would feel almost disposed to 
condone the means by which it was ac- 
quired. He deeply regretted the course 
which the Government had thought 
proper to take. They had thrown away 
a great opportunity. They might grace- 
fully have made to one of their own 
supporters a concession which they had 
always refused to make to himself. By 
so doing, they would undoubtedly have 
earned the gratitude of the Noncon- 
formist bodies. But, paradoxical as it 
might seem, the Nonconformist bodies 
were not the religious bodies which were 
most deeply interested in the settlement 
of this question. Strong in the justice 
of their claim, they could afford to wait. 
They knew that their ultimate triumph 
was secure, and that the longer it was 
delayed the more complete it would be. 
But what about the Church of England? 
One thing was absolutely certain—that 
the prolonged agitation of this question 
was doing incalculable mischief to that 
Church, and was more than anything 
else hastening its downfall. If the Go- 
vernment chose to play into the hands 
of the Liberation Society, it was not for 


Mr. Osborne Morgan 
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him to thwart them. But had they for- 
gotten the solemn warning uttered two 
years ago by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, when he entreated the House of 
Lords to remember that the most vital 
interests of the Church of England de- 
manded that this question should be 
settled at once and for ever? And how, 
then, could it be settled? Did any man 
with a head upon his shoulders, and 
with eyes in his head, believe that it 
could be settled in any other way than 
upon the lines of this Bill? Why, if 
every one of those 14 Bills to which he 
had already alluded were passed to- 
morrow, they would not advance the 
settlement of this problem—no, not by 
one single inch! And it was just be- 
cause he saw in this Bill an honest 
attempt to effect that settlement that he 
would give to the second reading his 
humble but hearty support. 

Eart PERCY understood that the 
hon. and learned Member who had just 
spoken supported this Bill not with the 
view of carrying it, but in order that he 
might be enabled really to pass his own 
measure. He should like to know how 
the hon. Member (Mr. Balfour) and his 
other hon. Friends who supported the 
Bill felt, when they were given to un- 
derstand that, in so doing, they were 
only playing into the hands of the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan)? What object could they have 
in trying to force this measure on the 
House? The second reading could only 
be carried by the assistance of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite ; and when they got it 
in Committee they would reject the 
saving clauses on which his hon. Friends 
relied. It was hopeless to attempt to 
conciliate the Liberationists by conces- 
sions. The question whether there was 
a real grievance to be remedied had 
been already so fully discussed that it 
was hardly worth while now to enter 
upon it; but it had been said that even 
if there were only a supposed grievance 
on the part of Dissenters, still it was 
the duty of the House to remove it. 
But there were many grievances with 
regard to which the House was not so 
unanimous as to assent to their removal. 
There were what were called the griev- 
ances of the Sister country; but it did 
not follow that what was called a griev- 
ance must be removed. He ventured 
to think that that would be a dangerous 
argument for the House to adopt. No 
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one said that the Nonconformists would 
read over the dead services repugnant 
to Christian feeling ; but there were 
sects in this country who, under such a 
Bill as this, would be able to hold 
services in the churchyards which would 
be most repugnant and repulsive to 
Christian feelings. What was it that 
was now proposed? The hon. and 
learned Member for Denbighshire last 
year said that the English Church could 
no longer consider herself both National 
and Denominational ; but that would go 
much further than churchyards, and it 
was because of that frank avowal of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that this 
Bill should be rejected. It had been 
said that it woukl be prudent on the 
part of Churchmen to yield upon this 
question ; but what had they gained by 
yielding upon the question of church 
rates? He should vote against the 
Bill. 

Mason NOLAN: I must say that I 
give my hearty support to this Bill, 
which, if it goes to a Division, would, I 
am sure, have the support of the ma- 
jority of the Irish Members. Now, I 
will mention to the House a little fact 
which, I think, is a powerful argument 
in support of the Bill, and which came 
under my own personal observation. At 
Shoeburyness, where there is a large 
garrison, not long ago—in March last— 
a Catholic soldier died. There they 
were obliged to have him buried under 
Protestant rites. This fact, as I have 
said, is entirely within my own personal 
observation — indeed, the soldier be- 
longed to my own battery, and I had to 
make most of the arrangements for the 
funeral. A Catholic clergyman was al- 
lowed to say prayers in the dead-house 
of the garrison—there was no objection 
to that ; but when the funeral procession 
arrived at the churchyard the Protestant 
clergyman performed the rest of the 
ceremony, and the comrades of the man 
who had lived all his life a Catholic saw 
him at the last moment handed over to 
a Protestant clergyman. It was not the 
fault of the military authorities that this 
happened, for there was no cemetery 
within 40 miles. I say that the existing 
state of the law inflicts a great griev- 
ance, and I hope that it may be amended 
somehow. I think that those who re- 
fuse to allow the churchyards to be used 
for such burials are bound to find some 
accommodation elsewhere, 
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Mr. GRANTHAM would not say that 
this was one of the worst attempts to 
settle this question, but he would say 
that it was one of the most dangerous. 
There was no doubt it was the Bill of the 
hon. and learned Member for Denbigh- 
shire (Mr. Osborne Morgan) in disguise; 
and the moment the Bill got into Com- 
mittee that hon. and learned Member’s 
Amendments would at once prove fatal. 
The Nonconformists had, he was pre- 
pared to admit, a grievance, and it was 
this—that there was no ground open to 
them in many parishes where they could 
bury with their own services; but that 
was the fault of the State and not of 
the Church, and that did not give them 
a right to force their ministers or their 
services into the consecrated ground of 
Churchmen. This Bill would cause 
heartburnings all over the country ; be- 
cause in one district the interments would 
be allowed, and in another, adjoining, 
they would not be allowed, owing to the 
grant being made within 50 years. What 
an invidious position this would place the 
recent donor of ground in; upon him 
would be thrown the onus of closing it 
against certain classes of the community. 
They had no right to place individuals 
in such a position as that. Besides, 
another great objection was that it pro- 
posed to re-create the difficulty again, 
after it had been once settled, by de- 
claring that when once a cemetery was 
provided in a parish, the Nonconformists 
would, ipso facto, be debarred from con- 
tinuing to use the parish churchyard for 
their services, after, perhaps, many, 
many years’ quiet exercise of that right 
under this Bill. He believed there was 
a satisfactory way of dealing with the 
question. They must look at it from a 
sanitary point of view; and where it 
was necessary to close churchyards, 
cemeteries must at once be provided. 
That would leave, no doubt, many 
churchyards with ample accommodation 
for several years to come ; and as many 
clergymen might not object to Noncon- 
formists using their burial-grounds, this 
part of the question ought to be made a 
parochial one, and certain time allowed 
for arrangements to be made. They 
had a precedent to which they could look 
and by which they could be guided in 
what had been done by the Education 
Act of 1870. There, a certain time was 
allowed the advocates of Church schools 
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ther they would or could provide suffi- 
cient accommodation for their respective 
districts, so that there should be both 
sufficient and efficient accommodation 
for the district. Give, therefore, each 
parish two years to deliberate whether 
they would provide a burial-ground or 
not. In most cases a ground would be 
given, and in others it would be bought 
by subscription. Still, in some cases, 
owing to there being so few Dissenters, 
or else so many, it would be thought 
better to let the Nonconformist minister 
officiate; so that in whatever parish at the 
end of two years no cemetery had been 
provided, it would be assumed that it 
was desired to let the Nonconformists in. 
His own opinion was that the Laity felt 
quite as strongly upon this subject as 
the Clergy themselves felt, notwithstand- 
ing what had been said about the “‘ pro- 
test,’ for which signatures from the 
Laity had really not been sought, that 
protest having been signed simply to 
meet a particular feature that arose in 
the question. 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. ) 


QUESTION. 


—o-0.o— 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked what 
would be the order of Business to-mor- 
row; whether, considering the ‘ ac- 
cident”’ of last evening, the Mutiny 
Bill or the adjourned Resolutions upon 
their mode of procedure would be the 
first Order on Thursday ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, that the Government pro- 
posed to postpone the consideration of 
the Mutiny Bill until to-morrow week, 
so that the first Order to-morrow would 
be the adjourned debate on the Business 
of the House. 


MOTIONS. 


—o- Oo — 


EAST INDIA (PUBLIC WORKS). 
Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into and report as to the expediency 
of constructing Public Works in India with 
money raised on loan, both as regards financial 


Mr. Grantham 
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results and the prevention of famine :—That 
the Committee do consist of Seventeen Mem- 
bers :—Lord Grorce Hamitton, Mr. Fawcerr, 
Mr. Batrovr, Mr. Cuitpers, Mr. Asupvry, 
Sir Groner Campsett, Mr. Onstow, Mr. Joun 
Cross, Mr. Pease, Mr. Harpcastte, Sir Josery 
M‘Kenna, Mr. Sampson Luoyp, Mr. Grant 
Durr, Mr. Mutnottanp, Mr. Ernest Noe, 
Mr. Acnew, and Mr. Epwarp Srannopr :— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records; 
Five to be the quorum. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee of last 
Session on Parliamentary Reporting be re-ap- 
pointed :—That Mr. Witt1am Epwarp Forster, 
Viscount Cricuton, Dr. Lyon Puiayrarr, Sir 
ALEXANDER Gorpon, Mr. Watter, Lord Fran. 
cis Hervey, Mr. Hatz, Mr. Mircuett Henry, 
Mr. James Barcray, Ms. Mixtis, Sir Henry 
Ho.uanp, Mr. Hurcuryson, Mr. Josern Cowen, 
Major ArsuTunot, and Mr. Wriiiiam Henry 
Samir be Members of the Committee :—Power 
to send for persons, papers, and records; Five 
to be the quorum. 

Ordered, That the Evidence taken before the 
Select Committee on Parliamentary Reporting, 
of Session 1878, be referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on Parliamentary Reporting. — (Mr. 
William Henry Smith.) 


JURORS’ REMUNERATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. H. B. Suertpan, Bill for 
the payment of Jurors in Criminal Cases and 
on Coroners Inquests, and for the better pay- 
ment of Jurors in Civil Actions, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. H. B. Suerinay, Sir Henry 
Jackson, Mr. JosepH Cowen, Mr. Wuitwet1, 
Mr. Burt, Mr. WHEELHOvsE, and Mr. O’Connor 
Power. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 81.] 


LICENSING BOARDS (SCOTLAND) (NO. 2) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Forrescve Harrison, Bill 
for the election of Licensing Boards in Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Forrrscvr 
Harrison, Sir Georcs Batrovr, and Dr. 
CAMERON. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 82.] 


ASSIZES BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Marruew Ruvtey, Bill to 
amend the Law respecting the holding of 
Assizes, ordered to be brought in by Sir Matruew 
Riptey and Mr. Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 83.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 20th February, 1879. 


MINUTES. ]—Serecr Commitrer—Tramways, 
appointed and nominated. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR. 
QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: May I ask the 
noble Earl the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether the Govern- 
ment can confirm the news which has 
appeared in the second editions of to- 
day’s papers in relation to the war in 
Zululand ? 

Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, Her 
Majesty’s Government have received 
no official confirmation of the news 
which appeared in the second editions 
of this morning’s papers. That news, 
which is from Madeira, has been brought 
by the Astatic, an extra steamer of the 
Union Company’s Line, which left Cape 
Town on the 29th ultimo, two days later 
than the Dunrobin Castle, which brought 
the first news of the disaster of the 22nd 
January. The Asiatie took between 
21 and 22 days to reach Madeira. The 
next regular steamer was to have left 
Cape Town on the 4th instant. If she 
had called at St. Vincent, we ought to 
have had telegrams from thence on the 
lith, or, at latest, the 19th instant. 
As, however, no telegrams have come 
to hand, she has probably gone direct 
to Madeira, and we may expect to hear 
from there about Saturday. 


TRAMWAYS. 
SELECT COMMITTEE APPOINTED. 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE moved 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
on Tramways, in accordance with the 
promise he gave to the House last year. 
He would remind their Lordships that 
hitherto the question had been mainly 
confined to tramways in streets and 
towns; but there were now several 
schemes for tramways carried along 
roads in the country. The matter, 
therefore, now required careful re-con- 
sideration, and it was very desirable 
there should be full inquiry. 
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Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the regulations which it may be 
desirable to impose in relation to the construc- 
tion and use of Tramways.—(The Earl of Redes- 
dale.) 


Lorp HOUGHTON presented a Peti- 
tion, signed by several persons on behalf 
of certain Railway Companies, for in- 
quiry respecting, steam tramways in con- 
nection with the passenger duty; and 
said that, in order to give effect to the 
prayer of that Petition, he would move 
an addition to the terms of the Motion. 

Moved after the word (“ Tramways’’) to add 
(‘‘ and the relation of Tramways on which car- 
riages are conveyed by steam to the present im- 
position of the passenger duty.”)—(The Lord 
Houghton.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE objected 
to the proposed addition. 


On Question, That the words proposed 
to be added stand part of the Motion ? 
Resolved in the Negative. 


Then the Original Motion agreed to. 


The Lords following were named of the Com- 
mittee :— 


M. Ripon. L. Colville of Culross. 
E. Derby. L. Silchester. 

E. Devon. L. Hartismere. 

E. Cowper. L. Carlingford. 

E. Redesdale. L. Norton. 


V. Cardwell. 
The Committee to meet on Monday next at Four 
o'clock, and to appoint their own Chairman. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND—IMPOR.- 
TATION OF ARMS AND MUNITIONS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH, in asking the 
Question of which he had given Notice 
relative to the supply of arms to the 
Native tribes of South Africa, said, that 
the disaster which had befallen our 
troops on January 21 had created a 
profound impression in the country ; 
and it was a matter of astonishment 
that the Zulus should have been so well 
armed in the manner and to the extent 
they were found to be. The able de- 
spatch from the High Commissioner 
must have prepared the public to find 
that the Zulus were in strong force ; 
but they had been taken by surprise to 
learn that the savages were supplied 
not only with muskets and rifles, but 
with breech-loaders and all the ap- 
pliances of modern warfare. Looking 
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obvious that those arms and appliances 
could only have reached the country in 
one of two ways—either by the Portu- 
guese frontier or through our own Colo- 
nies. If the former method had been 
resorted to, he hoped Her Majesty’s 
Government had made representations 
to the Portuguese Government, with 
the view of putting an end to the traffic. 
If, as had been reported, the Portuguese 
Government were powerless to interfere, 
he saw nothing to prevent an agreement 
being arrived at to enable our Govern- 
ment themselves to take action in the 
matter. But there was reason to be- 
lieve that, in many instances, the arms 
had been manufactured in this country. 
If so, that was very serious indeed ; and 
he was sure their Lordships would agree 
with him in denouncing such a traffic 
as most nefarious and unpatriotic. He 
scarcely knew what could be done; but 
he trusted that the Government would 
devise some mode of action. Certain 
it was that many of our brave soldiers 
would have been spared had the Zulus 
not been armed so efficiently with British 
weapons; and thus it was that he ven- 
tured to trouble the Government with 
his Question. He had to ask, Whether 
any steps have been taken to prevent 
the importation of arms and warlike 
stores into Zululand ? 

Eart CADOGAN: I can assure your 
Lordships that the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has been directed 
to this important and intricate question. 
My right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and my noble 
Friend the late Secretary have been 
in constant correspondence with the 
local authorities on the subject. With 
regard to the export of arms from this 
country, that, I believe, has never been 
prohibited except in cases of great na- 
tional emergency. With respect to the 
importation of arms into the Colonies 


of South Africa, those Colonies have | 


their own laws and regulations, which, 
in the opinion of the Government, 
would, if strictly enforced, suffice to 
prevent this traffic. 


well as that of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to do all that is possible to pre- 
vent the importation of arms to the 
Zulus. 
state the chief local regulations existing 


Viscount Sidmouth 


{LORDS} 
at the situation of Zululand, it was | 





I need hardly | 
state that under present circumstances it | 
would be in the interest of Natal, as | 
‘arms of the Zulus have been largely 


Perhaps I may be allowed to_ 
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on this subject. There is no restriction 
on the importation of arms and ammu- 
nition to the Cape; but when imported 
they cannot be removed from the Queen’s 
stores inwards~without a licence. In 
Natal application must be made to an 
authority named the Arms Board in 
respect to the removal of arms; that 
body reports to the Attorney General, 
who accedes to or refuses the applica- 
tion in accordance with the instructions 
of the Lieutenant Governor. The im- 
portation of ammunition by private per- 
sons is forbidden. They can only be 
imported by the Lieutenant Governor or 
by an officer of the Government ap- 
pointed by him in that behalf. The 
provisions as regards gunpowder are 
almost, if not quite, as stringent. In 
Natal and the Orange Free State the 
trade in ammunition is in the hands 
of the Government, and powder may 
be sold only from the Government 
magazines. In the Cape no great dis- 
tinction is made between the trade in 
arms and ammunition, and gunpowder 
may be kept in private magazines if 
licensed, or, where the quantity does not 
exceed 100 lbs., in a place other than a 
licensed magazine approved by a magis- 
trate. As to ports and harbours, the 
principal harbour on that coast where 
warlike stores can be landed is Delagoa 
Bay, which is in Portuguese territory : 
but Her Majesty’s ships, which in time 
of war cruise in those waters, will take 
every care to prevent it. A correspond- 
ence has taken place between the Foreign 
Office and the Portuguese Government 
upon this subject. That Government, 
it is fair to say, has met us in the most 
friendly spirit, and has promised that its 
best efforts shall be directed to suppress 
the traffic wherever they have the power. 
I may give an instance to show the diffi- 
culties they have to contend with. My 
noble Friend says he believed Delagoa 
Bay was the only place where arms 
could be imported on those coasts; but 
when the Portuguese prohibited the im- 
portation at that harbour, they found 
that at a place north of their territory 
a large importation was taking place. 
Care will be taken to prevent it in 
future. I think it right to say that the 


obtained from Kimberley and _ the 
Diamond District, where Native labour 
can only be obtained by payment in 
guns and rifles. The Zulus will come 
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any distance to work if they can only 
take away with them a gun or a rifle. 
I cannot help expressing my conviction 
that one of the most important results 
of Confederation, if it is ever attained, 
would be the establishment of a uniform 
system of controlling the sale of arms 
and ammunition. in the Provinces of 
South Africa. I can assure the noble 
Viscount that every precaution has been 
taken and will be taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and that all due 
vigilance will be exercised with a view 
of remedying the evil of which he so 
justly complains. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I 
quite feel with my noble Friend that in 
connection with South African affairs 
there cannot be a more important ques- 
tion than this. It is quite true, as my 
noble Friend says, that when I was at 
the Colonial Office I gave my best atten- 
tion to this matter, and I am glad to 
hear that the present Head of the Colo- 
nial Office is doing the same. It was 
one of the first points to which my at- 
tention was directed, because I received 
from all quarters information as to the 
enormous quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tion gradually being imported into South 
Africa, and over which we exercised no 
control. Arms in South Africa are the 
great object of ambition of every Zulu 
or Kaffir. They are, so to speak, the 
current coin in which the wages of la- 
bour are paid; and it has been, as we 
have reason to know, the policy of Cete- 
wayo, the Zulu King, to insist on every 
man of his tribe somehow or other pro- 
viding himself with a gun. The result 
has been that a very large amount of 
arms has been accumulated. Two years 
ago, while I was at the Colonial Office, I 
was led to believe there were not less 
than 500,000 arms of one sort or another 
in the Southern part of Africa. I am 
bound to say I think my noble Friend 
touched very lightly indeed on the con- 
duct of the Portuguese Government in 
this respect ; for it is my opinion that a 
very large portion indeed of the supply 
finds its way through Delagoa Bay—in 
fact, I believe the importation formed a 
large part of the revenue of that port. 
I am glad to hear that the Portuguese 
Government have promised, at all events, 
to exercise restrictions; but I should 
have been more pleased to hear that 


they had suppressed the trade altogether | 
—for nothing short of that will have the 
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desired effect. The question of Confe- 
deration has an important bearing on 
this matter. It was one of the great 
objects I had in view, when I urged the 
Confederation of the South African 
Colonies, that uniform laws as to the 
sale and regulation of arms should be 
adopted. In August 1875, I was able, 
after a good deal of correspondence and 
negotiation, to bring together a Con- 
ference there in London. At that Con- 
ference were represented the Colony of 
Natal, the Province of Griqualand West, 
and the Orange Free State. One Colony 
was wanting—namely, the Cape—and 
the Transvaal. The Transvaal had mixed 
itself up with Native hostilities, and the 
Cape was so very jealous of anything 
that approached a mere suspicion of 
Confederation that although Mr. Mol- 
teno, the Minister of the Colony, came 
to England at the time, he did not attend 
the Conference. That Conference met 
and discussed various matters—the sale 
of spirits, the education and apprentice- 
ship of Kaffir children, and finally the 
introduction and regulation of arms. 
There was perfect unanimity as to the 
course which ought to be adopted on 
this latter point; and the Conference 
came to the conclusion—very sensibly— 
that in order to do anything effective it 
was necessary to secure the co-operation 
of all the European Settlements in South 
Africa. It is perfectly obvious that it 
must be so, because if you left one side 
open for the introduction of arms, it 
would be utterly useless for the others 
to pass restrictive laws. I endeavoured 
to get Mr. Molteno to give his support ; 
but he could not see the matter in the 
same light. Consequently, the conclu- 
sions arrived at by the Conference were 
of no avail. That is a circumstance I 
have never ceased to regret, for it lies 
very much at the root of our present 
difficulty, and is the real cause of the 
loss of so many valuable lives. I under- 
stand that the Portuguese Government 
have now undertaken to impose restric- 
tions on the sale of arms in Delagoa Bay. 
That will be a very great advantage if 
they carry out their engagement. And 
I am glad to find my noble Friend has 
laid on the Table documents which show 
that the Cape Government is disposed to 
view the matter in a very different spirit 
from that which it showed a few years 
ago; but it appears to me that the 
enactments my noble Friend quoted to- 
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night require tightening up a good deal. 
There can be no doubt that arms have 
come through i, Bay, and I regret 
to say through English merchants. 
There have also been rough manufac- 
tories in the interior beyond our Border 
where weapons are produced, which, 
although of a very inferior order, are 
capable of being used with deadly effect, 
There is an important despatch of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s in existence upon the 
question of the importation of arms, 
and if there is no objection, I would 
suggest to the Government that its publi- 
cation at this period would be interesting 
and useful. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH asked if the 
second port which the noble Earl al- 
luded to was in Portuguese territory ? 


Eart CADOGAN said it was. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 20th February, 1879. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brtts—Second Reading— 
Prosecution of Offences * [68]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Coroners * [67]. 


QUESTIONS. 
on Qo — 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPHIC DEPART- 
MENT)—CONTINENTAL TELEGRAPH 
CHARGES.—QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is true that in 
the re-arrangement of the telegraphic 
charges between Great Britain dnd Ger- 
many and Holland, which came into 
operation on the 1st of January last, the 
additional shilling formerly charged on 
messages from provincial offices has been 
done away with; and, if so, whether he 
contemplates, in the case of telegrams to 
other foreign countries, the abolition of 
the differential rate at present charged 
on messages from the provinces ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that the new tariff with regard 
to telegraphic messages between Great 
Britain and Germany and Holland came 
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into operation on the Ist of January, 
Under its operation, the additional 
charges made upon provincial mes- 
sages over London messages had been 
abolished; and it was intended, as op- 
portunity occurred, to do away with the 
differential rate which still prevailed in 
the case of provincial messages to other 
foreign countries. 


Legislation.— Question. 


ECCLESIASTICAL SALARIES (INDIA). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Why the 
Return relating to Ecclesiastical Salaries 
in India, ordered by this House so long 
ago as the 5th July 1877, has not yet 
been presented ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, I am sorry 
to say that the Return has not yet been 
received ; but it has been a very difficult 
one to prepare. After I observed the 
hon. Member’s Question, in December 
last, I caused a letter to be written to 
India on the subject; but we have not at 
present received any reply. 


ARMY—ARMY RESERVES—MILITIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. HOLMS asked the Secretary 
of State for War, How many recruits 
were obtained for the Militia in 1878; 
and, what was the number of the First 
Class Army Reserve on the lst January 
1879? 

CotoneL STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that the number of recruits to the first- 
named body in 1878 was 39,395; while 
the number of the latter branch on the 
Ist of January, 1879, was 15,085. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BENTINCK asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce, during the present Session, 
any measure for the better preventing 
of accidents on Railways? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, we have 
not lost sight of the subject, but have 
been considering during the Recess the 
serious and difficult questions which are 
raised by the Report and recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Rail- 
way Accidents. I would beg my hon. 
Friend to excuse me from stating the 
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opinion of the Government on the sub- 
ject until I bring in the Bill respecting 
the Railway Commission of which we 
have already given Notice. 

Mr. BRIGGS asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If his attention has 
been drawn to the case of a child five 
years old named Charles Richard 
Hindle, who was killed on Saturday 
last by a passing train at Harrison’s 
Level Crossing on the London and 
Tilbury Railway; whether he is 
aware that within the last ten years six 
persons have been killed and several 
others seriously injured at the same 
place; if it is true that the Railway 
Company purpose laying down two 
more lines of rails, thus adding con- 
siderably to the danger; and, whether, 
looking at all the circumstances of the 
case, he will take steps to compel the 
Railway Company to prevent this de- 
struction of human life ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I have 
heard with regret of the accident to 
which the hon. Gentleman alludes, a 
return of which has been received from 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company, and not from the London and 
Tilbury Company, as is stated in the 
Question. I fear it is too true that 
within the last 10 years six persons have 
been killed and several others seriously 
injured at the same place. I have no 
information as to whether the Company 
propose to lay down more lines of rail, 
nor have I any power to make inquiry 
from a Railway Company on the sub- 
ject. On referring to a Paper which 
was laid before Parliament the year 
before last, I find that the Railway 
Company stated that they were pre- 
pared to take steps for the erection of 
a bridge at this dangerous spot, if the 
expense was shared with them by the 
Corporation of Blackburn ; but that the 
apportionment of the expense between 
the two parties was the obstacle to car- 
rying out the work. I would again 
remind the hon. Member that I have 
no power to insist upon any action in a 
matter of this kind; but whatever steps 
I can take to guard against the de- 
struction: of human life I will take. 


URBAN AND RURAL SANITARY DIS- 
TRICTS._COUNTY MAPS—QUESTION. 


Mr. STANSFELD asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
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Whether there is in his Department 
information which would enable him to 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
following Return, viz.— Return in respect 
of each county in England and Wales, in 
the shape of a map, showing the bounda- 
ries of the urban and rural sanitary dis- 
tricts, or parts thereof within the county ; 
also showing the boundaries of all unions 
being wholly or partly within the county ; 
together with an index for each county 
of all such districts and parts of districts 
and unions, referring to numbers on the 
map, with the population thereof re- 
spectively as near as can be ascertained ; 
and, whether he can provide the Return 
before the day on which the County 
Boards Bill may be set down for Second 
Reading ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, there 
is, no doubt, much information in the 
Department which would be available 
for the preparation of such a Return 
and map; but it would be a work of 
considerable time, labour, and expense, 
that I cannot at present promise it shall 
be undertaken. I have, however, re- 
cently given instructions for a revised 
list of unions and constituent parishes, 
and will see if it is possible to add any 
further information such as would meet, 
to some extent, the wish expressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but I could 
not undertake that it shall be available 
before the second reading of the County 
Boards Bill. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU KING— 
NEGOTIATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JAMES asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether it is 
the case that an interview between Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone and the Envoys of 
Cetewayo took place on the Zulu fron- 
tier on the 19th of October 1877 ; if so, 
whether any despatches are in the pos- 
session of Her Majesty’s Government 
stating the substance of the proceedings 
between Sir Theophilus and the Envoys 
on that occasion, and whether they can 
be laid before Parliament ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
Sir, the despatches relating to the inter- 
view alluded to by the hon. Member ar- 
rived last spring, I think, and were 
marked ‘‘ Confidential.” I did not think 
it desirable to produce them at the time, 
because they related to a question then 
still pending before the Boundary Com- 
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mission appointed by the Natal Govern- 
ment; and it seemed better that the 
production of the Papers on the subject 
should be delayed until after the award 
had been pronounced by the High Com- 
missioner. That objection does not now 
exist; and the despatches will be pre- 
sented among the forthcoming Papers. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT—BACK-TO-BACK 
HOUSES.—QUESTION. 


Sm SYDNEY WATERLOW asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether that Board has, after 
communication with the local authorities, 
conceded the principle of erecting back- 
to-back houses; and, whether he would 
object to lay upon the Table of the 
House, a Report upon the subject pre- 
pared by Mr. Netten Radcliffe, of the 
Medical Department of the Board, and 
Mr. P. Gordon Smith, the Board’s Archi- 
tect, after local inquiry in the district 
where the concession of the principle 
was granted ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, it 
would not be correct to say that the 
principle of erecting back-to-back houses 
has been conceded by the Local Govern- 
ment Board; but it is true that in the 
case of Idle, in the North Brierly Union, 
the Board have stated that, owing to the 
exceptional circumstances of the locality, 
they considered that this form of con- 
struction might be recognized, provided 
certain conditions could be complied 
with, and the regulation brought within 
the operation of bye-laws under the 
Public Health Act. But no bye-laws 
have as yet been submitted by the local 
authority, so that none have as yet been 
sanctioned by the Board. I should men- 
tion that one of the peculiar circum- 
stances is that Parliament has sanctioned 
back-to-back houses in the neighbouring 
towns of Leeds and Bradford. There 
is no objection to lay upon the Table of 
the House the Report of Mr. Netten 
Radcliffe and Mr. Gordon Smith on this 
case. 


METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE 
—LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 

Mr. RITCHIE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce during the 
present Session any measure dealing 
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with the subjects reported on by the 
Select Committee on the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, this 
is an important subject, no doubt, and 
one to which the attention of the Go- 
vernment has been called; but I do not 
know whether, under the present pres- 
sure of Business, we are able to promise 
the introduction of a measure this Ses- 
sion. Attention is being particularly 
called to the matter owing to the fire 
which occurred at the Colonial Office in 
Downing Street the other day. 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND)—CLARE 
CASTLE PIER AND HARBOUR. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether his De- 
partment will recommend the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland to 
advance, on the security of the dues 
received by that body from the local 
authorities of the Clare Castle Pier and 
Harbour, county Clare, since 1843-4, 
the sum reported by the Board of Works 
engineer to be necessary for improving 
the pier and harbour, so that the existing 
obstruction to navigation may be mini- 
mized, if not altogether removed ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
Sir, the subject mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Ennis has not yet been laid 
before the Treasury, and I understand 
from the Chairman cf the Board of 
Works in Ireland it is not likely to be 
so, unless a satisfactory answer is given 
to the inquiries which were made in the 
letter addressed to the hon. Member by 
that Board on the 15th November last. 
Should the Board of Works recommend 
a loan, such as that mentioned by the 
hon. Member, the matter will receive 
the best attention of the Treasury. I 
think, however, he will see it would be 
quite inconsistent with the position of 
the Treasury to take the initiative in 
making a loan without first being con- 
sulted by the local authorities. 


ARMY (INDIA) — OFFICERS ON SICK 
LEAVE.—QUESTION. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, with refer- 
ence to astatement that the Government 
of India has never required officers 
coming from India to England on sick 
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leave to appear before a Medical Board 
on arrival, If he will state whether orders 
issued by His Excellency the Commander 
in Chief of the Bombay Presidency are 
recognized by the Secretary of State for 
India in Council; and, if he will explain 
why the travelling expenses in England 
of the Paymaster of the 3rd Hussars 
have been disallowed by the Secretary 
of State for India in Council, that officer 
having received an order, dated Bombay, 
4th April 1878, directing him to appear 
before a Medical Board in England ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, I am in- 
formed that the paymaster referred to 
was refused his travelling expenses in 
accordance with the invariable rule of 
the Government of India, which has 
never admitted as a charge against 
Indian Revenues the cost occasioned by 
an officer’s appearing before a Medical 
Board in London under orders originat- 
ing solely with the War Office. The 
Order of the Commander-in-Chief in 
Bombay was in pursuance of the existing 
regulation of the War Office, which has 
since been withdrawn. 


WATER COMPANIES BILLS -- PUBLIC 
HEALTH ACTS.— QUESTION. 


Mr. A. H. BROWN asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether, having regard to the numerous 
Private Bills which have for their ob- 
ject the supply of water, and which 
Parliament every Session has to deal 
with, he proposes to take any steps to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Select Committee which sat last year 
upon the Public Health Act (1875) 
Amendment Act, and especially that one 
which says that when a Water Company 
or a Sanitary Authority go to a rural 
district for water, or when their mains 
pass through a rural district which is 
in want of water, they shall be com- 
pelled to supply such district on proper 
terms; and, whether, to carry out the 
views of the Committee, the officers of 
the Local Government Board will be in- 
structed to present to Parliament Re- 
ports to guide the various Committees 
which will be appointed to consider 
these Water Bills as to the wants of 
the districts from which the water is 
taken, or through which the water 
mains will pass ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : Sir, when- 
ever I have the opportunity of intro- 
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| ducing a Bill to amend the Public Health 
| Act (1875) Amendment Act, I will not 
fail to give careful consideration to the 
recommendations of the Committee, and 
especially to the one referred to in the 
Question. Asto the suggested Reports, 
they would necessitate careful local in- 
quiry in every locality to which Water 
Bills refer, and there is no staff at my 
disposal adequate to such aduty. In 
their Reports to the Committee on 
Water Bills, however, the Local Go- 
vernment Board are this year drawing 
attention to the difficulties in which sani- 
tary authorities may be placed by the 
inclusion of their districts in the limits 
of supply of a company unless the com- 
pany bond fide intend to afford the dis- 
trict a proper supply, and we suggest 
that if this intention is not proved the 
district should not be included in the 
Bill. We further point out that if the 
district is not supplied by the company 
within a prescribed time the prior right 
of the company to supply should cease. 


ARMY—THE 247th REGIMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Masor O’GORMAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to allow the vacancies occasioned by the 
death of the officers of the 24th Regi- 
ment, who lately fell in the performance 
of their duty in South Africa, to be filled 
up by the survivors of both battalions of 
that Regiment, or whether it is in- 
tended to allow half-pay officers to 
intrude? 

CotoneL STANLEY: Sir, in answer 
to the hon. and gallant Member for 
Waterford, I have to say that until we 
know in strict accuracy what vacancies 
have unfortunately occurred, I am not 
able to speak positively on the matter ; 
and I would, therefore, be glad if he 
would kindly repeat his Question at 
some later date. At the same time, I 
am bound to say, as far as my own 
opinion goes, that it would only be a 
proper tribute to the gallantry with 
which the 24th have fought that, as far 
as possible, the vacancies should be 
filled up by the surviving officers. 


THE TICHBORNE CASE—SIR ROGER D. 
TICHBORNE.—QUESTION. 


Mayor O’GORMAN: Although the 





Question is not on the Paper in the 
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form in which I gave Notice, I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is his intention 
to recommend the release of Sir Roger 
D. Tichborne, or, at least, the reduction 
of his punishment ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: No, Sir, 
I have no intention of interfering. 


PARLIAMENT—RULES AND ORDERS. 
ALTERATION OF QUESTION. 


Masor O’GORMAN, in whose name 
the following Notice stood on the 
Paper :— 

‘“*To ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to take any, and, if so, what no- 
tice of the conduct of the Constabulary autho- 
rities in ordering the men of the Constabulary to 
attend the Catholic Churches in Galway County 
for the sole purpose of taking down the words 
uttered by the priest from the altar,”’ 


said: Sir, the Question on the Paper is 
not my Question, and I shall not put 
it. I do not see why it should be 
altered in the way it is. It is not my 
Question at all. Mine, Sir, was to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government [Cries of 
‘* Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman is not in Order. The 
Question put on the Paper by him was 
revised under my authority, as not being 
consistent with the Rules and Orders of 
the House. 

Mason O’GORMAN: Well, Sir, I 
wish to ask you, whether I have the 
privilege of asking the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to take, and, 
if so, what, notice of the conduct of the 
Duke of Marlborough, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, in any case ? 

No reply being given, 

Masor O’GORMAN: Then, Sir, I 
rv repeat my Question on another 

ay. 





HIGHWAY ACT, 18783—CLAUSE 16. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, If it is true that the 
Law Officers of the Crown have decided 
that an application under Clause 16 of the 
Highway Act of last Session to dismain 
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a road must apply to the whole of the 
trust, and may not apply to any part of 
a trust unless such part shall have been 
specially described in the Local Act con- 
stituting the trust; ifit is the opinion of 
the Law Officers of the Crown that the 
second paragraph of Clause 16, begin- 
ning ‘Subject as aforesaid,” applies 
only to main roads which have been dis- 
turnpiked since the passing of the Act or 
have been adopted under Clause 15 and 
not to roads which have been disturn- 
piked between the 31st of December 
1870 and the passing of the Act ; and, if 
it is his intention to introduce a Bill 
amending the Act in these and other 
articulars ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, the 
Law Officers have given their opinion 
that a Provisional Order can only deal 
with an entire disturnpiked road, or a 
road separately described in the Local 
Act. They have not been consulted on 
the second point, as to which no doubt 
has been entertained by the Department 
—namely, that the Les ago in ques- 
tion applies only to roads disturnpiked 
since the passing of the Act, or to such 
as have been adopted under Section 15. 
I have no intention, as at present ad- 
vised, to amend the law in these par- 
ticulars. Although it might have been 
convenient in some cases to have power 
to deal with parts of the disturnpiked 
roads mentioned in Section 13, it must 
be remembered that these roads have 
been exceptionally treated in their en- 
tirety since the year 1870. No doubt, 
it may be needful to amend the Act of 
last Session when we have had more 
experience of its working, and I have in 
contemplation a consolidation of the 
Highway Acts generally which may 
afford the opportunity. 


NOXIOUS VAPOURS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount NEWPORT asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to introduce any measure, 
during the present Session, to deal with 
the great and growing nuisance in cer- 
tain districts arising from smoke and 
other noxious vapours ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he had a measure prepared on the 
subject and hoped to be able before long 
to submit it to the House. 
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TURKEY— PAPERS AND CORRESPON- 
DENCE.—QUESTION. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government is in 
possession of any Reports or Papers on 
the subject of the transactions relating 
to the suppression of the insurrection in 
Macedonia; and, if so, when such Re- 
ports or Papers will be presented to the 
House; and, whether it is intended to 
present any further Papers relating to 
Turkey down to a later date than those 
recently published, and the latest of 
which bears date September 30th 1878? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, in reply to both 
interrogatories of the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford, I have to state that 
further Papers relating to Turkey, which 
will include reports on the Macedonian 
insurrection, are being prepared as 
rapidly as possible, and will be distri- 
buted shortly. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
THE REINFORCEMENTS—CATHOLIC 
CHAPLAINS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he has 
already arranged that Catholic Chaplains 
should accompany the reinforcements for 
the Cape; if not, whether he will take 
the necessary steps in order that the 
Catholic officers and soldiers shall not 
be left without the assistance of minis- 
ters of their religion ? 

CotoneL STANLEY: Sir, we are 
sending out one Roman Catholic chap- 
lain to the Forces, and Lord Chelmsford 
has already engaged the services of a 
priest who is at the Cape at the present 
time. 


ARMY—LONGFORD BARRACKS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether the de- 
tachment of Infantry which he promised 
last year should be sent to occupy Long- 
ford Barracks after the drill season was 
over, has ever been sent; if not, whether 
he has any objection now to take the 
necessary steps to have it sent ? 

Ootonet STANLEY: Sir, when the 
promise was given by my hon. Friend 
the Financial Secretary, on the part of 
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the War Office, that a detachment 
should be sent to occupy Longford Bar- 
racks, the qualification was given “ that 
if it were possible.”’ At the time the dis- 
tribution of troops being rather low in 
Treland, and still continuing so, it has 
been found impossible to comply with 
the wish of the hon. Gentleman; but I 
must add that the Government has not 
lost sight of the application. 


TURKEY—FINANCE.— QUESTION. 


Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther ‘“‘the gentleman well versed in ac- 
counts,” whom Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has deputed ‘‘to make inquiries 
into the real condition of Turkish 
Finance,’ has made any Report to Her 
Majesty’s Government ; whether, if so, 
there will be any objection to lay the 
Report upon the Table; and, whether 
the statement made by Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that no “‘ financial en- 
gagements’’ in respect to loans to Tur- 
key ‘‘will be entered into without the 
previous sanction of Parliament,’’ may 
be understood to involve that, without 
such previous sanction, there shall be no 
engagement taken for the appointment 
by Her Majesty’s Government of any 
Commissioner to be entrusted with the 
collection of or control over Duties or 
Taxes to serve as a guarantee in respect 
of moneys to be advanced to the Turkish 
Government, such as appear to be con- 
templated in the financial scheme of the 
Marquis de Tocqueville ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, despatches have been re- 
ceived from Mr. Harrison, the gentle- 
man to whom I referred, which treat of 
the financial accounts of Turkey; but he 
has not yet been able to forward the 
complete Report which he was sent out 
specially to make. With regard to the 
second part of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion, the answers which I gave before 
the adjournment for the Christmas 
holidays with respect to financial en- 
gagements do not refer to such a case as 
that which he now mentions. They re- 


fer to questions of possible engagements 
with regard to loans to be made to 
Turkey. As to the scheme to which the 
hon. Gentleman alludes, the Question is 
one which has only just arisen, and the 
Government has not yet had time to 
consider it. 
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CRIMINAL LAW — CASE OF JOHN 
NOLAN.—QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the Commission appointed by 
him to inquire into the case of John 
Nolan, who died in Clerkenwell Prison, 
and on whom an inquest was held, in 
which the jury returned the following 
verdict, 

‘‘' That the said John Nolan died of conges- 
tion of the lungs, and that death was accele- 
rated by excessive and repeated punishments, 
on bread and water, ordered by the governor 
and sanctioned by the medical officer. The jury 
are further of opinion that it is impossible for 
the medical officer to attend to his duties at the 
Prison without being resident. The jury are 
also of opinion that all kinds of repeated punish- 
ment should only be administered under the 
supervision of the visiting committee,” 
has yet made a report ; and, if not, how 
soon it may be expected, and whether 
he will lay it upon the Table of the 
House, and have it printed and circu- 
lated among Members ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the Report of the inquiry insti- 
tuted into the case of that man, who 
died in Clerkenwell Prison, was received 
a week or 10 days ago, and if the hon. 
Member moved for it, it would be given 
as an unopposed Return. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY inquired 
whether the evidence was included ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: No. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — THE 
EDUCATION CODE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLIS asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
the Government will consider the expe- 
diency of redrafting the Education Code, 
which under the various titles of ‘‘ Re- 
vised Code” and ‘‘ New Code ” has now 
existed for eighteen years, during which 
time a large number of Articles have 
been wholly or partially cancelled or 
modified, by which process the Code had 
been rendered rather complicated and 
incomprehensibie ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the Code is no doubt complicated ; but 
this is due more, I think, to the some- 
what complex contingencies under which 
deductions are made from the annual 
grants, rather than to want of arrange- 
ment or clearness of expression. No 
doubt, it could, however, be put, if we 
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started entirely afresh, in a more suc- 
cinct form. On the other hand, the 
school managers and teachers are well 
acquainted with the present form of the 
Code, although the conditions embodied 
in it are not sufficiently stereotyped to 
enable them to instantaneously recognize 
them if presented in an entirely new 
shape. All the printed Returns now in 
use both by the managers as well as the 
Department would have to be altered. 
On the whole, I think inconvenience 
rather than advantage would result from 
the sudden adoption of my hon. Friend’s 
suggestion, though, in the annual revi- 
sion of the Code, no opportunity will 
be lost by the Education Department 
in improving both its form and phraseo- 


logy. 


TRAFFIC REGULATIONS ON THE 
THAMES—THE OFFICIAL COMMITTEE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, When he anti- 
cipates being able to place upon the 
Table of the House the final Evidence 
and Report of the departmental Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade relative to 
the Rule of the Road in the navigation 
of the River Thames ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, the official 
Committee which I appointed to con- 
sider the traffic regulations of the River 
Thames have been constantly engaged 
upon the subject for the last four months. 
They have found it absolutely necessary, 
owing to the importance and difficulty 
of the subject, both to seek and to ac- 
cept a large amount of evidence. All 
due despatch has been used, but I fear 
it will be impossible for the Report and 
additional evidence to be presented for 
some weeks without materially interfer- 
ing with the advantage which I hope 
we shall derive from the investigations 
of this able Committee. I can, how- 
ever, assure the hon. Gentleman that no 
time has been, or will be, lost in the 
matter. 


RIVERS CONSERVANCY BILL. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 


the proposed Rivers Conservancy Bill is 
to apply to Scotland ? 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, the 
Bill prepared under instructions from 
the Local Government Office has been 
designed as applicable to England and 
Wales only. Iam unable to say, with- 
out consulting the Lord Advocate, whe- 
ther its provisions can be made applicable 
to Scotland. 


EGYPT—DISTURBANCES AT CAIRO. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the Government had received any official 
communication with regard to the state- 
ment in the newspapers of to-day that 
disturbances had occurred at Cairo, that 
Nubar Pasha had been compelled to 
resign, and that Mr. Rivers Wilson had 
sent in his resignation ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Government have re- 
ceived a communication on this subject, 
which is substantially the same as that 
which has already appeared in the news- 
papers, with regard both to the dis- 
turbances at Cairo and the resignation 
or dismissal of Nubar Pasha. We have, 
however, received no information to 
show that Mr. Rivers Wilson has ten- 
dered his resignation. 


VACCINATION ACTS—CASE OF JOSEPH 
ABEL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whether 
he is aware that Joseph Abel of Faring- 
don, Berks, after being convicted twenty- 
five times, and subjected to costs and fines 
amounting to £35 17s. 6d. for refusing 
to have his children vaccinated, has been 
served with fresh summonses for the 
same offence; and, whether he will apply 
to Parliament for power to control such 
proceedings ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, I have 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
figures given by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Question, and I have heard 
recently from Mr. Abel that a fresh 
summons has been issued against him. 
My opinion, speaking generally, of the 
impolicy of too frequent prosecutions 
has been often stated, and I need not 
repeat it; but I must say that the guar- 
dians, in the course which they pursue, 
are exercising a discretion with which 


the law intrusts them. I have no inten- 
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tion of proposing to ask Parliament for 
powers to enable me to interfere in such 
cases, nor, were I otherwise minded, 
does the experience of the debate and 
division of last Session lead me to sup- 
pose that the House would be willing to 
concede any such powers. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR. 
QUESTION. 


Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have received any further 
information from Natal since last week 
in confirmation or otherwise of the state- 
ments which have appeared in the news- 
papers this afternoon ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, I understand that the intelligence 
which has appeared in the newspapers 
this evening was telegraphed from Ma- 
deira, to which place it had been brought 
by the steamer Asiatic, which was timed 
to leave the Cape the day after the 
Dunrobin Castle, which brought the first 
news Of the disaster. We have as yet re- 
ceived no telegram from the Asiatic at 
the Colonial Office; but, of course, it is 
possible that one may arrive this even- 
ing; and I need scarcely say that I shall 
at the earliest possible moment commu- 
nicate to the House that or any other 
intelligence I may receive. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS— 
THE ARMY AND NAVY ESTIMATES. 
QUESTIONS. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I think, Sir, it would be for the conve- 
nience of the House if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would state what Busi- 
ness will be taken on Monday next, 
because it is at present doubtful whe- 
ther the Navy or Army Estimates will 
be taken on that day? I may also 
observe that the Navy Estimates are 
not yet in the hands of hon. Members. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, we propose to take the 
Army Estimates on Monday. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : It would also be for 
the convenience of hon. Members if the 
First Lord of the Admiralty would state 
when the Navy Estimates will be laid 
upon the Table ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, I expect 
that they will be laid upon the Table 
this week. 
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LONDON BANKRUPTCY COURT—EX- 
CLUSION OF REPORTERS.—QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If it is true that during the 
examination in the London Bankruptcy 
Court of James Morton, the largest 
debtor to the City of Glasgow Bank, re- 
porters were excluded; and, if he can 
explain why that portion of the investi- 
gation of a great public scandal, being 
conducted in England, is withheld from 
the public ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer): Sir, during the exami- 
nation of Mr. James Morton, reporters 
can hardly be said to have been ex- 
cluded, for no reporters applied for ad- 
mission. If representatives of the 
Press had, however, asked to be allowed 
to be present at the proceedings, their 
request would not have been granted. 
Mr. Morton was before the Bankruptcy 
Court asa bankrupt, and not in his cha- 
racter of debtor to the Glasgow Bank. 
The examination was not the public 
examination which takes place after the 
bankrupt’s statement of affairs has been 
filed, but a private examination, ap- 
pointed by the Court upon the applica- 
tion of the trustee, and resorted to for 
the purpose of interrogating the bank- 
rupt as to the disposal of his estate and 
effects. Atsuch an examination no re- 
porters are allowed to be present, except 
the authorized shorthand writer, who 
takes notes for use in the bankruptcy 
proceedings and not for publication. I 
may point out to the hon. Gentleman 
that if the evidence taken atsuch private 
examinations were allowed to be pub- 
lished, the whole object of the examina- 
tion would frequently be frustrated. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o oo — 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


RESOLUTION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to the 
First Resolution, as amended [17th 
February], 

‘‘That, whenever the Committee of Supply 


appointed for the consideration of the o 
Army, Navy, and Civil Service Estimates 
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stands as the first Order of the Day on a Mon- 
day, Mr. Speaker shall leave the Chair without 
putting any question.” 


And which Amendment was, 

After the word “ Monday,’’ to insert the 
words “and the Motion be made, That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” —(Mr. Beres- 
Jord Hope.) 

Question again proposed, 
those words be there inserted.” 


“¢ That 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
he proposed to withdraw his Amendment. 
m WILLIAM HAROOURT, in view 
of the numerous Amendments of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Resolutions, of 
which Notice had been given, suggested 
that time would be saved if some agree- 
ment were entered into with respect to 
them. He supported the proposal of 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington), that greater latitude of 
discussion should be allowed on the Re- 
port of Supply. In 1864 a Question was 
put to the Speaker on the subject of the 
limit of discussion to be allowed on the 
Report of Supply. According to the 
ruling of the Speaker, the right of dis- 
cussion was as large and as open on 
Report of Supply as it was on going 
into Committee of Supply. If this 
really were so, it was plain that any 
Member could bring forward any sub- 
ject of debate on the stage of the Re- 
port of Supply. Again, in 1857, his 
right hon. Friend who now represented 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) intended to 
bring forward on the Navy Estimates a 
Resolution relating to the general Ex- 
penditure of the Government; but when 
his right hon. Friend was engaged in 
conversation with Lord John Russell, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty was 
adroit enough to slip into Committee of 
Supply, and the opportunity was lost. 
The consequence was that his right hon. 
Friend brought forward his Motion on 
the Report of Supply, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was not confined to the 
particular Votes. If, by the general 
assent of the House or otherwise, a 
general Rule was laid down on this 
point, no doubt a great part of the diffi- 
culty might be removed, inasmuch as no 
Member would be deprived of the Con- 
stitutional right of bringing on griev- 
ances before Supply was voted. 
there was a tendency on the part of the 





Government to draw the strings tighter, 
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that was all the more reason why Mem- 
bers should not relinquish the privileges 
they now possessed. If the Rule pro- 
posed by the Government were adopted 
without modifications, what would hap- 

en? The Government would have got 
Mondays, when no grievances could be 
brought forward at all, and there would 
be nothing to prevent the practice 
growing up of passing all the Estimates 
on Mondays. Thus all the money might 
be voted without grievances being 
brought forward. Certainly that was 
not an arrangement which the House 
could contemplate with satisfaction. He 
was one of those old-fashioned persons 
who thought it was not a good thing to 
part with Constitutional principles in 
order to get rid of small inconveniences. 
It was like a man burning his house 
down to warm his hands. What was 
the object held forth in order to induce 
the House to adopt this change? It 
was said that if the House went into 
Committee of the House at once it would 
have more time to discuss the details of 
the Estimates. He believed that this 
was a very great delusion. The time 
most uselessly spent in this House was 
that which was devoted to the discussion 
of the details of the Estimates. In the 
time of Joseph Hume, when the old 
system of jobbery and sinecures pre- 
vailed, good might be effected by at- 
tacking the Estimates in detail; but at 
the present day the only successful way 
to reduce the Estimates was by rais- 
ing questions of principle, which were 
usually brought forward on the Question 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do leave the Chair.” 
It was frequently objected out-of-doors 
that Parliament talked too much; but, 
as Lord Beaconsfield once observed, 
‘Parliament’ meant an Assembly that 
was engaged in talk; and it was the 
discussion of matters of this kind which 
ripened public opinion, and which pre- 
pared the mind of the Government for 
carrying into effect the objects pointed 
at in those discussions. The privilege 
of bringing on grievances before Supply 
had been a valuable safeguard in former 
times, and he thought it was so now ; 
and he knew of no circumstances which 
could induce him to think that the 
House of Commons would do well to 
enlarge the powers of the Executive 
Government at the expense of the autho- 
rity of Parliament. No doubt the 
House found itself confronted with 
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many difficulties. The Government, as 
far as he could see, had offered no solu- 
tion of one of these. At present the 
state of the Notice Paper was such that 
when a subject of great importance 
arose there was no means of bringing it 
before the House, except by the irregu- 
lar method of a Motion for adjourn- 
ment. This was a matter to which he 
thought the attention of the Govern- 
ment might well have been directed. 
If this Resolution were carried in its 
present form, and if the Government 
endeavoured to force on their Estimates 
on successive Mondays, there would 
probably be great delay in the discus- 
sion of them for the purpose of com- 
pelling the Government to propose the 
Estimates on those days on which gene- 
ral discussions could be raised on the 
Motion for going into Committee. Thus 
the Government would not save time, 
but waste time. Moreover, it was quite 
certain that many questions would be 
brought forward irregularly on Motions 
for adjournment. The immediate effect 
of shutting one door to discussion would 
be to open another. This was not a 
Party question, nor was he at all con- 
cerned in supporting the precedent of 
1872. It was nota very binding prece- 
dent, for it was seven years since it was 
established, and it had been followed 
only in three. That did not look as if 
the House considered it a very good 
precedent in itself. But once a step of 
this kind was taken, it was made a pre- 
cedent for taking another. Thus the 
precedent of 1872 was made use of for 
the present purpose. The power to 
state grievances was said to involve a 
great Constitutional principle. For his 
own part, he could not understand a 
great Constitutional principle which 
was to apply on Thursday, but not on 
Monday. This was a question which 
affected both Parties alike ; it was a 
opera of majorities and minorities. 

minority cught so to act as if it would 
one day become a majority, and a ma- 
jority as if it would one day become a 
minority. But if they threw all the 
power into the hands of the Government 
they would deprive the minority of its 
legitimate right of discussion. The 
Government had a very powerful arm in 
their majority. The minority had also 
avery powerful arm in their right to 
object to the policy of the Government ; 
but that was a power which the Go- 
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vernment sought very seriously to limit. 
The course of a river was according to 
the nature of the country through which 
it flowed; and if it were sought to dam 
it up, one never knew the amount of 
mischief which might result. A friend 
of his bought an estate in Scotland, and 
there was a stream upon it which he 
endeavoured to control. He dammed it 
up, but it overflowed its banks and 
caused a good deal of mischief, so that 
at last his friend said, in the bitterness 
of his heart, that there were only two 
things he had never been able to ma- 
nage, and they were a Highland stream 
andawoman. He (Sir William Har- 
court) ventured to suggest to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that there was 
another thing as difficult to bank up, 
and that was the House of Commons. 
The Government. he held, would have 
done better if it had left this alone. It 
was quite impossible that a matter of 
this kind could be satisfactorily settled 
merely by a majority. They could de- 
part from the ancient Rules of the 
House only by general consent. The 
proposition of his noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Hartington) that Members 
should be allowed to discuss grievances 
on Report of Supply would go far to 
reconcile the House to the alterations 
proposed by the Government. But if 
there were to be no statement of griev- 
ances, either on going into Committee 
of Supply or on the Report, they would 
be embarking on a very dangerous 
course. 

Mr. GORST complained that the 
Resolution was intended to put down, 
not obstruction, but criticism. Nothing 
was more salutary for Public Depart- 
ments than to have their acts freely 
criticized; and to make Motions on 
going into Committee of Supply was 
the only way by which private Members 
could secure the opportunity of criti- 
cizing the proceedings of any Adminis- 
tration. Ifthe Government were afraid 
of discussion of a grievance introduced 
by a private Member, they had recourse 
to the expedient of a “‘ count out ;” and 
now they made an attempt, by taking 
advantage of the outcry raised against 
obstruction, to pass a Resolution which 
would put down criticism. We were 
going through exactly the same phase 
as they were going through at Berlin. 
The disease in London was in a milder 
form. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Sir William Harcourt 
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could not bring in a gagging Act and 
play the part of Prince Bismarck on a 
large scale, so he was playing it ona 
minor scale, and had brought in a 
gagging Resolution. It had been said 
that Ministers in charge of the Estimates 
found it impossible to make their State- 
ments except at very late and inconve- 
nient hours, owing to the multitude of 
questions brought forward on going into 
Committee of Supply. But last year 
the First Lord of the Admiralty made 
his Statement at half-past 5, while the 
Speaker was in the Chair, and other 
Ministers could do the same if they 
chose. He was quite aware that the 
privilege of bringing forward griey- 
ances on the Motion for going into 
Committee of Supply might be abused ; 
but he thought the House might rely 
upon the influence of public opinion and 
a man’s regard for his own reputation 
to prevent the discussion of grievances 
of a frivolous nature. If this Resolu- 
tion were passed it would lower the 
character of the House. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he was one of 
those Members who had been taken 
somewhat by surprise at the precipitate 
manner in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had submitted those Resolu- 
tions. He was not a Member of the 
Select Committee that sat last Session, 
and he had not an opportunity of seeing 
the Motion that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had put on the Paper until 
Saturday morning. Since then, how- 
ever, he had closely followed the discus- 
sion on Monday night, had studied the 
Report of the Committee, and looked 
through the evidence they took. He 
gave it as his opinion that the Govern- 
ment would not succeed in accomplish- 
ing what they wanted by the changes 
that were now proposed. Of course, it 
was only an opinion ; but his deliberate 
judgment was that the Ministers would 
lose as much time in discussing the Re- 
solutions as they would gain during the 
Session, even if they were eventually 
carried and put in force. It behoved 
Members of Parliament to guard with 
incessant watchfulness and constant 
jealousy the Rules under which their 
proceedings were conducted. These 
Parliamentary laws were conceived in 
the interests of free discussion, and 
framed for the purpose of securing the 
right of minorities. Many of them 
were memorials of interesting and impor- 
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tant historical struggles. They formed 
a register of successful encounters be- 
tween representative and arbitrary 
authority. The House of Commons, 
therefore, would do wisely in opposing 
the slightest encroachment upon hardly 
fought for and dearly cherished privi- 
leges. With this general declaration he 
was willing to admit—as all men fami- 
liar with the House of Commons must 
admit—that great changes had taken 
place in the conditions under which the 
legislation of this country was carried 
on. The work of Parliament had not 
only increased, but its character had 
altogether altered. Formerly their de- 
bates were limited to discussing the best 
means by which the Revenue could be 
levied and expended, settling the rela- 
tions that had to exist between England 
and foreign States, and considering occa- 
sionally important Constitutional pro- 
blems. Then talking was confined to 
these topics. Now their legislation was 
far-reaching. It entered into the minute 
ramifications of commercial, civil, and 
social life. They had taken under their 
inspection schools and ships, factories 
and mines. They had covered the coun- 
try with a network of intricate sanitary 
regulations. These duties entailed a great 
increase of administration, and anincrease 
of administration broughtalargeramount 
of legislation. The administrative work 
of the Government in England had 
quadrupled during the last quarter of a 
century. In addition to that, the num- 
ber of men who took part in the discus- 
sions had gradually enlarged. Only 30 
or 40 Members in a Session spoke some 
years ago, now nine or 10 times that 
number engaged in their debates. All 
these circumstances pointed to the neces- 
sity of some change from time to time 
in the forms by which their work was 
guided. Another and more subtle, but 
still a potent influence was at work, 
which affected their doings. A few 
years ago the Members of the House of 
Commons consisted of sons and relatives 
of the aristocracy, country gentlemen, 
professional men, barristers, officers of 
the Army and Navy, and old and 
retired men of business. They might 
not have a uniformity of opinion ; but 
there existed amongst them a unifor- 
mity of manners, of feeling, and of 
custom. They were all drawn from the 
same social strata. They had now a more 
extended suffrage — enfranchising not 
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only the trading but the artizan classes 
—and this had slightly so far, but ulti- 
mately would largely, affect the compo- 
sition of the House. The new Members 
representing a more democratic section 
of the State had sentiments and feelings 
not altogether in common with other 
classes, and a great deal of the friction 
—political and personal—that they had 
experienced in recent Sessions had un- 
questionably been produced by the im- 
perfect mingling of these new elements. 
He admitted all this, and any reasonable 
proposal on the part of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to adapt the Rules of 
the House to the constantly shifting 
phases of Parliamentary life he had no 
objection to; but he would resist, stoutly 
and strenuously, any attempt to infringe 
upon the sacred privileges of English 
Parliamentary existence—the redress of 
grievances before the granting of Sup- 
plies. The Resolution proposed struck 
at the foundation of this principle. It 
was not a large concession that was 
asked, it was true. It only affected one 
day of the week ; but if it were granted, 
other and further demands would follow. 
The only course for the independent 
Members was to meet the proposition 
with uncompromising resistance at the 
start. It was no use their concealing 
from themselves the reason why these 
Rules were proposed. The Government 
thought the progress of Business had 
been interfered with by the active criti- 
cism of the Irish Members. What was 
called the obstruction of the Gentlemen 
who sat below the Gangway had discon- 
certed the Ministerial arrangements. 
These new Rules were framed for the 
purpose of weakening the power of re- 
sistance of the Gentlemen who sat around 
him. He begged to point out, however, 
that they aimed at a matter that really 
they had no grounds of complaint with. 
The obstruction—if such was to be the 
word used—applied to Votes in Com- 
mittee; but there was no attempt to alter 
the power of resistance there. What 
the Chiieniiee of the Exchequer pro- 
posed to do was to prevent Members 
raising discussions on principles of policy 
before the money was granted. So far 
as he was concerned, he would say that 
whatever might be the result, he would 
never vote for any infringement of that 
law. He thought the very moderate 
Amendment that had been suggested by 
the noble Lord the Leader of the Oppo- 
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sition might be accepted, and with that 
the Government ought to be content. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, there was one view of the subject 
which had not, he thought, been fairly 
laid before the House. The point at 
issue was not, as had been put by 
the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen), whether there should or should 
not be free discussion, but whether dis- 
cussion should be controlled by legiti- 
mate Rules ; because, if the argument of 
his hon. Friend who had just spoken 
were carried to its logical conclusion, 
the House must go back to the time 
when on the presentation of every Peti- 
tion a speech might be made. If they 
were not to have Rules, their discussions 
would not be free but simply unruly 
and disorderly. Why was a Committee 
appointed last year? Why, because a 
revision of the Rules was felt to be 
necessary. In supporting some change, 
he did not do so in order that the Go- 
vernment might have more power, but 
in order that their discussions might be 
properly regulated. He had listened, 
he might add, with the greatest re- 
spect and attention to the observations 
which had fallen from his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt), who seemed to 
argue that on the Report of Supply there 
should be some such latitude of discussion 
as in the case of the Appropriation Act. 
There was much, he thought, to be said 
in favour of that proposition, and it 
might be made the basis of a compro- 
mise with general consent. But when 
his hon. and learned Friend went on to 
speak of the undesirability of altering 
Constitutional principles in order to get 
rid of certain inconveniences, he appeared 
to regard those inconveniences hardly 
in the light in which they were viewed 
by public opinion. Hon. Members did 
not possess those privileges with which 
they seemed so loth to part in order 
that they might be individually exalted, 
but as trustees for the people who sent 
them to Parliament, in order that they 
might be protected in the discharge of 
their duties, and in the due transaction 
of the business of the people. The mo- 
ment, therefore, that they began to look 
upon them from a merely personal point 
of view and availed themselves of them 
to obstruct the progress of Business, 
then they became really not in the true 
sense of the word sticklers for privilege, 
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but men whose action tended to imperil 
it, because they would make ‘‘ privilege” 
unpopular in the country, and people 
out-of-doors would begin to ask them- 
selves the natural and pertinent ques- 
tion, for what reason was it that these 
privileges had been given to Members 
of the House of Commons? There were 
many good things in the world, excellent 
in their use, but which became most 
mischievous in their abuse. For in- 
stance, Constitutional liberty was a 
thing of priceless value; but when it 
degenerated into unfettered licence, it 
might come to work as much eyil 
against the welfare of a community as 
the worst form of despotism. So it was 
with the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons, with regard to which, if they 
were made use of for the purpose of im- 
peding the Public Business, the ques- 
tion would be asked why hon. Members 
possessed them, or whether they ought 
to possess them in the same degree as 
at present? His hon. and learned Friend 
had pointed out that if the Rule under 
discussion were adopted the Govern- 


‘ment might run through all the Esti- 


mates on a Monday, and that that 
might turn out to be a great evil. In 
that case, said his hon. and learned 
Friend, Members would resort to all 
kinds of expedients to bring forward 
their grievances, and would harass the 
Government in order to oblige them to 
place Estimates on the Paper on other 
days than Monday in order to effect this 
object. But did not this argument of 
his hon. and learned Friend answer 
itself? The moment the Government 
sought to take undue advantage of this 
Rule, the consequences pointed out might 
ensue. But knowing that this would be 
the case, the Government, he felt sure, 
would take very good care not to abuse 
this Rule, and only to employ it for its 
legitimate purpose of facilitating the 
due transaction of the Business of the 
House. If ever they attempted to take 
any advantage of the House, they would 
find the public opinion too strong for 
them. He would not go into the ques- 
tion as to whether the custom of moving 
Amendments on going into Supply was 
an old one or not, though his hon. and 
learned Friend had no doubt been correct 
in stating that the custom began about 
the year 1811. The present proposed 
alteration was brought forward not on 
the mere Motion of the Government, 
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but as the result of many Parliamen- 
tary Committees. No fewer than three 
Speakers of the House, as well as 
many other eminent personages, had 
agreed in stating that of late years the 
enormous increase in the number of 
irrelevant Amendments moved on the 
House going into Supply, not by one 
individual or one body of individual alone, 
but by all sections of the House, was such 
as greatly to impede the Public Business 
and to necessitate alteration. He hoped 
the House would in some form or other 
pass the Rule, because he believed it 
would tend not to impair, but to pre- 
serve, the privileges of the House. His 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) had made the offer of a con- 
cession; and he thought it would be 
well for all parties if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could see his way to its 
acceptance. But, in any case, it was 
not creditable to waste time in discussing 
a matter so easily understood; and he 
hoped they would show that they were 
really a business House, by permitting 
in some shape or another a settlement of 
this question. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: The hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) rests his hopes of regulating the 
Business of the House upon the support 
of public opinion ; but he must be aware 
that there is a section who have upon 
this subject openly defied the public 
opinion of the House during the last 
three Sessions. The Committee upstairs 
was bound to take that fact into its con- 
sideration, because it was appointed with 
reference to the continuance of that 
system of obstruction. I wish to recall 
to the attention of the House that this 
is not a new subject. The hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt) adverted to the precedent of 
1857; but he must remember that in 
1861 there was a Committee of Public 
Business, presided over by Sir James 
Graham, because the discussions of the 
House had become frivolous, multi- 
farious, and irrelevant. He has totally 
omitted to mention that the effect of the 
recommendations of that Committee was 
that Friday was appointed for such dis- 
cussions as he desires to promote, and 
that the Government were enjoined to 
~ Supply for Friday, in order that 

on. Members of this House might have 
an opportunity of bringing forward for 
its consideration whatever subjects they 
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wished. That arrangement was made 
subsequent to the precedent of 1857, to 
which the hon. and learned Member has 
referred. The real fact of the case is—as 
anyone who will read the Evidence may 
see—-that the House of Commons felt that 
its character, its weight in the country, its 
position as an Estate of the Realm, was 
being imperilled by the introduction of 
these multifarious subjects of debate. 
Another opportunity had been given to 
hon. Members for obtaining information 
when the whole system of Questions, with 
which our Sittings commence, was inau- 
gurated in 1861. The whole tendency of 
the arrangements in this House has been 
in favour of giving increased opportuni- 
ties for discussion to the non- official Mem- 
bers of this House; until we have come 
to such an abuse of that privilege—we 
have seen these facilities so much taken 
advantage of—that the character of this 
House as a Legislative Assembly is 
again endangered. When the Com- 
mittee of the last Session made a re- 
commendation that the Government 
should have Monday evening for Supply 
without any discussion or your, Sir, 
leaving the Chair, they proposed that the 
same restriction should be placed against 
discussion on the House going into Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The right 
hon. Member for Chester (Mr. Dodson) 
thought, and I agreed with him, that that 
would be placing Monday at the disposai 
of the Government to too great an extent; 
and I am glad that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have given up the proposal to 
bar general discussion before going into 
Committee of Ways and Means on Mon- 
days. My own belief is that this House 
is endangering its position in the eyes 
of the country by undue discussion 
upon minor and multifarious subjects. 
I have heard from persons out-of-doors, 
over and over again, that unless the 
House of Commons succeeds in putting 
down the system of obstruction, to which 
it was subject for three successive Ses- 
sions, it would fall in the estimation of 
the country, and that the other Estates 
of the Realm would be invested with 
undue power. I ask Members of this 
House, do they wish to hand over their 
real power of legislation to the House of 
Lords, or do they wish to see it mono- 
polized by the Crown? If the House 
of Commons intends to retain its position 
as the most powerful element in the 
Constitution, it must convince public 
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opinion by regulating, limiting, control- 
ling, and elevating its debates—that it 
merits the great trust which has hitherto 
been reposed in it. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY submitted 
that the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire’s (Mr. Newdegate’s) argu- 
ment was not consistent with the facts 
of the case. The Resolution did not 
touch anything in the shape of obstruc- 
tion, such as had been alleged against 
hon. Members on that side of the 
House; and he thought it unfortunate 
that the hon. Gentleman should have 
entered upon an irritating topic, which 
was better kept out of the way until the 
time came when it must be discussed, 
which would be when the second Resolu- 
tion was placed before them. He ven- 
tured to assert that no peculiar obstruction 
had been offered by Irish Members on 
Motions for going into Committee of 
Supply. This Resolution was directed 
to that; and, as the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire had stated, it had 
been under the consideration of the 
House for years before several of his 
hon. Friends around him, and against 
whom the charge of obstruction was 
levelled, entered the House at all. The 
matter was one which, in his opinion, 
ought to be approached very quietly 
and very seriously. There were few 
hon. Members who would not admit 
that there was great inconvenience 
caused by a Minister being kept waiting 
night after night to introduce the sub- 
ject of Supply. And when he did ob- 
tain an opportunity of bringing forward 
the subject, his statements were fre- 
quently made to very small and dead 
Houses in consequence of the discus- 
sions that had preceded them. Could 
not that evil be met without abrogating 
the real privileges of the House of Com- 
mons? He believed that it could well 
be done. The proposition, moreover, 
before the House was not the original 
proposition of the Government. The 
Government asked much more than 
it was prepared now to take; and, 
while looking at that which they in- 
sisted on, they could not forget that 
what they did originally ask would 
seriously, in the opinion of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire, have 
crippled the privileges of the House. 
For his own part, speaking as an indivi- 
dual Member, he thought that if the 
Government would accept the proposal 
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to permit discussion on the Report of 
Supply, it would go a long way to meet 
the objections felt by many Members to 
the Resolution. But if that concession 
were made, it must be done thoroughly, 
and the Report must not be taken, as it 
was taken now, at a very late hour of the 
night. It must be taken as part of the 
Business of the House, and as regularly 
as possible. He was far from believing 
that hon. Members should give up any 
of their privileges with respect to the 
introduction of all manner of personal 
questions and grievances of the people 
in going intoSupply. On the contrary, 
he thought that there never was a time 
in the history of this country when it 
was so necessary for the House of Com- 
mons to preserve that power. Centrali- 
zation was going on in every direction, 
and year by year the House was giving 
up its privileges to right hon. Gentle- 
men, the Representatives of Depart- 
ments. Only last Session they gave up 
the management of prisons to the Home 
Secretary. That right hon. Gentleman 
knew very well that throughout the 
country there had been very disagree- 
able and painful discussions as to what 
had taken place in that direction. 
Having deprived the country of that 
important part of the administration, 
were they going to shut the mouth of 
the House of Commons and prevent 
hon. Members from bringing forward 
grievances in connection with that sub- 
ject? At the present moment, if anyone 
went into the prisons of the country, he 
would see an army of warders bearing 
the effigy of the Royal Crown. This 
was something perfectly new in the 
country, and being so, it was not whole- 
some to make such a change. It was 
not desirable that the Crown should be 
brought into direct connection with the 
administration of prisons and every other 
part of the usual system of the country. 
But that was the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and he would ask hon. Members on 
the Opposition side of the House to con- 
sider that when they came to give their 
votes on this question. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sandwich 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) had been 
making use of some of his leisure time 
in reading Burke on the French Revo- 
lution, and had given the House an ad- 
mirable resumé of the principles of 
liberty and licence contrasted with each 





other. But the question before them 
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was neither that of liberty nor of 
licence; it was simply a practical ques- 
tion as to how the Business of the House 
should be carried on. And such a ques- 
tion should be debated quietly, and in a 
business-like manner. Suppose the 
Government obtained what it desired, 
and the House went into Committee of 
Supply on Monday, they would, he 
trusted, obtain from the Minister bring- 
ing forward the Estimate a more full 
account of the finances connected with 
his Department than they had been in 
the habit of receiving. But would they 
obtain a fuller discussion of the Estimates 
themselves by the adoption of this Reso- 
lution? Suppose Supply was moved by a 
Minister at half-past 5 o’clock, and at 7 
o’clock, when the discussion of the Esti- 
mates came on, where would the House 
of Commons be? Would 10 Members 
remain in the House during the time 
they were in the habit of taking for 
dinner? If Supply were brought on 
at 5 o’clock, he believed there would 
be a smaller discussion of the Estimates 
than under the present system, so that 
he was not clear in his own mind 
that the professed object of the Govern- 
ment—namely, to obtain a fuller dis- 
cussion of individual matters of Sup- 
ply—would be obtained by this mea- 
sure. Moreover, if the privileges of 
hon. Members were curtailed, those who 
felt themselves aggrieved would avail 
themselves of every opportunity left to 
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was put on the Paper to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject before 
going into Committee of Supply. The 
Motion was postponed several times 
while negotiations were going on, but 
was not removed until such pressure 
was brought to bear by the Prime 
Minister himself that the grievance was 
redressed. The Motion was, therefore, 
never brought forward at all. If pri- 
vate Members were deprived of the 
opportunity of bringing forward griev- 
ances of the people, subjects of the 
Crown would be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of redress from the fear of Mini- 
sters when they were in the wrong. 
The House was gradually giving up 
everything to the Government of this 
country, and was gradually abrogating, 
as it seemed to him, that Constitution 
by means of which they had grown into 
a great and free people. He had read 
the other day that in Burmah the Con- 
stitution was abrogated by the King, 
who was stated to be an amiable young 
man, only at times he had a disagree- 
able habit of pricking with his spear 
anybody he disliked. He feared that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
like the King of Burmah, for he wished 
to prick some of his (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry’s) own Friends with his spear ; 
but, in doing so, he forgot that he 
was abrogating the Constitution of 
this country. The subject would cer- 
tainly not be easily disposed of, un- 








them to the uttermost. For his own 
part, he could wish some compromise 
were made by the Government, such as 
that proposed by the noble Lord the 
Leader of the Opposition, accompanied 
by a promise to take the Report of 
Supply at an early period of the even- 
ing. If that were not done, he should 
feel it his duty to move the adjournment 
of the House on frequent occasions when 
not prohibited by the Rules of debate. 
There was another consideration de- 
serving attention. The very fact that 
grievances could be brought forward 
on the Motion for going into Committee 
of Supply frequently obtained their re- 
dress. He had seen grievances redressed 
without even their being brought for- 
ward at all. One noticeable case was 
that of a very cruel grievance perpe- 
trated by a right hon. Gentleman on 
this side of the House. His Colleagues 
disapproved of the action of the parti- 


less the Government would give hon. 
Members some compensation for de- 
priving them of the privilege of bring- 
ing on grievances before Supply. Surely, 
if the object of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were merely to get his Sup- 
ply taken in a proper and orderly man- 
ner, without interfering with the privi- 
leges of the House of Commons, he 
should yield to the proposal of the noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition. 
The right hon. Gentleman could not be 
placed in a worse position by so doing, 
and would besides obtain the sym- 
pathy of many of those who might 
otherwise feel it their duty to oppose to 
the utmost a loss which they could not 
repair. The Rule could be tried during 
the present Session; and as all these 
matters were tentative and experi- 
mental, he trusted the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would see the wisdom 
of accepting the proposal made by the 
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strong minority on both sides of the 
House. 

Coroner ARBUTHNOT said, al- 
though he had a Notice of Motion on 
going into Supply on the Army Esti- 
mates, which would take precedence of 
all others, he was one of those who 
attached so much importance to the 
Estimates coming on and being ex- 
plained at a time when there was a full 
attendance that, even to his own loss, 
he should feel inclined to support the 
proposal of the Government. No doubt 
some assurance would be given that 
Supply would not be put down for every 
Monday night in the Session. A fur- 
ther assurance might be given that the 
Government would not take more than 
one evening in the week for each class 
of Estimates. He hoped they would 
not agree to the proposal to have free 
discussion on the Appropriation Bill, 
which came on in the middle of August. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he could corroborate what had fallen 
from the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt), and 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst), with respect to 
the inutility of discussing in the House 
the details of the Army Estimates; for 
he could assure the House that by no 
class of persons were these discussions re- 
garded with more indifference—he might 
almost say with more ridicule—than by 
the officers of the Army. The part the 
officers looked upon with interest was 
the opening Statement of the Secretary 
of State for War, in which his military 
policy was stated. There they learnt 
all that it was important for them to 
know. Any subsequent discussion was 
generally maintained by a small class of 
crotchety persons, and was of no great 
interest to the Army. The carrying out 
of the suggestion that a printed paper 
explanatory of the Estimates should be 
supplied would be a great facility. He 
hoped some steps would be taken which 
would prevent waste of time. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
they had had several Committees on 
this subject, and he recollected especially 
that the right hon. Member for the 
University of London (Mr. Lowe) was 
Chairman of the Committee of 1872. 
The right hon. Gentleman began by 
proposing to that Committee that when 
Supply stood as the first Order of the 
Day, not only on Monday but also 
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on Thursday, the House should go at 
once into Committee of Supply with- 
out any discussion whatever. What 
happened? Another right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Disraeli) immediately said 
—‘No, that will not do. What we 
will do is this—we will give you Mon- 
day, and not Thursday.” The reply of 
the Committee to that was this—‘‘ No; 
we are not going to be ruled by the two 
front Benches.’’ The Committee then 
proceeded to discuss the subject, and the 
outcome of the whole was that the 
House adopted the Rule which gave 
power to Members to move grievances 
upon subjects relevant to the Estimates 
proposed upon Monday, and Monday 
only. He entirely disagreed with the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt), when he said 
that that was a bad Rule—that it did 
not work well. The hon. and learned 
Member had quoted strong authorities; 
but he had given none so strong as the 
Speaker’s. When the Speaker was 
asked whether the Rule of 1872-3 had 
worked well, he replied— 

“Tam bound to say that the balance of my 
opinion is in favour of adopting the Resolution 
of the House of 1872, and mainly upon the 
ground that that is a Resolution which has been 
tried and approved.” 


Now, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could not successfully deal with this 
question unless he obtained a consensus 
of opinion; and what he ventured to 
suggest was—let the right hon. Gentle- 
man try a solution in that direction. 
There were many proposals down on the 
Paper, and there were several pointed 
in this quarter; and he believed if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer reverted to 
that which had been tried with success 
he would be able to carry his point. No 
doubt, there was the objection that a 
Minister would not be able to make his 
Statement when he came down to the 
House ; but that was a minor considera- 
tion when the privileges of the House 
were concerned. He thought the House 
would maintain those privileges by 
adopting the Rule of 1872. 

Mr. RYLANDS wished, in the first 
place, to tell the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) that he could not treat this 
question as one between the present 
Government and the last. It was a 
most unreasonable argument to advance 
that because a particular Committee in 
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former years had recommended a Reso- 
lution which infringed the privileges of 
private Members, that was a sufficient 
authority for giving something up on 
the present occasion. What were Par- 
liamentary Committees in former years? 
They were so constituted that Members 
of the Government then existing, or 
right hon. Gentlemen who had been in 
the previous Government, or hon. Gen- 
tlemen who expected to be in the next 
Government, formed or controlled the 
majority of the Committee; and, of 
course, right hon. Gentlemen, under 
those circumstances, were very ready 
indeed to recommend Resolutions which 
they must have felt would be very con- 
venient to them in the administration of 
the affairs of the Government. He was 
delighted to hear his hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir William Harcourt) enforce 
the same views as he himself endea- 
voured to state on Monday—that this was 
not a time when the House should give 
up its power of controlling the Execu- 
tive. He (Mr. Rylands) said that when 
they were in the position of having 
sprung upon them new lines of policy, 
when they found the Government taking 
steps which involved the expenditure of 
large and almost untold sums of money, 
when they undertook to bind the coun- 
try to serious responsibilities without 
first giving Parliament an opportunity 
of being consulted, he said that this was 
a period when, of all others, hon. Gen- 
tlemen on his side of the House should 
resist every infringement of the rights 
of Parliament. But he might remind 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that the time 
might come when a Government might 
be seated upon that Bench who might 
exercise the power of the Executive in 
another direction, and in a manner which 
would be equally disagreeable to the 
Conservative Party, as the part the Go 

vernment had taken was distasteful to 
the Liberals. Hon. Gentlemen opposite’ 
must not suppose that the present Con- 
servative Government was going to last 
for ever, because it might not. last for 
many years; and, at all events, it was 
certain the time would come when, under 
the change which had taken place in 
the Constitution of this Kingdom, they 
would have a very strong element of 
democracy represented upon the Go- 
vernment Bench. They would, perhaps, 
have Members of the Government who 
would be disposed to make use of the 
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Executive power in a manner which 
would be disastrous to the country ; but 
now, at the bidding of the present Go- 
vernment, in which they had confidence, 
the House was asked to give up one of 
the most powerful weapons which, per- 
haps, the Conservatives might then wish 
to use. He thought it was the most 
dangerous thing in the world to trifle 
with the rights of Parliament, simply 
because there had been circumstances in 
the House which were described as ob- 
struction. The hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) had, he 
thought, without any justification, al- 
luded to the circumstances of the last 
and previous Sessions as a reason for 
the proceedings in connection with this 
Resolution. He (Mr. Rylands) disputed 
entirely that these circumstances had 
anything to do with the Resolution they 
were discussing at the present moment, 
because it was a Resolution which had 
been brought forward by previous Go- 
vernments, and discussed by previous 
Parliaments, before obstruction ever 
took place. But even if it were so, he 
warned the House not to allow a tempo- 
rary circumstance, which was probably 
not a lasting state of things, to induce 
them to change so materially the posi- 
tion in which private Members were 
placed in this House. His right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) said 
the way to preserve these privileges was 
to make proper use of them ; but he 
did not show how they were to make a 
proper use of their privileges by giving 
them up. If he properly interpreted the 
right hon. Member’s language, he meant 
to convey that novel idea. That was 
the policy of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he entered into an elaborate argu- 
ment to show how they were to preserve 
the privileges of the House ; and the con- 
clusion of that argument was that he 
would consent that these privileges 
should be withdrawn from them. He 
(Mr. Rylands) did not hesitate to say 
that if they accepted this Resolution as 
it stood, the result would be eminently 
unsatisfactory. He was not prepared to 
say that the power of proposing Motions 
on the Report of Supply would be a 
satisfactory solution ; but he would pre- 
fer that concession to having nothing at 
all. But he did not want to move from 
the present position of things, and he 
did hope that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, although he had a majority 
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at his back, would not press upon a re- 
luctant House, against the opinions of 
independent Members on both sides, a 
change of such a very violent character 
as that which was embraced in the Re- 
solution which had been laid upon the 
Table. If that Resolution were passed 
in its present form, he did not hesitate 
to say they would be driven into one or 
two positions. One would be that they 
would find they had lost, without any 
power of remedy, a great advantage 
which they had possessed; the other 
position would be that they should be 
casting about to see how, by straining 
the forms of the House, they could make 
up for that withdrawal of their privi- 
leges. The effect would be that they 
would seek some inconvenient and new 
method of bringing forward, under the 
attention of the House, questions which 
they considered of importance. He was 
quite sure that if they had not the 
power to raise questions of principle and 
policy upon going into Supply, it would 
be necessary, to a much greater extent 
than had hitherto been the case, to 
criticize the Estimates with the view of 
raising general questions of policy. 
That would be a very inconvenient mode 
of discussing the Estimates, which he 
hoped they would not be drawn into. 
Motions for the adjournment of the 
House would also be more frequent, 
and other means would be taken which, 
in aninconvenient manner, would serve 
the purpose of those who wished to 
question the policy of the Government. 
He would again express a hope that 
the Resolution would not be pressed in 
its present form, against the opinion 
of so many hon. Gentlemen on both sides 
of the House. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, the Resolu- 
tion before the House was aimed at ob- 
taining a better mode of conducting the 
Public Business; and though it was 
true that, owing to the skilful manner 
in which the Estimates were drawn, 
hon. Members had no difficulty in hit- 
ting upon items which they wished to 
have struck out, there could be no doubt 
that the House did more good by pre- 
venting objectionable items creeping 
into the Estimates than by striking 
them out after they had got there. 
Therefore, he thought it important that 
the power of Members to bring ques- 
tions forward on Supply should be re- 
tained; and he hoped the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer would be able to see his 
way to accepting the proposition of the 
noble Lord the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House must have seen 
that there was a willingness on the part 
of the majority of hon. Members to as- 
sist him in making progress with his 
Estimates; and he would, therefore, do 
well not to take any course likely to 
produce a feeling of irritation in the 
House. 

Mr. SYNAN contended that the Com- 
mittee of last year was appointed for 
the express purpose of devising means 
to put down obstruction, and the evi- 
dence mainly related to that subject. 
But the Resolution now before the 
House did not point to obstruction, but 
aimed at the rights and privileges of 
the Members of this House— one of 
their principal rights—rights which this 
House held as trustees for the people. 
Various remedies had been suggested 
for facilitating the progress of Public 
Business; but he warned the House of 
the serious consequences that would fol- 
low if they gave up the privilege aimed 
at by the present Resolution. If such 
a Resolution were passed, hon. Members 
would cease to have a /ocus standi on the 
most important question that could 
occupy the attention of the House, and 
upon which it might be truly said that the 
existence of this House depended — 
namely, the redress of grievances. 

Mr. WALTER said, there was nothing 
for which he could be more grateful 
than an intelligible definition of the 
word ‘“ grievauce”? —a word which in 
this debate had been used more fre- 
quently than any other. He had sat 
about 30 years in the House; and in 
former days, when Motions were inter- 
posed between the Government and 
Committee of Supply, they generally 
related to grievances, or alleged griev- 
ances, of a personal and substantial 
character, which had been sustained by 
some person or persons at the hands of 
the Government of the day, or to some 
palpable abuses of which the Govern- 
ment had been guilty. Now, however, 
the word seemed to have a totally dif- 
ferent meaning, and to signify ‘that 
which causes grief to any person what- 
ever.” As he understood the matter 
now, every hon. Member was at liberty 
to introduce, in the form of an Amend- 
ment to the Motion for Committee of 
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Supply on a Government night, any 
question he chose, and to make as long 
a speech as if he were himself introduc- 
ing a Bill on the subject. This was an 
entirely novel practice as far as his ex- 
perience was concerned ; and while he 
would deprecate any attempt to curtail 
the privileges of the House as far as the 
discussion of real grievances was con- 
cerned, he thought there was great force 
in all that had been urged on the part 
of the Government in favour of prevent- 
ing the time of Parliament being oc- 
cupied and Public Business delayed by 
the ventilation of alleged grievances 
which were, in fact, no grievances at 
all. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the proposal to with- 
draw the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Cambridge University (Mr. Beresford 
Tope) had given occasion for a general 
discussion, which was not, he thought, 
an inconvenient one, on the whole prin- 
ciple of the Resolutions to be proposed. 
It was, in his opinion, well that they 
had had an opportunity of taking, in the 
way they had been doing, the general 
sense of the House upon the first Reso- 
lution, and in a general sense upon the 
principle of all the Resolutions, inas- 
much as it must tend to shorten the dis- 
cussion upon them. He desired to repeat 
that the Resolution which he had brought 
forward was not a proposal which was 
made by the Government in support of 
encroachment, or of an attempt to take 
away the privileges of the general body 
of the House. It was a proposal which 
emanated not from the Government 
alone, but from a Committee of 17 Mem- 
bers appointed last Session, and com- 
prising a very decided majority of Gen- 
tlemen who neither had been nor were 
in Office. The Resolutions which he 
had put upon the Paper, in their original 
form, were exactly in the language in 
which they were approved of by the 
Committee as it concluded its labours. 
A great deal of misapprehension ap- 
peared to prevail as to the circum- 
stances which led to the appointment 
of that Committee, and as to the mo- 
tives with which it had been nomi- 
nated. Some hon. Members seemed to 
think that it had been appointed for 
the purpose of dealing with what was 
called obstruction. That, however, was 
not the case; and if hon. Gentlemen 
would bear in mind the line which he 
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had himself taken on the subject, they 
would see that that could not be so. The 
object with which that particular Com- 
mittee was appointed was to consider 
recommendations which had been made 
by Committees in former years—many 
of them three or four times over—as 
well as any other recommendations 
which might be offered, and to say which 
it was really desirable to bring to the 
test of a vote in the House. It did 
certainly happen that in the course of 
the proceedings of the Committee, after 
it had been appointed, circumstances led 
to its Members turning their attention 
much more to the question of obstruc- 
tion than it was originally intended to 
do. But with regard to the original 
purpose with which the Committee was 
appointed, that was not the meaning of 
its nomination. The Government desired 
to see how and in what way the conduct 
of Business in the House could be im- 
proved. They had heard a great deal 
of the proper privileges of Parliament 
and of the great functions it had to dis- 
charge. He should like hon. Members 
to make up their minds as to what these 
were, and whether the House was a place 
for indefinite talk, to be no more kept 
within bounds than was a river which 
was not to be banked up. Was that to 
be the case, or were they to conduct the 
Public Business according to Rules 
which would be likely to enable them 
to get through it with reasonable faci- 
lity? The House of Commons had a not 
inconsiderable amountof Business to deal 
with, and that Business could only be car- 
ried through in accordance with regula- 
tions. No doubt, where there was only 
a small amount of work, they could dis- 
pense with Rules more easily than under 
other circumstances; no doubt, where 
there were only a small number of Gen- 
tlemen who took part in debates, it would 
be much more easy to get on. But the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen)—though he was sorry for the 
conclusion at which that hon. Gentleman 
had arrived—hit the nail on the head, 
when he said that matters in the House 
of Commons were not now as they were 
at the beginning of the century. That 
was so for two reasons—first, they had 
a wider range of subjects to deal with ; 
and, next, 10 times the number of Mem- 
bers took part in debate as compared 
with the former period. If the House 
made no change which would enable 
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the Minister to get into Committee at 
once and make his Statement, they were 
placed in the difficulty both of keeping 
the Minister for a great length of time 
and of bringing about an irregular dis- 
cussion of points which perhaps it would 
be found unnecessary to raise, or to raise 
in the same way, if his Statement had 
not been delayed. Several fallacies had 
been mentioned in the course of the 
conversation which had taken place. 
His hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Gorst) 
had stated that last year his right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
has made his annual Statement before 
the Speaker left the Chair. That he 
would, on reference, find not to have 
been the case. Other hon. Members, 
again, appeared to think that if the 
power of moving Amendments on going 
into Committee of Supply were done 
away with, they would lose the very 
valuable privilege which enabled them, 
on an emergency suddenly arising, to 
challenge the policy of the Government. 
In that view he could not concur. If 
an hon. Member desired to challenge 
the conduct of the Government on an 
occasion of importance and urgency, and 
to do so on going into Committee of 
Supply, he might, on coming down to 
the House, find 20 Notices having pre- 
cedence of his. But if an appeal were 
made to the Government to give facili- 
ties for the bringing forward of such a 
question, if it were really one of interest 
which attracted the notice of the Whole 
House, the necessary facilities would, 
no doubt, be granted. There were other 
modes besides in which such a matter 
could be brought forward. The power 
and the ingenuity of the House were 
quite sufficient to make a way for the 
discussion of any question that required 
immediate consideration. What the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
had said was perfectly true. They were 
there to consider the practical question 
of how the Business of the House was 
to be carried on ; and he would ask him 
and other Members to consider whether 
the Resolutions that had been proposed 
would not assist the House in conducting 
its Business, for they would largely eco- 
nomise time. The Government were not 
in a position of antagonism with the 
House in this matter. They were on 
the same side with the House. Their 
sole object was to get through the Busi- 
ness of the House, and to do so with the 
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greatest economy of time and labour. 
The Resolutions of the Committee of last 
Session had been modified by taking out 
the words ‘‘Committee of Ways and 
Means ’’—an alteration which left a con- 
siderable opening of which Members 
might avail themselves. They had made 
another alteration on the suggestion of 
the noble Lord opposite (the Marquess 
of Hartington), excluding special or Sup- 
plementary Votes fom the operation of 
the Rule; and so it would be seen that 
the opportunities of hon. Members to 
bring forward Motions would not be 
unduly restricted. The House might be 
perfectly sure the Government, for their 
own sake, would not abuse the Rule. 
If they did, the House would have the 
remedy inits own hands. The Rule, he 
might point out, would have the inci- 
dental advantage of rendering less fre- 
quent the necessity for Votes on Account; 
and, by making certain the days on 
which Supply would be taken, would 
probably tend to diminish the number 
of Amendments now put down on the 
Motion to go into Committee of Supply, 
and which, in many instances, were put 
down there instead of on particular 
Votes, merely because of the uncertainty 
as to when those Votes would be taken. 
The Government was most anxious to 
adopt anything which appeared to be 
consistent with the general feeling of the 
House. They quite felt that in these 
matters, unless they had the great ma- 
jority of the House with them, their 
objects would not be attained. He had 
been especially anxious to meet the views 
of the noble Lord opposite (the Marquess 
of Hartington), and had done so the 
other day to some extent with perfect 
goodwill; but he did not quite see his 
way to accept the suggestion which the 
noble Lord had just thrown out. He 
quite understood that his object was that 
greater latitude should be taken for the 
discussion of grievances on the Report 
of Supply; but it was not necessary to 
formulate any Resolution on the sub- 
ject, and it would perhaps be sufficient 
to point out that discussions might be 
taken on the Report, which would supply 
the place of debates when going into 
Committce. It was difficult to say what 
was the nature of the discussions which 
might take place in that case; but if a 
new Resolution were necessary on the 
point, it would be for the House to say 
whether it ought to be brought in. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER suggested that 


it would be for the convenience of the 
House if the Speaker would state what 
the Rule really was in regard to the 
Report of Supply. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
question of the right hon. Gentleman, 
I have to state that the established 
Rule of debate is that the observa- 
tions of hon. Members should be rele- 
vant to the Question put from the 
Chair. There is one exception to that 
Rule, and that is when a Motion is 
made that this House resolve itself 
into Committee of Supply. Upon that 
occasion irrelevance of debate — that is 
to say, debate not relevant to the sub. 
ject matter proposed to be discussed in 
Committee—is allowed; but I am not 
aware of irrelevant matter, generally 
speaking, being allowed upon any other 
occasion. No doubt, considerable lati- 
tude of discussion has been allowed oc- 
casionally on the Report of Supply ; but 
I know of no instance where an irrele- 
vant Amendment has been allowed on 
the Motion that Resolutions adopted in 
Committee of Supply be read a second 
time. 

Tuz Marqvess or HARTINGTON 
said that, while he was perfectly willing 
to acknowledge the readiness with which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
accepted so much of the suggestions 
made on a former occasion as he 
thought would be for the advantage and 
convenience of the House, he regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
been able to take a favourable view of 
the proposal as to the moving of 
Amendments on the Report of Supply. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that, in practice, there would be no risk 
of matters of urgent importance failing 
to obtain discussion, and that the Go- 
vernment would offer facilities for the 
purpose. It was perfectly true that the 
Government were always ready to offer 
facilities for the discussion of any Mo- 
tion which impugned their conduct and 
which seemed to have the support of a 
considerable section of the House ; what 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
did not perceive was that there might be 
various occasions upon which it might 
be extremely desirable that a discussion 
should take place and explanations 
given without any Motion being upon 
the Paper. He did not know that the 
Government would on all occasions be 
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so ready to offer facilities for such dis- 
cussions—discussions which, neverthe- 
less, might be alike necessary and im- 
portant; and it was to meet such cases 
that his suggestion was thrown out. 
What he wished to point out was that 
on such an occasion as that to which he 
referred, weeks might elapse before a 
Member obtained an opportunity of 
raising a question or making a Motion. 
He had now that opportunity. A Mem- 
ber knew that the Government could 
not get their Supply until he had an 
opportunity of bringing forward his 
question. Ifthe Resolution of the Go- 
vernment should be sanctioned, the Go- 
vernment might put off Supply on 
Thursdays for some time with a view of 
preventing a discussion of a disagreeable 
topic. As to his own proposal, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had. said 
he was not quite sure what it was; 
but if it were put in the form of a 
Resolution, it would take the same form 
as his suggestion to the Committee— 

“ Provided that any question may be raised 
or Amendment moved on the second reading of 
a Resolution on the Report of the Committee of 
Supply.” 

Iie had not proposed this in the form of 
an Amendment or an extension of the 
proposal of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, because he thought the House 
should be consulted, and that it was 
probable that the Government might 
have some proposition of its own to 
offer. His proposal, in effect, was that 
the Speaker should not on Mondays 
alone, but on all occasions of going into 
Supply, leave the Chair without putting 
any Question. This would secure in all 
cases a certain consideration of the Ks- 
timates in Committee, and any discus- 
sion in the form of Amendments which 
were now moved would come up on 
Report. The principle of bringing 
grievances before Supply would be 
maintained, and the House would have 
the great advantage of knowing for a 
certainty when the Estimates would 
come on. It might be said that this 
would only postpone the general dis- 
cussions till the Report ; but he thought, 
in practice, that would not be found the 
case, as many of the grievances would 
be disposed of in the discussion in Com- 
mittee. There would, no doubt, be an 
occasional block on the Report ; but the 
Government had stated that they could 
not hope to put down these discussions 
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altogether. The Government were, he 
knew, under the idea that they would 
gain nothing by his proposal; but he 
knew, on the contrary, that they would 
gain a great deal. In any case, the 
Government must understand that there 
were very many questions which they 
could not exclude under any system of 
Business; and if a proper opportunity 
were not allowed for their consideration, 
he very much feared that objectionable 
ones would be found. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he regretted that 
the noble Lord who had just sat down 
had not put his propositions on the 
Paper in a definite form. He said, 
when he first heard them, that they 
seemed to him the most logical and the 
most effective way of dealing with the 
question aimed at in the Resolution. 
After having heard the more definite 
statement which the noble Lord had 
just made, he certainly wished to repeat 
that opinion in a still more unqualified 
manner. At the same time, it must be 
with all Members of the House a matter 
of regret that this proposition had not 
been put on the Paper in a definite 
form, and that they had not learnt de- 
finitely what were the proposals of the 
noble Lord till the second day of this 
discussion, and only then at a time when 
the House was by no means so full as it 
had been earlier in the evening. Though 
this proposal of the noble Lord would 
effect very many changes in the pro- 
cedure, it was entirely consonant with 
the principles which governed their pro- 
ceedings; and though it seemed to be a 
change of great importance, it need not, 
if sufficiently guarded, be an infringe- 
ment of the liberties and privileges of 
any Member. He thought it would 
be necessary, if this proposition were 
adopted, that it should be accompanied 
with a Proviso that the Report of Supply 
should always when it was on the Paper 
be the first Order of the Day, in order 
to place hon. Members in the same posi- 
tion as if they were bringing forward 
Resolutions on Committee of Supply. 
By this proposal they would not merely 
carry out the object of the Government 
and the propositions of the Committee, 
but they would facilitate Business and 
secure the order, comfort, and convenience 
of independent Members. They would, 
in the first place, get the result on every 
day of the week that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer now said would follow 
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from making his Resolution apply to 
a Monday. They would be sure when- 
ever Supply was down that it would 
come on, hon. Members would be per- 
fectly certain what items in the Esti- 
mates would be under consideration, 
and they would be able to transact their 
Business with an ease and a certainty 
and, he ventured to think, with a 
celerity also, which would be most ad- 
vantageous to the Public Business, 
They would have the Estimates dis- 
cussed in the full face of the House, 
early in the evening, when Members 
were cool, collected, and perfectly pre- 
pared to conduct Business in a satisfac- 
tory manner, and so they would avoid 
those wrangles and acrimonious discus- 
sions which resulted from the late dis- 
cussion of Supply. They would, in fact, 
get the whole of their Business carried 
on more speedily and certainly more 
creditably. Advantage might be taken 
of the opportunity, if the noble Lord did 
put his proposition on the Paper, to 
attempt to define the meaning of the 
word “grievance”? as applied to Mo- 
tions having precedence of Votes of 
Supply. Everybody would agree, if the 
House was to discuss grievances, that 
they should be, at all events, if not strictly 
relevant, at any rate, partaking of 
the form of grievances. Now, to give 
an example, last Session they had three 
discussions before Supply which were 
none of them in any sense grievances. 
For his part, he should define a griev- 
ance either as a misuse of power, or a 
neglect of administrative authority on 
the part of persons who by law were 
authorized to exercise it. The questions 
he referred to were the Burials Question, 
a question of International rights, and 
the question of the extension of the con- 
trol of the Corporation of London to the 
whole of the Metropolis. All these cases, 
however desirable it was that they should 
be brought forward, were none of them 
grievances. They were complaints of 
the law as it stood, not complaints of 
maladministration; and, in his opinion, 
it was very necessary that they should 
be relegated, with similar questions, to 
the particular nights on which such Mo- 
tions were usually brought forward. 
Another difficulty about this mode of 
procedure was that in Motions of that sort 
they had to deal with an abstract Mo- 
tion without the possibility of moving an 
Amendment. The hon. Member, in 
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fact, who brought forward any question, 
put the House in the position into which 
no Member had a right to put it, for he 
forced the House to say ‘‘Aye”’ or 
“No” to a particular definite proposi- 
tion, and prevented any Member from 
moving an Amendment. Thus Members 
were compelled to come to a conclusion 
which very imperfectly expressed the 
opinion of the House, and he thought it 
would be far better that such Motions 
should be discussed at a time when they 
might be so amended as really to ex- 
press the feelings of the House. He 
had merely glanced at this question by 
the way. He did not think that it would 
be well to adopt the proposition of the 
noble Lord in the imperfect form of con- 
fining it to the Monday, because then ex- 
traordinary difficulties would arise. They 
would have a Vote passed on Monday ; 
therefore, when it came up for Report, 
there would be a general debate. But 
a Vote taken on Thursday would not be 
open for discussion on Report, and thus 
they would have confusion worse con- 
founded. Red ink, or asterisks, or some- 
thing of that sort would have to be used 
to indicate the difference. When, also, 
they got well into the Session, they 
would have three or four different Re- 
ports of Supply on the Paper, and enor- 
mous difficulty in getting them through 
because of these very complications. 
Therefore, he maintained that if they 
were to accept the suggestions of the 
noble Marquess they should extend them 
to the whole of the week. He did ap- 
peal to the House whether this was not 
a good opportunity for settling the Busi- 
ness of the House on the Rules as sug- 
gested by the noble Lord, and for making 
a real, practical, and efficient improve- 
ment in the Business ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE observed, 
that the three questions to which the 
Chairman of Committees referred had 
all been brought forward on a Friday, 
and not on Supply nights. He was 
sorry to see the ‘‘ No-surrender”’ tone of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech, though he could not wonder 
that he had not accepted the noble 
Lord’s proposal. It was quite true that 
this Resolution came recommended by 
the Committee; but the right.hon. Gen- 
tleman forgot to mention that the Com- 
mittee were against the Resolution as it 
stood, and without the Amendments 
which would be proposed to-night. The 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer was mis- 
taken when he said that the Speaker 
had given it as his opinion that a Minis- 
ter ought not to make his Statement 
with the Speaker in the Chair. The 
fact was otherwise. The Speaker, in 
his evidence, had distinctly stated that 
it was desirable that the Minister in 
charge of Estimates should make his 
Statement with the Speaker in the 
Chair. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was not referring to the 
evidence of the Speaker, but to his 
ruling in the House as the matter now 
stood, and as proof that his right hon. 
Friend had made his Statement with 
the Speaker in the Chair. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not think a Resolution of this kind 
was the proper remedy for the evil com- 
plained of. If independent Members 
were pressed too much they would re- 
taliate, not by obstruction, but by bring- 
ing forward their Motions on other and 
more inconvenient occasions. It would 
be within their competence to bring for- 
ward Motions on the Budget night; but 
he did not say they would resort to that 
course. They would not, however, sur- 
render their nights on appeal from the 
Government, as before, and in this way 
the Government would lose more nights 
in a Session than they would gain by 
the Resolution. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he would not 
charge the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or the Government with any dark design 
against the liberties of the House or the 
country; but, whenever in any part of 
the world—from the Neva to the Tiber, 
or from the Golden Horn to Westminster 
—he heard of a Minister approaching 
Parliament to induce it to surrender 
some of its liberties, he was reminded of 
the picture of Richard III. tempting his 
nephews out of the safety of their sanc- 
tuary to confide in their tender-hearted 
uncle. He would trust no Government 
or Minister with the liberties of the 
people. The Prince Consort had once 
said that Parliamentary institutions in 
this country were on their trial, and 
what an outcry the remark called forth ! 
The Government were certainly putting 
them on their trial now. The Govern- 
ment had no case to-day unless it was that 
Parliament had no right to be trusted 
with the liberties it had hitherto enjoyed. 
For the last 30 years, unfortunately, 
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attempts had been successfully made by 
Governments to trench on the liberties 
of Parliament and to narrow the limits 
of debate. He was sorry the hon. Mem- 
ber for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) should 
have given his influence in favour of 
this strange encroachment on the liber- 
ties of the House. The hon. Member 
had complained that there were no real 
grievances brought forward now; but 
he did not define what grievances were. 
He inferred from his speech, however, 
that he thought a complaint as to the 
Trish land system would be no legitimate 
grievance; but that a grievance would 
be found in a complaint that Colonel 
Lord Fitznoddy had been deprived of 
his commission without having his case 
investigated. If that was the view taken 
by the Government as to what consti- 
tuted a grievance, he should at once 
contest it. He contended that a griev- 
ance in the sense of the Constitution 
meant any complaint or demand-on the 
concession of which the grant of money 
to the Crown depended. If they went 
back to history, they would find Bills 
had originated in the practice of the 
Commons tacking on to the grants made 
to the Crown certain Petitions demand- 
ing remedies for their grievances. It 
was in that practice that the whole free- 
dom of the House and its rights to pass 
laws had originated. But to-night they 
found it suggested that Parliament per- 
formed no function in the political 
economy of this country, save as a mere 
law-making machine. He denied such 
a statement. It was a low and ignoble 
view to take of that House, which was 
no Chamber for registering the decrees 
of a Ministry or of any number of wise 
men, but a place where the voice of the 
country should be heard discussing as 
well as enacting. They could have no 
enacting without preceding discussion. 
No doubt, Ministers did not like dis- 
cussion. Lord Eldon, 50 years ago, 
would, doubtless, have told them that 
the discussions on Reform were a nui- 
sance, a waste of the time of Parlia- 
ment, and an irritation to the King’s 
conscience. Were they to be told to- 
night that the liberties enjoyed by Par- 
liament 40 years ago must be clipped 
‘now for the convenience of a Ministry 
who wanted Votes more rapidly for their 
accumulating wars? Of course, in any 
Parliament there would be a great deal 
of talk; there was always chaff with the 
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grain ; but the spirit of the Constitution 
was that the voice of the country should 
be heard in order that our rulers might 
know what evils were irritating the 
mind of the nation, wisely or unwisely, 
for the time being. Suppress that, and 
they would share the fate of the despots 
of the Continent, to whom these ebulli- 
tions of popular feeling were exceedingly 
disagreeable. It was useful to the 
safety of the country that every feeling 
should have an outlet in Parliament. If 
they wanted to economize public time at 
the sacrifice of their most cherished in- 
stitutions, there was a shorter and better 
mode of doing it. Let them elect some 
21 of its wise men to do all the Business. 
They would have little talk then, and 
they would provide a greater number of 
Bills in accordance with the taste of the 
Government than they got now. It was 
really in that direction that they were 
being asked to travel to-night, and he 
should resist it by all the means in his 
power. In his short experience of the 
House he had seen the Prerogatives 
of Parliament substantially encroached 
upon; and he regretted that the Prime 
Minister, who rose into prominence by 
moving Motions on going into Committee 
of Supply, should lend his name to such 
a proposition as was now before the 
House, in order that, at the close of his 
first Parliament, he might retire on his 
laurels able to say—‘‘ I am that Minister 
who, during five or six Sessions, by 
measures not known for 100 years, in- 
troduced personal government, extended 
the Prerogatives of the Crown, and cur- 
tailed the liberties of Parliament.” 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE was not sur- 
prised that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer should have repudiated the propo- 
sition of the noble Lord ; for, however 
much it might be for the convenience of 
the House, it would not facilitate the 
passing of the Government measures. 
Unless, however, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would offer some further compro- 
mise than he had done, he would have 
very great difficulty in carrying his first 
Resolution. 

Dr. KENEALY: Mr. Speaker, when 
I came down to the House I did not 
intend to take any part in this debate; 
I was anxious to hear both sides, and to 
form my opinion. What I have heard 
to-night has satisfied me that I ought to 
support the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his first Resolution. I shall state in 
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a few words the way in which the ques- 
tion presents itself to my mind. This 
House votes countless millions every 
year in Committee of Supply. The Na- 
tional Expenditure is rapidly increasing; 
the general ability to endure that Ex- 
penditure is growing less and less every 
day. It behoves us all, therefore, if 
we desire to do our duty to our consti- 
tuents, to watch the growth of that Ex- 
penditure with the most wary eyes, and 
to do all we can that may make it less. 
How is this to be effected? By having 
better means than we now possess of 
checking these extensive money Votes. 
The hon. and learned Member for Ox- 
ford (Sir William Harcourt), and other 
hon. Gentlemen of the same school of 
politics, have ridiculed the idea of any 
good being effected by attacking money 
Votes in Committee of Supply. I dis- 
sent from him and them, because I know 
that the late Mr. Joseph Hume, by his 

persistent criticisms of Supply, saved 

the country millions every year. Under 
our present system, which the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer strives to improve, 

what happens? Supply is set down for 
a certain evening; 20 or 30 hon. Mem- 

bers at once give Notice of Motions on 

almost every possible subject, and these 
Motions have all to be discussed and 
decided upon before we get into Com- 

mittee of Supply. Thus the whole night 
is often wasted, and we are called upon 

to debate the question of expending 
millions of the public money at 1, or 2, 

and often 3 o’clock in the morning, 

when hon. Members are broken down 
and utterly exhausted by the previous 
Sitting. The result is that there is no 
criticism, there is no real discussion, and 
Ministers get these millions often in a 
House consisting of a dozen Members, al- 
most for the asking. I have seen Votes of 
the worst kind for many millions of money 
passed subd silentio, and almost as a matter 
of course, when day was dawning, in 
this way, because hon. Members were 
both physically and mentally incapable, 
by reason of their previous labours, to 
carry on the war any longer. I have 
come down here myself, over and over 
again, early in the evening, prepared to 
challenge items in Supply. I have 
waited during long aud dreary hours, 
hoping that the previous Motions would 
come to an end; and at last, finding 
that they were likely to go on and on, I 
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night, from sheer faintness and exhaus- 
tion, to leave the House without having 
had a chance of moving for retrench- 
ment, or expressing my dissent from ex- 
travagant claims made. Now, I know 
that there are many hon. Members, 
anxious reformers, like myself, of Public 
Expenditure, retrenchers of the extrava- 
gance that exists, who have been forced 
out of the House ‘‘in the small hours 
of the morning” by the same reasons 
that have so frequently operated in my 
own case. Hence it is that we have no 
means of resisting the wanton waste, or 
restraining the torrents of money which 
we see poured around us. And I regard 








have been compelled, long past mid- 


it as a good measure, on the part of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he 
offers to put an end to this abuse on one 
evening at least—Monday—in the course 
of the week. By this means, as we go 
into Supply at once, we shall—all of us 
who are economical reformers—be able 
to attack these items in the Esti- 
mates which we deem to be objection- 
able. I am constrained, therefore, by 
a sense of duty to support this Reso- 
lution, which I believe will prove itself 
to be one highly beneficial to the public, 
and which may save the country many 
millions every year. I lament the course 
taken by hon. Members on these Benches, 
and I think the general public will 
eventually disapprove of that course, 
and will derive great benefit from the 
change proposed. With reference to 
the wild and almost lunatic fears ex- 
pressed that we are abandoning “ won- 
derful rights and privileges,” I am in 
no way alarmed at such high-flown 
nonsense. It may suit some ignorant 
platforms, and may probably delude the 
unthinking; but it is wholly unworthy 
of this House. I have not seen yet on 
the part of Ministers any real proof that 
they have entered into a conspiracy to 
destroy the just rights and privileges of 
Members. When they do so I, for one, 
shall be ready to resist them to the ut- 
most. Nay, I may add that the whole 
House would rise in rebellion against 
them. For this reason I treat with 
scorn and disbelief those empty, sound- 
ing, and trumpery phrases by which 
only the most dull, foolish, or thought- 
less could be misled. This House is well 
able, and I think is always willing, to 
guard its ‘rights and privileges ” 
against all attacks; against all interfer- 
ence and encroachment. And by pass- 
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ing this Resolution, it will really regain 
one of its most priceless of all rights— 
that of criticizing and reducing the 
Public Expenditure. This right has 
practically been lost since the days of 
Joseph Hume. Hence the increase of 
Expenditure by £30,000,000 a-year ; 
hence the fearful addition to taxation. 
In Mr. Hume’s day the whole public 
annual Expenditure was less than 
£50,000,000; it is now £80,000,000. 
Why should I, then, resist a Resolution 
which will enable many of us to do now 
what Mr. Hume then did? Under 40 
years of a ‘‘ Liberal’? Government, we 
have lost this most precious ‘‘ right and 
privilege.” I support the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who endeavours to 
restore it. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
as the suggestion made on the subject 
before the House by the noble Lord the 
Member for the Radnor Boroughs (the 
Marquess of Hartington) could not be 
ignored, he thought the better course to 
be pursued would be to adjourn the de- 
bate upon the Resolution, in order that 
it might be considered how the noble 
Lord’s proposal could be shaped so as to 
meet the views of the hon. Members 
generally. Meanwhile, there was plenty 
of other Business to which they could 
apply themselves. He regarded these 
Resolutions as mere nibbling at a great 
question, and as not in the least likely 
to effect the object in view—the im- 
provement of the machinery by which 
the Business of the House was con- 
ducted. These Resolutions would not 
enable the House to get rid of the Irish 
Question, which stood in the way of 
English and Scotch Business. He had 
been studying the working of one of the 
United States Provincial Legislatures 
lately. In 40 or 50 days it got through 
more work than the House of Commons 
did in a whole Session, and the reason 
was that most of the work was done in 
Committee, and the House merely con- 
firmed the Committee’s operations. He 
was disposed to support the division of 
the House into Grand Committees for 
the purpose of carrying on contem- 
poraneously the Business of the several 
Departments of the State. He con- 
fessed that it would be impossible to 
carry out this proposal without a con- 
siderable change in the character of the 
House; but the proposal was one that 
would deal comprehensively with the 
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difficulty before them. It would be 
better to postpone the consideration of 
the Resolution then before the House, 
in order that they might have the pro- 
posal of the noble Lord the Leader of 
the Opposition also before them and con- 
sider them together. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had always 
thought the proceedings of the Commit- 
tee on Public Business last Session very 
imperfect, because they were only 
directed to one portion of the subject. 
Of late years they had got into the habit 
of thinking that the Government of the 
day was the House, and that, in fact, 
Government Business was the only por- 
tion of the Business of Parliament that 
was worthy of any consideration what- 
ever. It appeared to him that that view 
was allowed to prevail very largely in 
the Select Committee on Public Business. 
History would show how dangerous it 
was to strengthen the hands of the Go- 
vernment as against the House. In 
years gone by, when that House was 
struggling for its liberties, Ministers 
were only admitted there on sufferance. 
Instead of the Government claiming two 
days a-week, as they did now, all the 
days should belong to private Members, 
who—and not the Government — 
really constituted the House. How- 
ever, he supposed it had been found con- 
venient to give the Government a day or 
two each week, not so much as the Re- 
presentatives of the Crown in that 
House, but as the Representatives of the 
opinion of the majority of the people of 
this country, in order that they might 
bring forward those measures which the 
majority were in favour of. Parliament, 
however, in giving Mondays and Thurs- 
days to the Government made the excep- 
tion that when Supply stood for those 
days, any hon. Member might move 
Amendments, with the view of bringing 
up discussion on any grievance. Now, 
the*Government wanted to go a step 
further, and convert Parliament into a 
mere machine for voting money for the 
purposes of the Government—whether 
good or bad. The whole of last Session 
was practically devoted to that purpose. 
The profession of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he wanted tu give more 
time for the discussion of the Estimates 
was all very well; butthey all knew that 
no Minister really wanted his Estimates 
to be discussed at all. He did not be- 
lieve the passing of these Resolutions 
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would lead to any saving of time; and 
the House did not think so, for in regard 
to argument and moral support the Go- 
vernment really found themselves de- 
serted. There were many considera- 
tions involved in a question like the pre- 
sent. There was the consideration as 
to whether, after they had done every- 
thing, they would really be a gainer 
thereby. The suggestion that griev- 
ances should be taken on the Report of 
Supply was condemned by the evidence 
of Sir Erskine May; and if as much 
latitude were allowed on Report as on 
the Motion to go into Committee, the loss 
of time would be equal to the saving. 
The evidence of Sir Erskine May and of 
the Speaker was opposed to the propo- 
sition of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; they doubted whether it would 
meet with the support of the House, and 
their doubts were confirmed by the de- 
bate. The Speaker supported the re- 
vival of the Resolution of 1872 and 1873, 
which provided for the discussion, on the 
Motion that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair, of Amendments relating to any 
of the Votes proposed to be taken in 
Committee. He freely admitted that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
moving for the appointment of the Com- 
mittee on Public Business, said he did 
not do so for the purpose of dealing with 
the question of obstruction, but of facili- 
tating the general Business of the 
House ; but the Committee had not pro- 
ceeded very far in its labours before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, without 
Notice, introduced the question of ob- 
struction by the horns, and thus the 
Committee was entirely turned aside 
from its original object to the very bar- 
ren question of obstruction. No doubt, 
great questions could be brought for- 
ward on the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee of Supply; but he would appeal 
to the recollection of hon. Members of 
the House whether that had been done 
—whether it had not been the practice 
for hon. Members who had charge of a 
question to ballot for anight? Unless 
under very special circumstances, no such 
subject as the Irish Land Question or 
the Irish University Education Question 
could be brought forward on the Motion for 
going into Committee of Supply on Mon- 
day or Thursday. Private Members 
had not an opportunity of knowing the 
intention of the Government as to 


Supply, and they could not tell suffi- 
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ciently in advance whether there would 
be an opportunity of stopping Supply 
by bringing forward such questions. 
Originally the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposed that Friday should be 
made a Motion night for private Men- 
bers as an equivalent or compensation 
for the loss of Monday; but after a 
time the right hon. Gentleman dropped 
that idea, and it was not brought for- 
ward again. He (Mr. Parnell) thought 
they ought to have Friday made a Mo- 
tion night, in order that grievances 
might be brought forward. With 
regard to the question of Count-outs, 
the difficulty of keeping a House on 
Fridays was well known. It was com- 
paratively easy for a powerful Party 
like the Home Rule Party to keep a 
House ; but what of private Members ? 
Hie would appeal to the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate), whether there was not consider- 
able difficulty in keeping a House even 
on such an important question as that 
of the Monastic and Conventual Institu- 
tions? If, however, they turned Friday 
intoa Motion night, every hon. Member 
who had a Motion down on the Paper 
would be desirous of keeping a House 
on that night, because his Motion would 
be discussed. He made a proposition in 
the Committee on Public Business that 
questions relating to England, Ireland, 
and Scotland should be referred to Select 
Committees, consisting respectively of 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen ; 
and he thought that might also be car- 
ried out with regard to Estimates. Eng- 
lish Estimates might be referred to a 
Committee consisting of Englishmen, 
Scotch Estimates to a Committee con- 
sisting of Scotchmen, and Irish Esti- 
mates to a Committee consisting of Irish- 
men, with power to the House to direct 
that they should then be referred to a 
Committee of the Whole House if neces- 
sary. If a Rule similar to that were 
adopted with regard to Bills, Public 
Business would be greatly expedited. 
He did not believe the propositions of 
the Government, directed as they were 
against the rest of the Constitution, 
would in the slightest degree effect the 
objects for which they were brought for- 
ward. They were brought in ostensibly 
to promote Public Business, and to en- 
able the Government to get Supply with 
as little discussion as possible. The 
origin of all this was said to have arisen 
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out of the proceedings of certain Irish 
Members ; But was it not a foolish thing 
for Englishmen to set to work to injure 
their own Constitution in the attempt to 
devise a remedy for that evil? Surely 
they could discover some better means 
of dealing with that matter than by 
adopting measures which would have the 
effect of impairing their legislative pro- 
ceedings. He ventured to think that 
the common sense of the House would 
see that the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment were of an unconstitutional nature, 
and ought not to be sanctioned by it. 

Mr. MUNTZ regretted that the Go- 
vernment had not thought fit to enter- 
tain the proposition of the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Hartington), 
nor even the suggestion of the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) to adopt the old 
Rule of 1872, of which the House had 
had practical experience and which had 
worked so well. They might by an im- 
mense majority carry this Resolution ; 
but they had other people besides the 
Members of that House to deal with— 
they had to deal with the opinion of 
the country. Did they think that they 
would put down Irish obstruction by 
these Resolutions? Nothing could be 
more absurd, because, whatever the 
form of those Resolutions, hon. Mem- 
bers would be able to drive a coach-and- 
six through them. They must trust to 
the feeling of forbearance among the 
hon. Gentlemen who formed that House. 
He was always anxious to facilitate the 
Business of the House, and always made 
it a point of supporting every means 
likely for promoting that end, and if he 
thought that the Resolutions would 
facilitate Business, he would be the last 
to object to them; but he maintained 
that their influence, if adopted, would 
be quite the reverse, and in addition 
they would be an interference with the 
Constitutional liberties of the country. 
The Resolutions would debar hon. Mem- 
bers from opening a discussion in a 
way which hon. Gentlemen would not 
tolerate, and instead of avoiding ob- 
struction would really increase it. It 
was for these reasons that he objected 
to each and all of the Resolutions. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
observed that the contention of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) 
was that this was a Resolution which 
had taken the House almost by surprise, 
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and was intended to destroy the liberties 
of individual Members, and was aimed 
at obstruction. The hon. Member must 
have forgotten that the first introduction 
of the present system of bringing for- 
ward grievances on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply dated no further back 
than 1811, and that from that time until 
1821 only three Motions were made on 
Supply. From 1821, with rare excep- 
tions, the practice was not pursued for 
many years. The notion that the cus- 
tom dated back from time immemorial 
was therefore a delusion. The hon. 
Member also appeared to have forgotten 
that a Resolution similar to that now 
proposed, intended to facilitate the pro- 
gress of the Business of the country, 
was adopted in 1872, and, being found 
to work well, was continued with some 
little difference in 1873. There were no 
complaints “during those two Sessions 
from the Liberal Benches; no denuncia- 
tions that private Members were being 
deprived of their rights; no chargo 
against the Government of attempting 
to take the entire control of Business, 
and almost violating the Constitution. 
That fact at once disposed of the terrible 
statements of the hon. Member, who 
seemed to have forgotten the whole of 
the events in his distinguished career in 
the hope of putting another nail into 
what he believed was the coffin of this 
Resolution. He wished that the House 
would believe Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, when they stated that they had 
proposed this Resolution honestly and 
in good faith, with the view to facilitate 
the transaction of the Business of the 
country, and especially Supply. Griev- 
ances and legislation were doubtless im- 
portant enough in themselves; but the 
transaction of the necessary Business of 
the country was of at least equal im- 
portance, and indeed there were many 
statesmen of high authority who were 
of opinion that it was the most im- 
portant of all. The object of the Go- 
vernment was to endeavour, on the lines 
that were successful before, to bring 
about some certainty in the conduct of 
Business, to insure the necessary con- 
sideration of the Votes, to prevent them 
coming on at the end of the Session, 
when they could not be properly con- 
sidered, and to prevent what was cer- 
tainly not a proper way of conducting 
financial business — the necessity of 
taking Votes on Account. When he 
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was asked to withdraw the Resolution 
in order to consider the ig Sip of the 
Leader of the Opposition, he could not 
help asking if there was any prospect of 
agreement upon that Amendment? With 
regard to the fear which had been ex- 
pressed that this Resolution would pro- 
voke criticism of a more minute charac- 
ter than had before been bestowed on 
the details of the Estimates, and that 
more time would be wasted, he replied 
that the same opportunity had existed 
up to the present moment, and no addi- 
tional facility would be given after the 
passing of this Resolution. It could 
not fairly be said that the Resolution 
was one which pointed at an obstructive 
policy; it simply aimed at the proper 
conduct of Business, and as such he 
asked the House to consider it. 

Mr. MUNTZ, in explanation, said, 
he had been misunderstood by the hon. 
Baronet who had just addressed the 
House. What he said was that he re- 
gretted the fact that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not adopted the same Rule. 

GenerAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that he was strongly opposed to 
the Resolutions as an interference with 
the liberty of the people and the privi- 
leges of the House of Commons. They 
were meant to gag independent Mem- 
bers, who ought to resist to the utmost 
the curtailment of their rights. The 
rights of the people were far superior 
to the necessity for voting Supplies ; and 
if those privileges and rights could not 
be enjoyed and vindicated, together 
with the necessary Supplies being voted 
in a Session of six months, why, then 
let them sit for eight or even ten months 
in each year. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the great evil 
of the day was the disproportionate 
power of the House of Commons, and 
he would have cordially endorsed the 
Resolutions if he believed they would 
diminish that power; but he did not 
consider that they would. He thought 
that the most striking feature of the 
debate was that those who had taken 
part in it had not arrived at an under- 
standing of what was the real question. 
The right hon. Member for Sandwich 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) said it was 
the personal privilege of private Mem- 
bers; but it was nothing of the sort. 
He admitted that that was an important 
matter; but the rights and privileges 
of constituencies were far more important. 
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The real question was, whether the 
people of this country should be de- 
prived of the only legitimate way in 
which they could bring their grievances 
before the House. He had been sur- 
prised to hear the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
—who was a high authority on these 
subjects—say that the arrangement for 
enabling private Members to state griev- 
ances on Friday evenings by setting up 
Committee of Supply as an Order of the 
Day ought to satisfy those Members; 
for, as a matter of fact, the House was 
counted out on nine out of ten Friday 
nights. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, in explanation, 
said, he had only referred to the prac- 
tice of setting up Supply on Friday 
evenings as one of recent origin; and 
that at the time of its institution it was 
intended and believed that the Govern- 
ment would keep a House on those 
evenings. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that the ex- 
planation of his hon. Friend fully cor- 
roborated his remarks ; and in providing 
this panacea the Government of that 
day bound itself, as a point of honour, 
to keep a House on Friday night. That 
was done for some years; but Govern- 
ment succeeded Government, and did not 
feel themselves bound by the professions 
of their predecessors. His hon. Friend 
had warned the House that if they did 
not pass Rules regulating their proceed- 
ings they would increase the power of 
the House of Lords. Well, it had been 
said that one reason of the delay of 
Public Business in the House of Com- 
mons was the increased power of that 
House; and he, for one, would not ob- 
ject to an increase of the power of the 
House of Lords, as he believed they 
ought to maintain a balance of power 
as between the Estates of the Realm. 
He could not but think, however, that 
if they passed this Resolution, they 
would be sacrificing the rights of their 
constituents to have their grievances 
brought, at the earliest possible period, 
before this House. He therefore asked 
whether, for the mere purpose of putting 
down obstruction which could not be 
put down, the House was prepared to 
vitiate a great Constitutional principle 
and say that the people of England 
should no longer have the opportunity 
of placing their grievances before the 
House of Commons? 
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the principle of putting grievances be- 
fore Supply did not date from 1821, but 
from 1642. He should have expected 
the right hon. Gentleman, when he pro- 
posed to interfere with the privileges 
of Members, to show in what respect 
those privileges had been abused. What 
the Government were going to do was 
to provide for themselves an easy day 
for doing Business which they had never 
taken on that day before. The time of 
the House would be much better occu- 
pied incarefully examining the Estimates 
than in discussions as to what some 
policeman should have done at Clapham, 
as to what the master of a workhouse 
had done in Tralee, or as to some ques- 
tion connected with the arrival of an 
emigrant ship at Queenstown—a ques- 
tion which, generally speaking, was 
soon explained away. A great Consti- 
tutional question was involved in the 
proposals of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and he felt himself compelled 
to vote against them. He did join in 
the view that the Irish Members ought 
to be exasperated ; it took a great deal 
to exasperate some of them, and others 
did not entertain a desire to be exas- 
perated; but they intended to do 
the duty which they had been sent to 
the House by their constituents to 
perform, and they would somehow or 
other discharge that duty, even if the 
Government succeeded in carrying its 
Resolutions. In his opinion, it would 
be useless to pass the Rule under con- 
sideration, as the resources of Parlia- 
mentary science would enable hon. Mem- 
bers who were so inclined to occupy as 
much of the public time in the future 
as they had done, or could have done, 
in the past. These Resolutions could 
only advance the Business of the House 
if they were passed with general con- 
sent. 

Masor O’BEIRNE remarked that 
the contention that the Resolutions sug- 
gested by the Government would facili- 
tate the Business of the House was a 
mere pretence. The Resolutions were 
aimed altogether at the Irish Members, 
and, therefore, he opposed them. They 
were in no way called for. The Irish 
Members had frequently rendered con- 
siderable service to the House by their 
criticisms of the Estimates. The Mutiny 
Bill of last Session and the Prisons Bill 
were illustrations of this fact. 
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Mr. O’CLERY said, this was not the 
first time that a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had proposed a series of Reso- 
lutions to curtail the privileges of the 
Irish Members. The same course had 
been taken in the last Parliament by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of London (Mr. 
Lowe); but the right hon. Gentleman 
had been obliged to abandon his Résolu- 
tions on the third night of the debate, in 
face of the opposition of the whole House. 
That ought in itself to be a warning 
to the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to desist from the course which he 
was how pursuing of attempting to force 
upon the House the will of the Cabinet 
for the time being. Nothing would be 
gained by the passing of these Resolu- 
tions. On the contrary, their adoption 
would deprive those outside from having 
any fair representation made of their 
grievances within the Chamber, and 
this appeared to him to be a vital point. 
He objected to the country being sub- 


jected to a sort of despotism on the part: 


of the front Ministerial Bench. He ob- 
jected to this attempt on the part of the 
Government to dragoon the Irish Mem- 
bers. The Leader of the House might 
possibly have tried to take a leaf out 
of the book of Prince Bismarck, and it 
might even be in contemplation in cer- 
tain eventualities to imprison particular 
Members of the House; but he ventured 
to think that hon. Gentlemen, no matter 
how they might individually disagree on 
some points, would combine in endea- 
vouring to resist a Ministry, no matter 
how powerful, that put forward Reso- 
lutions of this description— Resolutions 
which were obviously introduced with 
the object of crushing out the rising 
spirit of indignation which must un- 
doubtedly prevail at the way in which 
the Government had treated Ireland. 
Hopes had been raised that certain 
Irish measures would be brought for- 
ward at. the beginning of the Session ; 
but at the last moment, in obedience to 
a feeling of bigotry and_ prejudice on 
the part of some Members of the 
Cabinet, that good intention had been 
abandoned, and now it was proposed to 
stifle the voice of the Representatives of 
the Irish people. He hoped and be- 
lieved that many Members of the Con- 
servative, as well as of the Liberal 
Party, would, in a spirit of fair play, op- 
pose these Resolutions. 
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Mr. J. R. YORKE approved a pro- 
posal that had been made to print along 
with the Estimates some kind of abstract 
which might enable hon. Members to 
wade with some degree of intelligence 
through the masses of figures that to 
the unprofessional mind presented so 
unpromising an appearance. The want 
of some such guide as this usually caused 
the evening on which the Estimates 
were introduced to be almost entirely 
wasted. A Minister, in making a State- 
ment, went into calculations which no 
one not an expert could follow. He 
received the congratulations of his Col- 
leagues, while others truly said that it 
was impossible for them at that time to 
follow him in matters of detail; and 
practically discussion was postponed 
until Members had read the report of 
the speech in Zhe Times. If, instead of 
the speech being made in the House, 
the substance of it were embodied in 
an introduction to the Estimates, they 
could read it and come duly prepared 
for an intelligent discussion of the Busi- 
ness ofthe House. That was one of the 
few practical suggestions that had been 
made in the course of the discussion. 
If any part of the object aimed at 
were the putting down of Irish Mem- 
bers, the Government had set about it 
in a tame and unintelligible manner. 
The first effect of the Resolution would 
be to prevent the legitimate discussion 
of grievances and to stop many quiet 
men who were unwilling to strain the 
forms of the House from bringing for- 
ward questions of importance. It 
would not operate for a moment to 
restrain Irish Members; if they chose 
to exhibit pertinacity and determina- 
tion, they would not find the slightest 
difficulty in airing their grievances. In 
a debate which occurred in 1872, Mr. 
Henley said he did not think any suf- 
ficient ground could be alleged for cur- 
tailing the privileges of the House, and 
he could see nothing in the proposal 
butan intention on thepart of the Liberal 
Government to muzzle the House of 
Commons. An alteration of one word 
would probably adapt that sentence to 
the present circumstances. Mr. Henley 
added that the proposal would not save 
time or facilitate the getting of money. 
It was against the law of nature, for it 
was as true in public as it was in private 
matters, that if you wanted to get money 
you must hear what people had to say, 
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The operation of the proposed Rule 
would make it worse to get money, for 
grievances would be ventilated, without 
Notice, on the Motion to report Pro- 
gress, seeing that it was not proposed 
that Supply should go on continuously 
as many hours as the Government 
pleased. He agreed with these senti- 
ments, and did not think any new Rules 
were wanted to meet obstruction. That 
could be dealt with by a courageous 
application of existing Rules. If a 
Member was guilty of obstruction, the 
Speaker could call the attention of the 
House to the fact that he was guilty of 
contempt, and on a Motion by the 
Leader of the House or any Member of 
sufficient authority, the offender having 
been heard in his defence, the House 
could inflict an adequate penalty. If 
that course had been taken, they might 
long ago have dealt with obstruction 
more efficiently than by new Rules, 
which would abridge the legitimate 
opportunities of bringing forward griev- 
ances and prevent hon. Members doing 
what it was their duty to do. ‘The 
tnles would be inoperative to prevent 
obstruction, and mischievous so far as 
they affected the legitimate Business of 
the House. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, it had been 
alleged that this Resolution would faci- 
litate the getting into Committee of 
Supply. If that were so, he might be 
disposed to accept it, as he thought the 
discussions in Committee on the Votes, 
so far from being a waste of time, were 
most valuable; because, though they 
seldom got a reduction of the Estimates, 
the knowledge that these Estimates were 
liable to be discussed in detail hada 
beneficial effect on their preparation. He 
did not, however, believe that these Reso- 
lutions would enable them to discuss the 
Estimates better. The question of griev- 
ances before Supply was one in which 
their constituencies were greatly inte- 
rested, and the Members of the present 
Parliament were bound to hand down 
unimpaired to their successors in the 
next Parliament those rights which they 
had received in trust for the people. He 
liked very much the proposal suggested 
by the noble Lord the Member for the 
Radnor Boroughs to substitute Report on 
Supply to going into Committee for the 
hearing of grievances, and to make the 
Report the First Order of the Day. He 
urged the Government, even at that late 
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hour, to consent to some modification of 
the rigid line they had taken up. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he could not 
agree with the view taken on this sub- 
ject by the hon. Member for West Nor- 
folk (Mr. Bentinck), and he believed the 
constituencies would take a very different 
view of the question before the House. 
The question really was how the Busi- 
ness of the country was to be carried on ; 
whether the House was to be looked 
upon as a Legislative Assembly, or to 
degenerate into a mere debating society ? 
Private Members had three nights in the 
week when they might discuss matters in 
which they and their constituencies were 
interested, and this might be taken as 
a sufficient recognition of the Consti- 
tutional principle of grievances before 
Supply. They were also in the habit of 
addressing 20 or 30 Questions, many of 
an argumentative character, to Ministers 
every night; and surely it was not too 
much to allow the Government to go 
into Supply on Monday without ob- 
struction. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT expressed his 
belief that any attempt made profess- 
edly to save time of the House did 
not promote Public Business; but, on 
the contrary, was made use of to waste 
the time of the House. There were 
various kinds of obstruction. The ob- 
struction on that side of the House 
was only an exceptional circumstance ; 
but obstruction in a certain sense to 
many propositions that were essential 
to the good of the country was on the 
other side of the House the normal 
condition of affairs. He believed the 
Government would find it impossible 
to pass this Resolution, opposed as it 
was by so many influential Members 
on both sides of the House. Even 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer him- 
self had admitted that it would be use- 
less to attempt to pass such a Resolu- 
tion unless he carried the House with 
him. He therefore hoped the Govern- 
ment would consent to modify it as the 
noble Lord the Leader of the Opposition 
had suggested. 

Mr. BIGGAR remarked that if the 
Resolutions were adopted, the effect 
would be in a short time to prevent 
hon. Members from bringing forward 
their grievances. They would be at the 
mercy of Ministers, of Morning Sittings, 
and of Counts-out. He would remind 
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might come when they would wish to 
bring forward their grievances, and the 
law, which it was now proposed to enact 
against the Irish Representatives, might 
then be directed against themselves, 
There was the grievance of the Irish 
Land Laws, and there was the grievance 
of Irish University Education. Those 
were not second-class evils, but griev- 
ances of the first magnitude; and how 
were they to be brought before the 
House, if the Irish Members were to be 
precluded from introducing such ques- 
tions in the only way in which they had 
really the power of raising them? 


Amendment (Mr. Beresford Hope), 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Masor NOLAN moved to restrict the 
operation of the Rule to June, July, and 
August. He was sorry to say that the 
question, although one of gravity, was 
not one from which they would expect 
to receive any great support from the 
country. Very many persons, who 
thought a great deal of their own griev- 
ances, cared very little about the forms 
of the House, although what they were 
discussing to-night was simply the means 
of taking away from unfortunate electors 
in different parts of the Kingdom the 
means of getting their grievances 
brought forward and redressed. If 
they were to follow the fashion of some 
foreign Assemblies, where it was neces- 
sary to get the sanction of a large nun- 
ber of Members before any subject was 
discussed, it would be looked on as 
something startling ; but that was pre- 
cisely the effect of the present proposals 
of the Government. If the Resolutions 
were passed, there would only remain 
Tuesdays and Fridays for the ventila- 
tion of grievances, and hon. Members 
knew that it was necessary to get to- 
gether 40 Members to keep the House, 
which was not always an easy matter. 
Of course, those who sat on the front 
Opposition Benches would be able to 
obtain sufficient aid to make and keep a 
House; but then they were not very 
fond of taking up ordinary questions, 
while the importance of most questions 
was only gradually made to dawn on the 
public mind. Some organized system of 
keeping a House ought in these circum- 
stances, he thought, to be resorted to 
by the general body of Members; for 
if the new Rule were adopted, unless 40 
Members were interested in bringing 
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forward a subject, it would fail to ob- 
tain a hearing. His proposal would 
give the Government the Mondays 
in the three last months of the Session 
for advancing Supply, and that he con- 
sidered a very fair compromise. 


Amendment proposed, 

“ After the word “Monday,” to insert the 
words ‘‘in the months of June, July, and 
August.”’—(Major Nolan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, he was sure 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would agree to thecompromise of his hon. 
and gallant Friend, which would give him 
plenty of time to get through the arrears 
and grant the concession of the other 
months to the private Members. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
although he was anxious to see the 
Resolutions of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer modified, he could not support 
the Amendment, which he _ believed 
would create a congestion of Business 
and throw Supply into the last three 
months of the Session, when a sufficient 
examination of the Estimates would be 
impossible. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, the object of his proposal 
was to get Supply at an early period of 
the Session, and prevent Votes on Ac- 
count. The throwing of Supply into 
the latter part of the Session was exactly 
what the Government wished to avoid. 
He must therefore oppose the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked if the Go- 
vernment would not give them some in- 
dication of what they intended to do 
when they came to the subsequent 
Amendments ? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY also de- 
sired the Government to say whether 
they would accept any of the Amend- 
ments ? 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 68; Noes 
161: Majority 93.—(Div. List, No. 17.) 


Mr. ANDERSON then moved, as an 
Amendment in the Resolution, the in- 
sertion, after the word ‘‘ Monday,” of 
the words— 

“Provided there be not on the Paper any 


Amendment relevant to the class of Estimates 
about to be discussed.”’ 
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Amendment proposed, 


After the word “ Monday,”’ to insert the words 
“provided there be not on the Paper any 
Amendment relevant to the class of Estimates 
about to be discussed.’””— (Mr. Anderson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rxzE EXCHE- 
QUER wished to remind the House of 
that which he had stated more than once 
—namely, that in proposing those Reso- 
lutions he had come forward, not on 
behalf of the Government peculiarly, 
but on behalf of the real interests of 
Business and the general convenience 
of the House, and that he had proposed 
them, in his capacity of Chairman of 
the Committee of last Session, in the 
form in which they were passed by that 
Committee. He had felt throughout 
that the great object which should be 
gained was that they should come, he 
would not say to an unanimous, but to 
something like a general agreement as 
to the Rules by which the House should 
be guided. It was impossible for any 
Assembly to go on without Rules of 
some sort, and it was extremely difficult 
to carry on Business with Rules against 
which any very large section of Mem- 
bers had objection. What was desirable 
was that they should establish a modus 
vivendi—a manner of transacting their 
Business which should be satisfactory to 
the great body of hon. Members. He 
did not think it signified half so much 
what the actual Rule they had to guide 
themselves by was, as in what spirit it 
was observed. He believed it was once 
said by Mr. Fox that nothing could be 
more absurd in theory, or more excel- 
lent in practice, than the British Consti- 
tution. That was very often the case 
with regard to many of the Rules of 
that House and of other assemblies of 
Englishmen. The Rules appeared in 
theory to be open to a great many com- 
ments and criticisms; but when worked 
in a fair and reasonable spirit, they 
were found to be very well suited to the 
purpose they had in view. He had felt 
it his duty to propose these Resolutions, 
as he had said, in the form in which 
they had passed the Committee of last 
Session, and he had endeavoured—as 
others had endeavoured—to impress on 
the House that they were proposed in 
that spirit, and with a wish to meet the 
objections which had been made to them, 
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He had sought to persuade the House 
that the form in which they had been 
suggested to it was, on the whole, the 
best which it could adopt. He candidly 
admitted that in the course of the dis- 
cussion more objection had been raised 
to the particular proposal he had made 
than he had been prepared to find. He 
could not deny that if the Resolution 
were to be carried by a majority against 
an unwilling and large minority, it was 
exceedingly probable that in practice it 
would fail. His object was distinctly a 
practical one, and he desired to arrive 
at some arrangement which would be 
more acceptable to the great body of the 
House. With regard to the suggestion 
of the noble Lord, to which a good deal 
of favour had been accorded, he, with- 
out expressing a positive opinion against 
the possibility of working it into shape, 
wished to observe that it was a novel 
proposal, and one to which, on further 
reflection, fresh objections might be 
raised. Therefore, he was not prepared 
to recommend the House to adopt so 
great a change in its procedure. Five 
or six hon. Gentlemen had given Notice 
of Amendments more or less in the 
sense of the proposal now submitted by 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson). All these Amendments 
might be taken together as pointing to- 
wards and centring around the Rule 
known as the Rule of 1872, which was 
in force for three years. It was discon- 
tinued at the beginning of the present 
Parliament, under the auspices of his 
noble Friend the present Prime Minis- 
ter, whose desire was to endeavour to 
conduct the Business of the House with- 
out any limitations at all. However, the 
Rule worked fairly well during the time 
it was in force. It was proposed again 
in the Committee of last year, but was 
rejected in favour of the proposal now in 
his name on the Paper by a majority of 
1. Yet it was rejected under circum- 
stances which deprived the small majo- 
rity even of the character which at first 
sight attached to it. In his opinion, 
the wisest course would be to endeavour 
to come to an arrangement upon this 
question, and he was prepared to accept 
the Amendment of his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot), which was as 
follows :—To add, as an Amendment to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s first 
Resolution, the words— 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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“ Unless such question should be an Amend- 
ment relating to the Class of Estimates proposed 
to be taken on Supply, on first going into Com- 
mittee on the Army, Navy, and Civil Services 
respectively.” 


He hoped the House would see that he 
was making this proposal with a sincere 
desire to meet the wishes of the House, 
and that he had throughout not endea- 
voured to support any views of his own 
nor to make any Motion in the special 
interests of the Government; but that 
he only desired to consult what he be- 
lieved to be the interest of the House. 
In conclusion, he trusted there would be 
a disposition to have the Motion of the 
hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex substituted for that which had 
just been proposed by the hon. Member 
for Glasgow. 

Srr GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
in all his Parliamentrry experience he 
had never known such a waste of time as 
had been committed on this occasion. 
If the question were to be debated in 
all its details, there would be a much 
greater loss of time than had ever been 
caused by Motions on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had got into a mess, and did 
not know how to get out of it. They 
had much better give up the whole 
thing with a good grace, and be content 
to go on with the old Rules, which had 
worked extremely well. By this debate 
the House was wasting a great deal of 
public time, and was presenting a spec- 
tacle by no means favourable to the 
dignity of Parliament. Therefore, he 
moved that the debate be now adjourned. 


Mr. GORST seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir George Bowyer.) 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS remarked 
that the Business of the country had 
outgrown the old Rule, and that it was 
desirable to adapt the machinery of the 
House to new necessities. It was mere 
nonsense to speak of the Whole House 
going into Committee of Supply. The 
Whole House never went into Commit- 
tee of Supply; the Committee was at- 
tended only by a few hon. Members who 
understood the particular Estimates 
under consideration, and the other Mem- 
bers stayed away. In proposing the 
new Rules, the Government could have 
had no other object than to facilitate the 
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conduct of the Business of the House, 
and it was clear that they were willing 
to accept suggestions. But it seemed to 
him, and he did not say it without con- 
sideration, that sooner or later they 
would have to go further. They would 
sooner or later have to come back to the 
good old way which prevailed a century 
and a-half ago, when the House divided 
itself into a number of Grand Committees 
and gave over to them the questions with 
which they were best qualified to deal. 
He would give his assent to the proposal 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
West Sussex. 

Mr. DODSON said, they one and all 
were agreed in upholding the honour of 
Parliament and the respect in which it 
was held by the country. But what 
view was likely to be taken by the coun- 
try, if they were not able to arrive at a 
rational conclusion after all this debate? 
Having long been an officer of the 
House, he had great respect for its 
forms and Rules, of which he might be 
regarded as very conservative. But, 
nevertheless, he could not but see that 
from time to time some modification of 
those Rules and forms might become 
necessary. He believed it was the opinion 
of a large portion of the people out-of- 
doors that the forms of the House of 
Commons were incredibly clumsy and 
cumbrous. He did not share that opinion, 
but it was time that the public should be 
disabused of the idea that they were so 
conservative of the forms and Rules of 
the House, that they would be unwilling 
to make any alteration where it was 
conceded that a change was wanted. 
There were three difficulties with which 
the House had to contend. In the first 
place, the great multiplicity of Busi- 
ness; secondly, the prolixity of debate ; 
and, thirdly, uncertainty as to the hour 
or even the day when any particular 
piece of Business was to come on. As 
to the first point, the House was most 
unwilling to part with any of the Busi- 
ness now intrusted toitscharge. [““No? *} 
An hon. Member said ‘‘No;” but he 
had had the honour of submitting a plan 
for lightening its labours, and though 
he received considerable support, he had 
reason to know that the House was very 
jealous of any interference on that head. 
As to prolixity of debate, he hoped 
they would never be reduced to the 
necessity of a gag law, or the cldéure. 
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- to the time of Business, and the 
‘evils of that uncertainty culminated 
in the case of Supply; for this rea- 
son, as had been said from the Chair, 
that going into Supply was an exception 
to all the Rules of the House as regarded 
the introduction of irrelevant subjects. 
The use of that liberty on going into 
Committee of Supply was one that had 
grown up in comparatively recent periods. 
Formerly it was, like the right of moving 
the adjournment of the House, seldom 
resorted to. Twenty-five or 30 years 
ago there were not in a Session more 
than three or four Motions on going 
into Committee of Supply. When he 
first entered the House there were, 





perhaps, 10 or 11 Motions on going 
into Supply. That had increased till 
there were at least 30 or 40 Motions 
on going into Supply, besides ques- 
tions on which discussion was allowed. 
And while that change had been going 
on in one direction, another change had 
been going on in an opposite direction— 
namely, an increase in the number of 
Votes submitted to the House, greater 
minuteness in the form in which Votes 
were presented to the House, and the 
removal from the Consolidated Fund of 
a number of charges which were for- 
merly not submitted to the House, but 
which now were. The Rule which had 
been proposed to the House was one 
which had not only been recommended 
by two Committees of the House ap- 
pointed to consider thissubject, but which 
had been substantially adopted in the 
last Parliament and in the present Par- 
liament. For himself, he preferred to 
accept the Rule in the manner in which 
it was recommended by the Committee 
of last year, and proposed to the House 
in the first instance by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—namely, that when 
Supply was set down on Monday they 
should take Supply. This would secure 
certainty in regard to one of the most 
important Businesses the House had to 
transact. He was not one of those who 
thought that by the adoption of that 
Rule there would be any vital sacrifice of 
Constitutional privileges, nor did he be- 
lieve that the individual Members of the 
House would find themselves to a very 
material extent deprived of any reason- 
able facility of bringing forward sub- 
jects which they now enjoyed. But, 
although that was his view, being 





Then there remained the uncertainty 
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for the credit of the House, he was pre- 
pared, for the sake of agreement, to 
waive his own preference, and accept the 
Rule as amended on the suggestion of 
the hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
was sorry that the discovery, to which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
fessed, was not made a little earlier in 
the week, as it would probably have 
saved a good deal of discussion. Ap- 
preciating, however, the frank and 
friendly way in which the matter had 
been put, he could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman, for himself and those with 
whom he was now acting, that they, too, 
were desirous of pursuing the debate in 
a frank and friendly spirit. Looking at 
the proposed Resolutions, he observed 
that they divided themselves into two 
classes. Those of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), and the hon. and gallant Member 
for West Sussex (Sir Walter B.Barttelot), 
only went as far as the Rule of 1872, 
whilst the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson), and the hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon), as well as he himself, were in 
favour of the more general and further- 
extending Rule of 1876—a Rule which 
owed its birth to the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It was to be re- 
gretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not made the concession more com- 
plete. With regard to the Amendment 
of his hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot), it would go far towards re- 
moving objections, if he would consent to 
its amendment by the omission of the 
one word ‘first: ’? so modified, this 
Amendment would travel the whole dis- 
tance along which he now proposed to 
take the House, and might result in 
general contentment. There was one 
thing at least on which he might con- 
gratulate the House—namely, that it 
had not allowed itself to be carried away 
by the proposition, seductive as it was, 
of the noble Lord the Member for the 
Radnor Boroughs (the Marquess of Har- 
tington). It was surprising that a 
Member of his distinguished position, 
ability, and knowledge of the Business 
of the House, should have made such a 
proposal at all. For his own part, if he 
were an obstructive, he should be very 
glad of the opportunity which that sug- 
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gestion supplied for dogging the steps 
of Supply. Suppose the scheme of the 
noble Lord to be adopted, how would the 
case stand on the Monday? Next Mon- 
day, let it be supposed, a certain amount 
of Supply might be run through; on 
Thursday the Report would be put 
down, for the Report must always fol- 
low the Supply like a shadow. On 
that Thursday, then, various irrelevant 
Amendments—irrelevant intentionally, 
and protected in their irrelevancy by the 
deliberate decision of the House—would 
be put down; and perhaps the House 
might get through these Amendments, 
if it was lucky, by 2 or 3 o’clock in the 
morning on the same Thursday. Then 
must come the substantive Revort of the 
several Votes, and if the House con- 
tinued in luck, and had got through the 
Amendments, it might dispose of those 
items in another week—taking Monday 
and Thursday. So the process of getting 
through a night’s Supply would, by the 
noble Lord’s plan, when times were 
critical, take a whole fortnight. As an 
enemy of obstruction, he was glad that 
the proposal had not been reduced to 
black and white and put upon the Notice 
Paper. He would accordingly suggest 
to his hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Sussex, whether he would 
not agree to strike out the word “ first” 
from his Amendment ? 

Mr. Serseant SIMON thought that 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Ba- 
ronet (Sir George Bowyer), if there was 
any soundness in it, should have been 
proposed five hours earlier, and all that 
time would have been saved to the 
House. As the hon. and gallant Baronet’s 
Motion was substantially the same as 
his own, he was quite ready to yield to 
the preference accorded to the proposal 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
West Sussex. A great deal had been 
said during the evening about the privi- 
leges of the House, and the control 
which it should exercise over the Esti- 
mates. His experience of two Parlia- 
ments had been that, under the plea or 
shelter of bringing forward grievances, 
that function of the House of Commons 
had been postponed on many occasions, 
to the great detriment of the public in- 
terest. Supply had been put down night 
after night, while the Notice Paper had 
been literally clogged with Motions 
which, under the colour of grievances, 
had really no other purpose than the 
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solutions which led to no practical re- 


sults. As a consequence of this, the | 


Estimates had been postponed to so, 
late an hour that when at last they | 
came on, hon. Members found them- 
selves worn out with waiting, and the | 
items were hurried through with little | 
or no discussion. If hon. Members | 
were present to transact the Business of | 
the country, and if the control over ex- 
penditure was of the first importance, 
everything relating to them should be 
brought before the House at a time 
when they could be discussed with fresh- 
ness and vigour. That had not been 
the case within his experience, and for 
that reason he thought there should be 
some modification and a recurrence to 
the Rule of 1872, which had been found 
efficient for all purposes. He was glad 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
accepted a proposal made in that form. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the House had 
to consider whether the Rule of 1872 
or that of 1876 should be revived. He 
was glad that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had conceded something ; but, 
in his opinion, he had not conceded 
quite enough in accepting the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Member 
for West Sussex. He thought the 
House should divide upon the Amend- 
ment ; but he was not so wedded to that 
course as to press it in the face of a 
strong expression of opinion to_ the 
contrary. 

Mr. GORST thought the question 
which was before the House was one 
affecting its dignity, and ought to be 
decided in accordance therewith. It 
was not the most dignified mode of 
procedure that they should be obliged 
to make a change in their Rules before 
going to bed; and it was, therefore, on 
the whole, desirable that they should 
have at least one night to consider the 
new proposal before it was finally de- 
cided upon. One remarkable circum- 
stance about the proposal was that it 
entirely did away with the whole argu- 
ment by which the Government had 
hitherto supported the Resolution. Why 
was that argument dropped? Had the 
Government been convinced that, in- 
stead of making a speech, the Minister 
should produce a printed Report to the 
House, and that there should be no 
speech at all? The Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer had twitted independent 
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Members with having wasted the time 
of the House; but that evening, at any 
rate, time had been wasted by the 
speeches of Ministers themselves. He 
did not speak in a spirit of hostility to 
Her Majesty’s Government ; but, having 
heard from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer over and over again that the sub- 
ject of the Resolution was not one in 
which the Government was interested, 
that he made the proposition, not as a 
Member of the Government, but as a 
Member of their own Committee, he was 
compelled to say that the Representa- 
tive of that Committee had, within the 
last 20 minutes, entirely changed the 
proposition which he was supposed to 
make to the House of Commons. He 
(Mr. Gorst) thought that the common 
sense and dignity of the House re- 
quired that they should at least sleep 
over that proposition. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I quite agree with my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Chester (Mr. Dodson), 
that the Business of the House has so 
completely altered within the last few 
years that it has become perfectly evi- 
dent some changes in its form of pro- 
cedure are necessary. I confess I have 
been sometimes astonished at the spirit 
of Conservatism which has animated 
the speeches of hon. Members on this 
side of the House, who have held that 
because certain forms have been found 
satisfactory in times gone by, they must 
be altogether satisfactory now. If there 
is one thing inherent to this debate, it 
is the fact that any attempt to alter those 
forms is a very serious matter, and one 
which cannot be lightly undertaken. It 
is perfectly clear that if any effective 
change is to be made in our procedure, 
it must be by a measure in the carrying 
of which the House is prepared to ex- 
pend a considerable amount of time. 
It is evident that the House is not pre- 
pared to accept the conclusions of the 
Select Committee without full discussion, 
and without any responsibility in the 
matter being taken by the Government. 
I expressed my opinion at a very early 
period on Monday evening that the 
original proposal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not one which would really effect 
any great saving of time. With regard 
to the two propositions before the House, 
I think the Government must see that 
a very great objection is felt to revert- 
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ing to the Rule of 1872. They have| House in carrying into effect a Rule 


not yet conciliated the opposition to this 
Rule; I have waited on purpose to see 
if there was any prospect of an agree- 
ment on this proposal being arrived at, 
and I find there is not; but I believe 
that the Rule of 1876: might be ac- 
cepted. If this were adopted, the Go- 
vernment would be able to consider 
whether any radical change in the pro- 
cedure of the House is required or not, 
and if so, they could come forward next 
Session with proposals on their own re- 
sponsibility ; but to revert to the Rule 
of 1872, which has not been enforced 
for many Sessions, and to which many 
objections were taken, will, I believe, 
lead to a very considerable waste of 
time without producing any commen- 
surate result. As far as my experience 
goes, I believe the Rule worked well ; 
but I am not aware that it produced 
such a saving of time to the House 
that it would be worth the while of the 
Government to spend one or two more 
nights about it. The reason why I sug- 
gest a compromise on the basis of the 
Rule of 1876 is that I have heard it 
might be accepted, and that we might 
then proceed to the consideration of the 
other Resolutions. Whether that is so 
or not I do not know; but I feel that it 
will be impossible for the Government 
to come to any arrangement to-night 
with regard to the Rule of 1872. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER: I confess I was taken by sur- 
prise at the suggestion of the noble 
Lord who has just spoken, which was 
hardly what I should have expected 
after the proceedings of last Monday 
and this evening; but we must take 
things, however, as we find them. We 
are exceedingly obliged to the noble 
Lord for the kind attention he has paid 
to the interests of the Government; but 
I cannot myself accede to the suggestion 
which he has been good-enough to make, 
and I prefer, under these circumstances, 
to trust to the mercies of the House 
rather than to the mercies of the noble 
Lord. I will ask hon. Members whe- 
ther they think I have allowed myself 
to be guided by Party or personal feel- 
ings in modifying a proposal which ap- 
peared to me to be opposed to the views 
of a considerable body, if not to those 
of the majority, of the House? Ihave 
very largely diminished the demand 
which we made on the time of the 


The Marquess of Hartington 





which the noble Lord himself voted for 
in the Committee of last year. But 
these deeds of charity are immediately 
forgotten by those who benefit by them. 
I have with regard to the Supplemental 
and Special Estimates, always advocated 
that we should adopt the Rule proposed 
and carried by the Government of which 
the noble Lord was a Member, and which 
was in force during two or three years 
under an Administration of which he 
was so distinguished an ornament. 
After two evenings of debate, I have 
made a proposal to the House which 
is one that I have reason to believe 
is worthy of consideration, and which 
we are ready to consider as the best, 
since two proposals have been made. 
It has also been proposed, in a manner 
I think exceedingly fair, that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Member 
for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot) should be taken as a basis on 
which we might decide the question. In 
this case the question arises as to the 
use of the word “first,” and it is sug- 
gested that a division be taken ‘as to 
whether that word be retained. If the 
majority are in favour of this proposi- 
tion, there would be a decision one way 
or the other; but the question now at 
issue is one that cannot be postponed 
with advantage, and on which argu- 
ments have been thoroughly exhausted. 
It appears to me that we shall not be 
any the wiser if we adjourn till to-mor- 
row or Monday, while if we are to 
decide the point at all, now is the time 
to do so. Let us take some divisions on 
the subject—as many divisions as you 
please—but let us come to a decision 
one way or another. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
sure that hon. Members were very 
anxious to appreciate in a proper way he 
spirit in which the right hon. Gentleman 
had conducted his Resolutions. He was 
glad to learn that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not speak as a Minister, 
but only as Chairman of the Committee 
which sat last year, and which, he be- 
lieved, was very much divided on the 
points under consideration. The right 
hon. Gentleman had himself told them 
that he had made many concessions. 
That was perfectly true; but with what 
object had they been made? As he 
said, in order to conciliate the opinions 
of a number of hon. Members who, al- 
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though in a minority, were, nevertheless, 
an important minority. He (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) begged to point out that how- 
ever anxious he had been to conciliate 
that important minority, he had up to 
that time utterly failed to do so, and 
altogether misunderstood the feeling 
which actuated hon. Members on his 
side of the House. They were not acting 
in hostility to the Government, but 
simply wished to cherish the privileges 
of which they were possessed. In their 
opinion, the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
made the utmost concession possible, 
while that proposed as a substitute by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
altogether inadequate to remove their 
objection to the Resolution. They knew 
just as well as the right hon. Gentleman 
what would be the result of taking 
divisions on the subject, as he had pro- 
posed—namely, a large majority against 
them; but, at the same time, that would 
not prevent them discussing the matter 
to the very utmost, and calling upon all 
legitimate forms of the House in order 
to secure that an Amendment of such 
importance should not be made without 
the fullest possible consideration. He 
ventured to suggest that the adjourn- 
ment should be taken then, and to 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
there were many hon. Members per- 
fectly willing to take up his challenge 
and proceed to as many divisions as he 
could wish. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 57; Noes 
143: Majority 86.—(Div. List, No. 18.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I shall be glad if the House will allow me 
to say one word. I regret that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should be of 
opinion that he had any reason to com- 
plain of the course taken by myself in 
this matter. As far as I am aware, it 
has not been my desire to throw any 
obstacles in the way of the Government 
in the adoption of Resolutions recom- 


_ mended by the Committee of which I 


was a Member. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer very truly said that I voted 
for the Resolution which has been pro- 
posed on the Motion for the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Sussex. I am also 
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quite willing to admit that it was one 
proposed and adopted on the recom- 
mendation of the Government of which 
I was a Member. I, indeed, saw some 
objections to that course; but it is true 
that in Committee I gave it my support, 
and if the Government think it worth 
while to devote time to pass this Reso- 
lution, I am still ready to do so. But it 
is not possible that they should pass the 
Resolution of 1872 without a further 
considerable expenditure of time, while 
that of 1876 might be accepted at once. 
It is entirely a question for the con- 
sideration of the Government whether 
the subject is one of sufficient importance 
to justify them in devoting more time to 
its settlement. I am ready to support 
the Resclution which I supported in 
Committee; but it would be deceiving 
the Government and the House if I said 
that I thought that Resolution could be 
carried to-night. As far as I am able 
to judge of the temper of the House, 
that will not be the case. 

Mr. RYLANDS: I have to express 
in the fullest manner my appreciation of 
the extreme courtesy and consideration 
which have been manifested by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I am quite sure that 
in dealing with this question he has 
met those who are most strongly op- 
posed to this Resolution in the fairest 
possible spirit ; and I think it only right 
that this House should understand that 
the Resolutions which the right hon. 
Gentleman has proposed are not in any 
way Government Resolutions, but Reso- 
lutions adopted by a majority of a Select 
Committee of this House appointed to 
consider the subject. I wish to point 
out to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the great object, as I have under- 
stood, of these Resolutions being pro- 
posed by Government, has been that 
there should be some certainty concern- 
ing the introduction of the Estimates; 
in other words, that when a Minister of 
the Crown comes down to this House, 
with a view of laying the annual Finan- 
cial Statement of his Department before 
the House, he should have the oppor- 
tunity of doing so, and of securing pro- 
per attention without being interrupted 
by the introduction of irrelevant Mo- 
tions. But, Sir, I wish to point out that 
the Resolution of 1872 does not meet this 
requirement in any way whatever, be- 





cause it is on the first occasion, on the 
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Monday that the House goes into Com- 
mittee of Supply on the Estimates, that 
it is competent for an hon. Gentleman 
to give Notice of Motion relative to 
Army or Navy matters. Until these 
Notices are disposed of, the Secretary of 
State, or First Lord, cannot make his 
Statement; and inasmuch as every hon. 
Member who wishes to raise a question 
on going into Committee of Supply 
knows perfectly well that the only chance 
he has of doing so would be on the 
occasion when the House first went into 
Committee of Supply, he would take 
care to put his Notice on the Paper at 
the earliest opportunity. The result 
would be that when the House first 
went into Committee on the Army or 
Navy Estimates, there would be such 
an accumulation of Motions that a cer- 
tain number of Amendments would be 
carried over to the next Monday, and 
introduced on the same Motion. That 
was the case last year, when the Navy 
Estimates were to be brought forward. 
The Amendments were so numerous 
that the right hun. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty waited two 
nights without an opportunity being 
afforded. him of making his Financial 
Statement. What happened on the 
third night? On an appeal from the 
Leader of the House, a number of hon. 
Gentlemen who had Notices of Amend- 
ment withdrew them, in order that the 
First Lord should make his Statement 
at an early period of the evening—hon. 
Gentlemen relinquished their right. 
What I would suggest as a fair and 
reasonable compromise would be this. 
That in return for the understanding 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty, or 
the Secretary of State for War, or a 
Minister in charge of Departments, 
should be allowed to make their State- 
ments on the Motion that Mr. Speaker 
should leave the Chair, the Government 
might accept the Resolution of 1876. 
We should then have the certainty of 
the Ministers in charge of the Estimates 
bringing forward their Estimates on 
the first Monday; and on subsequent 
Mondays Amendments on going into 
Committee would be restricted to matter 
relevant to the question. I venture to 
make this suggestion as a means of a 
compromise. Before I sit down, I pro- 
pose to move the adjournment of the 
House, but hope that we shall not be 
bound to go toa division. I trust that 
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the Government will see their way to 
come to an arrangement such as I have 
ventured to suggest. I beg to move that 
the House do now adjourn. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Rylands.) 


Mr. J. R. YORKE said, the adoption 
by the Government of the Amendment 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
West Sussex was no concession at all; 
but was, on the contrary, illusory in its 
character. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
Resolution originally proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was one 
that had received the support of the 
majority of the Committee appointed to 
consider the question. He trusted the 
House would not be guilty of such an 
exaggerated piece of Conservatism as to 
turn round suddenly and say, after their 
Committee had reported certain changes 
to be necessary—‘‘ We made a mistake 
in appointing the Committee,’ and to 
every change, however small, to cry non 
possumus. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that in view of 
the lateness of the hour he thought it 
desirable that the House should ad- 
journ, the Government not having shown 
any inclination to make any bond fide 
concession. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he had listened 
with very great attention to the remarks 
which had been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain). 
It appeared to him that the subject had 
been discussed in every possible way. 
If he had thought that any unfair ad- 
vantage had been taken of the House 
he would have been the very first to 
protest against it, and support the 
Motion for the adjournment; but, on 
the contrary, it appeared to him that 
the minority had been a little too hard 
upon the Government. Because, what 
had taken place on Thursday night? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
given Notice that he should bring on 
these Resolutions on Monday ; they were 
down upon the Paper on Friday, and 
not one single word of objection was 
urged against their being taken, either 
on Thursday or Friday ; but when they 
came down on Monday a very consider- 
able objection was urged against the 
order of proceeding. It, therefore, 
seemed to him that the Government 
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had in no way attempted to deal un- 
fairly with the House. He was also of 
opinion that in discussing this subject 
many independent Members were apt to 
fall into the mistake of thinking that 
the Government were interested in pass- 
ing the Resolutions then proposed, 
whereas it appeared to him that those 
most interested were the independent 
Members themselves. They were sin- 
cerely anxious to proceed to the early 
consideration of the Estimates, because, 
owing to the present practice, there was 
really no Vote of Supply taken except 
towards the end of the Session, in June or 
July, when the House was often wearied 
out and exhausted. The House ought 
to insist upon having Supply brought 
on at a period when they were certain 
that discussion could take place. He 
was bound to point out that in 1872, 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
was Prime Minister, he made a proposal 
identical with that now brought forward 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot). 
At that time, many independent Mem- 
bers below the Gangway voted in favour 
of that proposal. He thought that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson), and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), 
should have pointed out in what respect 
they considered that the Resolution had 
worked badly. Looking back to 1872, 
and comparing what took place at that 
time with what took place last year and 
the year previous, it seemed to him that 
the vote given by them in 1872 was 
justified, and that they had a much 
better chance of getting control over 
expenditure when they could come down 
tothe House knowing distinctly that at 
some particular hour the Vote which 
they wanted to criticize would come on. 
But during the last two Sessions the 
case had been very different, for then 
they came down night after night, not 
knowing whether any particular Vote 
would be reached, while their patience 
became exhausted, and the feeling came 
over the House that the criticism of 
Parliamentary Estimates was altogether 
useless. It therefore appeared clear 
that some such proposition as that 
either of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
or of the hon. and gallant Member for 
West Sussex ought to be carried. As 
far as he could see, the Government ap- 
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peared to have acted with perfect frank- 
ness and fairness, and he hoped, in con- 
sequence, that the House would that 
evening come to some decision. 

Dr. O'LEARY remarked that, al- 
though he was no politician, he had 
always considered that consistency of 
Party was one of the great principles 
of the House. Looking at the Division 
List which he held in his hand, he was 
much preplexed to find that amongst 
those who voted on the 26th February, 
1872, in favour of Motions in almost 
every respect similar to those now ob- 
jected to, were the names of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
and the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands). The name of the latter hon. 
Gentleman had been so conspicuous in 
the present debate, and his energies so 
thoroughly marked, that he was sure the 
House would forgive him for only citing 
the name of the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands). 

Mr. M‘LAREN considered the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow as much preferable to that of the 
hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot), and he should, therefore, vote 
for the former. The limitation of Amend- 
ments to three days practically appeared 
to him a perfect mockery. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he rose to ex- 
press his opinion that the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Faweett), in his anxiety 
for economy, had forgotten that beside 
the useful work of keeping down expen- 
diture, the House had also the function 
to discharge, of explaining, exposing, 
and, as far as possible, redressing: the 
grievances of the subject. He thought 
that if they were to support the refusal 
of the Government to allow Notices 
strictly relevant to be proceeded with 
they would be abrogating their most 
useful function. With regard to the 
facilitation of Public Business, he would 
express his opinion that the obstruc- 
tion complained of would be in no way 
prevented by any such Resolution as 
that proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which was only calculated 
to obstruct the ventilation of public 
grievances in that House. His own 
view on the subject of obstruction, after 
having studied it, was that when any 
obstruction arose it should be dealt 
with summarily. He thought that both 
Governments and individual Members 
should have the courage of their opi- 
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nions, and that there was no poorer way 
of trying to deal with the question than 
by denying to the whole people the 
right of having their grievances venti- 
lated. With regard to a concession on 
which the Government laid stress— 
namely, the concession of being al- 
lowed to raise a Motion on going into 
Committee of Ways and Means, were 
they to understand that to be bond fide ? 
Was it possible that Notices on going 
into Committee of Ways and Means 
could be fully and fairly discussed if, 
as had been too frequently the case, the 
Sommittee of Ways and Means only 
made its appearance at the very end of 
the evening? It was only too clear that 
the proposition of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be a purely illusory 
concession, for it was not at 12 or 1 
o’clock in the morning that they could 
go fresh into the consideration of Mo- 
tions preceding Ways and Means; there- 
fore, if the Government would not as- 
sure them and place in the Resolution 
an engagement that the Committee of 
Ways and Means should be taken at a 
time which would allow a full discussion 
and investigation of grievances, that so- 
called concession was illusory to the last 
degree. He was very happy on that 
occasion not to be speaking as a Party 
man; but he was utterly unable to see 
in the arguments advanced, especially 
in those of hon. Members on the front 
Opposition Bench, any justification for 
the course they had pursued. Their 
argument was thet for many years the 
Business of the House had been increas- 
ing, and the conclusion they drew was 
that instead of maintaining the liberty 
of the subject in proportion to the in- 
crease of Business, the facilities for con- 
trol should be diminished. He thought 
that according as the necessity for tak- 
ing up more and more subjects, and for 
dealing with larger and larger portions 
of Public Business presented itself, so 
the right of exposing the grievances of 
the subject in that increasing sphere of 
Parliamentary action should be carefully 
guarded. He thought that recourse 
even to those foreign methods of not per- 
mitting the interpellation of Ministers, 
except after due form and with the con- 
trol and permission of semi-official 
bodies, would be less objectionable than 
the proposals of the Government. He 
felt that three months in the year would 
be utterly inadequate to discussing 
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fairly and temperately the grievances 
that by right should be laid before Par- 
liament. If the Government would 
accept the Amendment that only Mo- 
tions relevant to the Estimates should 
be considered on Mondays, he believed 
that the House would be satisfied, 
How many objections had been taken to 
his (Mr. O’Donnell’s) action on various 
points! Yet it happened that on Mon- 
day he had never taken any Motion to 
which objection had been raised, al- 
though that had never made the Go- 
vernment more resigned to his action on 
other days. It had been hinted that 
greater liberty in Committee would be 
the reward of surrendering the discus- 
sion of grievances previous to Supply; 
but if that suggestion were acted upon, 
he would altogether refuse to accept 
it as any reason for admitting the Go- 
vernment proposal. They should, by 
all means, discuss grievances at the 
proper time, and then deal with the 
Estimates from a purely business point 
of view. He did not know on what 
grounds the Liberal front Opposition 
Bench had acted ; but if they were ac- 
tuated by any kind of desire to enjoy 
greater freedom when they should be a 
Government again—greater freedom of 
neglecting the liberty of the subject—by 
backing up another Cabinet, he would 
only remind them that in their hurry to 
throw overboard the proper considera- 
tion of the rights of independent Mem- 
bers, they might jeopardise their chances 
of ever seeing themselves a Government 
again. 

Mr. CALLAN pointed out that 
amongst the opponents to the Rule of 
1872, the Division List contained the 
names of Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, 
Secretary to the Treasury ; George Caven- 
dish Bentinck ; the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies ; the right hon. the Home 
Secretary, Sir William Hart Dyke, 
Rowland Winn, Lord George Hamil- 
ton, James Lowther, and W. H. Smith. 
He asked that the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son) should be accepted by the Govern- 
ment, and he urged this particularly on 
the ground that they would only be en- 
dorsing their own action in 1872. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that as far as consistency was con- 
cerned, they had voted on the occasion 
referred to upon the ground that the 
question had not up to that time been 
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* sufficiently considered, and that a fur- 
ther Committee should be appointed. 
Their object, however, had been attained 
by the appointment of last year’s Com- 
mittee, and their position was therefore 
not quite that represented by the hon. 
Member for Dundalk (Mr. Callan). 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had no doubt that the hon. Baronet him- 
self had distinctly stated his reasons for 
the vote; but he would remember that 
he walked out of the House when the 
second Division occurred. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
there was a far more important question 
than that of consistency to be considered 
—namely, the question between the 
Rules of 1872 and 1*76. The former 
had been adopted, rightly or wrongly, 
in the last Parliament, and Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government, having had expe- 
rience of that Rule, deliberately came to 
the conclusion that it was not necessary 
or proper for the conduct of Public 
Business. The former Leader of the 
House (the Earl of Beaconsfield) had 
come to the conclusion that the more 
this question was left alone the better. 
In 1876 a different policy was adopted. 
What was the Rule introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Government? Was it ‘the 
Rule of 1872? No. Acting upon their 
experience, they deliberately rejected 
that, and adopted the Rule of 1876, 
which they now asked the House to re- 
ject in favour of the one they themselves 
rejected. Of all the plans which had 
been proposed, that of 1872 was the 
worst. The House required that when 
Supply came on the Minister should 
make his Statement; but the Rule of 
1872 made that impossible, inasmuch as 
the preliminary Motions could not, and 
would not, give way; for if they did, 
they would never get another oppor- 
tunity. On many occasions these Mo- 
tions had been waived out of courtesy ; 
but the proposal of the Government 
made it absolutely certain that these 
Motions would not be withdrawn, while 
it did not secure to independent Mem- 
bers of the House those opportunities 
for discussion which they desired, and 
which he thought they had a right to 
have. It seemed to him a most futile 
and most extraordinary result to a dis- 
cussion of two nights that they should 
not take the recommendations of the 
Committee and of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in 1876, but an old Rule which 
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had been tried and abandoned. If they 
were to do anything, they should do 
something efficient. He believed that 
the recommendation of his noble Friend, 
made on the first night of discussion, 
was a substantial reform in the proceed- 
ings of the House, while he was quite 
sure that the Rule of 1872 was no prac- 
tical reform at all. It had been con- 
demned by Her Majesty’s Government 
during the whole of the present Parlia- 
ment, and rather than adopt such an 
ineffectual plan as that, he (Sir William 
Harcourt) thought it better to leave the 
matter alone. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not want to go on with 
this controversy, but would suggest to 
hon. Members the desirability of coming 
to some decision upon the question be- 
fore them with as little delay as possible, 
instead of repeating the same argu- 
ments over and over again. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down now says that the Rule of 1872 
will be of no use at all. I admit that it 
leaves us still open to the difficulty with 
reference to the Army, Navy, and Civil 
Service Estimates; but we gain the 
grand point at which we aim. 

Masor NOLAN thought that the most 
sensible thing would be the adjournment 
of the House. 

Mr. STACPOOLE considered that in 
the event of an adjournment some day 
ought to be fixed for the settlement of 
the question. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 43; Noes 
121: Majority 78.—(Div. List, No. 19.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. DILLWYN moved that the de- 
bate be adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.’’— 
(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rot EXCHE- 
QUER: I shall, of course, not resist the 
Motion at this late hour—1.50. With 
reference to the continuanee of the de- 
bate, we shall propose to take it as the 
first Order on Monday next before the 
Army Estimates. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 
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EAST INDIA (PUBLIC WORKS). 


® Ordered, That the Minutes of the Evidence 
taken before the Select Committee on East India 
(Public Works), in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, be referred to the Select Committee on 
East India (Public Works).—(Mr. Edward 
Stanhope.) 


MOTION. 


—a Qn — 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


INSTRUCTION TO THE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. MONK, in rising to move— 

‘That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
of Public Accounts, That they have power to 
consider whether any alteration in the Law is 
desirable, providing that a statement in each 
case in which the Naval and Military Depart- 
ments have obtained tie sanction of the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to any 
expenditure not provided for in the sums ap- 
propriated to such services in the Votes con- 
tained in the Appropriation Act, setting forth 
the representation made to them by the respec- 
tive Department, shall be laid upon the Table of 
the House within a limited period after such 
sanction shall have been given,”’ 
merely wished to remark that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had stated, when 
he (Mr. Monk) brought forward the 
matter at the end of last Session, his in- 
tention that the subject should be taken 
up by the Committee of Public Accounts, 
and only urged in excuse of the over- 
sight which had occurred that by some 
accident it had not been brought before 
that Committee. His hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury had also said 
he would take care that it should be in 
future referred to the Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
of Public Accounts, That they have power to 
consider whether any alteration in the Law is 
desirable, providing that a statement in each 
case in which the Naval and Military Depart- 
ments have obtained the sanction of the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to any 
expenditure not provided for in the sums ap- 
propriated to such services in the Votes con- 
tained in the Appropriation Act, setting forth 
the representation made to them by the respec- 
tive Department, shall be laid upon the Table 
of the House within a limited period after such 
sanction shall have been given.””—(Mr Monk.) 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
replied, that it was the duty of the 
Committee of Public Accounts to examine 
the Appropriation Accounts, and to report 
to the House on all points which arose 
in connection with them. Those were 


important duties, and the Committee, 
| 
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which had now sat during many years, 
had pointed out evils, from time to 
time, whenever they were shown by the 
Accounts before them to have occurred ; 
but it had not stated the manner in 
which those evils were to be prevented. 
The responsibility of supplying the 
remedy should rest upon the Executive. 
The Committee had not the practical 
knowledge to enable it to make im- 
portant recommendations with respect to 
the mode in which the Estimates were 
to be framed. Suppose that the Com- 
mittee, acting on their instructions, 
recommended a change of importance 
to be made in the Navy and Army 
Estimates. In the course of a year 
or two it might be found that this 
recommendation would have to be given 
up. Would not the authority of the 
Committee be much diminished by 
having made a recommendation after- 
wards found to be impracticable ? 

Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


Question. 


House adjourned at Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 21st February, 1879. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That this House will not receive 
any petition for a Private Bill after Friday the 
14th day of March next, unless such Private 
Bill shall have been approved by the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice; nor any 
petition for a Private Bill approved by the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice 
after Friday the 2nd day of May next: 

That this House will not receive any report 
from the Judges upon petitions presented to 
this House for Private Bills after Friday the 
2nd day of May next. 

CHARGES 


CRIMINAL LAW—BAIL IN 


OF FRAUD. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or AIRLIE asked, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to propose any measure for the amend- 
ment of the law in respect of the ad- 
mission to bail of persons who may be 
committed for trial on charges of fraud ? 





He thought there was some occasion to 
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consider this subject, as within the last 
few years frauds on a great scale had 
been brought under the notice of a Com- 
mittee of the other House of Parlia- 
ment, which was appointed to inquire 
into the subject of foreign loans. The 
Question which stood in his name 
did not refer to steps that should be 
taken to prevent frauds, but only to 
the mode of dealing with persons ac- 
cused of fraudulent practices. In the 
great majority of cases the law with 
regard to bail worked satisfactorily ; 
but in cases of persons charged with 
great commercial frauds there was this 
anomaly—that if the person who was 
charged with the offence was really 
guilty, the greater the scale on which 
operations were conducted, the easier 
it was for him to escape trial. If a 
person had succeeded in fraudulently 
transferring hundreds of thousands of 
pounds from other people’s pockets into 
his own, it was a matter of very little 
moment to him that he should forfeit a 
few thousands by way of bail. A case 
occurred some two years since which 
excited a great deal of attention—that 
of Alexander Collie, who failed for some 
millions of money. He was arrested on 


a charge of fraud, and was admitted to 
bail. He, however, disappeared, and has 
never been heard of-since. It would not 
be right to say that Alexander Collie 
was a fraudulent bankrupt, for, as he 
was never tried, he was never convicted; 
but his escape from trial involved a very 


serious miscarriage of justice. But if 
the law in England was unsatisfactory, 
in Scotland it was a great deal worse. 
There, everyone who was committed for 
trial, except for a capital offence, might 
demand to be admitted to bail on giving 
security to the amount of £300. As an 
illustration, he would allude to the trial 
of the City of Glasgow Bank directors. 
The bank failed about the beginning of 
October. The Crown acted with great 
promptitude. The directors were ar- 
rested immediately, and they were tried 
and convicted during the last month. 
He desired to guard himself against 
being supposed to criticize the conduct 
of anyone engaged in conducting that 
trial. He wished only to point out what 
appeared to him to be an unsatisfactory 
state of the law. The indictment against 
the directors was a very long one; but 
the only charge which made it possible 
to refuse bail to the directors was the 
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charge of theft. They claimed, except 
Mr. Inglis, to be liberated on bail; but 
the Crown refused. The case was 
brought before the Court of Session, 
which held that the offence with which 
the directors were charged was an of- 
fence within the meaning of the statute 
for which bail might be refused. The 
Court was not unanimous. Lord Young, 
avery eminent authority, dissented on 
the ground that the offence with which 
the directors were charged could not’ be 
looked upon as theft, the offence charged 
being that bills intrusted to them for 
collection were discounted by them be- 
fore they arrived at maturity. The di- 
rectors were kept in prison for about 
three months till the trial came on. The 
Lord Advocate opened the case; wit- 
nesses were examined for the prosecu- 
tion, and, on the second or third day, no 
witness having been called to speak to 
the charge of theft, the Lord Advocate 
said he withdrew the charge, as it was 
one he should have great difficulty in 
establishing. Great use—and he thought 
very legitimately—was made of that by 
the counsel for the defence. Suppose 
the directors had been innocent, and had 
been acquitted of the other charges, 
they would have had great reason 
to complain that they had been im- 
prisoned on a charge of which they 
were not only innocent, but which had 
never been pressed against them. Al- 
though they were convicted of a most 
grave offence, still it was not a satis- 
factory state of things that in order 
to make sure of having men put on trial 
for a crime, however serious it might 
be, it should be necessary to commit 
them on a charge which no attempt was 
made to sustain. On the other hand, it 
could not be right that men charged 
with such frauds as those of which the 
Glasgow Bank directors had been con- 
victed should be entitled to bail in find- 
ing security for the extremely small sum 
of £300 each. 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
Question of the noble Earl as it now ap- 
peared upon the Paper had assumed a 
different shape to that which it presented 
when he gave Notice of it. The Ques- 
tion brought to his notice a few days 
ago was, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend to propose any measure 
for the amendment of the Criminal Law 
in respect of persons who may be 
charged with or convicted of fraudulent 


Question. 
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offences? — and in answer to that 
Question he was prepared to say that 
a general measure had been introduced 
proposing the codification of the Crimi- 
nal Law, making considerable changes 
in the distinctions which had hitherto pre- 
vailed between felonies and misdemea- 
nours. That measure would, he hoped, 
in process of time, come before their 
Lordships, and any question which the 
noble Earl might wish to raise on it could 
be raised then. But since he came into 
the House, he found that the Question 
had been changed. The noble Earl 
called attention to the subject of the 
recent criminal trials in the Courts of 
Scotland, and now asked the Question in 
its present form. It would appear from 


the noble Earl’s speech that his Ques-. 


tion had reference to that recent crimi- 
nal trial in the Courts of Scotland, and 
he (the Lord Chancellor) was not pre- 
pared to answer that Question as it was 
then put. He was not acquainted with 
the particulars of the case to which the 
noble Earl referred, except from general 
information; but he would make in- 
quiry as to whether the law of Scotland 
with regard to bail was unsatisfactory in 
its working. He must, however, take 
leave to say one thing. He could not 
admit the suggestion of the noble Earl 
that the Lord Advocate of Scotland in- 
troduced into the indictment a charge 
of theft against the persons arrested, in 
order that they might be unable to ob- 
tain bail. He felt perfectly convinced 
that when that charge was introduced 
the Law Officers considered that they 
had evidence, or would have evidence, 
to substantiate that charge. It was in- 
troduced for that purpose, and in no 
wise with the view of debarring from 
the right of having bail. He did not 
know whether the noble Earl considered 
that any undue measure of justice had 
been meted out to them—he could only 
say that the general impression seemed 
to be that it was not so. 

THE Eart or AIRLIE said, the noble 
and learned Earl had misunderstood 
what he said. He said that he did not 
wish to criticize the conduct of anyone 
who was engaged in the conduct of that 
trial, and that, no doubt, when the Lord 
Advocate put that charge in the indict- 
ment, he believed that there was a rea- 
sonable probability of his being able to 
prove it; but he said, notwithstanding 
that, but for the circumstance of the in- 


The Lord Chancellor 
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clusion of the charge of theft in the in- 
dictment, the accused men would not 
have been committed to prison. 


ARMY—VOLUNTEER FORCE—COURTS 
OF INQUIRY. 
ADDRESS FOR A RETURN. 


Lorp TRURO, in moving for a Re- 
turn showing the number of courts of 
inquiry held in each year in the Vo- 
lunteer Force since its establishment, 
said, he moved for this information, be- 
cause he thought it would be interesting 
to the public, to the Volunteers them- 
selves, and to the authorities, to know 
the nature of the offences charged 
against Volunteers, and what had been 
the conduct of those who had been em- 
ployed as instructors of the Force. | He 
believed such a Return would be highly 
creditable to the character of the Force 
since its commencement. 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for Return showing the number 
of courts of inquiry held in each year in the 
volunteer force since its establishment; the 
number of volunteers of all ranks, the number 
of adjutants, and the number of instructors in 
each year on which such were held, and the 
several offences charged.—(Zhe Lord Truro.) 


Viscount BURY said, that if the 
noble Lord wished for information on 
any specific point, he would be glad to 
give it to him if it was within the reach 
of the War Office ; but these courts of 
inquiry were held on the authority of 
the officers commanding Volunteer corps 
—there were no records of them at the 
War Office. The Force had now been 
in existence 20 years, and to procure 
the information asked them the Depart- 
ment would have to apply to some 293 
different corps, and ask them to go back 
on their records for that period. The 
Returns asked for would be inconvenient 
and expensive, if not impossible, and he 
hoped the House would not grant them. 

Lorp TRURO said, he only wanted 
the Returns of courts of inquiry ordered 


by the War Office. 


Motion (by leave of the- House) with- 
drawn. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
THE REINFORCEMENTS — THE 
CAVALRY EQUIPMENTS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH asked the 
Under Secretary of State for War, 
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What alteration of equipment, if any, 
is contemplated in the appointments or 
uniform of the heavy dragoon regiment 
known as the King’s Dragoon Guards, 
about to proceed on active service at the 
Cape of Good Hope, or those of the 17th 
Lancers, under orders for the same 
station? He thought it a very unwise 
step to send out the horses of the cavalry 
regiments from this country. Horses 
that had not been acclimatised in South 
Africa would be useless. He regretted 
that that most excellent force, the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, had not been main- 
tained. The men were well drilled and 
accustomed to the country, and their 
native horses were thoroughly acclima- 
tised—and altogether they were a most 
useful body of men. 

Viscount BURY, in reply, said, there 
had been some minor alterations in the 
equipment of the two regiments which 
the noble Lord had named. Cork hel- 
mets had been substituted for brass 
helmets; a second ammunition pouch, 
making a total of 40 rounds for each 
man, had been supplied; some extra 
leather had been put on their overalls ; 
a clasp knife had been given to each 
man; also, waterproof saddle covers, 
waterproof sheets, and a certain number 
of sets of harness for lasso purposes. 
The changes of equipment had been of 
a very minor character. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE wished 
to add that the two regiments in ques- 
tion would remain exactly as they were 
before, and although they had been 
sent out with these additional equip- 
ments there was the fullest permission 
to the commanding officers to put into 
store anything that was not required. 
Probably lances might not be found 
useful for service in the bush; but all 
lancers now carried the carbine as well 
as the lance: The noble Lord was in 
error when he described the King’s 
Dragoon Guards as a heavy dragoon re- 
giment. It was a medium regiment ; and 
the men of both regiments were active, 
efficient, and not over heavy for their 
horses. With regard to equipments, the 
fullest permission was given to the com- 
manding officers to make necessary 
alterations. For instance, the Lancers 


were furnished with a carbine, as well 
as a lance; and if the latter were found 
unserviceable or not fitted for the bush, 
the commanding officer could have it 
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the question was settled by the requisi- 
tion from the Cape. It had been asked 
that the men should bring their horses 
with them. Even if the horses died, it 
would be undesirable that the authori- 
ties at home should refuse to send them 
when asked for in that way by those 
who must have the best knowledge on 
the subject. The reason was obvious. To 
collect a large number of horses on the 
spot would take time, and it was neces- 
sary that the men should go ready to pro- 
ceed to the field at onceon landing. Ac- 
cordingly horses had been sent out with 
the cavalry, and also with the artillery. 
Everything had been done to assist the 
authorities on the spot, and he hoped 
and believed that the arrangements 
made here would give them entire satis- 
faction. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 21st February, 1879. 


MINUTES. ]—New Mempers Sworn—Earl of 
Yarmouth, for Warwick County (Southern 
Division) ; Colonel Daniel La Zouche Coilt- 
hurst, for Cork County. 

Puntic Birts—Second Reading—District Audit- 
ors * [79]. 

Committee—Ancient Monuments [52], [House 
counted out]. 


QUESTIONS. 


— or Oo —— 


RAILWAYS— CONTINUOUS FOOT- 
BOARDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether he has received any further 
communications from the South Western 
Railway Company, since the end of last 
Session, respecting the wish generally 
expressed by the public in favour of 
continuous footboards to all the carriages, 
and likewise as to the adaptation of the 
height of the platforms at all stations, 
so as to prevent the risk of accidents 
to passengers alighting from carriages 
without the power of placing their fect 





placed in store. As regarded the horses, 
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directly on the station platform ? 
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Viscount SANDON: We issued a 
Circular to all the Railway Companies 
at the end of last Session, requesting 
them to give us the fullest information 
as to their views and intentions respect- 
ing continuous footboards, and the 
height of their platforms, which is, of 
course, a part of the same subject. We 
have now printed and laid upon the 
Table all the replies which we have 
received, together with the Circular 
itself, and they will be in the hands of 
Members very shortly. Replies will be 
found from most of the leading Com- 
panies; but I regret to say that the 
South Western Railway Company has 
sent no answer whatever to our Cir- 
cular. 


TREATY OF BERLIN -THE GREEK 
FRONTIER.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have received information to 
the effect that the Turkish Government 
have declined to accept the frontier pro- 
posed for Greece by the 13th protocol 
of the Congress of Berlin even as a 
basis for negotiation, and have refused 
to surrender any territory in Epirus ? 

Mr. BOURKE: The House will re- 
collect that a day or two ago I stated 
that negotiations upon this subject were 
still going on. I am sure, therefore, 
that the hon. Baronet will see that it is 
impossible for me to state at present the 
details of those negotiations. I may 
also remind the hon. Baronet that Her 
Majesty’s Government must necessarily 
be imperfectly acquainted at the present 
moment with the details of the negotia- 
tions. 


ARMY—THE ZULU WAR—THE ARMY 
RESERVE.—QUESTION. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is the case that many men of the Army 
Reserve, trained soldiers, were willing 
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the Army Reserve have volunteered for 
service at the Cape, although I have no 
doubt, from all that I have heard, they 
would be very ready to do so if an 
opportunity were given. With regard 
to the second Question, I must speak 
with some reservation; but, as I am 
advised at present, the men who have 
joined the Army Reserve are covered by 
the Statute Law of 1867, under which 
they are allowed to serve upon two 
conditions—first, a Proclamation under 
section 10 in case of a national emer- 
gency; and, secondly, by volunteering 
for duty. Under the first condition they 
can serve for six months after the emer- 
gency is over; but under the second— 
which would be the one applicable to 
the Question of my hon. and gallant 
Friend — they can only serve for six 
months from the date of volunteering 
for service; and I do not think, under 
the circumstances, that it would be 
worth while to accept them for short 
a time. 


INDIA (FINANCE)—INDIAN TAXA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 

Mr. GRANT asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken, or 
intend to take, any steps towards pro- 
viding that the official and professional 
classes in India shall contribute their 
share of the taxation imposed upon the 
people as a security against future 
famines in that country ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: This matter 
has been for some time engaging the 
serious consideration of the Indian Go- 
vernment ; but I must ask the hon. 
Member to be good enough to wait for 
further information as to their decision 
until the Budget is published at the 
end of the present month. 


INDIA—EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 
QUESTION. 


GENERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 


to have volunteered to serve at the Cape, | asked the Under Secretary of State for 
to fill up the regiments now embarking India, If, before the East Indian Rail- 


for foreign service, if permitted to do | 
so; and, what objection there is to men | 


way Bill for the purchase of the Railway 
is brought on, he will supply the House 


of that reserve being allowed so to | with a tabulated statement which will 


serve if willing to do so? 


give the House information about the 


Coronet STANLEY : Sir, as a matter | entire working of this Railway, so as 


of fact, I am not aware that any men of 


to exhibit the annual gross traffic re- 
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ceipts and gross working expenses, net 
receipts, the capital created, guaranteed 
interest thereon, excess of that interest 
over net receipts and debt created, or 
excess of receipts over the guaranteed 
interest, portion of that excess paid to 
the Railway Company, portion appro- 
priated to pay off debt, and the diminished 
interest debt, with a total of capital and 
debt on which the purchase-money is 
based ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am afraid 
that to give the Returns in the form 
asked for by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber would be very troublesome and 
would cause some delay; but I will 
endeavour to have a summary prepared 
which will give, in a short and conve- 
nient form, the information which the 
hon. and gallant Member desires upon 
the subject. Further details will be 
found in the annual Reports of Mr. 
Danvers. 


SOUTH AFRICA -- TRANSMISSION OF 
INTELLIGENCE.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. OTWAY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether, having 
regard to the interest and importance of 
early and reliable intelligence from 
South Africa, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment see any objection to following the 
course by which a portion of the Press 
obtain priority of intelligence; and, 
whether they will instruct Consular 
Officers or detach gentlemen from the 
Colonial Office to St. Vincent and Ma- 
deira, for the transmission of telegraphic 
information from South Africa ? 

Srrm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: The 
Government have already priority for 
official despatches, and they have no rea- 
son to complain of any undue delay in 
their transmission. I do not think it 
advisable to instruct Consular officers or 
to detach gentlemen from the Colonial 
Office to St. Vincent and Madeira, for 
the transmission of telegraphic informa- 
tion from South Africa of an unofficial 
nature which might possibly not be ac- 
curate. 

Mr. OTWAY: Have the Consular 
Agents at St. Vincent and Maderia any 
cypher by which they can insure secrecy 
of their messages ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
Ido not know. It is not in my De- 
partment, 
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RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE DEFINI- 
TIVE TREATY. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. BOURKE: I wish, Sir, with 
the permission of the House, to give a 
short explanationof the answer I gave 
three days ago to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Otway). 
My hon. Friend asked me— 

“Whether Her Majesty’s Government ad- 

here to the statements of Lord Salisbury in 
his despatch enclosing copy of the Treaty of 
Berlin—viz., ‘That it results from these de- 
clarations, that Turkey is not internationally 
bound, and cannot be compelled to pay any 
portion of the indemnity until the claims of all 
the creditors of loans anterior to the war have 
been paid in full.’ ”’ 
I thought the most satisfactory answer 
I could give my hon. Friend was to refer 
him to the 11th Protocol of the Con- 
gress of Berlin, which contained a de- 
claration of Prince Gortchakoff, which 
was one of those upon which Lord Salis- 
bury’s statement was founded. My hon. 
Friend has, however, communicated with 
me privately on the subject, and he 
thinks it would be more satisfactory if 
I gave a definite answer to the exact 
words of his Question; therefore, I have 
no difficulty whatever in stating that 
Her Majesty’s Government adhere to 
the statements of Lord Salisbury in his 
despatch inclosing a copy of the Treaty 
of Berlin, and then follows the copy of 
the quotation, referred to by my hon. 
Friend. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a Question of which he had given him 
private Notice, with reference to the 
Business of the House on Monday. He 
wished to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to ask the House 
to proceed to the consideration of all 
the Resolutions on that day, or only of 
the first Resolution? If he only in- 
tended to proceed with the first, what 
Business did the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer propose to go on with after- 
wards? He asked this Question, be- 
cause if it was intended to proceed with 
all the Resolutions it would be likely to 
occupy the whole or a considerable part 
of the Sitting; but if only the first Re- 
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solution were to be taken up. he hoped 
that, after the very prolonged discussion 
they had last night, the House might 
possibly come to a decision upon it in 
time to enable them to proceed with 
other Business. 

TueCHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had great difficulty in 
forecasting what the wishes of the House 
might be with regard to the Business 
on Monday. Undoubtedly the Govern- 
ment wished to proceed as early as pos- 
sible with the Army Estimates; and if 
it should be the pleasure of the House 
to come to a speedy conclusion with re- 
gard to the first Resolution, so as to en- 
able them to take up the Army Esti- 
mates afterwards, he should not ask 
them to proceed with the other Resolu- 
tions, but to let them stand over. He 
should move to amend the Resolution in 
accordance with the compromise he had 
offered last night; and if any agree- 
ment was come to within a short time 
after the meeting of the House he should 
propose the Army Estimates be pro- 
ceeded with. 


Education Department— 


OF THE DAY. 


—>-Qr.o— 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — SCHOOL 
INSPECTORS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. RATHBONE, in rising to call 
attention to the appointment of School 
Inspectors without sufficient preliminary 
special training for the work they have 
to perform ; and to move— 


ORDERS 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, arrange- 
ments ought to be at once made to provide that 
in future, before being appointed to an inde- 
pendent post, newly appointed Inspectors 
should have one year’s training under an expe- 
rienced Inspector, unless they have been pre- 
viously engaged in the education of children 
for a sufficient time to make this unnecessary,”’ 


said: I trust I need only detain the 
House a very short time, for I have 
really never met anyone who would 
deny the importance of the change 
which I propose, or who would dispute 
the grounds on which I advocate it; 
and yet the change is not made. I be- 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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lieve it .has been delayed solely on 
prpina of expense. I hope, therefore, 

efore sitting down, to show how very 
small an expenditure would be necessary 
for the purpose, and that this small ex- 

enditure would be a real economy, as 
it would make the very large expendi- 
ture now going on in our elementary 
schools much more efficient than it is. 
I am sure it will be admitted by all who 
have given even the most superficial 
attention to the subject that inspecting 
a school is a skilled, and highly tech- 
nichal, and complicated process, which 
it cannot be expected a man would be 
able to perform properly, except after 
some training and practice in the work; 
nor will it be denied by anyone that 
this work is as important as it is diffi- 
cult. Upon the Inspector’s Report de- 
pends the amount of grant to be received 
by an elementary school ; while it is to 
the Inspectors that we must mainly look 
to raise steadily the character of our 
elementary education, by pointing out 
to managers of schools and schoolmasters 
in what respect they are inferior to other 
schools, and how, as shown by the expe- 
rience of those other schools, these de- 
fects can be best remedied. If anyone 
doubts the amount of skill required to 
conduct efficiently, and yet fairly, that 
process of inspection and examination, 
and to draw up the resulting Report 
upon which the grant to an elementary 
school depends, or so to distribute en- 
couragement and blame as to improve 
the education given in our elementary 
schools, I would refer him to a small 
book on School Inspection, written by 
Mr. Fearon, and published by Mac- 
millan. Mr. Fearon, now in the Charity 
Commission, was selected by the Educa- 
tion Department as one of the ablest 
and most experienced Inspectors to 
make these inquiries, upon the results 
of which the Elementary Education Acts 
of 1870 and 1876 were, to a great ex- 
tent, founded. Anyone reading that 
book will at once see how wise are the 
suggestions which Mr. Fearon’s expe- 
rience enables him to make. He will 
see, also, how technical many of the 
most important of them are, and that 
it would take a young Inspector fresh 
from College some years to find out for 
himself, at the expense of the corpus vile 
of our elementary schools, what a little 
preliminary training would show him in 
a year. But mere written instructions 
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of that sort will not give the training 
which a young man would very rapidly 
derive from seeing in practice the work 
of an experienced Inspector, and from 
inspecting a school under his eye for a 
certain period. The House is not fond 
of extracts, and therefore I will only 
read one—and that a very short one— 
from Mr. Fearon’s book, to show what 
an experienced Inspector says ‘‘ inspec- 
tion’ and ‘‘ examination” mean. 


“By ‘inspection’ is meant the process of 
seeing a school at work in the course of its 
ordinary routine ; noting how it is constructed, 
warmed, drained, ventilated, furnished, and 
supplied with apparatus and other materials; 
how its journals, registers, and other records 
are kept; what is the course of education, 
physical and intellectual, which it supplies to 
its scholars; whether it is conducted on the 
most approved methods for economising time 
and labour; what is the order and discipline ; 
what the relations of the scholars to their 
teachers, and to one another; how the teachers 
give their lessons; and how in other respects 
they are qualified to perform their duties. By 
‘examination’ is meant the process of testing, 
by written and oral questioning of the scholars, 
whether the results of the instruction given in 
the school are satisfactory.” 


It must be evident to the House how 
much skill is necessary to do such work 
as this, and how valuable—nay, how 
necessary—a certain amount of training 
and technical knowledge is to enable a 
man to do it; and the question I ask 
the House to consider is whether that 
training and that technical knowledge 
are to be gained at the cost of efficiency 
in our system of elementary education ? 
It is evident that a young man, however 
able, fresh from College, who may, 
perhaps, have had very little to do with 
children, and nothing to do with ele- 
mentary education since he was himself 
a child, will, if he comes to the work 
of inspection without sufficient previous 
training, be almost sure to fail in justly 
dealing with the masters of elementary 
schools. If he comes to his work 
with a very high standard, and is very 
conscientious, he may exact more than 
is possible; or, in his anxiety not to be 
unjust, he may be too lax. In either 
case he will injure the schools under his 
charge by creating a sense of injustice 
or a disposition to carelessness. This 
is no theoretical danger. Elementary 
schoolmasters do feel that they are sub- 
ject to great injustice by their labour 
being judged of by those who have had 
no sufficient training or experience to 
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enable them to judge justly; and the 
irritation and discouragement produced 
by this feeling have a most serious effect 
upon education. The want of such 
training has a further bad effect on the 
system in the great want of uniformity 
in the decisions of different Inspectors. 
A just and strict Inspector is exposed to 
much abuse and difficulty in his work 
from his decisions being compared with 
the laxity of neighbouring Inspectors ; 
whereas, if young Inspectors were 
trained by eight or ten of the best In- 
spectors in the most important dis- 
tricts of the country, and these In- 
spectors were to meet periodically and 
compare notes, there would be a much 
more even standard of inspection than 
now exists, and much less discontent. 
But the work of an Inspector is not 
merely to ascertain whether those con- 
ditions have been fulfilled which are re- 
quired by the Department for the pay- 
ment of grants. Our main hope of a 
steady improvement in our system of 
elementary education is through the In- 
spectors. They can compare the teach- 
ing and system of one school with that 
ofanother, and, bya judicious apportion- 
ment of blame and encouragement, can 
gradually raise the general standard of 
education to the level of the better 
schools. They can show the school- 
masters where their teaching is defec- 
tive; they can convince them by what 
has been done elsewhere that the de- 
fects can be removed, and they can point 
out how to remove them. This Depart- 
ment of their work is not only very im- 
portant, but requires highly-skilled and 
technical knowledge, and training can 
alone enable them to do it really well. 
I have said in the Resolution that this 
training is necessary, unless the new In- 
spectors have been previously engaged 
in the education of children for a suffi- 
cient time to makeit unnecessary, because 
it seems to me that the Department may 
find it wise to apportion a certain number 
of these higher appointments to elemen- 
tary schoolmasters who have distin- 
guished themselves by their success in 
improving the system of elementary edu- 
cation. The number of such appoint- 
ments might be limited, so as still to 
secure for this work the best materials 
which our Universities offer. But a 
certain number of such appointments, if 
given to first-class schoolmasters, would 
give great encouragement, and the 
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country would get some very good In- 
spectors. Even for these men some 
special training would be very desirable, 
but less necessary than it would be for 
a young man fresh from College, with 
no experience in the art of elementary 
education. My practical proposal, then, 
is simply this:—The number of In- 
spectors appointed annually is, I learn 
from the Department, about eight. I 
propose that the Lord President of the 
Council should select from the numerous 
candidates on his list for this work eight 
of those whom he thinks most suitable, 
and that, without waiting for vacancies 
to arise, he should place them under 
eight of the most experienced and able 
Inspectors in the service of the Depart- 
ment. For one year such commencing 
Inspectors—if I may so call them— 
should work with the experienced In- 
spectors, see how they inspect schools, 
and inspect them under the experienced 
Inspectors’ eyes. While thus waiting 
to be appointed to an independent sphere 
of action, they should receive a salary of 
say, £250 a-year. A staff of such com- 
mencing Inspectors, constantly kept up, 
would only cost £2,000a-year additional, 
and this would give increased efficiency 
to an expenditure on the part of the 
Central Government alone of the sum of 
£114,000 for inspection, and £2,100,000 
for the total expenditure chargeable 
upon the Treasury for elementary edu- 
eation, besides the still further large 
expenditure derived from voluntary 
sources. I would ask the House and 
the Government, is it not a monstrous 
absurdity that, whereas in England we 
consider a much longer apprenticeship 
than the term I have named necessary to 
make a man a good cobbler, a good 
joiner, a good merchant, or lawyer, we 
should expect men to do satisfactorily, 
without any previous technical training, 
such highly-skilled and technical work 
as the inspection of our elementary 
schools? I, therefore, do urge upon the 
House to accept the Motion that I have 
now made, and thus strengthen the 
hands of the Government to do what I 
cannot doubt for a moment: they are 
anxious to do. 

Mr. BRISTOWE, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he thought the House was 
indebted to his hon. Friend the Member 
for Liverpool for bringing forward that 
question, which was one of considerable 
importance to the country at large. 


Mr. Ruthbone 


{COMMONS} 
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Masters and mistresses and managers of 
schools looked anxiously to the visits of 
the Inspectors, for upor their report it 
depended whether the grant would be 
earned by the school; and, moreover, 
they naturally looked to the Inspectors 
for guidance and suggestions in order to 
make their schools more efficient. Those 
advantages could only be gained through 
having Inspectors who had experience 
in tuition or in examination. If they 
wished to make their schools efficient, 
the Education Department must take 
care that their Inspectors were tho- 
roughly up to their work. It did not 
at all follow that because an Examiner 
was well-informed and _highly-culti- 
vated himself that he should have the 
power of testing others in subjects with 
which he himself was familiar; that was 
generally to be learnt by experience. 
By placing young Inspectors for a year 
under training in the way recom- 
mended by his hon. Friend (Mr. Rath- 
bone), they would be better prepared to 
enter upon their duties. The proposi- 
tions of his hon. Friend would tend to 
produce uniformity of examination, 
which was a matter of great importance, 
and he believed that it would meet with 
the approval of the Inspectors them- 
selves, 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, arrangements 
ought to be at once made to provide that in 
future, before being appointed to an independent 
post, newly appointed School Inspectors should 
have one year’s training under an experienced 
Inspector, unless they have been previously en- 
gaged in the education of children for a suffi- 
cient time to make this unnecessary,’—(Mr. 
Rathbone,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. MAC IVER agreed in spirit, at 
all events, with the hon. Member for 
Liverpool, but thought that the par- 
ticular scheme proposed involved need- 
less expenditure. He felt compelled 
to rise on the present occasion on ac- 
count of having received a communi- 
cation bearing on the question from a 
source entirely independent of his 
hon. Friend —a communication which 
pointed out the evils which his hon. 
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Friend wished to remedy. The letter 
showed that however good an Inspector 
might be as an examiner, and however 
fitfor the post he might be in other re- 
spects, he might be deficient in the com- 
mon sense which could only be learned 
by experience—such experience as the 
hon. Member for Liverpool suggested. 
His informant, Colonel King, writing 
about the Oxton Schools, said— 

“The manner of the Inspector was such as 
to frighten the children, and not give them a 
fair chance.”’ 


‘then Colonel King went on to say— 


‘*T do not wish to injure the Inspector; but I 
think it would be well if he understood that 
when examining a school he has something else 
to do than cut down the grant.”’ 


He (Mr. Mac Iver) had no desire to 
trespass longer on the attention of the 
House ; but he could not conclude with- 
out saying that it seemed to him that 
the proposition of the hon. Member was 
well worthy of the consideration of the 
House and the Government. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
thought his hon. Friend the Member for 
Liverpool had made out a strong case. 
He (Mr. W. E. Forster) hoped the 
Education Department had become con- 
vinced that the time had arrived when 
they should make use of the older In- 
spectors in giving some training to those 
who were about to be appointed in 
future. Many of the old Inspectors had 
professional and special training for the 
work which it was impossible to expect 
in the eight gentlemen it was proposed 
annually to appoint. Inspection was no 
easy matter. It could not be learnt at 
College, because it required some kind of 
experimental teaching, as well as storing 
the brain with the subjects taught in the 
schools. This apprenticeship, if he 
might so term it, was required for 
several reasons. First, the art of in- 
specting ought to betaught by those who 
had themselves practised it. It would 
be a great advantage if a newly-ap- 
pointed Inspector could work for a few 
months with a man who had been accus- 
tomed to inspect, and have the oppor- 


“tunity of learning the art of inspection 


without frightening the children; and 
practise, at the same time, perfect jus- 
tice and fairness to the masters and the 
mistresses. Again, teaching, as well 
as inspecting, was becoming of Govern- 
ment importance. There was now an 
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army of teachers all over the country 
who exercised good influence in their 
respective localities. The country ex- 
pected a great deal from them, and 
Parliament must not ignore their feel- 
ings, or expect that they had none in the 
matter. All must, he thought, sympa- 
thize to some extent with a schoolmaster 
or schoolmistress who for many years 
had taught children with great success, 
and who found them inspected by a 
young man just from College. He did 
not think an Inspector ought to be thus 
brought into contact with experienced 
masters and mistresses without some 
previous training in inspection. In too 
many instances hard-working and strug- 
gling masters and mistresses looked for- 
ward with alarm and anxiety to the visit 
of the Inspector. These people felt 
deeply any kind of injustice from young 
Inspectors, though the latter might not 
mean to do any. The manner of in- 
specting required to be taught as well as 
the art of teaching. The necessity of a 
uniform system of inspection was uni- 
versally recognized. At present money 
was given for results. Those results de- 
pended on examination. One Inspector 
might make the examination very differ- 
ent from what it would be under another, 
and thus a different standard for pay- 
ment by results would be established in 
different schools. That would be no 
economy; but might lead to an enor- 
mous waste of money. It was, there- 
fore, most desirable that there should be 
uniformity in their system of inspection. 
The plan put forward by the hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to be very simple, and 
had a great deal to recommend it. If 
eight Inspectors were appointed every 
year, he saw no reason why they should 
not submit to a year’s training, with 
small remuneration. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, there 
could not be two opinions on the ne- 
cessity of improving their mode of in- 
spection, which he would endorse by an 
incident which had come under his 
knowledge in a district in Yorkshire 
with which he was acquainted. A newly- 
appointed Inspector went to the school, 
and all who were interested in the school 
went to see him conduct the examina- 
tion. Taking up a little child about six 
years old, he said—‘‘Well, my little 
woman, what do you call a baby cow ?” 
The child innocently answered — ‘“‘ A 
mutty calf, sir.” The Inspector said— 
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‘Mutton, my child! who taught youthat? 
Go down.’’ He (Mr. Wheelhouse) ven- 
tured to say, there was not a child of 
six years old or less in the whole of 
Yorkshire who would not call a female 
calf by the local name by which it was 
known. It would have been infinitely 
better if that Inspector, who was a 
Southerner, had had some training be- 
fore he was sent into the North of Eng- 
land, about which he knew nothing. 

Mr. MUNDELLA complained that 
under the system of close inspection 
which at present prevailed the most 
competent persons were not allowed to 
become Inspectors of schools. The fact 
was that there was no promotion from 
the ranks. Why should they spend 
£2,000 a-year in giving gentlemen a 
year’s training, when at the present mo- 
ment there were above 100 assistant In- 
spectors, who were duly qualified for the 
office of Inspectors, not alone by educa- 
tion and standing, but by long expe- 
rience as teachers in elementary schools 
themselves? Several of the Scotch In- 
spectors had been raised from the rank 
of schoolmaster. The London School 
Board had appointed five Inspectors who 
were formerly schoolmasters, and Sir 
Charles Reed had informed him that 
nothing could be better or more satis- 
factory than the way in which these 
men did their work. Such foolish ques- 
tions as the one he had heard of— 
‘‘ What is the nature of the despotism 
by which India is governed ?”—showed 
that some of the young Inspectors were 
untrained for their work. The noble 
Lord had now under him more than 100 
Inspectors’ assistants, some of whom 
had been among the ablest school- 
masters in the country, had taken high 
honours at the Universities, and practi- 
cally did all the work of the Inspectors, 
except writing the reports. He intended 
during the present Session to bring the 
subject of school inspection before the 
House. 

Mr. A. MILLS agreed that it would 
be desirable there should be some mode 
of training the Inspectors; but it ought 
not to be assumed that the present In- 
spectors did not do their work in a satis- 
factory manner. Much had been said 
about frightening the children ; but all 
of them, when examined at the Universi- 
ties and elsewhere, thought examination 
a very alarming thing and the Examiners 
very alarming persons. As a member 


Mr. Wheelhouse 
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of the Board, he entirely agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman who had last spoken 
as to the satisfactory manner in which 
the Inspectors of the London School 
Board who had been raised from the 
ranks did their work, and he would wish 
to see more of that class promoted. The 
object of the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Rathbone) was to improve the 
machinery of inspection, and in that 
sense his proposal was very well worthy 
of attention. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that everyone 
acquainted with the working of a school 
must agree with the hon. Member for 
Liverpool that experience in the educa- 
tion of children would be an advan- 
tage to an Inspector. It would be de- 
sirable, before adopting any change in 
the present system, that the noble Lord 
should consider whether some months of 
training, not under an Inspector, but 
under an eminently qualified teacher, 
would not be necessary for the proper 
performance of the duties of Inspectors. 
Unless something of that kind were 
done, they would continue to have going 
forth from the Department Inspectors 
who, however high their attainments 
might be in classical and scientific know- 
ledge, were ill-fitted for the work of in- 
specting common schools, and thereby 
determining the amount of the grants 
that ought to be made to them. He 
hoped the noble Lord (Lord George 
Hamilton) would consider the sugges- 
tion made by the hon. Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Mundella), that the profession 
of Inspector should be open to teachers 
generally. In that way a stimulus would 
be given to them to work hard and 
qualify themselves highly. 

Sir JOSEPH BAILEY said, as to 
promotion to the rank of Inspector there 
was no bar but one—the early age at 
which Inspectors were chosen. It was 
very clear that if an Inspector was to be 
selected at an early age, it practically 
prevented elementary teachers of ex- 
perience from obtaining the post. He 
would therefore suggest to the Depart- 
ment that, where a teacher of great 
ability and experience stood for the, 
position of Inspector, he might be al- 
lowed to enter upon his work at a later 
period of his life than 30 years. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that any proposal emanating from the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Rath- 
bone) with a view to improving the pre- 
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sent system of elementary education 
would be well worthy of the attention of 
the House and the consideration of the 
Government, for there was no man in 
the House who had shown greater zeal 
in the cause of education, both in his 
capacity of Member of Parliament and 
in the town which he represented. 
Wherever there was a system of educa- 
tion such as that now in force in Eng- 
land, for which Parliament annually 
voted large sums of money to be paid as 
results of examination and inspection, it 
was necessary that that examination and 
inspection should be conducted with 
method and uniformity. In the case of 
examination vivd voce instead of by 
printed papers, it was all the more 
necessary that uniformity should be 
secured. He thought the Motion on 
the Paper would be likely to mislead the 
House as to one particular of the ex- 
isting system, because it stated that 
‘‘newly-appointed Inspectors should have 
one year’s training under an experienced 
Inspector”’ before they were appointed 
to independent posts. It might be in- 
ferred from that language that a young 
man was taken straight from the Uni- 
versity and at once, without any pre- 
liminary training or term of probation, 
set to the task of examining and inspect- 
ing schools. That was not the case. At 
present all newly-appointed Inspectors 
had to serve a certain term of probation 
with the senior Inspector of the district 
to which they were appointed. The 
minimum period of their probation was a 
fortnight, and in many cases more. At 
the end of that period they were not at 
once appointed to independent posts, but 
were sent to some district where there 
was a chief Inspector, of whose advice 
and experience they would have the 
benefit. The principle for which the 
hon. Gentleman contended had, there- 
fore, been acted upon already to a cer- 
tain extent by the Department. But it 
was proposed that all the Inspectors 
should have one year’s training, and 
that the Department should at once ap- 
point eight new Inspectors, each with a 
salary of £250 a-year. If that proposal 
were agreed to, the result would be that 
asum of £2,000 a-year would have to 
be added to the present education ex- 
penditure, and the House was aware 
how rapidly that expenditure had in- 
creased during the last 10 years, till 
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£2,000,000. The Estimates for the com- 
ing year would, he feared, show a still 
further considerable increase, which was 
partly due, no doubt, to the increase in 
the attendance and in the efficiency of 
the children. The increase in the attend- 
ance had rendered an augmentation of 
the staff necessary, and the Education 
Department had been obliged to apply 
to the Treasury for a number of fresh 
Inspectors. It was, however, probable 
that the Treasury, seeing all the claims 
which it had upon it, would object to any 
further increase which was not abso- 
lutely necessary ; nor had the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool, in his opinion, brought 
forward such a case as would justify the 
House in accepting the Resolution which 
he had placed upon the Notice Paper. 
The hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
that the work of the Inspectors was im- 
perfectly done at the present time ; but 
a fairer way of putting the matter, he 
thought, would be that, although the 
work was very well done, it had not 
been as well done as it might be, and he 
was sure that, taking into account the 
character and ability, generally speak- 
ing, of the Inspectors, the hon. Gentle- 
man would not wish to convey to the 
House the impression that they did not 
perform their duty. As to an Inspector 
being unacquainted with the dialect of 
a particular locality, he believed that 
the more experienced Inspectors, when 
they had occasion to go into a district 
where it was doubtful whether they 
would be understood by the children, 
allowed the masters to put the necessary 
questions, so that they might be intel- 
ligible to them. That being so, he did 
not think the mere fact of an Inspector 
betraying ignorance of the peculiar 
phraseology of a district furnished suffi- 
cient ground for asking the Treasury to 
increase the grant for the inspection 
of schools. It was quite an open ques- 
tion, however, and one which he would 
undertake to bring under the notice of 
the Department, whether the period of 
probation might not be extended. He 
had no doubt it might be possible to 
make some regulation for the future 
which would secure that in those cases 
in which a newly-appointed Inspector 
happened to have had no previous ex- 
perience of elementary education or the 
examination of children, he should serve 
a longer period of probation than that 
which was now required. He was, how- 
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ever, afraid that he could not assent to 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, be- 
cause its adoption would have the effect 
of adding to Estimates which were 
already excessively high, without any 
absolute necessity for the increased ex- 
penditure. He might also remark that 
there were a certain number of Inspec- 
tors who had been teachers. It should 
not, however, be forgotten that Inspec- 
tors were sometimes called upon to in- 
vestigate very difficult and delicate mat- 
ters, and it was essential that they should 
be able to meet on equal terms with 
managers of schools. They also re- 
quired tact, self-possession, and patience 
to enable them to discharge their duties 
satisfactorily, but he did not think the 
Lord President would be indisposed to 
appoint teachers of whose qualifications 
he was satisfied; but it ought not to be 
established as a rule that teachers should 
have a priority of claim. He might, in 
conclusion, observe that to have a teach- 
ing and inspecting department composed 
of the same individuals would be to 
form a close corporation which might 
hereafter be found to work by no means 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, that after the 
explanation of the noble Lord he would 
not put the House to the trouble of 
dividing. 


Egypt— Finanee— 


Question put, and agreed to. 


EGYPT—FINANCE.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON, in rising to 
call attention to the paragraphs in the 
Letter of the Marquess of Salisbury to 
Lord Lyons of August 7th, 1878 (Tur- 
kish Papers, No. 48), stating that Her 
Majesty’s Government required the 
Government of Egypt to pay in full the 
May Coupon of the Unified Debt; and 
also to the conditions under which the 
Egyptian State Domain Loan of No- 
vember, 1878, was contracted; and to 
move— 

“That no suflicient justification has been 
shown for the enforcement by Her Majesty’s 
Government of the payment of the May Coupon 
of 1878 of the Unified Debt of Egypt, nor for 
their interference in regard to the State Domain 
Loan of 1878;” 
said, his object in calling attention to 
these two questions was to learn what 
was the justification of the Government 
for interfering with the financial con- 
cerns of Egypt. In reference to the 
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May Coupon of 1878, the Government 
had, in conjunction with the French 
Government, brought strong pressure to 
bear on the Egyptian Government to 
secure the payment of that Coupon in 
full. In doing so they were running a 
considerable risk, and the lamentable 
event which had recently occurred might 
be to some extent traced to the inter- 
ference of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The next transaction to which he re- 
ferred was revealed by the publication 
of the prospectus of the loan issued by 
the Messrs. Rothschild in October last. 
The security for this loan was the trans- 
fer of certain lands from the family of 
the Khedive to the State, and the hypo- 
thecation of these lands for the interest 
of the bonds; and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had undertaken to nominate 
a manager of those lands, who should 
not be divested of his functions without 
their previous consent. The object of 
this was, no doubt, to give a certain 
security to the subscribers to the loan ; 
but up to the present moment they did 
not know what was the nature of the 
agreement between this country and 
Egypt. In pressing for the payment of 
the May Coupon, the Government were 
guilty of great injustice at once to the 
people and to the creditors of Egypt. 
Moreover, Her Majesty’s Government 
either were aware, or ought to have 
been aware, that at the time they in- 
sisted on the payment of this interest, 
the Revenues of Egypt were insufficient 
to meet the publiccharges. As early as 
the end of March last year, there were 
in the possession of Her Majesty’s Go- 
verament Estimates of the Revenues of 
Egypt, and, of course, also Estimates of 
the Expenditure; and at the time they 
required the payment of this Coupon, 
they had no reason to believe that the 
income for 1878 would be larger than 
the income for 1877 had proved to be. 
In point of fact, it now turned out that 
the Revenue for 1878 wasonly £8,372,000 
in the gross, out of which the Govern- 
ment of Egypt had to pay items of in- 
terest, including £4,028,000, interest on 
the sinking fund of the Unified Debt, 
and making, in the whole, no less than 
£6,886,000. Deducting this from the 
year’s income—and next year’s income 
would probably fall below that of 1878— 
there remained a balance of £1,536,000, 
and that was all there was to pay 
the interest on an unknown floating 
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Debt, provide all the expenses of the 
administration of Egypt, provide for the 
Army and the Navy, the public works— 
excepting railways—education, the Civil 
List, and every other charge incidental 
to the government of the country. Now, 
the sum which was necessary to provide 
for the expenses of the administration 
of Egypt was estimated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Shore- 
ham (Mr. 8. Cave) at £3,000,000, and 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Goschen) 
at £3,500,000. Taking it at the lower 
sum, it would be seen that, if the full 
interest was to be paid on the Egyptian 
Debt, the other Services, including the 
Army and Navy, must suffer to the 
extent of 50 per cent. Though it was 
true that Her Majesty’s Government, in 
the letter to Messrs. Rothschild, guarded 
themselves against any liability to pay 
interest on the new loan, yet by the 
course they had adopted, they took upon 
themselves, to a certain extent, the cus- 
tody of the property which had been 
pledged for its security. Scarcely had 
they heard of this property being pledged 
for the payment of this particular loan, 
than news came that certain creditors 
had got a Decree from the International 
Court which enabled them to put an 
execution on this property. But sup- 
pose the Khedive or the Government of 
Egypt should fail to perform the con- 
vention into which they had entered as 
regarded the custody of these lands, or 
suppose the whole thing came to a dead- 
lock through a disagreement between 
the three gentlemen who represented 
the various interests, were they to go to 
war on behalf of the private creditors of 
the Khedive? They had given a quasi- 
security to the creditors, which they 
might be called upon in a very incon- 
venient manner to fulfil. The question 
was, whether both of these transactions 
were not contrary to the precedent which 
they had hitherto followed? He did 
not speak of loans which had been gua- 
ranteed in cases of emergency, but the 
undertaking of a liability, however 
slight, in regard to loans by private 
parties with a foreign Government. It 
was not to the interest of the English 
people—clergymen, widows, and others 
—to enter into these foreign loans, and 
he contended the promoters of the loans 
should receive no encouragement. It 
would be much better to invest the 
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money in Three per Cents or good rail- 
way debentures. He supposed he should 
be told that it was desirable England 
should co-operate with the Government 
of France. It was at least desirable 
that the two Governments should be on 
friendly terms; but whether England 
should enter into any entangling en- 
gagement with regard to Egyptian 
affairs was quite another thing. That 
raised a very wide question, but he 
should not enter into it on the present 
occasion. However, he would say this 
—If, instead of remaining on good 
terms with our neighbours across the 
Channel, the Government wished to get 
into trouble, and to create differences, 
jealousies, and disputes, they could pur- 
sue no course more likely to produce 
that effect than that of tinkering loans 
on joint account. 

Mr. SPEAKER intimated that, as an 
Amendment had already been moved, 
it was not competent for the hon. Mem- 
ber to move his Resolution. 

Mr. W.CARTWRIGHT reminded the 
House of the declarations made on be- 
half of the Government when the Suez 
Canal shares were purchased. That step 
was taken on the undivided responsi- 
bility of the Ministry, and there was 
no previous consultation with other 
countries. It was laid down that the 
purchase was made on behalf of what 
were thought British interests. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in refer- 
ring to the question of the purchase of 
the shares, laid stress on the political 
consequences of the step. The House 
was told by the right hon. Gentleman 
that the action of the Government 
was taken not because it desired the 
Canal for purposes of war, but the Go- 
vernment was desirous of seeing that 
the Canal should not be used as a politi- 
cal engine against England. The Pre- 
mier said he had recommended the pur- 
chase of the shares as a political trans- 
action, and thereby obtain a great hold 
on that part of Africa. There had been 
a great change in the attitude of this 
country; and he believed it could be 
shown that within the last few months 
undertakings had been entered into 
which altogether altered the liberty of 
action of this country. England was no 
longer free to form her own engage- 
ments. The proof of this was to be 
found in a Parliamentary Paper con- 
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Salisbury, M. Waddington, and the 
French Ambassador at Berlin were con- 
cerned. From this Paper it was clear 
that M. Waddington insisted that, in 
the event of any joint action between 
his Government and that of Her Majesty 
in reference to this question, such action 
should be based upon a perfect equality 
both of attributes and powers. This 
was not the casein 1876, when the Suez 
Canal shares were purchased, nor in 
1877, when Lord Derby stated the con- 
clusions which he had arrived at on his 
own independent judgment. In form- 
ing that judgment Lord Derby was not 
hampered by any engagements such as 
were subsequently entered into between 
Lord Salisbury and M. Waddington ; 
and the noble Lord consistently refused 
to enter upon any course like that which 
now unfortunately existed, and which 
had an inevitable tendency to limit the 
freedom of action of this country with 
regard to Egypt, by establishing a part- 
nership fixed upon an artificial basis. 
The practical consequence of this under- 
standing as interpreted by M. Wadding- 
ton became apparent when Nubar Pasha, 
in his capacity as President of the Coun- 
cil, selected Mr. Rivers Wilson as his 
Finance Minister. The moment this 
was done M. Waddington refused his 
assent, unless Mr. Wilson had appointed 
to act with him a French Colleague, 
possessing equal attributes and armed 
with equal powers. This point was at 
length conceded, and the net result of 
the whole business was that they had 
drifted into a position replete with com- 
plications and opportunities for entangle- 
ment, and had, moreover, introduced 
into Egypt an element of international 
jealousy and rivalry. They all knew 
the astuteness with which the Oriental 
mind could make use of international 
jealousies to serve their own ends. He 
did not wish to hurt the feelings of the 
French politicians; but no one could be 
sanguine that two years hence France 
would be administered by the same Go- 
vernment—the wise and temperate ad- 
ministration of M. Waddington—which 
she now enjoyed. By their recent action 
in Egypt they had introduced the mate- 
rials with which a cunning hand might 
play with dexterity. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had yesterday admitted 
that the intelligence of the fall of Nubar 
Pasha was authentic; but up to the pre- 
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of Mr. Rivers Wilson. No one who had 
any notion of what was going on in 
Egypt could have been surprised by the 
news of the last few days. He was sure 
Her Majesty’s Government must have 
been prepared forit. He himself, with 
his limited sources of information, had 
heard three weeks ago of intrigues which 
were attributable to a hand in the Palace, 
and this day there was a telegram from 
a well-informed source that these in- 
trigues were also traceable to foreign 
influence. Perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be able to tell the House 
whether Mr. Rivers Wilson had tendered 
his resignation, and whether, also, M. de 
Bligniéres was not waiting for instruc- 
tions from his Government as to what 
he should do; whether, in fact, he was 
acting only as the political delegate of 
France, or whether he was acting in 
concert with Mr. Wilson? He knew 
that these were delicate questions, but 
he should like to have as much informa- 
tion as was consistent with the circum- 
stances. He feared that their change of 
policy had given them the maximum of 
disadvantage with the minimum of ad- 
vantage, and had put upon them a great 
amount of responsibility without giving 
them in return anything like a material 
benefit. 

TueCHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: I think, Sir, I ought to rise at 
once, in order to give the hon. Gentle- 
men who have spoken the informa- 
tion they have requested of me. I 
must, in the first place, say that at the 
present moment it is not possible for me 
to speak with entire freedom, because 
events are passing which are of a cha- 
racter which imposes a certain amount 
of reticence upon me. But I am anxious 
to speak generally as to the position we 
hold financially as regards Egypt, and 
also to express my entire dissent from 
the theory which has been advanced by 
the hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
W. Cartwright), that we have, in conse- 
quence of the arrangements made within 
the last 12 months, altered our position 
towards France with regard to Egyptian 
affairs. That is altogether an error. 
We have, from first to last, been de- 
sirous of acting in a cordial spirit and 
with full friendliness with our neigh- 
bours. We know that throughout the 
relations which the two countries have 
had with Egypt there have been many 
occasions of difficulty — occasions on 
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which persons who had any interest to 
serve in stirring up international jea- 
lousies have been able to avail them- 
selves of opportunities for so doing, and 
we have felt it necessary to be on our 
guard that we might disappoint and 
defeat intrigues for that purpose from 
whatever quarter they might come. 
That has been equally our policy from 
the time we took Office, as indeed it was 
the policy of our Predecessors, and it is 
our policy up to the present day. With 
respect to the interest which England 
has in the matter, and with respect to 
the finances of Egypt, I took notice of 
an observation made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Banbury (Mr. Samuelson), when 
he referred to what he had heard some 
time ago about persons who had come 
over to England desiring to induce the 
Government of England to interfere on 
account of the creditors of the Peruvian 
Government. The hon. Member seemed 
to think that there was some analogy 
between the desired intervention on the 
part of England to save the English 
creditors of Peru and any action which 
England would think proper to take 
with respect to Egyptian affairs. That is 
not so. That illustration marks the entire 
difference between our policy in Egypt 
and our policy with regard to other 
countries. We do not think it would be 
right; it would be contrary to the spirit 
of British policy that, for the sake of 
merely protecting the interests of British 
subjects who might have lent money to 
other States, we should interfere to en- 
force the claims of bondholders through- 
outthe. world. But in the case of Egypt 
very peculiar considerations arise. Hon. 
Members have adverted to what has 
passed in this House on former occasions 
and to observations made by Members 
of the Government, myself among the 
number, as to the reason why we have 
felt it necessary to watch with particular 
care the position of Egypt. It is not 
only that Egypt is on the high road be- 
tween England and India, but it is also 
because of the relations which Egypt 
bears to the Ottoman Em) ire and to 
France and other countries which have 
interests there. They are such as to 
render it a matter of extreme political 
importance that we should, if possible, 
avert anything like a catastrophe which 
would overthrow the Egyptian dynasty 
and the Egyptian system of government. 
We have special interests, too, even of 
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a financial character, because, as the 
House is aware, certain Revenues of 
Egypt form one of the securities pledged 
to this country with respect to a debt 
which we have guaranteed, and Egypt 
is also herself a debtor to us with re- 
spect to the purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares. There are thus a number of 
financial considerations that have to be 
taken into account, and over and above 
that there are an infinity of complicated 
political interests which we have to bear 
in mind. That being the case, the short 
history of what has occurred has been 
this: —Since the day when my right hon. 
Friend the Paymaster General --to whom, 
I think, we hardly pay sufficient acknow- 
ledgments for the very excellent services 
he rendered in pioneering the way— 
ascertained the truth with regard to the 
maze of Egyptian finance, since the re- 
turn of my right hon. Friend we have 
had our eyes necessarily and not from 
choice fixed upon what is going on in 
Egypt. After that inquiry had been 
made, the Khedive expressed a wish to 
appoint an Englishman of ability and 
position to re-arrange his finances, and 
Mr. Rivers Wilson was allowed to go 
out and ascertain for himself by actual 
inquiry whether that was a_ position 
which he could undertake. Mr. Rivers 
Wilson accordingly made _ inquiries, 
which ended in his declining to under- 
take that office. But in the meantime 
he became still further acquainted with 
Egyptian finances, and acquired a posi- 
tion which gave him a_ considerable 
reputation in Egypt. Subsequently to 
that, another step was taken, with which 
Her Majesty’s Government had no offi- 
cial connection. After Mr. Rivers Wilson 
had returned, the Government had 
neither directly nor indirectly anything 
to say to the financial affairs of Egypt. 
But the bondholders — English and 
French — who had, of course, a very 
large interest in the country, deputed 
two gentlemen of very high position— 
one being the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen)—to represent their interests 
and to endeavour to make some arrange- 
ment with regard to the property held 
by them. Those gentlemen received 
from the English Government, and I 
have no doubt the French Government 
also, a certain amount of support, such 
as is accorded to any Englishman who 
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civility ; but they conducted their busi- 
ness entirely on their own account. 
They ultimately came to an arrange- 
ment which appeared to be, as they 
thought, promising and satisfactory to 
the bondholders, and which was accepted 
by Egypt. That arrangement was con- 
firmed by a Decree of the Khedive’s; 
but in a short time difficulties arose, 
which attracted the notice of the Go- 
vernment. They were these. For a 
considerable time it had been the prac- 
tice of the subjects of different nations 
having claims against the Government 
of Egypt to go to their respective Con- 
suls and induce them to press their 
claims against the Government. Sub- 
sequently, in consequence of the incon- 
venience that had resulted from the 
want of proper administration in Egypt, 
a system of tribunals was established 
by agreement between the European 
Powers in concert with the Government 
of Egypt, and no doubt the European 
Governments were to a great extent 
pledged in honour and otherwise to see 
that these tribunals were upheld. Cer- 
tain persons then obtained judgment for 
debts against the Khedive before these 
tribunals, and when those judgment 
debts came to be presented, it was, of 
course, necessary that the Khedive 
should pay them, or set aside the autho- 
rity of the tribunals. Well, it appeared 
that when these judgment debts came 
to be presented, after the settlement had 
been made between the Khedive and 
the bondholders, the funds at the Khe- 
dive’s disposal either were, or were al- 
leged by him to be, insufficient to meet 
them. The consequence was that there 
was great danger of the judgments 
which nad been obtained befvre the 
tribunals being set aside, and that the 
nations of Europe who were more or 
less responsible for the tribunals would 
find themselves in a difficulty on seeing 
the authority of these tribunals thus set 
at nought. On the other hand, it was 
alleged that if the Decree which had 
been made was worth anything, the bond- 
holders were entitled to certain rights 
under it. Under these circumstances, 
the representatives of the bondholders, 
I believe, thought that there ought to 
be another and more complete inquiry 
into the financial condition of the coun. 
try. ‘‘ Let us be quite sure,” said they, 
‘that the difficulty is a real one, and 
not a mere pretext to evade payment 
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based on the concealment of real sources 
of wealth.” A new inquiry accordingly 
was set on foot, and the services of Mr. 
Rivers Wilson were requested, on the 
part of the bondholders, to assist in it. 
Meanwhile, it was thought only fair that 
the scheme which had been devised by 
the bondholders should be allowed fair 
play, and that a whole year should be 
allowed to run in order that they might 
see what, as regarded Revenue and Ex- 
penditure, was the real financial condi- 
tion of Egypt. There were better means 
of learning that than had ever existed 
before, because, under the scheme, in- 
dependent persons— Englishmen and 
Frenchmen and others—had been no- 
minated to positions of high authority 
in the administration of the finances of 
Egypt, so that it was felt from what they 
experienced in the working of the sys- 
tem, results could be arrived at which 
could be depended upon. Of course, 
however, the claims for postponement 
and for putting off payments arose from 
before the full working out of that ex- 
periment. Well, it was during that year 
that the question arose about the payment 
of the Coupons to which the hon. Gentle- 
man refers—the Coupons of May, 1878— 
and it appeared that when the time was 
approaching for the payment of these 
Coupons the bondholders apprehended 
default. Accordingly, representations 
were made to the French Government 
and other Governments on the subject. 
In the first instance, a communication 
was made by the French to the English 
Government on the subject, and a desire 
was expressed that the Representatives 
of the two nations should urge upon the 
Khedive that he should make an ar- 
rangement for paying the Coupons of 
the Debt, in consequence of which the 
English Government worked with the 
French Government on that occasion. 
But the hon. Gentleman says the Coupons 
could only have been paid either by 
setting aside the claims of other credi- 
tors, or by exercising an unfair pressure 
on the people of the country. These 
representations, no doubt, were urged by 
various persons, and it is due to those 
representations that Lord Salisbury made 
the references in his despatch which 
have been referred to. But at the same 
time that Lord Salisbury instructed our 
Consul to make these representations, he 
also directed him to impress upon the 
Khedive that this pressure was put upon 
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hitn in consequence of the firm belief | 


that he had resources at his command 
which he would be able so to apply if 
he chose, instead of expending them in 
palace building and other matters to his 
own private advantage; that it was a 
question of drawing upon his own pri- 
vate funds, and that there was nothing 
to justify him in putting undue pressure 
upon his people. The hon, Member for 
Oxfordshire, commenting on the de- 
spatch, said he gathered that from this 

eriod a new position was taken up; 
but the fact that Lord Salisbury refers 
in that despatch to events which had 
taken place at an earlier date shows 
that that is a mistake. 

Mr. W.CARTWRIGHT : Isaidthata 


‘ new political departure had taken place. 


TaeCHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not quite understand in 
what the new political departure con- 
sists. ‘There has always been a desire 
to act cordially with France, and I am 
not prepared to admit that there was 
any new political departure in the mat- 
ter. The desire of the English Govern- 
ment has always been in every possible 
way to avoid creating any jealousy be- 
tween the two countries in relation to 
the affairs of Egypt. We claim, on our 
own part, that we have a large interest 
in the maintenance and stability of the 
country ; that we have large interests in 
her prosperity and good government, 
and in the avoidance of those complica- 
tions which may so easily lead a country 
first into bankruptcy and then into poli- 
tical embarrassment. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to point out that the financial 
embarrassments of Turkey aided in 
bringing about political events of a very 
serious character ; and itis really on po- 
litical grounds well worth our while to 
prevent acountry like Egypt—a country 
naturally wealthy, with great resources, 
and with ample means to bear all the 
necessary expenditure and to pay the 
debts she owes without any oppression 
upon the people—provided only that the 
system of tax collecting is a good one, 
and that all which is collected finds its 
way into the Treasury, and provided that 
the expenditure of the country is on a 
reasonable and moderate basis—from 
falling into the same embarrassments. 
Well, that brings the history of the case 
up to the time of the Commission of In- 
quiry to which I have referred. Now, 
that Commission of Inquiry undoubtedly 
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was appointed with the goodwill both of 
the English and of the French Govern- 
ments. We were anxious, and we 
directed our Representatives to inform 
the Khedive that we were anxious, that 
fair play and a full opportunity for con- 
ducting their inquiry should be afforded 
to the Commissioners, and we repre- 
sented to the Khedive how essential it 
was in his own interest that the inquiry 
should be full and complete; that the 
position depended greatly on his taking 
advantage of the services of those who 
were employed to prosecute the inquiry, 
and that we felt no doubt that he would 
act honestly and wisely in the matter. 
Well, that Commission completed its 
labours, and the results were of the 
character which has been alluded to. 
I cannot state the figures precisely ; but, 
at all events, it carried its inquiry so far 
as to arrive at certain resolutions of an 
important character, to the effect that 
the Revenues of Egypt, properly admi- 
nistered, would be sufficient for its ex- 
penses, but that a new system of ad- 
ministration was required. The result 
was that the Khedive determined, on 
his own motion and the advice of those 
on whom he relied, to make the sacrifices 
which the Commission had pointed out. 
One of these sacrifices was a very im- 
portant one to him. His revenues con- 
sisted, of course, of all the ordinary taxes 
of the country. They consisted, also, of 
the produce of certain lands which were 
known by the name of Daira, and those 
had been dealt with under the arrange- 
ments made by previous settlements. But 
over aud above what was known as the 
public Daira, there was an amount of 
land which was the private property of 
the Khedive himself and the members 
of his family ; and it was strongly urged 
on him that his only way to get out of 
his difficulties was to give up these lands 
and all his possessions, to alter his whole 
position, and take a certain revenue 
that would be allotted to him in the form 
of a Civil List. The Khedive decided 
on adopting that course, and he agreed 
to this arrangement. He also agreed 
to what was more important—that he 
should become a Constitutional Sove- 
reign, with a responsible Ministry ; and 
he placed Nubar Pasha, who had filled 
a very high position before, at the head 
of the Ministry. From that moment 
Nubar Pasha was in the position of 
what may be called the Prime Minister 
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of a Constitutional country. I do not 
say that the parallel in practice was 
complete ; but the theory was that there 
should be a responsible Government 
with a chief Minister at the head of it. 
Nubar Pasha was appointed to that 
position, and he formed an Administra- 
tion by introducing into it certain per- 
sons who were to fill different offices. 
Among these Mr. Rivers Wilson was 
appointed Minister of Finance. On 
being offered that office, Mr. Rivers 
Wilson accepted it with the reservation 
that he should obtain from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Govornment leave of absence for 
a certain time, which would enable him 
to undertake the duty with greater free- 
dom than he could otherwise command. 
The Government gave him the two 
years’ leave of absence he desired, and 
he undertook the position of Finance 
Minister in the Khedive’s Cabinet. Un- 
doubtedly it is true that the French 
Government, finding out what was going 
on, were anxious that a French Minister 
also should be attached to this Ad- 
ministration. That was a matter with 
the decision of which we had nothing 
whatever to do; but it was the occa- 
sion of some correspondence between 
the two Governments. Ultimately a 
French Minister was appointed. That 
Administration has been holding the 
position for some months of the re- 
sponsible Government of the Khedive 
until the events of the last few days, 
which have led to Nubar Pasha ceasing 
to hold his office. I may say, in the 
meantime, that Mr. Rivers Wilson has 
not resigned, neither has M. de Blig- 
nicres, the French Minister, thought it 
necessary to resign. The hon. Member 
asks what is the meaning of the arrange- 
ment which has been made with regard 
to a loan charged on the Daira lands? 
That step, it is said, has led to the 
nomination of one of the trustees for 
the Daira lands. The history of it is 
this—When Mr. Rivers Wilson accepted 
the office of Minister of Finance, he 
naturally considered what arrangement 
he could make with regard to the 
finances of Egypt. Among other ar- 
rangements, he desired to raise a loan 
of £8,500,000. He considered what 
security he had to offer; he had the 
security of the Daira lands on which, as 
part of the resources of Egypt, he was 
entitled to raise a loan. He applied to 
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required, and they agreed to advance 
the money on the security of those lands ; 
but they made this stipulation—that 
they should have some security that the 
revenue of those lands would be applied 
properly to the purpose of defraying the 
charge. They stipulated that there 
should be, at least, one Englishman and 
one Frenchman, designated by their re- 
spective Governments, who should be 
responsible for the proper application of 
the revenues of the Daira. Accordingly, 
that request was agreed to by the Eng- 
lish and French Governments. A French 
gentleman was designated by the French 
Government, and Mr. Rowsell was de- 
signated on the part of England, the 
understanding being—and that under- 
standing was subsequently put into a _ 
note from Nubar Pasha—that the per- 
sons so designated should not be re- 
moved without the consent of their re- 
spective Governments. That, I think, 
is the whole history of our transactions 
in this matter. I feel that it is one 
the details of which may well excite 
the attention of hon. Gentlemen and of 
this House; but there is nothing in it 
that we are in the least disposed to con- 
ceal, or, as we think, that in the least 
requires apology, but rather the con- 
trary. We quite admit that transactions 
of this character are so exceptional that 
they require full explanation, and our 
desire has been, and is, to give that ex- 
planation. I hope what I have said 
will meet the wishes and objects of 
hon. Gentlemen who have addressed the 
House. I can only say the principles 
on which we have acted thus far are 
principles by which we intend still to be 
guided, and it has been one main object 
of our proceedings to maintain good 
and thoroughly confidential relations 
with the Government of France in this 
matter. Iam persuaded that nothing 
could be more advantageous for the in- 
terests of Egypt herself, and of Europe 
generally, than that there should be a 
good and thorough understanding be- 
tween England and France on this 
question. It is quite certdin that our 
Representatives must have considerable 
influence in Egypt. It is all very well 
to say that they should have nothing to 
do with the affairs of the country, such 
as have been the subject of debate ; but 
we know very well that intrigues are 
always going on, and attempts are made 
to play off the Representative of one 
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Power against another. I am glad, 
however, to say that at the present 
moment and the present crisis we are 
in close and confidential communication 
with the French Government, and our 
understanding is of an entirely satisfac- 
tory character. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL entirely 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as to 
the desirability of maintaining the most 
cordial relations with France in this 
matter; but he did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman had fully met the ob- 
jections that had been urged. The 
common belief was that the Government 
had been forced to join France in this 
financial enterprize, against their own 
judgment, in order to smooth over and 
humour the French susceptibilities which 
they had excited by their Eastern policy. 
He thought Her Majesty’s Government 
would have done better to have kept 
their hands from interfering in such a 
nasty kettle of fish as the foreign debts 
of the Khedive. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had shown no good reason why 
they should have forced the Khedive to 
pay the coupons of his debt in full, and 
leave the servants of the State unpaid. 
The decent administration of a country 
entirely depended upon the zealous and 
honest work of its officials, and this 
could not be procured by leaving them 
unpaid. If their salaries were not paid, 
they would be left to prey on the coun- 
try. In fact, the recent crisis in Egypt 
had been caused by the outbreak of those 
officials, who had this reasonable pre- 
text for their conduct, though, no doubt, 
they would hear a different account of the 
causes of the outbreak in the versions 
that came through sources connected 
with foreign creditors. He did not 
think facilities should have been given 
for raising a new loan, which would be 
an additional burden upon the over- 
taxed people of Egypt. It seemed to 
him that up to the present time every- 
thing had been done for the bond- 
holders, and nothing for the people of 
Egypt. Things in that country were 
going from a to worse. New loans 
might be used to pay interest and 
raise the value of the bonds in the 
market; but they pressed heavily on 
the taxpayer. It was said that wher- 
ever the carcase was, there the vul- 
tures would be gathered together, and 
Egypt was a prey to all the vultures of 
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Europe. Considering that the Native 
officials had been deprived of their 
proper salaries, while the bondholders 
had received their dividends, it was not 
altogether surprising that the recent 
crisis had occurred. He hoped Mr. 
Rivers Wilson would see that the offi- 
cials were paid as well as the bond- 
holders, and that the result would be 
a better stute of things for the future. 
The right hon. Member for Shoreham 
(Mr.8. Cave) made avery good report, but 
went out on his Mission to Egypt as the 
Representative of a creditor of that coun- 
try—namely, the British Government, 
which had purchased several millions’ 
worth of the Suez Canal shares—not to 
set matters right in the interest of the 
people. Next came the Mission of the 
right hon. Member for London (Mr. 
Goschen), who went out avowedly as the 
agent of the bondholders, although his 
high character and position were a 
guarantee that in pressing the claims of 
the bondholders, nothing that was un- 
fair would be done by him. At the 
same time, events had shown that the 
right hon. Gentleman had taken too 
sanguine a view of the finances of 
Egypt. The right hon. Gentleman had 
always said that the system he initiated 
was only an experiment, and that if it 
should turn out that the Revenues of 
Egypt could not suffice to pay the credi- 
tors in full, and also carry on the go- 
vernment of the country, a new arrange- 
ment must be made. Now, it seemed to 
him that that was exactly what had 
happened, and that a new arrangement 
was necessary. Next came a third Mis- 
sion—that of Mr. Rivers Wilson. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said the 
Khedive made up his mind to introduce 
Constitutional government and a re- 
sponsible Ministry in Egypt; but it was 
difficult to understand what the right 
hon. Gentleman meant by those phrases. 
What was the Constitution of Egypt? 
He (Sir George Campbell) was not 
aware that it was founded on anything 
except the will of the Khedive, nor did 
he know that the Ministry was respon- 
sible to anybody but the Khedive—as, 
indeed, the events of the last few days 
had shown. He saw no essential dif- 
ference between all that and any other 
Oriental despotism. A great deal had 
been said about the reforms that were 
to be effected by the new Ministry. 
Now, they had often heard of such 
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*chemes in connection with Turkey and 
Egypt; but there was invariably this 
little addendum to all of them—namely, 
that the Oriental Potentate who was to 
effect all these great reforms was going 
to have a new loan. Mr. Rivers Wilson 
might be a very able man; but as faras 
he (Sir George Campbell) could see, he 
had only shown his ability by obtaining 
a new loan for the Khedive of Egypt, 
which had been devoted to paying the 
interest of the bondholders, which he 
did not think was right. On that 
account he very much regretted that 
Her Majesty’s Government should have 
touched the matter, as it were, with the 
tip of their little finger, and would have 
much preferred that they should have 
left it alone altogether. They should 
have refused to have anything to do 
with the loan, at least until the adminis- 
tration of Egypt was put upon a proper 
footing, and the arrears to which he had 
referred were paid. They might go on 
paying the interest of one debt by 
creating another; but it was a proceed- 
ing very much of the character of the 
doings of the Directors of the City of 
Glasgow Bank, who paid 11 and 12 per 
cent dividend to their shareholders when 
they owed a great deal more money 
than they were ever able to pay. It 
seemed to him also that, in all the pro- 
posals that had been made in respect to 
Egypt, too much importance was at- 
tached tu the sending out there of 
swarms of European officials. He ad- 
mitted that men were sent out there 
who were not vultures, but many others 
had come from all parts of Europe in 
search of places. Not only were there 
three or four times as many officials in 
Egypt as were really required, but 
every time a new Mission went out to 
that country a fresh layer of officials 
was, so to speak, super-imposed upon 
the old set of officials. Mr. Romaine, a 
man of great experience, was appointed 
to occupy a very important position in 
the Egyptian Administration. He had 
only one fault—he was a great deal too 
honest for Egypt. He exposed the true 
state of the finances in a way that was 
not agreeable to the foreign bond- 
holders, who wished to raise the value 
of their stock. He was engaged for a 
term of years, at a high salary, together 
with other foreign officials; but he and 
they were all suddenly told that the 
Administration had been changed. 
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Officials were multiplied in the most 
reckless manner, and a new set were 
appointed. Our Government were re- 
sponsible for some of these matters, 
For instance, as to the Daira estates, they 
were in the charge of a most competent 
officer, Mr. Money, an ex-official of the 
Indian Government, who had had the 
management of the Revenues of Bengal. 
Now, Bengal was 10 times larger and 
more populous than Egypt, and Mr. 
Money consequently went from a charge 
10 times greater than that of the whole 
Revenues of Egypt. But, nevertheless, 
he had only charge of the Khedive’s 
estate, which represented about one- 
tenth of Egypt. Under the circum- 
stances alluded to by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, some further Daira es- 
tates were surrendered to the creditors; 
and it might have been supposed that 
Mr. Money, who had had so great a 
charge in India, would have had that 
additional chargeimposed on him. But 
it was thought necessary—he knew not 
why—to send out another English 
official. Mr. Rowsell, he understood, 
was a very able man, and one who would 
be much missed at the Admiralty here ; 
but he was not aware that that gentle- 
man was particularly qualified to deal 
with agricultural affairs in Egypt. It 
was unfair to the unhappy and heavily- 
taxed people of Egypt that Mr. Money 
and Mr. Rowsell should both be paid for 
doing work which one of them could do 
10 times over. He had been in Egypt 
last year after the bad Nile, and he did 
not think the bad Nile sufficiently ac- 
counted for the financial shortcomings. 
They scarcely realized how heavily the 
taxation pressed on the people. Head 
for head it was as heavy as the taxation 
of the people of England, and that for 
so poor 2 country as Egypt was enor- 
mous. It should be reduced instead of 
being increased. Any reform of the 
administration in Egypt meant a re- 
duction of the Revenue, because the 
present Revenue was only obtained by 
harsh measures which it would be im- 
possible for a good European adminis- 
tration to enforce. It would, therefore, 
be the most prudent thing not to force 
the people of Egypt to pay this great 
debt in full, but to make a reasonable 
compromise. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not know 
whether, in consequence of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government having intervened to 
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a certain extent in Egyptian finance, it 
would in future be necessary that an 
Egyptian Budget should always be dis- 
cussed inthat House. He did not think 
that the House of Commons was the 
proper arena for the discussion of ques- 
tions of Egyptian finance. His hon. 
Friend who had justsat down (Sir George 
Campbell) had addressed himself partly 
to the action of the Government; but the 
main portion of his address had been di- 
rected to the bondholders’ question, and 
the course which they ought to pursue. 
He (Mr. Goschen) would not follow his 
hon. Friend’s example. Deeply inte- 
rested as he had been in the matter, he 
should not take the opportunity of either 
defending the original arrangements 
which were made, or of entering into 
any future arrangement which ought to 
be made, as he did not consider ques- 
tions of that character ought to be dis- 
cussed there, as the discussion would 
naturally be interminable. He could 
not complain of the manner in which 
his hon. Friend had spoken of his (Mr. 
Goschen’s) Mission to Egypt. His only 
reason for rising was that it might not 
be asserted that silence as to any of the 
observations of his hon. Friend was to 
be construed into acquiescence in the 
statements which he had made. He 
wished to remind his hon. Friend that 
he had distinctly stipulated, when he 
undertook his Mission to Egypt, that he 
should never be expected, in the inte- 
rests of the bondholders, to propose or 
to accede to anything which, on political 
grounds, could not be fully justified. 
And, further, he had made this stipula- 
tion in writing, that he would not urge 
any steps on the English Government 
which, although useful to the bond- 
holders, he might deem to be politically 
inexpedient. He was aware of the 
fearful suffering that would be pro- 
duced by the bankruptcy of Egypt, and 
he was certain that it would not be 
for the benefit of this country that 
Egypt should become bankrupt. As he 
believed at the time that she was on the 
high road to bankruptcy, he had con- 
sented toacton behalf of the bondholders; 
but thinking, at the same time, that it 
would be of political service tothiscountry 
that a country of such large resources as 
Egypt should be saved from bankruptcy. 
When his hon. Friend spoke of the 
Egyptian creditors as if they were paid 
in full, while others had been sacrificed, 





he (Mr. Goschen) would like to tell him 
that he forgot that what they were now 
receiving was really a compromise, and 
was less than what they were entitled to 
under their original agreement. He 
had been anxious, while protecting the 
bondholders from beginning to end, that 
he should not in any way appear to be 
bolstering up Egyptian credit. He had 
always said it was impossible to forecast 
what the Revenue would be until it had 
been for some time under European ad- 
ministration; and he was not concerned 
to answer at any greater length the re- 
marks of his hon. Friend. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,”’ by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday. next. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL.—[Bu1 82. ] 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Os- 
borne Morgan, Sir Richard Wallace.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present, —Committee counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 

Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair :— 
House counted, and 40 Members not 
being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Eight o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 24th February, 1879. 


THE PLAGUE IN RUSSIA—SANITARY 
PRECAUTIONS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked Her Majesty’s Government, Whe- 
ther they will adopt the same precau- 
tions against the plague with regard to 
shipping coming to this country from 
Russian ports in the Baltic as have been 
adopted for shipping from the Black 
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Sea; and whether they have placed re- 
strictions on the importation of rags or 
other equally contagious merchandise 
from Russia ? 

Tue Duce or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON replied, that Her Majesty’s 
Government did intend to take the same 
precautions in regard to shipping coming 
from Russian ports in the Baltic as had 
been adopted for shipping from the 
Black Sea as soon as it might be neces- 
sary to do so; but as at present all 
navigation in the Baltic was stopped, it 
was not necessary to issue the Orders 
with respect to the ports in the Baltic, 
as had been done in reference to those 
in the Black Sea. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not placed restrictions on 
the importation of rags, nor did they 
think that at the present time there was 
any necessity for such a measure. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT, 1878—DAIRIES, COWSHED, AND 
MILKSHOPS ORDER, 1879. 


QUESTION. 


Lorp COTTESLOE asked the Lord 
President of the Council, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to in- 
clude within the provisions of the 
Dairies, Cowshed, and Milkshops Order, 
1879, cowkeepers and dairymen who use 
the produce of their dairies in the manu- 
facture of butter and cheese for sale, 
not being sellers or purveyors of milk ? 
The Order in question was generally felt 
to be unnecessarily stringent, and that 
it was also expensive to these who were 
brought within its scope. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he was sorry to hear 
that there were such objections to the 
recent Order as those spoken of by the 
noble Lord. The Order had been issued 
in accordance with the 34th section of 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act 
of last year. He could, of course, state 
what were the intentions of the Govern- 
ment in framing that Order; but it 
would be impossible for him to make an 
authoritative statement as to the parti- 
cular cases that might from time to time 
be brought within the Order. Each case 
must rest on its merits. He would, 
however, state very distinctly that the 
intention was that those who sold butter 
and cheese and milk should be included 
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those who sold butter and cheese, but 
did not sell milk, would come within it, 
the object being to secure to the public 
a supply of pure and wholesome milk. 
The noble Lord appeared to think that 
the regulation was a stringent and ex- 
pensive one. He did not see how it 
could be expensive; for if the noble 
Lord referred to the 56th section of 
the Act, he would see that no charge 
was made by the local authority 
for anything done under the Act, so that 
there was no expense whatever to any- 
one registered under the Order. He did 
not imagine that the noble Lord would 
wish that persons who sold milk should 
be allowed to keep their cowsheds and 
dairies in an unclean and unwholesome 
condition. All were aware of the pre- 
valence of typhoid disease in this coun- 
try, and it was recognized that that dis- 
ease was much spread by the use of bad 
milk; and, therefore, he thought the 
Order must be regarded as one made in 
the interests of all consumers of milk, 
both high and low, throughout the 
country. 


ARMY—THE REINFORCEMENTS FOR 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp TRURO asked Her Majesty’s 
Government, Whether it is true, as has 
been stated, that, after the men selected 
for service had been despatched from 
their several depots and head-quarters, 
an Order was issued bythe Horse Guards 
that men under twelve months’ service 
should be excluded, and, if so, what 
was the date of that Order; and whether 
it is true that the 91st and 94th Regi- 
ments have received between 300 and 
400 volunteers to complete their estab- 
lishment for active service? The Ques- 
tion had a twofold character. First, it 
touched upon the Horse Guard admini- 
stration ; and, secondly, upon the system 
carried out by the War Office. He could 
not doubt that both those (Questions 
would receive a full and complete con- 
tradiction; because, if they did not, 
they would lead to the most unfortunate 
inferences that at the Horse Guards 
there had been no careful consideration 
of these matters previously, and no Re- 
gulation in force as to the age, efficiency, 
and drill, and thorough instruction in 
the use of the rifle by the men sent out in 
such services, or their ability to with- 





within the Order. He did not think that 
Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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stand the effects of such a climate. It 
would lead to the inference, equally un- 
fortunate, that very young men were 
being sent out on an extremely hazard- 
ous service, and one requiring the 
utmost caution and care, but for which 
they had been selected without due 
care; and to the inference that the repu- 
tation of the regiments and of the offi- 
cers commanding them, and the honour 
of the Army, were not sufficiently con- 
sidered. Those inferences no one would 
be disposed to draw; and, therefore, he 
could not help thinking the first Ques- 
tion would meet with an unqualified 
negative. In reference to the next 
Question—Whether the 91st and 94th 
Regiments have received between 300 
and 400 volunteers to complete their es- 
tablishment for active service ?—he would 
only say that we seemed to have adopted 
the system of universal incompleteness 
in order to adopt another system of in- 
definite expansion of establishment. It 
appeared that in the case of one of the 
regiments he had mentioned volunteers 
were received from no fewer than eight 
other regiments ; so that they must have 
appeared on parade in motley. This 
fact implied that instead of having regi- 
ments we had nothing more than half- 
battalions—a state of things which was 
very undesirable. The system of ex- 
pansion was admirable to a certain 
extent ; but it would be well to consider 
whether five or six or seven regiments 
standing first on the list for foreign ser- 
vice should not be of full strength and 
completely equipped, so as to be capable 
of being transported to any part of the 
world where they were needed. This 
did not appear to have been the con- 
dition of any one of those regiments 
when this emergency arose. If there 
was any advantage in having an inspec- 
tion of troops before they leave the 
country for foreign service, it ought to 
secure that the regiments should leave 
properly dressed and provided in other 
respects, and certainly not in the con- 
dition they had been led to believe those 
troops were in. 

Viscount BURY: The noble Lord 
has put two Questions to Her Majesty’s 
Government which I will answer seriatim. 
The noble Lord described, with regard to 
the first, three inferences, highly un- 
favourable both to the Horse Guards 
and the War Office, which he should 
draw if his Question were not answered 
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in the negative. I am glad to be able 
to relieve the mind of the noble Lord 
by telling him that no Orders such as he 
imagined, and upon which he has 
founded those inferences, have been 
issued by the Horse Guards. There- 
fore, I need not try to refute the in- 
ferences which he says he would 
have drawn had my answer been other- 
wise. 

Lorp TRURO said, his Question was 
founded on what had appeared in The 
Times newspaper. 

Viscount BURY: The noble Lord 
says he would have drawn certain infer 
ences from a statement he found in a 
newspaper if I did not contradict the 
statement; but I entirely contradict the 
statement. With regard to the second 
Question of the noble Lord, it appears 
to have been framed with the view of 
finding fault with the scheme of the 
localization of the Army. But that 
scheme, having been fully discussed and 
agreed to by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, it is hardly to be expected that I 
should defend it or try to say anything 
in its favour. I will answer the Ques- 
tion of the noble Lord by saying that it 
is quite true that the 9ist Regiment did 
receive 374 volunteers to make up their 
battalion, and that the 94th did receive 
346 men to make up their number. By 
the localization scheme of the Army, the 
noble Lord must be aware that these 
regiments are linked with battalions 
serving abroad, that one-half of each 
regiment is at home, and the other half 
abroad, and that the regiment at home 
must keep up the regiment abroad. 
The 91st is linked with the 72nd, serving 
in India, which they had to keep up, so 
that, according to the scheme, when the 
91st was ordered abroad they had to re- 
ceive volunteers. The 94th is linked 
with the 89th, also serving abroad, and 
had to receive 346 men in order to raise 
its strength, and that in accordance with 
the provisions of the localization scheme, 
which, as I have already said, I am not 
now called upon to defend. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 24th February, 1879. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvxuic Biris—Second Reading— 
Assizes [83]. 
Committee—Habitual Drunkards [47]—Rr.P. 


QUESTIONS. 


3. or — 


CUSTOMS RE-ORGANIZATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, When the scheme for 
the re-organisation of the Customs De- 
partment, which has for some time been 
under consideration, will come into ope- 
ration ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, he was sorry he was not 
in a position to state when the promised 
scheme would come into force. The matter 
was still under consideration, and he 
expected that the basis of the new 
scheme would be submitted to the Trea- 
sury in the course of the next two or 
three days. No time would be lost, 
when that scheme had been received, in 
coming to a conclusion upon it; and he 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) hoped be- 
fore very long to be able to give a more 
satisfactory answer to the hon. Member’s 
Question. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND)—RATE OF DUTY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he will 
revise the scale of taxation for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in Ireland, having 
regard to the reduction of the hours of 
sale by the legitimate trader, owing to 
the passing of the Early Closing and the 
Sunday Closing Bills ? 

Tue CHANCELLORor tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, at present the law provides 
for a reduction duty in the case of six- 


days’ licences of six-sevenths of the full ! 
duty, and for a lower rate of five- | 


sevenths in the case of others. In these 
circumstances, there did not appear to 
be any grounds for a further reduc- 
tion. 


of Railway Material. 1644 
PUBLIC HEALTH ACT—DIPHTHERIA 
IN NORTH LONDON.—QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, If he will lay upon the Table of 
the House the Report made by Mr. W. 
H. Power on the cause of the late out- 
break of diphtheria in North London? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he had no objection to lay upon 
the Table the Report referred to if the 
hon. Baronet would move for it. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS — SHIPMENT OF 
RAILWAY MATERIAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS (for Mr. E. Jenxrs) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether any supervision is exer- 
cised by the Indian Council over the 
shipment of Railway material and stores 
from Great Britain for the use of the 
Guarantee Railways in India generally 
or the East Indian Railway in particu- 
lar; whether it is a fact that the general 
body of shipownersare virtually excluded 
from competing for the conveyance of 
such material and stores from the cir- 
cumstance that all such shipments pass 
through the hands of particular brokers, 
who make it a condition that the ships 
taken shall be consigned to certain 
houses in the East, thus securing private 
profits ; whether the results of this ex- 
clusion of competition is not to enhance 
very greatly the expense of the convey- 
ance of such stores, and whether it is in 
the power of the Indian Council to secure 
that the contracts for such conveyance 
shall be unconditionally placed in the 
open market; and, whether he will 
cause to be prepared and laid upon the 
Table a Return of the freights paid 
during the past five years by the India 
Office for stores shipped on Government 
account, and rates paid by the various 
Indian Railways upon such stores re- 
spectively—distinguishing Railway ma- 
terials from other stores ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, supervi- 
sion is exercised by the India Office 
through the Government Director of 
Indian Railways over the shipments of 
stores for the guaranteed railways, 
including the East Indian. I understand 
‘that the East Indian Railway employ a 
| broker to engage tonnage for the con- 
i veyance of their stores, and I have also 
| heard that it is the practice of the Com- 
i 
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pany to consign their stores to particular | his attention has been called to an article 


firms in Calcutta; but I have no certain 
knowledge about it. But I am told by 
the Chairman, Mr. Crawford, that the 
suggestion that private profits are se- 
cured to individual members of the 
Board or their firms is quite erroneous. 
The result of this so-called ‘ exclusion 
of competition ” does not appear to have 
enhanced the expense of the conveyance. 
The rates paid by the East Indian Rail- 
way Company for the period of five or 
six years which I have examined do not 
compare unfavourably with those paid 
by others shipping at the same port. 
The India Office has, no doubt, the 
power to secure that such contracts 
shall be placed unconditionally in the 
open market; but it is doubtful if it 
would lead toeconomy. The expediency 
of employing or not employing a broker 
is a moot point, upon which the best 
authorities differ. it is thought unde- 
sirable to lay down any hard-and-fast 
rule in the matter, but to leave it to the 
discretion of the companies to obtain the 
best terms they can. Thereis no objec- 
tion to laying on the Table a Return of 
the freights paid during the past five 
years by the India Office for stores 
shipped on Government account, and 
rates paid by the various Indian rail- 
ways upon such stores respectively. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT—SMALL-POX IN 
THE METROPOLIS.—QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON (for Dr. Lusi) asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, If the inquiry instituted by him 
last year into the causes of the great 
prevalence of small pox in the metropolis 
has led to any definite results; and, if 
he will explain to the House what in- 
creased sanitary safeguards he proposes 
to recommend for adoption, either by 
legislation or otherwise ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, the Report had not yet come into 
his hands; but he had no doubt it would 
contain information that might lead to 
a useful amendment of the law. At pre- 
sent he had no intention of proposing 
legislation ; but arrangements were now 
being made for a more careful carrying 
out of the Act dealing with vaccination. 


INDIA—THE MAHARAJAH OF CASH- 
MERE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF asked the Under 

Secretary of State for India, Whether 





| in ‘The Times” newspaper of Dece:aber 


27, 1878, in which it is asserted that the 
Maharajah of Cashmere has been in- 
structed to carry out operations in the 
direction of Chitral and the Hindoo 
Koosh; whether he is able to assure 
the House that the Maharajah of 
Cashmere has not been instructed to 
carry out operations in that direction, 
and that he has not in fact been either 
carrying on nor is about to carry on 
operations in that direction; and, whe- 
ther he is able to inform the House that 
the Maharajah is not carrying on nor is 
about to carry on operations beyond his 
own borders, and that the rumour of his 
having been instructed to co-operate 
in the ‘‘ rectification of the frontier” is 
without foundation ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, I have 
read the article in Zhe Times of the 27th 
of December, 1878, as to military opera- 
tions in this quarter. I am able to as- 
sure the House that the Maharajah of 
Cashmere has not been instructed to 
carry out military operations in the 
direction of Chitral and of the Hindoo 
Koosh, or beyond his own frontier; and 
that he has not been instructed to co- 
operate in the ‘‘rectification of the 
frontier ;’’ and so far as we know, he is 
not carrying out, nor about to carry out, 
any such operations. The hon. Member 
will, however, of course understand that 
that my answer applies to existing cir- 
cumstances and not to contingencies at 
present unforeseen. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BELFAST 
UNION WORKHOUSE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, If he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a Return of all Cor- 
respondence that has taken place, or 
Orders made, or Resolutions or Minutes 
received by the Local Government Board 
(Ireland), relative to the payment of £25 
a-year by the Government through the 
Guardians of the Belfast Union to the 
assistant teacher (Mr. Bellard) for the 
instruction of the boys at the union 
workhouse in instrumental music, which 
salary has been paid by the Government 
since 1872, and is now withheld by 
reason of the Local Government Board 
declining to give the required certificate 
to the Government approving said pay- 
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ment; and, if he will state why said cer- 
tificate has been refused ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the reason 
why the certificate to which the hon. 
Member refers was refused was that it 
did not appear to the Government that 
the cost of music-masters was a legiti- 
mate item of workhouse expenditure. 
I will look into the Correspondence and 
see if there is any which can, with ad- 
vantage, be laid upon the Table of the 
House. 


REGISTER HOUSE BUILDINGS, EDIN- 
BURGH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, as the result of his recent per- 
sonal examination of the different de- 
partments within the Register House 
buildings in Edinburgh, he intended to 
introduce a Bill to remedy the existing 
defects, and to confer on the Treasury 
the same power of appointing all the 
clerks as they have in other Government 
establishments; and, whether the Bill 
will provide for the appointment of an 
Under Secretary of State for Scotland, 
as was done by the Bill which he intro- 
duced last Session ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the Question belonged more to the 
Treasury than the Home Department ; 
but having been over the buildings and 
seen their working he had made cer- 
tain recommendations to the Treasury 
with respect to them. As soon as the 
two Departments had come to a con- 
clusion on the matter, the proper time 
would have arrived to state the nature 
of the Bill it was proposed to introduce. 
He could assure the hon. Member that 
the matter was not being lost sight of. 


PRISONS ACT (RULES)—SALFORD GAOL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is true, as stated in sub- 
stance in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ” 
of a recent date, reporting the Salford 
Hundred Quarter Sessions and the dis- 
cussions of the Bench of Justices, that 
the Chief Commissioner of Prisons, Sir 
Edmund Du Cane, presented himself 
some time since at the Salford Gaol, 
unannounced and unknown, to the 
warder, and, being admitted through 


Mr. Biggar 
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the outer door, ordered the warder to 
open the inner iron gate; whether the 
warder, pursuant to the rules of the 
Justices, declined to open the gate to a 
stranger, and requested to know his 
name and business; whether the ac- 
count is true, which states that the Chief 
Commissioner of Prisons shook the iron 
gate in anger, and tried to take the keys 
from the warder’s hands, and, not suc- 
ceeding, then stated who he was, and 
was admitted; whether the warder for 
this was, by Sir Edward Du Cane’s 
order, immediately put on six months’ 
probation as apunishment ; whether that 
order has ever been formally revoked, 
and when and whether care will be 
taken that the warder be not prejudiced ; 
and, whether there will be any objec- 
tion to lay the Correspondence and 
Papers relating to this matter upon 
the Table ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, the first 
paragraph of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s Question is substantially true, with 
the exception ofthe word ‘‘unannounced.”’ 
As to the second and third paragraphs, 
the rule of that gaol consists of two 
parts—first, persons desirous of seeing 
the Governor should be politely asked 
what is the nature of their business and 
detained pending the receipt of orders ; 
secondly, a Visiting Justice or a Justice 
of the Peace having jurisdiction in the 
prison is to be admitted at once; if a 
stranger, the gatekeeper will inquire 
his name. The Commissioner says, ‘‘ He 
told the gatekeeper whu he was and his 
office at once.”” The -gatekeeper says, 
‘“‘ He ordered me twice to open the gate 
before he told me that. I said I could 
not allow any stranger to enter the 
prison without sending his name and 
the nature of his business to the Go- 
vernor. He said, ‘I am the Commis- 
sioner; open that gate,’ &c. He shook 
the iron gate and tried to take the keys 
out of my hand. I sent up to the Go- 
vernor and Sir Edmund was admitted.” 
It is only fair to state that the Commis- 
sioner says he never touched him. Iam 
asked whether the gatekeeper acted 
pursuant to rule. If the case fell within 
the first part, he certainly did, and he 
ought to have been rewarded rather than 
punished. The Commissioner, however, 
being a Visiting Justice, came under the 
second part of the rule. Therefore, I 
cannot say that the officer acted ‘‘in 
pursuance of the rule;” but it was only 
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a mistake through over zeal and not one, 
in my opinion, deserving of punishment. 
However, though not degraded in rank, 
he was afterwards put on probation for 
six months. This was cancelled in De- 
cember by a Minute of the chairman on 
the report of the inspector, and the in- 
spector made the announcement to the 
gatekeeper in the presence of the Go- 
vernor and principal and senior warders. 
I can only repeat now what I informed 
the Visiting Committee, that I very 
much regretted the incident; that I had 
fully expressed my regrets to the Com- 
missioner ; that I had insured that no 
injury should happen to the prospects of 
the gatekeeper in any way; and that I 
had received from the Commissioner the 
expression of deep regret at having 
been so betrayed into impatience on 
being, as he thought, improperly refused 
admittance, contrary to the rule and the 
usual practice. Sir Edmund is a public 
officer of long standing and experience, 
and his hard work, his ability and effi- 
ciency have constantly received high 
praise. I can only add on his behalf 
that no one regrets this incident more 
than the Commissioner himself. In 
these circumstances, I cannot see that 
any good would come from laying any 
Papers on the Table. 


PERSIA--EMPLOYMENT OF RUSSIAN 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
received any information from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Teheran, or from any 
other source regarding the reported or- 
ganization by Russian officers of the 
Persian Army ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, it has been re- 
ported in the newspapers that the Per- 
sian Government had determined to em- 
ploy some Russian officers for the pur- 
pose mentioned by my hon. Friend ; but 
Her Majesty’s Government have not 
received information to that effect. 


TREATY OF PRAGUE—ARTICLE 5. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If the Government has received official 
notification from the Governments of 
Austria and Germany, or either of them, 
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of the abrogation, in the month of Oc- 
tober last, of the 5th Article of the 
Treaty of Prague of August 23rd, 1866, 
and any communication on the subject 
from Her Majesty’s representatives at 
the Courts of Vienna and Berlin; and, 
if so, whether the Government will lay 
Copies of the Papers, together with any 
replies on the part of the Government, 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the abrogation 
of the 5th Article of the Treaty of 
Prague has not been notified officially to 
Her Majesty’s Government either by the 
Government of Austria or Germany. 
Information of the fact of the abroga- 
tion has been received from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Representatives at Vienna and 
Berlin, but it is not intended to answer 
those communications, and, therefore, no 
Papers will be laid on the Table. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND—THE 
AWARD.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. DILLWYN (for Mr. Cuamper- 
Latin) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the Despatch 
from Sir Henry Bulwer, dated 12th 
June, No. 96, and mentioned on page 
25 of the Papers respecting the Affairs 
of South Africa, presented to Parliament 
in February 1879, has been included in 
the correspondence hitherto published ; 
and, if not, whether there is any objec- 
tion to now laying it upon the Table? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Sir, the despatch of Sir Henry Bulwer 
dated the 12th of June was not included 
in the Correspondence published last 
summer because, like Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone’s account of his interview 
with Cetewayo, referred to the other 
day by the hon. Member for Gateshead 
(Mr. James), it was not only marked 
‘‘ confidential,” but dealt mainly with 
the question of the boundary dispute, 
and I did not consider it desirable to 
publish any Papers discussing that sub- 
ject until after the High Commissioner 
had pronounced his award. It will now 
be published, together with two pre- 
vious despatches written in April and 
May last dealing with the same ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DILLWYN (for Mr. Cuamser- 
Lain) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, with reference to a state- 
ment in Despatch No. 92°, dated October 
17th, 1878, in which it is stated— 
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‘¢ All the information that has hitherto reached 

them (the Government) with respect to the posi- 
tion of affairs in Zululand appears to them to 
justify a confident hope that by the exercise of 
prudence and by meeting the Zulus in a spirit 
of forbearance and reasonable compromise it 
will be possible to avert the very serious evil of 
a war with Cetewayo;” 
And, whether the information above re- 
ferred to has been published in the 
papers laid before Parliament; and, if 
not, whether there would be any objec- 
tion to produce it ? 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir, the word ‘‘ information” quoted by 
the hon. Member included all those 
general means of forming a conclusion, 
in addition to official communications, 
which were at the command of the Go- 
vernment; but so far as it referred to 
communications from persons holding 
official positions they have been pub- 
lished in the Papers laid before Parlia- 
ment. 


THE MERCANTILE MARINE—LEGIS- 
LATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther the Government have abandoned 
their intention of proposing legislation 
on the subject of the discipline and con- 
dition of Merchant Seamen, similar to 
that embodied in the Bill which last 
year was referred to and considered by 
a Select Committee ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, my hon. 
and learned Friend has, I think, over- 
looked the fact that it was mentioned 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the first day of this Session that the 
Government had arranged to bring in a 
Bill respecting merchant seamen if the 
state of Public Business permitted. I 
may add that I have given my best 
consideration during the winter to the 
Report of the Select Committee of last 
year as well as to the subject generally, 
and we have prepared a Bill which, 
though I am happy to say it is a short 
one, deals with matters of considerable 
importance to our Mercantile Marine, 
and will, I have reason to hope, prove 
acceptable generally to both shipowners 
and sailors. 


NAVY—EXPLOSION ON BOARD H.M.S. 
‘“ THUNDERER.”’—QUESTION. 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX asked the | 
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he could give the House any informa- 
tion as to the decision of the Committee 
who inquired into the explosion on board 
the ‘“ Thunderer ”’ ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, the Report 
of the Committee and full Minutes of the 
proceedings of the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the explosion on board 
the Thunderer arrived at the Admiralty 
this morning. The documents are ex- 
ceedingly voluminous, containing several 
hundred manuscript pages. I have not 
yet had time to read them through, but 
I have ordered them to be printed im- 
mediately. I trust in a few days to be 
able to lay the whole, or a great portion, 
of them upon the Table. The Committee 
report the cause of the accident to be as 
follows :— 


Female Prisoners. 


‘‘The Committee have now to report the cause 
which they are unanimously convinced burst 
the gun was that the gun, having missed fire at 
the time of the electrical broadside, and this 
misfire not having been noticed, the gun was 
presented to receive the full charge and empty 
common shell for the independent firing, and 
did receive this charge and shell while the bat- 
tering charge and the Palliser shell were still in 
the gun.” 


I am not yet able to inform the House 
as to the nature of the evidence which 
was sufficient to convince the Committee 
that this was the cause of the accident; 
but I may state that their conviction was 
arrived at in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, each member of the Committee 
separately writing down his opinion and 
handing it to the secretary without com- 
municating its nature to the others. 
Singular enough, their opinion was una- 
nimous. Experiments have been made 
with the view of preventing a recurrence 
of the accident ; but the Committee have 
recommended that further experiments 
should be made. The whole matter will 
receive the very careful consideration of 
the Admiralty. As to breech and muzzle- 
loading guns, the Secretary of State for 
War stated a few days ago that the War 
Department were considering the ques- 
tiou of breech-loading ordnance, and the 
Admiralty are in communication with 
the War Department to see whether it 
will be desirable to extend the system to 
guns on board iron-clads now building. 


PRISONS ACT (RULES)—FEMALE 
PRISONERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 


First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether | of State for the Home Department. 


Mr. Ditlwyn 
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Whether he is aware that the orders for 
putting women to the treadwheel, crank, 
&c., said to have been sent to Kirkdale 
Gaol only, were also, to the number of 
850 copies, sent to Salford Hundred 
Gaol, and in a few days recalled because 
“the standing order of the 9th Septem- 
ber, respecting the furnishing of mat- 
tresses and pillows to plank beds modi- 
fies the rules for female prisoners,’”’ and 
after nearly a month’s delay revised 
orders were substituted, omitting the 
provisions as to treadwheel and crank 
for female prisoners; whether the origi- 
nal draft was submitted to the Commis- 
sioners, and any copies sent to any other 
gaols; and, if he has any objection to 
lay upon the Table the Correspondence 
between the Visiting Justices of Lanca- 
shire, himself, and the Prison Commis- 
sioners on this and other matters re- 
lating to the prisons of the county since 
the coming into force of the Prisons 
Act? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: Sir, the 
story detailed in the Question of the hon. 
and learned Member carries its own 
refutation on the face of it. As I stated 
the other day, the documents referred 
to were not fresh rules or orders issued 
for the guidance of the prison officers. 
They were merely abstracts of existing 
rules intended to be posted in the cells 
for the information of prisoners, in the 
same manner as abstracts of the Factory 
Acts are posted up in factories. The 
abstract of the rules applicable to males 
was submitted to the Commissioners and 
printed, and they directed that similar 
abstracts of the rules relating to females 
should also be printed and submitted 
to them. The latter were printed at 
the same place as the former; but by 
some mistake the abstracts relating 
to females were issued without having 
been sent to the Commissioners for re- 
vision. The latter abstracts were issued 
on Thursday and reached the prisons on 
Friday; and the mistake being dis- 
covered, they were recalled on the fol- 
lowing Monday. Having been properly 
revised, they were finally issued in cor- 
rect form on the 6th of December. If 
the hon. and learned Member for Stock- 
port will call at the Home Office, the 
whole of the Correspondence on the 
subject will be at his service; but we 
do not think it necessary to print it 
and to lay it upon the Table of the 
House. 
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PRISONS (IRELAND) ACT—MEDICAL 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether the 
General Prisons Board (Ireland) has 
submitted to the Treasury any pro- 
posals for increasing, under the pro- 
visions of the Prisons Act, the pay of 
the surgeons of county infirmaries in 
proportion to the considerably increased 
duties thrown on them by that Act; 
and, whether, as these surgeons have, 
in spite of the repeated applications to 
the General Prisons Board within the 
lasttwelve months, been performing these 
increased duties without extra pay, he 
can hold out a hope that the sanction of 
the Treasury will be given without 
further delay to a reasonable increase 
in their salaries ? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
Sir, in answer to the hon. Member for 
Longford, I can say that it is only 
within the last two or three days that 
the Irish Government have submitted to 
the Treasury proposals for the remunera- 
tion of medical officers in Irish prisons. I 
have not yet had an opportunity of ex- 
amining them properly, and therefore I 
cannot give information as to what effect 
they may have on the pay of surgeons 
of county infirmaries in Ireland. I as- 
sure the hon. Gentleman I shall lose no 
time in looking at these proposals and 
coming to a conclusion, and I hope be- 
fore long to settle the question. 


THE NEW FOREST—STONY CROSS 
INCLOSURE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether, as his pre- 
decessor stated on the 7th August 1876, 
that the Law Officers of the Crown were 
considering the legality of an inclosure 
made a short time previously near Stony 
Cross, in the manor of Minestead, in the 
New Forest, he can now inform the 
House what conclusion has been arrived 
at as to the legality of the said inclosure ; 
and whether, if it is illegal, the Govern- 
ment intend to take any action in the 
matter ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, that the opinion given by 
the Law Officers had been to the effect 
that they could not say that any rights 
of the Crown which it would be possible 
to enforce had been infringed by the in- 
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closures made by the lord of the manor 
of Minestead. In these circumstances, 
it was impossible for the Government to 
take any action in the matter. 

Mr. FAWCETT asked whether there 
would be any objection to lay the opinion 
on the Table? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
No. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—REPORT 
OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION.— 


QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY-TRAOY asked the 
Paymaster General, When the Report of 
the Royal Commission, appointed to in- 
quire into the privileges and revenues 
of certain Municipal Corporations, will 
be laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE: Sir, I am 
not surprised at this Question. The in- 
quiry has been prolonged far beyond 
what I expected when I undertook it. 
There were 101 Corporations on the 
original list, to which 10 others were 
afterwards added. We have examined 
a large number of witnesses from most 
of these places, though nothing like all 
who were anxious to come ; and we have 
had to wade through a mass of Corre- 
spondence, former Reports, old charters, 
and other documents. A Royal Com- 
mission is not like a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, which can sit on stated days 
throughout the Session. The Members 
of this Commission, over which I have 
the honour to preside, are men fully 
engaged elsewhere. One is a member 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. There are three Queen’s Coun- 
sel; there are, also, Chairmen of Quar- 
ter Sessions in distant counties. I my- 
self was Chairman of four Committees 
of this House last Session, and, of 
course, my time was much taken up. 
Nevertheless, we have held 118 sittings, 
of which 46 were during the Recess. 
We have completed 65 boroughs, and 
have received evidence with respect 
toall the rest; and I hope we may re- 
port before Whitsuntide. The hon. Gen- 
tleman may rely upon our losing no time, 
for I can assure him that we have had 
quite enough of the subject. 


CORONERS BILL—THE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PELL asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
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ther he will move to enlarge the re- 
ference to the Select Committee to 
which the Uoroners Bill was committed, 
in order to enable that Committee to take 
evidence and report on the whole ques- 
tion of the appointment, duties, and 
payment of Coroners ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the way in which the Bill was 
drawn would give ample opportunity to 
the Committee to which it had been 
intrusted to report on all the subjects 
alluded to in his hon. Friend’s Question. 
He had ordered a statement to be pre- 
pared for the use of the Committee, 
which he hoped would give them valuable 
information. He would venture to sug- 
gest that the Committee should, in the 
first place, go through the Bill without 
taking evidence; and if they should 
afterwards think it advisable to take 
evidence, he would have no objection to 
the Reference being enlarged to enable 
them to do so. 
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FACTORY LEGISLATION (INDIA). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If the In- 
dian Government has yet decided to in- 
troduce Factory legislation into India ; 
and, if heis yet prepared to lay upon the 
Table the Report that was obtained as to 
the condition of the Factories in India ? 

Mr. E.STANHOPE: Sir, I am sorry 
to say that we do not yet know the de- 
cision to which the Government of India 
has come upon this subject ; but a Bill is 
certainly under their consideration. The 
only Report we have at present is one 
of July, 1875. It would, therefore, be 
probably better to await more recent in- 
formation before laying any Papers on 
the Table. 


THE SLAVE TRADE IN THE RED SEA. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If there have been any recent negotia- 
tions with Turkey on the subject of 
Slavery in the Red Sea, and what is 
the present footing of that question ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, a despatch, 
dated the 3rd of February, has been re- 
ceived from Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Constantinople, reporting that the 
draft of the Anti-Slave Trade Treaty 
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which was submitted to the Porte last 
summer has passed the Oouncil of 
Ministers, and that Caratheodori Pasha 
has been instructed at once to enter into 
negotiations with the British Represen- 
tative for its conclusion. 


FINANCE—EXCHEQUER BONDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
Exchequer Bonds for £2,750,000, which 
become payable on 16th, 23rd, and 
27th of March next, and which are 
enumerated in a Paper recently laid 
upon the Table of the House, comprise 
the whole of last year’s deficiency to be 
provided for before the 3lst March 
next; and, whether he intends paying the 
bonds off out of the surplus income of 
the present year or renewing them ; and, 
if the latter, for how long? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I believe there will be no 
further deficiency disclosed by the Ap- 
propriation Accounts to be provided for 
this year. But with regard to the more 
important part of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Question, I would, with his permission, 
request him to wait two or three days, 
when I shall have to make a proposal 
to the House with regard to the neces- 
sary provision for meeting the bonds 
which are in question. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked whether, be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman made his 
proposal, a Statement of the Supple- 
mentary Expenditure for the present 
year would have been laid on the 
Table ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he hoped he 
would be able to lay on the Table in a 
few days a Statement with regard to 
some of the Supplementary Expenditure; 
but he was not sure that he could give 
a complete Statement. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—THE 
PERAK EXPEDITION—MEDALS. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL NORTH asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether any appli- 
cation has been made to confer a medal 
on the officers and men who cqmposed 
the expedition to Perak ? 
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Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said 
that, so far as he could trace the matter, 
some application of that kind was made 
two or three years ago; but the service 
performed at Perak was not thought to 
be of so important a nature as to render 
it the subject of a special medal. Atthe 
same time there was some hard fighting; 
and he was, therefore, prepared to place 
himself in communication with the 
Colonial and the India Offices with the 
view of seeing whether the medal for 
frontier service could not be so extended 
as to include a special clasp for Perak. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL—THE UNIVERSITY, 
DUBLIN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PLUNKET asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether he will now 
state what course the Government intend 
to pursue in regard to the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission of last 
year relating to a Divinity School in the 
University of Dublin ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, the 
matter to which his hon. and learned 
Friend referred was one involving the 
greatest consideration, and still engaging 
the attention of the Government. He 
hoped shortly to announce the decision 
at which they had arrived. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——onQsoe— 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
RESOLUTION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to the 
First Resolution, as amended [20th 
February ], 

‘‘That, whenever the Committee of Supply 
appointed for the consideration of the ordinary 
Army, Navy, and Civil Service Estimates 
stands as the first Order of the Day on a Mon- 
day, Mr. Speaker shall leave the Chair without 
putting any question.” 

And which Amendment was, 

After the word ‘‘ Monday,” to insert the 
words “ provided there be not on the Paper any 
Amendment relevant to the class of Estimates 
about to be discussed.’’—(Mr. Anderson.) 


Question again proposed, ‘ That 
those words be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: Hon. 


Members who have discussed these 
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Resolutions at some length have in- 
curred an amount of censure which it 
seems to me is entirely undeserved. 
The House of Commons would be un- 
worthy of its name, and it would be 
false to its character as the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the people, if it did 
not offer a determined resistance to these 
despotic and reactionary Resolutions. 
The more these Resolutions are con- 
sidered, the more objectionable they 
appear to independent Members on both 
sides of the House. We were told at 
first that the Resolutions had nothing 
to do with obstruction; but the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate), who loves to persecute 
opinion, religious or political, when it 
differs from his own, declared the real 
motive of these restrictive proposals. 
By the first Resolution the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would push us at once 
into Committee when Supply is down ; 
and when he gets us into Committee, 
without any previous discussion, he will 
then still further restrict our freedom 
of debate; and yet we are told, in the 
blandest possible manner, that all this 
will facilitate the discussion of the Esti- 
mates. If you want to facilitate the 
discussion of the Estimates, why do you 
propose, in the second Resolution, to 
gag Members in Committee, to limit 
their freedom of speech, and restrict 
their right of taking divisions? While 
many plausible excuses are put forward 
for these proposed alterations in the 
Rules, the principal argument urged in 
their favour is that they will facilitate 
the despatch of Public Business. Now, 
this is the one important point which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and those 
who have spoken on his side of the 
question, have, I venture to say, entirely 
failed to prove. The hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire says the time has 
come when something must be done to 
maintain the dignity of Parliament. I 
quite agree with him; but when he 
suggests that the House of Commons 
shall put on a straight jacket and wear 
a strong chain, held in the hands of the 
Executive, in order to look dignified and 
respectable, I fail to appreciate the force 
of his reasoning. If the House were 
capable of that, it would be capable of 
sacrificing at once both its character and 
dignity ; and no one ought to be sur- 
prised, therefore, at the opposition which 
the House has given to these very ob- 
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noxious Resolutions. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sandwich 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) has dis- 
tinguished himself among the champions 
of Parliamentary coercion on this side 
of the House; and he asked us the other 
night to consider what was the complaint 
of the country against the House, and 
he told us that it was that the House 
was unequal to its work, and unable to 
get through the legislation urgently de- 
manded. The country has certainly a 
right to complain of the deadlock in 
legislation; but I venture to contend 
that the remedy which has found favour 
with the right hon. Gentleman will 
aggravate the disease instead of remov- 
ing it. If you stifle the expression of 
popular wants in the House of Commons, 
where shall they find utterance? You 
may say these Resolutions do not go so 
far as that. But, remember, they lead 
the way in that direction, and the ex- 
perience of all history shows that if en- 
croachments of this kind are not sternly 
resisted at the outset, they will be re- 
peated again and again, and they will 
find you on each successive occasion less 
able to repel them, until finally you are 
obliged to succumb without raising a 
murmur of opposition. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Chester 
(Mr. Dodson), who has been referred to 
as a high authority on the Business of 
Parliament, told us he had endeavoured 
to induce the House to part with some 
of its work. I regret very much that 
his efforts in that direction were not 
successful. He was then on the right 
track, and pursuing a more statesman- 
like course than he is now pursuing in 
lending his support, however cautiously, 
to the proposals of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. There are only two ra- 
tional courses, by either of which the 
difficulties of the House can be removed. 
You must either so enlarge the powers 
of local government as to give Home 
Rule to Ireland for Irish affairs, Home 
Ruile to Scotland for Scottish affairs, and 
Home Rule to England for English 
affairs, while at the same time main- 
taining the Imperial Parliament in all 
its strength and integrity for carrying 





on the government of the Empire, and 
for the transaction of all Imperial af- 
fairs ; or, taking the Representatives of 
the three nationalities as they are in 
this House, you must assign to each 


| national section respectively the legisla- 
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tion affecting the country which each 
represents. With the continued accu- 
mulation of work you must introduce 
the principle of the division of labour, 
or get rid of such portions of the work 
as you are unable to perform. The 
latter is by far the more sensible course 
to adopt; and I assert, emphatically, 
that this House is utterly incompetent 
to legislate satisfactorily for the internal 
wants of the three Kingdoms, besides 
grappling with the multitude of affairs 
comprehended in the management of a 
vast and widely-extended Empire. One 
day the House is summoned to discuss 
a question of high Imperial interest, on 
another to debate the merits of a Turn- 
pike Bill—or, as somebody said a few 
days ago, a road across Hyde Park ; 
but no one has undertaken to show why 
Parliament should stoop to questions of 
this description. What should I, as an 
Trish Member, know about the merits of 
the Scotch Roads and Bridges Bill, and 
why should I be obliged to master its 
details to the possible neglect of matters 
in which my constituents take a deeper 
interest? Why, on the other hand, 
should Englishmen and Scotchmen in- 
sist on having a voice in deciding the 
merits of Irish Water Bills, Gas Bills, 
and Railway Bills? These are plain 
questions and urgent questions which 
the Select Committee on Public Business 
seems to have entirely ignored ; but they 
are important questions which will one 
day force themselves on the attention of 
statesmen, and demand recognition and 
settlement. You have sanctioned a 
policy which is extending the Empire 
every day and adding to your tremen- 
dous responsibilities. But domestic af- 
fairs are not less pressing on that ac- 
count. They are constantly growing 
with the growth of modern civilization. 
There is now a school in every village, 
and the land is dotted with libraries and 
reading-rooms, like oases in the desert, 
where the people resort to drink of 
the fountain of knowledge. There is 
education, and information, and en- 
lightenment everywhere, accompanied 
by discussion; and the consequence is 
that a thousand new problems of social, 
industrial, and political interest spring 
up every year which demand the con- 
sideration of the highest statesmanship. 
Looking at the condition of Germany 
and other countries, it must come home 
to the mind 





of every thoughtful | 
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| nan that some of the questions of the 
; day, to which I allude, are questions 


which it would be dangerous to ignore. 
The transformation which the work of 
Parliament has undergone has been well 
described by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Newcastle-on-Tyne (Mr. J. Cowen), 
and the evils of which he complains 
arise from the tendency to centralization, 
which has been growing stronger and 
stronger every year, and which the pre- 
sent Executive has forced to a point 
which is simply intolerable. It flatters 
the vanity of the House to assure it that 
when local institutions are brought under 
the control of the Government they will 
be under the control of Parliament 
also; and that, as the people con- 
trol the House of Commons, they will 
always rule, no matter who may govern 

Statements of this kind were put forward 
in support of the Prisons Bill; but 
nothing could be more delusive. The 
prisons were handed over to the Govern- 
ment. But does any unofficial Member 
of this House imagine that any word or 
act of his will influence prison discipline 
or prison management? No; it was the 
officials of the Home Office, and not the 
Members of this House, who obtained 
control of the prisons when you central- 
ized the prison system. They will take 
care to capture each new Home Secre- 
tary, and bind him hand-and-foot with 
the red tape of their system; and the 
same thing happens in each of the other 
Departments. The Minister presiding 
over each is in the hands of his own 
officials. By-and-bye, when these evils 
shall accumulate beyond endurance, the 
people will cry out, not against the 
tyranny of the Government or the 
tyranny of Parliament, but against the 
tyranny of confederated officials, against 
the tyranny of an odious bureaucracy, 
which is the most hateful tyranny of all. 
Surely it is time to make a stand against 
centralization, if local liberty and local 
power are not to be entirely surrendered. 
The necessity of doing something to fa- 
cilitate Public Business appears to be 
a sufficient argument with some hon. 
Gentlemen in favour of these Resolu- 
tions; but if you are to go on tightening 
your Rules, and increasing your Busi- 
ness, the logical conclusion of your action 
will be a despotism which will dispense 
with Constitutional liberty and Parlia- 
mentary institutions. It will certainly 
be something like the irony of fate, or 
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oetical vengeance, if this House, which 
a often used its power to destroy the 
liberty of many nations, should, as a 
necessity of its policy, end by destroying 
its own. It is not, perhaps, from an 
Irish Representative whose country has 
felt the tyranny of your sway that you 
should receive warning of such a pos- 
sible catastrophe ; and I will conclude by 
declaring that, as a friend of freedom 
of speech and popular rights, I, for one, 
will consent to no part of the coercion 
code which the Minister has attempted 
to fasten upon the House. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE believed 
that the House was generally of opinion 
that they should arrive at some com- 
promise on this question, and proceed 
to that very interesting and important 
topic—the future of the British Army. 
When his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in a friendly 
and generous spirit, accepted the com- 
promise of his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot), he (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
ventured to point out reasons why he 
thought it was not sufficient. There were 
certain evils which were inherent in it 
which were not so conspicuous in the 
proposition of 1876. Under the Rule of 
1872 there would be much more tempta- 
tion than under that of 1876 to heap 
the Notice Papers on first Supply nights 
with Motions which might be raised so 
as to prevent the Minister in charge of 
the Estimates from making his State- 
ment till after the dinner-hour, when 
the House was in a state of exhausted 
collapse. In contrast to this, the expe- 
dient which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer suggested in examining Mr. 
Speaker before the Committee, and which 
Mr. Speaker in his evidence unmistak- 
ably supported, and of which the Chair- 
man of Committees also most strongly 
approved, was that the Minister in 
charge of the Estimates should make his 
Statement on the Motion that the Speaker 
should leave the Chair. He would make 
his Statement in face of the Amend- 
ments on the Paper, and could therefore 
traverse and answer a great many of 
them by anticipation. If that were done, 
and the Resolution of 1876 adopted, 
the Government would gain consider- 
able advantage, and, at the same time, 
no hon. Members would be stopped 
from the right of stating a grievance 
before Supply. The rationale of the 
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_omeng system was that the House 
eing already in Committee of Supply 
the Minister stated the reasons of the 
Vote for which he asked. The ra- 
tionale of the one which he proposed 
was that the Minister gave his reasons 
for going into a Committee of Supply 
by a general sketch of what would be 
asked for when that Committee was set 
up. If, therefore, his right hon. Friend 
would take the framework of the Re- 
solution of 1876, modified by that other 
reform which he himself originally 
suggested, of allowing the Minister to 
make his Statement on the Motion that 
the Speaker should leave the Chair, he 
believed that it would meet the general 
wish of the House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was anxious to agree to 
a compromise in order to cut short the 
protracted discussion, and with that 
view he had already accepted certain 
Amendments to his Resolution; and he 
thought that the compromise he had so 
offered was quite sufficient. He was not, 
therefore, prepared to accept the addi- 
tional Amendments suggested. He could 
only repeat now what he had said on 
one or two previous occasions. They 
had discussed the matter very fully, and 
as far as the technical question of the 
alteration of the Rules was concerned 
the argument had been exhausted. He 
admitted, of course, that the larger and 
wider questions raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
would require, and indeed they deserved, 
larger and fuller examination ; but they 
did not arise upon this technical ques- 
tion, and the House would hardly think 
it convenient to go into them. He hoped, 
therefore, the hon. Member would not 
think him discourteous in declining to 
follow him. The present Resolution dealt 
with the question of the best way of so 
arranging the details of the Orders as to 
give the best facilities for pursuing 
Business with decent rapidity, and, at 
the same time, without unduly fettering 
the rights and liberties of the House. 
Of course, hon. Members would under- 
stand that it was impossible to have any 
Rules that would not in some way fetter 
the liberty which was the natural privi- 
lege of every man in this country. Even 
the Rule that they must not speak twice 
on the same subject might be said to 
fetter the liberty of every man to speak 
when he liked. The question before the 
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House had been carefully considered, 
not only in this debate and in the Com- 
mittee which sat last year, but also in 
former years. On the whole, he thought 
the Resolution which he had proposed, 
with the Amendments which he had al- 
ready accepted, and which were very 
considerable, would be a fair and rea- 
sonable arrangement and one which they 
might work upon. It was pretty much 
the arrangement that was adopted in 
1872 and 1873; and while carrying out 
the proposal of his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter W. Barttelot), and the hon. 
and learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon), it would not infringe 
the liberty of anyone. What he hoped 
was that now, after so much discussion, 
the House would be allowed to come to 
a conclusion. They would first divide 
on the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Glasgow, and if he was successful, 
the Rule would be adopted in that form. 
If he failed, then he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) was prepared to adopt 
either the Amendment which stood in 
the name of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for West Sussex or that of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dewsbury. The 
Business on the Paper was important 
and interesting, and there would be a 
good deal of disappointment felt if the 
Army Estimates were to be put off. 
His proposal was that if they should 
come to a vote at an early hour on 
the first Resolution, he would not 
ask the House to take the other Re- 
solutions into consideration at present ; 
but they might stand over for another 
time. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was sorry that the rigiit hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had re- 
fused to surrender the point, and would 
remind him that if he wished to proceed 
to the consideration of the Army Esti- 
mates at once, the only way of succeed- 
ing in his desire was to accept the sug- 
gestion of a further compromise. He 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) would move to 
add the words “or Notice” to the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson}, in 
order that questions requiring some ex- 
planation might be put and debated 
before Supply. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
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word ‘‘Amendment,” the words ‘cr 
Notice.”—( Sir Charles W. Diike.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘or Notice’ be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he willingly 
accepted the addition proposed by his 
hon. Friend. He was also sorry the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not able to 
accept his Amendment, because the right 
hon. Gentleman put himself in the pecu- 
liar position of going back to the Liberal 
Resolutions of 1872, instead of to his 
own in-1876. It was quite clear, if the 
1872 Rule were adopted, irrelevant No- 
tices would be piled up on Monday 
nights, and that was exactly what the 
House wished to avoid. 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON 
thought it would be more convenient 
to take the sense of the House on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Beresford 
Hope). He hoped, therefore, the hon. 
Member for Glasgow would withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY thought 
the Government must have had some 
other object in view when they refused 
the reasonable compromise which had 
been offered. They were all equally in- 
terested with the Government in the 
proper conduct of the Public Business ; 
but they could not be silenced by the 
statements of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which were not arguments ; 
and he protested against the sic volo sic 
jubeo style in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was treating the House. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment in deference 
to the appeal of the noble Lord (the 
Marquess of Hartington). The sense of 
the House would be taken distinctly on 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Beresford 
Hope), which practically was the same 
as his own. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, and Original Amendment, by 
leave, withdrawn. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, in 
moving, as an Amendment, to insert 
after the word ‘‘ shall,” the words ‘‘ ex- 
cept on first going into Committee on the 
ordinary Army, Navy, or Civil Service 
Estimates respectively,” said, that its 
object was to allow Amendments, whe- 


posed Amendment, to insert, after the | ther relevant or not to the Estimates, to 
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le brought forward on the first night | might have seen that there was a pros- 


that they were placed on the Paper. In 
consequence of the appeal made on a 
former evening by the noble Marquess 
the Leader of the Opposition, he would 
not move it, unless the House wished it. 
At present he asked leave to withdraw 
it. [‘*No, no!’’] 


Amendment proposed, 

After the word “shall,’’ in line 3, of the First 
Resolution, to insert the words ‘“‘ except on first 
going into Committee on the ordinary Army, 
Navy, or Civil Service Estimates respectively.” 
—(Sir Charles W. Diike.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, he must really 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as to whe- 
ther it was his determination to main- 
tain the attitude of adhering to the Rule 
of 1872 in preference to that of 1876? 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
might save a great deal of time, and 
might enable the House to proceed to a 
consideration of the Army Estimates, if, 
in deference to what was undoubtedly 
the feeling of a considerable section of 
the Opposition, he agreed to accept the 
principle of the latter Rule. The prin- 
ciple of the Rule of 1876 had the sanc- 
tion which experience always gave; 
but, according to the evidence given be- 
fore the Select Committee, the Rule of 
1872 had been tried and found wanting. 
It was proposed by the Liberal Govern- 
ment of the day, and was strenuously 
resisted by the whole of the then Con- 
servative Opposition (including the pre- 
sent Leader of the House), with the 
single exception of the present Secretary 
to the Treasury (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson), who seemed to have a singu- 
lar prescience that the Rule would not 
work, and who voted in favour of in- 
quiry and examination into the whole 
question, before the House ventured to 
adopt so startling an alteration. He 
(Mr. Parnell) fully admitted that this was 
a two-edged weapon, and that it cut 
both ways. Still, he thought he might 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether it was really worth his while to 
perpetuate a struggle of this kind? No 
doubt, the right hon. Gentleman might 
have entered into a very accurate mathe- 
matical calculation as to the amount of 
time which he might save by persisting 
in his present course of action. He 
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pect, if but a bare one, of getting his 
first Resolution carried that evening; 
and he might have thought that with 
that Resolution adopted, and becoming 
a Sessional Order of the House, he 
might by that means gain sufficient time 
during the rest of the Session to make 
up for the loss of one evening. But he 
(Mr. Parnell) would ask the House whe- 
ther that was either a sensible or a 
statesmanlike view for a Government to 
take who were intrusted with such great 
responsibilities, and that, too, in con- 
nection with a proposal which cut 
directly at the root of a Constitutional 
principle ? No doubt, the Members of the 
Government might say to themselves— 
‘‘Our position is very powerful. We may 
occupy our seats here for years to come. 
There is no sign of cohesion in the 
Opposition, and there is no prospect of 
our rivals being in power.” But, after 
all, things did sometimes alter. Sudden 
changes did occur. Great Powers had 
fallen in a moment. Napoleon III. 
appeared to have an assured mainten- 
ance of his position for years to come; 
but he fell suddenly, and although he 
(Mr. Parnell) did not suppose that the 
Zulu King would be able to bring about 
a catastrophe of a similar description, 
which would compel the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to fly from his capital, 
no one knew what foreign complications 
might arise, or when the right hon. 
Gentleman might have to vacate his pre- 
sent high position. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could not hope to make 
the Rule of 1872 a Standing Order that 
evening; and he (Mr. Parnell) must 
really ask him whether it was worth his 
while to keep alive an element of con- 
tention of this description, and to face a 
renewal of the difficulties which had al- 
ready risen in the House during the last 
eight or nine days? He did not wish it 
to be said that by any conduct on his 
part the privileges of the English Par- 
liament were being diminished. The 
House of Commons had a great history, 
and although Irish Members might 
think their country had been injured by 
the necessity of having to seek justice 
in an English Legislature, they could 
not look back upon that history without 
feelings of some reverence for it, and 
for the exertions of the men who had 
raised the House to the position which 
it now occupied. But what were the 
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Government now proposing to do? They 
were going to drive a nail into the work 
of their ancestors—men who won their 
liberties and who fought for them. It 
remained for the despised Irish Mem- 
bers to insist upon preserving the rights 
and liberties of the House. No equi- 
valent would be gained by the Govern- 
ment for the loss which would be sus- 
tained in other directions were their 
proposal to be accepted. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) had 
appealed to him (Mr. Newdegate) as 
one who had had, for a long time, the 
honour of a seat in the House. The 
hon. Gentleman had spoken in support 
of the principle of the Rule of 1876; 
but it was to be hoped he would come 
to see, by degrees, that it would be 
neither for the advantage of the House, 
nor of the country, that the course 
which he recommended should be fol- 
lowed. The Resolution of 1872 was 
certainly to be preferred to that of 
1876; or, rather, the substance of the 
one was to be preferred to the substance 
of the other. The hon. Member for 
Meath had laid great stress upon the 
ancient privileges of the House. Those 
privileges had been asserted quite as 
much by the forbearance of hon. Gen- 
tlemen as by their exacting the full 
extent of their rights; and what he (Mr. 
Newdegate) had seen convinced him 
that, under the Resolution of 1872, the 
practical Business of the House had 
been much more smoothly conducted 
than under the Resolution of 1876. If 
hon. Members would but recall what 
took place between those years—1872 
and 1876—and compare the course of 
Business during the Sessions between 
those dates with what had occurred 
since 1876, they, he thought, must come 
to the conclusion that the House had 
been able to perform its duties better 
in every sense, between 1872 and 1876, 
than it had been able to do since. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
now desired to move the Amendment 
which stood in his name on the Paper. 
The proposal which he submitted to the 
House was in the following terms :— 

‘*V'o add at the end of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s first Resolution, ‘ except an Amend- 
ment relative to the Class of Estimates which 
has been set down for consideration on that day 
be moved, in which case Mr. Speaker shall be 
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bound to propose the question in respect of such 
Amendment: Provided always, That the Mem- 
ber of the Government who proposes to move 
the Estimates upon that day may make his 
statement with Mr. Speaker in the Chair.’ ” 


No doubt, the first portion of his Amend- 
ment had been already discussed ; but the 
second part of it imported, as he thought, 
a very beneficial colouring into the whole 
matter. He had already touched on the 
question, and he was rather disappointed 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had taken no notice of what he had been 
urging. The object of that second por- 
tion was to enable a Minister, charged 
with the duty of giving a Statement to 
the House as to certain Estimates, to 
make that Statement while the Speaker 
was in the Chair. He had been very 
much disappointed to find that, in the 
remarks which were made a short time 
previously by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, his right hon. Friend en- 
tirely passed over the appeal which he 
had made to him in reference to this 
subject; and he must again endea- 
vour to impress its importance upon the 
House and upon the Government. The 
proposal which he now made not only 
rested upon the recommendation of very 
high authorities, but it would be at- 
tended with obvious advantages in facili- 
tating that despatch of Business, which 
it was the object of the Resolutions of 
the Government to promote. It would 
enable a Minister to rise and make his 
Statement about 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon, when the House was full, when 
the Minister himself was fresh, and 
when the Statement would be delivered 
in time for post and telegraph. By 
adopting the proposal which he urged 
upon the attention of the Government, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
get rid of the scandal of a hungry Minis- 
ter making an important speech in an 
almost empty House at 9 or 10 o’clock ; 
and that, in his opinion, ought to more 
than compensate the Government for 
anything they might give up by agreeing 
to accept his proposal. Hon. Members 
might put the matter to the most prac- 
tical test by considering what would 
have been their own experience that 
very night if the House were doing and 
not talking of Business, and if his pro- 
posal had been in operation. Long be- 
fore the hour on which he himself was 
at that time speaking the Minister for 
War would have been able to make his 
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Statement, instead of having, either 
under the old Rule, or that of 1872—it 
being a Monday and the first night of 
the Army Estimates—to wait till a series 
of Amendments had been disposed of, 
and either get up at some late hour, or 
be altogether thrown over for the night. 
He appealed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man who led their deliberations to give 
peace and contentment to the House by 
agreeing to a proposition which would 
not only facilitate the despatch of Busi- 
ness, but afford an additional privilege 
to Ministers themselves. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the First Resolution, to add the 
words “except an Amendment relative to the 
Class of Estimates which has been set down for 
consideration on that day be moved, in which 
case Mr. Speaker shall be bound to propose the 
question in respect of such Amendment: Pro- 
vided always, That the Member of the Govern- 
ment who proposes to move the Estimates upon 
that day may make his statement with Mr. 
Speaker in the Chair.” —(J/r. Beresford Hope.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was not insensible to 
the value of the Proviso which his hon. 
Friend who had just spoken (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope) proposed to attach to his 
Amendment. No doubt, on the first oc- 
easion of bringing forward the Army 
and Navy Estimates, that Proviso would 


be of great convenience, and would faci- | 


litate the Business of the House. That, 
however, was not the point which they 
had now to consider. ‘The question 
which had been raised, and with which 
the House had to deal, was as to how 
they were to conduct the Business 
during the whole of the Session upon 
questions of Supply. According to the 
proposal of his hon. Friend, all through 
the Session, whenever Supply was put 
down, it would be competent for hon. 
Members to bring forward Motions re- 
lative to the class of Estimates set down 
for consideration; but it was obviously 
very difficult to say—and this was one 
of the great objections to the working 
of the Rule of 1876—what Amendments 
were or were not relative to the class of 
Estimates so set down. By a little in- 
genuity a very large number of Amend- 
ments might be brought within that 
term—such, for instance, as the condi- 
tions under which Kew Gardens should 
be open to the public. Now, what he 


Mr. Beresford Hope 


{COMMONS} 
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desired was to secure certainty in the 
discussion of the Estimates, so that the 
time of the House should not be wasted ; 
and he hoped, therefore, the House 
would at once come to a division, and 
not go again over the arguments which 
had been so repeatedly urged. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he could not un- 
derstand on what possible ground the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could ob- 
ject to the use of the word ‘ relative” 
in the proposal of the hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Beresford Hope), as that word occurred 
in all the Amendments to the Resolution, 
including the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot), which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had accepted. 
Surely, either the Speaker or the Chair- 
man of Committees would be competent 
to decide such a point, when they were 
asked to decide the question as to whe- 
ther a particular Motion was in Order. 
The effect of adopting the Resolution of 
the Government would be to curtail and 
narrow the rights and privileges of hon. 
Members without facilitating the de- 
spatch of the Business of the House. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge facili- 
tated the Business of the House without 
encroaching on those rights, and he 
therefore supported it. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
could not see that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had yet brought forward any sound 
argument in favour of the proposition 
which he had submitted to the House. 
Hon. Members must retain and not lose 
the rights and privileges they at present 
possessed. 

Mr. PAGET suggested that if the 
hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) would 
withdraw his Proviso, which seemed to 
him (Mr. Paget) to rest on an entirely 
different ground to the main body of 
the Amendment, it would be easier for 
the House to come to a clear under- 
standing on the matter. The Amend- 
ment would then become practically the 
same as that of the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot); and it would, in that 
case, better recommend itself to the 
adoption of the House. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
could not consent to do so, as the with- 
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drawal of the Proviso would spoil the 
symmetry of the system embodied in his 
Amendment. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he entirely agreed with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that this not 
very large question had been debated 
as much as it could be. He therefore 
should not have said anything more on 
the subject except for the statement 
made by the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell), who had said that he 
(the Marquess of Hartington) had shown 
a decided preference for the Rule of 
1876 over that of 1872. He did not 
think that anyone had shown any pre- 
ference of that kind except his hon. and 
ge Friend the Member for Oxford 

r William Harcourt). The import- 
ance of the difference between them had 
been greatly exaggerated; but if he 
had a preference for either of them, it 
was for the Resolution of 1872, under 
the working of which no hon. Member 
had thought himself injured by being 
shut out or excluded from bringing any 
question to which he attached any im- 
portance under the consideration of the 
House. The Rule of 1872 was not, as 
the hon. Member for Meath had stated, 
abaudonedl because it was not found to 
work well. It worked, so far as he 
knew, perfectly well, and without pro- 
ducing any complaint ; but it was aban- 
doned by the Government during the 
first Session of their existence, because 
the state of Business was such that they 
did not feel the necessity for its con- 
tinuance which they now felt. The 
suggestion which he made the other 
night, although not accepted in its en- 
tirety by the Government, still, he 
thought, pointed to a remedy in this 
matter. If the Government refused to 
discuss a point in dispute on the Esti- 
mates, a Member had another opportu- 
nity of bringing forward the subject 
when the Resolutions relating to the 
Estimates were reported to the House. 
As regarded Kew Gardens, the hon. 
Member for Galway need not be under 
any alarm, as he would have a full op- 
portunity of raising the question upon 
the Motion for the payment of the salary 
of the officers. He should certainly 
support the Rule of 1872 as proposed 
by the Government. 

Mr. PARNELL, in apology, said, 
he must certainly have made a mistake 
if he had said that the noble Lord (the 
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, Marquess of Hartington) had ever shown 
lay decided preference for the Rule of 
1876 as compared with that of 1872; 
because the noble Lord had never shows 
any decided preference for anything as 
compared with another. 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 79; Noes 
191: Majority 112.— (Div. List, No. 20.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, who had an 
Amendment upon the Paper, to add the 
words— 

“Unless on going into Committee an 
Amendment be moved relevant to the Votes 
to be considered on that day,” 
said, after the vote just given by the 
House, he should not move it. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, in 
that case, he would do so, with the ad- 
dition of the words ‘‘ or Question asked ”’ 
after the word ‘moved,’ in order to 
draw attention to a subject which had not 
yet been sufficiently discussed. If the 
Resolution was passed as it now stood, 
a Member would have no opportunity 
of calling attention to a subject, or of 
asking a question on any matter, how- 
ever relevant it might be, unless he 
moved a definite Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the First Resolution, to add 
the words “ unless on going into Committee an 
Amendment be moved or Question asked rele- 
vant to the Votes to be considered on that day.”’ 
—(Sir Charles W. Ditlke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE hoped the House 
would very gravely pause before it 
adopted the Amendment. One of the 
great difficulties at the present time was 
that hon. Members called attention to 
subjects without giving the body of the 
House any opportunity of expressing 
their opinion thereon. Such a vast en- 
largement of the privilege of asking 
Questions had taken place of late years, 
that he thdught the House ought to be 
careful before it granted any further en- 
largement, or how it permitted a Mem- 
ber to draw attention to a subject, and 
set on foot a discussion which might 
last the whole evening, without the 
House having an opportunity of ex- 
pressing its opinion thereon. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER thought 
the hoz. Member for North Warwick- 
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shire (Mr. Newdegate) might just as 
well say that no Questions should be 
asked at half-past 4 o’clock; that was 
the logical conclusion of his argument. 

Mr. RYLANDS: I am rather sur- 
prised that the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) should 
raise an objection to the proposal of the 
hon. Baronet, because it is in accordance 
with the course hitherto followed, and 
which has been found of great conve- 
nience, by giving an opportunity for dis- 
cussion on a Question being put involving 
a certain amount of argument. I am 
quite sure, if the hon. Member (Mr. 
Newdegate) will recall his own expe- 
rience, he will remember that conve- 
nience has arisen from discussions of 
that character. We have an instance at 
hand at the present moment on the Mo- 
tion for going into Committee of Supply 
this evening. The hon. Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) has given 
Notice that he will call attention to the 
subject of the occupation of Cyprus, and 
ask certain Questions. I happen to know 
that my hon. Friend does not intend to 
bring this subject on to-night; but I 
mention it, as it is clearly one of the kind 
of Questions which, with great propriety, 
might be brought forward on going into 
Committee of Supply; and the hon. 
Baronet might put to the Government 
Questions on a matter of great public 
interest, coupled with certain statements, 
which he would not be enabled to make 
at the Question time at half-past4 o’clock. 
But I wish, Mr. Speaker, to appeal to 
you in this matter, on which I am in- 
clined to hold an opinion contrary to 
that of the hon. Member for Chelsea. 
If a Notice of this kind had been put 
down on the Paper, a Notice relevant to 
the class of Estimates, would it be com- 
petent under the Amendment of the hon. 
and gallant Baronet (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot), for the hon. Member for Chel- 
sea to raise the question without abso- 
lutely putting his Notice in the form of 
an Amendment? Perhaps, Sir, if you 
would give an opinion on this point, it 
might remove the necessity of altering 
the words of the Resolution as now pro- 
posed, and I do think that such a Notice 
should be permitted under the Standing 
Order of the House. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
could not see how the Government 
could refuse to accede to the principle of 
the proposal now made. 


Mr. O’ Connor Power 
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Mr. SPEAKER, in reply to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands), said, that in the event 
of the House passing the Resolution 
before it, with the addition of the 
Amendment about to be moved by the 
hon. and gallant Baronet the Member 
for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Bartte- 
lot), if an Amendment relevant to the 
class of Votes proposed to be taken were 
moved and negatived, it would not be 
competent for the House to divide on 
any other Amendment, even though it 
were relevant ; but the subject-matter of 
such Amendment might be discussed. 
If on the Motion to go into Committee, 
an hon. Member rose in his place, even 
though he had no Amendment on the 
Notice Paper, it would be his (Mr. 
Speaker’s) duty to assume that the hon. 
Member intended to conclude with a 
Motion, or to address himself to the 
Question before the House; and there- 
fore he could not prevent him from pro- 
ceeding to address the House. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the Amend- 
ment merely put into a definite form that 
which was already the practice of the 
House. 

Mr. DODSON thought the Amend- 
ment was not necessary, and they were 
only wasting their time by beating in 
the air. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said. he 
should not, after the explanation which 
had been given, put the House to the 
trouble of a divison. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sr WALTER B. BARITELOT 
moved the insertion of the following 
words :— 

** Unless an Amendment be moved relating to 
the Class of Estimates proposed to be taken in 
Supply on first going into Committee on the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Services respectively.” 

Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the First Resolution, to add the 
words ‘‘unless an Amendment be moved re- 
lating to the Class of Estimates proposed to be 
taken in Supply on first going into Committee 
on the Army, Navy, and Civil Services respec- 
tively.”—(Sir Walter B. Barttelot.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE moved 
to amend the proposed Amendment by 
inserting the words ‘‘ or Question raised ”’ 
after the word ‘‘ moved.” That would 
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raise the question whether an hon. 
Member who merely wished to call at- 
tention to a relevant subject without 
Motion or Amendment would be at 
liberty to do so. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, after the word 
** moved,” to insert the words ‘‘ or Ques- 
tion raised.” —( Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was intended that an 
hon. Member should be at liberty to do 
so. In that view, the Amendment of the 
hon. Baronet was perfectly reasonable, 
and he would agree to it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question again proposed, 

“That the words ‘unless an Amendment be 
moved or Question raised relating to the Class 
of Estimates proposed to be taken in Supply on 
first going into Committee on the Army, 
Navy, and Civil Services respectively,’ be there 
added.”’ 


Mr. WHITWELL moved the omis- 
sion of the words ‘‘ Class of,’’ so as not 
to confine the discussion to any one class 
of Estimates. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘“‘ Class of.”—(Mr Whitwell.) 


Taz CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the proposed Amendment 
was immaterial, and he would agree 
to it. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Class of’ 
stand part of the proposed Amendment,” 
put, and negatived. 


Question again proposed, 

“That the words, ‘ unless an Amendment be 
moved or Question raised relating to the Esti- 
mates proposed to be taken in Supply on first 
going into Committee on the Army, Navy, and 
Civil Services respectively,’ be there added.” 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY proposed 
further to amend the proposed Amend- 
ment by the substitution for the words 
‘‘the Civil Service Estimates’ of the 
words ‘‘ the several Classes of the Civil 
Service Estimates.” Many of those 
classes differed widely from each other, 
and if the Amendment were not agreed 
to, the Irish Members would be debarred 
the opportunity of discussing questions 
in which they were much interested. 
Hon. Members would then be driven to 
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use every possible privilege they still 
retained, and, instead of Business boing 
advanced, it would be very much re- 
tarded. 

Mr. DILLWYYN seconded the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

After the words ‘Navy and,’ to insert the 
words ‘the several Classes of the.’’-—(Mr. 
Mitchell Henry.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON thought a referenze to 
the Rule of 1872 would simplify the 
matter. The words used. in that Rule 
were, ‘‘the several divisions of the 
Estimates.” 

Mr. BIGGAR, in supporting the 
Amendment, remarked that the osten- 
sible cause of these new Rules was the 
obstruction of a small number of Irish 
Members. He denied that there had 
been any obstruction, except in the case 
of the South African Bill. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
the Amendment would really shorten 
the Monday Business, and he would 
counsel the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to accept it. If the Civil Service Esti- 
mates were broken up into classes, he 
supposed the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would not take more than one class 
each night, while the Minister repre- 
senting that class would offer his ex- 
planation. Such a classification, in his 
opinion, was quite necessary. 

Mr. ANDERSON contended that the 
Amendment was a reasonable one, and 
hoped the Government would not oppose 
it, as it would give an opportunity to 
the House to discuss more than one 
question relating to the Civil Service 
Estimates on one day, which was no 
more than right, seeing there were at 
least seven branches as dissimilar from 
each other as from the Army or Navy. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the condition sought 
to be attached to the Resolution would 
do very much away with the advantage 
of the Rule. He thought quite enough 
was given, considering the many oppor- 
tunities there would be for discussing 
any question that might arise, if one 
day were set apart for the discussion of 
any of the questions affecting the Civil 
Service Estimates. If the Estimates 
were sub-divided into classes, the time 
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of the House would be really frittered 
away, without any corresponding advan- 
tage. He did not think it was proposed 
to carry the Amendment so far as was 
suggested. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE thought that 
what Government lost in one way it 
would gain in another ; because on going 
into, say, the Education Votes, it would 
be impossible to raise any question on 
Public Parks. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
veutured to think that if the House at 
any time desired to have further infor- 
mation of the Minister in charge of the 
Estimates, it would be able to obtain it; 
that a general discussion could be raised 
upon any part of the Estimates; and 
that the Secretary to the Treasury would 
not be able to force them on. That in- 
formation could be obtained if the 
House passed the Resolution as agreed 
to by the Government. Though the 
Resolution were passed, it would not 
necessarily follow that Monday would 
be the only day on which Estimates 
would be taken. Hon. Members might, 
therefore, rely on having ample oppor- 
tunities for the discussion of the Esti- 
mates. It was never contemplated that 


there should be such a sub-division of 


Estimates as was now suggested. The 
Rule was introduced in 1876 by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment in the form in which it had worked 
well in 1872-3; and although it was 
amended, that did not imply any admis- 
sion that it had not worked satisfactorily. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN 
said, the Amendment would raise a 
practical difficulty to reporting Progress 
in the middle, say, of Class 1, and on a 
subsequent night finishing that class 
and proceeding with, say, Classes 2 and 
3; because Class 1 would not be entered 
upon then for the first time, so that no 
Amendment could be moved on going 
again into Committee upon it, whilst 
Classes 2 and 3, though they might have 
been down on the Paper the first night, 
would notactually have been begun. This 
alteration would render it necessary, 
therefore, to take only one class each 
night, and would be productive of great 
inconvenience. As the Rule only ap- 
plied to one night, and the Government 
had made several concessions, they 
might pass the Resolution as it stood. 
Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, it was 
admitted there should be an opportunity 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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of discussing each division of the Esti- 
mates before going into Committee ; the 
different classes of the Civil Service 
Estimates were asimportant as the Army 
or the Navy Estimates; and it was the 
business of the Ministers to devise the 
words by which the necessary latitude 
should be assured and not to leave hon. 
Members at the mercy of any particular 
Minister who might bring on the Esti- 
mates. If the Government did not ac- 
cept the Amendment, the variety of 
topics that would have to be mooted on 
going into Committee on any division 
of the Estimates would render it impos- 
sible that any abuse, however serious, 
could secure sufficient attention from 
the House and the Government. They 
ought to put a limit to the concessions 
now being made to the Government. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, the 
alternative to the Amendment proposed 
would be Amendments in Committee 
of Supply; but that would not be a 
satisfactory mode of discussing some 
grievances. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the Govern- 
ment apparently desired to drive inde- 
pendent Members to obstruction ; he did 
not mean now, but in the future course 
of Business, for as such it would be re- 
garded to impede the Report of Supply 
at the time it was often brought on. 
That stage was often taken at such an 
hour that any discussion on the KEsti- 
mates became impossible. This Rule 
was, therefore, an incentive to the 
adoption of methods of Parliamentary 
warfare which ought to be seldom re- 
sorted to. It was impossible to conclude 
that the Rule adopted in 1872 would 
work well now, bécause since 1872 the 
Civil Service Estimates had very much 
increased. The Amendment moved by 
the hon. Member for Galway was, there- 
fore, one that raised a most important 
question. 

Mr. ERRINGTON thought the major 
portion of the arguments which had been 
adduced were decidedly in favour of the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. Mitchell Henry). He (Mr. 
Errington) thought, however, that the 
Government might consent to a compro- 
mise. Several of the classes of Estimates 
were, of course, more important than 
others, and he would suggest that some 
of the least important should be grouped 
together. For instance, the Classes num- 
bered 1 and 2 might be grouped ; Class 3, 
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or the Administration of Justice, would, 
of course, deserve a night to itself; Class 
4, Education, would also deserve a night; 
and he proposed that Classes 5, 6, and 
7 should be taken together, and one 
night devoted to them; so that instead 
of seven nights being required for the 
Civil Service Estimates, they would 
need only four. That was a less con- 
cession than hon. Members asked for, 
but one worthy of the consideration of 
the Government. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, the fact that 
the Government would not accept the 
Amendment would impose upon inde- 
pendent Members the obligation of 
taking steps to counteract what the Go- 
vernment wished to impose, which was 
nothing more than an attempt to stop the 
exposition of grievances in respect to 
the Civil Service Estimates; and he 
really thought there could not be a 
scheme better calculated to bring the 
authority of this House into contempt, 
and better calculated to shake the confi- 
dence of the nation, than the scheme 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had pre- 
sented to them. When hon. Members 
took an undue advantage of a liberal 
and generous regulation of debates, they 
could only do so at the imminent risk 
and at the practical certainty of finding 
themselves condemned not only by the 
Government whom they disturbed, but 
by the country at large. On the other 
hand, when Members, in obedience to a 
public duty, and in recognition of thie 
claims of men who came to them and 
asked that their grievances should be 
exposed in Parliament, could only obtain 
a hearing by adopting some Parliament- 
ary chicane, and getting round and about 
the devices of Government, they would 
not be condemned by the country at large 
for obstruction, but they would be ap- 
plauded. Under even a generous regu- 
lation, Members had sometimes to push 
the liberty of discussion to its utmost 
limits, and Members had been found to 
do that with reasonable ground, and an 
irritated Government did not dare to 
take measures to punish their objection- 
able action. Under these circumstances, 
he asked the Government to consider, 
would Members of similar resolution 
hesitate for one single moment to chal- 
lenge the displeasure of the Government 
when they had such a good excuse and 
ground for setting at naught the threats 
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of Government penalties as these Reso- 
lutions practically set forth? It was 
perfectly true, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had said, that if they 
looked at the Rules and Orders of the 
House generally, the proposed restric- 
tions of the Government would not in 
the slightest degree interfere with the 
liberty of independent Members, if such 
Members were only resolute in main- 
taining their liberties. He meant to 
say that if the Government refused to 
allow independent Members a fair op- 
portunity of expressing their grievances, 
those Members certainly, by making 
use of the forms of the House, could 
contrive a means and find an opportunity 
to bring their grievances forward, and 
irregular in reality though they might 
be, nevertheless their conduct would be 
regular in outward seeming, and would 
be according to Parliamentary form. 
What the Government said in effect to 
the independent Members was that they 
did not propose to interfere with their 
liberties, because they knew that would 
be useless on their part; yet by way of 
improving the conduct of debates in that 
House, they intended to force them to 
give up bringing forward their griev- 
ances in a regular form, and compel 
them to avail themselves of irregular 
opportunities. This was the notion 
which the Government entertained of 
raising the dignity of that House in the 
eyes of the country. It was unfortunate 
that the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the county of Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) had been introduced in 
a thin House, and in the almost total 
absence of all Government authority, 
because no more important Resolution 
had been proposed during the period 
that matter had been under discussion. 
The Government had admitted the prin- 
ciple that special opportunities ought to 
be given for the discussion of grievances 


relating to the Army and Navy, when 


the Estimates relating to those Services 
were going to be brought forward, yet 
they denied that there existed the same 
necessity of giving facility to discuss 
grievances in relation to the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates when those Estimates 
were to be proceeded with. Nothing 
could be more illogical than the position 
of the Government on that point, and 
nothing could be more aggravating. 
They seemed to be desirous of provoking 
an opposition to their views from certain 
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hon. Members which would enable them | 
to propose a still further curtailment of | 
their liberties. That they should be 
simply a recording Assembly, and take 
their cue from the Government of the 
day, was doubtless an idea which might 
commend itself to Members of the 
Ceesarist School, of which there were 
many in that House; but in the Civil 
Service Estimates they had to deal with 
diplomatic changes, with education, and 
with very many other subjects of the 
highest importance to the whole com- 
munity—subjects which were more pro- 
lific of discussion than all the Votes of 
the Army and Navy Estimates put to- 
gether. There was not much reason for 
discussion on the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates as arule, because those Estimates 
did not enter into the domain of Party 
politics, both Parties inthe House being 
interested in having an efficient Army 
and Navy; and only for the large num- 
ber of officers who were in the House it 
was extremely probable the Estimates 
of those two Services would pass over 
quietly and after brief discussion, and 
with just a minimum of amicable con- 
versation between the experts of the 
House. But the Civil Service Estimates 
covered ground of a very large extent, 
and they absolutely bristled with con- 
troversy. Those Estimates included such 
subjects as the administration of the 
Poor Law, Education, the Revenue, the 
Post Office, the Telegraph Service, and 
numberless other matters, while 99 per 
cent of the citizens of the Empire took 
no interest in the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates beyond the natural and moderate 
interest of knowing that they were being 
fairly conducted. On the other hand, 
99 per cent of the people were obliged 
to take a deep interest in the Civil Ser- 
vice Departments, because their best 
and dearest interests were affected by 
them. Now, these Estimates were to be 
more and more withdrawn from the cogni- 
zance of Parliament; and by the propo- 
sal of the Government it appeared to be 
the intention of the Government to keep 
the people more and more from a know- 
ledge of their own affairs. If it was the 
intention of the Government to rule 
without criticism and without observa- 
tion, if it was their wish to do everything 
they pleased with the Civil Service Esti- 
mates, if they wanted to job and re-job, 
to be extravagant or parsimonious just 


as they pleased, to introduce arbitrary | 


Mr. O' Donnell 

















| rules, to interfere with the discipline of 
prisons, to meddle with the conduct “Or 
education, to make and unmake in a 
hundred different ways without giving 
the people an opportunity of knowing 
what was going on, the policy which 
the Government was pursuing was just 
the one to accomplish those objects. 
Their proposals were a provocation to 
Members to combine together in order 
to interfere with the progress of Public 
Business, so that they might have some- 
thing like an opportunity of bringing 
forward their grievances. The plan of 
the Government, therefore, instead of 
facilitating Business, would simply prove 
a stumbling-block. Their conduct was 
reconcilable with no theory of public 
government except that of Ceesarist rule, 
and ruling behind the backs of the 
people. The Government were proud 
of their majority, and as regarded their 
foreign policy, he believed, represented 
the views of the country, at least of the 
English people; but if they were to 
persevere with that attempt to stop 
grievances being heard on the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates, they would find they 
had lost more in the country that they 
had gained by their foreign policy. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 49; Noes 
88: Majority 39.—(Div. List, No. 21.) 


Question again proposed, 





“That the words ‘unless an Amendment be 
moved or Question raised relating to the Esti- 
mates proposed to be taken in Supply on first 
going into Committee on the Army, Navy, and 
Civil Services respectively,’ be there added.” 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, that in the 
interest of Ireland he felt bound to en- 
deavour to obtain some opportunity for 
the discussion of Irish subjects in the 
Civil Service Estimates. He would 
therefore move an Amendment to insert 
words in the Resolution which would 
give an opportunity for raising discus- 
sion on going into Committee on the 
Classes of the Estimates relating to 
‘‘ Law, Justice, Education, and Public 
Works of Ireland.” No one could say 
that was an obstructive Amendment. 
The Departments he had named were of 
the first importance conditioning the 
progress and prosperity of Ireland in 
the most vital manner. The conduct of 





the Government, on more than one oc- 
casion, supplied them with a precedent 
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for making the present demand. They 
had, on more than one occasion, set 
apart a special day for the consideration 
of the Irish Classes of the Estimates, 
much to the convenience of Irish Mem- 
bers who wished to attend, and to the 
convenience of other Members who 
wished to be absent. Even though a 
powerful contingent of Ministerial sup- 
porters might be waiting to give Irish 
opinion its usual coup de grace, still it 
would be a satisfaction to the Irish 
people to know that their grievances 
had been brought forward. 

Mr. BIGGAR seconded the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

After the word “Services,’? to insert the 
words “ and the Classes relating to Law, Justice, 
Education, and Public Works in Ireland.”’— 
(Mr. O’ Donnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER deprecated the insertion of the 
words proposed. He very much doubted 
whether they would have the effect of 
getting greater: attention paid to Irish 
questions than under the proper appli- 
cation of the present system. He was 
sure the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’ Donnell), and those who sat near 
him, would themselves acknowledge that 
there was always a desire on the part of 
the Government so to arrange questions 
relating to Ireland that hon. Members 
might have an opportunity of discussing 
them on the Estimates. It had fre- 
quently happened that Irish Votes had 
been postponed for a considerable time 
for the convenience of Irish Members. 
He could assure hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland that that was the spirit in which 
the Government desired to work, and 
that they always wished to consult the 
convenience of Irish Members by fixing 
such days for the discussion of Estimates 
relating to Ireland as might be conve- 
nient to them. 

Mr. BIGGAR, in supporting the 
Amendment, pointed out that, with a 
special night for Irish subjects, the 
argument as to convenience would apply 
as well to discussion before going into 
Committee as to discussion in Com- 
mittee. They had heard much of ob- 
struction which had occurred during the 
present Parliament, and which, in his 
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opinion, was without a parallel. A Bill 
called the Agricultural Holdings Bill 
was before them night after night, and 
hours were spent upon its consideration ; 
and yet he understood that it had never 
to this day been in operation in any 
degree in any part of England. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE opposed the 
Amendment. Its effect would be to give 
Irish Members an unfair advantage, and 
he did not see why Irish Members should 
have special opportunities of discussing 
their grievances which were not given 
to English and Scotch Members. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he generally 
voted with the hon. Members from Ire- 
land for the removal of their grievances 
when these were real; but in the case 
of a fanciful grievance, which he held 
the one spoken of to be, he could not 
vote with them. There was a vast dif- 
ference between the case of the removal 
of certain disabilities which he believed 
the Irish people did labour under and 
the present case, where they were not 
content with equality, but demanded 
superiority over England and Scotland. 
The description of Estimates mentioned 
in the Amendment were applicable to 
England and Scotland as much as to 
Ireland. Were the Irish Members to 
be allowed to bring forward, for in- 
stance, a Motion with regard to the 
administration of law in Ireland, and 
the Scotch Members not to be allowed 
an equal right to bring forward a Mo- 
tion in regard to the administration of 
law in Scotland? In Ireland, for ex- 
ample, they got out of that Class of 
Estimates two or three times as much 
as Scotland ; and why should Scotland 
not have the right to bring forward her 
great grievance in reference to her treat- 
ment in this respect compared with Ire- 
land that got so much, while Scotland 
got so little? This being a claim not 
for equality, but for superiority, he 
must vote against the Amendment. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER, referring 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
statement that the Irish Members had 
always had great facilities given them 
for bringing forward their grievances, 
said, he must be allowed to point out 
that what had happened before in re- 
ference to Irish grievances was no cri- 
terion of what would happen in future 
in consequence of the passing of the 
first Resolution. The hon. Member for 
| Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) had delivered 
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what he doubtless considered was a con- 
clusive speech. He asked why Irish 
Members should want the privilege of 
raising questions on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, when English and 
Scotch Members would have no such 
privilege? But if English and Scotch 
Members voluntarily surrendered their 
privileges, the Irish Members were 
made of different and sterner stuff. It 
might be that public virtue would take 
refuge amongst the Irish Members, and 
they alone might be permitted to make 
a stand to maintain the Constitution. 
Moreover, there was a great difference 
between the Irish and the English Civil 
Service Estimates. [le remembered a 
case in point. A publie meeting was 
held in Phoenix Park, Dublin. The 
Irish Government issued orders to the 
police to disperse the meeting by force, 
and that was actually done. Now, no 
one would contend that that was not a 
subject that might be fairly brought 
before the House of Commons. It was 
so brought before the House of Com- 
mons. The Irish Government repented 
of its conduct before a week had elapsed, 
and the meeting was held after all in 
the place it was intended to be held. 
The Irish Government receded from its 
position, and it was afterwards adjudged 
blainable in the Courts of Justice. But 
what would have happened if it had 
not been possible to bring forward the 
smallest grievance on going into the 
Irish Estimates? It would not have 
been in the power of any Irish Member, 
under this first Resolution, to call atten- 
tion to that violation of Constitutional 
power. He therefore maintained that 
the circumstances would be entirely 
changed if this Resolution became a 
Rule of the House. For these reasons, 
it appeared to him that the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan had acted wisely and 
judiciously in proposing this Amend- 
ment, and if it were carried to a division 
he should certainly give it his hearty 
support. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, he was always desirous of meeting 
the views of Irish Members if he could 
possibly do so: he admired the elo- 
quence of the Irish Representatives, 
even if their arguments failed to con- 
vince him, and he thought they would 
be quite as able as English or Scotch 
Members to find opportunities for bring- 
ing their grievances before the House. 
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Why should Irish Members desire ad- 
ditional privileges? They ought to 
blush to make such a demand. What 
did it virtually mean? That, whilst all 
other Members were clever enough to 
find means to bring their grievances 
before the House in the ordinary way, 
Irish Members alone were not competent 
todo so. As a friend to Ireland, he in- 
dignantly denied such an imputation 
upon her Representatives. Some Irish 
Members had, during the course of the 
debate, spoken as if there were those 
in the House who thought themselves 
superior to Irish Members. He was 
sure he might disclaim such an idea on 
behalf of every Member of the House; 
and, for his own part, he should be very 
sorry to lose the Members from the 
sister country. But he could not see 
why Irish Members alone should re- 
quire special opportunities of bringing 
their grievances before the House. He 
dissented from any attempt to separate 
Irish Members from the great body of 
the House; and the House would be 
paying no compliment to the Irish Mem- 
bers by offering them such special pro- 
tection as they claimed. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, no 
matter how eloquent the speeches of 
the Irish Members, the grievances had 
remained; but they should cease, 
whether Irish affairs were managed 
in London or in Dublin. If not, they 
would see, as at present, compliments 
coming from the front Opposition Bench 
and stern refusal from the Government. 
He saw before him the Gentleman re- 
presenting Hyde Park (Mr. Noel), the 
Gentleman who represented the work- 
houses (Mr. Sclater-Booth), and others; 
but where was the Chief Secretary; he 
was not in his place? Under the pre- 
sent system one Minister was responsible 
for every Irish Department, often a 
young man without claims on Ireland, 
and totally unacquainted with her posi- 
tion, and even without official training. 
He was completely in the hands of the 
officials in Dublin. The system was 
entirely separate from that which pre- 
vailed in England. It only required a 
man to show some ability in the matter 
of Irish affairs—as the late Chief Se- 
cretary did—and to show he was capable 
of doing something, to have him pro- 
moted, and another person sent in his 
stead. They might send constabulary 
soldiers to spy over the sermons in 
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churches; but it was only when Press 
attacks were made on the Lord Lieu- 
tenant that notice was taken of such an 
occurrence. That state of things could 
not occur in England, and would not 
occur in Ireland if ample opportunity 
were given to expose special abuses. 
Scotland was part and parcel of this 
Kingdom, and her affairs were managed 
at the Home Office. That was not the 
case with Ireland. He could assure the 
House that something more than an 
assimilation of the laws was required 
before Ireland became prosperous. The 
country wanted careful, well watched, 
and impartial administration. Hereto- 
fore, the administration had not been 
careful or impartiai—it had been full of 
abuses, and until these defects were re- 
medied there would be no respect for 
British laws in Ireland. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, it had been 
suggested that Irish Members wanted 
tv be supplied with facilities beyond the 
Rules of the House; but what really 
was the case was that the Irish Mem- 
Lers said if the Government were going 
to restrict the liberties of the House 
hitherto enjoyed they, at least, would 
oppose it. They were standing there in 
defence of existing privileges, and not 
to ask for any special favour. Their 
position in the struggle they were 
making that night was not for the 
purpose of hindering the progress of 
the debate on the Rules in any way; 
but it was because the Irish Members 
believed sincerely the Government wished 
to take from them almost the last advan- 
tage which they possessed as Members 
from Ireland. It was argued that as 
they were steadily voted down by an 
arithmetical majority, and that nothing 
they could say would convert the ma- 


jority, they had better hold theirtongues. | 
jority h g 


His answer was that there was a great 
advantage in their using their place in 
Parliament for leavening the public opi- 
nion of Parliament and the country, and 
of enlightening them on the way in which 
Ireland was governed, and the way in 
which she ought to be governed. The late 
Chief Justice Whiteside said the coun- 
try was governed by Larcom and the 
police. Larcom, he might tell the House, 
was the Under Secretary of Dublin Castle, 
and why had he the government of the 
country in his hands? Because the 
House was too busy.to think about dis- 
cussing those questions on the Irish 
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Estimates, which really concerned the 
Government of Ireland. Mr. Horsman, 
who graduated in Ireland, as did also 
the late Chief Secretary before he was 
appointed to look after the Zulus, was 
asked to say how he governed the 
country, and his reply was that he did 
the hunting and Carlisle did the dancing. 
Since 1874, however, Ireland had a real 
representation in the House; and at the 
peril of incurring the misunderstanding 
of the House, and often even facing its 
anger, Members had stood there to insist 
on debating, and thoroughly debating, 
Irish questions—often inconveniently, 
sometimes, perhaps, with somewhat of 
ill-temper, but still discussing them use- 
fully. Whatever progress had _ been 
made in England—and there had been 
great progress in England within the 
last few years towards a better under- 
standing of Irish questions, and towards 
a more friendly feeling between the two 
countries—was consequent on the exci- 
tation of English feeling by the debates 
on Irish grievances; and he had no 
hesitation in saying that Coercion Bills 
and Prison Bills, such as existed in 
Ireland, would not be tolerated in Eng- 
land so long if the English people had 
better known of their existence. He 
appealed to the House not to curtail the 
liberties of the Irish Members; because 
the present was the only arrangement 
by which they could protest against a 
| majority which ignored the opinions of 
| the Irish people constitutionally ex- 
| 





pressed. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought 
ithe hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) was a little unreasonable in 
| denying to the Irish Members the right 
| of doing something for themselves. The 
| hon. Member had referred to other parts 
lof the Kingdom. Those for whom he 
(Mr. Parnell) spoke would not be op- 
posed to an extension of the principle 
|which they claimed for themselves to 
| Scotland and to England. On the con- 
trary, he firmly believed that his hon. 
Friend (Mr. O’ Donnell) would willingly 
agree, if the House desired it, to alter 
his Amendment so as to include those 
two countries. At the same time, many 
of the Irish Representatives believed 
that there were reasons why, perhaps, 
Ireland might ask to be exceptionally 
treated in this matter. There was a very 
exceptional Government in Ireland, 
which, practically, consisted of the Se- 
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cretary to the Lord Lieutenant, who occa- 
sionally strolled into the House to see 
how the amusement was progressing. 
The Irish Members had not the oppor- 
tunities which were enjoyed by English 
and Scotch Representatives of urging 
their grievances, in connection with the 
various Departments, upon the attention 
of the Legislature, and they were few in 
number in a House consisting of 650 
Gentlemen. They were thus placed at 
a disadvantage from the start in ballot- 
ing for a place on going into Committee 
of Supply; and that disadvantage would 
be increased one hundredfold by the 
action of the Resolution of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, if it were to be 
adopted without the Amendment which 
was now urged. That Amendment ap- 
peared to him to be a very small and 
reasonable proposition. The Leader of 
the House knew perfectly well that the 
Irish Members had in no instance mis- 
used the privileges which they now pos- 
sessed; that the questions which they 
had brought forward had been few in 
number; and that those questions had 
not unduly occupied the attention of the 
House. In these circumstances, surely a 
little concession of the description now 
proposed to Irish public opinion was 
well merited, and he believed that it 
would be received with kindly feelings. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
think he would facilitate the obtaining 
of the Irish Estimates by the course 
which he was following; but if that 
course were to be persisted in, there 
was no resource for the Representatives 
from Ireland but to refuse Votes on Ac- 
count in connection with ail those ques- 
tions in which they were interested, and 
thus compel the Government to bring 
forward their Estimates at an early period 
of the Session, in order that they might 
be properly discussed. At present, their 
discussion was little better than a farce. 

Mr. DILLWYN was strongly in 
favour of there being a more efficient 
and careful consideration of the Votes ; 
but he could not support a proposal 
which would give his Irish Friends ex- 
ceptional privileges. 

Mr. Sergeant SIMON said, he sym- 
pathized very much with the Irish Repre- 
sentatives in the complaints and griev- 
ances which they brought forward; but 
he could not support them when they 
sought exceptional privileges which he 
did not think they could properly ask 
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for. He reminded them that the Rule of 
1872, which was substantially the same 
as the proposal of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet, which the Government had ac- 
cepted, was passed by a Parliament 
which had done more for Ireland than 
any other, and under no less a person 
than the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, one of the best 
Friends that Ireland ever had. Under 
his Administration the Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland had been disestab- 
lished, and the Land Laws had been 
altered and brought into conformity 
with the wishes of the Irish people. It 
was during the Administration and in 
a Parliament which had accomplished 
these things, and many others, for the 
good of Ireland, that the Rule he was 
speaking of had been passed, and no 
Irish Member then, that he could call to 
mind, had objected to it. Under the 
circumstances, therefore, he appealed to 
the Irish Members to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, tho 
Irish Members were not seeking any 
exceptional privileges. They simply 
asked to be allowed to retain those rights 
which English and Scotch Representa- 
tives had willingly given up at the in- 
stigation of the two front Benches on 
either side of the House. This was no- 
thing more nor less than a combination 
between those two Benches. Those for 
whom he spoke had done their best to 
preserve the privileges of the House; 
but they were the trustees of a poor and 
weak nation. It was trampled on by 
the Government Session after Session. 
[‘*Oh!”] They were the trustees of a 
people who were insulted day after day. 
[‘‘Oh!”] Why, in the course of the 
recent debate upon the Irish Franchise 
Question, one Representative—partly an 
official Member, for he was_ private 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant—had 
spoken in a manner which was grossly 
insulting to Ireland and her people. 
The Government refused to give Ireland 
equality of privileges; and its inhab- 
itants were mocked year after year by 
being told in articles in English news- 
papers and speeches from the two front 
Benches in the House that they had the 
same privileges as England enjoyed. 
They were now going to take away from 
the Irish Members even the facility of 
making their complaints known. Did 
they suppose that Irish Members, who 
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had been driven to move this Amend- 
ment against their will, would now with- 
draw it? They were perfectly mistaken 
if they thought they would do anything 
of the kind. He did not care how small 
the number might be in the division in 
favour of the Amendment—it would at 
least be a protest. He knew hon. Mem- 
bers who represented English and Scotch 
constituencies, who often voted with the 
Trish Members, but who would not do 
so as regarded this Amendment—and 
for why? Because they knew that in a 
weak moment they had given up their 
privileges; and they now saw the stub- 
born fight the Irish Members were 
making for the possession of theirs— 
therefore, the Enylish and Scotch Mem- 
bers would not vote with them, because 
it would imply that they had not endea- 
voured sufficiently to keep their own 
privileges. The Irish Party would carry 
with them into the Lobby none but the 
Irish votes; yet it would be a protest 
which would go farther and would re- 
main on record as a proof or test that 
they had done what they could to help 
the English Members to retain their 
privileges, and that the English Mem- 
bers did not support them when they 
wanted to retain theirs. Let that fact 
be known to the country, and it would 
be known in history; though he ventured 
to say that this Rule would not remain 
many years unaltered, because it would 
be found to trench too much on the 
privileges of the Members who would 
form the new Parliament. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 31; Noes 
131: Majority 100.—(Div. List, No. 22.) 


Question, 


‘‘That the words ‘ unless an Amendment be 
moved relating to the Estimates proposed to be 
taken in Supply, on first going into Committee 
on the Army, Navy, and Civil Services respec- 
tively,’ be added to the First Resolution,” 


—put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, proposed, 


““That, whenever the Committee of Supply 
appointed for the consideration of the ordinary 
Army, Navy, and Civil Service Estimates stands 
as the first Order of the Day on a Monday, Mr. 
Speaker shall leave the Chair without putting 
any Question, unless an Amendment be moved 
or Question raised relating to the Estimates pro- 
posed to be taken in Supply on first going into 
Committee on the Army, Navy, and Civil Ser- 
vices respectively.”’ 
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Mr. PARNELL moved to amend the 
Resolution, by adding the words— 

* And unless Notice has been given of an 
Amendment to be offered to the Question calling 
attention to the grievance arising out of the 


conduct of the Government or the administra- 
tion of the Laws.”’ 


Allhe wanted was to retain the ancient 
privilege of calling attention to griev- 
ances, and in drawing his Amendment 
he had carefully followed the words 
used by Sir Erskine May in his book on 
Parliamentary practice. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words 
‘unless Notice has been given of an Amend- 
ment to be offered to the Question calling atten- 
tion to any grievance arising out of the conduct 
of the Government or the administration of the 
Laws.”’—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tur CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not think the House 
would accept the proposal of the hon. 
Member, inasmuch as it could only have 
the effect of introducing great confusion 
into the conduct of Business as to what 
was and was not admissible in the way 
of Amendment to the Motion to go into 
Committeeof Supply. Ifthe Resolution 
as it was drawn were adopted, there 
would remain abundant opportunities 
for calling attention to any grievances 
which might be alleged to have resulted 
from mismanagement on the part of the 
Government, and those opportunities 
were made conspicuous by the action of 
hon. Members on the other side. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he had 
in previous divisions voted in the mino- 
rity, but on the present occasion he 
should support Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; because he regarded the Amend- 
ment before the House as an attempt to 
re-open a question which he thought had 
been compromised. It might be said 
that every grievance worthy of being 
made the subject of an Amendment on 
going into Committee of Supply was di- 
rectly or indirectly a grievance arising 
out of the conduct of the Government, 
or the administration of the law. The 
proposed Amendment, therefore, simply 
raised in another form the question al- 
ready decided by the House. 

Mr. O'DONNELL denied that every 
Amendment which was moved on the 
Motion to go into Committee of Supply 
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was necessarily a question calling atten- 
tion to a grievance arising out of the 
conduct of the Government or the ad- 
ministration of the laws; andit was not 
a good omen that the Members of the 
Liberal Party, such as the one who had 
just spoken, should support the Govern- 
ment in their policy of gagging and 
despotism. Notonly the liberties of the 
Irish people, but those of the English 
people, were being sacrificed; and he 
repeated that it was a curious thing to 
see that this policy was supported by 
Members of the Liberal Party, who de- 
sired to succeed the present Party in the 
reins of power. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, that 


if the argument of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 


‘Beaumaris (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) were 
really a sound one, he should be inclined 
to appeal to his hon. Friend the Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell) not to press the 
Amendment. 

Mr. O’CLERY remarked that he 
would give his hearty support to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Meath, because it involved, he thought, 
a question of great importance to Irish 
Members, who represented a country 
where it could not be said that the laws 
were administered as fairly and equit- 
ably asin England. It was, unfortu- 
nately, the case that in too many in- 
stances legal appointments in that 
country were bestowed as a reward for 
services to a particular Party. That 
principle had been extended even to 
the Bench; and there was a time when 
men who had served their Party in that 
House at the expense of their own 


honour and conscience were actually 
raised to the Irish Bench. English 
Members might be proud that the 


Judicial Bench in this country had never 
been disgraced in that way. There had 
been many offices in Ireland which had 
been filled up by persons whose sole 
claims consisted of services, sometimes 
of a doubtful character, which they had 
rendered to their Party; and therefore 
he maintained that the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend was worthy of considera- 
tion, when they took into account the 
position which Ireland held in that re- 
spect. By the Constitution, Ireland 
was allowed to be represented in that 
House; and yet they were about to 
deny to her Representatives the right 
of criticizing the action of the men 


Mr. O’ Donnell 
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whom the Government sent, against 
their wish, to administer justice in that 
country. He thought that his hon. 
Friend deserved the thanks of every 
liberty-loving man in that House for 
bringing forward this Amendment; and 
he sincerely hoped that a good many 
Members on both sides would be found 
to support it. He had not taken much 
part in these discussions; but he must 
say that, in his humble judgment, the 
best of the argument had been entirely 
on the side of the men who had striven 
to protect the House with its traditions 
of 600 years of freedom, and the defence 
of public right against the attempt of a 
Minister, however powerful, to force his 
will upon it. It was still not too late 
to say to the Minister that if he had any 
regard for the honour of the institutions 
which Ministers were so much in the 
habit of extolling at the Mansion House 
and elsewhere, he would, at any rate, 
accede to the Amendment, if he could 
not altogether abandon the Resolution. 
Mr. BIGGAR observed that the 
Amendment raised a very different point 
to that which usually arose out of Mo- 
tions moved as Amendments to the 
Motion that the Speaker leave the 
Chair. The laws in Ireland were ad- 
ministered by persons who received no 
salaries, and to whom no money was 
voted directly or indirectly; so that, in 
reality, there would be no opportunity 
during the progress of Votes through 
Committee whereby to impugn their 
conduct, should it be thought neces- 
sary. Really, in many cases, administra- 
tion of the law was of the most partial 
character, and the instances in which 


magistrates misconducted themselves 
were by no means rare. Therefore, 


they ought to have an opportunity, as the 
occasion arose, of discussing the conduct 
of the great unpaid. In the case of the 
Judges it was altogether different, be- 
cause they could move to reduce their 
salaries, and perhaps it might become 
necessary todo so. Some of their Judges 
administered the law ina manner which 
made it a burlesque. He had been told 
by a gentleman connected with the Pro- 
fession that one of the Judges now on 
the Bench was thoroughly incapable of 
trying criminal cases, because his inva- 
riable custom was to go for a conviction. 
What, then, could they expect from the 
great unpaid, who, in many cases, were 
thoroughly ignorant of their duties, and 
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were in all cases greatly prejudiced ? 
The Government would do well, there- 
fore, to agree to the Amendment, and 
thus give an opportunity to hon. Mem- 
bers to raise questions as to the adminis- 
tration of the laws in a Constitutional 
manner. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 47; Noes 
139: Majority 92.—(Div. List, No. 23.) 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


Mr. O’>CONNOR POWER moved an 
Amendment to the effect that on Fridays 
Notices of Motion should have pre- 
cedence of Orders of the Day. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words 
‘and on Fridays Notices of Motion shall have 
precedence of Orders of the Day.” —(Mr. 
0’ Connor Power.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. MONK thought the Amendment 


was one deserving of the attention of | 
the Government. The Government would | 


lose nothing by accepting it, and they 
would, further, confer a fair and rea- 
sonable boon upon Members on Fridays. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON supported the | 


Amendment. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE pointed out 


the inconvenience to private Members 


which arose on Fridays, when Supply | 


was the first Order of the Day, trom 
their being frequently unable to bring 
their Motions to the test of a Division, 
owing to the fact that any of the pre- 
ceding Motions happened to have been 
negatived. He did not, however, know 
whether the present Amendment would 
furnish the best means of obviating 
that inconvenience. - 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE disap- 
proved of the Amendment. There had 
been quite enough in the way of inno- 
vation in the conduct of the Business of 
the House, and in this case matters 
might with advantage be left as they 
were. The present Rule imported some- 
thing of elasticity into their forms, and 
gave an opening for discussions on topics 
worthy of consideration, but not calling 
for cut-and-dry Resolutions. It would 


be a clear loss to the facile powers of the | 


House if this free and easy method were 


YOL. CCXLIII, [THIRD SERIES, | 
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‘abolished, and a hard-and-fast com- 
pulsion of Divisions on all days sub- 
stituted. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, without entering into the merits 
of the question, pointed out that it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, for the 
Government to make the proposed altera- 
tion. He hoped the Amendment would 
not be pressed, as he apprehended it 
would not be, in order to attempt to 
repeal, as it were by a side wind, a 
Standing Order of the House in accord- 
ance with which Supply was set down 
on the Notice Paper as the first Busi- 
ness on Fridays. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the system 
of ‘calling attention”? was almost un- 
heard of when he first entered Parlia- 
ment. It was a practice which had the 
effect of debarring the House from ex- 
pressing an opinion, and, at the same 
| time, enabled individual Members tyran- 
| nically to occupy the attention of the 
House. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he quite agreed with what had 
been said as to the undesirable practice 
of invariably negativing the first Motion 
\for going into Supply. He did not 
| believe it was of any advantage to the 
| Government ; because the effect was 
| that many of the Motions that remained 
were put down for some other day. He 
|did not know whether any practical 
remedy could be adopted against this 
practice ; but it was one which, no doubt, 
it would be well to put a stop to. With 
regard to the Amendment that had been 
moved, there was one suggestion he 
wished to make for the consideration of 
Members who delighted to call them- 
selves independent. They ought to 
| recollect that if Friday were converted 
| from an Order Day into a Notice Day, 
the probability of a ‘‘Count-out” on 
Friday would beincreased. At present, 
it was very much to the interest of the 
Government to keep a House on Friday; 
but this would no longer be the case if 
Friday were converted into a Notice 
Day. The gain, if any, which the inde- 
pendent Members would obtain would 
be, to a considerable extent, neutralized 
by the great risk of losing the evening 
altogether. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD suggested 
that the Rules of the House might be 
altered so far as to allow a Division on 
, every Motion brought forward as an 
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Amendment to the Motion that the 
Speaker should leave the Chair. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was very 
much disappointed with the reply of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
right hon. Gentleman had promised last 
year to give private Members compensa- 
tion by making Friday a Motion night 
instead of a Supply night. Now he 
seemed to think that private Members 
ought to have no compensation at all 
for their loss in giving up Mondays. 

Mr. ERRINGTON and Mr. BIGGAR 
supported the Amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON suggested that, in- 
stead of the Speaker putting the Ques- 
tion in a form which, if affirmed, pre- 
vented any Amendment, subsequent to 
the first being voted upon, on a Sup- 
ply night, he might put it, ‘‘That the 
Amendment be affirmed,” and this 
would allow of every subsequent one 
being voted upon. The Government 
might also revert to the old practice 
of keeping a House on Fridays. 


Question put. 
The House divided: —Ayes 50; Noes 
139: Majority 89.—(Div. List, No. 24.) 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, the next Amend- 
ment stood on the Paper in the name of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell) ; but as he was 
prevented from moving it by the Rules 
of debate, he had undertaken to move 
it for him. It was to add, at the end of 
the amended Resolution— 

‘* Provided always, That when Notice of a 
Motion has been given which, but for this Rule, 
would have been moved on a Monday, the next 
succeeding Committee of Ways and Means shall 
be a first Order of the Day, and Notices appli- 
cable on going into Committee of Supply on 
Monday shall be transferred to going into Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means.” 


He expected the Government would ac- 
cept the Amendment, for the reason that 
originally Ways and Means was included 
in Supply; but during the early stages 
of the discussion on this question the 
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principle it could only be reasonable to 
make Ways and Means the-first Order, 
as otherwise these questions might be 
brought on at a very late hour. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“Provided always, That when Notice of a Mo- 
tion has been given which, but for this Rule, 
would have been moved on a Monday, the next 
succeeding Committee of Ways and Means shall 
be a first Order of the Day, and Notices appli- 
cable on going into Committee of Supply on 
Monday shall be transferred to going into Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means.”’—(Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there added.”’ 


Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Member could 
not have expected the Amendment to be 
accepted by the Government. Accord- 
ing to it, the next succeeding Committee 
of Ways and Means would be a Wed- 
nesday, for it was a Standing Order of 
the House that Ways and Means should 
always be on the Paper on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. Therefore, 
the next day for the Committee would 
be Wednesday. The hon. Member next 
proposed that the Committee on that 
day should have precedence. But by 
the Rules of the House Bills of private 
Members had precedence on Wednes- 
days. Therefore, this proposal would 
create considerable confusion. He did 
not himself see what object would be 
gained by the Amendment; because if 
any hon. Member failed to bring on his 
Motion on Committee of Supply he could 
himself postpone it to the next occasion 
of Ways and Means, with the exception, 
of course, that he could not take prece- 
dence of those hon. Members who had 
already put their Motions. They would 
only be encumbering themselves by 
passing this Resolution. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, the Chan- 











Government agreed to withdraw Ways 
and Means from the operation of the 
Rule. The object of the Amendment 
was to give an opportunity of discussing 
general questions on the Motion to go 
into Committee of Ways and Means. 
If the Government assented to this 


cellor of the Exchequer had very clearly 
and lucidly shown that the concession of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, on 
which he laid so much stress last week, 
did notamount to anything atall. He had 
asked the House to give the Government 
a great deal of credit for their conces- 
sions with regard to the Committee of 
Ways and Means; but as it was now 
admitted that by the present Standing 
Orders the Committee was only fixed for 
certain days, it was quite clear that to 
call attention to grievances previously 
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would be very little use. It followed 
conclusively that the Government had 
made a concession which was, in fact, 
no concession whatever; and he strongly 
suspected that several other so-called 
concessions should be cast under the 
same head. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, by the advice of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell) he would with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 130; Noes 
50: Majority 80.—(Div. List, No. 25.) 


Resolved, That, whenever the Committee of 
Supply appointed for the consideration of the 
ordinary Army, Navy, and Civil Service Esti- 
mates stands as the first Order of the Day on a 
Monday, Mr. Speaker shall leave the Chair 
without putting any question, unless an Amend- 
ment be moved or Question raised relating to 
the Estimates proposed to be taken in Supply on 
first going into Committee on the Army, Navy, 
and Civil Services respectively. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER said, there were other Resolu- 
tions on the Paper, but it would be 
obviously impossible to move them at 
that hour. He should propose, there- 
fore, that they stand over till Thursday 
week. On Thursday his right hon. and 
gallant Friend the Secretary of State 
for War would introduce the Mutiny 
Bill; and he hoped on that day to take 
Supply as the first Order for the purpose 
of taking some Supplementary Ksti- 
mates, which would be presented next 
day—Tuesday—for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the Exchequer Bonds, shortly 
falling due. He hoped to lay the Esti- 
mates on the Table to-night (Tuesday), 
to have them in the hands of Members 
on Wednesday, and to go into Commit- 
tee of Supply on Thursday. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
supposed that the Orders of the Day 
would be postponed after Supply had 
been taken till the Mutiny Bill had been 
brought in. 

Masor NOLAN asked whether the 
Government could bring on the Mutiny 
Bill in that way before the Army Esti- 
mates had been submitted ? 

-Cotone, STANLEY said, it was per- 
fectly competent for the Government to 
do this. The Mutiny Bill of this year 
would consist of two parts—one that 
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which he proposed to introduce on 
Thursday, and the other the annual 
Bill, which gave the actual control over 
the Force. 

Major NOLAN said, he had always 
understood that the Mutiny Bill could 
not be introduced till after the Army 
Estimates had been voted. Was this a 
change that the Government was intro- 
ducing; and, if so, what authority had 
they for making it ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, the 
Secretary of State for War proposed to 
introduce on Thursday what was, in 
fact, an Army Discipline Bill; and this, 
when passed, would be a permanent 
Act. He would also introduce after- 
wards a short Mutiny Bill, which would 
have to be passed year by year, and 
which undoubtedly could not be intro- 
duced until the Army Estimates had 
been brought in. 


Further Consideration of Resolutions 
relating to the Business of the House 
deferred till Thursday 6th March. 


ASSIZES BILL—[Brx 83.] 
(Sir Matthew Ridley, Mr. Seeretary Cross.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY, 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, it gave the Govern- 
ment power by an Order in Council to 
group certain counties and boroughs to- 
gether for the purpose of the Spring 
Assizes, as it would be in the knowledge 
of some hon. Members had already been 
done in the case of the Winter Assizes. 
The Spring Assizes would shortly com- 
mence; and it was very important, 
therefore, that this Bill should be at 
once passed. Its object was to effect an 
economy of time and labour; and there- 
fore he hoped the House would not ob- 
ject to read it a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Matthew Ridley.) 


Mr. PARNELL thought more time 
should have been given for considering 
the bearing of this important measure. 
Did it apply to Ireland? [‘‘No!”] If 
it did not, his objections to it were, to a 
certain extent, removed; but, at the 
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same time, he doubted whether it was ' 
desirable to have additional Assizes. ' 
The Bill of last year had not worked 

articularly well. In any case, however, 
he thought the practice of bringing in 
Bills of that importance at so late an 
hour was to be deprecated. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Assizes began on the 22nd of next 
month ; and unless this Bill passed it 
would be necessary for the Judges to go 
to each town on the Circuit, to the great 
expense of the country, the jurors, and 
everybody else. The Bill was simply to 
enable small counties to be grouped to- 
gether, in order to save expense at the 
Spring Assizes. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he wished to 
ask a Question on a point of Order. He 
understood the hon. Member for Cum- 
berland had given Notice of an Amend- 
ment to the Bill? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: He has 
withdrawn it. 

Mr. WADDY asked the House whe- 
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ther it was a right and proper thing to 
ask them to pass a Bill which was not 
printed? [Mr. Assueron Cross: Oh, 
yes, itis.] He asked for the Bill within 
the last ten minutes at the Office, and 
was told that he could not have one, as 
the Bill was not printed. [Mr. Assnx- 
Ton Cross: It was circulated last Satur- 
day.) As a matter of fact, he had asked 
for it within the last ten minutes, and 
told that he could not have it. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, the 
Bill appeared to him to be one of a 
merely temporary nature. There was a 
difficulty in regard to the Spring Assizes 
which could only be got over by the 
passage of a short Act of this kind. He 
should like to ask whether this Bill was 
to be considered as finally settling the 
question of the arrangement of the 
Assizes, or whether, even supposing the 
Bill passed, the House might not have 
an opportunity hereafter of discussing 
the whole question ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped the 
House would allow him to explain that 
this Bill was not at all meant asa settle- 
ment of the question. The House would 
have another opportunity of fully dis- 
cussing the whole matter. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


Mr. Parnell 
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HABITUAL DRUNKARDS [SALARIES, 
STAMP DUTY, &c.]. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 
Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
ayment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 

liament, of the Salaries, Remuneration, Allow- 
ances, and Expenses of the Inspecter and 
Assistant Inspector of Retreats; also of im- 
posing a Stamp Duty on Licences for the ad- 
mission of Patients into Retreats, and for the 
renewal of such Licences, which may become 
payable under the provisions of any Act of the . 
present Session to facilitate the control and cure 
of Habitual Drunkards. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS BILL. 

(Dr. Cameron, Mr. Clare Read, Mr. Ashley, Sir 

Henry Jackson, Mr. Edward Jenkins, Mr. 

William Holms, Mr. O’ Shaughnessy.) 

[pitt 47.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now Bi the 
Chair.” —(Dr. Cameron.) 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he very much 
disliked the principle of the Bill, and he 
opposed the second reading; but as the 
feeling of the House was evidently very 
much in favour of the measure, and 
there was a great disposition to pass it, 
he would not put the House to the 
trouble of dividing. Since then he had 
communicated with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), 
and that Gentleman had accepted some 
suggestions he had made, which seemed 
to him to get rid of the dangers to the 
liberty of the subject. He would not, 
therefore, now be under the necessity 
of further opposing the Bill, and he 
should offer no objection to the Speaker 
leaving the Chair.’ 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Preliminary. . 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Commencement of Act). 

Mr. DILLWYN said, the object of 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice was to prevent the Bill being 
made absolute, so far as regarded per- 
sons who had a pecuniary interest in 
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retaining persons under their charge. 
In this respect the Bill ought to be 
limited, and to be treated merely as an 
experiment. He, therefore, proposed 
that the Act should only extend to the 
year 1886, by adding at the end of the 
clause— . 

“ And in the case of retreats kept by private 
persons shall cease and determine on the first 
day of January one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty six.”’ 

Amendment moved, at end of Clause 
to add— 

“ And in the case of retreats kept by private 
persons shall cease and determine on the first 
day of January one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty six.” —(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Dr. CAMERON said, he had no ob- 
jection to the Amendment which only 
affected retreats kept by private persons 
for their own profit. If it were passed, 
however, it would be necessary further 
on to introduce a definition into the Bill 
exempting from the operation of this 
Amendment institutions maintained by 
private charity, which were not open to 
the objection raised by the hon. Member 
for Swansea. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Interpretation) agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Incorporation of Schedules 
with Forms and Rules therein) agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Local authority and clerk to 
local authority) agreed to. 


Retreats. 


Clause 6 (Establishment of retreats) 
agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Power of local authority to 
transfer licence) agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Removal of habitual drunkard 
from unfit habitation. Notice of such 
removal). 

Dr. CAMERON moved, in page 3, 
line 30, after ‘‘ Act,”’ to insert ‘* or other- 
wise unsuitable for its purpose.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. DILLWYN moved, in page 3, 
line 81, after ‘‘ Act,” to insert ‘shall 
order the discharge from such retreat 
and.” By the clause as it stood it was 
optional whether or not the inmates 
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should be discharged. He proposed to 
make the clause compulsory ; for he did 
not think people ought to be maintained 
in retreats of this character which had 
been declared to be unfit for their habi- 
tation. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Persons may be admitted 
to retreats on their own application). 


Mr. DILLWYN moved, in page 4, to 
leave out ‘‘the” at the beginning of 
line 9, and insert 

“by a personal interview with the applicant 


unaccompanied by any other person he has 
satisfied himself that the said.” 


He desired in every case that the appli- 
cant should be personally free to act 
ashe thought best; and that, therefore, 
he should see the magistrate unaccom- 
panied by any other person. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 9, to leave out the word “ the,”’ 
and insert the words “ by a personal interview 
with the applicant unaccompanied by any other 
person he has satisfied himself that the said.’’— 
(Mr. Dillwyn.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the word 
‘the’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
wording of the Amendment was rather 
awkward, because it might be very de- 
sirable that the person going before a 
magistrate should be accompanied by 
someone. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that was just 
the object he had in view. He did not 
want a man to go to the Justice in a 
state of drunkenness; but he wished 
him to go when he was sober, and knew 
what he was about. When a man really 
did not know what he was about, he 
ought not to be able to sign away his 
liberty in this manner. 

Dr. CAMERON thought the Amend- 
ment was not so objectionable as his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
thought. Undey the clause as it stood 
the habitual drunkard would go before 
the Justice with his friends, and pro- 
duce such evidence as was necessary to 
prove that the man was an habitual 
drunkard. Then, if the Amendment 
were added, the Justice would retire 
with the habitual drunkard, and con- 
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vince himself, if necessary, that it was 
the habitual drunkard’s own desire to 
have himself committed. In that way, 
the object of his hon. Friend, that the 
man’s promise should not be unjustly 
obtained, would be attained. 

An hon. Memner thought it might 
be left to the judgment of the Justice 
without instructing him to retire with 
this lady or gentleman, as the case might 
be, and examine them privately. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
Amendment would be a most disagree- 
able one to enforce. The Justice might 
be an aged gentleman, and it would be 
very unpleasant for him to be required 
to go into a private room with an indi- 
vidual who came before him placarded, 
as it were, with the name of habitual 
drunkard, and who might be on the very 
verge of delirium tremens, and who, when 
he got him into the private room, might 
take it into his head to ill-treat him. He 
submitted that this was not an Amend- 
ment which would improve the Bill in 
any substantial degree, or would in any 
particular way protect the liberty of the 
subject; while it might place gen- 
tlemen who were intrusted with the 
administration of the law in a very 
painful and invidious position. 

Eart PERCY said, the speech of the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
seemed to him a strong argument for the 
Amendment. The Bill was not intended 
to affect people who were on the verge 
of delirium tremens, or to give a Justice 
of the Peace power to send such persons 
into retirement. The Bill really was 
intended for persons who were in the 
habit of getting intoxicated, and who, 
being perfectly conscious of their failing, 
were yet unable by the present law to 
sign away their liberty. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), hav- 
ing been strongly opposed to the Bill in 
the firstinstance, wasnow desiroustomake 
it as inoperative as possible. The object 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) had been to make terms with 
him ; and he had therefore accepted, to 
a considerable extent, the Amendments 
of the hon. Member. Of course, one 
object of the Bill was to induce per- 
sons voluntarily to enter these retreats ; 
but, at the same time, he ventured to 
think there might be cases in which a 
certain amount of pressure, not of an 
unfriendly kind, and not in the nature 
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of compulsion, should be brought to 
bear to induce these drunkards to enter 
a retreat, and where this was so it 
would be unnecessary that they should 
go before the Justice, accompanied by 
their friends. The Amendment would 
defeat the benevolent design of the 
Bill; and he could not but think that 
the hon. Member for Glasgow, in his 
desire to propitiate the hon. Member for 
Swansea, had accepted this Amend- 
ment too readily, and had fallen into 
a trap. He did not suppose for a mo- 
ment the Amendment would be with- 
drawn in consequence of what he said ; 
but he did think that it would do harm 
in the very cases with which the Bill 
was especially designed to deal. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, a man in a 
state of half-maudlin repentance might 
be induced and wheedled into going 
before a magistrate, not liking to say 
no to his friends, although all the time 
he did not really wish it; and there- 
fore he thought the Amendment more 
important than other hon. Members ap- 
parently considered it to be. He was 
sure that the hon. Members did not wish 
aman to go into a retreat against his 
own inclinations ; and he only wished to 
make sure that nobody went in except 
of their own free will. 

Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY said, it 
was by no means certain that the 
Amendment would have the effect in- 
tended by the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea, and the presence of a third person 
might act as a check on the Justice sign- 
ing too hastily. On the other hand, it 
might very well be that a person apply- 
ing fur an order to enter one of these 
retreats might be brusque, offensive, or 
even a little alarming, in his demeanour, 
and the magistrate might consider that 
quite sufficient proof, and sign the war- 
rant off straight at once. 

CotoneL MAKINS said, the whole 
object of the Bill was to give habitual 
drunkards an opportunity of retrieving 
their character; and it did not much 
matter whether, when they applied to 
enter a retreat, they were in a half- 
maudlin state or not. If the man was 
in that state the magistrate could decline, 
under the provisions of the Act, to exer- 
cise his functions; while, on the other 
hand, if the man was sufficiently himself 
to sign away his own freedom, that 
would only be quite carrying out the 
object of the Act. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 43; 
Noes 35: Majority 8.—(Div. List, 
No. 26.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Licensee of retreats to 
send notice of admission) agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Power of discharge). 
Dr. CAMERON moved, in page 4, 


line 24, after ‘‘ proprietor,” to insert 
‘licensee.’ The Amendment was 
purely a verbal one. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. DILLWYN moved, in the same 
line, after ‘‘ retreat,” to insert— 
‘‘Or of that of such person, a clear week’s 


notice having been given by him or her to the 
licensee of the retreat.” 


He thought an habitual drunkard, when 
he was shut up in one of these places, 
ought to have the power of getting out 
again; and he therefore proposed to 
place in his hands the same power of 
applying to a Justice of the Peace that 
the Bill gave to the licensee. Of course, 
the applicant would have to satisfy him- 
self that the case was made out, and 
then he would have power to make an 
order of release. 

Mr. WHITWELL thought there 
ought to be an addition to the clause, 
so as to deal with the case of a licensee 
who had received money for a patient. 
There ought to be a provision that he 
should not go out at once, but should 
remain for a certain time. 

Eart PERCY said, the hon. Member 
really ought not to press his Amend- 
ment. If he entertained such views, 
he ought to have moved the rejection of 
the Bill. The object of the Bill was to 
place persons in a position where they 
could not change their minds, and get 
out of one of these retreats as soon as 
they had a wish to do so. The clause 
directly enabled them to do that. It 
was true the patient must give a week’s 
notice. He spoke under the correction 
of persons who knew more of these 
diseases than he did, when he said that 
this would make very little difference. 
On the other hand, there was no limit 
to the trouble which a patient might 
give. He might apply to one Justice 
after another, going in turn to. all the 
Justices on the Bench, until he found 
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one who took a crotchety view of this 
question, and let him out. He appre- 
ciated most fully the desire of the hon. 
Gentleman to protect the liberty of the 
subject, and he voted with him in his 
last Amendment; but this proposal 
would really defeat the whole ‘object of 
the Bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
sat on the Committee which inquired 
into this question three years ago, and 
he quite agreed with the noble Lord 
that the Amendment which had been 
proposed would overthrow the Bill. 
Habitual drunkards were persons who 
were habitually getting drunk and being 
sorry for it afterwards—persons whose 
infirmity of mind made it necessary to 
legislate for them. They were, in fact, 
in a manner, insane persons, having 
sober and lucid moments. In those 
sober and lucid moments they formed 
good resolutions, which they were not 
able to carry out, and so relapsed again 
into drunkenness. The object of the 
Bill was that when they had _ these 
favourable impulses, after a debauch 
of drunkenness, they should be enabled 
to place themselves under control in one 
of these retreats for a certain length of 
time. The habitual drunkard could 
not expect to be cured by one incarce- 
ration. He might go in for two or three 
months, and be discharged, and relapse 
again. That would almost certainly 
happen, because all experience showed 
that an habitual drunkard was only 
cured by a long period of incarceration 
in a retreat. Next time, then, the pa- 
tient would agree to go there for eight 
or nine months, or perhaps a year, and 
then he would be radically cured. But 
under this Amendment, by the time his 
system had got rid of all the alcohol it 
contained, and the patient was begin- 
ning to get into sound health, he would 
wish to be out again, and the conse- 
quence would be that he would be able 
of his own desire to remove himself from 
that remedial legislation which it was 
the very object of this Bill to provide. 
Anybody under the Bill would be able 
to place himself in one of these retreats 
for a period in no case longer than 12 
months, and certainly 12 months was a 
very short time taken out of the life of 
a man in which to cure him thoroughly 
of so terrible a disease as that of habi- 
tual drunkenness, a disease, too, which 
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For his part, he greatly pitied his hon. 
Friend in charge of the Bill. He could 
hardly approve of this Amendment, and 
yet he knew perfectly well that the 
Forms of the House of Commons would 
enable the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Swansea to defeat the Bill if his op- 
position were continued. Therefore, he 
had been obliged to make terms with 
him, and to give way on Amendments 
of this kind. He hoped, however, that 
the House would come to his assistance, 
and would so deal with the Bill that, 
when passed, it should be a real good 
measure. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE hoped the Com- 
mittee would not only stand between 
the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) and the Bill, but that it 
would also stand between the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
and his Bill. On the last division, that 
hon. Member, by telling with the hon. 
Member for Swansea, had voted dis- 
tinctly against what were the interests 
of his own Bill. The fact was the hon. 
Member for Glasgow had had a bad 
time of it with the hon. Member for 
Swansea, and, no doubt, he felt bound to 
vote in that way in fulfilment of his com- 
pact. But that only the more made it 
the duty of the Committee to befriend the 
Bill, and to protect it from the danger in 
which it was placed by its author. The 
one object of the Bill, when once an 
habitual drunkard had gone into a re- 
treat, was to detain him there as long 
as the Bill permitted ; and there would 
be little or no chance of reforming him 
if the Amendment were carried. He 
would only have to apply to a Justice to 
let him out, and then the whole object 
of the Bill would be defeated. It had 
happened to him, in consequence of the 
name he bore—the same as that of a 
former advocate of this measure—to 
receive a great many communications 
on this subject, and that must be 
his excuse for taking part in the de- 
bate. Many of the cases he had heard 
of would not be remedied at all by re- 
maining a week or two in the retreat. 
The hon. Member for Swansea was en- 
deavouring, by every means in his 
power, to weaken the Bill, and he would 
entreat the Committee to resist his 
Amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, if the 


Bill was a good one, they certainly : 
ought to reject the Amendment; be- | 
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cause, if carried, it would render the 
measure perfectly useless. A drunkard 
would get sober in a week, or less, and 
then he would apply to a magistrate ; 
and no magistrate, he felt certain, would 
consider himself justified in detaining a 
sober man in a retreat if he wished to 
get out. Therefore, he hoped this 
Amendment would be rejected. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, it was very desirable that proper 
safeguards should be wees on the 
powers given by the Bill, and certainly 
every reasonable facility should be given 
to a man to get out if he wanted. But 
the object of the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea would be attained with equal effect 
by the insertion of the words now pro- 
posed in Clause 17. That clause en- 
abled a Justice of the Peace, at the re- 
quest of the licensee, to grant a licence 
to the person in the retreat to go out. 
The addition of a few words so as to 
include all applications from this person 
also would fairly meet the case. Sup- 
pose, for instance, after a man had been 
in for a fortnight or three weeks he felt 
himself a changed being, a sober man, 
and his friends were willing to take 
charge of him, they could then obtain 
a licence and take him out, or he could 
apply for it himself and go out. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, if the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary (Sir 
Matthew Ridley) would propose that al- 
teration in Clause 17, he would accept 
the suggestion. 

Eart PERCY said, he should oppose 
any such proposal. The whole prin- 
ciple of the Bill was that the habitual 
drunkard should be placed in a position 
in which he could not, of his own action, 
escape from these retreats. Of course, 
if the Amendment were inserted in 
Clause 17, the same result would follow 
as if the words were put in. The pa- 
tient would go the round of the magis- 
trates, until he found one who would 
give him a licence—perhaps against the 
advice of the licensee who had charge 
of him—and the whole value of the Bill 
would be destroyed. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, this 
Amendment should be opposed in the 
interests of the drunkard himself. If 
he knew that he had an opportunity of 
getting out of these retreats whenever 
he thought desirable, his mind would 
be kept in a state of constant turmoil, 
and he would always be thinking that 
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he ought to be let out. The principal 
object of these retreats was to produce 
perfect tranquillity in the mind of the 
patient. If he knew he was in for a 
certain time he would remain there 
quietly, and go out at the end a better 
man. But if these words were inserted 
in either this clause or the 17th clause, 
the patient would be in a constant state 
of agitation ; and therefore, for his sake, 
it would be a cruel thing to pass the 
Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Do I understand 
that the Amendment is withdrawn ? 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he would with- 
draw it, on the understanding that the 
Under Secretary (Sir Matthew Ridley) 
would propose the Amendment he had 
sketched out when Clause 17 came on. 
He admitted that he objected to the 
principle of the Bill, and he was doing 
his best to minimize its evils. He pre- 
ferred his own Amendment; but he 
would, nevertheless, accept the sugges- 
tion of the Under Secretary. 

An hon. Memser hoped that the 
Under Secretary would give no such 
pledge. The proposed Amendment 
would frustrate the whole Bill and ren- 
der it useless. A person once in would 
always be coming out if this Amend- 
ment were accepted. 

Dr. CAMERON said, the provision 
in the Bill for granting licences was in- 
tended for a numerous class of persons 
who could not afford to submit to any 
prolonged detention, and who, if they 
were obliged to do so, would prefer not 
to submit to any restraint whatever. 
Many cases had come under his notice 
of gentlemen belonging to certain Pro- 
fessions who for a long time would be 
perfectly sober and rational, and very 
anxious to keep free from the weakness 
of which they were perfectly well aware; 
but every now and then they would 
break out and go desperate lengths. 
It occurred to the promoters of the Bill 
that many gentlemen who, from the 
nature of their occupation, could not 
submit to a long incarceration, might 
be induced to put themselves under re- 
straint for a short time, on the under- 
standing that they should be let out 
under licence under the care of friends. 
These persons would hold licences, and 
the fact of their escaping from the care 
of their friend, or giving way to intem- 
perate habits contrary to his advice and 
command, would be deemed a revocation 
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of the licence. Then the patient could 
be at once taken back to the retreat, 
instead of being allowed to go on a 
prolonged drinking bout. 

Mr. WADDY hoped the hon. Baro- 
net the Under Secretary would not give 
way to the suggestion. If the Amend- 
ment were carried, a man might make 
52 applications to go out during the 
year he was under restraint, and even 
more, if there were several Justices re- 
sident in his district. The Amendment 
would make the Bill unpractical and 
absurd. He hoped the hon. Baronet 
would give no such pledge. It was one 
thing to make a suggestion; if, on the 
other hand, an Amendment was moved 
from the Government Bench, it largely 
increased the difficulties of the pro- 
moters of the Bill. 

Sr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, he certainly never intended to con- 
vey that he would move the words which 
he had suggested would be more fitly 
inserted, if at all, in Clause 17. It 
would, of course, be his duty later on 
to consider how the Bill affected his 
Department ; but before putting down 
Amendments, he was anxious to see 
how the Bill would be shaped in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DILLWYYN said, he would him- 
self propose the words as suggested. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
| Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


THe CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member for Glasgow that 
Clause 12 cannot be passed in the pre- 
sent form, as the Committee has not 
yet reported the Resolutions on the Bill. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he would post- 
pone that clause, and Clause 13, till the 
Report. 


Inspection and Visitation of Retreats. 

Clause 12 (Inspectors and assistant 
inspectors of retreats may be appointed 
by the Secretary of State) postponed. 


Clause 13 (License to bear stamp. 
Fees to be accounted for to local autho- 
rity) postponed. 


Clause 14 (Inspection of retreats). 


Dr. CAMERON moved, in page 5, 
line 23, after ‘‘ retreat,”’ to insert— 

“ And shall at the same time furnish to the 
clerk of the local authority of the district in 
which each retreat is situated, a copy of any 
report affecting such retreat.” 
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His object simply was that copies of the 
Reports sent to the Home Secretary 
should also be sent to the clerk of the 
local authority, in order that they might 
know what was going on in the district 
under their jurisdiction. ' 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Rules as to visitation of 
retreats) agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Judge of High Court of 
Justice, &c., may make orders to inspect) 
agreed to. 


Leave of Absence from Retreat. 

Clause 17 (Permission that person 
detained may reside out of retreat). 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he would move, 
as suggested by his hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary, in page 6, line 3, 
after ‘‘ drunkard ”’ to insert— 

“Or at the request of such person, a clear 
week’s notice having been given by him or her 
to the licensee of the retreat, may.” 


He would only say, in answer to what 
had fallen from his hon. Friends, that of 
course the magistrate would use his 
discretion, and would not grant a 
licence without due inquiry. Some- 
thing had been said of the American 
system ; but he happened to have some 
American papers sent him the other 
day, in which it was said that these re- 
treats had broken down in that country, 
and been an entire failure. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 3, after the word ‘‘drunk- 
ard,”’ to insert the words * or at the request of 
such person, a clear week’s notice having been 
given by him or her to the licensee of the retreat 
may.”’—(Mr. Dillwyn.) 

Question proposed, 
words be there inserted.” 


‘‘ That those 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, if 
his hon. Friend had read all that the 
American newspapers had said about 
these retreats, he would have learned 
that one great reason why they had 
failed was because the period of deten- 
tion was not long enough. Another 
point brought out very strongly by a 
very pains-taking and patient Com- 
mittee, which sat on this subject up- 
stairs three years ago, was that to be 
effectual the confinement of the patient 
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must be for a considerable period of 
time, or it was perfectly useless. The 
Committee must remember that this 
Bill was not intended for persons who 
occasionally got drunk, but for persons 
who were almost insane, who were 
quite unable to control themselves, who 
dissipated their property, and brought 
untold misery on their families by their 
craving for drink, and yet who were not 
mad enough to be called insane. So far 
from this power of leaving the retreat 
being any good to such people, it would 
be a great evil inflicted upon them. 

Eart PERCY said, the Amendment 
did not read, for it spoke of ‘‘ such per- 
son” although there was no ‘ person” 
previously mentioned in the clause. 
As to the principle of it, he could only 
point out, as he had done before, that if 
this power of appealing to magistrates 
were given, a man would be certain to 
find some Justice who would give the 
required licence. That would result in 
removing the control which it was the 
object of the Bill to confer. As to what 
was said about America, the principle of 
the Bill had already been discussed, and 
these points were then satisfactorily 
answered. In any case, that objection 
struck at the Bill itself, and should have 
been raised on the second reading. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, the hon. 
Member for Swansea appeared to claim 
the support of his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment for his Amendment, but he (Mr. 
Dalrymple) understood that the Under 
Secretary did not do more than suggest 
that this was a suitable place to propose 
the Amendment; and he certainly did 
not understand him to say he would 
support it. The great point was to get 
the patient into one of these retreats, and 
not to let him be able to leave it prema- 
turely, which would do him the greatest 
possible harm. He certainly should 
oppose the Amendment, and would 
divide upon it, even if no one else would 
do so. 

Mr. WADDY said, the Amendment 
would place the Justice of the Peace in 
a very great difficulty. A man might 
be sufficiently sober to be quite fit appa- 
rently to go out; and yet his craving for 
liquor at that very time might make 
that exactly the position in which he 
ought not to be. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the keeper of 
the retreat was the man most interested 
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in keeping people in, and yet it was 
solely on his petition that they were to 
be allowed to get out; and as regarded 
the argument of the noble Lord opposite 
(Earl Perey), who seemed afraid of 
facile Justices, he asked if Justices 
might not be as easily influenced to put 
men into these retreats as the noble 
Lord seemed to think they would be to 
let them out? It might even happen 
that a Justice might be a relative of the 
patient, and pecuniarily interested in 
shutting him up. Care should be taken 
that there were not too many facilities 
in the Bill for putting persons in these 
retreats. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, the hon. 
Member had overlooked the very strong 
safeguards in Clause 16. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 11; 
Noes 58: Majority 47.—(Div. List, 
No. 27.) 


Masor NOLAN said, he would advise 
the hon. Member for Swansea not to go 
into the Lobby with so small a number 
of Members again. The hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate) had formed a Schedule of all 
Members who voted in Divisions under 
20; and if the hon. Member divided 
again he would find himself scheduled. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Absence to be reckoned in 
time of detention) agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Habitual drunkard may 
forfeit leave of absence) agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Revocation of leave of 
absence) agreed to. 


Offences. 
Clause 21 (Penalty for false state- 
ments) agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Offences by licensees of 
retreats) agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Offences by officers, ser- 
vants, and other persons). 

Dr. CAMERON moved, in page 6, 
line 38, after ‘‘act’”’ to insert— 

“ Or neglects, or permits to be neglected, any 
habitual drunkard placed in the retreat in re- 
spect of which he is licensed.” 

These words were inserted to remedy a 
defect in the Bill—that it did not secure 
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the attention of the licensee to his 
patient. 

Tae CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the Amendment did not read. 

Dr. CAMERON explained that the 
Amendment applied to Clause 22. 

Tot CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member was now too late to move it. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he would 
bring it up on the Report. He would 
then move to insert in place of the 
words ‘‘lawful authority” the words 
‘the authority of the licensee or the 
medical officer of the retreat.”” The only 
question was as to with whom the right | 
to order these things rested, and the 
Amendment cleared that up. 

Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY asked 
whether the authority of the licensee, 
when he was not a properly qualified 
medical officer, was sufficient for the ad- 
ministration of narcotics and the other 
drugs mentioned? If they left the ad- 
ministration of these drugs to a person 
who was not a skilled practitioner, they 
might have serious consequences. 

Dr. CAMERON said, it would be the 
business of the licensee to conduct the 
institution in such a way that his ad- 
ministration should be attended with the 
greatest amount of success. If he were 
to allow the indiscriminate use of stimu- 
lants in the retreat he would defeat his 
own object, and very soon come to 
the ground. It was very desirable 
to guard against any improper use of 
stimulants, but occasions might occur on 
which it would be necessary to ad- 
minister something of this kind on the 
spot ; and if the medical officer were not 
there, the insertion of the suggested words 
would enable the licensee to use them. 
Otherwise, no person could administer 
stimulants without being liable to some 
penalty. 

Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY said, he 
remembered a case in which some 
patients were treated with hydrate of 
chloral, or something of that sort, to 
keep them quiet and make them amen- 
able to discipline, and death was the 
result. However that might be, the 
licensee might be tempted to treat un- 
ruly and undisciplined patients in this 
way; and if the licensee were not a 
medical man and acquainted with drugs 
the most serious consequences might 
happen. 

Dr. CAMERON said, in the case re- 
ferred to a medical man administered 
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the drugs, and therefore there was no 
want of the proper qualification. In the 
case of sleeplessness arising from the 
want of drink there was a very con- 
siderable difference of opinion among 
medical men as to the use of narcotics 
and stimulants, and it was certainly not 
the intention that unqualified and un- 
educated licensees should tréat such 
cases. 

Mr. HERSCHELL said, as to bring- 
ing stimulants on to the premises, au- 
thority might be intrusted either to the 
licensee or the medical officer. He 
would suggest that the words should 
run thus— 


“ Without the authority of the licensee or the 
medical officer brings into any retreat or with- 
out the authority of the medical officer of the 
retreat, except in case of urgent necessity gives 
or supplies,” &c. 


In case of urgent necessity there 
would be power to do it; while, in 
the case of general treatment, it would 
only be fair to require the authority of 
the medical officer. That would meet 
the objection. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Dr. CAMERON moved, in page 7, 
line 9, after ‘‘ sedative’’ to insert ‘‘ nar- 
cotic.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 24 (Offences by habitual 
drunkards while detained in retreats) 
agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Escape from retreat). 

Mr. DILLWYWN said, he should 
move an Amendment here, undeterred 
by the warning of his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Major Nolan), and he did hope 
the Home Office would support him a 
little more strongly. The clause dealt 
with the re-capture of escaped habitual 
drunkards, and he thought it would 
give rise to great abuse of the law. 
Where a man escaped he ought not to 
be liable to re-capture, at any rate by 
the servants of the retreat ; but a proper 
officer should beemployed. He entirely 
objected to Jack, Tom, or Harry being 
intrusted with this power, and he would 
move, in line 26, to leave out ‘‘ by any 
officer, attendant, servant, or other per- 
son employed in or about such retreat.” 


Dr. Cameron 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, no- 
thing could be more dangerous than to 
intrust the liberty of any man at large 
to the mere servant of any licensee in 
the general words ofthe clause. It was 
not done in the case of a lunatic asylum, 
so far as he was aware, though there 
were stronger reasons there for the de- 
tention and recovery of a man who had 
escaped. There was no limitation to 
the power of the clause, and a man who 
had been at liberty a fortnight or more 
might be taken back to the asylum. 
The framer of the Bill ought to con- 
sider the whole structure of the clause. 
He did not know exactly what a peace 
officer meant. It meant one thing in 
England, and another in Scotland. He 
had also the greatest reluctance to in- 
trust to any man—peace officer, con- 
stable, or anyone else—the right of in- 
terfering with the liberty of the subject, 
without a warrant at his back. If he 
had a warrant, it should either come 
from the licensee, or some person re- 
sponsible for his agent. He heartily 
supported the Amendment. 

Dr. CAMERON thought the sugges- 
tion a good one; but pointed out that 
the licence was intended to give greater 
freedom to the patients, and prevent the 
necessity for always keeping them within 
four walls. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, the clause 
was far too wide. If a peace officer had 
a warrant they would know whence he 
got his right to act; but to give him 
the power to act without a warrant 
seemed to him very dangerous, and con- 
trary to all precedent. He would move 
to substitute the word ‘‘ by” for the 
word ‘‘ without” in page 7, line 28. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY thought 
it would be better to postpone the whole 
clause, or allow the Law Officers of the 
Crown to confer with the Home Office 
and the hon. Member for Glasgow. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, his 
hon. and learned Friend and Colleague 
had undertaken to see the clause was 
properly settled; but they certainly 
ought not to pass it as it stood, and 
it should be amended as suggested. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. DALRYMPLE said, it was 
useless to oppose an Amendment of the 
clause supported as it was; but it had 
entirely changed the character of the 
clause. It might not be right to give to 
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the attendant of an institution the power 
of arrest without warrant; but to call in 
an officer of the peace and to arm him 
with a warrant was to introduce ma- 
chinery foreign to the character of the 
Bill. He suggested that the clause 
should be withdrawn for the present. 

Mr. BULWER said, the clause had 
better be postponed to the Report, and 
in the interval the necessary forms and 
machinery could be provided and the 
clause settled. If the Bill passed as it 
stood, not a magistrates’ clerk in the 
Kingdom would be able to draw up the 
warrant. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he would with- 
draw the clause for the present. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Toe CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the hon. Member that it is usual to 
consider postponed clauses before the 
Schedule. 

Dr. CAMERON: I will move to re- 
port Progress. 


Motion agreed to. 
Committtee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 


PRENUPTIAL CONTRACTS BILL. 


(Mr. O’ Shaughnessy, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Sullivan, 
Mr. Joseph Cowen.) 


[BILL 60.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednesday. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 25th February, 1879. 


MINUTES.] — Pusiic Brr—First Reading— 
Medical Act, 1858, Amendment (16). 


{Feprvary 25, 1879} 
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MEDICAL ACT, 1858, AMENDMENT BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON, in presenting a Bill to amend 
the Medical Act, 1858, said, it was not 
necessary that he should enter at any 
length upon the previous legislation with 
regard to medical education, as he did so 
last Session ; but he might remind their 
Lordships that the object of the Bill he 
then submitted to their Lordships, and 
which he had now the honour of laying on 
the Table, was to amend the Act of 1858, 
which, thoughitcontainedagreatnumber ~ 
of valuable enactments and provided for 
the granting of certificates by Conjoint 
Boards to practise in medicine and sur- 
gery in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
yet contained no compulsory provision 
for that purpose. The Conjoint Exami- 
nation Board had, in reality, never come 
into action. No steps had been taken 
by Scotland or Ireland for the formation 
of a Conjoint Board, though in England 
some progress had been made in that 
direction. The matter remained un- 
altered until the year 1870; but in the 
latter year the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Ripon), who preceded 
him in the Privy Council, introduced a 
measure in that House for the purpose 
of amending the Medical Act of 1858. 
That measure provided that the estab- 
lishment of a Conjoint Board should be 
compulsory instead of permissive, and 
that a certificate to be given by the 
Board to an applicant should qualify 
him to enter the Medical Profession. 
That Bill was discussed and carried 
through all its stages in their Lordships’ 
House; but in the other House of 
Parliament it failed to pass, in conse- 
quence of the Medical Association having 
objected to the constitution of the Medi- 
cal Council. The Medical Association 
desired that there should be a repre- 
sentation on the Medical Council of the 
whole Medical Profession. The op- 
position which was instituted against 
his noble Friend’s Bill in the other 
House of Parliament was successful ; 
and from that time until last year, he 
(the Duke of Richmond) thought he was 
right in saying no medical legislation on 
the part of the Government had been 
attempted. But, occupying the place 
which his noble Friend recently occu- 





pied, he (the Marquess of Ripon) could 
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well understand that he had the subject 
constantly before him. He had consul- 
tations with various persons qualified to 
judge of the question of medical educa- 
tion; and, in consequence, he had come 
to the conclusion to deal with the ques- 
tion last year. He accordingly intro- 
duced a measure in their Lordships’ 
House. In that Bill, so far as England 
was concerned, the principle of a Con- 
joint Board was approved of; but as re- 
garded Scotland and Ireland, the estab- 
lishment of such a Board was allowed to 
be optional, instead of being made obli- 
gatory, or, in other words, the medical 
authorities were only to adopt the pro- 
visions of the Act if they should see fit. 
Having since then considered all the 
arguments which had been brought for- 
ward against the optional character of 
the Bill in that respect, he was of opinion 
that to leave the setting up of a Conjoint 
Board optional would not be consistent 
with reason. Therefore, in the Bill he 
should lay on the Table, the establish- 
ment of a Conjoint Board in each 
division of the Kingdom was made com- 
pulsory. Some of the most distin- 
guished medical men in this country 
had manifested a desire for the estab- 
lishment of a Conjoint Board, and he was 
himself convinced that if a measure 
were passed of an optional character an 
attempt to set up a Conjoint Board 
would fail. The English Committee for 
settling a Conjoint Board had held more 
than 50 meetings. In that Committee 
the College of Surgeons was represented 
by Sir James Paget and Mr. John Mar- 
shall ; the University of Oxford by Dr. 
Henry W. Acland and Dr. George Rol- 
leston ; the University of Cambridge by 
Dr. G. E. Paget and Dr. G. M. Hum- 
phry; the University of Durham by Dr. 
G.H. Philipson and Dr. George G. Heath; 
the University of London by Dr. Richard 
Quain and Dr. W. B. Carpenter; the 
College of Physicians by Dr. James 
Risdon Bennett and Dr. Henry Pitman ; 
and the Society of Apothecaries by Mr. 
E. Cradford and Mr. George Corfe. This 
Committee had given the fullest con- 
sideration to the subject, and they were 
strongly in favour of the change he now 
proposed ; and he trusted that the same 
reasons which had induced him to pro- 
pose a compulsory measure would also 
have weight with the Medical Bodies of 
Ireland and Scotland. The Bill provided 
that where a Medical Corporation refused 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 


{LORDS} 
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toadmit astudenttotheir body, he having 
produced a certificate of having passed 
the examination of the Conjoint Board, 
the student should be entitled to go to the 
Registrar for the purpose of having his 
name inserted in the register as of right. 
This provision had become the more 
necessary since they compelled the Con- 
joint Board to examine female students ; 
if, therefore, women were refused ad- 
mittance to the Corporation, they would, 
under this provision, having passed the 
examination of the Conjoint Board, be 
entitled to be placed directly on the re- 
gister. With regard to the penalties on 
unregistered practitioners, and kindred 
matters, these being practically the same 
as those in the Bill of last year, he did 
not think it was at all necessary that he 
should trouble their Lordships by going 
into details of the clauses. He might, 
indeed, now conclude all he had to say 
upon the Bill, ifit were not for one sub- 
ject, to which he had already lightly 
alluded, and that was the constitution of 
the Medical Council. He was sure his 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Ripon) 
would excuse him for saying that that 
was the rock on which shipwreck was 
made in 1870; and it was with a view 
to avoid a similar disaster that he pro- 
posed to touch the subject in a different 
way now. The Medical Council consisted 
of the representatives of the 19 various 
licensing bodies. There were six nomi- 
nees of the Crown and a President ap- 
pointed by the Council. _ He should like 
to read the names of the Council—The 
President, Dr. Acland; Crown nomi- 
nees, Dr. Quain, Sir William Gull, Mr. 
John Simon, Mr. Teale, Dr. Fergus, and 
Dr. Hudson ; representative members, 
Dr. Pitman, Sir James Paget, Mr. Brad- 
ford, Dr. Pyle, Dr. Storrar, Dr. Haldane, 
Dr. Orr, Dr. Wood, Professor Turner, 
Dr. Pettigrew, Dr. Aquilla Smith, Dr. 
Leet, Dr. 8. Haughton, Sir Dominic 
Corrigan, Dr. Rolleston, and Mr. R. 
Macnamara. This was a very eminent 
body of men ; and he might now say that 
no objection had reached him as to the 
qualifications of the Crown nominees. 
Certainly, in those he had recommended 
to the Crown, he had been actuated 
only by a desire to select the best men 
he could find in the Profession for the 
purpose, and from his knowledge of 
those appointed by his Predecessors in 
Office, he was confident that they were 
actuated by the same feeling. He was 
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equally certain that those elective bodies 
had the same object in view, and | 
would select men who were most com- 
petent and who would carry out their 
duties in the most efficient manner. He 
was sure he might say that his noble 
Friend opposite (the Marquess of Ripon) 
would corroborate his statement, that 
all those gentlemen had performed 
their duties faithfully and well. The 
Council had been in action for 20 years, 
and he thought all would agree that 
they had deserved well of their country. 
Of course, the argument of the eminence 
of those gentlemen, or reference to the 
manner in which they had performed 
their duties, did not weigh with those 
who thought there ought to be a repre- 
sentative Council, and those who de- 
sired to have votes in the representa- 
tion and who desired to have the Council 
very much altered in its character. 
There were several schemes for the 
amendment of the Council brought 
forward by various bodies. One scheme 
was that there should be representatives 
of the whole Profession upon the Council. 
To enable them to do this some would 
increase the number of the Council. He 
did not adhere to that view, because he 
thought the Council was already suffi- 
ciently large. There was another pro- 
posal — that the bodies now sending 
representatives to the Council should 
have their number curtailed in order to 
make room for the representation of the 
Medical Profession at large. There was 
another proposal—that the number of 
persons nominated by the Crown should 
be diminished with the like object. All 
these were questions which seemed to 
him not unworthy of consideration ; but 
they involved a very wide inquiry, and 
he certainly did not feel himself justified 
in including the matter in the Bill with- 
out further information than he possessed 
at the present time. It was, therefore, 
the intention of the Government to sug- 
gest that there should be a Committee 
of the other House appointed to in- 
quire into the matter; and at the 
end of that inquiry, when that Commit- 
tee should have reported, the Govern- 
ment would be able to see whether any, 
and, if so, what alteration in the Council 
was required. It did not seem desir- 


able to endanger this Bill, which con- 
tained many valuable features, by inter- 
fering with this subject of the Medical 
Council. 


This measure could not be 
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considered a Party measure in any par- 

ticular sense, and he looked forward to 

receiving from his noble Friend opposite 

(the Marquess of Ripon)—than whom no 
/ one was more competent to give advice, 
because he had great experience in deal- 
ing with this subject—his valuable as- 
sistance in achieving what was the ob- 
ject of all—the maintenance of a high 
standard of professional reputation. He 
did not despair of the solution of what 
seemed to be a very difficult question, if 
the subject were, as he could not doubt 
it would be, fairly considered by their 
Lordships. He begged to present the Bill, 
and to move that it be read a first time. 


Bill to amend the Medical Act, 1858— 





Presented (The Lorp PREsIDENT). 


THe Marquess oF RIPON said, he 
had paid close attention to the statement 
of his noble Friend the Lord President, 
and should be happy to give him all the 
assistance in his power in passing the 
Bill. As his noble Friend was well 
aware, he was strongly impressed with 
the conviction that the most urgent re- 
form in respect of medical affairs in this 
country in the interest of the public was 
the establishment of a single Medical 
Body for the three divisions of the United 
Kingdom, through which, and through 
which alone, persons should be able to 
get their names on the register. He 
understood his noble Friend intended to 
adopt that principle, instead of leaving it 
optional to the various Medical Bodies in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland to estab- 
lish one Conjoint Board of Examina- 
tion in each country. That he held to 
be the first object of medical reform at 
the present time; and he, for one, should 
approach the consideration of the Bill 
with every desire to give assistance to 
his noble Friend in passing it. It seemed 
to him that something might be said in 
favour of those provisions, which were 
inserted in the Bill of last year at his 
suggestion, but were modified in this 
Bill; but he should be ready to lay 
aside his own opinions on minor points, 
and he only hoped and trusted that 
others would do the same. With re- 
spect to the other part of the statement 
of his noble Friend, he was not sur- 
prised he had thought it wise to make 
a concession on the subject of the com- 
position of the General Medical Council. 
He could fully bear his testimony to the 
correctness of the statement with regard 
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to the ability of the members of that 
Council, their high standing and repu- 
tation, and the excellent manner in 
which they had discharged their duties. 
But there was no doubt there did exist, 
and had existed many years, a large 
amount of opinion in the Medical Pro- 
fession that the Profession, as a Profes- 
sion, ought to have a more direct share 
of representation on that Council. He 
did not desire to express an opinion 
on it at the present moment, except 
that when one saw a great body of the 
Profession entertain that opinion, it was 
quite fair and right that the subject 
should be investigated by an impartial 
inquiry before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. All he trusted was that his 
noble Friend on one side, and those who 
were the cause of the failure of his 
own Bill of 1870 on the other, would 
take care that a question altogether dis- 
tinct from the main object of the Bill 
should not produce a failure of the pre- 
sent measure. If the Committee, after 
considering the subject, should report 
that a change in the Medical Council 
was desirable, he hoped it would be 
carefully considered ; but that no side in- 
terests of any kind would be allowed to 
interfere with the success of the Bill. 
He hoped there would be no delay with 
the second reading, as he thought it im- 
portant the Bill should be speedily taken 
to the other House and considered there. 


Bill read 1*; and to be read 2* on 
Tuesday the 11th of March next. (No. 16.) 


Railways— 


RAILWAYS—WRIT OF ELEGIT. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Dvuxe or ST. ALBANS rose to 
draw the attention of the Chairman of 
Committees to the statement in The 
Times of 6th of February, that Mr. 
Terry, a contractor, under a writ of 
elegit, obtained judgment before the 
Under-Sheriff of Oxfordshire against the 
Banbury and Cheltenham. Railway, and 
that the jury had delivered 15 miles of 
land, of which they were possessed in 
that county for the construction of their 
line, in execution to the plaintiff; and 
asked the noble Earl, Whether the Par- 
liamentary powers, under which such 
lands were acquired, in his opinion, 
allowed such a proceeding? It seemed 
to him that this case involved a very 
important principle. Railway Companies 


came to that House every year for com- 


The Marquess of Ripon 
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pulsory powers to acquire land, and he 
thought their Lordships might reason- 
ably ask that those from whom the 
land was thus taken should have some 
guarantee that its use should not be 
diverted from the purpose which Parlia- 
ment had sanctioned. The popular 
opinion that a railway was the Queen’s 
highway did not seem always to hold 
good, and especially before it was 
opened. He did not know if a writ of 
elegit, which gave the legal but not the 
actual possession, made any difference. 
He supposed it was impossible to expect 
the whole of the capital for carrying out 
these works to be found when the Oom- 
pany came to that House for their 
powers; but he thought a miscarriage 
of the intention of Parliament such as 
this should be impossible. Perhaps he 
ought to apologize for addressing the 
Question to the noble Earl the Chairman 
of Committees instead of to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; but he thought, 
from his long experience, the noble 
Earl would be able to give the House 
a very valuable opinion on the matter. 
THe Eart or REDESDALE said, that 
while not professing to be able to give a 
legal opinion on the Question asked, he 
did not think the statement in Zhe Times 
was strictly accurate. The position of 
affairs, he believed, was this. Mr. Terry 
carried on the work intrusted to him in 
so unsatisfactory a manner that the 
Company discharged him and took the 
execution of the work into their own 
hands, and let the work and materials 
on the line to other contractors. The 
question of what Mr. Terry was entitled 
to receive for the work he had actually 
done was referred to arbitration. The 
award had been made, and Mr. Terry 
was found entitled to £5,000. The 
money was not paid, and Mr. Terry 
proceeded to take possession of the land 
by a writ of elegit. The finding on that 
writ was that the Company had acquired 
the land between the fencing to which 
the writ applied. Mr. Terry could get 
nothing off the land, there being no 
chattels on it belonging -to the Com- 
pany, and really he had gained nothing 
by his movement. It was perfectly 
obvious that whatever he had got was 
subject to the conditions under which 
the land was held by the Company under 
their Act of Parliament. The landowner, 
who had not been paid for his land, had 
the first claim, and next to him the persons 
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to be paid were the debenture holders. 
He presumed that if the railway was 
abandoned the land would revert to the 
original owners. He could give no fur- 
ther information. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


~~ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 25th February, 1879. 


MINUTES.—Serecr Commirrer—Public Ac- 
counts, Other Members nominated. 

Private Brits (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Tipton Local Board *; Leadenhall Market 
and Improvements. 

Pustic Brrus—Ordered—Parliamentary Fran- 
chise * ; Friendly Societies Act (1875) Amend- 
ment *, 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
ostiilliliene 
LEADENHALL MARKET AND IM- 
PROVEMENTS BILL.—(By Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Sir Charles Forster.) 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was very much astonished at the course 
which had been taken with regard to 
this Bill. It was a Bill of considerable 
bulk and importance; but the House 


‘was left to gather its character from a 


perusal of the Bill itself, and hon. Mem- 
bers were well aware that as Private 
Bills were not circulated, hardly any- 
body was ever in a position to say for 
himself what was the nature of a Private 
Bill brought before the House. As a 
general rule, when they had a debate 
on a Bill of this sort they had a speech 
to explain its objects, or someone made 
a statement as to the nature of its pro- 
visions on moving the second reading. 
On this occasion they had had nothing 
of the kind, and the House was left to 
derive its notions as to what the Bill 
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was from a perusal of the Bill itself, 
which, in regard to Private Bills, was a 
very difficult matter indeed. Now, it 
appeared that the City of London had 
lately appointed a new Remembrancer, 
and he believed that one of the duties of 
the Remembrancer was to jog the memory 
of hon. Members of that House in 
regard to Bills in which the City was 
interested, and to inform them of the 
character of each measure. He had re- 
ceived a statement that morning signed 
by the Remembrancer, but it was a 
statement of the baldest possible cha- 
racter. It merely stated that the Bill 










































was coming before the House, and went 
on to say— 

“ The object of the Bill is the establishment 
of a new market, in lieu of the ancient Leaden- 


hall Market, and the improvement of the neigh- 
bourhood by the formation of new streets.” 


No reason whatever was given why the 
House should pass the Bill, and the 
House was, therefore, put in the posi- 
tion of being asked to pass a Bilt for 
which not one single word was said, 
and in regard to which no statement 
had been made to the House, except the 
two lines contained in the document of 
the Remembrancer, that— 


‘¢ The object of the Bill was the establishment 
of a new market, in lieu of the ancient Leaden- 
hall Market, and the improvement of the neigh- 
bourhood by the formation of new streets.’’ 


He was glad to see the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
in his place. Last year they discussed 
very fully in the House the Cattle Bill, 
and the question was incidentally mooted 
of the establishment of a market mono- 
poly in London, and the desirability of 
having new markets in London. Under 
the monopoly now enjoyed by the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, the con- 
struction of markets was very much mixed 
up with the City improvements, and this 
was done in such a way that it was im- 
possible to gather from the figures laid 
before the House what was the profit or 
loss to the City upon their markets. The 
City contended that they lost money on 
the whole by the markets; but, on the 
other hand, it was contended that they 
made very large sums of money by their 
markets, but appeared to lose, because 
they mixed up the expenditure on mar- 
kets with that incurred in the formation 
of new streets, which was not an ex- 





penditure of a remunerative kind. He 
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thought, therefore, that a statement to 
clear up this matter ought to have been 
made in moving the second reading of 
the present Bill, seeing that one of its 
objects was the formation of new streets. 
It appeared to him that if the Bill passed 
large tolls would be levied in Leaden- 
hall Market at the expense of the con- 
sumer, which would be wasted or spent, 
as the case might be, in the formation 
of new streets, and the result would be 
that on the whole a loss would be shown 
upon the market, instead of what ought 
to be indicated as a clear gain. He was 
informed that the Bill did not come 
before the House with anything like the 
unanimous support of the Corporation 
itself. Quite apart from the question of 
the monopoly of markets possessed by the 
Corporation, he believed there was con- 
siderable opposition in the City itself to 
this particular Bill. The old Leadenhall 
Market had nearly died out. It was 
almost extinct, and had been replaced 
by a large number of very flourishing 
shops. The market itself, as a market, 
was, however, very nearly dead. The 
object of the present Bill was to revive 
a bygone state of things, and to create a 
new Leadenhall Market. It put down 
the 40 or 50 shops by which the old 
market had been replaced. With regard 
to the markets generally, the City mo- 
nopoly had this result—that it produced 
a concentration of markets, all the mar- 
kets of the Metropolis being either in 
the City or close to the borders of the 
City. He contended that this concentra- 
tion of markets was a bad thing for the 
consumer. It caused a large amount of 
food to be brought into one place. 
Owing to the great size of London, it 
had to be carried a long way in order to 
get to where it was to be for the second 
time sold. The result of the concentra- 
tion caused by the monopoly was that a 
large amount of food was kept so long 
that it became unfit for human food. 
If they were to have markets—and there 
was a doubt whether the market system 
was on the whole advantageous for 
London—they ought to be more scat- 
tered, and not concentrated in the City 
or close to it. In this case the City, by 
this Bill, were proposing to carry on a 
competition against their own market, 
because they had already one market in 
another locality in which they sold 
the same kind of goods which would 
be sold at the new Leadenhall Mar- 
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ket. The competing market also was 
not at a very great distance from the 
proposed market. He believed it was 
the competition with their own market 
which had given rise to the great oppo- 
sition which the Bill met with in the 
City; but he would not enter into that 
question, because he saw several hon. 
Members in their places in the House 
who were Aldermen of the City, and who 
would be better able to state what the 
facts of the case were. He had no de- 
sire at present to go into the matter at 
any greater length, because he felt it 
was inconvenient that the Public Busi- 
ness of the House should be postponed 
by too long a discussion upon a Private 
Bill. His only object in moving the 
rejection of the Bill was to elicit the 
opinion of those who had more acquaint- 
ance with the subject and all its details. 
He would only make once more the re- 
mark with which he set out, that the 
House was asked to read the Bill a 
second time without one word having 
been said or printed and sent to hon. 
Members to explain and support its 
provisions. He begged to move that 
the Bill be read a second time on that 
day six months. 


Improvements Lill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘“ upon this 
day six months.” — (Sir Charlee W. 
Ditke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CHARLEY said, this was a very 
small Bill on which to found an attack 
upon the City of London. The Bill 
dealt with a very ancient market—a 
market established in the reign of 
Edward IV., and re-built nearly 150 
years ago—in the year 1730. The Cor- 
poration of the City of London, having 
observed that Leadenhall Market was 
rapidly falling into a state of delapida- 
tion, thought that the time had arrived 
when the old market should be replaced 
by a new one better adapted to satisfy 
the wants of the people, and more ac- 
cessible to the public. The Corporation 
proposed that this should be done at 
their own expense, and they asked in 
the Bill for the usual compulsory powers 
of purchase. That simply was the ob- 
ject of this Bill; but there was another 
matter included in it—the opening out of 
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new streets. That question had been 
touched upon by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), and if the hon. Member would 
look at the plans, which had been 
published by authority, he thought 
that the hon. Member would say that 
the new street, which it was pro- 
posed to run from Leadenhall Street to 
Fenchurch Street, would be a very great 
improvement, and would afford a very 
considerable relief to the traffic in that 
part of the City. If this had been a 
Bill brought forward by any other mu- 
nicipality than thatof the Cityof London, 
he did not think that any hon. Member 
would have risen in his place to move 
the rejection of the Bill—the ordinary 
courtesy would have been extended to the 
promoters of the Bill of allowing them 
to go before a Private Bill Committee 
up-stairs, that they might have an op- 
portunity of stating their case. But 
because the Bill was introduced by the 
Corporation of the City of London, the 
hon. Member for Chelsea, who enter- 
tained a great dislike to the City—as he 
did, indeed, to most of the useful insti- 
tutions of his country—got up in his 
place and moved the rejection of the 
Bill. The hon. Baronet had referred to 
the monopoly of the City with regard to 
its being the market authority within a 
radius of seven miles round St. Paul’s. 
No doubt it was so; but did the hon. 
Member want to erect a market in Chel- 
sea? If he did not, he (Mr. Charley) 
did not see why the hon. Member should 
come down to the House to oppose the 
present Bill. It was simply a dog-in- 
the-manger policy. The hon. Member 
did not want a market for himself or 
for his constituents, and yet he objected 
to the citizens of London enjoying the 
benefits which this Bill would confer 
upon them. This was not a new market 
at all, but one which had existed from 
time immemorial. He trusted the House 
would reject the proposition of the hon. 
Baronet, and consent to read the Bill a 
second time. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK remarked that, 
at all events, his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Salford (Mr. Charley) 
could not say that he (Sir Andrew Lusk) 
had no interest in the City of London. 
If he thought that the City had done 
what was right and proper in the case, 
he should not have risen to oppose the 
Bill. He need not remind those Mem- 
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bers of the House who were interested 
in the matter that some 18 or 20 years 
ago, after the Cattle Market was moved 
up to Copenhagen Fields, several gentle- 
men, and among them Mr. . Charles 
Pearson, conceived the idea of having 
the leg Sa Railway made, and of 
moving Newgate Market and Leaden- 
hall Market, and of constructing a new 
market on the site of the old Smithfield 
Cattle Market. That project, in the 
end, was carried out, and the City went 
to the expense of building a splendid 
new dead-meat market there, and in that 
market, by the authority of the House, 
Leadenhall Market and Newgate Market 
were included. The new market at 
Smithfield had been of great benefit to 
everyone who was engaged in the City. 
At the present moment, they were able 
to get along Leadenhall Street without 
having 50 or 100 butchers’ carts stand- 
ing in the street. It appeared to him 
somewhat singular that the same men 
who carried out this great improvement, 
so faras the City was concerned, should 
now desire to revive the old market in 
Leadenhall Street. It was of no use 
talking about the City doing this at their 
own expense. No doubt, they were 
going to spend £100,000 in reviving 
the old market; but it would be neces- 
sary to levy tolls in the market, and it 
would require a good many tolls to make 
up interest on that sum. These were 
really the facts of the case. Leadenhall 
Market at present was not a market, 
but a place where a great many stolen 
dogs were sold, and stolen cats, stolen 
partridges’ eggs, stolen pheasants’ eggs, 
and foxes, and things of that kind. 
Perhaps hon. Members would appre- 
ciate the advantages of that class of 
trade. He was not one of ‘our old 
Nobility.”” He did not count his acres 
by tens of thousands; but he could say 
this, and he believed he would be con- 
firmed in what he stated, for it was a 
very important fact—that it was a great 
trouble and a great expense to produce 
food in this country—beef, mutton, and 
corn—for the people. And many hon. 
Members must be astonished when they 
looked at the enormous disparity be- 
tween the amount they received for 
what they sold, and the sum they paid 
when they bought in London. He at- 
tributed part of this result to the con- 
centration of markets in one place, 
which had the effect of raising up 
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third and fourth and fifth men between 
the seller and the buyer. He did not 
think it was desirable for the benefit of 
those who bought and sold to concen- 
trate the number of markets they now 
possessed. Allthe meat went to Smith- 
field, and all the fish to Billingsgate. 
In the case of the latter market, there 
was a great difficulty in getting there. 
Three-fourths of the people who wanted 
to go there could not get into the mar- 
ket. The streets leading to the market 
were constantly blocked up, and it was 
impossible to get access to Billingsgate. 
The consequence was that, in some way 
or other, more than 400 tons of fish 
every year were destroyed, because it 
could not get out of the market in time 
to be of use to the public. It was very 
questionable, therefore, whether it was 
desirable to revive the market in Leaden- 
hall Street. He should like to know 
where the advantages were to be found ? 
He spoke as a merchant in London. He 
and other merchants having business in 
the City wanted to get to their offices, 
and did not want to have the streets 
blocked up again, as was the case in 
times past. They had been endeavour- 
ing to set the traffic in the City free by 
the aid of the Metropolitan Railway, 
and other means. He objected, there- 
fore, to the concentration of the markets 
of the Metropolis in the City where they 
were not wanted. There was nobody 
there to buy, and they had already a 
splendid market elsewhere. Therefore, 
in the name of the merchants of Lon- 
don, and of those who had business to 
carry on in the City, and wanted to get 
out and in, he asked the House not to 
concede to the Corporation permission 
to start another great market in the 
centre of the City. It certainly could 
not be recommended from a sanitary 
point of view; because, wherever they 
had a market of that kind, they got a 
great deal more dirt than was desirable. 
For these reasons, he appealed to the 
House to throw the Bill out, or, at any 


rate, to send it to a Select Committee | 


to ascertain whether it would be for 
the benefit of the Metropolis generally 
to establish another market as proposed. 

Sirk THOMAS CHAMBERS pointed 
out that the request of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury (Sir Andrew Lusk) was all 
that the promoters of the Bill asked— 
namely, that the Bill should be sent to 
a Select Committee to ascertain whether 
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it was a suitable Bill to pass or not, It 
was quite true, as the hon. Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) said, 
that no particular reasons had been cir- 
culated for the passing of the Bill; but 
it was by no means the rule that such 
reasons should be circulated. It was not 
uncommon to do so; but in the case of 
the majority of Private Bills he believed 
it was not the practice. The Bill was 
brought into the House, not on the au- 
thority of individuals or of private specu- 
lators, but upon the authority and credit 
of the Corporation of London. And as 
to the Corporation not having been 
unanimous in its favour, it was hardly 
necessary to remind the House that the 
Corporation was unanimous on very few 
subjects. But what Corporation was? 
He could not help telling the House 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Finsbury (Sir Andrew Lusk), who had 
just spoken, knew very well that the 
maintenance of Leadenhall Market was 
a concession on the part of the Corpora- 
tion of London to the feeling of the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood. Indeed, 
there was a Petition, signed by upwards 
of 10,000 persons, praying that this very 
ancient market should be maintained in 
their midst. But the Corporation of 
London could not keep Leadenhall Mar- 
ket in its present condition. It had 
fallen into decay, in a certain sense, in 
its trade and in its buildings, and in all 
the accessories of a market it was abso- 
lutely deficient. There was, as had 
already been pointed out, no proper 
access to it. No doubt, his hon. Friend 
(Sir Andrew Lusk) would be disturbed 
in coming to and going from business if 
there was no better access to the market 
than existed now; but the object of the 
Bill was to do that which, however, was 
complained of by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke)— namely, to carry out street im- 
provements at the same time that the 
market was made. The hon. Member 
for Chelsea made it a matter of com- 
plaint against the Corporation that when- 
ever they made a market they made 
street improvements in order to give a 
better access to it. The hon. Member 
for Chelsea also complained of the mar- 
ket monopoly enjoyed by the City of 
London. Now, if there was one duty 
which more than another imposed a 
primary obligation upon a united muni- 
cipality, it was that of making provision 
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' question, but that it was done well at 
| the present moment nobody could doubt. 


for markets for the use of such united 
municipality. It was a duty of every 
municipality to take charge of that mat- 
ter so far as it could, and in London, 
with a population of 4,000,000 of per- 
sons at stake, it was the imperative duty 
of the Corporation to take the lead. At 
the same time, it was a matter of great 
difficulty to provide markets to which 
the people would resort. Lady Burdett 
Coutts spent hundreds of thousands of 
pounds in establishing the Columbia 
Market. The great object which Lady 
Burdett Coutts had was to provide ac- 
commodation for the buyer. She did 
everything that could be done to make 
that market a success; but she did it all 
in vain. Then, again, did not the City 
take away one of the greatest scandals 
that existed in London before most hon. 
Members were born—the Fleet Lane 
Market—which was situated opposite a 
ditch, and build a beautiful market in 
the same neighbourhood—the Farring- 
don Market? But it had been a dead 
failure, and the new market had never 
taken root at all. Again, in close con- 
tiguity with the Great Northern, the 
North-Western, and the Midland Rail- 
ways, in an admirable situation, amidst 
an immense population, a market was 
established which was intended to supply 
food cheaply to the public. Upon this 
new market great efforts were expended 
and large sums of money spent. An 
admirable market was built; but no 
customers would come. He could multi- 
ply instances of the same kind. It was 
by no means easy to plant a market. 
Let anyone try to plant one at Chelsea. 
A market in London was the most deli- 
cate thing in its constitution that could 
be imagined. And some which had been 
in existence for 30 or 40 years were 
comparatively empty and without profit. 
The Corporation of London had spent 
£2,500,000 in markets; and as far as 
the income of the Corporation was con- 
cerned, they were none the better for 
the markets they had built. They had 
built them because they considered, and 
he supposed the House would also con- 
sider, that it was one of their primary 
obligations to do what they could towards 
performing the daily miracle of feeding 
4,000,000 of people with food—meat, fish, 
and fruit, and all other things necessary. 
No doubt, the obligation which thus fell 
upon them was well discharged. Whe- 
ther it might be done better was another 
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Four hundred tons of fish might be con- 
demned every year, not through the 
fault of the market, but through a fault 
which, in many cases, happened before 
the fish arrived in London at all. All 
the Corporation asked was that the Bill 
should be allowed to go to a Select Com- 
mittee. No doubt, the Corporation were 
divided about it. It was a competition 
with their own market; but that was 
rather in its favour than against it. It 
showed that they were willing to allow 
competition with their own market, if a 
demand was made for it by a sufficient 
number of their constituents, who felt 
that a local market would be of advan- 
tage to them. His hon. Friends the 
Members for Chelsea and Finsbury said 
it was a great mistake to bring all the 
markets to one point and to pass a Bill 
with that object. But the arguments 
of his hon. Friends would not hold water 
at all. Ifthe Bill went before a Select 
Committee, and if it then turned out 
that there was no reason why it should 
be passed into law, the House might 
depend upon it that it would not be 
passed into law. But, at any rate, it 
ought to be read a second time; and if 
the Select Committee thought it was a 
proper measure to become law, they 
would be bound to pass it. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES thought the 
Corporation of London would have done 
wisely, and have shown a little more 
worldly wisdom, if they had taken the 
advice once given by a distinguished 
statesman, who said—‘‘ Why cannot you 
let it alone.” It would be within the 
recollection of the hon. and learned 
Member for Salford (Mr. Charley) that 
the whole of this subject of markets was 
raised last year in the discussion of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill. At 
that time it was said that it was rather 
an awkward and undesirable thing that 
the question should be raised at that 
particular moment. He thought this 
movement ought to have been a little 
longer deferred, and then the Corpora- 
tion could have come forward boldly and 
have asked Parliament to support their 
Bill. The hon. and learned Member for 
Salford said that it was a very small 
Bill. Primd facie he was ready to admit 
that it was, and that there was a toler- 
ably good case for improving Leadenhall 
Market if it was ever again to be used 
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as a market. In its present condition, the 
market was a very dirty and disagree- 
able place. But if it was a small Bill, 
it was one that affected a very large 
question; and he must contend that the 
present provision for the supply of 
markets over the whole of the Metropo- 
lis was absolutely indefensible. There 
was not on the Surrey side of London a 
single market. Walworth and Cam- 
berwell were destitute of markets. Then, 
again, on the North side of London, 
there were no markets either at Stoke 
Newington or Hoxton, and nothing was 
proposed to be done there for providing 
anything in the shape of market accom- 
modation. No doubt, the present Bill 
would have slipped through the House 
unnoticed if it had not been for the hon. 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke). Hon. Members had only had 
to-day to gather information. He (Mr. 
James) had inquired in the Library if 
there was any information to be gathered 
upon the question of markets. There 
were very few subjects which some time 
or other had not been inquired into by 
that House; but the only information 
to be obtained on the question of markets 
was to be found in some little evidence 
given before a Royal Commission which 
inquired, in 1854, into the finances and 
general state of the Corporation. And 
the evidence taken at that time all tended 
to show that even then the want of 
markets in London was greatly felt, and 
was, indeed, something absolutely de- 
plorable. No Committee of the House of 
Commons had ever at any time inquired 
into the subject; and he asked the hon. 
and learned Member the Recorder of 
London (SirThomas Chambers), whether 
he was prepared to contend for a single 
moment that the City of London, the 
population of which was dwindling away 
every day, and was not more than 75,000 
at this moment, was the proper authority 
to possess the entire market monopoly 
of this great Metropolis, with a popula- 
tion of 4,000,000 of people? He had 
no wish to attack the Corporation of 
London; but he thought he had the right 
to defend the wants of the Metropolitan 
ratepayers, who had no good opportunity 
for expressing their opinion on this or 
any other question. In the absence of 
favourable markets, costerinongers’ carts 
filled the streets, and distributing their 
garbage in every direction, were instru- 
ental in placing the thoroughfares in a 
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bad sanitary condition. Sometimes, when 
unable to sell their wares, they took them 
home and deposited them in their back- 
yards; and the consequence was that 
many of the homes of the poor were 
placed in a very unsatisfactory sanitary 
condition. He had placed an Amend- 
ment on the Paper in regard to the pre- 
sent Bill, the effect of which was that 
after it had been read a second time it 
should be sent to a Select Committee 
nominated by the Whole House. At 
the time the Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mals) Bill of 1869 was brought in by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster), the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to take away the 
monopoly now enjoyed by the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, unless they 
complied with and fulfilled certain condi- 
tions which were considered necessary 
in the interests of the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis. As the Corporation had not 
complied with and fulfilled those condi- 
tions, it was only a reasonable request 
that the House should now be asked to 
refrain from passing this Bill, which 
dealt with a small part of the larger 
question, until the whole matter had 
been inquired into by a Select Commit- 
tee. If this proposition were not ac- 
cepted, he should feel it his duty to offer 
an uncompromising opposition to the 
second reading of the Bill. He must 
confess that from time to time these 
ancient and antiquated privileges pos- 
sessed by the Corporation required revi- 
sion. The whole thing ought to be gone 
into entirely, and made the subject of a 
full and complete investigation. If the 
Corporation objected to inquiry, the 
House could only come to one conclusion 
—namely, that they were afraid of 
giving a full explanation, because they 
knew perfectly well what the nature of 
the exposé would be, and that, when 
weighed in the balance, they would be 
found wanting. 

Mr. AtpERMAN COTTON, in support- 
ing the second reading of the Bill, said, 
he could assure the hon. Member for 
Gateshead (Mr. James) that the Corpo- 
ration of the City at all times courted 
inquiry, and nothing would please them 
more than to answer any queries ad- 
dressed to them by a Select Committee 
or any inquiry which the House might 
be pleased tomake. With regard to the 
Bill now before the House, it was pretty 
well known that the market at Leaden- 
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hall was one of the most ancient markets 
in the City. The land on which it was 
built was the property of the City of 
London, and the Corporation, in their 
present Bill, simply asked the House to 
allow them to improve that market and 
the approaches thereto. The City had 
been moved to take this action by one 
of the largest, most influential, and most 
honestly signed Petitions ever presented 
to the Corporation of the City of London. 
It contained upwards of 7,000 signa- 
tures, all duly certified with name and 
address. It was one of the most useful 
markets in London, and, situated as it 
was on the borders of Gracechurch 
Street, it was easily approached both 
from East and West, and North and 
South. Then, again, the market was 
required by City men themselves, who 
lived mostly in the suburbs, and re- 
quired to take their provisions home 
with them. In the market every neces- 
sity could be obtained, and he failed to 
see what advantage would be derived 
from destroying this very useful market. 
He certainly hoped that the House 
would not listen to the hon. Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke), and let 
it go forth to the City that the markets, 
which had always been well conducted, 
and had always given satisfaction to 
those who frequented them, were no 
longer required. He trusted that the 
House would reject the Amendment and 
read the Bill a second time. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER remarked that 
if this Bill came up from any Corpora- 
tion in the Provinces, he did not suppose 
that the House would waste any time 
in its discussion. It seemed to him to 
be a very reasonable Bill, so far as it 
took power to improve a very ancient 
market. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down described the market of 
Leadenhall as one of the oldest in Lon- 
don ; but the whole difficulty in the case 
arose from the fact that the market 
authority of the Metropolis was not the 
municipality of the whole of the Metro- 
polis, but the municipality of only a 
small part of it. His hon. Friend be- 
hind him the learned Recorder of Lon- 
don (Sir Thomas Chambers), in his elo- 
quent pleading for the City, told them 
there was no greater duty a munici- 
pality could perform than to look after 
the markets. That was perfectly true, 
and he did not for a moment deny it. 
But, in this case, what were the condi- 
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tions? It was proposed that the 
Corporation, which represented some 
200,000, or even a much less number 
of the inhabitants of the City, should 
provide markets for the 4,000,000 which 
formed the whole population of the 
Metropolis. They could not now go 
into the question whether they ought or 
ought not to intrust this special power 
of providing markets to the City of 
London. The power did exist at the 
present moment, and it was proposed 
now, to some extent, practically to ex- 
tend it. One great argument which 
had been used by the City when fresh 
markets had been projected was that 
they had already spent a great deal of 
money upon markets, and that there 
ought to be no competition. At the 
present moment, however, some little 
difference of opinion seemed to exist 
among the Corporation as to the pro- 
priety of having a competition among 
themselves. And by the Bill now be- 
fore the House, he understood it was so 
proposed to alter Leadenhall Market as 
to make it a market of competition with 
the existing markets. He thought if 
they did that they afforded a very fair 
ground for the rest of the inhabitants 
of the Metropolis to say that their in- 
terests ought to be thoroughly con- 
sidered when the Bill got into Com- 
mittee, and that they ought to have a 
full opportunity of opening the whole 
of the Market Question. His hon. 
Friend the Chairman of Ways and 
Means (Mr. Raikes) would correct him 
if he was wrong; but his impression 
was that if this Bill went upstairs with- 
out any special direction, but simply as 
an ordinary Private Bill, the consumers 
in the Metropolis would not have a 
locus standi before the Committee. He 
imagined that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works would have a Jocus standi on 
account of their Building Acts which 
gave them power over the erection of 
buildings in all parts of the Metropolis, 
even including the City of London. 
But he did think that when they were 
proposing to establish a fresh dead-meat 
market, which was to be not merely for 
the sale of meat to consumers in the 
City, but for the sale of meat to con- 
sumers outside the City, that the con- 
sumers in all parts of London should 
have a locus standi. At the same time, 
he did not believe they could have that 


locus standi unless the Bill was referred 
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to a Select Committee, nominated by 
the Whole House in the manner pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Gateshead (Mr. James). He did 
not suppose that there would be any 
real objection to that proposal. The 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Alderman 
Cotton), who was well acquainted with 
the feeling of the Corporation of Lon- 
don, said there was nothing the authori- 
ties of the City would court more than 
an inquiry into the matter. If they 
really desired to have the whole ques- 
tion fairly sifted in the interests of the 
consumers, he could not help thinking 
there would be no real objection to the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Gateshead (Mr. James). Under 
these circumstances, he hoped his hon. 
Friend the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) would not persist in 
his opposition to the second reading of 
the Bill, but would allow the Bill to be 
read a second time with the view of 
having it referred to a Select Committee 
nominated by the Whole House. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought that if this was an attempt to 
construct an absolutely fresh market 
outside the jurisdiction of the Corpora- 
tion of London who were the promoters 
of the Bill, it was possible the objections 
which had been raised to it by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), and his right hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
might have considerable force and 
weight with the House. In such a 
case—he did not say that he agreed 
with the proposal—it might fairly be 
argued that if such an attempt were 
made by the City to extend the number 
of their markets, the time had come 
when they should consider generally the 
question whether the old Charter granted 
to the City of London constituting them 
the sole market authority of the Metro- 
polis, was one which ought not in some 
way to be altered. But he would re- 
mind the House that in this instance 
they were not dealing at all with any 
such creation of a fresh market. Allhe 
understood from this Bill was that the City 
asked within their own limits and under 
their own Charter to provide, instead of 
a market which at present was inade- 
quate for the wants of the locality, a 
better market on the same site—carry- 
ing on the history of the market from 
the past, only under improved conditions. 


Mr. W. E. Forster 


{COMMONS} 
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Such being the simple object of the Bill, 
it rendered it difficult, he thought, for 
the House to refuse its assent to the 
second reading. They knew perfectly 
well that the Bill would be submitted to 
the consideration of a Committee upstairs, 
where, as his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
had said, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works would have a /ocus standi, and 
where the owners of property in the 
neighbourhood who objected to it would 
also have a right to be heard. But the 
question, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man referred to, of the consumer’s inte- 
rest, would arise simply on the creation 
of a fresh market outside the limits of 
the existing one, and not in the conti- 
nuing of a market which existed at the 
present moment, and which would be 
found of great convenience to the loca- 
lity in which it existed. Although he 
was not in a position to speak with the 
same authority as hon. Members for the 
City upon this matter, he believed that, 
in connection with another market in 
the City—Billingsgate Market—there 
were people who had business in Leaden- 
hall Market, and therefore any idea of 
satisfying the wants of the traders, or 
customers who had for so long a period 
been accustomed to the marketin Leaden- 
hall Street, would not be met by sending 
them to the market in Smithfield, which 
the City held as another outlet. He 
confessed that he was considerably sur- 
prised at the arguments adduced by his 
hon. Friend the Alderman who repre- 
sented the borough of Finsbury (Sir 
Andrew Lusk). The hon. Baronet had 
endeavoured to prove to the House 
the disadvantages of centralizing all the 
traders in one market, and had then 
asked the House to refuse the continu- 
ance of the second market in Leaden- 
hall Street. The two things did not 
seem to him (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son) to be consistent, so far as the in- 
terests of the consumers in the Me- 
tropolis were concerned. He thought 
the whole of the arguments they had 
heard upon the Bill had simply been 
addressed to the general question which 
ought to be raised at some other time, 
and which certainly did not apply to the 
continuance of Leadenhall Market, which 
had been, and would be, under the pro- 
posed arrangement, a useful addition to 
oe a purposes of the Metropolis 
itself. 


Improvements Bill. 
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Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW said, | citizens of the Metropolis if the Bill went 
the district affected by the Bill occupied | before a Committee upstairs in the or- 
a very large portion of the ward which | dinary way. He was not aware that 
he represented in the Oorporation of | the consumers in this case would have 
the City of London. He trusted that | any more Jocus standi than they would 
the House would consent to read the | have in any other case. Their opposi- 
Bill a second time on account principally | tion was precisely the same as that of 
of the very great improvements which it | the consumers in Liverpool or Man- 
would effect in the City itself. It would, | chester, supposing the Bill had been 
among other things, enable the old | introduced by the Corporation of Liver- 
Hide Market in Leadenhall Street to} pool or Manchester in regard to the 
be properly utilized, and a new street | markets already existing in those towns. 
would be carried from Leadenhall Street | He hoped that the discussion, which 
to Fenchurch Street, which would greatly | had no doubt been a useful one, would 
facilitate the traffic in that part of the | not end in a division; because, although 
City. There was a very strong feeling | the hon. Member for Gateshead (Mr. 
in the district in which the market was | James) and the hon. Member for Chel- 
situated that the market itself ought | sea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had shown 
not to be abolished, and an important | that there was a great deal of interest 
Petition signed by a very large number | felt out-of-doors with regard to the 
of persons had been presented to the | monopoly possessed by the Corporation 
House, praying that the market should | of London in regulating the markets of 
be continued. The Bill now before the | the Metropolis, it appeared to him (Mr. 
House was in reality a compromise. The | Raikes) that this was hardly an occa- 
City had consented, at the request of a | sion, nor did the present Bill afford the 
very large number of persons, to continue | most fitting opportunity, for conducting 
the market. But what was the market? | aninquiry into that subject. The Cor- 
There was in reality nothing that could | poration of London, by this Bill, asked 
be called a market. There were two| for no power to make any new market, 
wholesale dealers, a few small shops, |or to make or regulate any market 
and a variety of dealers in foxes, dogs, | beyond the limits of the City itself. If, 
cats, rabbits, and all sorts of animals; | therefore, in any case the promoters of 
but to call it a market from which was |a Bill ought to be allowed to proceed 
distributed any considerable portion of | and to bring forward their Bill in the 
the food of the Metropolis was a folly and | ordinary course of procedure, adopting 
absurdity. It never could be made a| the usual mode of dealing with ques- 
large market in its present condition, for | tions which formed the subject of Pri- 
this reason. It was right in the centre | vate Bills, this was a case of that nature. 
of a block of houses, and at the present | If it were intended by this Bill to estab- 
time it could not be got at except through | lish a new market in the borough of 
a few narrow courts. The hon. Member} Chelsea, or if it were a proposition 
for Gateshead (Mr. James) asked why | which involved in any way the opening 
they should not leave things alone ? | of new markets on the Southern side of 
Now, that was the very thing they ought | the river, where he had every reason 
not to do. At the present moment, it | to believe market accommodation was 
was an abomination and not a market | greatly required, such a proposal would 
at all, and it wasso situated thatit could | certainly have afforded a fair opportu- 
not be carried on asa market. He hoped | nity for instituting such an inquiry as 
that the House would consent to the} that suggested by the hon. Member for 
second reading of the Bill, and leave it | Gateshead (Mr. James), and the hon. 
to a Committee upstairs to determine | Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
whether it would be an improvement to | Dilke). But on this occasion the Cor- 
make the new street and re-constitute the | poration of London, as the promoters of 
market, or whether it would be an im- | the Bill, were merely asking to be al- 
provement to be without any market | lowed to improve an already existing 
at all. market, which was altogether unfit for 

Mr. RAIKES said, his right hon. | the purposes for which it was intended. 
Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. | It was notorious that the present market 
W. E. Forster) had asked him a ques-|at Leadenhall was inconvenient and 
tion in regard to the locus standi of the | difficult of access. The Corporation of 
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the City proposed as part of the present 
Bill to construct a new street, and he 
believed that such a street would be a 
very great convenience to that part of 
London. Under all the circumstances, 
it did appear to him that it would be hard 
upon the Corporation of London that 
they should be placed in the trying 
position of attempting to carry out im- 
provements that were essentially re- 
quired, and, at the same time, that their 
action should be hampered by requiring 
them to enter into a long and trouble- 
some inquiry as to the nature and ad- 
vantages of the general powers which 
they possessed by Statute. He trusted 
that under these circumstancesthe House 
would allow the Bill to follow the or- 
dinary course, and be sent, not to a 
special Committee, but to an ordinary 
Committee, who would have full power 
to go into all the details of the matter 
in the ordinary way. He might, per- 
haps, be allowed to add in regard to 
the question which had been raised with 
respect to the costs being defrayed by 
heavy tolls, which would ultimately 
come out of the pockets of the consumers, 
that that was a matter which an ordinary 
Private Bill Committee had full power 
to investigate, and it would be their 
duty to see that no injustice was done by 
the imposition of any undue charge. 
He hoped that, under all these cireum- 
stances, the House would now consent to 
read the Bill a second time. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
proposed to accept the advice of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) and allow 
the division to be taken on the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Gateshead 
(Mr. James) to refer the Bill to a Com- 
mittee nominated by the Whole House, 
after it should have been read a second 
time. He, therefore, begged to with- 
draw the Amendment which he had sub- 
mitted to the House. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time. 


Mr. W.H. JAMES moved that the Bill 
be referred to a Select Committee, to be 
nominated by the Whole House. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE, in se- 
conding the Motion, said, he had only 
one remark to make, and he wished to 


Mr. Raikes 
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make it in reply to an observation which 
had fallen from the Chairman of Ways 
and Means (Mr. Raikes). The Chairman 
of Committees spoke of the consumers 
in London being in the same position as 
those in other towns. That was hardly 
the case. In other towns they were re- 
presented by the Corporation, but in 
London they were not. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee.” —(Mr. James.) 


Sir THOMASCHAMBERS remarked 
that the Bill was promoted under the 
authority of the Corporation of London, 
and the nature of the measure had 
already been fully stated. It was not 
to establish a new market, but simply 
to improve an old and existing one, and a 
more unfair occasion for raising any 
general question of the kind which had 
been suggested, and of which it must be 
remembered the Corporation had had 
no notice, could not be conceived. The 
whole object of the Bill was merely to 
re-construct a tumble-down market, and 
give a better access to it. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 83; Noes 
137: Majority 54.—(Div. List, No. 28.) 


Bill committed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—-Quo.— 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE REV. 
DODWELL.—QUESTION. 

Mr. J. COWEN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been drawn to 
the statements that have appeared in 
the medical newspapers, respecting the 
mental condition of the Rev. H. J. 
Dodwell, who is now confined as a cri- 
minal lunatic; and, if it would be safe 
to order his release ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I 
wish that I could give a favourable 
answer to this Question ; but’ I am afraid 
it is not in my power to do so. I had 
this gentleman examined on the 31st of 
May by one medical officer, who cer- 
tainly decided that he was insane. He 
was again examined in June by two 
other medical officers, when the same 
answer was returned. In consequence of 
a report which appeared by Dr. Winn 


H. J. 

















and Dr. Forbes Winslow, I thought it 
better that he should be examined again 
by two perfectly independent gentlemen. 
I wrote to the Lunacy Commissioners 
asking them to name two gentlemen to 
undertake such an inquiry. They did so, 
and those gentlemen examined him on 
the 18th of September, and their opinion 
was that he was decidedly insane, and 
that it would be unsafe to liberate him. 
I gave instructions that information 
should be sent to me of any improve- 
ment in his condition; but I am sorry 
to say that I have received no report. 


PAROCHIAL ‘BOARD (SCOTLAND)—LE- 
GISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HIBBERT asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
tier it is the intention of the Government 
to bring in a Bill, during the present 
Session, to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of last years’ Select Committee re- 
pecting the election of Guardians of the 
Poor in England and Ireland, and of 
Parochial Boards in Scotland ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, a Poor Law Board Amendment 
Bill had been prepared which would 
deal, among other things, with the more 
important recommendations of last year’s 
Select Committee respecting the election 
of Guardians of the Poor in England 
and Ireland; but he could not say any- 
thing about the Parochial Boards in 
Scotland. He hoped the Bill would be 
introduced by his hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board as 
soon as the state of Public Business 
would permit. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
PRESBYTERIAN AND WESLEYAN 
CHAPLAINS.—QUESTIONS. 

Mr. COWAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, with reference to his 
statement as to sending Catholic Chap- 
lains with the troops to South Africa, 
Whether, as there are now or will shortly 
be three Scotch regiments out there, he 
will consider the propriety of sending 
out Presbyterian Chaplains to be with 
some or all of the Scotch regiments ? 

CotoneL STANLEY: Yes, Sir; it is 
intended to send out one Presbyterian 
chaplain, but we do not intend to send 
more at present, unless Lord Chelmsford 
should express a wish that we should 
do so. 
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Mr. WADDY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, as there are 
now or will shortly be a large number of 
Wesleyans in the army in South Africa 
for whom when in barracks at home and 
on foreign stations the Wesleyans provide 
church accommodation and clerical sup- 
ply without asking for assistance or re- 
payment from the Government, he will 
consider the propriety of allowing Wes- 
leyan Chaplains to accompany the troops 
in proportion to the number of declared 
Wesleyans sent out ? 

Coronet STANLEY: Sir, I have re- 
ceived a letter from the Wesleyan Fo- 
reign Missionary Committee, stating that 
they had directed four of their mission- 
aries at the Cape to report themselves to 
the Commanding Officer of the Army 
against the Zulus. I propose to reply 
to this letter that, though it is most de- 
sirable to limit the number of non-com- 
batants, I should have no objection to 
instructing Lord Chelmsford to admit as 
many of their number as he thought 
desirable, and to give them such oppor- 
tunities as he might think proper for 
carrying out their ministrations. 


EMPLOYERS LIABILITY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, When the Bill 
which has been promised by the Govern- 
ment on the subject of employers liability 
to compensate their workmen for inju- 
riés in certain cases, will be introduced 
into the House ? 

‘Tux CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am not able, in the pre- 
sent state of Public Business, to name 
a day; but I hope we shall be prepared 
to introduce the Bill before Easter. 


NAVY PROMOTION—ORDER IN COUN- 
CIL, 1872.—QUESTION. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
it has not hitherto been the rule or prac- 
tice in Her Majesty’s Navy to promote 
sub-lieutenants to the rank of lieutenant 
at the end of four years service; whe- 
ther it is intended to alter that rule or 
practice by extending the period of ser- 
vice; whether such an alteration will 
not affect the promotion of officers of all 
grades and their prospects as to the rank 
upon which they might have to retire ; 
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and, whether such alteration is to apply 
to officers now serving who entered upon 
service under the hitherto existing rule 
or practice ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
there was no fixed Regulation which 
determined the period of service for sub- 
lieutenants to obtain their promotion ; 
but latterly it had been the practice to 
promote them after four years’ service. 
The Order in Council of November, 
1872, gave the Admiralty the power to 
do so, provided the list of sub-lieutenants 
was above 250. The number was now 
below that figure, so that promotions 
could only be made under the provisions 
of the Order in Council of March, 1870, 
which provided that until the list of 
active lieutenants should have been re- 
duced to 600, only one in every four 
vacancies, caused by retirement and pro- 
motion consequent thereon, should be 
filled, but that vacancies caused by death 
were to be filled as they arose. He was 
not in a position at present to say that 
the Admiralty had any intention of al- 
tering the system which prevailed ; but 
he would admit that the slower promo- 
tion did very seriously affect sub-lieu- 
tenants and other officers. 


Education Department— 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOLS.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether the 
guardians of an Union have power to 
pay for the maintenance of a child sent 
to an Industrial School upon complaint 
made by the local authority of a school 
district not having a School Board; 
and, if not, how in such case sec. 12 of 
the Education Act of 1876 can be carried 
out ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
some doubt has arisen whether the local 
authority, being a school attendance 
committee and having sent a child to a 
certified school, has power, with con- 
sent of guardians, to pay for the main- 
tenance of the child. Assuming that 
they have not the power to pay, the 
prison authority would in such a case 
be the disbursing authority. We pro- 
pose, however, as the point is of some 
importance, to refer it to such legal 
authority as will settle the case one way 
or another. 


Mr. Serjeant Simon 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, Whe- 
ther, in case the prison authority had 
the power, the resolution of the guar- 
dians or school attendance committee 
would bind the prison authority ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he could not answer that Question; but 
it would be referred to the legal autho- 
rity. 


EGYPT—DESPATCH OF SHIPS OF 
WAR.— QUESTION. 

Mr. ELLIOT asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, If the statement in ‘‘ The 
Times” of yesterday is correct that 
France has ordered the despatch boat 
‘‘Renard” to Egypt, and an English 
ship is going in the same direction ; and, 
if so, whether these vessels have any 
special or joint mission ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, it is true 
that an English and French ship have 
been ordered to Alexandria. The Go- 
vernments of England and France deem 
it desirable, in present circumstances, 
that there should be a ship of each 
nation in Egyptian waters. No special 
mission has been given to the com- 
manders of those ships. 


ARMY—THE 24th REGIMENT— 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Masor O’GORMAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is in- 
tended, as reported in the public prints, 
to send to South Africa six Officers of 
the Guards and three of the Line to fill 
up the places vacated by the Officers of 
the 24th Regiment lately slain in action? 

CotoneEL STANLEY : Sir, it is in- 
tended to send out the officers to whom 
the hon. and gallant Member refers, 
but it is under these circumstances. The 
draft for the 24th goes out 533 strong; 
obviously they could not go without 
officers; but those officers do not belong, 
nor will they be posted to, the 24th Re- 
giment. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—OFFEND- 
ING TEACHERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. C. BROWN asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether, con- 
sidering the serious consequences to 
both teachers and schools where the 
teacher is found guilty by the inspector 
of certain offences, and that they are 
put in the black list without power of 
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appeal, he would take into consideration 
the constitution of some Court of appeal ; 
and, if there is any intention to throw 
the inspectorate open to Public Elemen- 
tary School Teachers, many of whom 
would be well qualified for the position ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : Sir, 
the present practice is not for the In- 
spector to convict, but to send in his re- 
port to the Education Department, where 
the case would be personally investi- 
gated by one of the heads of the Depart- 
ment, and the teacher convicted only 
when, in the opinion of this official, the 
evidence is conclusive. Teachers are 
not at present debarred from becoming 
Inspectors, the Lord President being 
ready to consider the claims of all per- 
sons who, in his opinion, have the quali- 
fications necessary for the proper per- 
formance of those duties. 


Bank Deposits.— 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT, 1873—MERSEY DOCK AND HAR- 
BOUR BOARD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the large and 
immediate expenditure proposed to be 
made by the Mersey Dock and Har- 
bour Board in providing accommodation 
to meet the requirements of the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act of last 
Session, and whether the approval of 
the Privy Council has been obtained as 
regarded the works about to be under- 
taken, and whether the whole of such 
works are necessary ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the Mersey Dock and Harbour Board 
have applied for and received the sanc- 
tion of the Lords of the Council to their 
proposal to erect lairs and slaughter- 
houses on certain landing places in the 
port of Liverpool for the reception of 
foreign animals. No _ correspondence 
has taken place in reference to the cost 
of the proposed erections ; but it is be- 
lieved that the accommodation will not 
be more than adequate to the require- 
ments of the trade. For some time past 
the accommodation for landing, lairage, 
and slaughter of foreign animals in the 
port has been insufficient. 


MEETING OF THE HOUSE. 
Resolved, That this House will meet 
To-morrow at Two of the clock.—(J/r. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


{ Fesrvary 25, 1879} 
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MOTIONS. 
amonQion—— 
BANK DEPOSITS.—RESOLUTION. 


Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA, in rising 
to call the attention of the House to the 
subject of deposits in the banks of the 
United Kingdom, and to move— 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
worthy of the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government whether a moderate and discrimi- 
nating scale of Stamp or composition Duties 
may, with advantage to the interests of the 
Country and of the Banks, be hereafter applied 
to all interest-bearing deposits in the Banks of 
the United Kingdom, and whether a Bill on that 
subject should be introduced to Parliament at 
an early date ;”’ 
said: The subject to which I desire to 
draw the attention of the House to-day 
is not one forced upon my own mind by 
the contemplation of those recent finan- 
cial disasters which may be said to have 
culminated in, rather than to have com- 
menced with, the failure of the City of 
Glasgow Bank. I feel it due to myself 
to say this, and to remind the House 
that in a period of profound repose— 
when no one dreamt of the failure of 
the City of Glasgow Bank, and none 
outside its walls suspected its solvency— 
on the 16th of May, 1876, I occupied 
the attention of the House for above an 
hour in demonstrating, or to the best of 
my ability in endeavouring to demon- 
strate, that the system of banking credit 
which prevailed in the United Kingdom 
was of a nature which of necessity must 
produce atirregular but constantly re- 
curring intervals the panics and crises, 
with the appearance of which most of 
us are unhappily familiar. I have no 
intention of going over the same 
ground in the same terms as those 
which may be found in Hansard of 1876, 
because many of the results and condi- 
tions which I then predicted as likely to 
arise have so lately come to pass as to 
be actually within our present cogni- 
zance, and the recency of such occur- 
rences enables me to dispense with all 
such arguments as were of the nature of 
foreboding in 1876. My main conten- 
tions are that the system of deposit 
credit which has grown up in the joint- 
stock banks of the United Kingdom is 
essentially unscientific and practically 
unsound, and that the tendency of the 
evil is to increase and not to cure itself, 
as some people imagine that such things 
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are likely to do if left to themselves. 
There are, as I estimate; about 
£300,000,000 to £400,000,000 sterling 
of deposits held by the various joint- 
stock banks of the United Kingdom on 
which these banks pay interest to the 
depositors. The great bulk of these de- 
posits is again lent by the banks, and 
employed by the borrowers in carrying 
on the trade, manufactures, and other 
enterprizes of the United Kingdom. If 
we were not to look beneath the surface, 
as we are now about to do, I admit that 
things in ordinary times look natural 
and sound enough; but when we ex- 
amine the conditions under which these 
£300,000,000 or £400,000,000 are bor- 
rowed and again lent, we find a state 
of things singularly unstable, and, as it 
has always appeared to me, actually 
dangerous to the interests of the trad- 
ing community of the Empire. The 
instability and the danger arise from 
the three following conditions, which 
are inherent in the present system: 
—First, the banks which borrow the 
£300,000,000 or £400,000,000 at in- 
terest undertake to repay the depositor 
in each case, either on demand or at 
avery few days’ notice. Second, the 
condition under which the banker bor- 
rows the money being to pay interest 
upon it, he is necessitated to re-lend it at 
interest to someone else at a somewhat 
higher rate than that which he himself 
pays, or to invest it in some security on 
his own account. Third, there is not a 
sufficiency of solvent borrowers to take 
from the banker on discount of trade 
bills anything approaching the large 
amount which the banker has to lend; 
nor can the banker lend what he does 
lend on terms—as to repayment on notice 
—as stringent as those to which he has 
himself submitted. Now, these are the 
three conditions which constitute, or 
out of which arises, the unsoundness 
which needs legislative intervention. I 
maintain that it is unsound business for 
any man, whether banker or not, to bor- 
row at interest money which he may be 
called upon to repay at an earlier date 
than he can be certain of having the 
means of repayment, and that which is 
unsound in principle on a single trans- 
action cannot be sound by being multi- 
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plied into a thousand or a million of ! 


such transactions. But what the present 
system amounts to is simply the multi- 
plication of the first unsound transaction 


Sur Joseph M‘ Kenna 
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by thousands or tens of thousands in re- 
liance on an assumed and unscientific 
doctrine of chance, that while business is 
kept going there will be always sufficient 
coming in, or which may be made to 
come in, to meet outgoings and repay 
depositors. I grant that under the nor- 
mal condition —a fair trade, and a clear 
political horizon—not only is there no 
difficulty, but there is a great ease in 
carrying on the business of the country 
under the system which prevails; but 
that very fact adds most seriously to the 
difficulties which arise in seasons un- 
favourable to the trade, manufactures, 
or agriculture of the Empire. People 
hope that a system which has gone on 
for many years doing much good may 
go on for ever doing but little harm. I 
do not take this view, quite the contrary ; 
but, nevertheless, I say that it is still 
possible, without any great organic 
change, without any shock to credit— 
without any injury to existing interests 
—nay, with immediate and enormous 
benefit to those interests, to guard 
against and obviate the dangers and 
disasters which, if not guarded against, 
before very long will, I apprehend, 
prove inveterate and irremediable. It 
must not be supposed that the only evil, 
or even the chief evil, is that which is 
developed when a bank fails; a tremen- 
dous amount of injury is done to the in- 
terests of traders by the means which, 
under the present system, are had re- 
course to to prevent a bank from failing, 
and these means or measures become in- 
dispensable solely in consequence of 
what I will describe as the improvident 
system under which money is borrowed 
by the banks from their depositors, and 
the consciousness on the part of bank 
directors and managers that it is of vital 
importance to them, and, therefore, a 
kind of duty under the present system to 
maintain an appearance of prosperity in 
adverse times, lest their credit suffer in 
the minds of those whose moneys they 
hold,reclaimable with interest on demand, 
or at a few days’ notice. I do not wish 
to repeat myself in this House; but if 
hon. Members desire to learn my views 
as to the origin and growth of the 
several financial panics of the last half- 
century, they will findthem setout in //an- 
sard’s report of my speech in May, 1876. 
I have nothing to vary, and but little to 
add to the history there told. What 
has since happened in Glasgow, South 
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Wales, and elsewhere, is in my opinion 
only a natural sequel to that history. 
The frantic efforts of the City of Glas- 
gow Bank for the last 10 years to ap- 
pear prosperous, originated, no doubt, 
from the consciousness of the directors 
that the bank was at the mercy of de- 
positors who might recall their moneys 
at a few days notice. Even at a period 
when they may have been solvent, and 
before their capital was irretrievably 
lost, this reverse was by no means im- 
probable if they confessed to any im- 
pairment. I will, however, treat the 
Oity of Glasgow Bank as an exceptional 
case. I found noargument, and point no 
moral out of it at present, save to this 
extent—that it proves the terrible expe- 
dients to which directors will have re- 
course to avoid reducing their dividends. 
But now the question arises, how are we 
to deal with a state of credit which has 
grown up about us, and how are we to 
deal with the business and interests of 
institutions of such importance as the 
joint-stock banks of the United King- 
dom? Well, Sir, I think I see the way 
to do so without doing any violence to 
the principle involved in the right of 
private contract, and not only without 
injury to existing banks, but with great 
and incaleulable advantage to those in- 
stitutions whose interests I not only do 
not disregard nor underrate, but desire 
in every reasonable way to protect. 
Now, the process whereby the results, 
which I desire to bring about, may be 
reached is essentially simple, and it is 
one quite in accordance with the princi- 
ples of our present laws of contract and 
of finance. We all know that a bill of ex- 
change is not a lawful instrument in the 
United Kingdom, unless it has impressed 
upon it—or in the case of foreign bills 
negotiated in this country affixed to 
it—a stamp denoting a duty paid 
to the State at the rate of 1s. per cent— 
that is to say, at the rate of 1s. for each 
£100 of the amount of such bill with- 
out regard to whether the currency of 
the bill is for 10 days or 12 months. 
Thus a £100 bill pays a 1s, stamp duty, a 
£500 bill 5s.,and soon. There is, how- 
ever, another system of duty applicable 
to bills and notes by which the duty is 
not calculated nor levied upon the 
amount of each bill or note separately, 
nor represented by a stamp impressed 
or affixed. That other system is that 
which provides that a composition duty 
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shall be levied in lieu of stamp duty on 
all bank notes in circulation, and on 
bankers’ bills, which are permitted to 
be issued without any stamp impressed 
or affixed. The composition duty now 
known to the law is levied at the rate 
of 7s.per cent per annum on the average 
amount of the bank notes or bankers’ 
bills which the bank has in circulation 
during the year for which the duty is 
payable. Now, what I recommend being 
done in the case of interest-bearing de- 
posits is to adopt the principle involved 
in both systems to meet the varying con- 
ditions under which interest-bearing 
deposits are accepted by bankers. [ 
wish to introduce certainty and fore- 
thought into the system of taking de- 
posits. I start with the assumption that 
if any solvent man, banker or anyone 
else, borrows money on which he pays 
or agrees to pay interest, he must, in 
order to indemnify himself, invest the 
money in some security, negotiable or 
otherwise. I next say he should know 
absolutely when the money he borrows 
will become payable by him, and he 
should be prepared to pay it on the day 
of maturity. I assume that there is a 
period within which a banker will have 
time to turn his money—that is to say, 
to employ it profitably and to repay it 
without difficulty. I assume such a 
period to be three months. I assume 
that the great bulk of the deposits in 
the banks of the United Kingdom could 
and would be as well fixed by the de- 
positors at renewable periods of three 
months as they are now at a few days’ 
notice; but, although I assume this, I 
am not about to propose that any hard- 
and-fast line of three months, or any 
other period should be adopted. I simply 
propose to make it for the advantage of 
the depositor, if it be convenient for him 
to do so, to lodge his money for three 
monthly periods, renewable by him at 
his option, and without trouble of any 
kind. I will now endeavour to explain 
how all this may be done consistently 
with those principles of free contract 
which no hon. Member of this House 
would more jealously watch over than I 
would myself. The State has always 
exercised the right of imposing a tax 
on contracts in the nature of a stamp 
duty or a composition duty, in lieu of 
a stamp impressed or affixed. Ordinary 
bills of exchange pay a stamp duty at 
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quite as high on a bill payable at three 
days’ date as on one drawn for three 
months. It is the practice of business 
that the man to whom credit is given 
by taking his bill, or one for whose ac- 
commodation a. bill is issued, pays the 
stamp duty. In the cases of bankers’ 
notes there is no stamp impressed or 
affixed; but the banker pays a composi- 
tion duty in lieu of stamp duty on his 
notes and post bills in circulation, at the 
rate of 7s. per cent per annum on the 
average amount he has had in circula- 
tion during the year. I mention these 
facts, and the state of the law in these 
respects, in order to be able to show as 
I proceed that the changes which I re- 
commend for adoption are no violation 
of the principle of freedom of contract, 
nor any innovation of principle what- 
soever. If a banker pays a composi- 
tion duty at the rate of 7s. per cent 
per annum on the bank post bills which 
he draws, payable at seven, or 10, or 15 
days, or any other date, there is no 
violation of principle in subjecting him 
to a far lighter composition duty in 
respect to the average amount of credit 
which he may obtain by the issue of his 
deposit receipts. 1 confess, however, I 
have no object of raising Revenue in 
view. I simply seek to introduce a 
principle of order into the system of in- 
terest-bearing deposits, for the protec- 
tion of bankers and the public alike 
from the fitful and panic-breeding con- 
ditions which have insensibly grown up 
throughout the whole of the United 
Kingdom. I propose that in future 
there shall be two classes or kinds of 
deposit receipts established by law for 
bankers—the one which I would call 
the statutable deposit should be issued 
repayable at three months from the 
date of the deposit, and if not demanded 
at its maturity should be again fixed as 
payable at three months from the day 
of maturity, and so on from time to 
time, being, in fact, a three-monthly 
renewable deposit. I would have the 
banker to pay some duty on all such 
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deposits—say, for example, 2s. per cent 
per annum—that is to say, 6d. per £100 
for each three months, as a composition 

in lieu of stamp duty on the average | 
amount he held of money during the | 
year on these statutable deposits. This | 
impost would fall solely on the banker, | 
and would be paid by him in the same , 
manner that bankers now pay a compo- 
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sition duty in lieu of stamp duty on 
their bank post bills or bank notes in 
circulation. I assume that in this new 
class of deposits the banker would de- 
rive sufficient advantage from the na- 
ture of the contract that he could well 
afford to pay the 2s. per cent per 
annum to the Crown on such transac- 
tions. But then the question arises, 
how are we to deal with these depositors 
who are not satisfied to lodge money at 
three months with their bankers, but 
who wish to lodge it at one month, or at 
10 days’ notice, or at some other cur- 
rency? Well, there is nothing compli- 
cated in my plan. I propose that in all 
such cases the depositor, and not the 
banker, should feel the incidence of the 
duty, and that he should have 6d. per 
cent deducted from the interest payable 
to him by the banker for each period 
less than three months and as fixed by 
himself for which he had lodged his 
mouey. The banker would, of course, 
be merely a receiver of the duty to pay 
it over to the Crown, and there would, 
of course, be a provision that the duty 
should never operate as a greater charge 
than could be provided for out of the 
accrued interest. Now, that is the sum 
and substance of my plan, free from all 
mere technical detail. The advantages 
which I foresee would arise from this 
system are very great indeed. I believe 
the three-fourths, probably the seven- 
eighths, of the deposits now lying in the 
joint-stock banks of the United King- 
dom would be converted into statutable 
deposits; and the immediate effect of 
such a translation would be to render it 
possible for every well-managed bank 
in the worst of times to provide for 
every demand upon it without requir- 
ing to raise money in any irregular 
fashion. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving his Resolution. 

Mr. COLLINS, in seconding the Re- 
solution, said, he thought his hon. Friend 
the Member for Youghal was entitled, 
under the circumstances of the case, to 
the thanks of the House for the able 
and clear way in which he: had put for- 
ward his views on the question. It 
seemed to him, however, that his hon. 
Friend had underrated the value and 
importance of the subject by fixing the 
amount of the interest-bearing deposits 
in the banks of the United Kingdom at 
asum of £300,000,000 to £400,000,000 
sterling. He (Mr. Collins), after careful 
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investigation and examination, had come 
to the conclusion that they amounted to 
something approaching £1,000,000,000 
sterling. There were in England and 
Wales 119 joint-stock banks, with a 
paid-up capital of £37,000,000; in Scot- 
land 11 joint-stock banks, with a paid- 
up capital of £9,000,000; and in Ire- 
land 9 joint-stock banks, with a paid- 
up capital of £7,000,000; and there 
were, having offices in London, 56 
foreign and colonial banks, with a paid- 
up capital amounting to £44,000,000. 
In round numbers, that would amount 
to about £100,000,000 of paid-up capital. 
Then, again, there were 190 private 
provincial banks in the United King- 
dom, and 50 private banks in London ; 
and, on the same basis of calculation, 
he believed it would be found that the 
amount of capital engaged in the 240 
private banks could not fall far short of 
£100,000,000. Then, with regard to 
interest-bearing deposits and current ac- 
counts, he could not find any authorized 
published returns of a reliable character 
on which to base a calculation ; but in 
order to arrive at the best estimate in 
his power, he took the yearly reports of 
20 joint-stock banks, and he believed 
he was safe in concluding that the inte- 
rest-bearing deposits and current ac- 
counts together reached about six times 
the amount of the paid-up capital of all 
those establishments. From his own 
experience he would deduct for current 
accounts one-sixth of the entire sum 
which would leave £1,000,000,000 as the 
interest-bearing deposits of the United 
Kingdom. He had made a calcula- 
tion as to what that sum would pro- 
duce to the Exchequer, and he found 
that at the moderate sum of 1d. per 
cent per month, or ls. per cent per 
annum, it would produce a revenue of 
£500,000. He thought, however, that 
the proposal of 2s. per cent for every 
three months, which would produce 
£4,000,000 per year, was too high. 
[Sir JosepH M‘Kenna said, his pro- 
posal was 2s. per cent per annum. | 
He was glad to find that he was in 
error. He and his hon. Friend were 
at one as regarded the principle of the 
proposal. There might be differences 
of view in regard to points of detail ; but 
the principle involved in the question 
was of serious and grave importance, 
and deserved consideration. The great 
objects his hon. Friend had in view were 
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to give increased security and confidence 
to the public, and to facilitate bankers 
in controlling the enormous sums with 
which they had to deal in the conduct 
of their responsible business, and in 
protecting them against the unnecessary 
and most injurious panics which, with- 
out cause or reason, at times influenced 
public opinion. The discussion of the 
question would at least have the useful 
result of directing public attention to it ; 
and if opinion in the country were found 
favourable to its consideration, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might be the 
better enabled, if he thought fit, to em- 
body in the measure, which it was said he 
had in contemplation, some provisions 
dealing effectually with the entire sub- 
ject. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
worthy of the consideration of Her Majesty's 
Government, whether a moderate and discrimi- 
nating scale of Stamp or composition Duties 
may, with advantage to the interests of the 
Country and of the Banks, be hereafter applied 
to all interest-bearing deposits in the Banks of 
the United Kingdom, and whether a Bill on the 
subject should be introduced to Parliament at 
an early date.””—(Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna.) 


Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD said, he 
was sure the House would feel indebted 
to any hon. Members who brought be- 
fore it the subject of commercial crises, 
and propounded any reasonable and just 
remedy against their recurrence; but if 
the House were to be misled into lend- 
ing the high sanction of its authority 
to any scheme which was not wise, and 
which was not truly calculated to attain 
this object, it would do enormous harm 
by leading public opinion astray after 
a will-o’-the-wisp remedy instead of 
keeping fixed on the true principles 
which alone could save them from crises. 
It appeared to him that the proposal 
made by the hon. Member for Youghal 
(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) would be utterly 
inefficacious for the purpose aimed at. 
It seemed to be thought that the large 
amount of deposits in banks were more 
or less the cause of these crises; but it 
was not the fact of large deposits being 
in banks which led to bad banking or to 
crises; it was the employment of de- 
posits by a minority of bankers and 
other persons engaged in monetary busi- 
ness that led to great evils, the conse- 
quences of which could not be exagge- 
rated. He was glad to hear it said, for 
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the credit of bankers genecally, that the 
case of the City of Glasgow Bank was 
an exceptional case; it was due to the 
bankers that that should be said. Un- 
happily, there had been one or two 
other cases which could not be charac- 
terized as anything but discreditable to 
the persons concerned. But, on the 
other hand, if the House would remem- 
ber how many hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of banks and branches in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland had been 
conducted, some of them for more than a 
century, and many for more than half-a- 
century, without disaster, in spite of 
great fluctuations in eredit, in the sup- 
ply of mouey. and in the success of 
trade, we might congratulate ourselves 
that scandalous cases like that of the 
City of Glasgow Bank had been so few, 
and that, on the whole, our banking 
system was not unsound. The Mover 
and Seconder seemed to differ rather 
widely as to the aggregate amount of de- 
posits in banks, and he had not seen any 
computation that could be relied upon; 
but whether they were £300,000,000 or 
£1,000,000,000, he did not concur in the 
opinion that bankers could not find 
enough good borrowers, and were 
tempted, by the very magnitude of their 
deposits, to lend on doubtful securities. 
He had never experienced any difficulty 
in finding borrowers ; sometimes there 
was a difficulty in tindiug lenders, 
but there was never any in finding 
borrowers. He did not think the 
difficulty troubled most bankers, and 
he did not admit that the purchase of 
securities of a right kind was an impro- 
vident investment; it was a most wise 
and legitimate investment of those de- 
posits ; but well-managed banks did not 
rely upon them generally, and certainly 
not at a time of pressure. He did not 
see any reason why the banks should not 
have these large sums as depusits. As 
to the remedy proposed, if the unlucky 
depositor happened to forget to put 
down the date, his money would be 
locked up for another two months 
against his will; but the maker of that 
proposal reckoned without the publie— 
depositors would be unwilliug to submit 
toit. It was not proposed to place any 
restriction on the large amount of 
money deposited in banks, not at sight, 
but at call; and bankers might play 
ducks and drakes with that as disas- 
trously as with money deposited at in- 
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terest. In many cases money at call did 
bear a small interest; so the proposed 
distinction failed again. , These restric- 
tions and interferences could not do any 
good, and they were calculated only to 
deceive and trouble the public. No 
doubt, any act of their lives might be 
taxed; but that was not a sufficient rea- 
son for taxivg special transactions or 
tradesmen unless due cause were shown. 
It was not urged as a primary reason 
for this proposed tax that it would pro- 
duce Revenue. It was supposed that it 
would restrict deposits; but he did not 
believe it would have the slightest effect 
on them, any more than stamps had on 
bills. All bad bills had borne stamps, 
and bankers would be improvident with 
deposits whether they were stamped or 
not. Asto there being no violation of 
the freedom of contract in what was 
proposed, there did seem to be a viola- 
tion of freedom in preventing a man 
doing what he would with his own. The 
hon. Mover had entirely failed to prove 
his case, and he hoped the House would 
not lend its support tu the Motion. At- 
tention ought to be directed to a com- 
parison of the state of this country with 
that of France, which had comparatively 
few changes in its rates of discount, and 
scarcely any commercial crises like ours. 
It was worth inquiry whether that was 
due to the large metallic basis of her 
currency, or to auy other cause. He 
should be glad to co-operate in promot- 
ing an inquiry into that subject, as well 
as into the possibility of suppressing 
frauds by more stringent legislation, 
which he thought was wanted. Such 
inquiry would be worthy of the support 
of the House. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
must enter his emphatic protest against 
the House attempting to legislate as to 
the principles or way in which bankers 
should manage their business. Such 
action would, he was convinced, lead to 
great evil, and he was perfectly certain 
that it would be of no possible use. He 
protested, also, agaiust bankers being 
taxed in the way proposed. No doubt 
it was the first duty of the banker, or any 
person receiving money on deposit which 
he engaged to pay back at a certain 
time, to take care that he had it when 
the time came; but to lay down a rule 
for a particular description of banking, 
although it might offer a bait tc the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would be 
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opposed to the principle of our legisla- 
tion. He trusted, therefore, that the 
right hon. Gentleman would not rise at 
it. What did the hon. Member for 
Youghal (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) mean 
by banking? Did he exclude the Roth- 
childs, the Barings, and a dozen others, 
who, although not called bankers and 
not paying a small tax which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer managed to get 
from bankers, were the bankers of half 
the great Powers of Europe and in all 
parts of the world? How did the hon. 
Gentleman propose to deal with those 
great firms? He (Mr. Hankey) was 
convinced that when the hon. Gentle- 
man came to the point, he would find it 
almost impossible to define what was 
meant by a banker, when it was pro- 
posed that a particular transaction 
should be carried out in a particular 
way. He agreed with the remarks 
made as to the risks run by bankers re- 
ceiving money on deposit and allowing 
interest, and yet subjecting themselves 
to have it recalled at very short notice, 
or at call, which was worse; but the 
matter was so fraught with difficulty 
that he was surprised to hear a banker 
of the hon. Member for Youghal’s ex- 
perience treat it in such a manner. 
Great evil resulted from the undue ex- 
pansion of that risk ; but the principle of 
allowing interest was sound, for bankers 
were but agents between lenders and 
borrowers; but he denied that on that 
account they ought to be singled out for 
taxation. 

Mr. W. SHAW said, he had listened 
with great attention to the speech of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Youghal 
(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna), and he was 
sorry to say he could not support his Re- 
sulution. There was nothing in the 
world to prevent banks at present agree- 
ing to take deposits at fixed periods of 
one, two, or three months, at all events, 
so far as Ireland was concerned. The 
Resolution would do nothing to avert 
panics; because, at present, banks must 
base their calculations on the law of 
probabilities, and, if they were wise, 
should always be prepared to pay a 
certain amount of their liabilities, so 
that it really did not affect the facts of 
the case whether the money was taken 
for a fixed period or not. As to the 
other question, of placing a tax on de- 
posit receipts, for money deposited upon 
short notice, he hoped the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would not entertain the pro- 
posal; because, while it would fail to 
bring in a large amount of Revenue to 
the Government, it would most certainly 


pany seriously interfere with the busi- 


ness of banking, by introducing into it 
certain elements of trouble which would 
most seriously affect it. For instance, it 
would materially lessen the banking 
fund on which the business of the 
country mainly depended. There was 
the competition between bank and bank; 
and it must also be remembered that 
the Post Office savings banks, and other 
similar institutions for the deposit of 
money, competed largely with theregular 
banks and tended to reduce the amount 
of the general banking fund. If the 
right hon. Gentleman were to tax the 
deposits at the bankers, it would be like 
taxing the raw material of the manu- 
factures of the country, and would prove 
most injurious to commercial enterprize, 
without in any way preventing the re- 
currence of panics. The question of the 
means that should be taken for prevent- 
ing the recurrence of panics had doubt- 
less been well pondered by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; and he (Mr. W. 
Shaw) hoped that he would that week 
bring before the House some proposal 








which would touch the very source of the 
evil complained of. There was one 
branch of banking with which the right 
hon.Gentleman might fairly deal, and that 
was with reference to the note circulation 
ofthe country. He might look at the cir- 
culation of the country banks, and see 
whether he could not give facilities for 
the amalgamation of the small ones. 
He believed that in England especially 
an immense deal of the evil was due to 
the great number of small banks, for 
when there was anything like fear of a 
crisis they would make a special effort to 
prepare themselves for the evil. That, 
of course, pressed on the whole finances 
of the community, and often led to the 
very crisis which they dreaded, and 
which, but for them, would not have 
existed. He thought it would be wise of 
his hon. Friend uot to press the Motion 
to a division. 

Mr. HERMON said, the money on 
deposit in the banks was borrowed at 1 
per cent below the bank rate and lent 
out at 1 per cent in advance of it, and the 
margin represented their profits. If 
they kept a sufficient sum in hand to 
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meet the ordinary amount of with- 
drawals, there was no danger in that 
business. Where the danger did lie 
was in the fact that the great banks 
were ready to receive from their customers 
amounts to the extent of £15,000,000 
or £20,000,000, repayable at four or 
seven days, while they were in the habit 
of lending it on three months’ bills. 
And then, again, these bills were matur- 
ing at different dates. He had listened 
with great attention to the arguments of 
the hon. Member for Youghal (Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna), but did not think 
that his plan would be acceptable to the 
public, or that it would effect the end 
he wished to attain, and therefore he 
could not support it. At the same time, 
he agreed that the rules of banking 
required consideration. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the House 
seemed disposed to give but scant justice 
to the plan laid before it by the hon. 
Member for Youghal (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna). He (Mr. Courtney) thought, 
however, that if some plan could be 
adopted which would prevent deposits 
being made for short periods, bankers 
would be protected from the sudden calls 
to which they were now subject. He did 
not at all agree that the proposal of the 
hon. Member would diminish the 
savings of the country; but thought, on 
the other hand, that it would encourage 
deposits at a longer notice, and that 
deposits at short notice and at call 
would necessarily be abandoned. The 
idea that the savings would decrease 
was chimerical, for they would still ac- 
cumulate and be the foundation of trade. 
Nor did he agree that it was a conclu- 
sive argument against the proposal that 
it interfered with the conduct of bankers’ 
business. Banks had been interfered 
with time after time, and notably in 
1844 by Sir Robert Peel. He must say, 
however, that he did not at all see how 
the proposal would work except upon 
the condition that stamped deposit re- 
ceipts were to be given for all sums de- 
posited. Neither was he convinced that 
it would avoid the evils which the hon. 
Member sought to avoid. The hon. Mem- 
ber was bound to convince them on both 
these points before he could expect them 
to support him. How could the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer secure the stamp duty 
on the deposit notes as they came in to 
be periodically renewed? He did not 
believe that the plan would prevent the 
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recurrence of panics, inasmuch as panics 
had arisen over and over again long be- 
fore joint-stock banks and the practice 
of receiving money at call or on deposit 
for short periods existed. Panics de- 
pended upon far larger causes than 
money being received on call. There 
was another reason which had been al- 
luded to by the hon. Member for Ply- 
mouth (Mr. Sampson Lloyd)—namely, 
that if they gave any countenance to 
that proposal they would pro tanto inter- 
fere with that sense of responsibility on 
the part of bankers on which they must 
so largely rely. He thought they had 
good reason for relying on that sense of 
responsibility. No doubt, they had had 
the disastrous failure of the City of 
Glasgow Bank. But let them look at the 
vast number of banks which had so long 
conducted their business on just and 
sound principles, with a due sense of 
the responsibility that attached to them, 
and which were always ready to meet 
their engagements. It required stronger 
arguments than any yet adduced to jus- 
tify the laying down of the proposition 
that if a man was willing to lend another 
asum of money for a certain time the 
State should interfere because that bar- 
gain was likely to be injurious to the 
community. The hon. Member for Cork 
County (Mr. W. Shaw) had suggested 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should consider the advisability of pro- 
moting the amalgamation of the small 
banks. He (Mr. Courtney), however, 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would approach that suggestion with 
very great caution. Danger arose already 
from the fact that they had banks having 
hundreds of branches scattered over the 
Kingdom, and which were superintended 
by the directors of the central establish- 
ment, who often could not possibly ex- 
ercise the control which was necessary, 
if the business was to be properly con- 
ducted, with so many separate branches. 
They could not have the directors of a 
bank in London excercising that due 
supervision over the borrowing and 
lending transactions of hundreds ‘of 
country branches, without which the 
conduct of its affairs must sometimes be 
put in jeopardy. 

Mr. MUNTZ said that, in the course of 
along experience, that was the first time 
he had known a Member, and especially 
a Member of the Opposition, come for- 
ward with a proposal to increase taxa- 
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tion. He must protest against that 
House assuming to itself the function 
of meddling in the management of the 
commercial, or, rather, imaginary com- 
mercial, affairs of the country. It would 
be practically impossible for any law to 
regulate deposits to work, and there was 
no more reason why they should inter- 
fere with the management of banking 
than with any other business. No doubt, 
there had been some very great swindles 
and most infamous frauds in connection 
with banking; but those cases were very 
exceptional, and it was one of the most 
wonderful things that, in spite of the 
want of confidence caused by the fright- 
ful calamity in Glasgow—one of the 
inmost wicked that ever occurred in the 
banking history of the country—and by 
the failure of a bank in the West of 
England, the great body of the banks in 
this country had so managed their affairs 
that nothing of importance had occurred 
to them. The arguments of the hon. 
Member for Youghal (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) went to discourage deposits. 
But deposits were the very things they 
ought to encourage. Those deposits, re- 
ceived by the banks and then lent out, 
judiciously, to those who wanted accom- 
modation at the time, fertilized - the 
whole trade of the country. An hon. 
Member had put the total amount of 
these deposits at £1,000,000,000 sterling ; 
but he (Mr. Muntz) thought it must be 
nearer £2,000,000,000. Why were they 
to interfere with the accommodation 
afforded by the private banks, which 
had, on the whole, been prudently 
managed? The hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney) said Parliament 
had been constantly interfering with 
banking, and he had quoted what was 
done by-the late Sir Robert Peel. Now, 
Sir Robert Peel, no doubt, put an end 
to the capacity of the private banks to 
make money; for that was what their 
power of issuing notes really amounted 
to. He, however, knew of no plan 
brought forward by that great states- 
man and skilful financier for interfering 
with the management of banks. To 
suppress their capacity of making money 
was a totally different thing from inter- 
fering with the internal affairs of banks. 
The proposal now before the House 
would have a mischievous effect, be- 
cause it would tend to check that confi- 
dence which he was glad to see now 
entirely restored. 


{Fusrvary’25, 1879} 
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Smr GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
that the people of Scotland would view 
with great disfavour any proposal of 
the kind made by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) in his 
Motion. They, although few had suffered 
more, did not attribute what they had 
suffered from the failure of the City 
of Glasgow Bank to the system of tak- 
ing deposits. That system had, he (Sir 
Graham Montgomery) believed, con- 
ferred incalculable benefit on the Scotch 
people. In 1826 it was estimated there 
were not more than £20,000,000 of 
deposits in all the banks of Scotland. 
Now, he _ believed, they exceeded 
£70,000,000. It might be said that 
it was a dangerous principle to en- 
courage the deposit of money at call; 
but, as far as Scotland was concerned, 
it had answered extremely well, and 
he should be sorry to see any inter- 
ference with that. Any proposal such 
as that now made to the House would, 
he was sure, notwithstanding all the 
suffering that had been inflicted by the 
great failure to which he had referred, 
be viewed in Scotland as a serious inter- 
ference with the rights of banking; and 
he hoped that the hon. Member for 
Youghal would not persevere with his 
Motion. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER presumed, after the discussion 
which had taken place, that the hon. 
Member for Youghal (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) would not ask the House 
to express any opinion on his Motion 
by a formal vote. But he’thought every- 
one must feel that they were indebted 
to the hon. Gentleman F for} having 
brought on a very interesting discus- 
sion, and one which could hardly fail 
to be of value. He thought they ought 
also to make this acknowledgment— 
that the proposal of the hon. Member 
had not been made merely under a feel- 
ing of excitement, owing to particular 
events which had recently occurred, be- 
cause, as they knew, that was a matter 
which had been in his mind for some 
considerable time ; and before the close 
of last Session he distinctly intimated 
his intention of bringing forward the 
proposal embodied in his speech of that 
evening. At the same time, the sense 
of the House would, he thought, go 
entirely with the tenour of the remarks 
which had been made by su many hon. 
Members, by his hon. Friend the Member 
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for Peterborough (Mr. Thomson Hankey) 
and others, on both sides of the House 
—namely, that it would be altogether 
indiscreet and incompatible with the 
Rules which should guide them in their 
Parliamentary proceedings that Parlia- 
ment should undertake to interfere with 
the details of the management of a 
business such as banking. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) 
had, as he thought, most accurately dis- 
tinguished between the course taken by 
Sir Robert Peel in regard to banking 
and the course now proposed. He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had always 
understood that the principle on which 
Sir Robert Peel proceeded was that 
banking, as banking, ought to be left 
as free as possible. But as to the power 
of issuing money, that was a matter 
which was properly under the control 
of the State, and one which the State 
ought to regulate. There was no doubt 
that, in regulating the question of issue 
to a certain extent, the liberty and the 
proceedings of the issuing banks were 
interfered with; but that was only as a 
subordinate part of the main object of 
that legislation, the regulation of the 
issue. Now, having adopted the pro- 
position which he had laid down, that 
it was not a part of the functions of 
Parliament to regulate the details of a 
business such as banking, and having 
stated that it was undesirable that they 
should come to a Resolution on such a 
question, he thought he should be in- 
consistent with his own doctrine if he 
were to attempt to examine that pro- 
posal on its merits, because the ground 
he would rather take was this—that it 
was a proposal, although useful to con- 
verse upon, the merits of which they 
should not discuss too minutely. At 
the same time, he would say that it 
struck him that there was something 
rather inconsistent on the face of the 
proposal in one respect; because, as he 
understood the hon. Member’s argu- 
ment, it was this—Inasmuch as the ne- 
cessity for making a sufficient profit out 
of the deposits on which interest was 
paid to cover the interest paid to the de- 
positors and leave a margin, necessarily 
tempted bankers to invest in risky se- 
curities in order to get a high rate of 
interest, it seemed to him a rather 
curious remedy that they should add 
to that temptation by imposing a tax on 
the banker, who would not only have to 
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cover the interest he had to pay his de- 
positors and to get a little profit for him- 
self, but also have to cover the tax to be 
paid to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He did not wish, however, to discuss 
that point very much. He admitted 
that there was something very tempting 
in the suggestions of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had brought this matter under 
the notice of the House. When they 
referred to the £500,000 a-year which 
he might realize as Revenue, he could 
not help saying, like the Governor in 
The Critic on his being offered £1,000— 
‘‘Thou hast touched me nearly.”” If he 
saw any object of taxation which it was 
proper, and which it appeared con- 
venient to tax, he should be right in 
proposing that a tax should be laid 
upon it for the purpose of raising a Re- 
venue. But when it was proposed to 
impose a tax, not for the purpose of 
obtaining a Revenue, but in order to 
regulate a business, he was obliged to 
regard the proposal from another point 
of view. With respect to this particular 
question of a tax on deposits, many 
hon. Members might remember that in 
former times there used to be a tax on 
deposits. Up to the year 1853 there 
was a stamp duty on all receipts given 
for money lying at interest. In that 
year the tax was done away with. In 
1870, when the consolidation of the 
Stamp Laws was effected, the Bill was 
so drawn that it contained a clause that 
would have imposed the tax again; and 
he believed that, on the Motion of the 
late Sir David Salomons, the House 
again decided not to re-impose the tax. 
In consequence, the Bill was so amended 
that the tax was not introduced. He 
was not quite sure, however, that the 
whole question of the stamp duty and 
of income tax on money derived from 
deposits was in an entirely satisfactory 
state. He thought the subject required 
consideration; but hon. Gentlemen were 
aware that the interest derived from 
deposits was liable to income tax. The 
banks did not, however, deduct that 
income tax, and therefore the recipient 
was left to pay the tax himself. That 
was not always a convenient mode of 
raising the money. He mentioned this 
fact, which was a separate one, inci- 
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tion. With regard to the hon. Member’s 
proposal, which was that they should 
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introduce taxation so as to discourage 
the system of deposits, that was a matter 
with which the House had better not 
attempt to interfere, and in which he 
could not encourage it to interfere. A 
conversation of this sort was valuable 
on account of the opinions it elicited, 
even although the House might stop 
short of action in the matter; and what 
was said in the House might assist in 
dispelling misunderstandings elsewhere. 

Sr JOSEPH M‘KENNA acknow- | 
ledged the question was not quite ripe | 
for decision. He should, therefore, with | 
the leave of the House, withdraw the | 
Resolution, at the same time thanking 
it for the attention it had given to the 
subject. He further hoped that the 
discussion would have the effect of 
keeping the public mind directed to 
banking. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE WATER 
SUPPLY. 
ADDRESS. 


MOTION AN 


Mr. E. 8. HOWARD, in rising to 


move— 


FOR 


‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to issue 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the supply 
of water to the manufacturing districts of Lan- 
cashire and the west of Yorkshire, and any de- 
ficiencies likely to arise therein; and, whether it 
is necessary or expedient to resort to the West- 
moreland and Cumberland Lakes to make good 
any deficiencies in such supply; and, if so, to 
what extent, and under what conditions, such 
resort should be sanctioned,” 


said, that he felt it necessary to submit 
the reasons which induced him to call 
attention to this subject a second time. 
Last year he placed upon the Paper No- 
tice of a similar Motion, but the Eastern 
debate intervening, he was compelled to 
postpone it, and he then raised the ques- 
tion by moving the rejection of the 
Manchester Corporation Water Bill, stat- 
ing, at the same time, that if he was suc- 
cessful in obtaining the rejection of the 
Bill he should move for a Royal Com- 
mission. The reason of his opposition 
to that Bill was that it was a Bill of too 
great public importance to be dealt with 
by a Private Bill Committee, but that a 
careful investigation was demanded. The 
present Prime Minister, in one of his 
earlier works, stated that the opinion of 
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a country was better represented through 
the Press than through Parliament ; ard 
if that statement was as full of ‘‘ sense 
and truth ” as some of his later utter- 
ances were said to be, they were fully 


Water Supply. 


justified in carrying on their opposition 


to the Bill, because almost the whole 
Press of the country united in condemn- 
ing it. The result of their efforts last 
year was that a Select Committee was 


| appointed, with special instructions, to 


“ Inquire into and report upon the present suffi- 
ciency of the water supply of Manchester and its 
neighbourhood, and of any other sourcesavailable 
for such supply : To consider whether permission ° 
should be given to make use of any of the West- 
moreland and Cumberland Lakes for the pur- 
pose; and, if so, how far, and under what con- 
ditions: To consider the prospective require- 
ments of the populations situated between the 
Lake District and Manchester: To inquire and 
report whether any, and, if so, what, provisions 
should be made in limitation of proposals for the 
exclusive use of the water of any of the said 
Lakes.” 


The opponents of the Bill agreed to the 
conditions, because they believed they 
contained the principle for which they 
had been contending—namely, that the 
question was one of public interest and 
importance ; that the inquiry ought to 
be public; and that the expenses of 
fighting it should not be thrown entirely 
on those individuals who had formed 
themselves into an Association for pre- 
serving the natural features of the Lake 
District. The Committee commenced at 
once to regard the case simply as one 
between the promoters and opponents. 
They did not seem to have sought any 
further evidence. Now, it was impossible 
for that Association to which he had re- 
ferred, with its limited means, to present 
such elaborate plans and details as Mr. 
Bateman,the Engineer to the Manchester 
Corporation, was able to produce. The 
Manchester Corporation had the services 
of Sir Edinund Beckett, who treated the 
evidence of the opposition in his usual 
complimentary manner, and the Com- 
mittee seemed to have adopted his views. 
They said, moreover, that the evidence 
which had been adduced as to the sup- 
plies which might be obtained from other 
sources was unworthy of consideration, 
and thus simplified their task by assum- 
ing that there was no other water supply. 
He (Mr. Howard) had been told that evi- 
dence was offered to them of an entirely 
different and mostcomprehensive scheme, 
and that they declined to go into it. He 
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maintained, therefore, thatthe opponents 
of the Bill had raised a primd facie case 
that there were other sources of supply, 
and that the Select Committee ought to 
have gone further than they did; and 
that that Committee did not use the 
powers with which they had been armed 
to the extent to which the public had a 
right to expect. The Committee seemed 
to accept the statements of the promoters 
of the Bill without sifting them. Take, 
for example, the question of population. 
To begin with, there was a remarkable 
discrepancy on this point. When the 
Bill was first introduced into this House, a 
deputation from Manchester waited on 
the Chairman of Ways and Means, and, 
in presenting their case, the Mayor of 
Manchester said that the number of 
people the Manchester Corporation had 
to supply with water was 800,000. But 
afew weeks afterwards, before the Com- 
mittee, it was stated by the promoters of 
the Bill that the number of people was 
over 900,000. He (Mr. Howard) did not 
know whether these people had been 
hastily manufactured in the interval, 
or how Manchester had increased so 
rapidly; but if the population of Man- 
chester was to keep on increasing with 
such power of multiplication, any scheme 
for supplying them with water short of 
a reproduction of the Flood would fail in 
its object. One of the main allegations 
of the supporters of the Bill was that in 
less than 10 years there would be a defi- 
ciency in the supply of water at the pre- 
sent rate of increase in the population. 
Twenty-five million gallons was the pre- 
sent supply, and they admitted that 
that would be sufficient for 1,000,000 
people; but they said that before 10 
years the population of Manchester and 
district would haveincreased to 1,300,000, 
and that, therefore, there would be a 
deficiency of water; and they argued 
that, because it would take seven years 
to carry out their present scheme, there 
ought to be no delay in passing their 
Bill. But how did the Committee arrive 
at that estimate? They took the num- 
ber of additional houses and warehouses 
erected each year in Manchester and the 
neighbourhood, allowing five persons to 
each house. That was the way the esti- 
mate was arrived at that Manchester and 
the neighbourhood would increase to so 
great an extent. It ought to be remem- 
bered, however, that the time at which 
these calculations were made was a time 
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of exceptional prosperity, when houses 
and manufactories were springing up like 
mushrooms; and he (Mr. Howard) did not 
think the number of additional buildings 
in any one year formed a sound basis 
on which to calculate the increase in the 
population. Taking the Census itself, 
the figures told quite a different tale. 
The increase was estimated by the Com- 
mittee and bythe Manchester Corporation 
to be very nearly 39 per cent ; whereas, 
if estimated according to the last Census 
Returns, the increase would only be 12} 
per cent. Perhaps he might be told 
that the increase rose in every decennial 
period. On the contrary, the fact was 
that when they came to compare those 
periods since 1821 they would find a 
regular decrease. The county of Lan- 
cashire gave a return of 27 per cent 
from 1821 to 1831; from 1831 to 1841, 
25 per cent ; from 1841 to 1851, 22 per 
cent; from 1851 to 1861, 20 per cent; 
and from 1861 to 1871, 16 per cent. 
Taking Salford and South-East Lan- 
cashire, the percentage decreased from 
30 per cent in 1821-31 to 13 per cent in 
1861-71. Therefore, the estimate of the 
Select Committee was formed on entirely 
erroneous information. Beyond this, 
the independent investigations which 
the Committee had made had cost the 
Treasury simply six guineas—and this 
in a scheme which involved an estimated 
outlay of £4,000,000; which estimate 
would probably increase much faster 
than the population which had to pay 
it, and which would more like reach to 
£6,000,000 before the works were com- 
pleted. He, therefore, contended that 
the Committee had limited the nature of 
their investigations to such an extent 
that the inquiry was not at all adequate 
to the subject, and that they failed to 
give it that consideration which the 
publie.had a right toexpect. However, 
they passed the Bill with certain altera- 
tions. They were very good alterations. 
They required that Manchester should 
supply all the towns on the line of con- 
duit, and supply it at a profit of not 
more than 5 per cent. That did away 
with the speculative character of the 
Bill, because it was notorious that the 
object of the Corporation was to obtain 
a monopoly of this supply, and then to 
sell it to all the towns which might be 
hard up for water for as much money 
as they could get. The House of Lords 
threw out the Bill on the Standing 
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Orders, and it had been introduced 
again this year, amended in accordance 
with the proposals of the Select Com- 
mittee. Therefore it was that he had 
now thought it worth while to ask the 
House to pause once more before sanc- 
tioning this scheme —a scheme which 
involved such great alterations in the 
features and characteristics of the Lake 
District which many of them prized so 
high, a scheme which involved the out- 
lay of a sum equal to that which Her 
Majesty’s Ministers thought fit last year 
to ask the House to grant for the pre- 
servation of the Empire. He asked the 
House, before sanctioning such a scheme, 
to institute a thorough inquiry into the 
whole question of the water supply of 
those districts. The importance of the 
subject was too evident to need demon- 
stration from him. About 10 years ago 
a Royal Commission was appointed to 
consider the water supply of London, 
and they were also instructed to extend 
their inquiry to the provincial towns. 
But the nature of the first inquiry was 
so protracted that they could not go into 
the second, and they merely laid down 
a few general principles, and pointed 
out a few gathering grounds for future 
investigation. The further investiga- 
tion had not taken place, and if it 
seemed important then it must be much 
more important now. No doubt he 
should be told that because a Select 
Committee had already inquired into 
the subject there was no need for fur- 
ther inquiry ; but he submitted that he 
had already shown that the inquiry of 
the Select Committee of last year was 
of too limited a nature, and was not 
such as the public had a right to ex- 
pect. He thought he had also shown 
that their estimates of the increased 
population of Manchester and the pro- 
bable requirements of that population 
had been much exaggerated. It was 
admitted that the present waterworks of 
the Manchester Corporation cost more 
than was estimated; and, no doubt, it 
was in order to make up for that that 
the Corporation had been obliged to sell 
the water to manufacturers which had 
been intended for future generations. 
This had occurred in years of prosperity, 
when new manufactories sprung up in 
the district, and that was the reason 
why they were short of water now, 
when their works ought to have lasted 
much longer. They were told on the 
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highest authority that the present de- 
pression of trade was due to over-trading. 
Perhaps they might not have an opportu- 
nity of repeating that process forsome time 
to come, and no doubt they would be glad 
to postpone it as long as possible. He 
thought, therefore, in all the circum- 
stances, delay would not be a misfortune 
to Manchester, but rather a great boon 
and benefit, by delaying or preventing 
the execution of this scheme, involving 
such an enormous outlay to the rate- 
payers, and calculated as it was to repro- 
duce that distress from which they had 
so recently suffered. For these reasons, 
he asked the House to assent to the 
Motion. If a Royal Commission were 
appointed, they would insure that the 
Lakes should not be subjected to such 
operations as were contemplated by the 
Bill until other resources had been fully 
inquired into and found wanting; and 
if the Royal Commission should decide 
that it would be right and proper to use 
the Lakes for the purposes contemplated, 
they would lay down limitations as to 
interference with the natural features 
and characteristics of the district; but 
if the Bill were allowed to pass, and the 
Royal Commission were not granted, 
and if Lake Thirlmere were to be ‘‘ re- 
stored to its ancient condition,” they 
should submit to the inevitable result, 
and see their Lakes taken one after 
another and “‘ restored ”’ to their ancient 
or some cther shape by some eminent 
engineer. He was afraid there were 
many persons, although he was not one 
of them, who would agree with the 
wish of an eminent Professor, that 
‘rather than see the waters of Thirl- 
mere brought to the tops of the houses 
of Manchester, he would prefer to see 
the houses of Manchester brought to 
the bottom of the waters of Lake Thirl- 
mere.’ The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE, in seconding 
the Resolution, said, that he was strongly 
of opinion that it would not only be in 
the interests of the people of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, but also in the 
interests of the ratepayers of Manches- 
ter, to have this question of water supply 
from Thirlmere fully inquired into. He 
might say that no one would be more 
willing than himself to facilitate any 
measure for supplying the inhabitants of 
Manchester with an abundant supply of 
water; but he denied, in the first place, 
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that there was any danger of a water 
famine in that town; and, in the second 
place, he believed the Thirlmere scheme 
was the most expensive that could have 
been devised by the Corporation of Man- 
chester or any other body of persons. 
The people of Manchester had quite 
close to them, in Derbyshire, one of the 
most admirable gathering grounds that 
could be imagined—a gathering ground 
which could give a supply of water for 
any length of time and in any circum- 
stances, at a rate infinitely less than it 
would cost to get water from the Cum- 
berland Lakes. There were, of course, 
those who would tell them that the 
people of Manchester knew their own 
concerns best, and that they could un- 
doubtedly carry on their business better 
than anybody else. Now, while giving 
the people of Manchester every credit 
for the proper comprehension of their 
own affairs, he would accept any such 
statement on this particular question 
with more or less reserve, and for this 
reason—that 
gathering water for the legitimate supply 
of Manchester on the spot where it could 
be most usefully utilized had never been 
dreamt or thought of practically until 
the Thirlmere Water Scheme had taken 
possession of certain minds in the Cor- 
poration of Manchester. And, again, 
the Corporation of Manchester itself 
was not unanimous by any means in 
favour of the Bill, for after the 
scheme was introduced into Parliament 
there was ample evidence of this. It 
was well known that, in the first in- 
stance, it was the intention of the Cor- 
poration of Manchester to become prac- 
tically a huge association of dealers in 
water; and that if they had been suc- 
cessful in passing this Bill in its origi- 
nal form, they would have proceeded to 
make their own terms for the supply of 
water to other towns. They also knew, 
as a matter of fact, that if the Corpora- 
tion of Manchester succeeded in getting 
their Bill, even in its amended form, 
and were allowed to appropriate the 
Lake, a precedent would be established 
for other towns to follow. Other Cor- 
porations would assuredly come to Par 
liament and say—‘‘ We want this Lake, 
or that Lake,” with the inevitable result 
that at last there would remain no avail- 
able source of supply for West York- 
shire. Leeds itself, and the other large 
towns, it was true, could not be said to 
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have a bad supply of water; but when 
they came to the small manufacturing 
towns in the district running from Tod- 
morden to the east of Leeds—a very 
‘wide district, indeed—they found that 
immense pressure had existed on ac- 
count of the general want of an adequate 
supply of water. The water supply had 
been certainly deficient throughout this 
network of small towns and villages; 
and to allow any one Corporation to say 
to the inhabitants of West Yorkshire— 
‘We will appropriate by Parliamentary 
powers, if we can get thei, the whole 
of a large Lake, and you may get your 
supply as best you can,” would be a 
matter calculated, not only to irritate, 
but to work public injury. It was with 
great.cordiality, therefore, that he asked, 
on behalf of those who surrounded him 
in the neighbourhood of Leeds, that, 
before any legislation took place on the 
question, they in that district should 
have what they asked for—namely, a 
full and searching inquiry, not only for 
Manchester itself, but for the whole dis- 
trict to which he had referred. In the 
event of such an inquiry taking place, 
he sincerely hoped that it would not be 
confined to Thirlmere, or to any other 
Lake of East Cumberland. The whole 
question of the permanent water supply 
throughout the entire North of England 
should be entered into; and it should be 
ascertained whether Manchester might 
not have confined itself for a water 
supply to the immense gathering ground 
afforded by the rivers and other head 
waters in its vicinity. If it were pos- 
sible to obtain water so close at hand, 
such sources would be far better utilized 
for the purposes of Manchester than 
that contemplated by the Thirlmere 
Scheme. In conclusion, he would again 
cordially press upon the House the ad- 
visability of adopting the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Cumberland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty to.issue a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the supply of water 
to the manufacturing districts of Lancashire 
and the West of Yorkshire, and any deficiencies 
likely to arise therein ; and, whether it is neces- 
|; sary or expedient to resort to the Westmore- 
| land and Cumberland Lakes to make good any 
| deficiencies in such supply; and, if so, to 
| what extent, and under what conditions, such 

resort should be sanctioned.’’—(Mr. Edward 
Howard.) 
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Mr. BIRLEY: T[ listened with great 
regret and no less surprise to the speech 
of the hon. Member for East Cumber- 
land, who introduced the Motion. I was 
prepared for an attack on the Manches- 
ter Corporation and upon those who 
have promoted the Manchester Corpo- 
ration Water Bill; but I was not pre- 
pared for an attack to be made on the 
Select Committee by whom the Bill was 
Jast year considered. That Committee 
was chosen with great care, and was, I 
am sure, as competent to deal with this 
important question as any Committee 
that could have been chosen by this 
House—I would also venture to say as 
competent, probably, as any Royal 
Commission Her Majesty’s Ministers 
could choose for this purpose. The 
question of the Thirlmere Scheme was 
laid before the Select Committee, and 
their Report upon it was, I believe, 
adopted with singular unanimity. That 
unanimity was no less felt in the district 
which it is proposed to benefit by the 
scheme.. A public meeting was held, 
according to the Statute bearing upon 
the question, in Manchester, to approve 
or disapprove of the scheme. A _ poll 
was demanded, and a poll was taken. 
and the result was a majority of 40,000, 
as against less than 3,000, in favour of 
a scheme which we are told is so heavily 
to tax the people of Manchester. Then 
weare told in the same breath that it is 
to relieve Manchester from the burden 
imposed on it by the failure of the present 
water scheme. I am free to admit that 
that water scheme has cost a great deal 
more than was originally contemplated ; 
but I should say, from the observations 
of the hon. Member for East Cumber- 
land, that he has a superficial knowledge 
of the subject-himself. He tells us that 
from the present sources there is an 
abundant supply of water, only that the 
Corporation are obliged to sell it in 
order to raise the money to recoup the 
expenses. Now, the fact is, all the water 
that is sold is sold under statutory obli- 
gations. The Corporation of Manches- 
ter is bound to supply the neighbour- 
hood and district. The water is readily 
taken, and when a dry season occurs 
considerable distress is felt. I submit 
that the question of providing an abun- 
dant supply of water to a great popula- 
tion is one that ought to be treated with 
the greatest favour by this House, 
owing to the necessity for it in our 
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manufacturing districts, both for the 
personal wants of the population and 
for manufacturing purposes. This 
scheme, as the hon. Member has truly 
stated, has been enlarged by the direc- 
tion of the Committee, so that it is not 
merely a scheme for supplying water to 
Manchester, but for providing the manu- 
facturing districts of South-East Lanca- 
shire. He approves of that alteration, 
so does the Corporation of Manchester ; 
therefore I would suggest to him that if 
he does wish the House to accept his Re- 
solution, that he should eliminate from it 
everything which relates to the county of 
Lancaster, and content himself—proba- 
bly with the approbation of the hon. and 
learned Member for Leeds (Mr. Wheel- 
house)—with confining it to West York- 
shire—if, indeed, it should be found to 
be desired by that part of the country. 
I very much question, however, whether 
the West Riding does desire a Royal 
Commission of this kind. The Report 
of the Duke of Richmond’sCommission 
is substantially carried out by the 
Thirlmere Scheme as it now stands. I 
might bring forward many other argu- 
ments to show why this Motion ought 
not to be passed, and I do not think that 
any practical purpose would be served by 
passing it. Ofcourse, the wants of West 
Yorkshire deserve the utmost considera- 
tion. Yorkshire ought to have every 
opportunity of making known its re- 
quirements; but it is not the case that 
this Motion is really supported by West 
Yorkshire, and it is perfectly clear that 
the object is to hinder and obstruct the 
Manchester Scheme, at whatever cost 
and whatever inconvenience to a popu- 
Jation approaching 1,000,000, in order 
that the esthetic views of the hon. 
Member and his Friends may be re- 
spected. The views of the hon. Member 
are not the views of his constituents, 
for the people of Cumberland generally 
are in favour of the scheme; but there 
are a few persons who take views simi- 
lar to the fullest extent. I believe those 
views areimaginary. I believe the Cor- 
poration of Manchester will be able to 
satisfy them that the picturesque beauty 
of the Lakes will not be interfered with, 
and that every care will be taken to pre- 
serve the natural features of the coun- 
try. The principal holders of property 
in the district are already satisfied, and 
there is, in short, no real substantial 
objection to the Bill. I therefore think 
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that this Motion, which is one merely 
hostile to the Manchester Bill, ought 
not to be accepted by this House. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN said, he was of 
opinion that the House should not ap- 
point a Royal Commission as proposed. 
The whole question of water supply was 
one which deserved the attention of the 
House. At this moment there were be- 
fore Parliament 23 Bills and 10 Pro- 
visional Orders dealing with watersupply ; 
and when he informed the House that 
these schemes involved an expenditure of 
nearly £6,000,000, the importance of the 
subject would be perceived. The prac- 
tice of the House had been when such 
Bills had been read a second time to 
refer them to Select Committees, who 
dealt with them according to the evi- 
dence that came before them. One 
great objection to that system was 
that there was no uniformity in the 
action of those Committees. The General 
Acts which governed the question of 
water supply, though sufficient in former 
years, were not sufficient at the present 
time; and if reference were made to the 
Acts of 1835 and i847, it would be found 
that they might now be greatly im- 
proved upon. As regards the purity of 
the water, for instance, it was not of 
such a high standard as it ought to be. 
Then, again, it very often happened 
that the Water Companies or Corpora- 
tions taking powers to supply areas 
failed to supply portions of those areas, 
and thus practically created a water 
famine in the parts which they were 
bound to supply. This was a question 
which ought to be scrupulously investi- 
gated and guarded against in every 
private Water Bill. In the case of the 
Manchester Bill, the Committee were 
empowered to consider questions out- 
side the area which the Manchester Cor- 
poration was supposed to supply; but 
in all the ordinary Water Bills it was 
impossible for the Committee to con- 
sider the water wants of any village 
or town which might be outside the 
particular area proposed to be supplied. 
These were matters which ought to be 
remedied; and he would suggest that 
the Chairmen of the various Committees 
which would be formed should have 
some means of laying down a uniform 
line of action. He desired to see some 
kind of uniformity with reference to 
these Water Bills; and if they would 


compare one Bill with the other, they | 
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would see that these points should re- 
ceive attention, and that uniformity was 
required. He believed it was necessary 
that further provisions should be made 
in these Water Bills for the protection 
of the public. His suggestion would be 
that a number of experienced Members 
of the House should be chosen as Chair- 
men of the Private Bill Committees who 
would consider all the water schemes 
submitted, and that they should be 
formed into a panel, similar to the 
General Committee on Railway Bills, and 
by that means the House would insure 
that not only uniformity would be pre- 
served, but that justice would be done. 
He cared very little what the remedy was 
to be; but he did object to the present 
system, which was really chaos, and any- 
thing they could do to improve it would 
be acceptable. He hoped in making 
these remarks he was not out of Order ; 
and he made the suggestion simply that 
more experienced Gentlemen in the 
House should take the matter up and 
do something in the direction he had 
indicated. He must, however, conclude 
by saying that he should oppose the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Kast 
Cumberland. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: The House 
will hardly expect that the Government 
will be prepared to assent to the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission on the 
statement which we have heard from the 
hon. Member who proposed the Motion. 
The statement he made was of a very 
limited character, and resolved itself 
into the details of what is known as the 
Thirlmere Water Scheme—which will, I 
believe, be before the House to-morrow 
—and the view the Committee took of 
that matter last year. I should have 
thought, in bringing such a subject 
forward, the hon. Member would have 
done so on broader grounds; that he 
would have attempted to show that the 
Lake Districts were being injured, and 
that the water supply of certain localities 
was in danger in consequence of a pre- 
ference being given to certain large 
towns over some of their smaller neigh- 
bours, or that there was fear of a water 
famine in Lancashire or South Yorkshire. 
Indeed, I should have supposed that the 
hon. Member would have brought for- 
ward a case which unmistakably called 
for the intervention of Parliament; but 
in that respect he has, I consider, entirely 
failed. The question of a Royal Com- 
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mission on the subject of water supply 
is a large one, and it was brought before 
me by an important and influential depu- 
tation in 1874, and by the Society of Arts 
in the early part of last year. Had the 
hon. Gentleman proceeded on broader 
grounds, and applied for a Royal Com- 
mission as a reformer in respect of water 
supply, and as one anxious to promote 
the general interests of the public, I 
should have been able to give informa- 
tion from Blue Books, as there are not 
only the Report of the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Committee, but in the sixth 
Report of the Commission on the Pollu- 
tion of Rivers in 1874 there is a mass of 
evidence of an exhaustive character and 
great precision, and a number of sugges- 
tions as to a quantity of districts, all 
more or less bearing on this subject. 
There are also other Reports, and other 
Blue Books and Notices, having reference 
to water supply generally, which are 
open to the inspection of anyone, and 
are of a most valuable description. I 
may mention that thereis a compendium, 
which was arranged last year at the 
request of the Society of Arts, which 
gives information as to the whereabouts 
of any of these Reports; and for that, 
among other reasons, I do not see the 
necessity of further special inquiries. If 
I had been challenged as to the grounds 
upon which I objected to the Motion, I 
should have said simply that I did not 
see what useful end could be gained by 
appointing such a Commission. The Pub- 
lic Health Act of 1875 greatly increased 
the powers of local authorities with 
reference to water supply, and protected 
them against Water Companies, and 
under that Act large sums of money are 
being borrowed for the purpose of water 
supply. Again, we are indebted to the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. A. H. 
Brown) for the Committee which sat 
last year, and which greatly facilitated 
the powers of local authorities to obtain 
water. That Committee, I consider, 
obtained ample information, and the 
Bill which was before them came out a 
good and improved measure. Having 
thus dealt with the general subject in 
the way I have mentioned, the present 
Motion does not commend itself to 
my mind, because it is not only an 
attack upon the Committee of last 
year, but it is also an attack upon 
the Thirlmere Water Scheme, which 
is to come before us on another day. 
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The House was not last year prejudiced 
in favour of that scheme. It was read 
a second time after ample discussion ; 
it was referred to a Hybrid Commit- 
tee; and when that Committee was 
appointed the whole subject was left to 
them. The Committee amended the 
Bill and reported in its favour, and it 
was lost in the Lords because the pro- 
moters accepted the suggestions of the 
Committee and embodied them in the 
Bill. It has now been revived, and the 
Manchester ratepayers have strongly 
supported the policy of the Corporation 
in bringing the subject again before the 
House; and the Bill, I believe, is set 
down for second reading to-morrow. I 
cannot, therefore, see what the House 
would gain by accepting the Motion, 
and thus delaying the second reading of 
a measure which comes to us so strongly 
supported. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse) went 
so far as to admit that there was an 
ample supply of water for Yorkshire 
itself already existing; but that is not 
the case at Manchester. Manchester, 
however, does not seek to monopolise 
the Lakes ; but, on the contrary, a large 
population will be supplied by the aque- 
duets which carry the water. In these 
circumstances, I do not see that any case 
has been made out for a Royal Com- 
mission. Whether the Committee did 
all the hon. Member thinks they ought 
to have done or not I am not prepared 
to say; but if he desires to challenge 
the conduct of the Committee, I think he 
should have done so by a more specific 
Motion, so that the Members of the 
Committee might have been prepared 
to meet it, and might have been made 
aware that their conduct was under 
examination. It is a little unusual to 
make such attacks as the hon. Member 
has levelled at the Committee without 
giving the Members of it notice; and 
we shall be led into endless controversy 
if the action of every Committee is to be 
brought in review before the House, as 
has been the case here. If the Com- 
mittee obeyed the instructions given to 
them by the House, as I must as- 
sume they did, those instructions were 
not very wide from what the hon. 
Member would give to a Royal Com- 
mission, and the House will see that 
the Committee did obey their instruc- 
tions, because they improved the Bill 
in a manner acceptable to the House, 
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and put the whole subject in a form 
which was still further developed in 
the Bill of this year. On the part of 
the Government, therefore, I may say 
that we do not feel called upon, simply 
upon the ground stated, to issue a Royal 
Commission on the subject. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Howard) had stated his 
case to the House, and he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) felt bound to say that on pub- 
lic grounds he agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Sclater-Booth). He 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) said this as one 
who had taken considerable interest 
in the water supply from Thirlmere 
Lake, and the question of the Lake 
scenery generally. He hoped his 
hon. Friend would not put the House 
to the trouble of dividing upon the 
question. He would not now enter 
into the question of whether the water 
could be obtained elsewhere or not; 
that was a point decided by the Com- 
mittee; but it appeared to him that the 
Corporation of Manchester had consented 
to obligations which, if Manchester was 
to get water from the Lake at all, would, 
as far as possible, protect the Lake scenery. 
Looking at the matter from the point of 
view in which he was most interested, 
he did not think that any advantage 
could accrue from the appointment of a 
Royal Commission. On the other hand, 
he was not at all sure that even greater 
interference with the Lakes than had 
already been proposed would not be the 
result of such a step. It was said that 
care would be taken to prevent the 
water being taken from the Lakes, un- 
less it were clearly shown that it could 
not be obtained elsewhere. But he would 
not like to guarantee that this Commis- 
sion, or the Committees, to whom future 
Bills might be referred, would endorse 
this view of the matter. With regard 
to the Bill of last year, he confessed that 
he thought the promoters had a good 
case. The Hybrid Committee appointed 
last year gave great consideration to the 
subject. That Committee had come to 
a conclusion he regretted; but he could 
not deny that it was a Committee which 
included many able men, who fully en- 
tered into the subject, and they made 
certain recommendations which the pro- 
moters accepted, and it was in conse- 
quence of that that they lost their Dill 
in the House of Lords. He repeated 
he was sorry the Corporation of Man- 
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chester had set their minds upon getting 
water from Thirlmere; but he believed 
they were doing what they could to se- 
cure that as little harm as possible was 
done to the scenery ; and, looking at all 
the circumstances, he was unable to vote 
for the Motion. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that the hon. 
Member for East Cumberland was not 
open to censure for bringing this subject 
forward. His hon. Friend asked him 
whether it would be regular for him to 
move an abstract Resolution on the 
second reading of the Bill; and he (Mr. 
Raikes) pointed out the difficulty that 
would naturally arise if he did so. The 
consequence was that the Bill was read 
a second time after a very full and im- 
portant discussion. He (Mr. Raikes) 
had taken an active part in the proceed- 
ings of the Hybrid Committee of last 
year, and he considered that no Com- 
mittee was ever better constituted. His 
greatest difficulty, which was one of 
policy, was removed by the action of the 
Committee in depriving the Bill of the 
speculative character it originally pos- 
sessed, and in insuring that a reasonable 
price was paid for the water. But he 
thought that the hon. Member had a 
perfect right to be dissatisfied with the 
result arrived at, and to come before the 
House to ask, if he deemed such a 
course necessary, for a Royal Commis- 
sion, thus challenging the opinion of the 
House on the subject before the Bill 
that had been brought in could be read 
asecond time. At any rate, this was a 
much more convenient course than if the 
whole question had to be raised on the 
Motion for the second reading. He had 
not the advantage, apparently possessed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, of 
being familiar with the large amount of 
information upon this subject to which he 
referred ; and he regretted that so much 
confusion should exist on this question 
throughout England in those districts 
where the different communities were 
fighting for the water which was to be 
had from the several watersheds—a 
rivalry that was, in reality, a great 
scandal. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had, however, stated that the 
Government would supply Members 
with the Rules under which, in their 
opinion, water supply should be regu- 
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Members to be supplied with those|was not a Local Bill, but one gene- 


Rules. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. RAIKES, in conclusion, advised 
the hon. Gentleman not to press his 
Motion to a division. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAITR said, he had 
had the honour of being Chairman of 
the Hybrid Committee that had sat for 
many weary days, and had devoted 
much time to the examination of this 
question last year. The Committee 
was, indeed, more like a Royal Commis- 
sion than an ordinary Committee of that 
House. Its Members had examined 
the whole question in an impartial 
sense. They had to deal with a gene- 
ral meteorological fact, for the great 
south-western winds swept over the At- 
lantic and evaporated a large quantity 
of water on the way, while the high 
mountains of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland acted as condensers, so that the 
water was poured over the district in 
which those mountains were situated. 
The Committee had to consider whether 
the Lake regions thus formed were 
to be regarded as the property of one 
district, or whether they belonged to 
the whole of England, from the posi- 
tion in which they were placed, and 
the peculiar function they discharged ; 
and, consequently, they had examined 
the question in its fullest and largest 
sense. It so happened that in the 
House of Lords the Bill, as it passed 
from that Committee, was thrown out 
because a Local Bill had been made into 
an Imperial Bill. The Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Commission had examined the 
Bill in the same catholic spirit, and the 
House of Commons’ Committee were, in 
reality, only able to ratify the decisions 
of that Commission. Not only had they 
to consider the question of the supply of 
other towns in Lancashire besides Man- 
chester, but they had also to consider 
how all the intervening towns might 
benefit from the common depository of 
water in the Lake district. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, did not restrict its 
labours, but examined the question 
most fully. Under these circumstances, 
he thought, considering the fact of so 
much time having been devoted to this 
question, and so much labour having 


been expended upon the Bill, which 





rally affecting the great manufactur- 
ing districts of the country, that to 
form another Royal Commission would 
cast some-doubt on the fulness of the 
labours of that Committee; and there- 
fore he trusted the hon. Member for 
East Cumberland (Mr. Howard) would 
not press the matter to a division, but 
would be contented with having called 
attention to the subject. 

Mr. E. 8. HOWARD wished to be 
allowed to state, before withdrawing 
his Motion, that he was very much 
obliged to the hon. Member for Chester 
(Mr. Raikes) for coming to his assist- 
ance, and saying that he had done 
nothing irregular; because he thought, 
from what the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) said, he had done 
something which was not only irregu- 
lar, but atrocious. He begged leave to 
withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. Hankey, Sir Henry Hotsann, Sir Joun 
Luszock, Sir Cuartes Mirus, Mr. O’Rerry, 
Mr. Seety, and Sir Henry Seiwry-Ipeetson 
nominated other Members of the Committee. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Exrror, Bill further to 
amend the Laws relating to the Representation. 
of the People in England and Wales, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Exniot, Mr. Ropwett, 
and Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT (1875) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cuancertor of the Ex- 
cuequeER, Bill to declare the true meaning of 
Section Thirty of ‘‘ The Friendly Societies Act, 
1875,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cuan. 
ceLtor of the Excaequer and Sir Henry 


SeL_win-Ipperson. 


Notice taken. that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
Eight o’clock. 
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MINUTES. ]—Setecr Commirrer—Hall-Mark- 
ing (Gold and Silver), appointed. 

Pustic Bitts— Resolution in Committee — Or- 
dered — First Reading—Watch-Cases (Hall- 
Marking) * [87]. 

Ordered — First Reading — Medical Act (1858) 
Amendment (No. 2) * [86]. 

First Reading—Parliamentary Franchise * [84] ; 
Friendly Societies Act (1875) Amendment * 

85]. 

sand Reading—Consecration of Churchyards 
Act (1867) Amendment [13], put of’; Poor 
Law Amendment Act (1876) Amendment * 


[44]. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


-—> Oo — 
The House met at Two of the clock. 


CONSECRATION OF CHURCHYARDS 
ACT (1867) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Monk, Mr. Grantham, Mr. Forsyth.) 
[BILL 13.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MONK, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, that it 
had been conceived in a spirit of con- 
ciliation, and with the view of providing 
‘ for Nonconformists in the rural pa- 
rishes the same means of burial as had 
been provided for them in the Metropo- 
lis and in all the large towns in England 
and Wales. He hoped the subject would 
be approached in a spirit of forbearance 
and reasonable compromise, and he 
could not believe that the hon. and 
learned Member for Denbighshire (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) would approach it in 
any different spirit. If the question 
was to be considered one upon which 
compromise was impossible, he (Mr. 
Monk) admitted that the Bill was not 
worth the paper on which it was printed, 
and it would be better to make no fur- 
ther attempts to settle the question. It 
was brought forward in,no spirit of an- 
tagonism to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s measure. Indeed, he hoped to 
see that measure carried into law, and 
he had always voted for it since 1870; 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman 
must be aware that Parliament at present 
would not accept his Bill, and he could 
not expect to see it passed into law until 
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public opinion had a more considerable 
effect on the votes of Members of that 
House. But because the hon. and 
learned Member could not pass his Bill, 
he (Mr. Monk) did not see why other 
hon. Members should not endeavour to 
provide relief, even if it were not so 
effectual as that provided in the larger 
measure of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. In 1867 the Consecration of 
Churchyards Act was brought into the 
House of Lords by the late Bishop of 
Winchester. The object of it was to 
enable Bishops to consecrate additions 
to existing churchyards without the for- 
malities which, up to that time, neces- 
sarily attended consecration—namely, 
the attendance of the Bishop’s officials, 
the Chancellor, the Registrar, and 
others; and it also repealed the stamp 
duties payable on the conveyance of the 
ground so added to the churchyard. 
Under that Act, consecration of the 
whole of the ground was compulsory ; 
but the Act had been found to be a 
great boon to parishioners. His present 
Bill proposed that a portion of the 
ground, according to the necessities of 
the parish, might be left unconsecrated. 
He had seen it stated that a mere strip 
of the ground was to be left for the 
burial of Dissenters ; but there was no- 
thing in the Bill about a strip of ground, 
and a-half or two-thirds of it might be 
left unconsecrated. In this Bill it was 
proposed that the whole ground should 
be under the control of the churchwar- 
dens, and that the setting apart of any 
portion of the ground to remain uncon- 
secrated should be voluntary, as it was 
desirable that the appropriation of the 
donor should be respected. Should the 
House adopt the Bill, it would greatly 
facilitate the carrying out the principle 
of the Burials Acts, which had been in 
operation for something like a quarter 
of a century, and under which boards 
were created to provide public ceme- 
teries—part of the ground to be conse- 
crated, and the remainder to be uncon- 
secrated. His experience was that it 
was not the act of consecration which 
the Dissenters objected to, and he had 
found that the Dissenting as well as the 
Church members of the board were 
always willing to meet the Bishop, when 
he came to consecrate a burial-ground. 
His Bill, therefore, did not propose to 
interfere with free gifts of land; but it 
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throughout the Kingdom on the same 
conditions that regulated public ceme- 
teries. He regretted that he had inserted 
words in the Bill separating portions of 
the ground by means of boundary marks 
of stone or iron; but he must remind the 
House that those were the words con- 
tained in the Burial Acts. If the House 
allowed the Bill to go into Committee, 
he would himself move the omission of 
the words ‘‘ boundary marks of stone 
or iron,” as a mere pathway fixing 
the boundary between the consecrated 
and unconsecrated portions was suffi- 
cient. He did that in deference to 
the feelings of some of his hon. 
Friends, who thought the provision 
would be objectionable to Noncon- 
formists. He could not help remarking 
that the Bill had been received with un- 
necessary warmth by some hon. Mem- 
bers, the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) having even asked the House to 
refuse its sanction to the first reading, 
although last year the Bill was read a 
second time without a division; while, 
as to opposition by Churchmen, he was 
of opinion that there was no reason to 
warrant it. The principle embodied in 
the Bill was one that had been strongly 
insisted on by the late Mr. Charles Gilpin 
and other leading Nonconformists in 
1867 ; and that, he thought, should be a 
sufficient guarantee that it would not be 
objectionable to those who were acting 
on behalf of the Nonconformists in this 
matter. What was the act of conse- 
cration, which seemed to arouse their 
susceptibilities? The act consisted only 
in the Bishop of the diocese signing a 
document reciting the conveyance of the 
ground, and itsappropriation tothe burial 
of the dead according to the rites and cere- 
monies of the Church of England, and 
its registration in the diocesan registry. 
The Bishop usually recited a psalm, 
offered up a few prayers, and addressed 
the bystanders; but these after-pro- 
ceedings were by no means essential to 
the act of consecration itself, which was 
ag a formal and official affair. He 

eld in his hands letters from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
Peterborough, the Suffragan Bishop of 
Dover, who was also Archdeacon of 
Canterbury, and other eminent eccle- 
siastics, who had expressed their hearty 
approval of the Bill. They believed that 
the Bill was a useful measure, and hoped 
that it would receive the sanction of the 
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House. Although it might not have any 
very large effect, yet he believed it would 
prove useful in many instances. As 
the law at present stood, burials took 
place in large towns in ground which 
was partly consecrated and partly un- 
consecrated. That arrangement had 
given great satisfaction, and it was the 
object of the Bill to afford the same re- 
lief in rural districts with regard to the 
necessity for having the service read by 
a minister of the Established Church, 
while provision was made for the en- 
largement of churchyards at a mere 
nominal cost. He desired to repeat 
most emphatically that his Bill had not 
been conceived in a spirit of opposition 
to the Bill of the hon. and learned 
Member for Denbighshire, but simply 
in order to provide a remedy for the 
grievance under which Nonconformists 
undoubtedly laboured. That Bill was 
certain to pass one day, but, until 
it did pass, he hoped the House would 
not refuse to give rural districts the re- 
lief which in large towns had proved so 
acceptable and satisfactory. He, there- 
fore, begged to move the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Monk.) 


Mr. ERNEST NOEL, in moving, as 
an Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, said, 
that, while admitting that the Bill was 
meant to be a conciliatory measure in 
favour of the Nonconformists and to re- 
move the grievances under which they 
suffered, he thought that the hon. 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) had 
been successful in introducing a Bill 
which was equally disagreeable to all 
denominations. He considered it as re- 
pugnant a measure to every Liberal 
mind as it was possible to produce. It 
was one that ought to be—and, indeed, 
was—opposed by all Nonconformists ; 
and it should be as repugnant to Church- 
men as to Dissenters. It was in his 
character of a Churchman that he ob- 
jected strongly to the measure, because 
nothing could be more dangerous to the 
Established Church than to offer to the 
Nonconformists, under the guise of a 
boon, that which insulted their best 
feelings. He could hardly imagine any 
hon. Gentleman sitting on the Govern- 
ment side of the House defending the 
Bill, because if the Bill of the hon, and 
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learned Member for Denbighshire (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) could be described as 
the thin edge of the wedge directed to- 
wards Disestablishment, this measure, 
though a little thinner as a wedge, was 
at all events a more insidious one and 
went in the same direction. Many hon. 
Members, himself among them, desired 
to see this question settled upon some 
statesmanlike compromise ; but the com- 
promise proposed by the Bill had been 
rejected by both sides, and it would cer- 
tainly not offer any lasting solution of 
the difficulty. The Bill had passed a 
second reading last Session by the mere 
accident of coming on unexpectedly at 
a late hour of the evening towards the 
end of the Session, and therefore much 
importance could not be attached to the 
fact. With regard to consecration, as 
far as he understood the wishes of the 
Nonconformists, they had no objection 
to lie in consecrated ground; but this 
act of consecration was made an excuse 
for preventing their being buried in that 
ground with a service such as the people 
of their denomination were accustomed 
to. The Bill they were now asked to 
pass would, no doubt, allow Noncon- 
formists to have a strip of ground where 
they might be buried according to their 
own rites; but that was in no wise what 
Nonconformists felt they were entitled 
to. They were entitled to much more 
than being buried with their own rites 
in a small strip of parish ground—a 
sort of pariah ground—separated from 
their relatives and friends, and where 
they would be looked upon as unholy 
and unclean. [ Cries of ‘‘Oh!” ‘No, 
no!” and ‘‘ Hear!” ] Hedid not know 
how Nonconformists might regard it, 
but as a Churchman he so regarded it. 
He pointed out that though this piece of 
ground which they were proposing to 
set aside for Nonconformists was to be 
at one side of the churchyard, it would 
be within its walls; that the funeral 
cortége at a Nonconformist’s funeral must 
enter by the common or lych gate, and 
that they would thus have what hon. 
Membersopposite regarded with so much 
fear—an invasion of consecrated ground 
by rites other than those of the Church 
of England. The proposal was offen- 
sive to Churchmen also, for, in order to 
carry it into effect, it seemed that while 
the churchwarden was left to protect the 
unconsecrated, the clergyman was to be 
on guard to prevent any desecration of 
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the consecrated precincts, by any service 
other than his own, and to keep the 
Nonconformists on their own ground. It 
was wrong to impose such an office on 
the clergyman. His main objection to 
the Bill was that as far as it went it 
would stereotype those old and painful 
divisions which existed in the country 
over the open grave, and which were so 
much to be deplored. Why could not 
Churchmen and Nonconformists alike be 
buried in the same old parish church- 
yard when there was plenty of room for 
them? There was no objection to the 
division of land in cemeteries where the 
ground was laid out in equal portions, 
and two chapels, as like as a couple of 
peas, were erected for the use of Church- 
men and Nonconformists respectively. 
That was, however, very different to what 
was proposed here, and he should prefer 
to have no burial places at all except 
cemeteries, rather than have church- 
yards divided in the unprecedented 
manner now recommended. He could 
not conceive how anybody could hope to 
settle the matter by this Bill. He did 
not believe that the hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot) could support it; and he trusted 
that it would be rejected by the House. 
He did notthink thatit could be amended 
in Committee so as to meet the views of 
those who wanted to see a permanent 
settlement of the question, and for that 
reason would move its rejection. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘ upon this 
day six months.” —{ Mr. Ernest Noel.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. FORSYTH said, that as his 
name was on the back of the Bill he 
wished to say a few words in its sup- 
port. The speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down (Mr. Ernest 
Noel) showed how vain was even the most 
sincere attempt to arrive at a settlement 
of the question byconciliation. It was but 
too evident that there were many Non- 
conformists who would not be satisfied 
with anything less than a total surren- 
der on the part of Churchmen. He ad- 
mitted that the Bill would not satisfy 
those who put their case on the high 
ground of principle; but he maintained 
that it did supply a practical remedy for 
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a practical grievance, which to some ex- 
tent prevailed. There were about 4,000 
unconsecrated burial-grounds in the 
Kingdom, and as they did not supply 
the whole want, some such measure as the 
present was required. He respected the 
feelings of those Dissenters who wished 
to be buried in the parish churchyard, 
hallowed in their minds by so many old 
associations in connection with their 
ancestors who were buried there. If 
the Bill passed, additions might gradu- 
ally be made to all the consecrated 
churchyards, surrounded by the same 
walls, in which Nonconformists could be 
buried with their own religious cere- 
monies, while the consecrated ground 
appropriated to the Church would not 
be interfered with. What objection 
could there be to trying the proposal as 
an experiment until some better solu- 
tion of the question could be arrived at ? 
There was no hope of the Bill of the 
hon. and learned Member for Denbigh- 
shire(Mr. Osborne Morgan) being passed 
by the present Parliament, and probably 
it would not be passed by the next—pos- 
sibly byno Parliament atall. The present 
Bill was undoubtedly a step in the right 
direction, and it would leave the main 
question entirely open. Itseffect would be 
to diminish the inconvenience that Non- 
conformists were subject to at present 
in having either to submit to have the 
Burial Service of the Church of England 
read over them, or to be conveyed many 
miles to the nearest cemetery. The 
practical result of the measure would be 
to extend to the churchyards the prin- 
ciple adopted in all cemeteries — of 
dividing the land into two parts, one 
consecrated and the other not. Dis- 
senters had not originally objected to this 
division in cemeteries, and why should 
they in the churchyards? He was, how- 
ever, sorry to see that some of them had 
lately protested against such a division 
as invidious and improper. If Noncon- 
formists rejected this Bill, it would be 
fair to assume that they did not so much 
desire to have their practical grievance 
redressed as to secure a triumph over the 
Established Church. He believed that 
Dissenters and Churchmen, also, would 
be willing to give ground to be added 
to churchyards, and thus eventually the 
greater part, if not the whole, of what 
the Dissenters now demanded would 
be obtained. The Bill required or im- 
plied that a portion of the ground to 
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be given should be consecrated ; but he 
should like that provision to be altered, 
and it might be amended in Committee, 
so that no part of the ground given 
by Dissenters need be consecrated. He 
commended the Bill to the attention of 
the House, because it was a step in the 
right direction, and met a practical want 
in a practical manner, without offend- 
ing what some might call religious pre- 
judices, but which he (Mr. Forsyth) be- 
lieved were sincere and conscientious 
convictions. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN considered 
that of the six Bills which had been in- 
troduced during the present Session to 
settle the Burials Question this mea- 
sure was incomparably the worst, and 
his only regret was that any hon. Mem- 
ber sitting upon the Liberal Benches 
should have been found to introduce it. 
It was some consolation, however, to 
find that his hon. Friend (Mr. Monk) 
could not get a single Liberal Member 
to back his Bill, and that he was 
obliged to seek that assistance within the 
ranks of the enemy. He could not help 
thinking that that opinion was shared 
also by the constituents of his hon. 
Friend, because he (Mr. Osborne Mor- 
gan) had read a correspondence pur- 
porting to emanate from the whole of 
the Liberal voters and Nonconformists 
of Gloucester, in which they spoke of 
the Bill in no measured terms. The 
Bill proposed in new churchyards to rail 
off by boundary marks of stone or irona 
Dissenters’ corner, just as there used to 
be a suicides’ corner. The Bishops 
were to be the judges of the size of the 
corner. He was not a Nonconformist, 
but if he were, he should regard such a 
proposal as a deliberate insult. It was 
no answer to say that such a solution 
had been accepted by Nonconformists 
12 years ago, for many things which 
might have been accepted as conces- 
sions then would be resented as insults 
now. As to the proposed introduction 
in the country of the cemetery system, 
so far from that being a recommendation 
of the measure, it was to him its objec- 
tionable feature. He detested the ceme- 
tery system. It divided members of 
families who in death ought not to be 
divided, and was a disgrace to England 
and to Christianity. Last year he had 
mentioned the case of a Nonconformist 
widower at Birmingham, who, having 
interred one of his wives in the Church 
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of England cemetery, and another in the 
Roman Catholic cemetery, was compelled 
to purchase a third grave for himself in 
the Nonconformist cemetery. Was not 
such a system a disgrace to their country? 
He was taunted with refusing to accept 
a compromise; but his position being 
perfectly clear and defined, and having 
for its basis the common-law rights of 
all parishioners to interment in the 
churchyards, it was not to be expected 
that he could support such a pitiful 
makeshift as the measure now before 
the House. It would be impossible to 
invent any weapon more deadly to the 
Church of England than the opposition 
which had been offered to his (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s) Bill, and the attempt 
to substitute for it this miserable stop- 
gap. It seemed to be the determination 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite to make this 
a hustings’ question, and to fight it out 
to the bitter end, for they had met all 
his efforts to settle it with a stubborn 
non possumus. On his side there could 
be no misgiving, for upon it he had 
common sense, justice, and humanity ; 
and he felt sure that while the respon- 
sibility of the struggle would rest with 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, the victory 
would be with him. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that the number 
of Bills which had been introduced 
during the present Session on the sub- 
ject showed that there was a desire in 
favour of some settlement of it, and he 
thought the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) formed a 
basis on which some conclusions might 
be arrived at by those who could not 
accept the settlement supported by the 
hon. and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan). He did not approach 
the measure in any spirit of antagonism 
to the Nonconformists of the country, 
and it was in that mood that he ventured 
to support it. He knew of a case in point 
in which the system proposed by the Bill 
worked admirably. He was in the habit 
of attending a church in the country, 
where a portion of the churchyard was 
unconsecrated. It was inclosed within 
the churchyard wall, and formed an in- 
tegral part of the churchyard. He could 
peint out no distinction between that 
portion of the ground and the rest of 
the graveyard, and any distinction be- 
tween them was only known, perhaps, 
to the clergyman and one or two other 
persons. It was open to the Nonconform- 
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ists to avail themselves of that place 
for the burial of their dead with their 
own services. That was the arrange- 
ment proposed under the Bill, and there 
appeared to be no substantial difficulty 
in carrying out the proposal which it 
contained. No doubt, many persons 
would be willing to avail themselves of 
the provisions of the measure, and make 
grants of land for churchyards in their 
neighbourhood. There would be no 
distinction to the eye between one por- 
tion of the churchyard and the other; 
and he denied that it was any insult to 
the Nonconformist bodies to offer to 
allow them to enter an integral part of 
the churchyard, and use it in that man- 
ner for the interment of their deceased 
friends and relations. 

Mr. WALTER opposed the Bill. He 
disputed it as being in any sense a set- 
tlement of the question, and thought the 
remarks of his hon. Friend who had 
just sat down (Mr. Gregory) told rather 
against than in favour of its principles. 
His hon. Friend had described the divi- 
sion of a churchyard in a remarkable 
manner, inasmuch as within its precincts 
the funerals of Dissenters were con- 
ducted without let or hindrance. There 
was, his hon. Friend said, no visible 
distinction between the one portion of 
the churchyard and the other, and no 
stranger entering that churchyard would 
know what portion was consecrated and 
what was unconsecrated. He (Mr. 
Walter) presumed there was no more dif- 
ference between the two than between the 
dust of Dissenters and that of Church- 
men. If that case proved anything, it 
proved the utter absurdity of the present 
rule. If it was possible, in the circum- 
stances which his hon. Friend had de- 
scribed, for Churchmen and Dissenters 
to be buried within the precincts of the 
same churchyard without let or hin- 
drance, without the parishioners being 
aware that one part of the ground was 
different from the rest, why should not 
the same be the rule for the whole 
Kingdom? Then, how did his hon. 
Friend know that the old churchyards 
were consecrated at all? That was very 
questionable. It was doubtful whether 
there were any records of anything of 
the kind. But the great objection to 
that Bill as it stood was that it belonged 
to that most objectionable class of Bills 
of which they had had too many of late 
—namely, Permissive Bills, Whatever 
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might fairly be the subject of permissive 
measures, there was one matter which 
he thought ought never to be so, and 
that was the law which regulated the 
burials of the people of this country. 
There was nothing permissive about 
death. A man must die, and the ar- 
rangements for his interment ought not 
to depend on permissive legislation, but 
on some broad and national principles. 
Since he first began to consider that 
question, it had seemed to him possible 
to solve it only in one way—namely, by 
recognizing the right of interment as a 
civil right, and letting the religious 
rites performed over the deceased follow 
the religious opinion of his friends. He 
could see no other rational mode of 
settling the question. A man must be 
buried somewhere. Granting that he 
must have a place of interment, and 
granting also that which could not be 
denied, that the common law had so far 
overridden the law of consecration— 
whatever that law might be—as to en- 
title every parishioner to be buried in 
his parish churchyard, it seemed to be 
only a matter of good feeling as well as 
common sense and justice that the fu- 
neral rites of the deceased should be in 
accordance, not with the rule of the 
Church and the opinions of the clergy- 
man, but with the opinion of his friends. 
It was strange that while people de- 
tected so many gnats in that controversy 
they did not appear to see the real 
camels before them. The real difficulty 
was not so much the place of interment, 
as the strain which was put on the con- 
sciences of so many clergymen in being 
compelled to read the Burial Service of 
the Church of England over everybody 
indiscriminately. Two or three days 
after the last discussion on that subject 
he went home to his parish in the coun- 
try, and the first person he met was the 
clergyman. ‘‘ Why,” said the reverend 
gentleman—‘‘ Old So-and-so is dead ; he 
succeeded at last in drinking himself to 
death,” referring to an old notorious 
drunkard who made no secret of his in- 
tention to drink himself to death. On 
that he remarked—‘ And you will have 
to bury him.” The clergyman replied— 
“That is true; but I cannot help it.” 
And he had to read the Burial Service 
over such a notorious drunkard as that, 
who had drank his life away. That 
grievance remained. How it was to be 
remedied was a difficult question; but in 
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comparison with a grievance of that 
kind all those miserable squabbles about 
consecrated and unconsecrated ground, 
and whether Dissenters were to have a 
service of their own choosing read over 
their graves, were paltry and insignifi- 
cant. As to the question of consecrated 
ground, had they thought what it 
amounted to? Whoever had found any 
such difficulty in regard to the case of 
persons who died at sea? It might be 
said that the sea was a different element 
from the land. Well, let them take the 
case of those who fell at Waterloo, 
Sadowa, or any other battle-field. Was 
it not the fact that the funeral service 
for Churchmen and Dissenters was read 
by their respective ministers over their 
common grave without any form of con- 
secration having been gone through 
over the soil where they were buried ? 
And why in the case of a churchyard 
was that form of consecration, which 
meant nothing more than that the soil 
was set apart for the interment of the 
dead and was not to be disturbed, to be 
so interpreted as if it constituted an 
eternal barrier between Churchmen and 
Dissenters after death as well as before 
it? He could not consent, then, to vote 
for the second reading of that Bill. As 
one of those who had given a piece of 
land for a churchyard, he confessed that 
under that Bill he could not— he 
should be ashamed to add to it another 
field, or any part of a field of his to 
form the unconsecrated corner of that 
burial-ground. He saw no sound ob- 
jection to Nonconformist ministers en- 
tering the parish churchyard and read- 
ing their own burial service over the 
graves of deceased members of their 
congregations. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he had 
never addressed the House on this ques- 
tion before ; one reason being that there 
was nothing new to say, the other being 
that the matter had now passed away 
from the region of argument to that of 
mere pride and prejudice. When they 
were attacked for not wishing to com- 
promise they were just simply being 
attacked for being logical and consistent. 
There could be no compromise in this 
matter, for it was impossible to divide a 
principle. If the principle entertained 
by himself and others was correct, that 
everybody had a right to interment in 
the churchyard, they could not consist- 
ently compromise the matter by retreat- 
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ing from the position they held—that the 
right of using their own ceremonies 
must also be conceded to those who 
were by the law of nature compelled to 
come to the churchyard sooner or later. 
There were only two compromises which 
he could suggest as meeting the point 
at issue. One would be a Bill to dis- 
pense Dissenters from the necessity of 
dying. No doubt, that would be very 
satisfactory to the Dissenters, but he was 
afraid it would be witra vires. But if 
they could not relieve Nonconformists 
from paying the debt of nature they 
might, perhaps, relieve everybody from 
the necessity of being buried, by a Bill 
providing that they should all be cre- 
mated. Perhaps some hon. Members 
opposite would propose this. But, se- 
riously, he deprecated these frequent dis- 
cussions, because they were painful and 
often very mischievous. The Bills of 
this character which were brought in 
were trying to evade the question, not 
to settle it, and he condemned more 
than any other the Bill then before them 
as being the worst that had as yet been 
proposed, and as one that sought to 
settle the difficulty by aggravating it. 
The promoters of this measure were not 
content with perpetuating distinctions at 
the grave side. They would maintain 
them long after the grave was closed, 
and even the generation had passed 
away. In Ireland Roman Catholics and 
Protestants were buried side by side 
by the ministers of their own denomi- 
nations without any difficulty arising, 
and why should not the same thing be 
done in England? He hoped before 
many years were over this question 
would be settled on the only basis— 
namely, that of the Bill of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Denbigh- 
shire. If this became a hustings’ ques- 
tion, he, for one, would not fear the 
result. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I regret most 
sincerely that the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire (Mr. Walter) is about to oppose 
the Bill, and that, as it appears to me, 
his opposition is based upon most into- 
lerant grounds. I have served with him 
for many years in this House, and have 
known him, I may say, from boyhood ; 
I sincerely regret that he should have 
uttered it, for I cannot conceive of a 
more intolerant speech than his, unless 
it be the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne 
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Morgan). It is my intention to vote for 
the second reading of the Bill on the 
same ground that I most anxiously sup- 
ported the Cemeteries Act—because the 
Bill proposes in nothing to violate the 
common-law right of the Church of Eng- 
land, as a denomination, but, on the 
contrary, recognizes that common-law 
right. Every parishioner has a right 
to be buried in the churchyard, if he be 
a Churchman, or one who respects the 
Services of the Church of England. 
Parishioners have no right in the church- 
yard, except as the yard of the church 
belonging to the denomination called 
members of the Church of England. To 
say they have no other right whatever, 
and never had any right, that is a bold 
assertion, which is only a half truth; 
but to assert that everyone has a right 
amounts to a statement absolutely false, 
for I deny that any man has any right 
whatever by common law to interment 
in the churchyard, according to any other 
ceremonies or rites than those of the 
Church of England. It is the perform- 
ance of those ceremonies and those rites 
which constitute the common-law proof, 
and recognition, of the title. With regard 
to the feeling in favour of the Services 
of the Church of England, I must say, 
for my part, that I value the Burial Ser- 
vice for its tolerance. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Berkshire said that he met his 
own clergyman one day, and wished 
him joy of having to read that Service 
over a neighbour, of whose past life nei- 
ther approved—and that the clergyman, 
who seems to have had but little charity, 
expressed his difficulty in performing 
the Service in such a case. This is the 
very kind of intolerance that I detest, 
because what is the substance and the 
tenour of the Burial Service? Is it not 
the expression of a fervent hope that 
Almighty God has pardoned the sins of 
the departed, and received him into 
eternal rest? I cannot help saying 
that a clergyman who hesitates to 
read the Burial Service in a case where 
no objection is made on the part of 
the friends of the deceased is open 
to the charge of a presumptuous into- 
lerance which is unworthy of civiliza- 
tion. I repeat that I value the Services 
of the Church of England, but still I 
would not force them upon anyone who 
has a conscientious objection to them. 
I would do my utmost to respect the 
conscientious feelings of all persons who 
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‘entertain such objections, however much 


mistaken I may think them. Therefore, 
I would make provision to meet their 
difficulty, and that is done in the present 
Bill without invalidating the common- 
law right with regard to the church- 
yards. I honour the feeling which makes 
aman wish to be buried near the old 
church of his parish. When I say that 
I vote for the second reading of the Bill 
moved by the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Monk), because he respects the 
teeling to which I have just referred, 
and proposes to give effect to it, without 
violating the common-law right and title 
of the Church of England, as a denomi- 
nation, I put it simply as a civil matter, 
and maintain that we have no right or 
title by use and custom to the church- 
yards capable of proof, except through 
the condition that the Service of the 
Church shall be performed there. That 
is the necessary proof of our right. The 
vice of the Bill of the hon. and learned 
Member for Denbighshire is that it 
strikes at the very root of the common- 
law title of the Church; it would dis- 
possess the majority in order to benefit 
the minority; whereas the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) 
suggests a plan whereby we may pre- 
serve the title of the Church as a deno- 
mination, while respecting the conscien- 
tious feelings of those who, though they 
have separated from the Church, still 
feel a veneration for her. The Bill may 
need alteration in Committee; but I am 
convinced that it is a step in the right 
direction. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Denbighshire said he hated the 
Cemeteries Act. Well, I differ from him 
totally on this, for I laboured in support 
of the passing of that Act, and I think of 
all measures it is one of the most tole- 
rant. I worked in order to obtain the 
passing of the Cemeteries Act, and I saw 
it passed into law. It is an Act which 
respects the feelings of everyone—the 
feelings of Nonconformists not less than 
those of members of the Church of Eng- 
land. That was a thoroughly tolerant 
measure, and I am sorry that the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Denbighshire distinctly marks the pro- 
gress of this agitation towards intole- 
rance. I detest intolerance. There is 
no greater intolerance than an attempt 
to invade the civil rights of a great de- 
nomination, simply because it cannot, 
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sion of the trust property it holds, accom- 
modate itself to every suggested means 
for satisfying the scruples of others who 
form no partof that denomination. The 
Bill of the hon. Member for Gloucester 
is a tolerant measure; it may need 
amendment in detail, but its principle 
recognizes the dignity, which ought 
always to be considered, as attached to 
every question which affects the religious 
feelings of the people. I shall certainly 
vote for the second reading of the Bill. 
Mr. HIBBERT said, he had, as a 
Churchman, always supported the pro- 
posal of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan); at the.same time, not desiring 
to offend the feelings of Churchmen on 
this question, he would not use strong 
language, but when he looked at the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk), he was bound to say that it was 
neither a compromise, nor would it lead 
to a settlement of the question. In the 
first place, it was merely a permissive 
Bill, capable of being worked only ina 
limited number of parishes, for there 
were hundreds, he might say thousands, 
of small parishes in the country where 
no landowner was likely to be found 
willing or able to give land in the way 
indicated by that Bill. The measure 
was, therefore, no answer to the demand 
of the Nonconformist bodies. In the 
second place, the Bill also seemed to 
make a distinction between members of 
the Church of England and members of 
Nonconformist bodies, for the latter 
were to be given a small strip of land 
adjoining the churchyard. In the majo- 
rity of cases, the funerals of Nonconfor- 
mists would have to enter the gate and 
pass through the churchyard in order to 
enter the unconsecrated ground set apart 
for them ; and that being so, he asked 
whether it was not fighting for a shadow 
to oppose the Bill of his hon. and learned 
Friend? It wasa question admitting of 
no compromise, and this House had had 
set before it by the House of Lords an 
example of the way in which it would 
be treated. Instead of finding fault 
with Nonconformists for wishing to be 
buried in the parish churchyard, Church- 
men ought rather to be pleased that they 
were ready to give up their conscientious 
objections and allow their dead to be in- 
terred there. After all, what was that 
rite of consecration ? Some Bishops said 
it was oue thing, and others said it was 
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another. Speaking as a Churchman, he 
could not see that there was the least 
difference in principle between allowing 
the Nonconformists to go to a piece of 
ground to be added to the churchyard 
under a Bill of that kind and giving 
them access to the burial places now sur- 
rounding their parish churches. The 
present Bill would not settle that ques- 
tion, and therefore he must vote against 
it. He thought the Government, in 
whose hands the question had been left 
for the last few Sessions, should give 
the House their views on it. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, the 
impression which that debate had given 
him all throughout was that on the other 
side there had been singular weakness. 
He did not mean weakness of language, 
for he had never known so much un- 
mitigated use of strong adjectives as had 
been indulged in by the hon. and learned 
Member for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan), who had uttered the adjective 
‘‘miserable”’ half-a-dozen times in as 
many consecutive sentences. What 
was all that fume and fret about? 
They were simply asked to pass a 
Bill which would allow a man to make 
an innocent use of his own property 
for the chance of other people liking 
to avail themselves of his gift. If it 
had been intended to compel landlords 
to give land for the burial of Dissenters, 
or to send the parish constable to seize 
the corpse of a Nonconformist and carry 
it, vi et armis, and the living minister too, 
to the graveyard, and to compel the 
minister to use the Church Service there, 
the vehemence with which the Bill had 
been opposed could hardly have been 
exceeded. It had even been made a 
complaint against it that it was not a 
Party measure, because it was backed 
by Members on both sides of the House. 
Surely a question about the burial of 
the dead was one into which no feelings 
but those of religion, humanity, and 
order should enter; and yet it was now 
made a matter depending on this or that 
side of the House. Why was the Bill 
to be rejected because it had the singular 
good fortune to be supported by hon. 
Members sitting on both sides? He 
might himself have used that argu- 
ment a week ago, but he should have 
scorned todo so. He left the other side 
to do that, and he congratulated them 
on the true Liberalism of their senti- 
ments. This was a purely permissive 
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Bill. The Church was an established 


one, and it accordingly existed under re- 
gulation. The duties of the clergy were 
more or less regulated by Statute; the 
churchyards were regulated by Statute. 
There were certain limitations on those 
churchyards. That Bill merely proposed 
to relax those limitations for the advan- 
tage of the whole community. On the 
one hand, they had men willing and able 
to give the land, and on the other, eccle- 
siastical authorities were willing and 
able to second them in their intention, 
which was only impeded by the limita- 
tions of a very recent Statute. Why not 
let the Bill be read the second time? 
Why not indulge those who desired to 
help in appeasing the burials’ agitation 
in the hope that something might now 
be done? Why not reserve to them- 
selves in grim silence the satisfaction 
of seeing that Bill prove a failure in its 
working hereafter ? That would be com- 
mon sense. But hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site showed that they were nursing the 
question up for the hustings. The posi- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Denbighshire reminded him (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) of the old story of the 
squire who asked a friend out to shoot 
with him. The snipe rose, up went the 
friend’s gun, and down went the snipe. 
‘*Good heavens!”’ exclaimed the squire, 
‘‘what have youdone? You have spoilt 
my sport—you have killed my snipe!” 
The Burials Question was the snipe of 
the other side, and especially of the hon. 
and learned Member for Denbighshire. 
If it were settled, the hon. and learned 
Member would, no doubt, be free to de- 
vote his learning, ability, and industry 
to those general questions which he 
was so well able to handle, but his snipe 
would be killed. Where, then, would 
be the Dissenting clergy of the moun- 
tains of old Wales? He asked the 
House to rise above Party and do a 
generous thing by assenting to a Bill 
which might do some good, and cer- 
tainly could do no harm. It would at 
least be an innocent Act on the Statute 
Book—a good deal more than could be 
said for a great many other portions of 
their legislation. 

Mr. RICHARD: I have so frequently 
spoken here on this Burials Question, 
and the objections to the present Bill 
have been so well stated by previous 
speakers, that it will not be necessary 
for me to trespass on the attention of 
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the House for more than a few minutes. 
I was rather glad to hear the protest of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) against the use of strong lan- 
guage. I hope he will take the lesson 
home to himself; for, of all those who 
take part in these discussions, no one 
employs such energetic and emphatic 
epithets as he does. Iam quite at a 
loss to understand what could have 
prompted my hon. Friend the Member 
for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) to bring for- 
ward this Bill, and to press it forward 
against the declared wishes of those more 
immediately concerned, and against the 
earnest remonstrances of his own political 
Friends. He declares himself in favour 
of the Bill of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Denbighshire (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan), and has, in fact, con- 
stantly and consistently voted for it for 
seven successive Sessions of Parliament. 
But now that the principle of that Bill 
has been affirmed by a considerable ma- 
jority of the- House of Lords, and would 
have been affirmed in this House last 
week if the opponents of the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. Balfour) 
had not been afraid of submitting to the 
test of a vote, when everything is thus 
so well proceeding in the direction which 
the whole Liberal Party desires, my hon. 
Friend comes and trails his little red- 
herring across our path. This Bill is not 
only utterly inadequate as a settlement 
of the question, but it is in direct con- 
travention of the essential principle of 
the Bill of my hon. and learned Friend ; 
for whereas the latter seeks to remove 
the disabilities under which the Non- 
conformists now labour, this Bill dis- 
tinctly, and even offensively, perpetuates 
them by still excluding Dissenters from 
being buried in consecrated ground, 
even though it be within the same walls 
as the other. I'am quite sure it was not 
the intention of my hon. Friend to put 
an affront upon the Nonconformists ; 
but the effect of his Bill will undoubt- 
edly be to place them in a most invidious 
and humiliating position by banishing 
them from the common resting-place of 
their fellow-parishioners, as though they 
were something common and unclean, 
and relegating them to a spot which 
would, no doubt, come to be called the 
Dissenters’ corner. Of course, in thou- 
sands of parishes it would be wholly in- 
operative, for there are thousands of 
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churchyards in the rural districts which 
would require no enlargement and 
would receive no enlargement; while, 
as respects the thousands and tens of 
thousands of Dissenting families whose 
relatives are already buried in church- 
yards, it would either oblige them to be 
separated in death from their nearest 
and dearest kindred, or submit, as now, 
to be buried as members of the Church 
of England. Then, as has already been 
remarked, it would introduce into our 
churchyards the offensive distinction be- 
tween consecrated and unconsecrated 
ground. I am glad to see the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary in his 
place, for I remember when, 10 years 
ago, I had the honour of sitting on the 
same Committee with him upstairs— 
the Committee to which the Bill of my 
hon. and Jearned Friend the Member 
for Denbighshire was referred—he ex- 
pressed with great emphasis his disap- 
proval of this distinction as it exists in 
our. cemeteries. With regard to conse- 
eration, I think I can explain the views 
of Nonconformists in a sentence. A great 
Christian teacher in the Primitive Church 
was asked his opinion in a case of con- 
science, as to whether Christian converts 
might eat of meat that had been offered 
to idols. His answer was—‘‘ Certainly 
you may, if you have no scruple about 
the matter yourselves, for,’”? he added, 
‘‘an idol is nothing at all.”’ I do not 
wish to say anything offensive to the 
feelings of hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
if they attach any significance or sacred- 
ness to the act of consecration, I entirely 
respect their feelings; but to us Non- 
conformists consecration ‘‘ is nothing at 
all.” We have not the smallest objection 
to be buried in what is called conse- 
crated ground; for, in fact, the whole 
purpose and design of the Bill of my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Denbighshire is to secure permission for 
us to bury our dead in consecrated ground 
with such forms and rites as are in har- 
mony with our feelings. This insistance 
upon keeping a distinction between 
Churchmen and Dissenters in death be- 
tokens a state of mind which is to me 
absolutely inexplicable. Some time ago 
we had a declaration circulated amongst 
us signed by a considerable number of 
noblemen, gentlemen, and clergymen— 
I observed, indeed, that nearly one-half 
of them were clergymen—in which they 
said in effect that, having given bits of 
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ground for purposes of interment, if they 
had thought it possible that the time 
would ever come when the ground so 
given would be profaned by the foot of 
any Christian minister except one epis- 
copally ordained, or when the air float- 
ing above it would vibrate to the voice 
of prayer and praise from any but sacer- 
dotal lips, they would never have given 
those bits of ground at all. I sometimes 
wonder what such people think of the 
life to come. I suppose they will insist 
upon having a corner of Heaven to 
themselves, free from the intrusion of 
all vulgar Dissenters, railed off, as my 
hon. Friend proposes to do with the 
churehyards, by boundaries of stone or 
iron, where they could sit in solitary 
grandeur, singing their own psalms, 
presided over by their own Archbishops 
and Bishops in lawn sleeves. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Gloucester admits 
that his Bill, even if passed into law, 
would not settle the question. But the 
settlement of the question once for all is 
surely what everybody must desire. 
Does he think it would be wise to try to 
patch up the difficulty by a small mea- 
sure of this sort, leaving the grievance 
complained of practically unredressed, 
and rendering further agitation neces- 
sary for its removal? For this reason, 
if for no other, I would oppose the Bill, 
because it leaves open a question which 
breeds so much irritation and animosity. 

Mr. J.G. HUBBARD said, that some 
hon. Gentlemen opposite professed to be 
the friends of religious liberty, yet they 
seemed to think that religious equality 
ought to be secured only for those who 
were dissentients from the Established 
Church ; but he wished to uphold the 
right of Churchmen to religious liberty. 
AsChurchmen, they hadareligioussystem 
of their own, and they had a right to prac- 
tise their own religion and their owncere- 
monial according to the laws of their own 
Church. The proposal of the hon. and 
learned Member for Denbighshire con- 
flicted with their religious convictions, 
and impaired the security of the reli- 
gious system to which they were at- 
tached. He admitted that this Bill 
would not settle the question; but why 
would it not settle it? Because the 
question was really one of religious 
equality—of the Disestablishment of the 
Church with all its consequences—and 
everybody must know that the Bill 
would not settle that. Still, to what- 
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|ever degree the Bill might operate, it 
(must have the effect of mitigating the 
| difficulty of the present position. He 
‘could not understand, indeed, why the 
|hon. and learned Member for Denbigh- 
'shire should have become so exceed- 
| ingly infuriated against this very harm- 
| less measure, unless it was because he 
| thought it would cut away the position 
which he held in the House ; but he did 
/ not believe it would have that effect, for 
|so long as there was a Church in this 
| free country there would be always some 
|agitation, and he did not regret the 
wholesome exercise of it. The hon. and 
learned Member contended that every 
| parishioner had the right to be buried 
i the churchyard, and with the cere- 
|monial of the religious body to which 
'he belonged. [Mr. Ospornge Moraan : 
'I said he ought to have the right. ] 
| Every parishioner had a right to join 
| in the services of the parish church ;_ but 
if he chose to join any one of the 161 
sects which existed in this country, it 
surely would not be contended that he 
had the right to worship in the parish 
church with the ceremonial of the sece- 
ders he had joined ? If sucha right were 
allowed and exercised, utter confusion 
aud chaos would be the result. He 
maintained that the arguments which 
would disestablish thechurchyards would 
logically disestablish the Church. This 
consequence was denied as improbable, 
and he concurred in that opinion, for 
mankind were not logical; but they, as 
legislators and statesmen, should be 
logical, and not yield to arguments which 
would carry them on to measures which 
they now repudiated. They could not 
separate the church from the churchyard. 
Together they made the portion of 
the parish which had been placed in the 
custody of the clergyman. No doubt it 
belonged to the nation, but it was to the 
nation in its religious character. Church- 
men had great respect for their conse- 
crated buildings and consecrated grounds. 
They looked upon the dead in the 
churchyards as lying there till the Day 
of Resurrection, and they naturally ob- 
jected to throwing open either their 
churches or their churchyards to those 
who disbelieved the Resurrection, and 
who would doin their churchyards what 
was done the other day at Berlin. There, 
not long ago, the body of a Svucialist 
was accompanied to the grave by 10,000 
people, and was interred in a cemetery 
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of the Free Congregation, overthe portals 
of which was the inscription—‘‘ There 
is no hereafter, and no meeting again.” 
He asked that Christians should not be 
exposed to the indignity which they 
would suffer, if all persons, whether be- 
lievers or unbelievers, had unrestrained 
freedom of access to their consecrated 
churchyards. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Clackmannanshire 
(Mr. Adam), who made a kind of politi- 
cal progress last summer in the Northern 
counties of Scotland, whilst informing 
his countrymen of the many enormities 
of the Burial Laws of England, said— 
“Though you may be loth to believe such a 
very shocking thing, it is the case that in Eng- 
lish churchyards burials are refused to those 
not of the same denominations as the Church of 
England.” 
He was surprised that the political con- 
ductor of the Party opposite should give 
such inaccurate information to the highly 
intelligent and educated people of Scot- 
land. He took the opportunity of writ- 
ing to The Scotsman, to explain that the 
English burial law did nothing of the 
kind. The law of England enjoined 
Christian burial to every Christian, what- 
ever his denomination. If any diffi- 
culty was raised on the subject it was 
by the friends of the deceased, for the 
Church, in her charity, asked no ques- 
tions and withheld the Service prepared 
for the burial of departed Christians 
only where the departed had not been 
christened. This erroneous exposition 
of the Burials Law by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Adam) was accompanied 
by his declared adoption, in the name of 
the Liberal Party, of the hon.and learned 
Member for Denbighshire’s (Mr.Osborne 
Morgan’s) Burials Bill—a declaration the 
more ominous when they knew that the 
Bill of the hon. and learned Member 
was admitted to be the first step towards 
the acquirement of religious equality, to 
be evidenced in the Disestablishment of 
the Church of Scotland, and to be fol- 
lowed, when quite prepared, by the Dis- 
establishment of the Church of England. 
Such was the programme, to the overture 
of which, in the Burials Bill, the Liberal 
Party were invited through the lips of 
the Liberal Whip. It might be useful 
to have some sensational rallying cry ; 
but he trusted the great Liberal Party 
might find some nobler, some more pa- 
triotic and generous object for which to 
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tion, to which they owed, in its growth of 
centuries, not only their power and their 
wealth, but their religion and freedom as 
a people. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the City 
of London (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) seemed 
to suppose that the right hon. Member 
for Clackmannanshire (Mr. Adam) made 
a most extraordinary statement when he 
asserted that, according to the present 
Burial Laws of England, a clergyman 
might, and sometimes did, refuse to 
bury persons who considered themselves 
and were supposed to be Christians. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, the right 
hon. Member for Clackmannanshire did 
not speak about what an individual 
could do, but the law. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it ap- 
peared to him that, according to the law, 
an incumbent had the right to refuse 
burial to persons who were unbaptized. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, the words 
used by the right hon. Member for 
Clackmannanshire were that burial could 
be ‘‘refused to those who were not of 
the same denomination as the Church of 
England.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not suppose the right hon. Gentleman 
really wished to dwell upon that mode 
of putting the case. What the right 
hon. Member for Clackmannanshire 
doubtless meant to say was that burial 
could be refused to unbaptized persons. 
Such a statement appeared to him to be 
strictly true, and, no doubt, any Scotch- 
man would be surprised to hear that 
such a law existed in this country. 
Another statement was that ifthe parish 
graveyard was thrown open to Dissenters 
it was a necessary and logical conse- 
quence that the Dissenters would ac- 
quire the same right over the churches. 
This was an argument which the de- 
fenders of the Church ought to be 
wiser than to use, for it might be used 
against the Church hereafter. He 
was himself surprised at the persist- 
ency with which that argument was 
raised, and that it should not be ad- 
mitted, after all, that there was some 
difference between the freedom which 
it was possible to exercise in regard 
to a place of worship and a place 
of sepulchre. The question had been 
debated as if it was not going to 
be settled soon, whereas everyone 
knew that it must be settled very 
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soon, and that that settlement would 
proceed on the lines of what the House 
of Lords had already agreed to, and 
what there was every reason to believe 
the great dignitaries of the Church had 
also agreed to. The question would 
never be satisfactorily settled until a 
clergyman was prevented from refusing 
the right of burial to anyone with such 
services as accorded with the convictions 
which the person had entertained during 
life. Such a settlement would come, if 
not before the next General Election, 
certainly immediately after it. He hoped 
the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk) would consider the course which 
the debate had taken, and withdraw his 
Bill. The hon. Member, he was sure, 
had brought forward this Bill believing 
it would do some good and no harm, 
while it would tend to remove unplea- 
santness in some places, and that, at 
any rate, it was not a foe to the Bill of 
the hon. and learned Member for Den- 
bighshire, which he himself supported ; 
but he (Mr. W. E. Forster) thought 
what had been said on the other side of 
the House would tend to show him that 
such was not the case, and that the pro- 
posal was really in direct opposition to 
some of the fundamental principles of 
the measure his hon. Friend sup- 
ported. The objections to the pre- 
sent law were based on both right and 
feeling. The Dissenters considered that 
they had a right to burial in the church- 
yards, and that that right carried with 
it the right to be buried with their own 
services. As a matter of feeling, Dis- 
seuters thought they ought to be allowed 
to rest alongside of their Church rela- 
tions. To neither of these claims did 
this Bill offer any respect; indeed, 
the hon. Member must be convinced, 
from the arguments by which his Bill 
had been supported from the other side, 
that it was opposed to the principles 
which he himself had at other times ad- 
vocated. As for the cemetery system, 
he regarded it as a disgrace to a people 
who were supposed to desire Christian 
brotherhood, and altogether the situa- 
tion was such,that he had expected some 
statement would be made on behalf of 
the Government, and was disappointed 
that none had been given. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I must 
apologize for having been detained from 
the House by Public Business during 
the early part of the afternoon. 
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however, heard the speeches of the hon. 
Member for Merthyr ‘Tydvil (Mr. 


Richard), and those who followed him, 


and I wish to say a few words on the 
subject under consideration. Ido not 
quite appreciate the humiliation of 
which he spoke. I do not understand 
that those who do not belong to the 
Church of England feel any humiliation 
at their friends being buried in uncon- 
secrated parts of cemeteries; nor, there- 
fore, do I believe that there would not 
be a large majority of Dissenters who 
would not to some extent feel conciliated 
if ground were provided in which they 
could bury their dead with their own 
services. - For my part, however, I 
never pass a cemetery anywhere with- 
out feeling the deepest possible regret at 
seeing that in this Christian country we 
are obliged to have three chapels in 
every public burial-ground. I am not 
ashamed to state that in the House, and 
should not be elsewhere. At the same 
time, the system has worked without 
much difficulty so far, and I believe 
has received a certain amount of general 
acceptance, and will, I presume, con- 
tinue. I do not quite understand, how- 
ever, why there should not be both 
consecrated and unconsecrated ground. 
It seems to be the very height of eccle- 
siastical tyranny to say that, because 
you do not care to have consecrated 
ground for burials, those who do care 
for it should not be allowed to have it. 
And if there is to be consecrated ground 
in the future, as well as ia the past, 
there must, of course, be a distinction be- 
tween the burial-places of those who 
take one view on this point, and those 
who take the opposite. In that light, 
the question is in the broadest possible 
way one of religious freedom. A prac- 
tice has, I believe, been very long in 
force in a very large section of the 
Christian Church—namely, that of con- 
secrating, not the churchyard itself, but 
the graves ; and I have never yet heard 
of any satisfactory reason why this 
should not be done in the churchyards 
of other denominations. Moreover, I 
am not one of those who think that the 
presence of a Bishop is necessary to 
consecration, there being no reason 
why the ceremony should not be con- 
ducted by the parish clergyman, That 
is allowed inthe Church of Rome. All, 


| however, that I want to enforce in con- 
I have, 
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is, that those who say that there is a 
broad distinction between consecrated 
and unconsecrated ground must, in 
order to avoid being guilty of religious 
tyranny, allow us to have consecrated 
ground, the logical result being that all 
cannot be buried in the same piece of 
ground. The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken conveyed to this 
House an incorrect impression of the law 
on the subject of burial in parish church- 
yards, for he stated that there were cer- 
tain classes of persons who differed from 
the Church of England—those who are 
unbaptized, for instance—and who are 
not entitled to burial in a parish church- 
yard. That is not so. The law, as I 
take it, says that every person has a 
right to be buried in the churchyard of 
the parish in which he has died; and 
only when we come to the question of 
the clergyman of the Church of England 
reading the Service of the Church over 
the grave does the law step in. The 
law says that over unbaptized persons, 
excommunicated persons, and those who 
have laid violent hands on themselves, 
the Service of the Church shall not be 
read. [Mr. W. E. Forster: There shall 
be no service.] No service, of course. 
As for the statement that those who 
oppose the Nonconformist demand fear 
that to admit it would be to make way 
for the Disestablishment of the Church, 
I have never heard that fear expressed 
by my hon. Friends; but what I under- 
stand them to say is, that Disestablish- 
ment is the avowed object of the Libera- 
tion Society in agitating the Burials 
Question. Ofcourse, hon. Gentlemenon 
this side are quite entitled to use the ar- 
gument in question without being bound 
to support Disestablishment, should any 
change be made in the Burial Laws. 
If any grievance at all arises from the 
present laws, it is this—and I admit that 
it is a substantial grievance—that there 
is no power of any kind or description 
in anybody to enforce the making of a 
burial-ground where one is needed. In 
making any change you ought not to 
provide simply for the present, but also 
for the future. 
avery large proportion of the church- 
yards scattered up and down England will, 
inthe course of perhapsthe next 10 years, 
be closed, and in all the parishes with 
which they are connected the Bill of 
the hon. and learned Member for Den- 
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have no effect whatever. There is an 
instance of this in Northampton. There, 
all the churchyards are closed; and 
when the people met, as they were 
bound to do, to consider this state of 
affairs, they decided to have no burial 
board, and, therefore, to have no burial 
ground ; and the only satisfaction which 
remains to the people of Northampton 
lies in the fact that there is at that 
place a cemetery which belongs to per- 
sons differing from the Church of Eng- 
land. I think that a state of the law 
which produces such a result ought not 
to be allowed to exist. One outcome 
of it is that the Church of England has 
provided of its own free gift, from time 
to time, and especially during the last 
100 years, burial-grounds all over the 
country, or at least in a great number 
of parishes, thus supplying a want 
which the law of England of itself did 
not supply. Hon. Members opposite 
have often alluded to the law of Scot- 
land as entirely in their favour, and asa 
reason why we should make a change in 
the present case; but if the law of Eng- 
land were the same I should be perfectly 
content. But that is not the case. In 
Scotland the burial-grounds are the 
property of heritors, and, oftener than 
not, they are away from the church in- 
stead of being near it. How do the 
hon. and learned Member for Denbigh- 
shire and his Friends propose to pro- 
ceed? They pass over the real griev- 
ance which I have pointed out, and 
proceed in a totally different way. Some 
time ago they were bound, like every- 
body else, to pay church rates; but 
these were abolished, even as concerned 
churchyards. At that time they said— 
‘‘No, we don’t want the churchyards, 
and we won’t pay the rates for them.” 
But the moment the latter part of their 
declaration is acceded to they come to 
this House and say that now they have 
got rid of the burden of paying rates 
they must have their rights in the 
churchyards again. That is, I think, 
proceeding on a wrong principle. I find 
fault equally with all the Bills which 
have been brought before the House on 
this question, for not one of them pro- 
poses to provide a burial-place in every 
part of England. They all, in fact, 
come to this—‘‘ Here is an apple. So 
long as there is any apple left we will 
eat it; but we make no provision for any 
other apple for the persons coming after 
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us.” The first principle that ought to 
be dealt with in this matter is that any 
law amending the law of burial should 
enact that there should be burial-places in 
every part of England, not necessarily, 
however, in every parish. No one of 
the half-dozen Bills before the House 
touched that point, and for that reason 
I deem them all unsatisfactory. The 
Bill presented by the Government pro- 
ceeded in that direction, for it provided 
that there should be a burial-ground 

rovided convenient for every person to 

e buried in. You would find that, 
starting from this point, you could make 
very much better provision for the in- 
termediate stage during which the ex- 
isting churchyards could be used without 
injuring the consciences of those who 
are at present interested in them. See 
for one moment what the result of any 
of the Bills which we have before us 
would be! If one of them were passed, 
its effect would be to allow any religious 
body but the Church of England to 
have burial-grounds where its own re- 
ligious services might be exclusively 
used, while the Church alone would not 
be allowed to provide at her own ex- 
pense a burial-ground exclusively for 
the use of her own people. That, I think, 
would be a grievance, and I cannot 
think that my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Denbighshire would 
press his demand to that point. Let every 
person, I say, be buried with the ser- 
vices which he or his friends like. That 
would not, however, be the case if the 
law said that the Church of England, as 
the Established Church of the country, 
were bound to provide burial-grounds, 
both consecrated and unconsecrated, for 
everybody. Surely, in altering the law 
we ought to consider, as far as possible, 
the conscientious scruples of Churchmen 
as well as of Dissenters; and though 
you may think them foolish you are 
not entitled to deny the fact that those 
conscientious scruples exist. Therefore, 
we ought to be as tender as possible 
in trying to get rid of what they con- 
sider a grievance, instead of doing it as 
roughly as we can. For the sake of 
argument, I am not denying the Non- 
conformist grievance ; but I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the House could not 
inflict a greater blow at the conscien- 
tious scruples of the Laity as well as 
Clergy of the Church than by carrying 
the Bill of the hon. and learned Member 


Mr, Assheton Cross 
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for Denbighshire. Then, what are we to 
do with the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk)? It certainly does 
not meet my view. The really important 
provision to which I have just alluded as 
being desirable was embodied in the Go- 
vernment measure brought forward some 
time ago; and I cannot. help thinking 
that when it is made the groundwork of 
legislation, as I hope it will be, there 
will not be so much difficulty in making 
provision for the intermediate stage— 
which will be practically the only diffi- 
eulty—in the work of giving a burial- 
ground to every part of the country. 
This Bill does not do that. It is entirely 
permissive, and I am rather surprised 
that it should have been treated so 
seriously by hon. Members opposite. I 
do not myself believe that it carries the 
law the least bit further than it is at 
the present moment. I know several 
parishes myself, and I have a very 
strong impression that there are many 
more, which, without the assistance of 
this Bill, have given for Nonconformist 
burials considerable portions of land 
attached to the churchyards. If, how- 
ever, the Bill did not do very much 
good, what harm could it do? I cannot 
understand the objection to that kind 
of permissive legislation, when not the 
slightest harm can be alleged against it. 
If asked my opinion of the Bill, there 
are certain things in it which I do not 
like. I should not like to see those little 
bits cut off from the churchyards; but I 
cannot conceive any reason why people 
who do like them should not be allowed 
to have them. I shall give my vote for 
the Bill, for the simple reason that it is 
a permissive Bill, which enables persons 
to do what there is not the slightest 
harm in doing. It will show a feeling 
I cannot understand, if hon. Gentlemen 
vote against a measure which would, at 
least, alleviate their grievances. I hope 
that when a measure is brought forward 
to settle the whole question it will lay 
down the principle that there should be 
burial-grounds in England where all 
persons should have a right to be buried 
with their own religious services. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN 
said, he not only disliked little strips of 
unconsecrated ground attached to their 
old churchyards and permissive Bills, 
but also those little nibbling attempts to 
deal with a great question, which every- 
body knew must shortly be settled in 
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another manner. But there was another 
thing he also disliked, and that was a 
strong Ministry which admitted that there 
was a grievance and yet would vote for 
a Bill which they acknowledged did not 
deal with it, and would not bring in a 
Bill to deal with it themselves. On both 
sides of the House there was too great 
a disposition to look on this matter in a 
Party light. The right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down devoted the 
greater part of his speech to attacking a 
measure which was not before the House; 
and then, with respect to the Bill they 
were discussing, said that he did not 
think it would do any good, but would 
vote for it because he thought it would 
not do any harm. To such legislation 
he (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) objected. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Hubbard) 
claimed liberty for the Church of Eng- 
land; but the Church of England did 
not require liberty, for she claimed au- 
thority, and her demands for liberty 
were quite of another character from 
those of denominations which protested 
against and existed in spite of her au- 
thority. The true wisdom of the Church 
of England was not to exclude Noncon- 
formists, but to open her arms to receive 
them. With Infidelity on one side, and 
the Church of Rome on the other, the 
real policy and the safety of the Church 
of England was to encourage, and not 
to check, that feeling which led Non- 
conformists to wish their dead to be laid 
in the old churchyards, and to smooth 
away rather than to perpetuate the points 
of difference between Nonconformists 
and Churchmen. He strongly opposed 
this Bill. 

Mr. MARTEN said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sand- 
wich (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) ob- 
jected to permissive Bills; but the Act 
of 1867 was permissive. The right hon. 
Gentleman also regretted that a strong 
Government like Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not bring in a comprehensive 
measure to deal with the question. The 
answer to that was that Her Majesty’s 
Government had brought forward such 
a measure, and if it had failed in the 
House of Lords, the attempt was an 
honest one, and the failure was through 
no fault of theirs. 
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to afford relief in rural parishes; but 
after this debate, it must be evident that 
the Bill would not give that satisfaction 
he had expected. He was entirely in 
the hands of the House. He would ask 
leave to withdraw the Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, there was an 
Amendment before the House, and the 
Motion could not be withdrawn unless 
the Amendment were first withdrawn. 

Mr. ERNEST NOEL said, he was 
quite prepared to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. [‘‘No, no!” } 

Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 129; Noes 
160: Majority 31.—(Div. List, No. 29.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


MOTIONS. 


—a Qo 


HALL-MARKING (GOLD AND SILVER). 


Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into 
the operation of the Acts relating to the Hall- 
Marking of Gold and Silver manufactures.’’— 
(Sir Henry Jackson.) 

And, on March 5, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Bares, Colonel Buacksurne, Mr. 
CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN, Mr. Courtney, Mr. 
Orr Ewrne, Mr. Fresnrietp, Mr. Goscuen, 
Mr. Hamonp, Mr. Hanxey, Sir Joseru 
M'Kenna, Sir ANprew Lusk, Mr. Munvz, Sir 
Parrick O’Brien, Mr. Onstow, Mr. Puteston, 
Sir Cuartes Russert, Mr. Tatsot, Mr. Torr, 
Mr. Wuirwett, and Sir Henry Jackson :— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum. 


MEDICAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT (NO. 2) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Artuur Mutts, Bill to 
amend the Medical Act, 1858, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Artuur Miiuis, Mr. Cui- 
pers, and Mr. Go.tpney. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 86.] 


WATCH-CASES (HALL-MARKING) BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Law relating to the Hall- 
Marking of Watch-Cases. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. Eaton, 
Sir Anprew Lvsk, and Mr. Torr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 87.] 





Mr. MONK regretted that his hon. 
Friends around him had unanimously ! 
condemned the Bill. It was intended | 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 27th February, 1879. 


~~ 


MINUTES. ]—Sesstona, Commirrers—Stand- 
ing Orders Committee on Private Bills, Com- 
mittee of Selection on Opposed Private Bills, 
Office of the Clerk of the Parliaments and 
Office of the Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod, appointed and nominated. 


THE PLAGUE IN RUSSIA—SANITARY 
PRECAUTIONS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON, in 
asking a Question of his noble Friend 
the Lord President, of which he had 
given him private Notice, said, that at 
the commencement of the Session he had, 
as their Lordships would remember, put 
a Question to his noble Friend with re- 
spect to the plague in Russia, and re- 
ceived a reply stating what precautions 
had been adopted by the Government on 
the subject. That morning he had read 
a startling announcement in the papers, 
to the effect that the plague was no 
longer confined to the south-eastern dis- 
tricts of Russia, but, by a sudden bound, 
had made its way to St. Petersburg, 
and that 48 persons who were supposed 
to have been in contact with a person 
seized by it had been interned. It would 
be wrong to say anything on the subject 
which would have a tendency to create 
any agitation in the public mind; but the 
matter was one of a very serious charac- 
ter. The plague was of a deadly descrip- 
tion, and there was a great difference 
between its existence in the province of 
Astrachan and its making its appearance 
in a capital, which one might say was 
within a few hours’ journey of this coun- 
try. He was concerned to read in the 
papers to-day that in a debate which 
tuok place upon this question in a learned 
Society yesterday—the Epidemiological 
Society—in the course of which a great 
deal of valuable information was given, 
and in which certainly nothing was said 
which could create a panic, a gentleman 
connected with a Government Depart- 
ment seemed to attach so little import- 
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ance to the absence or presence of the 
disease in England that, speaking upon | 
this subject, he went so far as to express | 
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a hope that the Government would keep 
themselves clear of all the nonsense of 
quarantine. He fully admitted that it 
was quite competent for a medical gen- 
tleman to express any opinion he pleased 
on such a subject; but he ventured to 
think that anyone connected with a Go- 
vernment Department was bound to ob- 
serve great caution, and to use the most 
guarded language in dealing with such 
a subject. No doubt, his object was to 
discountenance anything like a panic; 
but, at the same time, he was bound to 
attach due importance to it. He (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) now repeated what 
he had said upon a former occasion—that 
he trusted that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would take every precaution that 
lay in their power. He was sure, from 
what his noble Friend had said, that he 
considered it his duty to adopt every 
possible precaution. In the discussion 
which took place last night among the 
medical authorities at the learned Society 
to which he had referred, it was pointed 
out that our sanitary code was an excel- 
lent one, but that it had not as yet been 
brought into practical operation. Of 
course, it was for his noble Friend to 
consider whether it was possible to do 
so. If this newspaper report was true, 
the danger was very close at hand. 
Upon one point all authorities seemed 
to be agreed, and that was that distress, 
poverty, and want of food were condi- 
tions that were very favourable to the 
existence of the plague; and, unfortu- 
nately, these conditions existed at the 
present time to a higher degree than 
had- been experienced for a very long 
time. He was sure that while his noble 
Friend would not give any undue im- 
portance to any rumours on the subject 
he would regard the subject as one de- 
serving the attention of the Government; 
and therefore he hoped he would take 
every precaution that seemed desirable 
to prevent the introduction of the plague 
into this country. 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON, in reply, said, that no official 
confirmation of the report which had ap- 
peared in the newspapers of the appear- 
ance of the plague at St. Petersburg 
had been received by Her Majesty’s 
Government—in fact, he had received 
no information on the subject beyond 
what his noble Friend possessed. As 
to the speech to which his noble Friend 
had more particularly called attention, 
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as having been made by a gentleman 
connected with a Government Depart- 
ment at a meeting of the Epidemological 
Society, he hoped he should not be re- 
garded as wanting in courtesy if he 
declined to endorse all the opinions of 
that gentleman—supposing him to have 
been correctly reported. From the 
statement of his noble Friend, that 
gentleman was reported, in the first 
place, to have said that he would not 
object to one or two cases of plague 
occurring here in order that they might 
be scientifically considered. If he had 
been correctly reported then, in his (the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon’s) humble 
opinion, he had much better not have 
said it—at any rate, he thought he would 
not find many persons to agree with him. 
His next statement was, that he hoped 
the Government would keep clear of the 
nonsense of quarantine. To that he 
could only say that quarantine in certain 
cases was part of the law of this country; 
and so long as it remained so, and he 
continued to fill the office of President 
of the Privy Council, he would see that 
the provisions of the law with respect to 
quarantine were effectually carried out. 
Scarcely a day passed without the subject 
of the plague coming before him in some 
way or other; and he could assure his 
noble Friend that the Government had 
been adopting, and would continue to 
adopt, all due precautions. He was in 
constant communication with the officers 
of Customs, and he was of opinion 
that the powers already possessed by 
the Privy Council were sufficiently 
strong. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
DESPATCHES.—QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE asked, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government had received 
any further information from South 
Africa ? 

Eart CADOGAN, in reply, said, that 
the Government had received no de- 
spatches from the seat of war by the 
lsiatic, the steamer which arrived on 
Wednesday night; but that she did bring 
Government despatches from the Cape. 
It must be remembered that the Asiatic 
left the Cape only two days after the 
steamer which brought the first news of 
the disaster, and had been 27 days on her 
voyage to this country. Another steamer 
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left on the 4th instant, and the substance 
of her despatches was forwarded by tele- 
gram from Madeira on Saturday last, the 
vessel itself might be expected to arrive 
this evening. Another steamer left the 
Cape on the 11th, and the Government 
hoped to receive telegrams forwarded 
by her from Madeira on Saturday 
next. 


FAIRS AND MARKETS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount MIDLETON asked the 
Lord President of the Council, Whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce, during the 
present Session, a Bill for the better 
management of Fairs and Markets in 
Ireland? The noble Viscount said, that 
of late years there had been a consider- 
able increase in the practice of holding 
fairs and markets in small towns in the 
South and West of Ireland. Those 
fairs at present created a great deal of 
inconvenience; and if they were pro- 
perly regulated, it would involve a cer- 
tain expense in making proper provision 
for their management. The result of 
the want of proper accommodation was, 
that the fairs and markets were held in 
the high roads or the main streets of the 
small towns, and that practice caused 
great inconvenience to the community in 
general. Some attempts had been made 
in both Houses of Parliament to legislate 
upon the subject, but nothing had been 
done. He hoped that some attempt would 
be made this year to deal with this ques- 
tion, which was of more importance 
than their Lordships might, perhaps, 
think. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he could corroborate 
the statement of his noble Friend, that 
attempts had been made in both Houses 
of Parliament to deal with this subject. 
In the year 1854, in the year 1857, in 
the year 1861, in the year 1862, and in 
the year 1867, Bills were introduced 
either into this or the other House of 
Parliament for the purpose of dealing 
with that question; and the Bill of 1857, 
and that of 1861, went before a Select 
Committee. Moreover, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland appointed a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the subject in 1852, 
and that Commission made its Report 
in 1854. The only successful attempt 
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to deal with the subject was by a very 
small Bill, which became law in 1868, 
enabling the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to alter the legal times and days for the 
holding of fairs and markets. The diffi- 
culties in legislating on this subject 
were great, owing to the private inte- 
rests which were affected by it, and that 
was, no doubt, the reason why, up to 
the present time, there had been no 
legislation upon it. With the amount 
of Business that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had in hand, it was not intended 
—at all events, at present--to bring in 
a measure in either House of Parlia- 
ment for dealing with this subject. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Standing Orders Committee appointed: The 
Lords following, with the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, were named of the Committee: 


D. Somerset. V. Eversley. 

Ld. Chamberlain. V. Halifax. 

M. Winchester. L. Camoys. 

M. Lansdowne. L. Saye and Sele. 


M. Bath. L. Balfour of Burley. 
E. Devon. L. Colville of Culross. 
E. Airlie. L. Boyle. 

E. Carnarvon. L. Monson. 

E. Cadogan. L. Ponsonby. 

E. Belmore. . L. Digby. 

E.. Chichester. L. Colchester. 

E. Powis. L. Silchester. 

E. Verulam. L. De Tabley. 

E. Morley. L. Skelmersdale. 

E. Stradbroke. L. Belper. 

E. Amherst. L. Ebury. 

E. Sydney. L. Egerton. 

V. Hawarden. L. Hartismere. 

V. Hutchinson. L. Penrhyn. 

V. Hardinge. L. Wolverton. 


All petitions relating to Standing Orders 
which shall be presented during the present 
Session referred to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee, unless otherwise ordered. 


OPPOSED PRIVATE BILLS. 


The Lords following; viz., 
M. Lansdowne. L. Boyle. 
L. ColvilleofCulross. L. Skelmersdale. 


were appointed, with the Chairman of Commit- 
tees, a Committee to select and propose to the 
House the names of the five Lords to form a 
Select Committee ‘for the consideration of each 
opposed Private Bill. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIA- 
MENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN 
USHER OF THE BLACK ROD. 


Select Committee appointed: The Lords fol- 
lowing were named of the Committee : 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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Ld. Chancellor. E. Bradford. 
Ld. President. E. Granville. 
Ld. Privy Seal. E. Kimberley. 
D. Saint Albans. E. Sydney. 

Ld. Chamberlain. E. Redesdale. 
M. Lansdowne. V. Hawarden. 
M. Salisbury. V. Hardinge. 
M. Bath. V. Eversley. 
Ld. Steward. L. Colville of Culross. 
E. Devon. L. Ponsonby. 

E. Doncaster. L. Colchester. 
E. Tankerville. L. Skelmersdale. 
E. Carnarvon. L. Aveland. 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 27th February, 1879. 





MINUTES.] — New Memeer Sworn — Sir 
David Wedderburn, baronet, for Haddington 
District of Burghs. 

Suppiy—considered in Committee-—£2,750,000, 
Exchequer Bonds; £1,500,000, War in South 
Africa (Vote of Credit). 

Private Britt (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Manchester Corporation Water *. 

Pustic Brtts—Ordered—Army Discipline and 
Regulation. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Summary Jurisdiction [69]. 

Committee — Report — Assizes [83]; Habitual 
Drunkards * [47]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—or hor 
FRENCH LAW OF BANKRUPTCY—THE 

BANKRUPTCY BILI .—QUESTION. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, before further pro- 
gress is made with the Bankruptcy Bill, 
the Government will obtain and lay be- 
fore Parliament a statement of the 
French Law of Bankruptcy, and the 
way in which it is administered in that 
country ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I have 
consulted the Lord Chancellor upon this 
subject, and I find that it will be impos- 
sible to delay the progress of the Go- 
vernment Bankruptcy Bill in its early 
stages whilst the information asked for 
is being obtained ; but if the hon. and 
learned Baronet will move for it, I will 
do my best to obtain such information 
as he wants. 
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ARMY—MILITIA FINES.—QUESTION. 


Coronet NAGHTEN asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, When it is his 
intention to carry out his promise of last 
Session that the fines for drunkenness 
stopped from militiamen should be cre- 
dited to the stock purse or contingent 
fund of all militia regiments ? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that the Financial Secretary had had his 
attention directed to the subject, and 
before the next training he would issue 
an Order for appropriating the fines in 
the manner promised last Session. 


TURKEY—LOANS.—QUESTION. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If Her 
Majesty’s Government have yet decided 
whether, by appointing Commissioners 
to receive certain revenues or otherwise, 
they propose to do anything to assist 
the Turkish Government to raise new 
loans; and, if so, whether anything has 
been arranged regarding the precedence 
of Russian and Roumanian claims for 
war indemnity, so as to avoid future 
complications on that score ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: The question is one upon which 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
French Government have been consult- 
ing, and it is still under consideration. 


CRIMINAL LAW (SCOTLAND)—CASE OF 
MR. BARR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
called to the case of Mr. Barr, a respect- 
able farmer occupying 150 acres in 
Renfrewshire, who on Wednesday 19th 
February last was sentenced by Sheriff 
Cowan at Paisley to fourteen days’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour, without 
option of a fine, for killing a rabbit on 
land immediately adjoining his own 
farm; whether he will remit the sen- 
tence ; and, whether it is proposed in 
the new Criminal Code to modify the 
Law so as to prevent the infliction of 
such sentences ? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Wart- 
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travention of the Night Poaching Act, 
and pleaded “guilty.” No option was, 
therefore, left to the Sheriff Substitute 
except to pronounce sentence of incarce- 
ration, with hard labour. I may state, 
however, that the Home Secretary, hav- 
ing considered the whole facts of the 
case, has directed that Mr. Barr should 
be liberated. I do not know whether it 
is intended in the new Criminal Code to 
make any alteration in the punishment 
for such offences ; but I may remind the 
hon. Member that it is not proposed to 
extend the provisions of that Code to 
Scotland. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE DESPATCHES. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
with reference to the Despatch from Sir 
Bartle Frere, dated Dec. 10th (II. p. 
182), in which he says— 


‘*T can add little to what has been already 
said in previous Despatches on the subject of 
the Military necessity for the reinforcements 
asked for; but I would venture to add a few 
remarks on the observations in your Despatch, 
that ‘all the information that has hitherto 
reached Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
spect to the position of affairs in Zululand ap- 
pears to them to justify a confident hope that, 
by the exercise of prudence, and by meeting 
the Zulus in a spirit of forbearance and reason- 
able compromise, it will be possible to avert the 
very serious evil of a war with Cetywayo.’ I 
am, of course, not aware what information may 
have reached Her Majesty’s Government on 
this subject other than what has passed through 
me. But I confess that, looking back at the 
information I have had the honour to submit to 
Her Majesty’s Government for the past 12 
months, [ can find little ground for any such 
hope of avoiding a war with Cetywayo ;”” 
whether he received this Despatch on 
Jan. 15th; whether he gave any other 
answer to this Despatch than what is 
contained in his Despatch of Jan. 28rd— 
“Tt has, of course, been impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Government as yet to examine the 
whole of the case as it is now placed before 
them ;” 
and, whether he will lay upon the Table 
“the general means of information” 
which outweighed the ‘‘ official commu- 
nications’’ before the latter had been 
examined by Her Majesty’s Govern- 





son): he circumstances of the case are 
not quite as they appear in the terms of 
the Question. Mr. Barr was charged 
before the Sheriff Substitute with a con- | 





ment ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
The despatch from Sir Bartle Frere, 
dated December 10, was received by me 
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on the date stated in the Papers that 
have been laid before the House; I 
think it was the 15th of January. It 
was answered, with other despatches 
from Sir Bartle Frere, gererally, in my 
despatch of January 23, and in that 
whole despatch, not in the particular 
portion of a sentence quoted by the 
noble Lord in his Question. I do not 
quite understand the last portion of the 
Question ; but I gather, from the words 
which he appears to quote in it, that it 
has reference to my despatch of Octo- 
ber17. That despatch, of course, refers 
to the means of information which were 
in the possession of the Government at 
that date, and not to despatches since 
received. So far as I know, everything 
that can be laid before the House in 
connection with that subject is already 
in the hands of hon. Members. 


CRIMINAL LAW PUNISHMENT — AD- 
MISSION OF THE PRESS.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is true, as recently stated in 
the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’’ that he has 
ordered the exclusion of the representa- 
tives of the Press from witnessing the 
flogging of criminals; and, if so, if he 
will state to the House what other pro- 
vision he has made for ensuring to the 
public the advantage of whatever deter- 
ring character there may be in such 
punishments ? 

Mr. PAGET said, that perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would, at the 
same time, answer the following Ques- 
tion :—If his attention has been drawn 
to statements which appeared in the 
evening papers of the 25th instant, pro- 
fessing to give minute details of the 
execution of Peace; and, whether it is 
possible for him to prevent the attend- 
ance of reporters at executions, and thus 
to prevent the publication of details of 
a revolting character ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: My at- 
tention has been called to the state- 
ments which appeared in the evening 
papers of the 25th instant, professing 
to give minute details of the execution 
of the unfortunate man Peace; and, 
having seen those statements, I am at 
a loss to see what public abvantage 
would be gained by the admission of 
reporters to witness the flogging of 
criminals. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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course to follow is to see that all such 
punishments are executed in the pre- 
sence of certain official and responsible 
persons not connected with the gaol in 
order to see that they are properly 
applied. With this safeguard I think 
the public may rest content. As to the 
latter part of the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire’s Question— which has 
reference to preventing the attendance 
of reporters at executions—I may say 
that the Sheriff has by statute the con- 
duct of all those matters in the case of 
executions, and I have no power to in- 
terfere with his discretion. 


ARMY—MILITIA TRAINING. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount EMLYN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If it is true that 
the Militia Regiments in the United 
Kingdom are to be called out this year 
for twenty days’ training instead of for 
the usual period of twenty-seven days ; 
if so, what isthe reason of this change ; 
and, whether it is intended that the 
arrangement should be permanent, or 
merely for this year ? 

CotoneL STANLEY : Sir, it is true 
that the Militia of the United Kingdom 
are to be called out for 20 days’ training 
this year instead of 27, the usual time, 
and that it is also intended to curtail the 
period for Yeomanry training. I can 
hardly, within the limits of an answer, 
give details of the reason for the altera- 
tion; but I hope an opportunity will 
soon offer for the statement of my rea- 
sons for the curtailment. 


ARMY (INDIA)—PAYMENT OF TRAVEL- 
LING EXPENSES—THE 3xp HUSSARS. 


QUESTION. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If he will 
explain wiy the Indian Government 
allowed the claim for travelling expenses 
in England of the Paymaster of the 3rd 
Hussars in December 1872, and again 





in October 1878, and how this fact is in 
accordance with the invariable rule of 
the Indian Government to disallow the 
travelling expenses in England of an 
officer ordered home from India on sick 
leave; and, does the order of the Indian 
Government of November 1878 apply to 
the Paymaster of the 3rd Hussars, who 


I take it that the proper | was directed to proceed to England to 
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appear before a Medical Board by an | Affairs, Whether any communication 


order of the Indian Government dated 
4th April 1878 ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The claim for 
travelling expenses in England of the 
Paymaster of the 3rd Hussars at the 
dates named has not been made to, nor 
paid by, the India Office. The action 
of the Government of India in Novem- 
ber, 1878, had no retrospective effect, 
but only that of putting an end to the 
submission of inadmissible claims for 
the future. 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION—LEGISLA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES RUSSELL asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is his intention to 
introduce a Bill, during the present 
Session, to give effect to the recommen- 
dations of the Select Committee on Police 
Superannuation, of April 1877? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he should like to take that oppor- 
tunity of paying his tribute to the Com- 
mittee for their labours in this matter, 
and for the admirable Report which 
they had drawn up. He thought that 
they had come to a right conclusion 
that the amalgamation of the Forces for 
the purpose of a superannuation fund 
would not meet the justice of the case ; 
and therefore he was inclined to view 
the latter part of the Report with favour. 
He could not promise, however, to intro- 
duce, at an early period of the Session, 
a measure on the subject. 


CUSTOMS BILL OF ENTRY—THE COM- 
MISSION ON OFFICIAL STATISTICS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether a Report has 
been received from the Commission on 
Official Statistics with reference to the 
Customs Bill of Entry; andif there will 
be any objection to lay such Report 
upon the Table of the House? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, there would be no ob- 
jection to lay upon the Table that part 
of the Report relating to the Customs 
Bill of Entry. 


ENGLAND AND PORTUGAL—THE COM- 
MERCIAL RELATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT asked the 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign | 


has been received relating to the un- 
satisfactory state of commercial rela- 
tions between England and Portugal, 
such as is referred to in Mr. Morier’s 
Despatch of May 15th 1878, at page 1, 
of Return No. 21 (Commercial), 1878, 
on the Portuguese Tariff; and, if so, 
whether he could present the same in 
time to admit of its being considered 
by Members before discussion of a Mo- 
tion relating to the Wine Duties that 
stands in my name for 18th March ? 

Mr. BOURKE: It appears that in 
May last Mr. Morier, Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Lisbon, stated that he would 
take an early opportunity of calling Lord 
Salisbury’s attention to the unsatisfac- 
tory state of the commercial relations of 
the two countries; but it does not appear 
that any despatch has yet been received 
from Mr. Morier such as is referred to in 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman. 


THE PLAGUE IN RUSSIA—SANITARY 
PRECAUTIONS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether, as the 
navigation from the northern ports will 
be shortly opened, the Government con- 
template imposing any restrictions upon 
the importation of hides and skins and 
any other animal products from Russia? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
Baltic will not be open before April. The 
Government have not thought it neces- 
sary at present to take any special pre- 
cautions affecting the trade from Russia; 
but they have full powers under the 
Quarantine Act to do whatever may be 
found expedient for the protection of 
this country against plague, and will be 
prepared to exercise those powers should 
there be any danger of the disease ap- 
proaching our shores. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR—THE 
DESPATCHES.—QUESTION. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, When 
the further Papers relating to the Zulu 
War, which the Government appear to 
consider essential to the discussion of the 
causes of that War, will be in the hands 
of Members ? 

Stir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 





am informed that further Papers will 
be published the day after to-morrow, 
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or certainly by Monday. I am sorry to 
say that these Papers will not include 
despatches entering into details of the 
military disaster, which I had hoped to 
receive before this date. They have not 
yet reached us. 
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POOR LAW (IRELAND)—REMOVAL OF 
IRISH PAUPERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If it is true that the Clerkenwell Board 
of Guardians have passed a resolution 
directing the removal to Ireland of ‘all 
removable Irish poor ? ”’ 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman will grant me per- 
mission to answer the Question. I have 
made inquiries of the Guardians of the 
Holborn Union, in which Clerken- 
well is situate, and I find it is true 
that they have passed a resolution 
respecting certain paupers—four men 
and two women—who are to be removed 
to Ireland. They appear to be the only 
paupers who are to be removed; and I 
am told that in each case the paupers 
have expressed their willingness to go 
to Ireland, not only to the Board, but 
before the magistrate before whom the 
order for removal was signed. It was 
in consequence of the application of 
some of these Irish paupers that the 
Board has taken the resolution in ques- 
tion. 


THE TREATY OF BERLIN—RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY IN BULGARIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that the proposed 
Constitution for Bulgaria, while pro- 
fessing to grant ‘liberty of conscience 
and worship” to the various denomina- 
tions not belonging to the Established 
Russo-Bulgarian Church, adds that such 
liberty must be always subject to the 
‘‘Laws” which may be passed from 
time to time by the Legislative As- 
sembly; and, whether any guarantee 
has been obtained against the eventual 
passing of ‘‘ Laws” in regard to non- 
established worships calculated to render 
liberty of conscience more and more 
purely nominal ? 

Mr. BOURKE: The proposed Con- 
stitution of Bulgaria has not yet been 
received from Her Majesty’s Consul in 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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Bulgaria, and we have, therefore, no 
official knowledge of its provisions. I 
would remind the hon. Gentleman that 
Article 5 of the Treaty of Berlin lays 
down as the basis of the public law of 
Bulgaria that difference of religion shall 
not exclude any persons from the enjoy- 
ment of civil rights, and that freedom of 
all forms of worship is assured both to 
persons belonging to Bulgaria as well as 
to foreigners. 


ARMY — THE 24Ts REGIMENT — AP- 
POINTMENT OF OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Masor O’GORMAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is his 
intention to re-consider his resolution of 
sending six officers of the Guards and 
only three of the Line to act as officers 
of the 24th Regiment on the embarca- 
tion of a draft of that Corps for service 
at South Africa; and, whether the dis- 
proportion between the numbers of the 
officers of the Line and those of the 
Guards is not such as to entitle the 
former to a majority in selection for the 
above duty? In reference to reports 
that I have served in the 24th Regiment, 
I beg leave to say, Sir, first, that I did 
not serve in the 24th Regiment; second, 
that I have no relatives in the 24th 
Regiment; third, that I am not ac- 
quainted with any officer of the 24th 
Regiment, and that I never met the 
24th Regiment in quarters or else- 
where. 

Coronet STANLEY: It is unneces- 
sary for the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
to disclaim being actuated by private 
motives in putting this Question, the 
matter to which it relates being of con- 
siderable public interest. As regards 
the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, I have to state that there is 
no intention to re-consider the arrange- 
ments made for sending out six officers 
of the Guards with this large draft of 
the 24th Regiment. I am not prepared 
to admit that the question of sending 
these officers for such duty is altogether 





a matter of proportion. But if it were 
so, the fact that there is a large num- 
ber of officers of the Line serving on 
| special duty with the Forces in South 
| Africa would confirm me in a desire to 
'make no change in the arrangements 
' already made. 
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[RELAND—CORK AND MACROOM RAIL- 
WAY—ACTION AGAINST DIRECTORS. 
QUESTION, 


Masor O’GORMAN asked Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been attracted to the fact 
that the defendants in the case of the 
Cork and Macroom Railway accident, 
that is to say, the directors of that Rail- 
way, did about the 25th November last 
upply to the Court of Queen’s Bench 
for an order to bring up tne Inquisition 
(which had resulted in a verdict amount- 
ing to manslaughter against the defend- 
ants) to be quashed; whether a condi- 
tional order had on that occasion been 
granted; whether that order has since 
been made absolute; and, whether he had 
taken steps to show cause against this 
conditional order being made absolute ; 
and, if not, whether it is his intention to 
interfere so as, in the interest of the 
public, to prevent the verdict of the jury 
being quashed ? 

[No Answer was returned to the 
Question. | 


SUPPLY--SUPPLEMENTARY VOTE OF 
CREDIT — THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES 
IN IRELAND.—QUESTION. 


Mason NOLAN asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether, in the Sup- 
plementary Vote of Credit, the item of 
£33,000 includes any Votes for sta- 
tionery for the Queen’s Colleges in 
Ireland ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
No, Sir; it does not. 


ARMY—THE TRANSPORT SERVICE. 
QUESTION. 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
in view of the disbandment of the Na- 
tive troops in South Africa, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have considered the 
propriety of employing Coolie or 
Chinese levies under British officers for 
the purpose either of Military or Trans- 
port Service ? 

Cotone, STANLEY, in reply, said, 
the subject had been brought to his 
notice, especially with reference to the 
selection of Coolies or Chinese for 
transport service; but although he was 
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making inquiries, he was not yet in pos- 
session of sufficient information to jus- 
tify him in coming to any positive con- 
clusion. 


ARMY—SERGEANT INSTRUCTORS OF 
VOLUNTEERS.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL BARNE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the Ser- 
geant Instructors of Volunteers ap- 
pointed Sergeant Majors under Article 
204 of Volunteer Regulations, 1863, 
and previous to the issue of the Volun- 
teer Regulations of 1878, would when 
they retired be entitled to the pension as 
laid down for a Sergeant Major in the 
Royal Warrant dated the 6th of Sep- 
tember i876, and amended the 9th of 
July 1877? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
he was not prepared to give any positive 
answer at present to the hon. and gal- 
lant Member’s Question, and hoped he 
would repeat it on a future occasion. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
THE REINFORCEMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Se 
cretary of State for War, If he would 
state to the House the names of the 
Regiments and drafts and the strength 
of each with the number of horses, and 
of big and Gatling guns already em- 
barked or under orders immediately to 
embark for South Africa ? 

Coronet STANLEY: I am afraid 
that I should unduly take up the time 
of the House if I gave these details. I 
may say that the total strength of the 
forces and drafts will be between 8,000 
and 9,000 men, 1,800 horses, and about 
225 waggons, six 9-pounder, eight 7- 
pounder guns, and four Gatlings. In a 
few days hence I shall be able to lay the 
embarkation Returns, which will give 
all the details required, on the Table of 
the House. 


SUPPLY—THE SUPPLEMENTARY ESTI- 
MATES, 18783—THE KAFFIR WAR. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. WHITWELL asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
£400,000 named in his answer to a 
Question on the 9th August last as in- 
cluded in the Supplementary Estimate, 
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and which he stated to be sufficient for 
the Kaffir War, was found to be suffi- 
cient, or whether any additional ex- 
penses arising for that War have to be 
covered by the proposed Supplementary 
Vote of £1,500,000 ; and, as the Appro- 
priation Accounts for the Army Ex- 
penses have not been circulated, what 
have been the War Expenses in South 
Africa during the three years past and 
the current year up to the 3lst March 
next, inclusive of the proposed Supple- 
mentary Vote of £1,500,000? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: The statement which I made 
in August had reference to two distinct 
matters. They were the expenses in- 
curred in the Kaffir War, or what we 
may call the ‘‘ Transkei”? War, previous 
to the 3lst of March, 1878, and the 
expenses incurred and estimated for the 
remainder of the year—that is, for the 
year 1878-9. With regard to the ex- 
penses incurred previous to the 31st of 
March, 1878, it was impossible to get 
them in time for the Statement at the 
beginning of the financial year. We 
had, however, reason to believe that 
they would amount to something like 
£400,000; and I warned the House that 
it was probable that an excess Estimate 
for that amount for the expenditure of 
the year 1877-8 might have to be pro- 
vided for. We have, however, since 
found, on the appropriation of the ac- 
counts of the Army, that the saving on 
other Votes has been sufficient to cover 
the whole of that amount; and, there- 
fore, no further money will be asked 
from Parliament in respect of that 
charge. I should say that we have not 
been able to include in the appropriation 
accounts the month of March, 1878; and 
there may be a balance of something 
like £60,000 or £70,000 to be carried 
to the next financial year’s accounts. 
Then, with regard to the Supplementary 
Estimates I presented to the House in 
August, amounting to some £300,000 
or £400,000 for the Transkei War, they 
related to the expenditure subsequent 
to the 31st of March, and I have every 
reason to believe that that sum is suffi- 
cient. No part of it is intended to be 
charged on the Supplementary Vote of 
£1,500,000, which has reference only 
to the Zulu War. With regard to the 
Jast part of the Question, I shall have 
a Statement to make giving the infor- 
mation the hon. Gentleman asks. 


Mr. Whitwell 


Criminal Law.— 


{COMMONS} 
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CRIMINAL LAW—THE CONVICT 
CASTRO OR ORTON. — QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is true that Charles Peace, 
the Banner Cross murderer, before his 
execution, made a statement in which 
he confessed that he had murdered at 
Whalley Range, near Manchester, in 
August 1876, a police constable named 
Cock; whether subsequently, at the 
Manchester Assizes, a young man named 
Habron was tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to death for the said murder, 
which sentence was afterwards com- 
muted by the Home Secretary to one of 
penal servitude for life ; whether, taking 
into consideration that the case was one 
merely of identity, he will institute an 
inquiry which may be the means of re- 
leasing the said convict, who appeared 
to be wholly innocent; and, whether, 
if there be such a case of mistaken iden- 
tity in fact, he may not be induced to 
reconsider the conviction of Sir Roger 
Tichborne, who may also have been 
wrongly convicted under a_ similar 
error? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: It is true 
that William Habron was tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to death for the 
murder of a police constable named 
Cock, at Whalley Range, near Man- 
chester, in August, 1876. It is also 
true that his sentence was commuted to 
penal servitude for life, on the ground 
that there was some reasonable doubt 
as to whether his was the hand that 
fired the shot which killed the police 
constable, but not as to whether he was 
implicated in the murder in other ways. 
It is true that the convict Charles Peace 
made a statement after his conviction, 
and while under sentence of death, that 
he was the man who shot police con- 
stable Cock. The House, I am quite 
sure, will feel, on the. one hand, that 
this is a matter which will require most 
careful consideration ; and, on the other, 
hand, that the statement so made is one 
which must undergo the most careful 
scrutiny. But whatever the result of 
the inquiry into the matter may be, it 
can in no way affect the case of the 
prisoner Thomas Castro, otherwise 
Arthur Orton, now undergoing a sen- 
tence of penal servitude for a totally 
different offence. 
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PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—THE 
PRESS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I am 
sorry, Sir, to interpose for a short time 
between the House and the special 
Business which is set down for this 
evening, but I have no alternative. 
I have to call your attention to a 
serious breach of Privilege, which is 
contained in a leading article which 
appeared in Zhe Times newspaper of 
Tuesday last, reflecting on the conduct 
and misrepresenting the action of Mem- 
bers of this House. I have provided 
myself with a copy of the newspaper in 
question, and I have marked the portion 
of it to which I have to take exception, 
and if it is your wish, Sir, I will hand 
it in to be read from the Table, orI will 
now state as shortly as I can the sub- 
stance of it, and it can then be read. 
In bringing this matter forward, I 
feel that it is only under the gravest 
circumstances that I should be justified 
in doing so. Having carefully consi- 
dered the article in question, and the 
position of Members of this House, I 
can come to no other conclusion than 
that it is a déliberate attempt to intimi- 
date hon. Members in the discharge of 
their duty, and also a reckless mis- 
statement of facts occurring in this 
House. The law of Parliament on 
this subject I hold to be perfectly clear. 
It is a distinct breach of the Privileges 
of this House, and destructive of the 
freedom of Parliament, for anyone: to 
publish the names of hon. Members of 
the House, and to reflect on and misre- 
present their proceedings. Now, The 
Times newspaper of Tuesday published 
an article referring to the proceedings 
of the House as to the alteration of its 
Rules, and I am prepared to read a 
short epitome of it. I may here state 
that I am named individually, and that, 
therefore, I should have a right, as a 
Member of Parliament, to bring this 
matter under the notice of the House ; 
but I believe I am also supported by a 
very considerable number—I may say by 
all—of the Members who are around me, 
and who are also referred to in the ar- 
ticle. Sir, Zhe Times says in that article 
that the Home Rulers watched the de- 
bates in Parliament on this subject— 
that is to say, as to our Rules—‘“‘ with a 
malign intent,” and at a given moment, 
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as soon as the opposition of the inde- 
pendent Members appeared to have ex- 
hausted itself, and a compromise was 
coming into view, the Obstructionists 
‘‘emerged from their ambush” for the 
purpose of putting into operation “ their 
policy of exasperation.” The article 
goes on to say— 


“The proceedings in the House last night 
reveal a resolution to obstruct progress as clear 
as that which has been conspicuous in former 
debates.” 


And referring to myself and another 
Member by name, the article points out 
that the Home Rulers voted in minorities 
of 49 and 31; and adds that we, whom 
it calls ‘‘ Obstructionists,”’ seemed almost 
to have succeeded in postponing a divi- 
sion on the first of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s Resolutions till another 
night. Another inference is further 
added that— 


‘‘ The irritation of the priesthood against the 
Government, and the approach of a General 
Election, combine to give the Obstructionist 
view a temporary predominance.” 


Now, Sir, lam in a position to prove, from 
the Division Lists, that a more unfounded 
statement was never made. In all the 
Divisions, except one, that took place, 
there were more English than Irish 
Members; but it seems to me that what- 
ever may be the opinion of the writer of 
this article, it is a very serious matter 
for any person to allow himself to accuse 
hon. Members of this House of lying in 
wait with ‘malign intent,” to commit 
a breach of the Privileges of the House. 
Obstruction is a distinct Parliamentary 
offence, punishable by the Rules of the 
House; and to attribute deliberate ob- 
struction to Members of this House is 
to attribute to them a serious offence 
against the House itself, of which the 
House ought to take cognizance. If 
these charges of obstruction are to 
be made without foundation, I sub- 
mit that there is an insuit to the ma- 
jesty of Parliament itself. To show 
that the House of Commons is obliged 
to submit to obstruction of this charac- 
ter, and that it is not able to vindicate 
its authority, is, I submit, not for the 
benefit of this House. But the Division 
Lists will show how far this charge was 
well founded, or the reverse. The de- 
bates commenced on Monday, the 17th 
of February. In the first Division the 
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minority consisted of 77 Members, 50 
of whom were English and 27 were 
Trish. In the second Division the 
minority consisted of 71 Members, 45 
of whom were. English and 26 Irish. 
In the Divisions on Thursday the mi- 
nority in the first was composed of 68 
Members, 42 of whom were English 
and 26 Irish.. In the second Division 
the minority consisted of 57 Members, 
of whom 37 were English and 20 Irish. 
In the third Division the Question of 
Adjournment was moved by an English 
Member, and seconded by another Eng- 
lish Member. The Mover was the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), and 
the Seconder the hon. Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke), who 
sits on the other side of the House. The 
minority consisted of 45 Members, of 
whom 25 were English and 20 Irish. 
On the 24th of February the minority 
in the first Division consisted of 81 
Members, of whom 62 were English 
and 19 were Irish; and I may mention, 
to show the difference of opinion which 
existed as to the proposed alteration of 
these Rules, that in the minority was 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich, while the Leader of the 
Opposition voted on the opposite side. 
In the second Division, which was one 
taken on a Motion of my own to divide 
the Estimates, and specially alluded to 
in the article, the minority consisted of 
51, of whom 29 were English and 22 
were Irish. To show whether there is 
any foundation for the libellous article 
of The Times, I may mention that in 
the minority was the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Beresford Hope), and I 
think he will be surprised to hear him- 
self called an Obstructionist. I always 
thought the Gentleman the University 
of Cambridge honoured by making its 
Representative did honour to the Uni- 
versity in return. On the third night 
there was one Division in which the 
number of Irish Members was larger 
than the number of English Members. 
In the Division, which related specially 
to Ireland, the minority consisted of 33 ; 
but there were 10 English Members who 
voted in it. In another Division on 
that night the minority consisted of 49, 
of whom 24 were English and 25 Irish ; 
but amongst the English Members were 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Chel- 
sea (Sir Charles W. Dilke), and the 


Mr. Mitchell Henry 
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hon. Member for the City of Bristol 
(Mr. Morley), and an hon. and gallant 
Colonel (Colonel Mure), so that I think 
there must have been some reason in 
the Division. In the fifth Division the 
minority consisted of 52 Members—30 
English and 22 Irish; and the last con- 
sisted of 52 Members, who were also 
made up of 30 English and 22 Irish, 
and amongst them were the hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge, 
who has been so consistent throughout 
the discussion of this question, and other 
hon. Members on the Government side of 
the House. I think, therefore, it is proved 
beyond the shadow of doubt or cavil that 
the charge of wilful obstruction in the 
House against the Home Rulers is a 
totally unfounded and improper charge. 
The House, I suggest, is now sitting in 
a judicial capacity, and I think it ought 
to lay aside for a moment—if it will 
allow me to say so—all Party considera- 
tions and to consider whether the free- 
dom of hon. Members of all classes 
should not be vindicated when it is as- 
sailed in this way. If these statements 
appeared in an uninfluential journal, 
I would not have occupied the time 
of the House by calling attention to 
them; but Zhe Times is regarded at 
home as the leading journal of this 
country, while on the Continent it is 
considered to be the leading journal of 
Europe. Numbers of persons take their 
opinions from Zhe Times, and believe 
nothing except what they read in its 
leading articles. Zhe Times, as it came 
out in the Parliamentary Committee on 
Reporting, has exceptional advantagesin 
the Reporters’ Gallery. It has specially 
assigned to it a place for a summary 
writer, or leader writer ; and, therefore, 
it may very well be that this very article, 
which totally misrepresented the facts, 
was written by one who at the very time, 
from the place in which he has a right 
to sit, had an opportunity of ascer- 
taining the real facts of the case. I 
think Gentlemen who are proprietors 
of newspapers in this House oc- 
cupy a peculiar position. The hon. 
Member who is known to be the pro- 
prietor of Zhe Times is a gentleman 
whom everyone respects, and, of course, 
he has an opportunity of combatting the 
opinions of hon. Members from his place 
in this House. But it is a very serious 
matter beyond that, when in his paper 
the conduct and demeanour of Members 
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of this House are misrepresented in 
a journal under the control of the hon. 
Member who is to go without responsi- 
bility. After this articlein Zhe Times has 
been read from the Table I shall move 
that it is a distinct breach of the Privi- 
leges of this House, and if the House 
be of that opinion, I shall make a further 
Motion respecting the proprietor and 
publisher of the paper. [Laughter. ] 
Hon. Members may laugh; but I beg 
to say this is a matter of great serious- 
ness. The only thing that could be 
accomplished by it, and the only object 
of that article, is to bring odium on the 
Members of this House, and to excite 
ill-feeling between the two countries of 
England and Ireland. For my part, I 
do not think that ill-feeling ought to be 
more stimulated at the present moment ; 
and if this House is not ready to pro- 
tect hon. Members in the discharge of 
their duties, I can only say that we shall 
very much fail in our duty if we allow 
ourselves to be intimidated by such 
articles as this. In conclusion, I beg 
to say these charges of Obstruction 
appear to me to he becoming to be made 
a little too often, and, in fact, the House 
is losing its dignity. [Zronical cheers]. I 
expected these cheers, and I was pre- 
pared for them. There is nothing new 
in this charge of Obstruction. When 
the Government at present in Office was 
not in Office, the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haddington (Lord Elcho), in a 
debate on the Business of the House, 
expressed himself to the effect that the 
House ought to be cautious in allowing 
the two front Benches to arrange the 
Business. The noble Lord went on to 
remark— 

‘* The burden of the speeches of Ministerial 
Members during the Recess has been that the 
conduct of the Opposition last Session brought 
Public Business to a standstill, and that the 
Forms of the House must be altered, so as to 
take away from the minority powers which had 
been improperly exercised.”’ 


That charge, made against Gentlemen 
who arenotusually called Obstructionists, 
is the very charge now brought against 
those Irish Members who maintain their 
right to debate fully every question. The 
shrinking from a fair stand-up fight on 
a particular question is a characteristic 
of an effete Parliament. If we are to 
have our debates of a namby-pamby 
order, we had better go to the country at 
once. I am not willing—I have no right 
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—to put any Question to the Chair; but 
I will appeal to experienced Members 
of the House, whether there has or has 
not been on any one of these occasions 
anything that could fairly be called Ob- 
struction? I have shown that if there 
was Obstruction, it existed on the part 
of English Members more than on the 
part of Irish Members; but I repu- 
diate this wretched charge of Obstruc- 
tion. We have duties to discharge in 
this House. We must discharge them 
manfully, and, if necessary, with perti- 
nacity. Some years ago another news- 
paper charged hon. Members in this 
House with venality, and an hon. Mem- 
ber, who is now no more, brought the 
matter before Parliament. The Irish 
Members at that time were called 
‘“‘Ultramontanes.”” They were previously 
to that called ‘the Pope’s Brass Band,” 
and they are now called ‘‘ Obstruc- 
tionists.”’ There is always some oppro- 
brious name to be attached to the Irish 
Members. On that occasion Zhe Pall 
Mall Gazette—a journal which says it is 
written for gentlemen by gentlemen— 
thenextday apologized for the statement, 
which drew from both sides very strong 
condemnation. In its apology, it said 
that the gentleman usually employed to 
write the article was away, and the 
leader had been entrusted to a fresh 
hand. May I not hope that perhaps the 
leading journal on this occasion found 
not its proper leader writer, but an 
apprentice hand, and onewho, in making 
this accusation, has not brought credit 
on that journal, but very considerable 
odium on himself, and injury to the 
dignity of the House? I beg to move 
that this article be read. 

[Complaint made to the House by 
Mr. Mitchell Henry, Member for Gal- 
way Oounty, of an article in the 
‘‘ Times ’’ newspaper of the 25th day of 
this instant February. } 


Mr. SPEAKER: Let the hon. Mem- 
ber bring it up. 

The said paper was delivered in and 
the article complained of read. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I move 
that— 


“The said article contains libellous reflections 
upon certiin Members of this House in breach 
of the Privileges of this House.”’ 


Mr. DEASE seconded the Motion. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the said article contains libellous re- 
flections upon certain Members of this House in 
breach of the Privileges of this House.”—(Mr. 
Mitchell Henry.) 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the relations between the 
House of Commons and the Press are 
always, I think, delicate, and we must 
be careful of the way in which we take 
notice of comments which are made 
upon our proceedings in the journals of 
the day. Undoubtedly we do see, from 
time to time, articles in papers of the 
highest character which appear to us, or 
some of us, to give an inaccurate, and 
sometimes, as we think, an unfair, ac- 
count of what takes place within the 
walls of this House. Sometimes, no 
doubt, remarks and comments are made 
upon the speeches and actions of hon. 
Members which are of a nature to cause 
dissatisfaction, and sometimes to induce 
us to take notice of them, either by cor- 
rection addressed to the paper itself, or 
if thought worthy of the attention of the 
House by calling that attention. But I 
think there is a general feeling among 
us that in all these matters we ought to 
be very tender, and not to interfere with 
the fair liberty of the Press. We do 
not require to insist upon privileges of, 
perhaps, a rather obsolete character, 
which would enable us entirely to forbid 
or prevent any remarks upon what has 
taken place in this House. We do not 
desire in any way to object to fair com- 
ments, although those comments may 
sometimes appear to be mistaken and 
unfair. But I do think that it is quite 
right and proper that Members who 
may feel themselves specially aggrieved 
by anything that has been said should 
call attention to it, and should ask the 
protection of the House against ‘h 
misrepresentation. Now, Sir, we ve 
heard read the article of which the hon. 
Gentleman complains. Undoubtedly, in 
listening to that article, one cannot help 
feeling that it contained some severe re- 
marks upon the conduct of Members of 
this House, and that the writer of the 
article used one expression which was 
worthy of special notice. I refer to the 
words that the Irish Members ‘had 
watched the debate with a malign intent.” 
Now, if there is one Rule that is more 
strictly observed than another amongst 
Members of this House, itis that we ob- 
ject to one Member imputing motives 
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and intentions to other Members, and 
that which we object to amongst our- 
selves we regard with some jealousy 
when it is applied by others. Well, 
what was ‘‘the malign intent” with 
which the Irish Members were charged? 
It was the malign intent of obstructing 
Public Business. Now, the question 
arises whether hon. Members opposite 
consider that to be a serious offence ? 
I have heard language upon for- 
mer occasions which induced me to 
think that they would have hardly 
looked upon that as so serious an of- 
fence as I am glad to see that the hon. 
Member and his Friends consider it. I 
must say I think it is a matter for spe- 
cial congratulation that the hon. Mem- 
ber, occupying, as he does, so prominent 
a position amongst the ranks of the 
Irish Members, should have distinctly 
put it as one of the grounds of complaint 
that the article in question accuses him 
and hon. Members near him of being 
guilty of that which is a distinct Parlia- 
mentary offence. [ Cheers.] He is per- 
fectly right in stating, in my opinion, that 
wilful and deliberate obstruction of the 
Business of the House is a distinct Parlia- 
mentary offence ; and we gladly welcome 
from him and from hon. Members sit- 
ting near him, as I gather from their 
cheers, that there is no intention to 
minimize or palliate that offence. In 
these circumstances, the question as to 
what was intended in the three nights 
to which reference has been made is 
one which we must consider in the light 
of the facts which the hon. Gentleman 
has brought before us. Unquestionably, 
if the opposition offered to the Resolu- 
tions on the Business of the House was 
of an obstructive character, the hon. 
Member has proved his case that the 
charge of obstruction cannot be alto- 
gether confined to any particular sec- 
tion of the House, or to the Irish 
Members. A considerable number of 
Members of the House felt that the 
proposals contained in these Resolutions 
were important, and that: they raised 
questions which in their view were de- 
serving of very long and serious con- 
sideration, and of opposition which 
might be carried to a very consider- 
able length. Among those were Mem- 
bers who clearly cannot be accused of 
having the slightest sympathy with ob- 
struction. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Cambridge University (Mr. Beresford 
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Hope), for instance, is a man whom 
nobody would think of accusing, under 
any circumstances, of obstruction, and 
yet that hon. Gentleman was quite as 
vigorous as anybody eise during the 
debate. Iam glad that the matter has 
been brought forward in the way it has 
been by the hon. Member — good- 
humouredly and temperately. The hon. 
Gentleman acknowledged that if a 
charge of obstruction could be main- 
tained it would be a serious one; be- 
cause obstruction is a distinctly Parlia- 
mentary offence, and he disclaimed for 
himself and those who sit near him 
any such intention. I hope, in the cir- 
cumstances, we shall not be called upon 
to go further than what has now passed. 
We may place ourselves in a position 
of some embarrassment if we are called 
upon to vote on the Question that he 
has moved. Supposing the House 
were to decide that these words did 
amount to a breach of Privilege, we 
should have to follow that up by calling 
the proprietor and printer of Zhe Times 
to the Bar; and I do not think it would 
be either for the interest of the House 
or of the public that we should engage 
in a conflict of that kind. On the whole, 
therefore, I venture to think that, hav- 
ing called attention to the subject in the 
manner he has done, the hon. Member 
would do well to withdraw his Motion. 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: Having 
been mentioned in the article, by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, and by my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I hope the House may allow 
me to say a few words on the question. 
I thank my right hon. Friend for vindi- 
cating me so thoroughly from the charge 
of obstruction. So far from obstruct- 
ing, I was obstructed by the Forms of 
the House, because it happened that on 
the greater part of the second night’s 
debate I was prevented from speaking 
at all. On the first night I proposed an 
Amendment which did not quite satisfy 
me; on the second, therefore, I asked 
leave to withdraw it, in order that it 
might be cast in a better form—such 
leave was a matter of course, and would 
have been the work of only a few se- 
conds; but my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt) took the occasion to deliver 
one of those noble orations after the man- 
ner of the ancients to which we always 
listen with such delight. The general 
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debate thus raised in so irregular a way, 
on a question in which the House 
was very much interested, occupied the 
greater part of the night, and I was the 
only Member that was precluded from 
speaking on it. I cannot accept the 
history which is given in this article of 
what took place during the three nights 
as accurate; but though it may be in- 
accurate, I cannot say that it is libellous. 
Members of Parliament must, above all 
things, show that they are not thin- 
skinned. Parliament is the great insti- 
tution of the country, but the Press is 
a great institution, too. If there is any- 
thing in the Press which it is our duty, 
in the interest of public morality, to 
protest against, let us doit—but do not, 
I repeat, let us be thin-skinned on merely 
personal matters. The Resolution now 
before the House would, in my opinion, 
inflict a blow on the liberty of the Press, 
though the hon. Member cannot intend 
to do such a thing. To censure The 
Times for an article which, at the worst, 
is a little inaccurate and one-sided, 
would, in my judgment, not be a wise 
thing to do. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I am extremely anxious, if possible, 
to avoid entering into a debate on what 
was the meaning of Zhe Times’ article, 
and, therefore, I make no apology for 
rising thus early in the discussion. I 
would appeal to my hon. Friend to con- 
sider the advice given by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I presume the object 
of my hon. Friend was to have an op- 
portunity of repudiating the accusation 
of obstruction put upon the conduct of 
himself and his Friends rather than to 
bring the publisher of The Times to the 
Bar of this House for punishment. I 
think my hon. Friend has entirely gained 
his object. The Leader of the House 
has stated, with very general assent, that 
the account which has been given in 
The Times was inaccurate, and that an 
unfair construction has been put upon 
the conduct of the Home Rule Members. 
I think my hon. Friend wili do well to 
be satisfied with that statement, and 
will not press the matter further. The 
House will remember that two Sessions 
ago I endeavoured to induce the House 
to re-consider the Rules which regulate 
its relations with the Press. The House, 
I am sorry to say, was not willing to 
entertain those proposals, and the Stand- 
ing Orders and Rules which regulate 
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these relations still remain, in my 
opinion, of a most unsatisfactory and ob- 
solete character. Such as they are, it is 
absolutely necessary that we should avoid 
placing ourselves in a very unworthy and 
discreditable position. We must exer- 
cise the great Privileges we possess with 
great caution and forbearance. There- 
fore, I think it would be undesirable, in 
such a case as this, to carry the matter 
further. I do not wish to say a word in 
palliation of the article in Zhe Times; I 
do’ not wish to invite the House to enter 
upon that subject; but I would point 
out, for the satisfaction of my hon. 
Friend, that the obstruction imputed to 
him is not that wilful obstruction which 
I understand has been declared by the 
highest authority as an offence against 
the Privileges and dignity of the House, 
but that kind of obstruction which, from 
time to time, is practised in all parts of 
the House, and about which there is 
great difference of opinion. We shall 
never agree whether speeches are too 
long or not, or whether an undue num- 
ber of speeches are made. I do not 
think, so far as the article in The Times 
is concerned, there was any intention of 
imputing ‘‘ wilful” obstruction. How- 
ever, we should waste our time in at- 
tempting to settle that point. I think 
my hon. Friend will be satisfied with 
the expression of opinion which he has 
obtained from the Leader of the House. 

Mr. SHAW: I venture, also, to ex- 
press a hope that my hon. Friend will 
not press his Motion to a division. I 
read the article, and think it went con- 
siderably further than the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would seem to imply. It 
appeared to me to grossly misrepresent 
the action of certain Members of the 
House who were in a minority. When 
my hon. Friend expressed his intention 
of bringing forward his Motion I was 
completely staggered ; and I said to him 
that as there was exactly the same kind 
of descriptions of our conduct to be 
seen in the English papers week after 
week, that it would be useless to take 
the trouble of puffing into notoriety an 
article which would pass out of mind 
the day after its appearance. If weare 
to fight a battle we must not be thin- 
skinned. Iam not a bit afraid myself 
if the whole House and the whole Press 
of the country called me an Obstruc- 
tionist. Where I honestly oppose a Bill 


I shall oppose it, no matter what the | 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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papers say about me. We must not do 
anything that would in any way prevent 
comment in the Press upon the conduct 
of Members of this House. I believe 
the liberty of the Press was of still 
more importance than some of the privi- 
leges we enjoy in this House. For my 
own part, the only newspaper I am 
afraid of is The Skibbereen Hagle, which 
made a greater man than me—the late 
Lord Chancellor—tremble in his shoes. 
The article complained of went beyond 
the customary rule of comment and im- 
puted improper motives; but the hon. 
Member having elicited a strong expres- 
sion of opinion from both sides of the 
House as to its impropriety might, I 
consider, fairly withdraw his Motion. 
Mr. PARNELL presumed his hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway had ful- 
filled the object he had in view, and 
therefore it would not be necessary for 
him to go to a Division. He rose merely 
to point out that there was something 
more serious than many people thought 
in the practice of Zhe Times and other 
newspapers in misrepresenting the con- 
duct of the Irish Members. Their de- 
sire was, above all things, to cultivate 
the good opinion of England with refer- 
ence to Irish questions, and such articles 
in The Times would mislead public opi- 
nion with regard to them. The out- 
side public would, therefore, be entirely 
misinformed as to the motives and action 
of Irish Members, and a feeling would 
be got up against them so as to prevent 
Irish Members doing their duty in the 
House. A proposition was made before 
the Select Committee last year that when 
any Member was accused of obstruction 
a Division might be taken without de- 
bate, and a decision come to summarily 
on the conduct of the Member in ques- 
tion and the punishment to be inflicted 
on him. If such a Rule were enforced 
and it might be by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer during the present Ses- 
sion—the opinion of the Members of 
the House might be so perverted by the 
publication of such articles that many 
who had not heard the speech of the 
Trish Member whose conduct was im- 
pugned might come in and vote for his 
suspension and the suspension of the 
rights of his constituency, not on the 
ground of their actual observation of 
his conduct, but by reason of the inju- 
rious impression derived from reading 
such articles. He submitted, in these 
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circumstances, such articles assumed a 
much more serious complexion. The 
article in question imputed a deliberate 
intention to commit a Parliamentary 
offence, and, in a most invidious way, 
drew a line between English and Irish 
Members. But having performed a 
public duty in calling attention to the 
article, and having elicited an expres- 
sion of opinion from all sides of the 
House as to its unwarrantable character, 
he hoped his hon. Friend would with- 
draw his Motion. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: My ob- 
ject in bringing this matter before the 
House was, not because I want to make 
a stand against the newspapers of the 
country, or to unduly curtail their liberty 
of fair comment and criticism. I be- 
lieve I have most conclusively shown 
that there is not the slightest foundation 
for the mis-statements which appear in 
the article to which I have drawn the 
attention of the House. At the same 
time, I do not think the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made a fair and generous 
acknowledgment of the erroneous cha- 
racter of the article as I should have 
expected ; but the noble Lord has done 
so. Other Members may have their own 
opinions about it; but in withdrawing 
my Motion, in deference to the expressed 
wishes of the House on both sides, I 
hope the House will remember that if 
ever an accusation of this serious cha- 
racter be again made, it may turn out 
on examination to be as equally un- 
founded as the present. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


MOTION. 


— oom — 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Tue CHANCELLOR orrue EXCHE- 
QUER moved— 


“That the Orders of the Day subsequent to 
Supply be postponed until after the Order of 
Leave for a Bill relating to the Discipline and 
Regulation of the Army.” 


Mr. DILLWYN asked whether it 
was intended to take the Supplementary 
Estimates other than the Vote of Credit 
for the South African War to-night ? 

Tue CHANCELLORor rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he should be very incon- 
sistent with himself if he were to try 
and press forward the Supplementary 
Estimates without giving proper time 
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for their examination. The Secretary 
to the Treasury was perfectly prepared 
to go on with them; but he quite saw 
the reasonableness of the objection made 
by the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Dillwyn), and he should, therefore, con- 
fine himself to proposing a Vote in con- 
nection with the Exchequer Bonds, which 
expired on the 16th of March, and a 
Vote of Credit in connection with South 
Africa. 


Motion agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
epitbliinieds 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR—THE 
VOTE OF CREDIT.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Taz CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: I think, Sir, it would be for 
the convenience of the House that before 
you leave the Chair I should say a few 
words upon the two Votes which will be 
submitted in Committee. There is the 
Vote to renew the £2,750,000 of Exche- 
quer Bonds, which fall in in the last weeks 
of March, and there is the Vote of Credit 
for the South African Services. With 
regard to the Bonds I need say but little. 
They belong to the finance of the year 
1877-8. They were issued in that year 
to meet certain expenditure which had 
been voted, and it was hoped at one 
time that, in part at least, they would 
be discharged in the course of the present 
year. Circumstances, however, have 
been against us, and we have not been 
able to pay them off this year; and, 
therefore, it is necessary that we should 
take power to re-issue, or rather to issue, 
new Bonds in order to enable us to pay 
off these as they become due. With 
respect to the Vote of Credit, it is, of 
course. a new feature. As I explained 
just now, in answer to a Question of the 
hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. Whitwell), 
I last year warned the House that there 
might be a sum of, perhaps, £400,000 
required for hostilities in South Africa. 
That did not refer at all to the Zulu 
War. It is well the House should bear 
in mind that the hostilities in South 
Africa are distinctly divisible into two 
periods—the period of what we may call 
the Transkei War, and the period of 
this unhappy conflict. The Transkei 
War was begun in August, 1877, and 
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ended about July, 1878, and it was with 
reference to that that our Votes and my 
observations were made. No accounts 
were made up in time for the last Budget 
as to the expenditure up to March 31, 
1878, as regards the Transkei War. 
We knew, by the drafts on the Treasury 
Chest, that there had been great expendi- 
ture ; and I therefore warned the House 
that it was probable, before the expira- 
tion of this financial year, I should be 
obliged to present an excess Estimate. 
But that has not been found necessary, 
because the Army Votes were sufficient 
for the Services for which they were 
intended, and there were enough savings 
upon them to cover the amount. Well, 
then, there were further Supplementary 
Estimates taken of £300,000 for the 
Army, and about £40,000 for the Navy 
in August last. That was for the same 
war ; and, as far as we at present know, 
that sum will be sufficient for the ex- 
penses incurred. With regard to the 
Zulu War, the expenditure properly 
chargeable to that contest may be said 
to have commenced in October last, when 
the first preparations appear to have 
been made. It is rather difficult to give 
full information as to what has been 
the actual expenditure occasioned by 
that war; but my right hon. Friends the 
Secretary of State for War and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty will be able to tell 
the House when it gets into Committee on 
what grounds the Estimates have been 
framed, so far as they have been able to 
frame them. I may only add that, being 
myself aware that the Treasury chest 
has been heavily drawn upon, I have 
thought it right to put into the Vote a 
sum of £300,000 for contingencies over 
and above the more detailed Estimates 
to be presented by my right hon. Friends. 
The House will bear in mind that that 
expenditure in respect to a distant war 
is carried on through the Treasury chest, 
and that the way in which that is done 
is this—the Treasury chest has a fixed 
Fund of, I think, about £1,000,000, 
which ought always to be maintained, 
and out of that Fund either payments 
are directly made, or bills are drawn, 
and the fund is used to meet these drafts, 
and from time to time it is replenished 
out of the Votes for the Army Fund. 
The Military chest has been heavily 
drawn upon for South Africa, and we 
therefore are now obliged to replace that 
Fund again. With regard to the Vote 
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of Oredit, the amount we propose to 
take is £1,500,000, and the details re- 
lating to it will be found in the Papers 
submitted to the House. I shall be 
asked—and I may as well enter on the 
question briefly now—in what way I 
propose we should raise this £1,500,000? 
I desire to point out to the House that 
we are now at a period so nearly ap- 
proaching the close of the financial year 
and the next Budget, that it is hardly 
convenient for us to enter upon new 
financial operations at this moment ; 
and, therefore, I shall propose a tempo- 
rary arrangement to carry us over the 
end of this year and the beginning of 
next. I hope it will be in my power to 
bring in the Budget very early in April, 
before Easter ; and, in the meantime, 
I propose that this money, if voted, 
shall be raised by the issue of Exche- 
quer Bonds. In mentioning Exchequer 
Bonds, I wish to say two or three words 
in regard to what appears to me to be 
rather a mistaken idea in many quarters 
as to the nature and amount of our float- 
ing Debt. I observe that in many in- 
fluential organs of public opinion there 
is an impression that the floating Debt 
has of late years been increased to a very 
large and even dangerous extent. I think 
that in some respects the idea arises from 
a confusion between the terms floating 
Debt and unfunded Debt, and that 
there is evidently a disposition to think 
that all unfunded Debt is floating Debt, 
which is not the case. The objections 
to a large floating Debt are, of course, 
these—that the securities which pro- 
perly constitute a floating Debt may 
be presented for redemption suddenly 
or at inconvenient times, and in such a 
manner as to somewhat embarrass the 
Exchequer, or that, in renewing them, 
it might be necessary to give a high 
rate of interest. Now, that is the case 
undoubtedly with what is properly 
called a floating Debt—that is to say, 
Exchequer Bills and Treasury Bills. 
There can be no doubt that those bills 
are liable to be so presented, and that if 
they were in excess they might occasion 
some embarrassment. On the other hand, 
it is not quite to the same extent the case 
with Exchequer Bonds, which run for 
certain periods — two, three, or four 
years—even if these bonds are in the 
hands of the public; but still less is it 
the case with regard to a great deal of 
the unfunded Debt which now exists, 
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because that is not in the hands of the 
public at all. It is money advanced by 
the National Debt Commissioners, and 
which, in fact, is only advanced from 
one hand of the State to the other, and 
is not, and cannot be, liable to the ob- 
jection to which Exchequer and Treasury 
Bills are supposed to be liable. Let us 
see how we stand. The present amount 
of unfunded Debt is about £24,661,000 ; 
that consists of £14,458,000 of Exche- 
quer Bonds, £4,497,000 of Exchequer 
Bills, and £5,706,000 of Treasury Bills. 
But of the £14,458,000 of Bonds now in 
existence no less than £11,708,000 are 
in the hands of the hands of the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners, so that even 
if we reckoned as part of the floating 
Debt the Exchequer Bonds in the hands 
of the Bank of England the unfunded 
Debt isreally no more than £12,953,000. 
That is a sum which, though I do not 
say it is altogether insignificant, is by no 
means open to the charge of being ex- 
travagantly large. I have seen it stated 
that we ought to take steps, by funding 
or otherwise, to bring the floating Debt 
down to within £15,000,000. There can 
be no doubt that a certain amount of 
floating Debt is a convenience to the 
public, and also an advantage to the 
Exchequer ; because the public, as hon. 
Gentlemen connected with business are 
aware, are glad to get a certain amount 
of Treasury and Exchequer Bills, and 
they take them at a lower rate of inte- 
rest than they would have to pay if the 
same money was raised by the issue of 
Consols. I thereforethink that the alarm 
which has been expressed with regard 
to the supposed magnitude of the float- 
ing Debt of the country is somewhat 
exaggerated. Having said these few 
words respecting it, there is one other 
question that may probably be asked of 
me. I may be asked what effect these 
Votes will have upon our financial posi- 
tion? I have said that at this time of the 
year, and with the Budget so near at 
hand, I must speak with reserve, and I 
hope I shall not be called upon to go into 
minute and conjectural details. Thereare 
always difficultiesin estimating the Reve- 
nue towards the close of the year, and 
these difficulties are likely to be as great 
this year as upon any other occasion. 
But, speaking generally, I think I may 
say that the Revenue may probably fall 
short of the estimated Expenditure by 
something under £1,000,000; and I am 
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sorry to say that the Expenditure, in- 
cluding the Vote of Credit and the Sup- 
plementary Estimates, and without re- 
ference to the £2,700,000 of Bonds, 
will exceed what we may now expect to 
be the Revenue by something like 
£3,000,000. At the same time, it must 
be borne in mind that £2,000,000 of 
that amount has been already provided 
for. In August we obtained permission 
to issue £2,000,000 of Exchequer Bonds, 
and these will absorb £2,000,000 out of 
the £3,000,000. I cannot say the out- 
turn will be as I have described. 
I have put the figures in what I 
think to be the most unfavourable 
light, and I think I am making a 
safe statement when I put the probable 
excess of Expenditure over Revenue at 
£1,000,000. Under these circumstances, 
it might be sufficient for me to ask for 
£1,000,000 of Exchequer Bonds; but I 
desire to be on the safe side, and to 
guard against any contingencies that may 
arise from disappointment in the Re- 
venue. It will, therefore, be my duty 
at a later time—in Committee of Ways 
and Means—to propose an issue of 
£1,500,000 of Exchequer Bonds to carry 
us through to the end of this year. Of 
course, if my anticipations are fulfilled, 
and we do not want this money, the 
power will not be exercised to the ex- 
tent I have indicated. I may mention, 
with regard to the Vote of Credit, that 
it is proposed to take it for the remain- 
der of the present financial year. The 
power will lapse on the ist of April, and 
anything further which may be neces- 
sary will be found the subject of a Sup- 
plemental Estimate. With these re- 
marks, I beg to move that you, Sir, do 
now leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer.) 


Mr. CHILDERS : I do not remember 
any instance of a Financial Statement of 
the importance of that which we have just 
listened to being made before the Whole 
House, such Statements having always 
heretofore being made in Committee of 
Ways and Means. But, Sir, I shall not 
press that objection ; but there is one re- 
mark which I feel it absolutely right I 
should make to the House upon the State- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He has told 
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us that he is taking the present course 
because we areapproaching the end of the 
year, and he followed that with the remark 
that after the end of the financial year it 
would be his duty to place the Budget 
before the House. I wish to say to the 
House—and I hope the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be able to make a clear 
answer to my allegation—that according 
to all precedent, when our finance is in 
its present serious position, the Budget 
ought not to be postponed to the month 
of April. In every previous case when 
the finances have been in this position, the 
Government has come down to the House 
with the Budget either in February, or, at 
least, never later than the beginning of 
March; and considering the great effect 
which is produced on trade by the ex- 
pectancy in which the country is kept 
when a Budget of such importance as 
this year’s is delayed—to say nothing of 
other considerations my reticence as to 
which my right hon. Friend will appre- 
ciate — the Government ought not to 
delay it, not a mere week or two weeks, 
but, as it will turn out, for two 
months, from the commencement of the 
Session. The Budget ought to have 
been brought in within a week or two 
of the meeting of the House, as has 
been done under similar circumstances 
in previous years. My right hon. 
Friend, some years ago, published a 
valuable work, from which I have 
taken some facts which I will quote to 
the House. From that work it appears 
that Sir Robert Peel had a very serious 
deficit in 1842, and the Budget was pro- 
duced on March 11. In 1845 great 
changes were necessary, and the Budget 
was produced on February 17. In 1847 
it was necessary to raise a very large 
loan, amounting to something like 
£8,000,000, and the Budget was pro- 
duced on February 27. In 1848 there 
was a very serious deficit, and the 
Budget was produced on February 18. 
In 1854 there were important financial 
operations rendered necessary by the 
arwreed of war with Russia, and the 

udget was produced on March 6. In 
1860 there was a still more serious state 
of things, and the Budget was produced 
on February 10. The only very recent 
case of serious deficit was in 1867, at 
the time of the Abyssinian War, and 
the addition to taxation was made in the 
month of November. Those are all the 
cases since the time of Sir Robert Peel 
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when there has been a deficit of serious 
magnitude, and in every case the Budget 
has been produced, not at the beginning 
of the financial year, but some time be- 
fore the end of the previous financial 
year. I think I have shown to the 
House that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer must explain why on the present 
occasion, when our financial position is 
so serious, the Budget is not brought in 
at once without waiting till the first 
week in April. And now let me sum up 
in a few sentences our present financial 
position. We concluded the year 1877-8 
with a deficit of £2,750,000. We were 
told in the original Budget of 1878-9 
that the new taxes would yield enough 
to give a surplus of from £710,000 to 
£1,210,000 to go in reduction of that 
debt, and that next year it would be 
entirely wiped out. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was allowed to amend his 
Budget in August. Instead of a sur- 
plus in 1878-9, he then estimated for a 
serious deficiency of £1,577,000, which, 
added to the deficit of the previous year, 
would compel us to begin 1879-80 with 
a deficit of £4,307,000, and he proposed 
no Ways and Means to meet it. We 
protested, but in vain. What is the 
case now? Last year we were charged 
with audacity in thinking that the 
Revenue Estimates were sanguine; but 
now we are told that they will fall short 
by something under £1,000,000. We 
are told that there is to be a deficit this 
year, exclusive of 1877-8, of at least 
£3,000,000, and that we shall not be 
safe unless we meet this to the extent 
of £3,500,000 by the issue of the Exche- 
quer Bonds which the right hon. Gentle- 
man now proposes ; so that the years 
1877-8 and 1878-9 are to close with an 
accumulated deficit of from £5,750,000to 
£6,250,000. Hasthe House thoroughly 
appreciated the fact? Iam not exag- 
gerating, or giving a single figure which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
given himself. Here we are at the com- 
mencement of a Zulu war, with a falling 
Revenue, with almost a certainty that 
the financial position of next year is 
going to be serious even in comparison 
with this, with an accumulated deficit of 
£6,000,000, and yet we are going to 
delay the Budget till April. Sir, there 
has not been a more serious deficit 
since the first Reform Bill. Therefore, 
I say it is the duty of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer not to postpone intro- 
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ducing the Budget, I will not suggest, or 
even hint, at the measures that must be 
taken by the Government; but I would 
urge that the Budget should be at once 
brought forward, in order that the com- 
mercial public may see what the effect 
of the Government finance will be. 
With regard to the other question of 
the unfunded Debt, it is a very incon- 
venient time to discuss it now. There 
are many points which, I allow, it 
might be very desirable to raise, but 
which cannot be well raised or discussed 
with you, Sir, in the Chair, and when, 
after asking a Question, it is out of 
our power to rise again. I think the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has done 
good by showing the difference which 
exists between what is popularly called 
the floating Debt and the unfunded 
Debt ; but when he speaks of the un- 
funded Debt as being of no importance, 
and would appear to regard the trans- 
actions of the last year or two in that 
respect with perfect satisfaction, let me 
remind him of this one fact—that while 
he has been adding very largely indeed 
to the unfunded Debt in the hands 
of the public during the last few 
years, the Government brokers have 
been at work all the time, and, partly 
by their operations, and partly in 
another shape, the \ deaaad Debt— 
exclusive of the Terminable Annuities 
—has been very considerably decreased 
in each year. Whether it is wise to in- 
crease the unfunded Debt in years of 
emergency is a matter of opinion; but 
nothing can be more undesirable than, 
at the same time, to increase your un- 
funded Debt, and to reduce your funded 
Debt. I hope, when the proper oppor- 
tunity comes round, the House will dis- 
cuss these matters and the effect in this 
respect of the finance of the last few 
years. For the present, I will content 
myself with pointing out that we are 
about to start a fresh year with the most 
serious deficit that I remember, and yet 
we are to have no Budget for five or six 
weeks. That is, I venture to say, a 
state of things with which the House 
ought not to be satisfied. 


ARMY — THE ARTILLERY — BREECH. 
LOADING AND MUZZLE-LOADING 
GUNS.—RESOLUTION. 

Masor NOLAN, in rising to move— 


‘*That the great difference which exists be- 
tween our cannon and those which find favour 
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with Foreign Powers calls for careful investiga- 
tion, and that it would be unwise to further 
postpone experiments on such classes of breech- 
loading guns as are now possessed by other 
Powers; ”’ 


said, the question, although perhaps not 
so interesting to the House as the dis- 
cussion on financial matters which had 
just taken place, was, nevertheless, one 
of considerableimportance to thecountry ; 
and he had more than once drawn atten- 
tion to the difference in the construction 
of the cannon of this country and that of 
other Continental Powers. It was gene- 
rally allowed in the Press that England 
stood alone in the class of cannon which 
she had, England holding to the muzzle- 
loader, while on the Continent the breech- 
loader was favoured. He made a state- 
ment to that effect last year, and he was 
corrected by the noble Lord opposite the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance (Lord 
Eustace Cecil) who said that his state- 
ment as to the general adoption of 
breech-loading ordnance by the Conti- 
nental Powers was only partly accurate. 
The noble Lord admitted that the four 
great military and naval Powers — 
Russia, Germany, France, and Austria, 
were exclusively in favour of -breech- 
loading guns, and two were entirely in 
favour of muzzle-loading. The two, he 
said, which were half in favour of 
muzzle-loading were Italy and Belgium, 
while Sweden and the United States 
were the two exclusively in favour of 
muzzle-loading. Well, no doubt, these 
were four important countries, though 
not such important countries from a 
military point of view as Russia, Ger- 
many, France, and Austria. But even 
as regarded these smaller Powers, he 
did think the present state of the case 
was now that which it was when the 
noble Lord made his statement. It might 
have been accurate at the time he made 
it; but he (Major Nolan) did not be- 
lieve it was strictly accurate at the pre- 
sent moment. Now, take the case of 
Italy. That country had been steadily, 
for the last eight or nine years, replacing 
all her muzzle and her field artillery with 
breech-loading cannon. No doubt, last 
year she seemed to favour muzzle-load- 
ing, because she ordered four 100-ton 
guns in this country on that system ; but 
he believed that those guns had since 
come into the possession of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He did not know why 
Italy had parted with them, whether 
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under pressure or not, or whether she 
was glad to get rid of them; but the 


fact remained she had those guns no. 


longer, and she was not now so much in 
favour of muzzle-loading as she had 
been ; in fact, she was going in about a 
fortnight’s time to try a breech-loading 
gun larger than our 80-tun gun. There- 


fore he claimed Italy as being in favour , 
of breech-loading. With regard to Bel- , 


gium the case was this. That in those 
cases where she was best able to judge 
she was going in for breech-loaders. As 
to Sweden, she prided herself upon her 
cast-iron guns ; and although the noble 
Lord last year quoted her as being ex- 


clusively in favour of muzzle-loading , 


ordnance, that was no longer the case, 
and very lately she had decided to aban- 
don muzzle-loading guns as her field 


guns and adopt breech-loading cannon. | 
‘ field artillery was that the breech-loader, 


There then remained the case of the 
United States, which was a peculiar one. 
The United States determined upon a 


in Europe in her system of ordnance, 
and they would be in a_ perfectly 
isolated position with their guns, if 
they continued to maintain that the 
muzzle-loading system was the best 
against the naval and military opinion 
of the whole of the rest of the world. 
What he (Major Nolan) proposed was 
that extensive experiments should be 
made by the Government with breech- 
loading guns, and with breech-loading 
guns only, because enormous experi- 
ments had already been made with 
muzzle-loading weapons. Herr Krupp 
had circulated a paper among many 
hon. Members of the House within the 
last week, in which he said that his 
63-inch gun had been tried against an 


, English 9-inck gun, and his gun had 


given far better results. His main rea- 
son for advocating breech-loading for 


from the great length of its bore, and 


policy of the most rigid economy after | 
her war, and they had of late scarcely | 


made any new cannon whatever. 


She , 


had made a few experiments, however. , 
The great war left her as a legacy alarge , 


number of cast-iron guns, and she had 


| 


altered these so as to make them better | 
weapons by converting them into rifled , 


cannon. On the whole it had been easier 
to turn these guns into muzzle-loaders 


, than it would have been to have made , 


them breech-loaders; but the whole, 
report in favour of breech-loading. 


scientific opinion of America, which was 


to be read in the Reports of the Direc- | 


tors of Naval and Military Ordnance in | 


that country, seemed to be exclusively 
in favour of breech-loading guns. The 


Chief of the American Ordnance said , 


whatever difference of opinion existed | 
, breech-loader was not proved to exist ; 


as to the relative efficiency of the breech 
and the muzzle-loading, the latter being 
exclusively used by England, and the 
former exclusively used by the great 
Continental Powers, there could be no 


question that in certain cases the breech- | 


loading had peculiar advantages. There- | 


fore, from what he had said it would be 
seen that the four Powers to which the 
noble Lord had alluded as being half in 
favour of the muzzle and only half in 
favour of the breech-loading system were 


rapidly getting round to be in favour , 
of breech-loading as against the muzzle- | 


loading. If that should prove to be so, 
England would be left without a single 


follower or supporter of any consequence ' 


Major Nolan 


from the fact that the chamber was of 
larger diameter than the bore, not only 
gave the gun a greater power and a 
longer range, but also diminished the 
danger to which artillerymen were 
usually exposed when charging the gun, 
inasmuch as they were entirely protected 
from the attack of small arms while 
they were engaged in that operation. 
This was shown to be the case very 
clearly in the Report of the special 
Committee some seven or eight years 
ago, although that Committee did not 
It 
was demonstrated that there was far 
better cover for the men with the 
breech-loader. No experiments, how- 
ever, were carried out at Shoeburyness 
to show which gun gave the most cover, 
so that the special advantage of the 


and he hoped, when the noble Lord 
next made experiments, he would go 
into this point. If the two guns, a 
breech-loader and a muzzle-loader, were 
put in the open field, there would be no 
difference as to cover; but in intrench- 
ments a very much superior protection 
was given by the breech-loader. When 


‘muzzle-loaders were adopted in this 


country, it was absolutely necessary that 
they should be made short, because it 
was more difficult to ram down charges 
in a long gun than in a short one; but 
now the whole tendency of modern ar- 
tillery was to make guns longer, in 
order to render them more efficient, 
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Even if the muzzle-loader was improved 
in that respect, it would only be by, 
imitating the special quality of the | 
breech-loader—its very great depth; 
thus making the muzzle very clumsy 
and difficult to handle. He had seen 
the experiments at Shoeburyness as to 
cover for muzzle-loaders; but he was 
convinced there would be four or five 
times more men killed by small arms 
with the muzzle-loader than there would 
be in cases where the breech-loader was 
used. These, then, were the advantages 
of the breech-loader—the length of the 
gun, larger chamber for powder, and 
the great extent of cover. Therefore, 
this question of the character of English 
ordnance was a most serious one, and 
therefore it was that he pressed it upon 
the attention of the Government. He 
might refer to what was called the 
Thunderer system. There the cover was 
the same as with breech-loading; the 
gun itself stopped the port-hole, and 
prevented the fire of the enemy getting 
in at the men. Had the gun of the 
Thunderer been a breech-loader, it would 
have been impossible that it could have 
received a double charge, and its de- 
struction would have been avoided. 
Such an accident was one which could 
not occur again for a long time to come, 
and he did not wish to make too much 
of it.: The fact was, it was an accident 
inseparable from the construction of the 
gun and the mode of loading it. He 
did not believe the explosion was in any 
way due to a deficiency in the strength 
of the gun, which was almost bound to 
burst when loaded with two charges, in- 
asmuch as the fact caused at least seven 
times the ordinary amount of pressure 
to be brought to bear at the point of 
bursting. Another strong objection to 
the system of muzzle-loading—and this 
also was shown in the case of the 
Thunderer—was that the gun was loaded 
at a distance from the firing detach- 
ment, the members of which could know 
nothing of what had been done, or of 
the danger to which they were, or might 
be, subjected. This was a necessary 
consequence of the system, and great 
care would be necessary to prevent a re- 
currence of similar disasters; but that 
would not do away with other evils that 
would inevitably crop up. He did not 
object to the use of hydraulic machinery, 
for with large guns it was very useful; 
but the fact of having the loading party 





20 or 30 feet away from the firing party 
was a great defect, and one likely, as in 
the present case, to lead to accidents. 
Yet another danger arising from muzzle- 
loading ordnance was that the gun had 
to be loaded at one elevation; then 
raised to prevent the missile from fall- 
ing out of the muzzle; and, in the third 
place, depressed to bring it to the pro- 
per elevation for firing. Thus, there 
were, at least, three changes in the ele- 
vation of a muzzle-loading gun from 
loading to firing, and this in itself: was, 
in his opinion, a strong ground for ob- 
jecting to the system altogether as com- 
pared with breech-loading. Another 
point was that, up to the present time, 
English artillerists had derived great 
benefit from being able to watch the 
systems in use in other countries; but 
this advantage was now withdrawn from 
them by reason of the fact that England 
now stood alone in the use of muzzle- 
loading ordnance, although such use 
was contrary to the practice of all Eu- 
rope, and was opposed to the theories of 
civil engineers universally in the coun- 
try. He would like to know on what 
authority the Government based its opi 
nion? When the question had been 
raised before, the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Eustace Oecil) had replied in 
general terms that his action had been 
based upon the advice of his official and 
professional advisers. But the only 
name given beyond the personal opi- 
nion of the noble Lord was that of Cap- 
tain Nolan, and he thought the noble 
Lord ought not to shelter himself be- 
hind a cloud of names, but he should 
state the names of his advisers in this 
matter. If he had a distinct opinion 
from the Director General of the Ord- 
nance that muzzle-loading guns were 
superior to breech-loading ones, that 
would, of course, be most valuable. If 
the noble Lord had a considerable body 
of scientific evidence in favour of muzzle- 
loading guns, he ought to name the 
officers who supplied it. At present they 
were going against the scientific practices 
of Germany, Austria, and America, and 
against engineering opinion also, and 
he thought that was most unfortunate. 
If they were going to retain the muzzle- 
loading principle, the country ought to 
know the evidence on which that deci- 
sion had been arrived at, and the 
grounds on which it rested. The two 
systems could not co-exist together ; but 
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if the two were used alongside each 
other, breech-loaders would drive out 
muzzle-loaders. It was scarcely satisfac- 
tory ; and it was to be hoped that on the 
present occasion the noble Lord would 
give the names of the gentlemen whose 
advice had guided him. It might, per- 
haps, be thought that he was a little 
pressing in bringing this subject before 
the House; but, as it was one which 
might possibly determine the issue of a 
battle by land or a naval engagement, 
it was, he thought, well worthy the con- 
sideration of the House of Commons. 
He was not now asking the noble Lord 
to introduce breech-loaders, but to have 
such exhaustive experiments made as 
would satisfy the House as to, their 
value, and that could be done for 
£100,000 or £200,000, or a cost cer- 
tainly not exceeding what was now 
being spent in adding to their muzzle- 
loading ordnance. It would be better 
to incur that expenditure than to pro- 
ceed farther on their present course 
without well knowing what they were 
about. There was a very good oppor- 
tunity for introducing them in some of 
the forts which required larger guns, 
and in which there was much practical 
difficulty in fitting in heavier muzzle- 
loaders—a difficulty which would vanish 
if they only put in breech-loaders. The 
hon. and gallant Member concluded by 
moving his Amendment. 

GeneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he thought his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan) had done good service" by again, 
this Session, as in the previous one, 
bringing forward his Motion on the sub- 
ject of breech-loading ordnance, and he 
should very much wish that his sug- 
gestion for instituting experiments on 
the subject of the relative merits of 
muzzle-loaders were adopted and carried 
into practice. On that account he should 
beg to second his Motion, in order that, 
when the time came for making the 
change from muzzle-loading to breech- 
loading pieces, at which the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s remarks pointed, 
they might be in a position to make it 
with despatch and certainty. On the 
previous occasions when the change 
from muzzle-loaders to breech-loaders 
was carried out, the nation was hurried 
into a vast expense before the best and 
most suitable breech piece was perfected. 
Then, 11 years later, the change made 
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from a breech-loader was equally hurried 
before the best kind of gun was ascer- 
tained; indeed, the nation escaped at 
great outlay in avoiding a brass rifled 
gun instead of the present iron and steel 
tube. He was sure that the noble Lord 
the Surveyor General of Ordnance would 
not fail to give the attention they de- 
served to the obviously intelligent and 
scientific recommendations of his hon. 
and gallant Friend, and that he would 
cause “experiments to be carried out 
which would settle the question in 
which the country was so deeply inte- 
rested—namely, as to the best kind of 
gun for the Army and the Navy. A 
vation like England ought to possess 
not only the best ships and army that 
could be formed or produced, but the 
best guns that scientific skill could de- 
vise. He trusted that what his hon. 
and gallant Friend had said as to the 
recently proposed 4-ton 6-inch gun 
would be borne in mind. It was a piece 
of ordnance perfectly well suited to the 
class of vessels which the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty had so wisely 
introduced into the Service. It was in 
every way so far superior to the gun of 
64 ewt. with which the /s’s was armed 
that it might be truly said, if adopted 
for that vessel of great speed, to double 
her power as a vessel of war. He 
would suggest to his hon. and gallant 
Friend to submit a programme of the 
experiments it was desirable to make, 
and to place a Resolution on the Paper 
of the House which would require the 
authorities to give their best attention 
to the subject. He was aware that the 
noble Lord was always willing to ob- 
tain information from hon. Members at 
either side of the House, and would not 
disregard the suggestions of his hon. and 
gallant Friend merely by reason of his 
not belonging to the Party of the pre- 
sent Government. What was required 
was not a hasty and sweeping, but a 
gradual change, so that the country 
might, after careful investigation, secure 
the best possible gun for the Army and 
the Navy. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the great difference which exists between our 
cannon and those which find favour with 
Foreign Powers calls for careful investigation, 
and that it would be unwise to further postpone 
experiments on such classes of breech-loading 
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ns as are now possessed by other Powers,”’ 
—(Major Nolan,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sr JOHN HAY said, he did not wish 
to oppose the Motion of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member (Major Nolan), which he 
had brought forward with much practical 
knowledge and ability. The advance of 
science had, he adwitted, altered the posi- 
tion of the question very much from that 
which it occupied when, on the then 
perfectly sound recommendation of the 
Ordnance Committee, muzzle-loading 
guns were adopted for both Services. 
The system of breech-loading had then 
great disadvantages, while the muzzle- 
loading gun had the advantages of 
cheapness and simplicity, the latter 
being of considerable advantage to the 
Naval Service. The breech-loading gun 
had a considerable number of different 
pieces of various kinds to be attended to, 
and a slight derangement disabled the 
gun and was the cause of accidents. 
The present system of breech-loading 
was, however, a vast improvement on 
the old. It was simple, and had the 
advantage of securing to them a longer 
gun, with increased charge and accuracy. 
These reasons induced him to concur 
with the hon. and gallant Gentleman in 
desiring that the subject should undergo 
consideration, and that, if necessary, fur- 
ther experiments should be made. The 
appointment of a Scientific Commission 
would probably answer every purpose. 
He hoped, however, it would be done in 
a more permanent manner than was sug- 
gested by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man. He desired to see the Ordnance 
Select Committee re-established, which, 
consisting as it did of the ablest officers 
both of the Navy and Army, gave con- 
fidence to the Services in its inquiries 
and in its reports. He should prefer 
that, if re-established, it should be in 
such a manner as to insure the more 
frequent change of its members than 
formerly prevailed; either by the 
adoption of the five years’ rule, or in 
any manner which the Secretary of 
State for War thought would introduce 
fresh blood into the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee. The fact of the nuble Lord in- 
stituting such permanent Committee 
would give confidence and convey an 
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assurance to the officers of both Services 
that the result of an impartial scientific 
investigation would be adopted. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, that 
the hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way (Major Nolan) had rather sprung a 
mine upon him. He was not aware 
that the Motion would be brought on as 
it had been, as it was put down for the 
Army Estimates. He had, however, 
listened attentively to the able observa- 
tions of the hon. and gallant Member ; 
but while acknowledging their force, he 
must correct him on one point. He had 
represented his (Lord Eustace Cecil’s) 
opinion as being in favour of muzzle- 
loaders. It was perfectly true that year 
after year he had defended the course 
taken by the Government, but for him- 
self he had never expressed any opi- 
nion ; and for the Government he could 
truly say that they were neutral in the 
matter, and that their great anxiety was 
to adopt that system which, on the 
whole, would be the best-and most use- 
ful. The present Government found a 
certain system in use. That system 
was, after several years’ inquiry, adopted 
by the Government who preceded them, 
and it was adopted at very great ex- 
pense, after an expenditure of from 
£4,000,000 to £6,000,000 in experi- 
ments. It was supposed at that time— 
and he never heard any opinion to the 
contrary—that they had as good a gun as 
any in the world. No doubt, invention 
did not end there, and it was quite pos- 
sible that a better gun on a different 
principle might be discovered ; but that 
better gun did not seem at present to be 
forthcoming, and he would repeat that 
the country was now in possession of a 
good gun. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for Galway had 
stated that other countries had got a 
better gun, and that they had adopted 
Messrs. Krupp’s gun ; but that was not, 
as he (Lord Eustace Cecil) showed on 
the 12th of March last, the case gene- 
rally. No doubt, other Governments 
would keep their eyes open to see whe- 
ther a better system could be discovered ; 
but that was just what the War Depart- 
ment of this country,were doing—they 
were watching for further improvements 
—and when found out, he ventured to 
assure the House that no time would be 
lost in testing any invention which pro- 
mised to be of advantage to the country. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
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suggested that he (Lord Eustace Cecil) 
should inform him of the names of the 
officers who advised him ; but he really 
did not think that that was necessary, 
as the hon. and gallant Gentleman must 
be quite as, perhaps more, familiar with 
those names than he was. He knew 
the Director of Ordnance, and also the 
Head of the Gun Factory. They were 
all distinguished officers, very capable 
of dealing with the question. The 
Director of Ordnance had always said 
he was perfectly prepared to see intro- 
duced any improvement that could be 
carried out; he was neither a ‘‘ muzzle- 
loader ’’ nor a ‘‘ breech-loader,”’ but was 
anxious to obtain the best gun possible 
for the Service. However, there were 
very great difficulties in the way of 
making a sudden change. In gunnery, 
it was as true as in most other things— 
‘‘the more haste, the worse speed.” It 
was absolutely necessary that any new 
step should be taken with great caution, 
and that it should recommend itself not 
only to military, but also to naval opi- 
nion. He would not now follow the 
hon. and gallant Member in his remarks 
with regard to the accident on board the 
Thunderer, because at present the Papers 
bearing on the subject had not yet been 
presented to the House, and because it 
was impossible as yet to say what change 
in the present system, if any, naval 
opinion would recommend. It was 
quite possible that, in consequence of 
that accident, it might be thought neces- 
sary to introduce breech-loading guns 
into the turrets of their ships. It was 
not, however, for him to anticipate 
what might be done in that matter. All 
he could say about it was that he felt 
quite certain the Secretary of State for 
War would cordially co-operate with the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and naval 
opinion in this matter; and that if it 
should be found necessary to make any 
great change in their guns the Govern- 
ment would not shrink from doing it, 
but would do it cautiously, gradually, 
and, he hoped, thoroughly. He hoped 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
not press the Government too hardly. 
Considerable sfress was laid in some 
quarters on the Krupp system of breech- 
loading ; but unless he was very much 
mistaken, there were other systems of 
breech-loading equal, if not superior, to 
it. The question would, no doubt, re- 
ceive the fullest consideration from the 
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Heavy Gun Committee now sitting, and 
further experiments would probably be 
made if necessary. Two of their officers 
had been invited by Herr Krupp to at- 
tend some new experiments in Germany, 
and possibly their Report might point 
to some new invention in the Krupp 
system worthy of imitation. He could 
assure hon. Members that every effort 
was being made to keep up with pub- 
lic opinion in these matters all over 
Europe. At the same time, he thought 
it only right to remind the House that 
experiments in gunnery were extremely 
costly, and if they allowed a particular in- 
ventor to have his gun tested, they must 
extend the same indulgence, if not to 
all foreign, certainly to native inventors. 








The present system of muzzle-loading 
was only adopted after an immense 
amount of money had been expended, 
and still the inventors, as a body, were 
not satisfied. They never were, to what- 
ever length the experiments were car- 
ried. Not anticipating any discussion 
of this nature, he had not brought any 
Papers with him; and he was, therefore, 
unable to go into the subject as fully as 
he might have done. He could only, 
in conclusion, repeat his assurance that 
as soon as a better gun was forthcoming 
they would not fail to introduce it. It 
was a mistake to suppose that a preju- 
dice existed against breech-loaders in 
official circles. Indeed, as the hon. and 
gallant Member was no doubt aware, 
breech-loaders were in use to a certain 
extent both in their fortresses and on 
board ship, therefore the two systems 
had been working pari passu. He did 
not think there had been any unfair de- 
traction of the breech-loading system ; 
on the contrary, he believed there had 
been every desire to give the breech- 
loading system a perfectly fair trial, and 
that civilians and officers of the Army 
and Navy were all animated by one wish, 
which was to secure the best gun for the 
country. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—THE BRIGADE 
DEPOT SYSTEM.—RESOLUTION. 
Major O’BEIRNE rose to call atten- 
tion to the brigade depét system, and to 
move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the Bri- 
gade Depdt system requires amendment, as it 
is costly, unsatisfactory, and inadequate to the 
requirements of home and foreign service.”’ 




















He said the system had completely 
failed to attain two objects with which 
it was introduced —the furnishing of 
drafts for foreign service, and the weld- 
ing into one harmonious whole of the 
forces in the sub-district, so as to form a 
nucleus of instruction for all auxiliary 
forces. Instead of that, however, it had 
been found necessary, in the two cases 
of emergency that had just occurred, to 
draft large numbers of men from other 
regiments in order to make up the 
strength required. For instance, to 
fill up the regiments sent to the Afghan 
Frontier and the Cape the regiments at 
Aldershot had been denuded of their 
best men. Then, again, there was a pre- 
posterous superabundance of officers at 
some of the depdts; in some cases there 
were only 80 men fit for duty under one 
colonel, one major, four captains, and 
four subalterns—a great disproportion 
of officers to men, whose number was 
utterly insufficient for the purposes of 
instruction to the auxiliary forces of sub- 
district. The men ought to be raised 
to 900 at least, and then they would 
be able to furnish strength to the bat- 
talions if required for foreign service, 
and be a nucleus of instruction to the 
Militia regiment and Volunteer corps of 
sub-district. As* regarded the cost of 
these depéts, it bore no relation to 
the money paid for the work done and 
the responsibility incurred by colonels 
with the Army; and the officers at the 
depéts were examples of idleness in 
the districts, which was very injurious. 
The whole cost of the depdts was 
£274,000—an enormous sum of money 
spent on an object which was a com- 
plete failure. This Estimate ought to 
be cut down this year. He begged to 
move the Motion which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the Bri- 
gade Depdt system requires amendment, as it 
is costly, unsatisfactory, and inadequate to the 
requirements of home and foreign service,’’— 
(Major O’ Beirne,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


CotoneL ARBUTHNOT said, he was 
not aware that these debates were coming 
on that evening, nor he was sure were 
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a large number of officers in the House, 
or they would have been present. He 
agreed with the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber (Major O’Beirne) that the cost of 
brigade depots was very disproportionate 
to the results obtained. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman suggested that the 
number of men in the battalions should 
be increased to 900. No doubt, they. 
would then be of much more use for 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended; but surely, if the number 
of men were increased, it was only 
reasonable to ask that the number of 
depots should be reduced. The fact was 
that a mistake was made in establishing 
so many depots, and all soldiers, if not 
all Members of Parliament, were agreed 
that, however good the design might 
have been, the territorial principle was 
not exactly adapted to the size of 
England, nor to their habits and insti- 
tutions. The brigade depét system, it 
was perfectly true, had failed entirely 
as regarded the localization of regiments. 
It could never have been otherwise, for 
as soon as the two regiments at a depot 
centre were filled up, all the recruits were 
taken away for general service, and sent 
anywhere all over the country. Again, 
in some of these centres recruiting was 
actually at a standstill—had never, in- 
deed, even begun; while in others a 
very large number of recruits were 
obtained. ‘This showed that the sys- 
tem did not and could not work well 
everywhere. He did not quite agree 
with the hon. and gallant Member about 
the idleness of the officers. That de- 
pended a good deal upon the character 
of the commanding officer. He knew one 
depot where the objection was the other 
way, and the duties of the officers were 
discharged with 20 or 30 men in precisely 
the same manner as if there had been 
900 men in barracks. No doubt that 
was going too far, and was a mistake of 
the commanding officer; but, on the 
other hand, where there were few men. 
the officers usually had very little to do. 
If the regiments were kept up to a 
sufficient strength of officers, he was not 
sure that it was not a good thing for 
a certain number of those officers to have 
a pleasant and an easy time as they 
might have at the depots. His principle 
always had been, and he commended it 
to everybody else, to make the Service 
as pleasant as it could be, so long as it 
was combined with a careful discharge 
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of duty. He believed it would be more 
carefully discharged if every facility were 
given to officers and men to be employed 
and amused. There was one little point 
he should like to bring to the notice 
of his right hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Stanley), in which he thought 
a good deal of expense might be saved, 
and that was in the case of recruits pro- 
ceeding on foreign service. They were 
enlisted for foreign service at, let them 
suppose, Cardiff. If the home battalion 
was serving in some remote part of the 
country, as Scotland, and the other 
battalion was abroad, it was thought 
necessary to send these recruits up to 
Scotland, and then to bring them down 
again to Southampton and Portsmouth 
to embark them for India. As he was 
not aware that this debate was coming 
on, he did not fortify himself by looking 
at the Returns, to which reference had 
been made, ard he did not even know 
how many depots had been established ; 
but he hoped his right hon. and gallant 
Friend would think once, twice, and thrice 
before he began to carry out the system 
where it was not already in operation. 
In his opinion, the general feeling of 
officers of the Army would be decidedly 
in favour of the modification rather than 
the extension of this system of brigade 
depots. 

CotoneL STANLEY said, he, too, like 
the hon. and gallant Member (Colonel 
Arbuthnot), had come down to the House 
unprepared to give figures on these mat- 
ters. He had no right to complain that 
the hon. and gallant Member (Major 
O’ Beirne) had brought forward this Mo- 
tion onthe present occasion ; but hefeared 
he could not give him a full answer. But, 
inasmuch as he had had some rather inti- 
mate acquaintance with the subject, he 
hoped to be able to show the hon. and 
gallant Member why some of the objec- 
tions he entertained were not altogether 
valid, and why they could not very easily 
or lightly depart from the system which 
had been some time settled. To begin 
with, the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
left out of sight, for purposes of argu- 
ment, that the objects of the so-called 
brigade depot system were not limited 
in their effect to the Army. Although 
the Army was now the primary con- 
sideration, its object as laid down by 
the late Secretary of State for War 
(Viscount Cardwell), was not only to 
form a training depot for every pair of 
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battalions, one of which was on foreign 
service and the other on duty at home, 
but also to serve as storehouses for re- 
serve stations where Militia recruits 
might train in all seasons of the year, 
and camping places for the Volunteers. 
He was not prepared to concede that 
these brigade depédts had wholly missed 
their original object. With regard to 
the disproportion between officers and 
men, at first sight he would be very 
much disposed to agree with the hon. 
and gallant Member. But it would be 
recollected that when they were con- 
sidering the point, and obtained Re- 
turns from the authorities, they found 
the number of officers returned for duty 
at the depots by no means dispropor- 
tioned to the men. When it came to 
be reduced to a matter of actual fact, 
there was not in the majority of cases 
much incongruity. But in some cases 
there did appear to be an excessive 
number, and the Committee over which 
he had the honour to preside recom- 
mended that those officers should, as far 
as possible, be sent to rejoin their bat- 
talions. As regarded the number of men, 
there was nothing which, as Secretary 
of State for War, would rejoice him 
more than to see the depots extended 
to the full size of 900 men; but this 
would mean a fine addition of 40,000 to 
the Army, and it was, therefore, hardly 
necessary to discuss it at the present mo- 
ment. But, apart from this, if they had 
this large number of men tied up at these 
little depots, they would be precisely 
undoing the object of late years, which 
had been, not to split regiments up apart 
from one another at country places, but 
to bring them together in large camps 
for better instruction, and in order to 
teach them the duties they must fulfil 
when they formed part of a large army. 
The number of the depots was a subject 
on which he did not feel indisposed to 
speak, for he believed this was one of 
the very objections he, the late Colonel 
Anson, and others, had raised when the 
measure had been first proposed by 
Viscount Cardwell in that House. His 
opinion at that time had been that it 
would be far better not to split the men 
into such small detachments, but to 
have fewer and larger centres and more 
ground. From that opinion he had seen 
no reason to depart. But, on the other 
hand, he was bound to say that any 
alteration of these centres was not a 
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thing to be lightly undertaken. If they 
called to mind the number of days and 
nights that had been spent in the dis- 
cussion of this localization scheme, they 
would feel bound to admit that it was 
one thoroughly accepted on the part of 
the country, and that the money for. it 
had been voted with open eyes. As to 
the disturbance of these centres, if it 
could be shown that, without expense, 
certain depots could be reduced without 
any loss, either direct or indirect, to the 
country, that was an obvious matter of 
administration with which anyone would 
be prepared to deal. But, as a matter 
of fact, when Viscount Cranbrook ac- 
ceded to Office, he found in almost all 
these places either the contracts so far 
advanced, or the depédts themselves so 
far proceeded with, that he scarcely had 
the power, without throwing away good 
money after bad, to alter the original 
system. Again, why should they turn 
back, after having gone half-way, in a 
scheme which was decided on by Parlia- 
ment, for which Parliament had voted 
large sums of money, and when the 
purposes for which the money had been 
voted had been only half fulfilled? He 
confessed he would shrink from the re- 
sponsibility of lightly asking Parliament 
to depart from the scheme. There might 
be small points of administration, here 
and there, which might be remedied ; 
but if hon. Members looked upon these 
depots as being so many men required 
for duty, they altogether failed of their 
purpose; they were depots, and did not 
purport to be battalions. Perhaps, at 
another time, it might be his duty to 
touch on some points where he thought 
some remedy might still be required ; 
but he was certainly not prepared to go 
as far as the hon. and gallant Member. 
The uneven number of recruits was 
always a difficulty in this country. It 
was impossible that centres of recruit- 
ing should coincide with the depots; 
but the distances between the two were 
short. There could be no doubt that 
the depdts had served their original 
purpose of supplying more centres of 
recruiting than there had been before. 
He would mention one other point. One 
of the great complaints of late years had 
been that the stores were too much 
centralized. Now, it was quite evident 
in the late mobilization that the more 
they were making use of the storehouses 
at the depdts to distribute the stores, the 
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better was the service of mobilization 
likely to be performed. He, therefore, 
could not see any reason for departing 
from this brigade-depét system, at least, 
so far as the centres themselves were 
concerned. 

Mr. WHITWELL thought the brigade 
depots were exercising a very beneficial 
influence. They were more or less affect- 
ing the whole body of the Volunteer 
Forees. He hoped that brigade depéts 
would soon become the means of afford- 
ing instruction to the Volunteers. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—QUESTION OF 
PROCEDURE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. RYLANDS : I desire, Sir, before 
you leave the Chair, to enter a protest 
on the part of independent Members 
against the course taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in making his Statement on 
the Motion that you do leave the Chair 
instead of in Committee of Supply. 
While, of course, I do not presume to 
say that the right hon. Gentleman was 
out of Order, yet the course he has taken 
is one which, in my recollection, is en- 
tirely unprecedented, and one which has 
exposed the House to a very considerable 
amount of inconvenience. The right 
hon. Gentleman has brought in what in 
effect is a third Budget for the present 
financial year. That, in itself, is most 
unexampled, and in consequence of the 
extraordinary step taken to-night it has 
been followed by a Motion on going into 
Committee, which has led to a discussion 
of matters entirely apart from the finan- 
cial proposals of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It is quite clear, if the 
right hon. Gentleman had adopted the 
usual course in moving that you, Sir, do 
leave the Chair, without making any 
observations, then the Motion on going 
into Committee would have come for- 
ward in due course, and the right hon. 
Gentleman would then have made his 
Statement with the Chairman of Com- 
mittees in the Chair. The discussion in 
that event would have proceeded in a 
regular and orderly manner; but, as it 
is, Iam doubtful whether even on the 
Vote, which will be put from the Chair 
when we have resolved ourselves into 
Committee, I should not be precluded 
from making general observations which 
appear to me to have been called forth. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
taken a course to-night which I feel my- 
self—and I believe I am not alone in 
that opinion—is calculated to confuse 
the mind of the House. If the House 
of Commons is to possess any efficient 
control over the Expenditure and over 
the taxation of this country, it is quite 
clear that they ought to have a full 
Statement, in regard to the Expenditure 
and taxation, placed before them in an 
explicit and ample manner by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the occasion 
of his moving the Budget for the year. 
But he has not done so. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer came down with a 
Budget at the usual time of the Session, 
and he gave the House to understand 
what would be the Expenditure of the 
financial year; and he laid before the 
House certain proposals as to the taxes 
he intended to levy during the year. 
We were supposed to base our judgment 
and opinion upon the Budget as stated. 
But what do we find? That the Esti- 
mates of the right hon. Gentleman prove 
in the course of a very few months to be 
utterly delusive. You find the right 
hon. Gentleman coming down to the 
House from time to time, no doubt with 
sincerity, but under the influence of a 
very large organ of hope, and in the 
most sanguine manner, anticipating that 
the Expenditure would be less, and the 
Revenue greater than it has subse 
quently proved. Thus, after the first 
Budget had been found to be delusive, 
and after the right hon. Gentleman had 
taken another unprecedented course, of 
laying upon the Table of the House a 
scheme embracing the ordinary and ex- 
traordinary Expenditure—a scheme alike 
confusing to the country and the House 
—he came down with a second Budget. 
The Government shirked new taxation, 
so the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed to borrow, admitting that the Ex- 
penditure was getting beyond the sums 
that he had anticipated. Again, he had 
hopes for the future, which had not been 
realized. We have now athird Budget, 
and again we find that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer comes down to the House 
and tells us that the Expenditure is 
greater than he had estimated, and that 
the taxes have not realized what he ex- 
ected. The result of all is that he has 
anded us in a financial difficulty, which 
I do not hesitate to say is without 
example in recent years. The system 
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of borrowing cannot go on for ever. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
put off the evil day as long as possible, 
and the time is fast approaching when 
he will have to impose additional taxes 
upon the country. What will be the 
inevitable effect of the Statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in bringing 
his third Budget before the public? It 
will be this—that persons engaged in 
large mercantile operations—persons in- 
terested in tea, spirits, and tobacco— 
will go in for heavy operations in the 
anticipation of some additional taxation 
on one or other of these articles. Such 
operations will certainly cause men en- 
gaging in them very great inconve- 
nience, and the passage of a large and 
unusual quantity of goods through the 
Customs will give to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer a large amount of 
Revenue this year which does not be- 
long to the year. Present appearances 
of Revenue will, of course, be improved ; 
but next year will not present so favour- 
able an aspect. Those connected, as I 
am, with the commerce of the country, 
have a right to complain of the State- 
ment made to-night, and a right to assert 
that there should be no delay in laying 
before the House the Budget for the 
coming financial year. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) has shown that it has 
always been the custom, when there was 
a large deficiency, for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to come down imme- 
diately and state the facts of the case in 
Committee of Ways and Means. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does what 
he now proposes, he will not only do 
serious injury to the commerce of the 
country, but he will be setting up another 
precedent which it is undesirable to pur- 
sue. I do not desire to occupy the House 
longer than necessary, but I have one 
remark to make which I could not well 
make in Committee. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated that he in- 
tended to apply a sum of £400,000 to 
the military operations in South Africa, 
which had been provided by savings in 
other Departments of the State. Now, 
I wish to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that this is a clear case of a 
transfer of sums voted by this House for 
particular purposes to other purposes 
not contemplated by the House at the 
time the money was voted. I think it a 
most objectionable course, although a 
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legal one, to be adopted. Let me put 
this to the right hen. Gentleman. It 
might have happened that if he had 
come down to the House for a Supple- 
mentary Vote for the expenses of the 
South African War, the policy and con- 
duct of the Government with regard to 
that war might have been fairly chal- 
lenged. The Government, by taking 
the course they had pursued, had pre- 
vented any consideration by the House 
of the transactions of an important part 
of the Imperial policy. They had escaped 
any challenge of their policy in conse- 
quence of the Treasury giving authority 
to the Army Department to transfer 
sums of money which had been voted 
out of the funds granted in this House 
under entirely different conditions to en- 
tirely different objects. That £400,000, 
so granted by this House, had been taken 
with the sanction of the Treasury to pay 
for the South African War. I say that 
the control of Parliament in such matters 
does seem very much like a farce. I 
am not prepared to say that under no 
circumstances ought such a transfer to 
be allowed; for I know that if a-rule 
was laid down too stringently, there 
might be a certain amount of public 
disadvantage ; but if this system is to be 
so largely adopted I contend that, what- 
ever may be the inconvenience to the 
Departments, the House of Commons 
ought to be determined to put a stop to 
it. I wish it to be understood that 
£400,000, voted for certain specified 
purposes, has been expended in war, 
and this has been done without Parlia- 
ment being consulted in the matter. I 
must apologize for intervening between 
the House and its going into Committee 
of Supply. I should certainly not have 
done so had not the right hon. Gentle- 
man thought it right to depart from a 
practice of this House without the con- 
sent of the House. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 


do now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed 
to. 


SUPPLY—EXCHEQUER BONDS. 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


(1.) £2,750,000 Exchequer Bonds. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had been so much criti- 
cized for irregularity that he hardly 
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knew whether he was justified in taking 
notice in Committee of observations 
which were made out of it; and, in fact, 
he doubted whether he should be justified 
in making any Statement except as to 
the particular Vote before the Com- 
mittee. He also, with some hesitation, 
referred to the other questions which 
had been raised, and he hoped he was 
in Order in doing so. He did think, 
however, that he was consulting the 
convenience of the House in making the 
Statement he did. In the first place, 
there undoubtedly had been occasions— 
several occasions—on which Budgets 
had been brought forward earlier in 
the year than the present time. He 
did not know whether all the cases 
which had been mentioned were exactly 
in point, because the change made in 
1854 in the date of the financial year 
affected some of them, though he did 
not wish to insist very much upon 
that. At the same time, he was quite 
sure that there were inconveniences, 
and always had been, in making a 
Budget Statement prematurely. That 
inconvenience had been very much in- 
creased of late by the change made in 
collecting the Revenue. ‘The great 
charge of the Income Tax fell upon the 
third and fourth quarters of the year, 
and there was great difficulty in esti- 
mating with accuracy what the whole 
amount of the tax would be. Of course, 
there was a similar difficulty with other 
sources of taxation; but he referred es- 
pecially to the Income Tax. He thought 
his right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Chil- 
ders) would agree with him that though 
it might be inconvenient, and undoubt- 
edly was inconvenient, to the public to 
have any delay occur in making the 
Financial Statement of the year known, 
yet that it would be almost more incon- 
venient that an imperfect Statement 
should be made prematurely, necessi- 
tating fresh arrangements afterwards. 
There was considerable difficulty, at the 
present time, in estimating, not merely 
the Revenue for next year, but the Ex- 
penditure also. This latter must depend 
very much upon what they might have to 
pay for the operations in South Africa ; 
and at the present moment, and until 
they got the next fortnight’s despatches, 
of course, it would be extremely difficult 
to know for what sum it would be ne- 
cessary to make provision. Therefore, 





it would hardly be consistent with cer- 
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tainty in taxation if they were to attempt 
to introduce a Budget at so early a date 
as the beginning of March. For these 
reasons, he had suggested that they 
should wait until the beginning of April 
for his financial propositions. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Childers) 
had rather exaggerated the position in 
which they stood. He said it was the 
gravest and the greatest since the time 
of the first Reform Bill. That, he 
thought, was a statement calculated to 
alarm the public mind quite unneces- 
sarily. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that was not 
quite his statement. He said it was the 
most serious deficit since the first Re- 
form Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman in that opinion ; 
but he would not discuss that point for 
the present. However, if it had not 
been for the South African War the 
arrangements he had made last year 
would have been sufficient, and it would 
have been unnecessary for him to make 
any Financial Statement at all. He 
now had to propose a Vote for the re- 
newal of those Bonds which were issued 
for the Service of the year 1877-8. He 
had hoped they might have been able 
to pay off a portion of these Bonds in 
the present year. They had not been 
able to do so, partly on account of the 
deficiency in the Revenue, partly on 
account of the greater demand for Ex- 
penditure; and he had, therefore, no 
other alternative but to make provision 
for meeting these Bonds when they fell 
due on the 16th, and the following days 
of March. He hoped the Committee 
would see that in making these proposi- 
tions they were only carrying into effect 
the contemplated arrangements. 

Mr. DODSON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had just told them that it 
would not have been necessary for him 
to come down to the House and ask for 
power to make any alteration in the ar- 
rangements he proposed last year had it 
not been for the breaking out of the 
war in South Africa. That was a very 
important qualification, and bore very 
materially upon the plan of finance put 
before them in the month of August last. 
In that month the right hon. Gentleman 
contemplated an excess of Expenditure 
over Revenue for the current year of 


£1,556,000, and, adding to that the de- 
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ficit which he would have to provide for 
of the Exchequer Bonds for Expenditure 
in connection with the Vote of Credit 
incurred in 1877-8, left him with a de- 
ficit of £4,306,000. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said he proposed to spread that 
over the next two years, and, assuming 
that his Revenue for the next two years 
continued the same as in the current 
year, plus £600,000, the additional 
amount of the new 2d. on the Income 
Tax, and that his expenditure con- 
tinued the same, minus the expenses 
incurred in connection with Turkish 
affairs, he hoped to be able in each of 
the two years to pay off, roughly speak- 
ing, £2,000,000 of Debt, and thus, in 
the two years, to wipe off the £4,000,000 
odd of deficit. The right hon. Gentle- 
man justified his action by saying 
that if this was not actually war 
expenditure it was next door to war 
expenditure, for it was the cost of 
averting war. If, however, the cost of 
averting war was to be treated as war 
expenditure, he did not know where they 
were to stop. In one sense, the whole 
cost of the Army and Navy was the cost 
of averting war, for they were intended 
to guard them—to protect them—ayainst 
war. Unfortunately, this expenditure 
for averting war proved, in the case of 
Afghanistan at least, to be rather the 
cost of provoking war. It could not be 
doubted, indeed, that the policy pursued 
in regard to Turkey led to the Afghan- 
istan War. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man, on the assumption that his Revenue 
and Expenditure would continue the 
same, spread his deficit over the two 
coming years. But he had been singu- 
larly unfortunate, because since that 
time he had had two fresh wars—the 
Afghanistan War and the Zulu War. 
He was not then going to discuss the 
policy of the Government, or to lay any 
blame upon the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but the course he had taken did show 
the danger of spreading the so-called 
cost of averting a war over future years, 
and trusting that the future years would 
be so uneventful as to enable them to 
pay off such arrears. The right hon. 
Gentleman had certainly met with 
singular ill-fortune in having the Zulu 
War and the Afghanistan War come 
upon him. Besides this, the right hon. 
Gentleman had told them that he was 
about to propose a loan to India of 
£2,000,000 without interest. He would 
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not stop to discuss whether that would 
not, in reality, be a gift; but, in any 
case, the money pan have to be pro- 
vided. Therefore, in addition to the 
deficit of £4,306,000, they had also to 
face a proposition for £1,500,000 for the 
Zulu War, something over £354,000 
for the pe geri Civil Service Es- 
timates, and the prospect of a loan of 
£2,000,000, without interest, to India. 
The right hon. Gentleman had also told 
them what they must have all been ex- 
ceedingly sorry to hear—that the Reve- 
nue was likely to fall short of the 
estimate by something not much less 
than £1,000,000. He was afraid, look- 
ing at the Revenue Returns, that that 
shortcoming would be, at all events, in 
great part upon the three most im- 
portant heads of finance — Customs, 
Excise, and Stamps. At the close of 
the third quarter, the receipts from these 
three heads were £200,000 behind the 
receipts for the same period in the pre- 
vious year. But, at the present time, 
according to the Return up to Feb- 
ruary 22, the falling off was £371,000; 
or, in other words, the falling off, dur- 
ing the last seven or eight weeks, had 
almost doubled. It must be remem- 
bered that the right hon. Gentleman, 
instead of calculating on a falling 
off, had reckoned on a considerable 
increase under two of these — heads, 
for he had ecalcuiated on an increased 
Revenue from Customs of £531,000; 
from Excise, including the additional 
dog duty, of £136,000; and a decrease 
on Stamps of £26,000. Therefore, while 
he had reckoned on an increase by 
the 3lst of March next of £641,000, he 
had instead, up to the present time, a 
decrease of £371,000. It was obvious 
that, unless these three important heads 
of Revenue much improved, the right 
hon. Gentleman would be £1,000,000 
short of his calculations. He dared say 
that the Revenue would come in better, 
as it often had done before, just before 
the close of the financial year; but still 
the prospect was, as these three import- 
ant heads of Revenue were falling off 
with remarkable rapidity, that they 
would disappoint the expectations of the 
right hon. Gentleman ; and the fact that 
this falling off had been recently so rapid 
did not promise well for the Income of 
the next year. He wished to call atten- 
tion to one other point with regard to the 
new Sinking Fund, established in 1875. 
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The right hon. Gentleman, by means of 
that Sinking Fund, paid off in the first 
year £280,150; in the second year, 
£624,780; and in the third year, 
£764,825, making a total paid off in 
the three years during which the Fund 
had been in operation of £1,669,755. 
But in the course of the same three 
years the Debt had been increased by a 
larger amount than the total amount 
paid off ; therefore, while they had been 
paying off the Debt with one hand, they 
had been adding to it with the other. 
The money, in fact, by which it had 
been paid off had been borrowed for 
the purpose, or if not actually so bor- 
rowed, was withdrawn from Revenue, 
at the cost of leaving a corresponding 
amount of Expenditure to be met by 
borrowed money. The result was an in- 
crease in the Debt, funded and unfunded. 
The right hon. Gentleman estimated, in 
his Budget last April, that he would pay 
off in the current year, by means of 
that Sinking Fund, £684,747. He 
would suggest to the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he would not apply that 
money to meet part of his deficit, 
seeing that he must borrow so much 
the more if he were going to keep 
the Fund up. Of course, if the opera- 
tion of the Sinking Fund were a con- 
tinuous one, with a defixiite object to be 
attained in a definite time, it might be 
worth while not, even temporarily, to 
hinder its progress. But as this was 
not the case, and as the proposition 
simply was to provide sv much surplus 
each year in order to pay off a certain 
amount of Debt, it seemed to him, when 
no such surplus was provided, an illusory 
and useless operation to continue it. 
Without expressing any definite opinion, 
he would merely suggest to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether it 
would not be a wise thing to suspend 
the action of the Sinking Fund for the 
current year, at all events until they 
saw what their prospects were ? 
GeveraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
suggested to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that he should put into the 
financial accounts every year a statement 
showing by whom these Exchequer 
Bonds and Bills were held. He could 
tell him frankly that, by allowing the 
very large amount of unfunded Debt to 
exist without making the public ac- 
quainted with the way in which it was 
held, he had done himself much harm, 
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as one of their ablest financiers, and 
lowered the national credit, because 
the public was not acquainted with the 
fact that these Bonds and Bills were at 
present mainly in the hands of the Com- 
missioners of the National Debt and the 
Bank. They amounted to £14,500,000, 
leaving about £5,000,000 only in the 
form of Treasury Bills in the hands of 
the public. But, as nobody knew where 
they were, it was assumed that all were 
mainly in the hands of the public; and 
until they had heard the Statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it was 
generally assumed that this kind of in- 
debtedness, known as the Floating Debt, 
must end in the issue of Consols, and 
with this notion the rise in price had 
been checked of this kind of securities. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would pub- 
lish the statement to which he had re- 
ferred, it would do much to insure that 
steadiness in the Money Market which 
was so essential. With regard to the 
plea urged for delaying the Budget till 
after the close of the year, he very much 
regretted the assigned cause being the 
change that had taken place of late years 
in the modeof collecting the Revenue from 
the Income and Property Tax. Appealsof 
the strongest character were made to the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer not to 
do it, but in vain; and then appeals 
were made to the late Prime Minister, 
but he did not feel himself justified in 
interfering to stop the unwise project of 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer. There- 
fore, the right hon. Gentleman had, he 
thought, some right to urge that the 
mode of collecting this Revenue by which 
the larger portion of this tax was col- 
lected in the last quarter of the year, had 
placed them in their present position 
of being unable till the year closed of 
dealing with the Estimates for the year 
ensuing. He hoped the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would deah with the defi- 
ciency in a bold and statesmanlike man- 
ner. Within one year this Floating 
Debt had increased by £7,000,000. It 
was not safe to allow of further increase, 
and it would be preferable to reduce the 
amount. He hoped, if necessary, he 
would ask not only for 1d. but 2d. more 
on the Income Tax, and that he would 
not any longer run the great danger 
of leaving this heavy burden of a dan- 
gerous kind of Debt hanging over them. 
Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 


should like to know how this money 


General Sir George Balfour 
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was to be raised. He hoped it would 
not be carried beyond next year, and 
that the matter would be dealt with in 
the Budget. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, the money would be raised 
by Exchequer Bonds, which would only 
be current for a year; and when he 
brought in the Budget he would make 
a statement concerning the manner of 
providing for them. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £1,500,000, Warin South Africa 
(Vote of Credit). 

Mr. PARNELL said, he merely rose 
to protest against the Vote of this sum of 
money. Of course, he was aware that no 
protest of his would have the slightest 
effect; but he felt, on the other hand, that 
he would not be discharging the duty he 
owed to himself and his constituents if 
he did not protest against this most un- 
just and flagitious war. They had deli- 
berately invaded a country inhabited by 
people who had done them no harm, and 
they had, for several years, deliberately 
prepared this invasion. It had been the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government to 
provoke this war, in order that it might 
annex portions of the territory of these 
Zulus. At the time of the annexation of 
the Transvaal this tendency of theirs was 
pointed out, and it was shown clearly, 
and proved, as far as anything could be 
proved, that if the Transvaal were an- 
nexed the next step must be the annex- 
ation of a portion of the lands of the 
enemy. Of course, the Colonial Go- 
vernor was carefully instructed as to his 
duties, as to how he was to get up this 
little war, and the name of humanity 
was put to shame by the proceedings of 
the Government. Then, after the way 
had been carefully prepared, and after 
excuses had been carefully got ready, 
troops were sent into the country, and 
these people were attacked. He knew 
that the disaster which had recently 
befallen the troops would compel the 
re-instatement of the military position ; 
and, so far as that went, he supposed 
nobody would object to that. But he 
did not apprehend, from the temper he 
had recently seen displayed by the 
people of this country, that the Govern- 
ment would be satisfied with the re- 
covery of the military position. On the 
contrary, he supposed the Government 
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would proceed to carry out their original 
intentions with regard to attacking the 
country. Of course, it was now clear 
that the panic and the alarm sedulously 
got up when the news first arrived of the 
massacre of a battalion of the 24th, and 
that Natal was in danger, were utterly 
groundless, and that the Forces on the 
spot were perfectly capable of defending 
the Colony against any attack from the 
Zulus. The resistance of Lieutenants 
Bromhead and Chard, at the head of 
only 80 men, after they had had time to 
entrench themselves in a very slight 
and scanty manner, showed that the 
Zulus were perfectly incapable of con- 
ducting an offensive campaign against 
our troops. These enormous prepara- 
tions, and the dispatch of these thou- 
sands of men, meant neither more nor 
less than a premeditated determination 
to annex that country, as the Transvaal 
had already been annexed. He sup- 
posed that there would be no quarter 
given to these savages, as, in accordance 
with their savage nature, they had given 
none; that the sword would go amongst 
them, and that their villages would be 
burned, as they had burned the villages 
of the unfortunate people in Afghan- 
istan. These poor people had displayed 
instincts which, in other nations, were 
supposed to indicate heroism, for they 
had endeavoured to defend their country 
against the attacks of foreigners and 
strangers. He would not go through 
the form of dividing the House; but he 
would again protest against the applica- 
tion of this money to what he was sure 
would be a war of annexation and ex- 
termination. 

Srr JOHN HAY said, he could not 
allow one charge brought by the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) against 
Her Majesty’s troops to pass unanswered. 
The hon. Member had said that no 
doubt their troops in South Africa would 
have received orders that no quarter 
should be given; but that was very far 
from being the case, as would be seen 
from the examination of a document 
already published, but which had not, 
as yet, been laid upon the Table of the 
House. The document to which he (Sir 
John Hay) alluded was an order of the 
late Lieutenant Governor at the Cape, 
Sir Arthur Cunynghame, and it con- 
tained the most positive instructions, 
not only to British troops, but to the 
ordinary Native levies, both to give 
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quarter, and, if possible, to make pri- 
soners in battle, instead of the course 
suggested as likely to be pursued by the 
officers and men of Her Majesty’s Army 
by the hon. Member who had just sat 
down. He (Sir John Hay) could not 
have imagined that any hon. Member 
would have expressed such an opinion 
at once to the House, the Committee, 
and the country. That suggestion was 
entirely unfounded, and one which it 
would be seen could not possibly be 
carried into effect. The hon. Member 
had further said that Her Majesty’s 
Government had conceived this scheme 
of spoliation and war; but he (Sir John 
Hay) believed that the South African 
War had come upon them as a matter 
of great surprise. If the hon. Member 
would read the despatches and Blue 
Book, it would be found that there was 
not a single instance of any order from 
Her Majesty’s Government to carry the 
war into the Zulu country. On the con- 
trary, so far from there existing any 
desire to carry fire and sword into that 
country, the arbitration which had been 
held, under that distinguished Governor, 
Sir Bartle Frere, had resulted in the 
arrangement that a very considerable 
portion of territory, which had been in 
dispute, should be conveyed back to the 
Zulus. Pending the further opportunity 
of discussing the question of the war, 
he thought that the study of the publi- 
cations he had referred to was desirable, 
as they certainly did not bear out the 
statements of the hon. Member for 
Meath. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought it undesirable that any debate 
should be taken upon the causes of the 
war at that moment; but he could not 
help expressing his surprise that a Vote 
of such enormous importance should be 
submitted to the House without any 
explanation or statement whatever on 
the part of the Government. The 
£1,500,000 just asked for was but for 
two months’ expenses of a war which 
might attain a great magnitude. [The 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEequer: No, 
no!] It was for expenses up to the 
31st of March ; it was a Vote for begin- 
ning a war, the end of which they did 
not see. But whether the inception of 
the war were just or unjust, it was a 
fact, and must be carried to a conclusion 
—namely, the entire disarming of the 
Potentate with whom it was being 
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waged. A great distinction was to be 
drawn between wars of such different 
characters as the late Kaffir War, which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
called the Transkei War, and the pre- 
sent Zulu War. His impression and ex- 
perience was, that when they had dis- 
tricts of savage and unruly tribes, 
wholly surrounded by British territory, 
the best course was to take them in 
hand, conquer, and bring them entirely 
under British control. In that view he 
considered that the Kaffir War might 
be a good job; and if the expense was 
not excessive, he might not object to 
the result, on the express condition 
that henceforward the Cape Colony 
should undertake the wars within its 
own borders, and that Kaffraria should 
be treated as part of the Cape Colony 
which should bear the cost of its own 
defence. On the other hand, the Zulu 
War was one of a totally different cha- 
racter. In that case they were not forced 
by circumstances to attempt the con- 
quest of a bit of territory, but were un- 
dertaking the conquest of a great King- 
dom upon the borders of our Colony, 
beyond which extended the whole Con- 
tinent of Africa, with its enormous popu- 
lation. They were, consequently, brought 
face to face with the great question— 
were they to be forced to go on more and 
more into that great Dominion in Africa 
against their will, just as they were 
formerly forced to go into the great 
Dominion of India? He felt surprise 
and regret that it had been found 
necessary to employ only their finest 
regiments in the present somewhat 
ignoble war against savages, and that 
no assistance had been derived from the 
Indian Army. The Native Indian 
soldiers were, in his opinion, admir- 
ably well fitted for the kind of work 
now on hand in South Africa. If, in- 
stead of making an unfortunate de- 
monstration at Malta and Cyprus, and 
allowing their Representative in India to 
entangle his troops in Afghanistan, Her 
Majesty’s Government had been able to 
move a brigade or division of their best 
Indian troops into Africa, the war might 
have been carried on and concluded 
without that destruction of the power 
and sinew of the country, which he 
knew very well had resulted, and must re- 
sult, from what he must call this ignoble 
war. He wasnot sanguine that the pe ple 
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the responsibility of government with 
respect to the Zulus by consenting to 
federation when the war was over, for 
it was their opinion that they had 
already enough to do within their own 
borders. He did not think they would 
be willing to relieve us of the expense 
and responsibility of future wars in 
the interior of South Africa. They 
had a large Native population to deal 
with, whilst they were separated at 
present by British Colonies, and the 
Orange Free State, from places in 
which they had no concern. If the 
Cape Colony would not, the Colonies of 
Natal and the Transvaal could not un- 
dertake to deal in a fitting manner with 
the Native African population, especially 
now that they were supplied with arms 
from the Portuguese Coast—they were 
without the resources needful for the 
prosecution of great wars. But while 
these Colonies were not able to carry on 
war on their own account, they had, on 
the other hand, enormous temptations to 
get the British Government to carry 
it on for them. The present war would 
be enormously profitable to the people 
of Natal. Sir Arthur Cunynghame’s 
Book showed this. He had seen lately 
that the carriage of 1 ewt. of goods from 
Durban to the capital of Natal had run 
up from 2s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. He noticed 
in the Estimate that there was only 
£200,000 for the cost of Naval trans- 
port, while £1,200,000 was devoted to 
the military charges, almost the whole of 
which would go into the pockets of the 
Colonists, who had the greatest induce- 
ments to promote war for the sake of 
the profit accruing to them. Another 
reason why the Colonists were inclined 
to war was, that they were habitually 
wont to carry it on in the form of a 
cattle raid; and during the first 10 days 
of the present Zulu War the troops were 
engaged in collecting many thousand 
head of cattle from the peaceful vil- 
lages, which they afterwards divided 
among themselves in the name of loot. 
There was another important point 
about which he would say a few words, 
and that was the land system now pre- 
vailing in South Africa, which gave 
another and very strong inducement to 
the Colonies to engage in war. He 
asked hon. Members to compare the 
present Colonial land system with the 
wise policy pursued in the United States, 
where the lands were reserved in the 
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power of the Government as a means of 
forming new Colonies. Of all the mono- 
polists of land, he was quite sure that 
the South African Colonists were the 
greatest. And it was their habit not only 
to divide the whole land which they could 
appropriate, but to encroach upon the 
land of their neighbours. Hon. Mem- 
bers might observe that these Colonists 
had a habit of dealing in what they 
called farms; but the term had a very 
different meaning in South Africa to 
what it had here; for there a farm con- 
sisted of at least 6,000 acres—indeed, 
farms out there might reach a maximum 
of more than 20,000 acres. Such were 
the farms in the Transvaal, where every 
boy who attained the age of 16 years 
was entitled to one of 6,000 acres and 
upwards. Sir Arthur Cunynghame told 
them that the demand for farms was 
such that the authorities of the Trans- 
vaal were obliged to appropriate their 
neighbours land in order to distribute it 
among the rising population. The farms, 
of course, could not be cultivated by boys 
of 16, and the consequence was that they 
were sold for a song, and got into the 
hands of monopolists, who left none for 
new Colonists. He was not prepared to 
say that it might not be a wise and merci- 
ful policy to establish their rule over 
greater regions in South Africa; but 
that they should not leave it in the power 
of the Colonists to job away the land. 
He asked the other day a gentleman 
travelling who came from the Cape 
— ‘*Why they did not get more 
Colonists in South Africa?” And the 
reply was—‘‘ The real fact is that we 
have no land to offer them; it has all 
been jobbed away.” He (Sir George 
Campbell) impressed on Her Majesty’s 
Government the advantage of carrying 
out the wise policy of the United States 
of reserving the land in the power of 
the Central Government, and not letting 
it fall into the hands of jobbing Colo- 
nists. By those means they might be 
able to settle a Colonial population, and 
so free themselves from the great burden 
of future wars. It appeared to him that 
if we must advance in South Africa, 
one of two policies must be followed— 
either the government of the country 
under a despotic system, like that of 
India, or the establishment of free 
Colonies, which might be capable of re- 
lieving the Home Government by taking 
upon themselves their own burdens. 
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There was a good deal to be said in 
favour of the acquisition of land in South 
Africa. If this were fairly dealt with, it 
would become an admirable outlet for the 
younger sons and brothers of the upper 
and middle classes in this country, for 
whom it was sometimes difficult to make 
provision, and who were not prepared 
to do that which must be done by those 
who wished to succeed in America— 
namely, to work with their own hands. 
They might have the assistance of Na- 
tive labour. 

Mr. ASSHETON rose to Order. He 
could not see that the land question 
had anything to do with the Motion 
before the Committee. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL would 
not trouble the Committee longer. 
When the hon. Member for Clitheroe 
(Mr. Assheton) called him to Order, he 
was just coming to the end of his 
speech. He implored Her Majesty’s 
Government to look the question in the 
face, and feel that they had part in a 
great war—he would not add of conquest 
and annexation. Heshould be happy if 
the question were dealt with in a large 
and serious spirit, and the land question 
made the means of colonization and im- 
provement, instead of jobbery and profit. 

Sr HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
would not attempt to follow the hon. 
Member who had just sat down (Sir 
George Campbell), as it required a much 
cleverer man than himself (Sir Henry 
Holland) to see any connection between 
the subjects introduced by the hon. 
Member and that before the Committee. 
The institutions of the United States of 
America on the land question had 
nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion under discussion; but in listening 
to the hon. Gentleman when he was 
showing us how to govern Zululand, he 
was struck with the truth of the old 
advice ‘‘to hatch your eggs before you 
nurse your chickens.” He (Sir Henry 
Holland), however, rose to correct the 
statement of the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Parnell), who said that 
this country had annexed the ‘Trans- 
vaal with a view to the subsequent 
annexation of Zululand. Nothing was 
more contrary than this to the view of 
the Government. The Transvaal was 
annexed because the Dutch were in con- 
stant collision with the Zulus. from which 
resulted danger to the peace, lives, and 
property of our Colonists. In April, 
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1877, after the annexation, we sent to 
Cetewayo to inform him that in the 
case of any aggression having been made 
on his territory we were prepared to 
have the whole question considered, and 
the question of disputed territory pro- 
perly arbitrated upon. This proposition 
was agreed to, and very able and expe- 
rienced men were sent to examine tho- 
roughly the question of disputed terri- 
tory. An award was made, by which 
we were enabled to hand over to the 
Zulus a large portion of territory un- 
fairly annexed by the Boers. He (Sir 
Henry Holland) had, therefore, the 
right to say that the observation of the 
hon. Member for Meath as to our rea- 
sons for the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal was certainly without foundation. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON would 
be glad if Her Majesty’s Government 
would state, by way of explanation, to 
the House what had become of that vast 
amount of warlike stores prepared last 
year in view of another war. Of the 
£3,000,000 voted last year, the sum of 
£987,500 was spent upon two items 
under this head. He wished to know 
why the shot and ammunition, the ap- 
pliances and warlike stores were not 
available for the purposes of the war in 
South Africa? He thought the House 
was entitled to a statement, showing how 
the Supplies granted last year were dis- 
posed of, and trusted that the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War, or the noble Lord the Sur- 
veyor General of Ordnance (Lord Eustace 
Cecil), would favour them with an ex- 
planation. 

Mr. DILLWYYN said, that the hon. 
and gallant Member who had just sat down 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) had urged the Go- 
vernment to give an explanation of the 
expenditure of Supplies voted last year. 
He felt bound to support him in that 
request. He only wished to add, that 
he failed to see why the Government 
had not employed Indian troops in the 
South African War, as they had recently 
done in the Mediterranean and at Cyprus. 
Whether the policy of the Government 
was right or wrong was an important 
question ; but the present was not the pro- 
per time for discussing it. It appeared 
to him that the House required much 
fuller particulars in order to be able to 
form a correct opinion of the war now 
being waged, and, therefore, that dis- | 
cussion should be delayed until such 
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particulars had been received. He 
thought that the urgency of the case 
did not allow of contention in the matter 
of granting the money asked for; and 
his only reason for rising was to say 
that the agreement to the Vote by hon. 
Members on this side of the House must 
not be taken as an approval of the gene- 
ral policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
in South Africa. So far as he was able 
to judge from the information before 
the House, he thought that Government 
were not justified in embarking in these 
wars. Asto what fell from the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Stamford (SirJohn Hay), he wished to ob- 
serve that the Zulus appeared to have 
been unfairly treated in the matter of 
their award. It had been agreed that the 
lands, about which the dispute arose, 
should be restored to them ; but it ap- 
peared that, in direct opposition to this, 
we had allowed the Boers to remain in 
occupation of them. 

Mr. MACDONALD quite agreed with 
the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell), 
who had objected altogether to this Vote. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Stamford (Sir John Hay) 
had stated that they were much indebted 
to Sir Bartle Frere for his services in 
South Africa; but in his (Mr. Mac- 
donald’s) opinion, they were only in- 
debted to him for having incurred an 
expenditure which required this Vote of 
Credit to meet it. He considered that 
if Sir Bartle Frere had not been there, 
they should not now be embroiled in this 
war. He felt bound to enter his protest 
against it, and regretted exceedingly 
that the hon. Member for Meath did 
not press for a division in the matter. 
If he might be allowed to make the re- 
mark, in reply to the hon. Member 
for Kirkealdy (Sir George Campbell), 
who had said that the Government 
should follow the example of America 
in the matter of public lands in South 
Africa, he should say that it would be a 
baneful day for England when she 
decided to enter upon such a course. 
How did they find it in that country? 
The poor had 160 acres each out West, 
if they chose to go and select the same 
and pay taxes upon it. The great Rail- 
road Corporations of the United States 
had gone to the Legislature and got 
over 200,000,000 of acres by a system 
of jobbery unequalled i in any country on 
the face of the earth. He hoped that, 
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whatever might be done in the matter 


of public lands in Africa when acquired, 
at least one example would be avoided, 
and that was that of the United States. 
The disposal of those lands had been a 
greater scandal than any other public 
matter in that country. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer seemed not quite to 
understand the Question which he had 
put to him. His Question was as to 
the amount of money in successive years 
which had been voted for war in Africa. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuE EXCHE- 
QUER intimated that he had not under- 
stood the hon. Member’s Question in 
that way. 

Mr. WHITWELL entirely agreed 
with the words that had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dill- 
wyn); but still it seemed to him that 
hon. Members must decide for them- 
selves whether this was or was not an 
unavoidable war. It was certain that 
during the last few years too much 
assistance had been rendered to Colonists 
by Her Majesty’s Government. He 
held that the war was entirely unneces- 
sary, as the Colonies in South Africa 
ought to defend themselves. He could 
not understand how the Votes that 
had been given had been spent or ac- 
counted for. In 1876-7, £170,000 was 
voted by this House for South Africa ; 
in 1877-8, £208,000; in 1878-9, £428,000 
—of course, that was connected with 
the affair in the Transvaal. Now, 
in 1879-80, a Vote was required for 
£642,000; so that it had gradually in- 
creased during the last few years from 
an almost nominal sum to the present 
amount of more than £500,000, to con- 
duct a war in a Colony in which it was 
an acknowledged fact that a war was 
more expensive than in any other. They 
had derived no benefit from these wars. 
They had increased their territory, and 
that was all. They had little interest 
in things as they were; but now they 
hoped to improve the condition of the 
Natives, not by example of self-govern- 
ment, but by enjoining upon the neigh- 
bouring States the necessity of leaving the 
Natives out in their policy of annexation 
and aggrandizement, and by those means 
they hoped eventually to reach thecentre 
of Africa. And, above all, the Govern- 
ment had been asked to commence the 
system of carrying the legions of India to 
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protect their territories and extend their 
annexations over every barbarian tribe. 
He had listened with great attention to 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) ; 
but he failed to hear him say that he 
hoped this war would prove of benefit to 
the Natives. He trusted that the matter 
would be ventilated thoroughly, and 
that before long they would be able 
to enter upon a minute discussion with 
reference to it, and that they would be 
supplied by Government with Returns 
of men and money that had been sent 
to Africa during the last 10 years. He 
feared, however, that they would find 
that they had received nothing in return. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that beyond 
question the Vote would be accepted by 
the House, although, no doubt, on a 
future occasion, the policy of the war 
would have to be fully discussed. It 
would be some time before they would 
be in possession of sufficiently full in- 
formation to be able to discuss that 
question thoroughly in all its bearings. 
But he rose to call attention particularly 
to a question which occurred to him 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made his 
Statement before they went into Com- 
mittee, and which was to be reserved 
until the discussion on the Vote. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
last Session a sum of £340,000 was voted 
for operations in South Africa, £40,000 
of which would be required for the Navy. 
But, in addition to this £340,000, 
£400,000 had been previously spent— 
in fact, to a great extent, in the financial 
year 1877-8; and this the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer only knew by the drafts 
maturing on the Treasury Chest. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last August 
warned them that probably it would be 
found necessary to take a Vote to place 
this matter in a right position. He 
(Mr. Childers) wished to point out that 
thus a very large expenditure had been 
going on without any Supplementary 
Estimate, although subsequent expen- 
diture of the same character had been 
the subject of an Estimate voted six 
months ago. He thought that no one 
would deny that such a financial arrange- 
ment was very unsatisfactory. He did 
not wish to blame the Government ; but 
he thought that it was a bad precedent 
to take Votes in sucha manner. What, 
however, he asked especially was this 
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—as the £1,500,000 which they were 
now asked to vote was for the expenditure 
of the Zulu War, or South African trans- 
actions, beginning last October — was 
it expected that this sum would cover 
the entire expenditure up to 31st March, 
which had been incurred either in this 
country or in South Africa? In other 
words, whether the amount covered the 
total expenditure to 31st March ; or only 
those drafts which had up to this time 
been presented against the Treasury 
Chest ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had some real difficulty 
in answering the question. He thought 
it would be understood, with reference 
to last year, that, in the first place, the 
Government had had no information 
beforehand for the year ending 31st 
March, 1878. But inasmuch as an 
extraordinary expenditure had been 
going on, it was certain that, sooner or 
later, an amount would be required to 
adjust the account of the Treasury 
Chest from which sums had been drawn. 
But that amount could only be ascer- 
tained when the Government were in 
possession of full information. At the 
time he was speaking—at the beginning 
of August—it was thought that the 
amount required would be the £300,000 
for the expenditure of the Army, and 
£40,000 for the Navy, and the Govern- 
ment anticipated a further charge for 
the year 1878-9. A saving had been 
effected on the several Votes in the Esti- 
mate; but what had been expended 
over the amount saved would require to 
be voted. He was unable to say what 
was the amount of actual expendi- 
ture; but the War Office had given the 
Government an approximate account 
of what had been spent since Octo- 
ber, and they estimated the amount to 
3lst March at £1,000,000. The Admi- 
ralty, however, who were able to calcu- 
late with greater precision than the War 
Office authorities, had named £200,000 
as the amount they would require. The 
Government had considered that another 
£300,000 would be sufficient—probably 
more than sufficient—to cover contin- 
gencies, and on that account they had 
now asked for a Vote of £1,500,000 to 
cover all outlay to 31st March next. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked whether the 
Government had taken any steps to as- 
certain the actual expenditure going on 
in South Africa ? 
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Tat CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that a financial officer 
had been sent out to take charge of the 
matter. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: Sir, we find our- 
selves once again sitting in Committee 
of the Whole House to vote a war sub- 
sidy. I grievously fear that so long as 
the present occupants of the Treasury 
Bench retain their places they are deter- 
mined the Temple of Janus shall not be 
closed. In the Reading Room of this 
House, a couple of years ago, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were kind enough to 
send up, for the convenience of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, and to 
hang on the walls, maps of our latest 
acquisitions and our seats of war. We 
had maps of Cyprus and the harbours of 
Famagousta and Limasol, and all the rest 
of it. Then came the seat of war in 
Afghanistan, which covered all that re- 
mained of the wall; and the other day, 
when the clerks of the Intelligence De- 
partment came to fix up our newest seat 
of war, it was discovered that we had on 
hand so many seats of war, that there 
was no room for any more maps on the 
wall. Sir, if this sort of thing is to go on, 
where is it to end? I will tell you, at 
any rate, that it will not end so long as 
Her Majesty’s Government can have 
money voted in this House on the ex- 
cuse that, because we are involved in 
war, money must be voted to carry it 
on. It is always too late, or too soon to 
protest. For my part, I do emphati- 
cally protest against what seems to have 
become a system of plunging us into 
wars from which our consciences revolt, 
and then, because the butcher’s bill is in- 
curred, we are told that Government 
must needs have money, that it would 
be unpatriotic to refuse it. I object to 
being placed in any such predicament by 
the conduct of the Government. I know 
there are hon. Members round about me 
who will say—‘‘ We are as much opposed 
to this Zulu War as any man can be. 
We believe it to be an unjust war; but 
will vote for the money because the 
country is now engaged in the struggle.” 
I can quite recognize that that is a 
ground which conscientious men of this 
House may take up; far be it from me 
to quarrel with them; but, for my part, 
I say my conscience recoils from having 
act, hand, or part in voting a sixpence for 
a war which I challenge any man in 
or out of this House to defend on the 
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principles of public equity, if he will 
only suppose that it is Russia that is) 
waging the war, and not England. 

I say that no man in this House 
will dare to apply to such a war the 
principles which you apply towards 
elsewhere. If this dusky savage, 
spear in hand, set forth to defend his 
home against the Frank, the Russian, 
or the German, English pens would 
trace his record of glory, and English 
poets would sing his fame. We have 
been reminded of the days of Pizarro, 
when men, savages perhaps, withstood 
the civilizing tyrant that came upon their 
shores. And when we stand in Pizarro’s 
place in South Africa to-day, is no voice 
to be raised in England better worthy 
of being heard than mine to say—‘‘ I 
believe this to be an iniquitous and a 
wicked war. It is one in which I can- 
not sympathize. It is against all my 
convictions of right and wrong?” And 
at what an hour do we find ourselves 
so far gone in this onward march of 
aggression—this lust of territory, this 
greed of annexation? It is at the very 
moment that you have been contesting 
the right of a Christian Power to re- 
dress Christian wrongs in the East of 
Europe. You call Russia an aggressive 
Power, and treat us to homilies on the 
iniquity of her pushing her frontiers 
forward. Was ever hypocrisy so gigan- 
tie as yours? To call Russia aggressive, 
when you are reaching out your hands 
to grasp more territory in every region of 
the globe byevery violationof right. You 
annex the Transvaal, and it is incontes- 
tible that you led this man to believe that 
you favoured his claims to this strip of 
land. The British authorities induced 
him to believe that they would recognize 
his claim; but no sooner had you an- 
nexed the Transvaal, than you turn 
round upon him in conduct which he 
calls—and I say justly calls—something 
very like perfidy. Now, that you are 
the Rulers of the Transvaal, you say he 
shall not have what you led him toexpect. 
I wonder where slumbers the public 
morality of England? I look in vain in 
the public Press of this country for that 
voice which ought to speak out, when we 
read the Ultimatum—that impudent and 
insolent missive of Sir Bartle Frere. I 
know of nothing more audacious than the 
document which was sent to provoke this 
war ; and now the land is agitated from 
end to end by the story of the terrible 
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| disaster in Zulu, and money is being 
‘ sought here—not fer defence of our South 
African Possessions, but in order to wage 
a war of vengeance on Cetewayo, and 
carry sword and flame into his territory. 
I pay my tribute—and it is all the more 
honest because it comes from me—to the 
gallantry and heroism of those soldiers 
who fell in support of their colours. 
They served their Queen and their 
colours well; but while I admire them, 
I more admire the men, savages though 
they be, who fell, with their feet on their 
native soil, defending themselves against 
invaders. My morality is not cribbed, 
eabined, and confined by geographical 
lines. I mete out to the savage the 
same measure of justice which I do to 
the more civilized races. Although a 
man is a savage, we ought not to deny 
him the degree of praise which is due 
to his patriotism, as praise was paid 
to Caractacus and Kosciusko. This 
Prince stood within his own territories, 
and he only did what Queen Elizabeth 
did in the case of the Spanish Armada, 
when it threatened English soil. He 
called his forces around him, as she did 
hers, and said—‘‘ I will make the invader 
bite the dust,” and he didso. England, 
with the £1,500,000 you vote to-night, 
will doubtless succeed in a war of re- 
venge upon this wretched Zulu Prince. 
£1,500,000! Why, if the Government 
had asked for £5,000,000, they would 
have got it. For my part, if I saw Cete- 
wayo pushing his advantage so far as to 
invade the territories which do not be- 
long to him, and to endanger the safety 
of peaceful settlers who are outside his 
own land, I could sympathize with your 
military movements; but in so far as 
he stands in the position of one who is 
resisting invasion, and is on his own soil, 
defending his own people and country, 
for my part I cannot avoid confessing— 
whatever consequences may follow from 
my avowing it—that I feel for the savage 
man, and say he ought to have from us 
the same admiration that the writers of 
history have taught us to pay to the men 
who resisted the Spanish invaders in 
Central America. 1 prize very highly 
the advantages of civilization, and the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty ; 

but never shall a vote of mine be given 
to encourage unjust invasion and con- 
quest on the pretext of pushing civil- 
ization, or to carry the bible with the 
sword, so that rapacity may call its 
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crimes the diffusion of. Christianity. 
No, Sir; I will give no yote to ex- 
tend this already swollen Empire at 
the cost of the liberty of these Natives, 
howsoever dark their skins may be. 
I protest here to-night against further 
annexation. I believe if the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland, or the people of 
Ireland, had a voice in this question, 
they would say that the British Empire 
is wide enough, great enough, grand 
enough, powerful enough, and rich 
enough, without sending an Ultimatum 
to take a rood of ground from Cetewayo. 
We might leave this dusky savage to 
himself, and the British ensign would 
float as proudly from the turrets of 
Windsor Castle as it does now. Nay; 
much better and happier might we all 
be by giving up these aggressive enter- 
prises and costly schemes of aggrandize- 
ment. While trade is languishing, and 
industries are perishing in our midst, 
and the cry of absolute destitution comes 
to us from the Midland Counties, 
£1,500,000 is being asked for from us 
in order to carry out this most iniquitous 
war. But all vainly I speak. To-night 
this money will be voted. I know that 
well; but I know what verdict will yet 
be passed on this episode of British his- 
tory. When the present feeling of re- 
sentment has passed away—when passion 
has cooled, and reason returned—there 
will arise some Alison, or some Macaulay, 
or some Lecky, to trace this chapter. 
They will say it was a reproach to the 
British Parliament that it had not pa- 
triotism enough, orindependence enough, 
to resist this application for money to 
spend in a war which is as unjust, as 
wicked, and as wanton, as that which 
George III. waged—thank God, he waged 
in vain !—against the liberty-loving 
people of the American Colonies. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
listened with a great deal of sympathy 
to the eloquent words which had fallen 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Louth (Mr. Sullivan). He (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) had studied the Papers which 
had been presented to the House with 
reference to the unfortunate war in 
which they found themselves engaged, 
and he must say that, as far as those 
Papers went—as far as the information 
went which had at present been afforded 
to Members of the House—he believed 
that nothing had been produced which 
justified the war. It appeared to be a 
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war as iniquitous and as unjust as any 
with which this country had ever been 
engaged. He, however, felt they were 
bound, in fairness to the Government, 
and still more in fairness to those per- 
sons in authority who were incriminated 
in the proceedings, to wait until they 
had all the information which their 
friends considered necessary to their de- 
fence. They had been assured by the 
Government that there remained to be 
produced Papers of the greatest import- 
ance; and if he had rightly understood 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
the Papers which were to be published 
on Monday would contain all that the 
Government considered to be essential 
to the proper consideration of the causes 
of the war. [Sir Micnart Hicxs- 
Beacu: I did not say so.] He had un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that there would be further Papers 
which would have reference to the dis- 
aster at Isandula; but that as regarded 
the causes of the war they should have 
Papers on Monday that would enable 
them to come to a right conclusion. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
So far as I have them, the hon. Member 
will have all such Papers by Monday ; 
but there may be other despatches on 
the way that may be of great import- 
ance. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, all he 
wished to urge was this—That until the 
Government could tell them that they 
were in possession of all essential docu- 
ments, it was undesirable to discuss this 
matter in detail; but as soon as they 
were in possession of those documents, 
unless the further documents which were 
to be produced threw an entirely new 
light upon the subject, he should be pre- 
pared to condemn, as absolutely and as 
entirely as did his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Louth, the pro- 
ceedings which, unfortunately, had led 
the country into war. In hiscomprehen- 
sion that was the view of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), who had put a Resolution upon 
the Paper, which, as he understood, the 
hon. Baronet was determined to discuss 
as soon as the full information was be- 
fore them. Under these circumstances, 
there only remained the question as to 
what was to be done with reference to 
the Vote they were asked to pass that 
night. It appeared to him that it was 
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one of the misfortunes of all inequitable 
proceedings, by whomsoever initiated, 
that while it was very easy to drag this 
country into war, or to allow it to drift 
into war, it was not easy to stand still 
after the mischief had been done. At 
the present time the result of the action 
in South Africa had been to place in 
danger a large number of British sub- 
jects, and possibly also the British troops 
who had been sent over to their assist- 
ance; and he did not see how, while 
holding the Government to their com- 
mon responsibility in this matter, they 
could refuse them the resources which 
they believed to be necessary, not, as he 
understood, to prosecute a war of re- 
venge, but in order to secure life and 
property in the Colony which was me- 
naced. Under those circumstances he 
was prepared to support the Vote, while 
he reserved absolutely his opinion as to 
the causes of the wap for discussion at 
another period. Now he was on the 
subject, he should like to ask a Question 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
When the right hon. Gentleman first 
introduced the Vote in the House, he 
understood him to say that the previous 
war in which they were engaged—the 
war in Transkei—had finished in July, 
1878. He should like to know whether 
he correctly understood the right hon. 
Gentleman, and in what sense he meant 
to represent the war in Transkei as 
having been entirely concluded? As 
far as he (Mr. Chamberlain) could judge 
from the Papers presented to Parlia- 
ment, he thought that war was only 
standing over until they had had time 
to deal with Cetewayo; and at the pre- 
sent moment he understood that one of 
the dangers with which the Colonies in 
South Africa were menaced was the pos- 
sibility that Secoceni might take advan- 
tage of our being engaged with Cete- 
wayo and might invade the Transvaal 
territory. There appeared no certainty 
whatever that they might not have two 
wars on their hands at the same time; 
and he did not understand the confidence 
with which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer told them that the £400,000 
which they voted last Session would be 
sufficient to pay the whole expenses of 
the war, which, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, had been concluded. 
Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the war in the Transkei was con- 
cluded last July. That district was on 
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the borders of Cape Colony, many hun- 
dreds of miles from the points at which 
their troops were now engaged, and still 
further from Secoceni’s country. It was 
perfectly true that the war with Seco- 
ceni might, in a certain sense, be said 
to stand over; but as he believed this 
Chief to be but a vassal of Cetewayo’s, 
it might be reasonably hoped that when 
the Zulu War was concluded little more 
would be heard of him. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL under- 
stood that the £1,500,000, if voted at 
all, was voted for ever; and that it was 
not a Vote of Credit, detailed Estimates 
for which would be afterwards furnished. 
There appeared to be a great discrepancy 
between the charge for Naval transport 
and theMilitary charges; for whilethesum 
of £200,000 only wasasked forthe former, 
the latter amounted to the enormous 
sum of £1,300,000. As the 8,000 or 
9,000 men now being sent to the Cape 
could not arrive till the end of March, 
it was clear that hardly a farthing of 
military expense could be incurred on 
their account; and it appeared that by 
far the greater part of the £1,300,000 
must have been expended in South 
Africa upon the small force now there. 
He must express a hope that the Head 
of the Department concerned would af- 
ford some idea of the mode in which the 
sum in question had been applied. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he had received no reply to his inquiry 
about the stores provided last year. He 
wished to know why the large amount 
of stores, prepared last year for a war 
which did not take place, were not now 
available for the war in which they were 
engaged? He must beg to have a reply 
from some Member of the Government. 

CotoneL STANLEY said, with regard 
to the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexan- 
der Gordon), as to the amount for war- 
like stores voted last year, he must ask 
theCommitteeto consider the very difficult 
services their Army had to perform, and 
the stations which were in question when 
the Vote was granted. He was speaking 
without figures and from recollection ; 
but the Committee was, perhaps, aware 
that undoubtedly a very large amount 
had been spent for warlike stores—tor- 
pedoes, heavy guns, field guns, and 
stores of that kind. Their present re- 
quirements, it must be borne in mind, 
were of a very special character. For 
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instance, they had sent out guns of the | 


very lightest class that could be manu- 
factured ; not 9 or 10-pounders, but 
guns mounted on special carriages. 
There were other matters connected 
with the transport which would also be 
of very special requirements. He would 
further remind the Committee that the 
troops were at great distances from each 
other in a very difficult country. Again, 
there were certain questions on which 
the Government had thought it wise to 
send out a financial officer to settle ac- 
counts, and endeavour to get an audit 
on the spot, which, although rough-and- 
ready, would be the best obtainable. 
Many of the advances which had been 
made, so far as his opinion went, came 
out of the Military Chest. His right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had promised that a careful 
account should be rendered to Parlia- 
ment; and he (Colonel Stanley) could 
say that he desired nothing more ear- 
nestly than that every information should 
be laid before the Committee concerning 
the items in question at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
thought that, as the sum of £1,500,000 
was going to be voted, some view should 
be taken of the position in which they 
stood. For the second time they had 
been brought into war, and asked to 
vote money for that war, while they were 
told, if any question was raised as re- 
garded the propriety of voting themoney, 
that their course was unpatriotic, and 
against the interests of the Colony and 
country, which were at stake. Such an 
answer was very unsatisfactory to the 
people, and was utterly inconsistent 
with, and opposed to, the Constitution 
of this country, no matter what might 
be found in black-letter books on the 
subject. That they should be hurried 
into war, and have no discretion left to 
them but to pay when asked, was a con- 
dition of things which could not last 
very long. Somebody must be fixed 
with the blame of the Zulu War. The 
organs of the Government among the 
Press had been saying for some time 
that Sir Bartle Frere was the cause of 
the war. If that was the case, he had 
committed a great crime, and it should 
not go unpunished. If the Government 
made out a case, and threw it upon his 
shoulders, he must bear the charge; if 
they did not try to prevent the war, the 
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country would revenge itself upon the 
Government; but if, on the other hand, 
Sir Bartle Frere had been made the 
scapegoat, justly or unjustly, the matter 
would not be allowed to pass. He 
would, if nobody else did, place a Notice 
of impeachment of the Government on 
the Paper. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it had been stated 
that the Government were not to blame 
for this war. Then, if that was the 
case, and if Sir Bartle Frere was the 
cause of it, why did they not recall him ? 
It was as clear as noon-day that either 
the Government at the Cape or at home 
were to blame for the war. It appeared 
to him that the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry 
Holland) was on the horns of a dilemma. 
He had also raised another point— 
namely, that arbitration was held, the 
result of which was in favour of the 
Zulu King. They decided, it would 
appear, that the King was perfectly in 
the right, but that the other party should 
keep the property. With regard to the 
mode of carrying on the war, they had 
recent experience of English warfare in 
Afghanistan, where the English troops 
massacred in cold blood a number of 
prisoners bound and unarmed. That 
was not, in his opinion, in accordance 
with the rules of civilized warfare ; and 
he feared they might have further in- 
stances of this system in the present war. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES inquired whether 
it would not be possible to have the 
casualties among the rank and file tele- 
graphed in future, in the case of disaster, 
as well as of the officers ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that as long ago as last summer he had 
addressed a despatch to the Governors of 
the South African Colonies, requesting 
full information in the case of any casu- 
alties, and a fortnight ago he had re- 
peated that request to Sir Bartle Frere. 
He would add one word with regard to 
what had passed that evening. He had 
listened to the speeches of several hon. 
Members, most of whom had said that 
they would not discuss the policy and 
causes of the war, and had then entered , 
into an expression of opinion upon one 
or more points of the subject. There 
were, no doubt, great differences of opi- 
nion thereon ; but it seemed to him that 
the right view had been expressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers), when he said 
that the present was not the time for 
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discussion upon the causes of the war. 
He would, therefore, only say that he 
wished to enter his protest against such 
language as had been made use of by the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth, who 
had applied the words ‘“ wicked” and 
“audacious” to the Ultimatum sent to 
Cetewayo by Sir Bartle Frere. On be- 
half of Sir Bartle Frere, he must ask 
even those who were most disposed to 
blame him, at any rate to hear what 
he had to say for himself before they 
condemned him. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that if the war 
was wicked and impious, as he believed 
it to be, they ought to divide upon it. 
No Party combination ought to prevent 
them from expressing their opinion on 
the money Vote. What would be the use 
of expressing an opinion on the policy 
of a war after the money was voted ? 


Vote agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow; 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


MOTION. 


—mnor— 


ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Coronet STANLEY: Sir, in rising to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Discipline and 
Regulation of the Army, I cannot but 
feel conscious of the difficulty of the 
task before me, and I cannot but wish 
that my noble Friend and Predecessor 
(Viscount Cranbrook), who, in the first 
instance, had this subject brought under 
his consideration, were here at this mo- 
ment, by his clear diction and his strong 
common sense, to make this somewhat 
complicated matter clear to the House. 
Ido not propose, at this time of the 
night, to go back into various questions 
which might otherwise be of consider- 

_able interest, nor to trace from remote 
ages the manner in which the military 
law of the country grew up; but there 
are one or two points to which I must 
advert to show that even from the 
earliest times it was found necessary 
that ashort, summary, and stringent law 
should be applied to such forces as were 
kept under arms. In early days, of 
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course, the proceedings of martial law 
were of considerable stringency, but 
were, at the same time, very well defined. 
Dating from the earlier days of the 
courts of chivalry—from almost feudal 
times—we trace them in the form of the 
Court of the High Constable and of 
the Earl Marshal, and in that form pass- 
ing from the jurisdiction of the Earl 
Marshal—almost a military office—they 
continue down to the middle of the 16th 
century. Then came the time when the 
absolute government of the Army was 
over, and the Army was almost entirely 
administered by Articles of War, 
framed under the Prerogative of the 
Crown. When the Court of the High 
Constable and the Earl Marshal had 
been extinguished, there was still a ne- 
cessity for a tribunal to deal with mili- 
tary offences; and in 1625 a Commis- 
sion was issued to certain military offi- 
cers and civilians authorizing them to 
punish military offenders, and he was 
sorry to say ‘‘ other dissolute offenders,” 
by martial law. Articles of War were 
issued for their guidance. Three or 
more persons constituted a Court, and 
their sentences required the sanction of 
the Crown before they could be carried 
out. These Articles contain an outline 
of the present system, without the pre- 
sent statutory authority. The first part 
deals with the martial law; the second 
with the Articles of War, growing out 
of it,as they now do out of the Mutiny 
Act; the third with the court martial to 
try and sentence offenders; and the 
fourth with the general confirmation of 
the sentence before execution. The 
same necessity for this Court seems to 
have existed under the Commonwealth 
as under Royal authority ; and in 1642 
the then Lord General seems to have 
found himself under the necessity of 
strengthening his hands by obtaining 
summary powers to deal with military 
offences ; and he obtained them, for on 
the 6th of September, 1642, it is recom- 
mended that 

“‘Special power be given him for the restrain- 
ing and punishing of disorderly soldiers accord- 
ing to the custom of war;’’ 


and apparently on the very same day 
the laws and ordinances for the better 
government of the Army were on his 
authority framed and confirmed. From 
time to time military orders and articles 
for the government of guards and gar- 
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risons were issued, and in some cases] both in the Mutiny Act and in the 


special commissions were given to Com- 
manders-in-Chief for the framing of 
Articles of War. Under that system 
the Army appears to have been admini- 
stered until we come to something ap- 
proaching the Mutiny Act in 1689. 
That was directly traceable to the follow- 
ing incident :—NSeveral regiments which 
had enlisted under James II. were 
ordered by William III. to embark for 
Holland. Eight hundred of the men 
mutinied, and declared James to be 
their King, and that they would live 
and die by him. On the 13th of March 
leave was given to introduce the Mutiny 
Bill, and on the 15th the Government, 
desiring to suppress the soldiers now in 
rebellion, issued a Proclamation declar- 
ing them, and all that adhered to them, 
rebels and traitors. That Bill passed 
through all its stages by the 28th, and 
I hope the Bill I now ask leave to in- 
troduce may pass as quickly. It received 
the Royal Assent five days after, and it 
came into operation on the 12th of April 
following. That Bill was contained in 
10 sections. The Ist section enabled 
the Government to punish any officer or 
soldier 

“ Inciting, causing, or joining in mutiny, or 
deserting the Army, with death or such punish- 
ment as by court martial shall be inflicted.”’ 


Other sections declared the number and 
rank of the officers who were to consti- 
tute the court martial ; section 8 limited 
the Act and prescribed the form of the 
proceedings ; while the 10th further pre- 
scribed that all capital cases should only 
be tried between certain hours of the 
day. That Act made no provision for 
the discipline or government of the 
Army in minor matters, and made no 
mention of the Articles of War. Ap- 
parently, therefore, the Parliament, by 
the Mutiny Act, while it strengthened 
the authority of William III. over the 
Army by enabling him to punish certain 
quasi-political offences, left the Army in 
every other respect to be governed by 
the Prerogative clauses. Further proof 
of itis shown by the fact that a court 
martial was held at Exeter in 1696, 
when certain men were found guilty 
under the 23rd Article and sentenced to 
be shot to death. No such section 
appears in the Mutiny Act. From that 
time to the present, although there have 
beenimportant and considerable changes 
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Articles of War, the same general line 
has still been followed. There have 
been Mutiny Acts passed by Parliament, 
and Articles of War expressed the Pre- 
rogative of the Crown, although in later 
years statutory power is given to these 
Articles by a Statute passed by this 
House. But, passing to the more im- 
mediate business, I now come to the 
circumstances under which it is my duty 
to lay this Bill on the Table of the House. 
In 1869—whether following or in conse- 
quence of the Courts Martial Commis- 
sion I am not at this moment prepared 
to say—instructions were given to the 
Parliamentary Counsel to prepare a Bill 
to consolidate the law relating to the 
Army. It was clear that such a step 
was necessary, for the Courts Martial 
Commission commented very strongly 
in their Report on the necessity of draft- 
ing the military law in a clearer form. 
Instructions were accordingly given to 
Parliamentary Counsel—I believe in the 
year 1871 an Army Discipline Bill was 
handed over to Mr. Davidson, the then 
Judge Advocate General. His untimely 
death—a death which, I am sure, those 
Members who were acquainted with him 
must deeply regret, for he was a person 
of great judicial power and of large 
views—was a loss to Parliament at that 
time, for it put a stop to any further 
proceedings in relation to the Bill. The 
subject was again taken up, I believe, 
by Parliamentary Counsel under instruc- 
tions from Lord Cardwell in the Autumn 
of 1872. A War Office Committee, con- 
sisting of officers high in the Service, 
went through a large portion of the 
Army Discipline Bill in March, 1873, 
and suggested certain alterations, which, 
I believe, were introduced at that period 
by Counsel. Another pause ensued ; 
some of the questions raised by the then 
recent organization were not settled, and 
the Secretary of State for War thought 
it best to postpone the Bill for another 
Session. During the Vacation of 1873, 
Mr. Ayrton was appointed Judge Advo- 
cate General, and on the 13th of Novem- 
ber he took up the subject, and under- 
took to conduct the Bill through Parlia- 
ment. He suggested that the Bill should 
be altogether assimilated to the Mutiny 
Act, and that the clauses relating to 
billeting, moving of troops, and enlist- 
ment should, so far as they are included 
in the Mutiny Act, be inserted in the 














Army Discipline Bill. Bills were pre- 
pared, were submitted to Mr. Ayrton, 
and he introduced into the Bill, then 
called the Army Discipline Bill, so much 
of them as was necessary for the consoli- 
dation of the Mutiny Act ; but he omitted 
the enactments of the Army Enlistment 
Act, 1870, and two other enactments, 
which had previously found a place in 
the Mutiny Ket. The change which took 
place at this time in the composition of 
the House caused us the disadvantage 
of losing from our discussions on this 
point the services of Mr. Ayrton; but 
with a public spirit and good feeling, 
which is an example to many of us, 
although both out of office and out of 
Parliament, he did not relax from his 
labours until he had thoroughly com- 
pleted his revision of the Bill and for- 
warded it to the Parliamentary Counsel, 
who afterwards reprinted it in theform as 
he settled it. We then found ourselves 
in this position. From the time of the 
Courts Martial Commission—a period of 
nearly 10 years—the military law had 
been so far condemned that, although we 
were anxious to adhere to its provisions, 
all felt it was in a confused state, and 
must reasonably be re-drawn. Pressing 
business before the House prevented 
the introduction of the Bill by successive 
Secretaries of State; but it was always 
felt—and I think that those who were 
most intimate with the subject have felt 
it strongest—that, like the dancing bear, 
of which it was said that the wonder was 
not that he danced so'well, but that he 
danced at all, the wonder was not that 
the officers of the Army administered 
the law as they found it in the Mutiny 
Act with so little complaint, but that 
they were able to administer it at all. 
When, therefore, attention was called to 
it inthe House, it was felt that many of 
the sections could not be theoretically or 
practically defended. My right hon. 
Friend, now Viscount Cranbrook, gave 
a pledge to the House that at the earliest 
possible moment he would have the Bill 
re-drafted ; and he expressed his confi- 
dence that 1877 would be the last year 
in which the present form of the Mutiny 
Act would be submitted to the House. 
Owing to the force of circumstances, it 
was found impossible to proceed with 
the re-drafting of the Bill in 1877. In 
1878 the natural desire of the House for 
the assimilation of the law was more 
definitely expressed, and a definite state. 
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ment was made by Viscount Cranbrook 
during the course of the debate, that he 
would at once place a Bill before a Par- 
liamentary Committee to be appointed 
from Members of this House. Then, 
Sir, came a change in the personnel of 
the War Office, and when I succeeded 
to my present position I found myself 
with a Bill which had been making con- 
siderable progress, but was, in many 
respects, far from complete. Notwith- 
standing the extraordinary efforts of the 
able Parliamentary Counsel, it was found 
impossible to lay the Bill before the 
Committee in a complete form. Indeed, 
at one time suggestions were made that 
the Committee should be asked to post- 
pone their sittings; but I felt that a 
pledge, especially given under such cir- 
cumstances, should be redeemed at any 
hazard, and, therefore, I laid the draft 
before the Committee, without professing 
that it was a complete measure. They 
reported upon it; and I am bound to say 
that their Report seemed to me as favour- 
able, on the whole, as it could possibly 
be, under the circumstances in which it 
was presented to them. If I may ven- 
ture to do so, I should wish to bear my 
humble testimony and extend my sincere 
thanks and those of the Government to 
my hon. and learned Relative opposite 
(Sir William Harcourt) for the pains 
and care with which he piloted this Bill 
through the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee. In acknowledging his kindness, 
I am happy to state that, as far as pos- 
sible, the Bill which I now ask leave to 
introduce follows the general lines of the 
Bill laid before the Committee. The 
Bill was to consolidate and amend the 
Mutiny Act and the Articles of War; 
and though I am afraid it looks rather 
bulky and formidable, I hope hon. 
Members will not think it unduly so, 
when they remember that the Mutiny 
Act contained 110 clauses, the Articles 
of War 192; and, further, that we have 
endeavoured, in certain matters, to bring 
within the scope of the Bill portions of 
the Enlistment Act. Heavy as the task 
has been in some respects, it has not 
been our wish that the Bill should be 
too much changed in character. A great 
many alterations take place; but they 
are mostly in form and construction, al- 
though there are some extremely im- 
portant changes in principle made here 
and there, upon which I will very 
briefly touch. It is divided into five 
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parts :—Enlistment, billeting, empress- 
ment of carriages, certain miscellaneous 
provisions, and the application of the 
Act, together with certain saving clauses 
and definitions. The first part, again, 
is sub-divided under the heads—crimes 
and punishments, courts martial, and 
execution of sentences. As to the first 
part—crimes and punishments—we have 
retained the old language where it is 
clear, believing it is more easily read 
and interpreted, its very familiarity to 
the soldier being a point of some im- 
portance. We have, however, taken a dis- 
tinct departure in one respect, and we now 
classify offences by grouping together 
offences of a similar character, ranging 
the various groups, as between them- 
selves, in a manner which is intended to 
impress the soldier with their relative 
importance. Thus we have—first, mis- 
behaviour in the field—the greatest 
crime a soldier can commit—by sentinel 
on duty; mutiny and insubordination, 
by way of showing that, after miscon- 
duct in the field, mutiny ranks next; 
then desertion, absence without leave, 
disgraceful conduct, drunkenness, and 
other offences, which I will not detain 
the House by specifying. With regard to 
crimes and punishments, these appear to 
me the chief differences in principle. 
We have differentiated between offences 
on active service and those not on active 
service, active service being, by the way, 
defined as meaning service in war or 
when in occupation of an enemy’s coun- 
try. We have farther defined, or at- 
tempted to define, desertion, which has 
been so far extended as to include merely 
abandoning one regiment for another. 
We have now endeavoured to restrict it 
to quitting or deserting the Service. We 
have found it necessary to set up again, 
as in one of the earliest Mutiny Acts, 
the crime of fraudulent enlistment as 
such, not treating it as desertion, but as 
a fraudulent breach of an engagement, 
with a view to a fraudulent contract. 
The Bill then proceeds to declare a scale 
of punishments, and in this we follow 
the precedent of the Naval Discipline 
Act, making a considerable deviation 
from the existing practice. At present 
punishments are constantly designated 
as ‘‘such punishments as a general or 
other court martial may award.” The 
Bill defines the maximum punishment, 
and then, under the head ‘‘Scale of 
punishments,” provision is made that a 
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court martial may award that or a less 
punishment. Passing next to courts 
martial, we have re-arranged the old 
law, but we have maintained the prin- 
ciple. Now, courts martial will be divided 
into two classes in respect of the mode 
in which they are convened. First of 
all, courts martial are now convened 
under the authority of the Statute alone ; 
and, secondly, under authority, derived 
mediately or immediately by Warrant 
from the Crown. The first class, under 
Act of Parliament, are regimental courts 
martial and detachment courts martial; 
secondly, general courts martial and 
district courts martial. I should add to 
these a fifth sort, detachment general 
courts martial—which can be convened 
without Warrant—having the powers of 
a general court martial, but only under 
special circumstances, for the protection 
of the life and property of the inhabi- 
tants of a country in which the troops 
are acting. The law will remain un- 
altered for regimental or detachment 
courts martial, which will still be con- 
vened by Statute; but we do not see 
the advantage of keeping up the separate 
name for detachment general courts 
martial, and we propose to merge it, 
with its functions, into regimental courts 
martial, keeping the extraordinary 
powers merely under the same circum- 
stances which under the former Act 
rendered extraordinary powers neces- 
sary. General courts martial will remain 
unaltered, the convening authority being, 
as hitherto, either a Warrant directly 
from the Queen, or from a person autho- 
rized by order from Her. The district 
court martial has been altered as to the 
mode in.which it is convened. The 
authority to convene a general court 
martial we now intend to carry with it, 
first, the authority to convene a district 
court martial ; and, secondly, to delegate 
to another officer the power to convene 
a district court martial. The matter is 
a little complicated; but the result 
stands in this way. Practically, every 
court martial, except a general court 
martial, will derive authority from the 
Statute, although in the case of district 
courts martial the authority will be ex- 
ercised by a person who has a derivative 
authority under Warrant of the Crown. 
There is some difficulty in explaining 
who are the confirming authorities ; but, 
practically, we have thought it best to 
allow the law to remain the same under 
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the Bill as it is at present. We have 
endeavoured, however, to clear up the 
language, and to make it perfectly in- 
telligible as to who is the confirming 
authority under the various circum- 
stances in which he has to exercise these 
functions. The confirming authority for 
a general court martial is appointed by 
Warrant; and in case of a district court 
martial, confirming power is given to 
the officer having power to convene the 
court martial. Before we come to the 
matter of procedure, there is one matter 
whichdoes not come under courts martial, 
but so nearly trenches on their functions 
that I think it better to allude to it here, 
and point out the reasons which, so 
long ago as 1869, were urged in favour 
of the change. The Courts Martial 
Commission, in their Report, say— 

“Tt is a question whether the frequency of 
regimental courts martial does not tend to 
diminish, in the mind of the soldier, that dread 
of them which ought to exist if they are to 
have their proper weight as preventives of 
indiscipline and crime, and it is submitted for 
our consideration whether the powers of com- 
manding officers might not be advantageously 
increased, so as to lessen the number of trials. 
Some of the evidence was in favour of abolish- 
ing regimental courts altogether. We are not 
prepared to recommend the latter course; but 
we concur in the view that the jurisdiction of 
the commanding officer may be safely extended, 
and we recommend that his power of imprison- 
ment be extended from seven to twenty-one 
days.” 

After very careful consideration, we have 
found it advisable to extend to com- 
manding officers this further power of 
sentence, recommended by the Com- 
mission of 1869, and we have also given 
the commanding officer the power, as 
urged upon the House by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan), that, in the case of a non-com- 
missioned officer, there should be some 
power given to the commanding officer 
to deal with offences in a less summary 
and strict way. At the present time, if 
a non-commissioned officer comes before 
the commanding officer charged with 
any crime there is practically no middle 
course between sending that officer be- 
fore a court martial or letting him off, 
without punishment, altogether, or with 
merely a reprimand. Under the altered 
circumstances of the Army, and under 
the very strong wish we have to obtain 
good non-commissioned officers, and, 
when we have got them, to encourage 
them to remain in the performance of 
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their very arduous duties, we have 
thought it right to give the commanding 
officer the power to reduce a non-com- 
missioned officer, by one or more grades, 
as he shall think fit. I am quite aware 
there is much to be urged on both sides. 
Many eminent military authorities hold 
to the view that a non-commissioned 
officer who once commits himself has so 
lost caste that he would never be able to 
assume a position of authority, and that 
his reduction to the ranks must ensue. 
Practically, I am bound to say that the 
effect of that is that—I do not say in 
many cases, but not infrequently — 
a non-commissioned officer obliged to 
be reduced is, within a very few days, 
after re-instated. It might not be wise 
to punish a non-commissioned officer, 
not altogether, perhaps, for some fault 
of his own, by putting him down in all 
cases to the bottom of the list; and, 
therefore, we have given the command- 
ing officer power to reduce a man one or 
more grades. But while we give this 
power to the commanding officer, with a 
view to diminishing the frequency of 
regimental courts martial, and so of 
giving them their proper weight in the 
maintenance of discipline, we have also 
given in these two cases the power of 
appealing from the sentence of the com- 
manding officer to the court. We have 
not thought it right that the power of 
forfeiting pay, liberty, or rank should 
be left, without appeal, in the hands of 
any one person, however good that per- 
son may be. Passing on to the pro- 
cedure, the first thing I have to mention 
is, that we have effected an alteration in 
the form of oath taken by members of a 
court martial. The Commission pointed 
out that the present form was very vague 
and unsatisfactory, and recommended 
that the oath should be that now used 
under the Naval Discipline Act. That 
is a very simple form, and it amounts to 
this—that the officers are sworn to try 
and determine the charge under the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament. 
Another important alteration suggested 
by the Courts Martial Commission we 
have thought it advisable to carry out— 
that where there is a verdict of acquittal 
on all the charges, that acquittal shall be 
pronounced in open court. At the pre- 
sent time, until the finding of a court 
martial is approved the prisoner, even 
although there may be a verdict of 
acquittal, is detained in custody, some- 
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times owing to inevitable circumstances, 
for a considerable period. We think 
that justice will be better done by the 
discharge of the prisoner at once, where 
the acquittal extends to all the charges. 
Of course, in cases where there is only a 
partial acquittal, the detention will still 
continue. We have also taken power 
to the courts—as in the Naval Discipline 
Act—to find a prisoner guilty of a less 
grave offence than that with which he 
is charged. For instance, a prisoner 
charged with stealing may be found 
guilty of embezzlement or fraudulent 
misapplication, according to the circum- 
stances. With regard to penal servitude, 
we have, I am sorry to say, been obliged 
to recognize the absolute necessity which 
exists in the Army, as at present consti- 
tuted, for some punishment more severe 
than mere imprisonment. Although the 
subject has received our very careful 
consideration, we have not found our- 
selves at liberty to remove from the Bill 
the punishment of penal servitude in 
certain cases. But we have laid down 
that it is only to be carried out in the 
same manner as sanctioned in the United 
Kingdom; and, in the majority of in- 
stances, that will really amount to penal 
servitude being carried out in this 
country. With regard to imprisonment, 
we have also taken into consideration 
that which, I venture to say, was, no 
doubt, I will not say an abuse, but a 
wrong use of a former system, and we 
have endeavoured to provide that punish- 
ment shall not be cumulative beyond a 
certain extent. I confess this is a sub- 
ject on which I have, perhaps, more 
doubt than any other portion of the 
Bill. We know that soldiers are not 
always to be dealt with by kind treat- 
ment alone; and though I believe, in 
the majority of cases, that is the way 
to deal with them, yet there are a 
certain number of men who must be in 
fear of a sufficient punishment in order 
to keep them within proper and reason- 
able control. We thought it right tolimit 
the period of imprisonment to the maxi- 
mum of two years. We havealso given 
power to the courts martial, who do not 
appear hitherto to have possessed it, in 
certain cases where offences have been 
committed from insanity to find a special 
verdict that the prisoner is insane, and 
he will then be ordered to be detained 
during Her Majesty’s pleasure. I have 
now spoken of the chief measures of 
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procedure, and I propose to pass to an- 
other subject of considerable importance 
— that of enlistment. The Bill, as 
now drawn, makes certain changes, 
slight though they may be in form, in 
the Reserve Act, and these I think it 
necessary to bring to the notice of the 
House. When the Reserve Act was 
brought in, there are those who will re- 
member the discussion which took place, 
and how, rather as a matter of compro- 
mise than otherwise, the limitation of 
service was introduced in the Bill, and 
it was prescribed that a soldier should 
serve not less than so many years with 
the Colours previous to his subsequent 
service in the Reserve. We have now 
taken greater powers of elasticity in 
many ways. We have taken power to 
enlist men for a less period than 12 
years, although not wholly for Army ser- 
vice; and we also take power to the 
Secretary of State to allow a man to 
enter the Reserve, though he had not 
served in the Army for three years. It 
was thought at that time that three 
years were necessary as a minimum, and 
that a man could not be trained as an 
efficient soldierin less. But it was alto- 
gether left out of sight that in these days, 
when men enlisted early, they must be 
passed through ali their stages of ser- 
vice before they had reached years of de- 
crepitude. There might.be circumstances 
under which you may wish to bring back 
into the Army, to pass him into the Re- 
serve, some man who has served with 
credit in the Army before. ‘The cases 
were not infrequent during last spring, 
when men, thoroughly trained soldiers, 
would produce their discharge, and 
being still within the ages for enlist- 
ment, would offer themselves for service 
in the Army. We had to take them 
as soldiers without the power we should 
otherwise have exercised of passing them 
through the ranks and into the Reserve. 
That power we propose to take, and I 
hope it will be of advantage to the Ser- 
vice, We have also taken correspond- 
ing power with the view of clearing up 
a point as to which there was some 
doubt. At present there is some doubt 
whether a Reserve man can volunteer 
for service. We should be, on all occa- 
sions, anxious to employ a Reserve man, 
to have the Army assume its largest di- 
mensions; and there are other occasions 
when, if men are anxious to come for- 
ward for actual service, there may be 
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strong reasons for employing them. 
Even with the proceedings of last week 
in remembrance, there are many occa- 
sions on which we should be glad to 
have them back. What was intended 
was, no doubt, a good object—to keep 
the Reserve locked up for national 
emergency. But we hope that these 
great emergencies, which justify call- 
ing out the Reserves, will only occur 
occasionally ; whereas there may be 
many occasions when strong drafts are 
wanted, and then it may be desirable to 
employ men who come forward with 
their own consent. We have thought it 
worth while sacrificing something of 
the Reserve in order to use these men. 
We make also an important change 
in the enlistment. It is a difficult 
subject for those who are not familiar 
with it; but I trust I shall make it 
clear, as far asI can. From time im- 
memorial enlistment has been held to 
consist in the passage of acoin, usually 
a shilling, given by the recruiter to the 
recruit. Men, too, often were enlisted 
in a state when they were ignorant of 
what they had done; and having re- 
gard also to the circumstance that a man 
might engage for the greater portion 
of his lifetime to serve the Crown, the 
law thought it right to interpose a delay 
of not less than 24 hours, or more than 
96, before the man could go before a 
magistrate and complete the forms 
which we recognize under the term at- 
testation. He is asked certain questions 
as to his age, married or single, whether 
he has served before, and soon. He is 
bound, under penalty, to reply to these 
accurately, ao he is then attested in the 
presence of the magistrate for the Ser- 
vice. But in these days, when recruits 
are pretty well awake to what they are 
doing, we do not see any reason why we 
should not alter this, do away with the 
enlistment shilling, and make the attes- 
tation before the magistrate the real 
enlistment. What will happen, there- 
fore, will be this. The recruit engages 
himself to the recruiter to appear before 
the magistrate. When taken there he, 
presumably, must be in a fit state to 
enter into a contract, and then and 
there without further delay before the 
magistrate he will enter into a regular 
contract of service. This will have the 
advantage of preventing that disagree- 
able beginning of a soldier’s service 
which is not really the fault of the men 
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but the system. We say a man shall 
not be attested for 24 hours, but we do 
not give him the privileges of a soldier ; 
we do not give him a billet, or any place 
in barracks; but we keep him hanging 
about, often in very discreditable loca- 
lities, until the following morning, when 
he comes up before the magistrate. We 
think, on the whole, that it would be bet- 
ter to balance the thing fairly. We think 
that the recruit is wide awake enough 
to see that the attestation before the 
magistrate is what he is bound to. At 
present, if he wishes to be off his bar- 
gain between the time he receives the 
shilling and the attestation, he pays 
smart money of about £1. We intend to 
alter that. If a recruit, between the 
time when he first meets the recruiter 
and the time he is to present himself for 
attestation, chooses to disappear, that is 
a matter to be settled between him and 
the recruiter who enlisted him. The 
real contract will begin from the attesta- 
tion, and from that time he will be- 
come, to all intents and purposes, a 
soldier, and subject to the privilege of 
being at once brought into barracks, 
and removed from the evil communica- 
tions I have mentioned. ‘Then, after 
attestation, a soldier can at present only 
obtain his discharge as an indulgence, 
and he pays, in most cases, a sum 
amounting to about £20. I think there 
is no injustice in giving aman the power 
to claim his discharge at any time within 
three months of his enlistment, not as 
a favour but of right, on repayment of 
what we fairly estimate the cost he has 
put the country, amounting to about 
£10. He will claim that not as an in- 
dulgence but as a right, and no doubt 
many men who have changed their 
minds and find the Service different to 
what they expected, and who can do 
better in civil life, will avail themselves 
of this right we propose to give them. 
Well, then, I come to another portion of 
the Bill which, simple though it may 
look, is of very great importance. We 
feel at this moment that there are many 
men in prison whose lives are passing 
away discreditably to themselves and 
uselessly to their country. If, by any 
means in our power, we can render these 
men useful soldiers, it is our duty to do 
so; and I, therefore, propose to ask for 
power to transfer men under sentence 
for certain crimes for general service. 
We shall not do it lightly, or where the 
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unishment is such as a light sentence 
fom courts martial; but we do feel that 
there are many cases of desertion, and 
other crimes, which have really arisen 
from young men being led away into 
bad company; and we think, in the 

resent days of short service, there is 
Fittle injustice in calling upon a man to 
fulfil part of his term in an engagement, 
not in this country but in some one of 
her Dependencies. Many men get into 
temptation in this country who, in many 
cases, I believe, will own themselves 
unable to keep out of it, who will, 
nevertheless, in the Colonies or in India 
turn out good soldiers. We have also 
taken power, under certain circumstances, 
to allow a man to be moved from his 
regiment as a prisoner. When regi- 
ments are sent abroad drafts have to 
be obtained, and some men, whether by 
carelessness or in some cases perhaps 
with intent, manage to get into trouble 
just before their draft or regiment 
eaves, and instead of going with it, 
and performing their duty, they have to 
be left behind in prison. We propose 
that, under certain circumstances, men 
may be removed as prisoners with their 
regiment, giving power to liberate them 
on the voyage, or subsequently, so en- 
abling them to wipe away their disgrace 
and return to the colours. We think 
this is fair to the men all round. It 
throws the work upon those who would 
wish to shirk their duty, and relieves 
the good soldier from the duty other- 
wise unfairly thrust upon him. At pre- 
sent, a soldier forfeits his service for the 
time when he is passing under imprison- 
ment, or detained for trial, or is a pri- 
soner of war. Well, we propose to re- 
move these forfeitures; but we provide 
that the soldier guilty of desertion or of 
fraudulent enlistment, or of becoming a 
prisoner of war without due cause, shall 
forfeit all prior service. It sounds se- 
vere; but desertion is so formidable 
that, feeling the responsibility of what 
I do, Iam bound to ask the House to 
give us sufficient power to deal with it; 
but otherwise we do not intend to forfeit 
service for any kind of imprisonment, or 
for not performing duty. The fact is, 
curiously enough, under present circum- 
stances, the man who is constantly losing 
service for being in prison is really very 
often approaching the end of his sen- 
tence slesa in a retrograde manner. 
The soldier who has enlisted for six 
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years, and has spent one in prison, has 
seven years, under present circumstances, 
to serve before he can get his die- 
charge, or be removed from the Army. 
We think that is treating it in the 
wrong way, because it causes us to keep 
a bad man when we would rather re- 
place him by a good one. We intend, 
then, that prison service shall no longer 
be barred, but shall run on exactly as if 
he were in the ranks. That enables us 
to prevent the ranks from becoming 
clogged with men we want to get rid of. 
I am happy to say, also, that the state 
of the recruiting market is such as to 
enable us to pick our men, and to get 
good men to replace the bad. We have 
made re-engagement a matter of indul- 
gence. We find, practically, that very 
often re-engagement leads to loss, and 
we intend to allow it only as a matter of 
indulgence, and we do not intend to 
give it as a matter of right. With re- 
gard to old soldiers left at the depdt 
when the regiment goes abroad, we pro- 
pose to take power when a man is within 
two years of his time, or when he is un- 
fit for foreign service, not merely to 
transfer him to the home battalion, but, 
if we think fit; to transfer him prema- 
turely to the Reserve. With regard to 
the laws of billeting, we have nut intro- 
duced any very considerable change : 
but we have assimilated the English 
and Irish laws, which formerly differed 
to a very great extent. I do not think 
it necessary to keep up in Ireland what 
does not exist in England; and I pro- 
pose that billeting in private houses 
there shall be given up. In respect to 
taking carriages on an emergency, and 
when necessary for the public use, we 
have endeayoured to bring the law more 
into harmony with the times in which 
we live; but, at the same time, we do 
not feel ourselves altogether free to pari 
with the power of billeting. or of taking 
carriages. We have also settled the 
mode in which the route is to be issued ; 
and we have endeavoured to define the 
position of that person who has been 
alluded to in Acts of Parliament for 100 
years, but has never before existed in 
real life—the billet master, or civil 
authority of billets. We now come to 
the application of the Act. There is one 
point upon which there has always been 
a difference of opinion, and it is a 
subject of considerable difficulty; but 
I have not thought it my duty to 
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shrink from endeavouring to interpret 
the law in respect to it. There has 
always been a question whether half-pay 
officers were under the Act or not. The 
words of the Act are ‘‘ commission or on 
pay.” As they receive pay, no doubt 
they do come under the terms of the 
Act. It has always been held to be 
vague, and the application has never 
been carried into effect within recent 
times, although I am advised that it is 
applicable. But the House will bear in 
mind that there is a new class of half- 
pay officers growing up, or rather a class 
who are very much in the position of 
half-pay officers—namely, persons who, 
by their own choice, have chosen to 
retire with a pension, that pensicn car- 
rying with it a liability to a call for ser- 
vice under certain limits of age. Wedo 
not think it right that an officer, who 
served yesterday and may serve to- 
morrow, should be able entirely to throw 
aside his military status. If he chooses 
the position at his free option, we think 
it not too much to ask that the man who 
wears the uniform of the country and 
receives its pay should be so far subject 
to military law that it can deal with him 
in cases of grave misconduct. It is a 
subject which must always be one of 
some doubt, and I approach it myself, 
I confess, with diffidence. But I feel 
strengthened in the view I take by feel- 
ing that there are many officers who are 
placed in a similar position, and to whom 
I will refer a little later on in connection 
with the Auxiliary Forces. We define 
generally the Regular Forces as officers 
and men who are continuously serving. 
It will be borne in mind that Viscount 
Cardwell’s Act of 1871 place the Auxi- 
liary Forces, of whatever nature, when 
training and exercising with the Militia 
or Regular Forces, under the Mutiny 
Act. e provide under this Bill, also, 
that whenever the Militia and the Vo- 
lunteers are brigaded with the Regulars, 
that in relation to military law they 
shall be placed in precisely the same po- 
sition. Viscount Cardwell’s Act recog- 
nizes the Auxiliary Forces as coming in 
direct relation to the Army, as it was 
then understood. They form part of 
the general Land Forces, and, when 
together, should be brought under the 
same discipline. We think it right to 
be consistent, and we think where Forces 
are so much intermingled it is advisable 
to recognize the fact, and to place the 
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Militia and the Volunteers upon pro- 
cisely the same footing as officers and 
men of the Regular Army, when they 
are attached to them. A Volunteer, 
then, while serving with the Regular 
Forces—which is entirely at his own 
choice—shall become liable to this Act, 
exactly as if he were the soldier whose 
duty he is anxious to undertake. We 
propose, also, subject to dueinquiry and 
satisfactory assurances that they will 
discharge their duty with ability and 
discretion, as we enable Regular officers 
to serve upon courts martial upon Vo- 
lunteers and Militia, to enable, at the 
discretion of the general officer, Militia 
and Volunteer officers to be members of 
courts martial for the trial of officers 
and men of the Regular Service. It is 
difficult to define, and many people will 
doubt the wisdom of this course ; but it 
is accepted by the highest military au- 
thority, and those who are most con- 
versant with the discipline of the Army 
have not hesitated to give to this prin- 
ciple an unqualified adhesion. My noble 
Friend associated with me at the War 
Office, and my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Financial Secretary, state that, so 
far as they can ascertain, the Volunteer 
Forces are quite as willing as the Militia 
were to see themselves placed on this 
footing of liability, and that they would 
accept the liability and the position 
offered to them in connection with the 
Regular Forces. The Regular Forces 
are those officers and soldiers who are 
on continuous military service; the Re- 
serve Forces are the Forces raisable 
under the Army and Militia Reserve 
Acts; the Auxiliary Forces are the 
Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers. 
These constitute the various branches of 
the Land Forces, or the Army generally; 
and the differences existing between 
them are defined by their conditions of 
service. The Regular Forces are en- 
gaged to devote the whole of their time 
to the service of Her Majesty; the Re- 
serve Forces become, when called upon, 
a substantial part of the Regular 
Forces; the Militia engage to give a 
limited portion of their time, and they 
are not compellable to serve out of the 
United Kingdom; while the Volunteers 
and Yeomanry engage to give their ser- 
vices only in case of an invasion, or a 
dread of invasion, or for purposes of 
training and instruction. In the Repeal 
Bill, which it will be necessary to intro- 
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duce as a matter of form, I propose, 
with the assent of the House, to elimi- 
nate that provision which places the 
Yeomanry in a rather invidious position 
—namely, their special liability to be 
called out in case of civil disturbance. 
We see no reason in these days why the 
Yeomanry should not serve for the pur- 
pose for which their supply was voted in 
the Estimates, and why they should not 
take their proper place, which is to serve 
as Light Cavalry, and to act as part of 
the Army of the country. We propose 
to place them upon the same footing as 
the Volunteers, and to relieve them from 
the very onerous and invidious position 
in which they are now placed by the 
existing Act. When any of these men 
come up on actual military service this 
Bill regards them as soldiers to all in- 
tents and purposes. We have only made 
more clear that which the House as- 
sented to under Viscount Cardwell’s Act; 
but we put it on a footing which we 
hope will not be misunderstood by the 
country, and will be appreciated by those 
to whom it refers. I am anxious that 
this Bill should be brought in. It is a 
matter of too great length to explain in 
all its provisions; but I am sure the 
House will far better understand the 
Bill from having it before them, and I 
only wish that I had been able to place 
the matter more clearly. The amount 
of matter was, however, so great, and 
the Bill was of such an extent, that I 
felt the shorter and more explicit I could 
make my statement the better. One 
word I would like to say, and I trust it 
will not be in the slightest degree mis- 
construed as being anything whatever in 
the nature of putting undue pressure on 
the House. This Bill, though of some 
dimensions, with the exceptions which I 
have stated, is practically a revision and 
a codification of the existing law. The 
House, as distinctly as it could affirm 
anything without an actual vote, de- 
clared that it was unwilling again to 
pass the Mutiny Act in its present form. 
Ido not suppose that even those who 
might oppose it most would wish that 
the Army should be left without any 
diseipline, or without any regulation. 
I cannot but feel that it will be my duty, 
though I should be loth to do it, if we 
cannot get well forward with this Bill, 
to propose a short Bill, continuing the 
existing Mutiny Act for a short space of 
time. Considering the very strong ob- 
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jections taken to the existing Bill by 
hon. Gentlemen above and below the 
Gangway upon the opposite side of the 
House, and by many hon. Members be- 
hind me, I felt it was my duty, as early 
as possible, to lay this Bill upon the 
Table of the House. I do not wish to 
speak of myself, although I have spared 
no effort in this matter; butIam bound to 
say that not one single moment has been 
lost by the very able Parliamentary 
counsel, by my Colleagues, and by my 
advisers.. Through the summer time and 
the winter to the present day they have 
been unremitting in their efforts; and I 
felt I must not shrink from endeavour- 
ing to place it as early as I could before 
the House. I have done my utmost to 
redeem the promise given by my Pre- 
decessor. Iam anxious that the pre- 
sent Mutiny Act should not be passed 
again in its present form; but, on the 
other hand, I must lay the matter 
frankly before the House. Unless we 
can pass this. Act in a reasonable time, 
it will be necessary to apply for a short 
Bill to continue the Mutiny Act. It is 
a course I should deprecate, because it 
is asking the House to stereotype, for a 
further period, a law they were at that 
moment condemning. Without putting 
any undue pressure on the House, I 
think it right to indicate the position 
in which we stand, and now I must 
leave the Bill to recommend itself. I 
have not attempted to recommend it by 
any extraneous support, or by any at- 
tempt at bringing highly-coloured illus- 
trations of matters of sentiment into 
connection with it. It is a strict matter 
of business; and I have endeavoured, 
I hope not altogether without success, 
to place it before the House in a busi- 
ness-like manner. I have only to ex- 
press the hope that the House will see 
that this is not a matter of Government 
or of Party, but of business, will deal 
with it in a business-like way, and in a 
manner becoming its own duty. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Discipline and Re- 
gulation of the Army.” —(Mr. Secretary Stanley.) 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he had no voice to support his right hon. 
and gallant Friend at any length; but 
he wished to say that he agreed fully 
with the observation that this was no 





question of Party. He was sure that 
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his right hon. and gallant Friend would 
receive from both sides of the House 
all the assistance he desired in carrying 
so desirable a measure to its comple- 
tion. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
what was to be done with respect to the 
Articles of War? 

Coronet MURE said, there was one 
thing which he had not heard mentioned. 
It was one of the recommendations of 
the Committee that a check should be 
put on the power of revising officers to 
increase the sentences awarded by courts 
martial. He hoped that the point would 
be dealt with in the new Bill. 

Major NOLAN observed that there 
was no concealing the fact that the Bill 
would greatly strengthen the hands of 
the Crown and of the War Office. The 
Bill could be divided into two parts— 
namely, the administrative and judicial 
portion. The administrative part, which 
dealt with re-enlistment and the re-en- 
gagement of the Reserves and soldiers 
going on foreign service, seemed to be 
excellent; but, as to the second part, 
which included the alterations proposed 
in judicial matters—such as altering the 
number of cases in which soldiers could 
be tried by the commanding officer, and 
in giving commanding officers greater 
powers, and in bringing fresh classes 
under the scope of the Act—they were 
all subjects which would require great 
consideration, and he was afraid they 
were contrary to existing usage. He 
might observe that, jn his opinion, the 
appeal given to a soldier from the deci- 
sion of his commanding officer to a 
court martial would be altogether illu- 


sory. 

Mr. PARNELL thought the prefer- 
able course to adopt under the circum- 
stances would be to allow the old Mutiny 
Acts to stand for another year rather 
than to run hastily through a Bill like 
the present. This was the more neces- 
sary, as the present Bill was not intended 
for one year only, but as an Act to be 
enforced by a sort of continuous Act 
from year to year. He would venture 
to point out to the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War that he could hardly ask the House 
to pass a Bill of such a complicated 
character as this, involving such great 
changes, and such points of detail, in 
the limited number of Sittings at the 
disposal of the Government between 
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that time and the 26th of April. The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
hinted that if there was not sufficient 
time to pass the Bill he would propose 
to continue by a short Act the present 
Mutiny Act. In his opinion, that would 
be a course much open to objection, for 
there were great Constitutional reasons 
why the present Mutiny Bills should not 
be continued by a continuous Act. But 
still, if the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man was really determined to carry out 
this Bill during the present Session, and 
to give the House full opportunities for 
discussion, he could see no reason why 
there should not be a general under- 
standing that the Army and Marine 
Mutiny Acts of last year should not be 
passed without opposition. But unless 
some pledge were given by the Govern- 
ment, it would be a very questionable 
course, for it was not probable that there 
would be time to carry this Bill by the 
26th of April. If, however, by a com- 
mon understanding, the Government 
were allowed to pass the old Mutiny 
Acts without opposition, and afterwards, 
in pursuance of their pledge, to proceed 
to make the best Act possible out of the 
materials which had been furnished, 
every object would be attained. 

Sik HENRY HAVELOCK, having 
listened very attentively to the interest- 
ing and lucid statement of the Secretary 
of State for War, thought the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman was perfectly 
correct in saying that the alterations 
proposed followed very closely the sug- 
gestions and representations made by 
the Committee over which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir William Har- 
court) so ably presided. He could not 
exactly enter into the objections of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell), nor, he confessed, could 
he understand the course he proposed. 
It appeared to him that at the various 
Sittings of the Committee he had had an 
opportunity of raising all the questions, 
which, no doubt, the hon. Member would 
give them an opportunity of hearing 
again in that House. He thought that 
if this Bill were at once printed and 
circulated, the necessity of adjourning 
the matter for another year would not 
arise. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he did not 
propose any such course ; all he meant 
to say was that they could do with the 
old Acts until this Act could be passed, 
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and when passed it should at once super- 
sede the old Acts. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK would re- 
peat his suggestion that if the Bill were 
printed and circulated at once, then, be- 
tween the present time and the 26th of 
April, hon. Members would have every 
opportunity of raising objections and 
making Amendments. He believed that 
long before that date the Bill could be 
worked into an effective Act. He wished 
to say, with regard to the proposed alte- 
rations now announced, that he could 
not express his entire concurrence with 
them, nor did he endorse every principle 
laid down. There was one point, in 
particular, with which he could not 
at all agree. He alluded to the 
changes in the position of half-pay 
officers; for he was not prepared to 
say whether the alterations suggested 
with regard to those officers would not 
make a grave and material alteration 
in their Constitutional position. But 
nearly all the alterations enumerated by 
the Secretary of State for War were in 
the direction of recognizing fraudulent 
re-enlistment as a breach of a commer- 
cial contract instead of an offence for 
which there should be a great punish- 
ment, and such alterations were decidedly 
in the right direction. More especially, 
he thought, that the power of giving 
soldiers, who might have been misled 
into desertion, an opportunity of retriev- 
ing their character by serving faithfully 
abroad was a step that would recommend 
itself to the House. He did not intend 
to take up the time of the House by 
dwelling on the various points; but 
would only say that, with the alterations 
now proposed, the old Acts might be 
aaa into a good, wise, and humane 
aw. 

Masor O’BEIRNE said, that as a 
Member of the Committee he must 
state his opinion that the Report made 
by it was both incomplete and unsatis- 
factory. Various important suggestions 
were made by different Members of the 
Committee which were hardly listened 
to; and hon. Members making those 
suggestions were repeatedly told that, 
owing to pressure of time, there was no 
opportunity of taking proper evidence. 
Amongst the suggestions made was one 
raising the important question as to 
whether a Court of Inquiry should be 
placed under well-defined rules, and 
also whether there should be courts of 
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appeal to refer the decisions of courts 
martial to. There were several other 
important questions, intimately con- 
nected with this Bill, which were not 
listened to. He might mention that as 
to whether the Commander-in-Chief 
should be placed under the five years’ 
rule or not, the present Commander- 
in-Chief had been 20 years at the head 
of the Army; and it was a most im- 
portant matter to decide whether or not 
he ought to be placed under the five 
years’ rule. For his part, he did not see 
why any distinction should exist in his 
case. He thought the Committee should 
be re-appointed, to discuss these and 
other very important questions. 

CotoneEL STANLEY: I will endea- 
vour to answer, to the best of my 

ower, the various questions which have 

een addressed to me; but I must first 
thank the House for the very courteous 
manner in which they have received my 
statement. With regard to the ques- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Sir Alexander Gordon), I have to say 
this—we have preserved in the new Bill 
all the powers of the Crown contained 
in the former Mutiny Act. As a matter 
of fact, when we came to specify the 
different crimes, it was found of so little 
practical advantage to specify the 
Articles of War side by side with the 
statutory provisions, that we have only 
referred to them. I do not say that 
under no circumstances will a change 
be made; but I think, as a matter of 
fact, we should be content with keeping 
the power. I think that it is right, ina 
Bill of these dimensions, not to allow 
any matters to be unnecessarily intro- 
duced; but wherever any powers exist 
in any Article they will not be allowed 
to fall into desuetude. With respect to 
the question put by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Renfrewshire (Colonel 
Mure), we have not given distinct in- 
structions in the Bill as to courts mar- 
tial; but, as the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman is aware, some matters cannot 
properly find a place in the Statute, but 
will have to be dealt with by regula- 
tions. The regulations will be brought 
under the notice of the House, and will 
then admit of challenge. I am afraid 
of addressing the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Major Nolan) in 
his absence, and cannot, therefore, per- 
fectly reply to his question. I may say, 
however, that I hope he will find his 
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fears as to the power of commanding 
officers, and as to bringing other classes 
under the power of the War Office, 
altogether fallacious, and that the 
change proposed will prove beneficial. 
With regard to the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell), I 
confess that I am placed in a position 
of some difficulty. It is clear that if 
the Army is not to be left without any 
Discipline Bill whatever, you must have 
either the existing Bill or some other. 
No man had more objections to the ex- 
isting Act than the hon. Member for 
Meath; and I thought that he, above 
all men, would have been glad to wel- 
come any change. But if we do not 
pass this Bill before the present Mutiny 
Act expires, it is obvious we must have 
some provision for carrying on the go- 
vernment of the Army. I expressly 
guarded myself from putting any undue 
pressure on the House ; although I did 
express a hope that we might make 
such progress with the Bill as to render 
the continuance of the present Mutiny 
Bill unnecessary. In answer to my 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Sunderland (Sir Henry Havelock), 
I may say that it is perfectly impossible 
to explain all the different points of 
this Bill in a limited time—and I wish 
the Bill to explain itself as soon as pos- 
sible. With respect to the question of 
half-pay officers, I admitted that though 
IT have done my best to adopt what I be- 
lieve to be a course consistent with the ex- 
isting law, and in accordance with the 
altered circumstances under which offi- 
cers now retire, yet I am in a position of 
some difficulty; and I have no doubt 
considerable good will result from a dis- 
cussion being raised upon the question 
in this House. With regard to the ob- 
servations of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Leitrim (Major O’Beirne), 
I must say that I do not see what good 
would be likely to result from the re- 
appointment of a Committee for the 
purposes of the Bill. I do not think it 
came within the purview of that Com- 
mittee to deal either with the tenure or 
the limit of Staffappointments. I think 
T have now answered the questions put 
to me; but I ought, perhaps, to have 
stated that this Bill technically—even 
when passed into law—will have no 
force except as representing a code of 
discipline for the Army. In that re- 
spect I hope it will be, more or less, 
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ermanent; but it will receive annual 
orce, and be brought under the notice 
of Parliament, from year to year, by an 
annual Army Discipline and Regulation 
Act—a short Bill, reciting the number 
of men voted in the first Vote of the 
Estimates, and adopting this Bill and 
giving it effect until such time as the 
annual Act itself will expire. I trust I 
have answered the various questions put 
to me; and I hope there will be other 
opportunities granted on further pro- 
gress of this Bill, when I shall be able 


‘to give fuller explanations. 


Mr. BIGGAR wished to say one 
word on behalf of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell). What 
he wished to convey was that if there 
was not sufficient time to pass this Bill 
before the 26th of April then that the 
present Mutiny Bill should be renewed, 
subject to a pledge by the Government 
to give sufficient time to push this Bill 
through during the remainder of the 
Session. Then, so soon as this Bill be- 
came law, the old Mutiny Act should be 
dropped, and the new one take its place. 
In that way there would be a Bill of 
some sort; and at the earliest possible 
moment an amended Act would become 
law. 

Coronet STANLEY: I think I quite 
understood the point which was raised 
by the hon. Member for Meath; but it 
is necessary we should bear in mind 
that there are other parties to be con- 
sidered besides those sitting in this 
House—namely, the officers and men of 
the Service—and we must have this Dill 
in their hands by some definite date, so 
that they may know the law under which 
they are acting. We have two alterna- 
tives—the one to confirm the present 
Bill, and the other to pass a better Bill 
to supersede it. I confess I see little 
advantage in taking up the time, which 
might be well occupied in passing this 
Bill through Committee, in passing the 
present Mutiny Act. It would be far 
preferable to add a clause to the pre- 
sent Mutiny Act that it should exist 
only to the end of the Session. What 
we want is one Mutiny Act, and not 
three. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secre- 
tary Sraniey, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. 
Wituam Henry Smirn, and The Jupce 
ApvocaTE GENERAL, 
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ASSIZES BILL.—[Br1x 83.] 
(Sir Matthew Ridley, Mr. Secretary Cross.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, that 
although he supported the Bill—the 
object of which was to give effect to a 
wish expressed by the House in relation 
to the Assizes Act of 1876—yet there 
were one or two practical disadvantages 
to the present Assize system. He was 
encouraged by the fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
was amenable to suggestions to point 
out to him the matters to which he re- 
ferred. The House was aware that this 
Bill carried into effect what had already 
been sanctioned by the Assizes Act of 
1876, and practically carried out the ex- 
pression of opinion of this House, that 
it was desirable that no prisoner should 
be kept in custody untried for more than 
the space of three months. He should 
give his most cordial support to the Bill ; 
but there were one or two practical ob- 
jections to the system of centralization 
which it effectuated. The object of cen- 
tralization was solely for the purpose of 
economizing judicial power; and if there 
were more judicial power, he did not 
think that anyone would wish the sys- 
tem of centralization to be carried out. 
It was desirable that prisoners should be 
tried in the counties where their crimes 
were committed, inasmuch as it brought 
home the administration of justice to 
the criminal classes, and had a good 
effect upon the community. The trial 
of prisoners in their own counties had a 
good effect also upon those concerned 
in the administration of justice—as the 
magistrates—and he knew of no class 
which benefited by the removal of pri- 
soners from their own county, except the 
public, by the fact that judicial power 
was economized. As matters remained 
at present, there were -no means of 
carrying out the opinion of the House, 
except by the system of centralization. 
But the practical objections that occurred 
to that system were worthy of considera- 
tion. Prisoners were, before conviction, 
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supposed to be innocent, and it was, no 
doubt, desirable that they should be left 
as short time as possible in prison un- 
tried. But the system of centralization 
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produced some evils. The effect of re- 
moving a prisoner a distance from the 
county where he had committed his 
crime took away some of his means of 
defence, and removed him from the per- 
sons who could come forward to help 
him. He had to take with him all his 
witnesses—perhaps the clergyman of his 
parish—to testify to his character; and 
as he could not, as a rule, pay his wit- 
nesses, it could not be expected that 
volunteer witnesses would give up their 
time to go long distances in order to tes- 
tify to his character. The result was 
that prisoners went to trial without the 
witnesses whom they would have had if 
tried in their own county town. That 
was an injury inflicted upon those very 
anny for whom this system of Assizes 

ad been established. Again, when be- 
fore the magistrates, a prisoner, no 
doubt, employed a solicitor to defend 
him ; but when tried hundreds of miles 
off, his solicitor could not conduct his 
defence, and thus prisoners were fre- 
quently left undefended at their trial. 
Therefore, those persons, for whose in- 
terests these Acts were passed, were 
sent to a distance from places where 
their offences had been committed with- 
out witnesses and without legal advice or 
assistance. Another matter which fell 
heavily on those concerned he would call 
attention to. No doubt, the Government 
might say they had done something to 
mitigate this evil by giving an allowance 
of £20, if a Judge certified to that effect. 
But that did not apply to witnesses to 
character, to whom no compensation was 
given. It was a great practical evil, and 
had been drawn to his attention by per- 
sons who had been witnesses, that when 
prisoners were sent to trial, witnesses 
for the prosecution had to attend, fre- 
quently under circumstances of great 
hardship. Amongst the witnesses were 
married women with families, and girls 
under 15 years of age; and to those per- 
sons the only allowance made was for 
their own expenses for travelling and 
for keep. Although the distance might 
be from the Welsh side of Monmouth- 
shire to Gloucester, they had to travel 
without anyone to take charge of them, 
and to stop for days in a strange town 
where they knew no one, because the 
only expenses allowed to such witnesses 
were for themselves, and not for anyone 
to accompany them. No doubt, this was 
a small matter; but to those people on 
whom it fell it became a great grievance. 
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It would be better for the House to take 
notice of this small matter, and prevent 
the hardship from arising. He had been 
told of an instance where a whole family 
were kept nearly a week in a town, and 
the only money paid to them was to one 
member of the family as a witness. No 
doubt, so long as the judicial strength 
remained where it was, this system of 
centralization must be adopted; but he 
hoped that it would not be carried into 
effect, except where absolutely neces- 
sary. It had an evil effect, both upon > 
the public, by reason of removing the 
administration of justice from before | 
their eyes, and upon prisoners and wit- 
nesses in subjecting them to hardships. 

Viscount EMLYN wished’ to know | 
whether, if the Bill passed, the full | 
Winter Sessions could be abolished ? | 
He had understood that it was not in- 
tended to abolish them. 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
observed, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Taunton (Sir 
Henry James) had only done justice to 
his right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary in stating that he had endeavoured 
to carry out the grouping of counties in 
such a manner as to minimize the in- 
conveniences which must of necessity 
attend the system, and so to give 

‘effect to the expressed wish of the 
House that prisoners should not remain 
untried for more than three months. 
No doubt, some disadvantages resulted 
from the system of centralization. But | 
if, in some cases, witnesses had to go a | 
considerable distance, yet, at the present | 
time, they had frequently to go as great 
a distance when trials took place in their | 
own counties. To meet the expenses in- | 
curred, an allowance of £20 was made. | 
He must also observe that the object of | 
these Acts was not only to economize | 
judicial power, but to save also the time | 
of sheriffs, jurors, and other persons | 
necessarily concerned in the transaction , 
of judicial business. The House would | 
see that this Bill was a necessary 
sequence to the principle laid down by 
the House—that no prisoner should re- | 
main in custody for a longer period’ than | 
three months. 

Mr. PAGET remarked that the Bill | 
provided that the Winter Assize Act of | 
1876 should be construed as if it were 
therein enacted, with the substitution | 


j 
| 


of Spring Assizes for Winter Assizes, 
and of the months of March, April, and | 
May, for the months of November, De- | 
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cember, and January respectively. He 
should like to know whether the Act 
was to extend the Winter Assizes into 
those months of the Spring ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, it was 
clear that the Bill enabled the Judges to 
hold four Assizes in the year by groups 
of counties. The months were purposely 
omitted, in order to make that possible ; 
and it would be impossible for that to 
take place if they kept the Assizes to 
the Winter. This Act was passed to 
enable them to hold Assizes in two or 
three other months. The Judges were 
now framing a scheme for the regula- 
tion of Assizes, by which those for 
criminal and civil business were to be 
held early in the year, and criminal 
Assizes only were to be held in the 
Spring. 


Committee. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Viscount EMLYN observed, that in 
his county (Carmarthen) the Spring As- 
sizes were held in January. He wished 
to know whether, under this Bill, a 
power would not be given to abolish 
either or both of the full Assizes now 
held in every county, and to substitute 
for them Assizes for a union of counties. 
He hoped that words would be inserted 
in the Bill to make it clear that this 
would not be done. 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, that, as 
he understood, the Assizes in which civil 
and criminal business took place were 
to be held in the counties; but that the 
criminal business only was to be held 
elsewhere. With reference to the Spring 
Assizes being held in January, that only 
occurred through the old Winter Assizes 
being carried over Christmas. If there 
was any doubt, it could be put at rest 
by providing, upon the Report of the 
Bill, that only two Assizes should take 
place out of the counties. 

Mr. PAGET suggested that a provi- 
sion should be inserted carrying into 
effect the regulation that two distinct 


| holdings of Assize should be held in the 


counties. 

Mrz. ASSHETON OROSS did not 
think that any difficulty could arise with 
regard to the Bill on the point sug- 
gested ; but he would undertake that, if 


|mnecessary, words should be added to 


make the provisions perfectly clear. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 
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SUMMARY JURISDICTION BILL. 
(Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Solicitor General, Sir Matthew Ridley.) 


[BILL 69.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, that he felt 
some regret to see a Motion on the 
Paper by his right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary to refer this Bill to a 
Select Committee. He was so confident 
that this matter had been thoroughly 
ventilated during the time that it had 
been before the House—namely, the 
last two years—that he regretted to see 
even the slightest obstruction opposed 
to it. He should have thought that the 
time which would be spent in sending 
this Bill to a Select Committee might 
have been spared, for he did not see 
what fresh information could be re- 

uired. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
he was quite as anxious as the hon. and 
learned Member that this Bill should 
pass speedily. For a long time he had 
expressed his opinion that a great num- 
ber of persons were sent to prison who 
never ought to go there. He thought 
no person ought to go to gaol unless he 
had been tried. -The experience he had 
gained in the Office which he had at 
present the honour to hold had im- 
pressed him strongly in favour of the 
Bill brought forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby (Mr. M. T. Bass) as to 
imprisonment for debt, and he should 
be glad to see it pass in some form or 
other. His feeling was that if a man 
went to prison he ought to be punished; 
and if a man did not deserve punish- 
ment he ought not to go to prison. He 
had viewed the inside of gaols, and it 
was anything but a pleasant sight to see 
the number of persons idling away their 
time there—absolutely useless members 
of society. He hoped the time would 
come, and during the period that he 
held his present position, when a salu- 
tary change would be made in this re- 
spect. The hon. and learned Member 
had asked him why he had sent this Bill 
to a Select Committee? He had done 
so for three reasons. In the first place, 
he could not foretell whether a great 
number of Amendments would be set 
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down to the Bill or not. There were 
certain other matters which prevented 
his seeing his way clearly to carry the 
Bill through if a considerable number of 
Amendments were set down; but, having 
discussed those Amendments upstairs, 
they would be more readily disposed of 
in the House. In the next place, there 
were technical matters relating to war- 
rants, and things of that kind, which 
wanted to be scrutinized by learned gen- 
tlemen accustomed to the administration 
of justice. Lastly, this Bill only applied 
to England; for with regard to Ireland, 
he was happy to say that the law there 
was in a much more advanced state 
than in this country. The English law 
was a step or two behind the Irish law ; 
and, therefore, it would be impossible 
to make this Bill, in its present form, 
applicable to Ireland as well as Eng- 
land, because it would not fit into the 
Trish Summary Jurisdiction Acts. There- 
fore, he thought that if the Irish Mem- 
bers who took an interest in the question 
were enabled to discuss the question in 
Committee, they would be enabled to ap- 
preciate more fully a Bill which the 
Attorney General for Ireland would in- 
troduce dealing with the Irish law. 
That, he thought, would be the best 
course and most acceptable to the Irish 
Members and the people of Ireland. 
For the reasons he had stated, he wished 
to send the Bill before a Select Com- 
mittee; and he hoped that the House 
would allow him to take the Chair on 
that Committee, and that no time would 
be lost in bringing the matter forward. 

Mr. W. S. STANHOPE said, that 
considerable anxiety had been ex- 
pressed by some magistrates in York- 
shire as to the scope of the Bill. A 
largely increased power was given by it 
to Petty Sessions, and a Committee of 
Quarter Sessions had been appointed to 
consider those provisions. He was glad 
to hear that the Bill would be referred 
to a Select Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


Arid, on March 18, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Dopson, 
Mr. Arrorney GenERAL, Mr. Arrornry Ger- 
NERAL for InELAND, Mr. Watkin WILLIAMS, 
Mr. Horwoop, Mr. Woopp, Mr. Pacer, Mr. 
Covrtautp, Mr. Spencer Sranuorez, Colonel 
Cotrnurst, Mr. Froyver, Mr. Watrer, Mr. 
RopweE11, and Sir Cotman RasHieicu :—Five 
to be the quorum. 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL—(sri1 52.) 

(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr, 
Osborne Morgan, Sir Richard Wallace.) 


comMITTEE. [Progress 14th February. | 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 28th February, 1879. 


ARMY EDUCATION —LITERARY AND 
PHYSICAL COMPETITIONS. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart FORTESCUE rose to call the 
attention of the House to the Report of 
the Joint Committee of the War Office 
and the Civil Service Commissioners ap- 
pointed to consider whether the present 
literary examinations for the Army 
should be supplemented by physical 
competition. The noble Earl said, he 
felt some apology was due from him as 
a civilian for troubling their Lordships 
on such a subject. But he had been 
brought much into contact with the 
Army by his personal investigations into 
the sanitary condition of our barracks 
and military hospitals in 1856—investi- 
gations which he had been led to make 
after years of experience in sanitary 
administration, by observing the exces- 
sive sickness and mortality among our 
troops even at home compared with the 
civil population; though most soldiers 
were in the prime of life, and all had been 
certified as sound before admission into 
the ranks. Those investigations cost 
him personally very dear, for whilst he 
was engaged in them he contracted a 
sickness which destroyed one of his eyes, 
and permanently impaired the sight of 
the other, and which sent him an exile 
abroad for many successive winters. But 
this had not diminished the interest 
which had thus been kindled in him 
about the Army—an interest latterly 
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increased by having two sons hold- 
ing commissions in it. In calling at- 
tention to the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, he might, perhaps, be allowed 
to remark that he had never on any 
occasion when he had addressed their 
Lordships on this subject grounded 
the views he had laid before them on 
any hardship done to deserving young 
men by their being excluded from the 
Army by the operation of the present 
system. He had always rested his case 
exclusively on the injustice done to the 
Public Service by the selection of any 
but those who promised to make in every 
way the most efficient officers. One of 
the chief reasons for instituting compe- 
titive examinations, after the abolition 
of Army Purchase, was the overwhelm- 
ing number of candidates who were 
anxious to obtain the honour of serving 
the Queen in the Army. It was justly 
said—‘‘ Let Her Majesty take the best 
of them.’”’ He had always accepted this 
principle; but what he desired to see 
was that the best men “all round” 
should be those who obtained commis- 
sions, and not merely those who were 
most advanced in book learning; and 
he did not see how the really best men 
could be secured without supplementing 
intellectual with physical competition. 
The Secretary of State for War was re- 
ported in Hansard to have said last year 
that the officers who had recently joined 
the Army were not at all of a lower 
standard now than those who joined 
before competitive examination became 
the rule; far from that, taking them all 
round, a finer body of young men could 
not be found. But, even it—which he 
(Earl Fortescue) did not doubt—that 
was the case, the remark was quite 
irrelevant. For the question was not 
whether the general physique of the 
successful candidates, under the present 
system, was good; but whether, under 
an improved system, it would not be bet- 
ter. When Purchase was abolished, it 
was not abolished on the ground that the 
British officers at that time were, as a 
rule, inefficient. Not to go back to the 
old successes of the Army in the Penin- 
sula and at Waterloo, he ventured to say 
that for many years our Army, small as 
it was, had been rendered illustrious by 
many glorious deeds of arms, both as re- 
garded gallantry and skill. The conquest 
of Afghanistan, the conquest of Scinde 
and the Punjaub, and more especially 
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the Crimean War and the Indian Mu- 
tiny, shed a high lustre on our Army. 
The disasters in Afghanistan did not 
arise from any default of our regimental 
officers, but from the successful treachery 
of the Native Leaders, from the credu- 
lity of our diplomatists, and the help- 
lessness of our bed-ridden General. 
The suffering and losses in the Crimean 
War were less attributable to the Mili- 
tary than to the Civil Department. He 
ventured to say that the competitive 
system of examination was not intro- 
duced into the Army because the Pur- 
chase system had given them bad officers, 
but simply because, though the general 
results of that system were good, it was 
thought to be improvable, and that still 
better results might be obtained. This 
was equally the case now. Therefore, the 
argument of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War was utterly beside the question. 
Considering how small and costly our 
Army was, it was of the utmost im- 
portance to bring it up to the highest 
pitch of efficiency attainable; and they 
ought to be satisfied with nothing less, 
not only with regard to the general body 
of officers, but with regard, as far as 
practicable, to every individual officer. 
He thought they heard a great deal too 
much of the unfair advantage which 
might be given to some candidates by 
having certain tests of physical excel- 
lence allowed to count in examinations— 
as if the object was to give as equal a 
chance as possible to men of unequal 
qualifications—in sporting language, to 
handicap unequal horses so as to secure 
a good race, instead of letting the really 
best horse win. But he considered that 
their object ought to be simply to get the 
best article they could for their money 
—to get the young man selected as an 
officer whose qualifications in every way, 
physically, intellectually, and morally, 
afforded the best promise of future 
efficiency in the performance of his 
duties. When he oman the subject 
before their Lordships last year, he sug- 
gested that riding should be one of the 
subjects allowed to count in examina- 
tions. Strong objection was made to 
this suggestion on the ground that only 
the sons of rich men had an opportunity 
of learning horsemanship. This, how- 
ever, certainly did not apply to walking, 
running, leaping, or swimming. But he 
(Earl Fortescue) did not believe riding 


Earl Fortescue 
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was near as costly an accomplishment as 
it was often stated to be, and he believed 
that a deal might be very cheaply learned 
at the riding-school in most large towns 
during their dull season. In the coun- 
try, he had certainly known many young 
men, sons of far from wealthy parents, 
who somehow or other managed to get 
frequently mounted. But, assuming it 
to be as costly as it was said to be, he 
did not see why the claims of a candi- 
date, coming already qualified in that re- 
spect to render the Queen service, should 
be ignored. He did not see why such 
a candidate should not be considered, 
cateris paribus, preferable to another, 
who, if he learned to ride, must learn 
not at his own but the country’s expense. 
In engaging servants, people asked 
themselves which out of the number of 
candidates were the most likely to be 
useful, not whether they had been placed 
in comparison with others at unfair dis- 
advantage as regarded their training for 
service. And that, he thought, ought 
to be the principle adopted in selecting 
officers forthe Army. He put the ques- 
tion altogether on the ground of eco- 
nomy. There was an accumulation of 
authorities in favour of adding physical 
to purely intellectual qualifications, to 
which he would now call attention. 
Before he adverted to the Report of the 
Joint Committee, however, he must be 
allowed to tender his thanks to Her 
Majesty’s Government for having named 
a Committee which comprised men of 
such high military and scientific attain- 
ments, and of such high literary charac- 
ter. The list of names spoke for itself. 
Three were distinguished officers, two 
of the civilians were of well-known 
literary culture, and the Chairman, the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Hampton), 
had for some 40 years taken a prominent 
part in the House of Commons, and had 
held some of the highest Offices in the 
State. All these unanimously reported 
in favour of the desirableness of the 
addition of physical qualifications in 
examinations for the Army. The Com- 
mittee had sought the best advice and in- 
formation which could be obtained from 
various sources—from the Army Medi- 
cal Department, from Inspectors of 
Military Gymnasia, and from the Super- 
intendent of the Woolwich Riding Es- 
tablishment, and had printed 23 replies 
to letters which had been addressed by 
them to the Heads of the three great 
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Military Colleges and the Masters of the 
great educational institutions of the 
country—such as Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 
Uppingham, Marlborough, and others. 
Of these, nine were strongly favourable 
to physical competition, fifteen were 
favourable, one doubtful, one was for a 
qualifying examination, one was rather 
against than for it, and only three were 
strongly against the proposal. The Re- 
port states— 


“On the general question of the desirableness 
of the proposed addition we apprehend that 
there can be little difference of opinion. Whe- 
ther regard be had to the direct utility of phy- 
sical vigour in the discharge of military duties, 
or to its importance as connected with valuable 
mental and moral qualities, we entertain no 
doubt that some account should be taken of it 
in such examinations, provided that the value 
set upon it be not such as to depreciate superior 
intellectual ability, that proper tests can be 
agreed upon, and that satisfactory means can 
be found of applying those tests. . . We 
recommend that competitions should be held 
under the following six heads: (1) riding; (2) 
walking; (3) running; (4) leaping; (5) swim- 
ming; (6) gymnastics. . . We propose 
that no candidate should be allowed to enter as 
a competitor under more than three heads, and 
that the total number of marks allotted to the 
physical competition should be obtainable by 
adequate proficiency in any three. . . We 
have already intimated our opinion that nothing 
should be done to interfere with the reward due 
to superior intellectual merit. But in competi- 
tions for entrance to the Royal Military College, 
as in most large competitions, it is commonly 
found that below the degree of superior merit, 
and on each side of the line which separates 
the successful from the unsuccessful, there 
occurs a long list of candidates showing a com- 
parative level of mediocrity; and we consider 
that no undue weight will be given to physical 
excellence, if it be allowed practically to decide 
the question of success or failure among candi- 
dates of this class, while helping also to deter- 
mine the position of the others. Looking, 
therefore, to the fact that at these examinations, 
in which about 100 candidates are usually se- 
lected, the average difference between the 
50th and the 150th is about 1,000 marks, we 
think that the desired result would be attained 
if the method of marking were so arranged as 
to give about 1,000 marks to the best candidate 
in the physical competition.” 


Sir John Adye strongly opposed, but 
the Governor of Sandhurst and the Com- 
mandant of the Staff College quite as 
strongly supported, the Committee’s re- 
commendations. Sir Archibald Alison 
says— 


“Tt seems to me very advisable that, in a 
profession where (especially in the junior ranks) 
physical fitness in addition to mental capacity 
is of great consequence, a certain weight should 
No one 


be given to these qualities. , 
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can have a higher regard for literary qualifica- 
tions than I have; but I think it is a mistake 
to attach, in examinations, no value whatever to 
physical ones in an essentially (physically 
speaking) hard-working profession like the 
Army.”’ 


The Rey. E. Thring, the very successful 
Master of Uppingham, writes— 

“In my opinion the proposal to give marks 
for physical qualifications in the Civil Service is 
most valuable. Much harm is done in the 
world by men who are all head, and have none 
of the powers or sympathies of ordinary hu- 
manity; who, in the good old phrase, ‘have 
never been boys.’ Such men often attain to 
power, but are bad rulers of men. On this ac- 
count, as well as on the more obvious one of 
common usefulness, I hail the acknowledgment 
of physical life-power.” 

The Rev. H. M. Butler, of Harrow, 
writes— 

“In my judgment the change proposed would 
be a decided and important improvement.” 
The Rev. J. J. Hornby, of Eton, 
writes— 

“With regard to these proposals generally, 
I must say that I welcome them very warmly.” 
The Rev. E. H. Bradby, of Haileybury, 
says— 

“ Among.those who come between the 650th 
and the 150th on the list in a Sandhurst, or 
even Woolwich examination, I should much 
prefer, had I to pick men for Her Majesty’s 
service, those who could ride or run or swim 
well, for instance, to those who could not. The 
tendency of the change would be to make idlers 
and ‘loafers’ (if the expression may be par- 
doned) among the clever boys look to their 
physical exercises, and to give a fairer chance 
to a very useful class of young Englishmen, 
who are in some danger of being crushed out 
by the purely literary character of our present 
competitions.”’ 

He quoted last year the opinion of the 
late Sir John Burgoyne, who expressed 
to him his fear lest mere book learning 
should have too much weight given it 
to the exclusion of other qualifications 
for the Army; and he had mentioned 
that the present Bishop of Exeter, when, 
as Head Master of Rugby, he had a 
commission in the Army placed at his 
disposal, instituted a competitive exami- 
nation for it, partly physical, partly in- 
tellectual, which resulted in its being 
won by a good, but not the best scholar 
in the school —the captain of the 
cricket eleven. He hoped that the prin- 
ciple of the recommendation of this very 
able Committee, fortified by the prepon- 
derance of opinion of the best educa- 
tional and military authorities would 
prevail, and that physical as well as in- 
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tellectual competition would be adopted 
as a test of qualification for admission 
into Her Majesty’s Service. Perhaps 
he might be asked why he had not 
earlier expressed his views upon this 
subject? But his reason was that 
though he had long entertained them 
he had, perhaps weakly, shrunk from 
publicly expressing them while his son 
was preparing for the Army, lest he 
should be supposed to be actuated by 
personal rather than public considera- 
tions. As soon, however, as his son had 
won his commissionin competitive exami- 
nation in 1876, he took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of publicly speaking elsewhere on 
the subject, and last year had addressed 
their Lordships upon it. With regard 
to that son and some other young friends 
of his just embarked for South Africa, 
he must add that he did not think they 
would be likely to discharge their duties 
the less efficiently there, because from 
their boyhood they had been accustomed 
to hunt and shoot, to ride and walk long 
distances over rough ground in the pur- 
suit of sport, to surmount obstacles, to 
disregard fatigue, and cheerfully endure 
the inclemency of the weather. 
Viscount BURY said, he was sure 
the noble Earl need not have made the 
excuse for not bringing this matter for- 
ward sooner that he did not wish to be 
suspected of having interested motives. 
He was struck by the admission of the 
noble Earl at the end of his speech that 
the young officers who had gone out to 
South Africa would not be the less effi- 
cient because they had been accustomed 
from their earliest youth to hunt, ride, 
walk long distances, and disregard 
fatigue and inclement weather. Now, 
these young officers were only fair speci- 
mens of the young officers they now got 
in the Army, and this was rather an 
argument against the noble Earl, that 
they ought to adopt some system other 
than was now pursued. In fact, the 
noble Earl admitted that they now got 
young men who were well qualified, and 
all he desired was that they should take 
some course by which they could obtain 
young men better qualified still. No 
doubt the thing to be done was to get 
the very best officers they could. It would 
be a very bad excuse to say that to in- 
troduce such and such a competition or 
to refrain from introducing such and 
such a competition in the Army would 
be unfair to this or to that candidate. 


Earl Fortescue 
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That would be no argument at all—what 
they wanted to do was to get the besi 
men for the Public Service. Some time 
ago it would have been possible, in the 
old days of nomination, to select this 
or that man, and to those who were not 
selected it would not be a cause of com- 
plaint, and nothing would have been 
said against the fairness of the selec- 
tion. But now, afterdeliberate considera- 
tion, they had resorted to a different 
principle, and competitive examination 
had been resorted to. The first principle 
of this system, and one without which it 
could not continue to exist, was strict 
fairness to all competitors ; and when a 
man had in open competition, with a 
fair field and no favour, come to the 
front, they were bound to assume that 
they had got what they wanted—namely, 
the best man for the Public Service. The 
noble Earl’s suggestion was that the 
system, as at present administered, had 
so far broken down that purely intellec- 
tual examination did not give them the 
best men for the Public Service. If that 
were proved, and it could be shown that a 
better.class of men could be obtained by 
introducing some such physical qualifi- 
cation asthe noble Earl had intimated, 
and asthe Committee had recommended, 
then no doubt it would be the duty of 
the Government, at all hazards and all 
inconveniences, to introduce such a 
modification into their scheme of exami- 
nation as would enable a physical com- 
petition to be held. But the testimony 
which had been brought before the War 
Office, and indeed before the Committee 
themselves, was that they did get a body 
of as fine young men as they could obtain 
by any other means; and that being the 
case—it not being necessary on account 
of the physical deterioration of our young 
officers, or of the class of men who 
offered themselves for that position, it 
not being alleged that there was any 
reason on account of such physical de- 
terioration to resort to any further 
system——it was a matter of grave consi- 
deration whether the system which had 
been established, and which worked so 
well, should be thrown aside. No one 
could have a greater admiration than he 
for the great ability and industry dis- 
played by the Committee who had made 
this Report. Their authority was de- 
servedly great, and from the high position 
they occupied their opinion was worth 
much attention, But they had been 
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rather hesitating in their approval of 
this scheme of physical competition. 
His noble Friend (Earl Fortescue) had 
read a part of Paragraph 14 of the Re- 
port; but he did not allow sufficient 
weight to the first line, which said— 


‘We have already intimated our opinion that 
nothing should be done to interfere with the re- 
ward due to superior intellectual merit.” 


If they were to give marks for physical 
competition, how was it possible not to 
interfere with the purely intellectual 
competition—the literary competition ? 
Sir John Adye said— 

“TI do not recommend the present proposal 
for the following reasons:—The number of 
marks proposed to be given are considerable, 
and will therefore really influence the general 
tule.” 


The opinion of the Governor of the 
Royal Military. College was that the 
physical competition which it was pro- 
posed to introduce would not be com- 
patible, and would certainly interfere 
with the purely literary competition 
now existing. If the system of in- 
tellectual examination had not been 
proved to be insufficient, and as it 
was not even alleged that they did not 
get now properly qualified young men 
to present themselves for examina- 
tion, then, was it worth while, in face of 
such evidence, to change the present sys- 
tem? The noble Earl had quoted Dr. 
Carver, the Head Master of Dulwich 
College, who said that high moral energy 
might exist in connection with a sickly 
and feeble frame. That was quite true; 
but had they any allegation that they had 
now among their young officers men of 
feeble and sickly frames? Quite the con- 
trary. Dr. Carver himself admitted that he 
had generally found those young men who 
were most distinguished in physical com- 
petitions in the school were also those 
found most generally at the top of the 
literary examinations. It was in evidence 
from other quarters that it was a general 
rule that when physical fitness and de- 
velopment were found in the young men 
who were of the age that those young 
men were who came up for examination, 
that mental fitness generally existed 
as well. Therefore, there was no 
need for changing the present system. 
Under these circumstances, the Under 
Secrerary of State for War, calling to 
his assistance some of the military 
authorities whom he had constantly 
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it would be advisable to introduce such 
a change; and the result he had arrived 
at was that it would not be advisable 
and would be almost impracticable. He 
(Viscount Bury) had now shown why it 
would be inexpedient and unnecessary 
to make any change at the present mo- 
ment. He would now show that it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to carry 
out such a change. First of all, when and 
how were they to introduce these phy- 
sical examinations? Seven or eight 
hundred young men now came up to 
London for examination twice a year ; 
they were quartered at various lodgings 
in town—as the noble Earl no doubt 
knew—somewhat to the embarrassment 
of their fathers and guardians; they 
had to remain knocking about Lon- 
don during the whole time of these 
examinations. It was very incon- 
venient that they should be detained 
longer in town than was absolutely 
necessary. When were they to introduce 
these physical examinations, and where 
were they to introduce them? About 
three-fifths of the young men who came 
up were, to use their own phrase, ‘‘ spun 
in the preliminary ;” in other words, were 
found wanting in the first stage of the 
examination. Those young men were at 
once, or as soon as possible, sent back 
to their homes, and dismissed with the 
usual information that they were not to 
go in for further examination. So large 
a proportion of young men being dis- 
missed, it would be obviously not worth 
while to examine the whole 800 or 
900 young men in physical competi- 
tion before the intellectual competi- 
tion commenced. If they only passed 
on for physical examination those who 
had already proved themselves to a cer- 
tain extent intellectually qualified, they 
would introduce thatantagonism between 
physical and intellectual qualifications 
which it was the object of the Committee 
themselves entirely to keep out of con- 
sideration. Supposing they did adopt 
that course, were they to examine 
them all before they went in for their 
final literary examination, or were 
they to examine only those who finally 
passed for commissions? These were 
practical considerations to consider be- 
fore a change wasmade. It was only fair 
to the noble Earl who brought forward 
this subject that he should go into details 
on this point. If they were to examine 
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all the young men, they must either give 
marks for their physical acquirements, 
or they must make them undergo a 
pass examination in physical qualifica- 
tions. He would suppose the case of a 
gentleman whose son had been educated 
for the Army for some years, and had 
passed his preliminary and final literary 
examination, but who was rejected be- 
cause he could not run a certain number 
of miles an hour or leap a bar 4 feet 2 
inches in height. That gentleman would, 
he thought, have every right to complain 
of such a system, and he appealed to the 
common sense of the House whether they 
would beable tokeepitupforasingleyear. 
If they were to give marks for physical ex- 
cellence, then they would have to decide 
how far these should displace the marks 
for intellectual ability. Should it be 
found that physically qualified men 
ceased to come forward to compete for 
admission to the Army, then it would be 
time enough to make a change. It must 
be borne in mind that at present all the 
candidates were subjected to medical ex- 
amination—and, as he thought, to too 
many such examinations—they were 
examined every time they presented 
themselves for a fresh literary com- 
petition. They had therefore, at the 
present moment, every guarantee that 
neither the feeble nor cripples were ad- 
mitted into the Army—that none, in fact, 
would be admitted into the Service but 
those who were sound in life and limb. 
The noble Earl had quoted Hansard to 
prove that his right hon. and gallant 
Friend the Secretary of State for War had 
out of Office approved of these physical 
examinations. It was true that his right 
hon. and gallant Friend the Secretary of 
State for War was at first disposed to 
carry out the recommendation of the 
Committee ; but, on considering it and 
taking the opinion of military authorities, 
he found that difficulties of an insur- 
mountable nature presented themselves 
against giving effect to it, and, therefore, 
he would not advise the Government or 
Parliament to endeavour to carry it out. 

Lorp HAMPTON said, he could not 
agree with what had fallen from his 
noble Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for War, that the difficulties re- 
ferred to were insurmountable; and he 
must express his regret at the decision 
which the War Office authorities had 
come to. This proposal of the Com- 
mittee had been supported by the weight 
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mittee—of which he was himself a Mem- 
ber—were unanimous in their opinion 
as to what ought to be done. The 
Committee examined the subject with 
very remarkable care, and had entered 
into every detail; and in justice to 
them he felt bound to say that they did 
not leave out of view any consideration 
in reference to those physical difficulties 
which had been mentioned by his noble 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
War, and had arrived conclusively at the 
opinion that there was nothing in those 
difficulties which ought to be considered 
as being insuperable. His noble Friend 
opposite (Earl Fortescue) had referred 
to the Appendix to the Report. In it 
their Lordships would find set forth the 
opinions of three distinguished Military 
Officers and of 18 Head Masters of their 
great Public Schools in favour of the 
Report, and they were men who were 
eminently calculated to pronounce an 
opinion upon such a subject as this. It 
was true that Sir Joseph Hawley was 
not in favour of the scheme; but Sir 
Archibald Alison and General Napier had 
expressed strong opinions the other way, 
and the chief educational authorities in 
the country had supported their views. 
He believed that an almost unanimous 
welcome had been accorded to it—out-of- 
doors no one hardly ever heard a dif- 
ferent opinion. Wherever he went he 
heard it stated that the training of young 
men as Officers for the Army should not 
be so exclusively literary, but that they 
should have a sound physical training. 
He must acknowledge that the difficulty 
had been met in a fair and courteous 
and conciliatory spirit by the authorities 
and the War Office. His own conviction 
was that the adoption of the plan recom- 
mended by the Committee would have 
brought about a very great practical im- 
provement upon the present system of 
training those young men ; and therefore 
he deeply regretted that the authorities 
at the War Office should have deemed 
the difficulties insuperable. 

THe Duke or CAMBRIDGE said, 
that it might be expected that he should 
say a few words on this interesting sub- 
ject. He would say that he felt strongly 
with the noble Lords who had addressed 
the House ; but he must honestly con- 
fess that when he came to the question 
of bringing the proposed system into 
practice, he found that it would be 
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utterly impossible to do so—he did not 
himself see how it could be done; and 
two distinguished officers who signed 
the Report, being present when the 
question was further discussed, could 
not give any plan as to how their own 
recommendation could be carried out. If 
the recommendation should be adopted, 
it would change the whole present sys- 
tem of education, and changing the 
whole system was an extremely grave 
matter. How could they bring in marks 
for physical examination without its 
telling against the literary examina- 
tion? They could not add to or dimi- 
nish the marks without upsetting the 
system that now prevailed. There might 
be very good grounds for doing this; 
and possibly there might be found a 
system for combining the two things; 
but he and his noble Friend at the War 
Office, having given every consideration 
to the matter, he did not see how it was 
ossible to combine the two things. 

here was one reason why they need be 
in no great hurry, and that was that 
there was not the slightest complaint to 
make with the existing state of things. 
The other day his representative, General 
Lysons, the Quartermaster General, went 
down to Sandhurst, and he said that he 
never saw a finer or a better set of 
young men than he saw there; young 
men better physically qualified or wor- 
thier to become officers in the Army 
had not presented themselves for some 
years. He himself also had been struck 
with the qualifications of the young men; 
and, therefore, he did not think that 
there was any necessity for making a 
change—unless, indeed, they could in 
some way combine the two systems of 
literary and physical competition. There 
were, however, already physical exer- 
cises at Sandhurst as well as at other 
places; so that the young officers had 
this advantage already. He himself 
thought it better that these advantages 
should be given at the large Schools and 
Colleges after the students entered those 
places. Before they entered them they 
might largely depend upon the means of 
their parents or guardians. He trusted 
that it would be understood that he did 
not in the least go against the Committee 
in their sentiments and desires to intro- 
duceinto the Army efficient and physically 
competent young men; but he must say 
that he had no reason to doubt that they 
were now in the position of having very 
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well qualified young men in the Ser- 
vice. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, he must 
decline to believe, until more evidence 
to the contrary was shown, that the pro- 
posal of the Committee could not be 
carried out. It might be difficult but 
was not impossible; and he held em- 
phatically in this matter that if there 
was a will there would be a way. 
Colonel Stanley, the Secretary of State 
for War, speaking in the House of 
Commons on this subject, said that 
the onus probandi rested on those who 
advocated the change of showing that 
the supply of young men for the Army 
with proper physical qualifications was 
insufficient; and the illustrious Duke 
the Commander-in-Chief was highly 
satisfied with the appearance of the 
young officers turned out under the pre- 
sent system; but it was really quite im- 
possible to judge of a man’s powers of 
endurance by his looks ; it required the 
physical fatigues and dangers of a cam- 
paign to show what wasin him. As to 
riding, he had been told on high autho- 
rity that officers in India rode infamously, 
and as they came from Sandhurst the 
inference was that riding there was not, 
to say the least of it, what it should be. 
This, he understood, was the opinion of 
the illustrious Duke himself. 

Tue Duke or CAMBRIDGE said, he 
was not aware of having expressed any 
opinion of the kind. What he had said 
on the subject was that he should have 
liked to see more time devoted to riding 
than was the case; but he had found no 
fault with what at present existed. It 
was desirable, of course, that men should 
ride as well as possible. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, he had 
misunderstood the illustrious Duke. He 
certainly thought that the course of 
study at Sandhurst was not sufficient to 
enable a man to learn to ride well. If, 
however, a man had not had the oppor- 
tunity of riding as a boy, there were 
other athletic exercises, such as walking 
or swimming, in which he might excel 
—so that it could not be said that the 
poor student would occupy a less favour- 
able position than the rich. It was said 
that the advocates of this change wished 
secretly to undermine the principle of 
competitive examination ; but the Com- 
mittee in their Report studiously guarded 
themselves against that imputation. The 
intellectual boy, as they explained, would 
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always be at the top; but when, coming 
down the list, they reached a low level 
of mediocrity, intellectual might, as 
they very reasonably suggested, be sup- 
plemented by physical acquirements. As 
to the medical examination, it was not 
by any means so strict as it might be. 
The candidates, he understood, only had 
their chests tapped and their legs exa- 
mined for varicose veins; and some 
greater security than at present existed 
as to the physical capabilities of officers 
certainly seemed to him to be required. 
Viscount CARDWELL said, his noble 
Friend opposite (Viscount Hardinge) had 
done something to infuse a fresh vitality 
into a discussion which, after the crush- 
ing speech of the illustrious Duke, had 
appeared to have been extinguished. 
He first told their Lordships that if this 
method was not adopted the medical 
examination must be made more strict, 
and according to the noble Viscount’s 
‘ knowledge it was not strict enough. 
Then let them make it more strict 
if that were necessary, and they would 
entirely accomplish the object the 
Committee had in view. The noble 
Viscount had furnished them with an- 
other important fact, and had told them 
that it was impossible to know what the 
ay eae condition of an officer was until 
e had gone through an arduous cam- 
paign. Where was this arduous cam- 
paign to be held? Was it to be held at 
Aldershot or at Sandhurst? Surely he 
could not have it before the Committee, 
for they would eschew what was called 
by one of the principal advocates of the 
scheme the vulgarity of a public exhibi- 
tion, and they would work it by some 
plan of a private competition, on some 
different and various methods which 
they had laid down. Then it was abso- 
lutely impossible to accomplish the ob- 
ject in the manner suggested by his 
nobleFriend. That was exactly the thing 
which the illustrious Duke held out to 
their Lordships during the late Session. 
He said he would be delighted if there 
were such qualifications added ; but he 
said it was a serious question on which 
he was not prepared to give an offhand 
opinion. The Secretary of State for 
War expressed very much the same opi- 
nion in the House of Commons. He 
(Viscount Cardwell) was not at all sur- 
prised at the opinion so decidedly ex- 
pressed to-night by the illustrious Duke, 
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had arrived. It had been held that they 
now got the best officers. Sir John Ayde 
said so, and their Lordships had been 
told so by some of the best of the other 
witnesses whose testimony was given in 
the Appendix to the Report of the Com- 
mittee. He recommended the whole of 
this evidence to the same careful con- 
sideration of their Lordships as it had 
received at the hands of the illustrious 
Duke and the authorities at the War 
Office; and he thought the more time 
they spent in investigating the subject 
the more they would arrive at the same 
conclusion which he was happy to hear 
Her Majesty’s Government had come to. 

Lorp TRURO said, that upon the 
introduction of competitive examina- 
tions, not only in the War Department, 
but in the Civil Service Departments, 
they were somewhat overdone, and the 
same thing had happened in the Medical 
Service. For instance, in the Preroga- 
tive Court, a long correspondence took 
place when a man was wanted who 
could bring up a coal-scuttle. What 
was required in men was moral force of 
character, and the power of discrimina- 
tion, so that they might be able to read 
the characters of others, and that alone 
would qualify men forcommand. While, 
on the one hand, it was most important 
that attention should be paid to the 
physical powers and bodily strength of 
these young men, yet it was by no means 
desirable to introduce competitive exa- 
minations for the purpose of obtaining 
the best men of that sort, and to aban- 
don the system of mental and educa- 
tional competition which now existed ; 
but far more than all for consideration 
were the moral requirements of these 
young officers. 

Eart FORTESCUE, in reply, said, 
that the proposal of the Committee was 
not that this competition should be com- 
pulsory, but that it should be volun- 
tary. It would, therefore, only apply 
to a limited number of the candidates. 
There was no wish to interfere with the 
reward for superior intellectual merit. 
The object which he held’ should be 
sought and attained by the Government, 
and which was recommended by the 
Committee, was to give facilities for the 
selection of the best men ‘all round” 
among the intellectual mediocrities exa- 
mined at the competitions for commis- 
sions. Far from denying the frequent 
concurrence in the same individual of 
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bodily strength and activity with great 
intellectual power and application, he 
had himself called their Lordships’ par- 
ticular attention to the fact last year, 
and had then mentioned as a proof of it 
the habitual superiority at cricket and 
football of the Engineers, the most 
scientific of the scientific branches of 
the Army. He remained unsatisfied, as 
he was happy to find the noble Lord 
the Chairman of the Committee (Lord 
Hampton) was, of the absolute imprac- 
ticability of the scheme, though he had 
no doubt of the difficulty of organizing 
it. He (Earl Fortescue) confessed, 
however, that he did not despair, con- 
sidering the weight of authority which 
the Committee had elicited, and the 
general feeling in its favour out-of- 
doors, and above all its accordance with 
common sense, that sooner or later, like 
other improvements denounced in the 
first instance as impracticable and un- 
necessary, the scheme would in the 
course of a few years be adopted, and 
be found to work easily and satisfac- 
torily. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
oo 
THAMES RIVER (PREVENTION 
FLOODS) BILL (dy Order.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Srr JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG, in 
rising to move that the Bill be now read 
a second time, said, he hoped he should 
be allowed to allude to a few of the cir- 
cumstances which had induced the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to undertake to 
deal with this very important subject. 
He thought it would be in the remem- 
brance of most hon. Members of that 
House that in the year 1874, in the 
months of March and April, and again 
in the year 1875, some very disastrous 
floods occurred in the Metropolis which 
did a vast amount of damage, and 
more especially to the poorer classes 
of the community. The Metropolitan 
Board being aware of this, and fear- 
ing that a like calamity might occur 
again, considered it incumbent upon 
them to try and do their best in order 
to provide some adequate remedy for 
the evil. Although they were in them- 
selves the local authority, they had not 
in their own hands the power of in- 
ducing or making either the vestries, 
or district boards, or individuals raise 
the height of the river walls, or banks, 
or premises abutting upon the River 
Thames. They carefully considered the 
whole matter, and in the end took what 
they conceived to be the most proper 
course. Acting under Section 69 of the 
Metropolis Local Management Act, they 
addressed themselves to the various ves- 
tries and district boards, calling their 
attention to the disastrous effect of pre- 
vious floods, and asking them, asfar as was 
possible, to do everything in their power 
to aid the Metropolitan Board in their 
efforts to find a remedy. Some of the 
persons written to intimated that they 
would be ready to assist the Board; 
but others, in the replies which they 
sent to the Board, stated that although 
Section 69 of the Act of 1855 conferred 
certain powers upon them, still, in con- 
sequence of their not possessing the 
power of entry, they could do nothing 
more than write, as they had no power 
of enforcing the execution of any work. 
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Upon this, the Metropolitan Board had 
a careful survey made of the whole of 
the river banks. They caused notices 
to be sent to every one of the riparian 
owners, and they pointed out to all of 
them—whether they were large owners 
or only small owners—the disastrous 
effects which had been hitherto produced 
by the flooding of the river, and asked 
them to co-operate with the Metropolitan 
Board in doing everything in their 

ower to remedy the evil in the future. 
About 1,000 notices, in round numbers, 
were sent out by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works; and he was glad to be able 
to tell the House that out of those 1,000 
notices very nearly 600 had, up to the 
present time, complied with the requisi- 
tion—or rather friendly notice—sent to 
them asking them to undertake the 
necessary works. Among the favour- 
able replies received were many from 
the largest riparian owners—such as 
the wharfingers and the Railway Com- 
panies who had property bordering the 
river. It was not necessary that he 
should enter into this part of the ques- 
tion at greater length. All he would 
say was that the Metropolitan Board 
went as far as they could in the 
matter; but they found that still more 
remained to be done. They there- 
fore introduced a Bill into Parliament 
in 1877. It gave rise to some discus- 
sion in the House of Commons, and 
was ultimately referred to a Hybrid 
Committee. That Committee passed a 
Resolution expressing an opinion that 
the charge ought to be distributed 
over the whole of the Metropolis. It 
was only right to say that, in the first 
place, a Motion was made in the Com- 
mittee that the expenses should be 
halved ; but it was lost by a majority 
of 2. The other Motion—that the cost 
should be distributed over the whole of 
the Metropolis—was carried, he thought, 
by a majority of 3—he was not quite 
sure whether it was 3 or 4. The Metro- 
politan Board wished, as far as possible, 
to consult the wishes of the Committee, 
without entirely ignoring their own views, 
or the views of the general inhabitants 
throughout the length and breadth of 
London—amounting to about 4,000,000, 
or perhaps to about 3,500,000, so far 
as the riverside property was concerned. 
Many persons were of opinion that they 
ought not to stir further in the mat- 
ter; but in deference to the views of 
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the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, to which the Board thought all 
proper respect should be paid, the Me- 
tropolitan Board brought in and in- 
trusted to his charge last Session a Bill 
in which provision was made that the 
works for the prevention of floods, whe- 
ther upon property belonging to the 
district boards, to vestries, or to indi- 
viduals, should be paid for by the people 
on the banks or the riparian owners, and 
that the compensation should be paid 
for entirely out of the general purse of 
the Metropolis. It appeared to him 
that that was a very fair mode of ap- 
portioning the expenses. That Bill was 
brought in by himself as Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works last 
year; but an hon. Friend of his who ob- 
jected to it immediately gave Notice of 
opposition, taking the somewhat unusual 
course of trying to prevent the Bill 
from even being brought in. For- 
tunately, at the end of the Session, his 
hon. Friend went away, and then he 
managed to get the Bill introduced. 
He was unable, however, to get a second 
reading for it, the close of the Session 
being so near that it was perfectly hope- 
less to expect to pass it through the 
House. He therefore took what he con- 
sidered to be a proper course, and with- 
drew the Bill, so that the opponents of 
the measure should not be put to un- 
necessary expense. He now came to the 
present year. The Metropolitan Board, 
still feeling it their duty todo all in 
their power to try and induce those with 
whom the liability rightly rested to 
raise the banks of the river in order 
to prevent the destruction of property 
by the flooding of the Thames, had 
again intrusted the Bill to his care. 
But this time he had brought in the Bill 
as a Private Bill, and he had taken this 
course expressly to provide that the Bill 
being a Private Bill should come before 
the House, and that the House should 
give adecision upon the matter. All he 
could say was that if the decision of a 
Select Committee or of the House were 
adverse to the proposals now made by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
Board would not be prepared to accept 
the responsibility of any future floods. 
If the House came to the conclusion that 
it was not right to pass the Bill, the re- 
sponsibility would certainly be taken off 
his shoulders and would rest upon those 
who would not allow such a Bill, brought 
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in as a compromise, to go as he desired it 
to go, and he hoped the House would 
allow it to go, to a Private Bill Com- 
mittee upstairs. Under all the circum- 
stances of the case, he sincerely trusted 
that the House would consent to read 
the Bill a second time. He felt quite 
sure that the House would not allow a 
Bill of this important character, and 
dealing with such an important subject, 
to be thrown out of the House of Com- 
mons until it had received a full and 
fair hearing. At the proper time evi- 
dence would be tendered to the House 
in support of the provisions of the mea- 
sure. Already the Bill had excited con- 
siderable attention in the Metropolis, 
and he was not surprised at it. He 
held in his hand a paper containing four 
or five pages of reasons against the 
Bill. When the proper time arrived, 
and he had the power of replying, he 
should reply to any objections which 
might be urged against the Bill. In 
the meantime, he asked the House to 
read the Bill a second time and refer 
it in the usual course to a Private Bill 
Committee. That course had already 
been taken in regard to a Bill intro- 
duced by the Corporation of the City of 
London. It was only this very week— 
namely, Tuesday last—that the Bill 
brought in by the Corporation for the 
improvement of Leadenhall Market was 
read a second time and referred to a 
Select Committee in the usual way. 
He, representing the Metropolitan 
Board, now asked the House of Com- 
mons to take the same course in re- 
gard to the present measure which 
had been accorded to the Bill brought 
in by the City of London—namely, to 
give the Bill a second reading, and in- 
sure for it a fair and just hearing before 
the tribunal ofa Private Bill Committee. 
On behalf of the Metropolitan Board he 
asked for a Committee of Members who 
would all attend the inquiry and listen 
to all the evidence tendered to them on 
the matters they would be called upon 
to decide. He wished to avoid, if pos- 
sible, taking a decision from a tribunal 
composed of Members who could not 
hear all the evidence, and only came in 
at the last moment to give a vote against 
the Bill, with their minds prepared be- 
forehand. Without further comment, 
he asked the House to read the Billa 
second time in order that it might go 
before a Select Committee. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Sir James I‘ Garel- Hogg.) 


Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE, who 
had upon the Paper a Notice to move 
that the Bill be read a second time this 
day six months, remarked that his hon. 
Friend the Chairman of the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg) had been illuminated by a flash 
of what Balzac used to call ‘ retrospec- 
tive perspicacity.”” He had found out 
this year what he ought to have found 
out a year ago, and had converted the 
measure into a Private Bill in order to 
get rid of opposition in its early stages. 
Unfortunately, he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) was in the position of being 
hoist with his own petard, because he 
had suggested, when the Bill was before 
the House two years ago, that it should 
be brought in as a Private Bill. It 
seemed that his hon. Friend had this year 
followed the advice which was then 
rendered to him. With regard to the 
Bill itself, he wished to point out that 
his hon. Friend was, no doubt unintention- 
ally, altogether misleading the House, 
when he wished them to believe that 
the Bill was only opposed by himself 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) and a few hon. 
Members whose constituents were in 
some way interested in the matter. The 
great majority of his constituents were 
interested in the contrary way to the 
view which he took, so that he was 
perfectly unprejudiced in the matter. 
In point of fact, a similar Bill, but not 
exactly the same, was brought in two 
years ago, and referred, as his hon. 
Friend (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) told 
them, to a Hybrid Committee. The 
hon. Baronet had that day laid great 
stress upon his desire, not only that the 
present Bill should be read a second 
time, but that it should be referred to 
a Private Bill Committee. In the last 
part of his speech the hon. Baronet 
four or five times over used those words. 
He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) would say 
at once, from a fear of being misunder- 
stood, and for reasons which he would 
give directly, that he should not divide 
against the second reading of the Bill. 
He should confine himself to giving a 
warm support to the Motion, which he 
had no doubt would be made by the 
hon. and gallant Member for South- 
wark (Colonel Beresford), after the Bill 
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should have been read a second time, 
that it be referred to a Hybrid Com- 
mittee of the House. He thought it 
ought to be referred to a Committee 
which was not simply a Private Bill 
Committee, but a Hybrid Committee, 
which was a larger Committee, and one 
nominated partly by the House and 
partly by the Committee of Selection. 
Such a Committee would be a perfectlyim- 
partial Committee, and he trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary (Mr. Assheton Cross), whom 
he saw in his place, would support that 
proposition. The right hon. Gentleman 
had taken great interest in the subject 
in the past; and perhaps it might not 
be known to hon. Members of the House, 
who did not follow Metropolitan ques- 
tions, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
over and over again corresponded with 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
pointed out the obstinacy of a small 
majority of the-Board in regard to this 
question. If the right hon. Gentleman 
supported the reference of the Bill to a 
Hybrid Committee instead of to a Pri- 
vate Bill Committee, he would be only 
following out the course which he had 
previously taken in the matter. He 
had not succeeded in gathering from 
his hon. Friend the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg) whether he intended to agree 
to the Motion for referring the Bill to 
a Hybrid Committee or not. If his 
hon. Friend did, then he (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had nothing more to say. 
As he had already said, he should not 
oppose the second reading. If, on the 
other hand, his hon. Friend would not 
agree to the proposal to refer the Bill 
to a Hybrid Committee, but persisted 
in referring it to a Private Bill Com- 
mittee, then he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
would state briefly why he had thought 
it wise to place upon the Paper a Motion 
against the second reading of the Bill, 
but why he should not divide the House 
upon that Motion. He should not move 
the rejection of the Bill, because he did 
not wish in any way to seem to prevent 
legislation. On the other hand, he did 
consider that it would be useless for the 
House to pass a Bill of this kind, when 
they knew perfectly well that the great 
majority of impartial witnesses who 
looked into the matter two years ago 
came strongly to the conclusion that the 
Bill ought to be cast in a wholly dif- 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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ferent form. Then, again, it must be 
borne in mind that the House had no 
security whatever, if the Committee this 
year took the same view as that which 
was taken by the Committee two years 
ago, that his hon. Friend the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board would not im- 
mediately drop the Bill, as he did be- 
fore. Ifthe Committee altered the Bill 
in order to make it acceptable to the 
House, then he feared that his hon. 
Friend would drop the Bill, and the 
great expense the different localities 
would have been put to in opposing the 
Bill would be entirely lost, and they 
would have to come before Parliament 
again. The House knew very well that 
it would be impossible to pass any Bill 
that would not entail a considerable 
expense, and it was for that reason he 
had placed a Notice against the Bill upon 
the Paper. At the same time, he felt 
that if he divided against the second 
reading his motives might be misun- 
derstood. Therefore, while his opinions 
remained really unchanged, he felt that 
he could not take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of dividing against the Bill. 
He might add that he had taken the 
trouble to find out whether it was pos- 
sible for the House, if the Bill was 
altered by the Committee, and the 
Committee this year took the same view 
of the matter as the Committee took two 
years ago—if it would be possible for 
the House to carry on the Bill in the 
event of its being dropped by the Board 
of Works, and for some Member of the 
Committee to take charge of it, even if 
the hon. Baronet dropped it. One of 
the reasons which weighed with him 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke), in deciding not 
to divide upon the second reading, was 
the belief that there was one precedent 
for this course. He believed it would 
be possible, although it was not often 
done, for the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, or some other Member of it, to 
go on with the Bill, even if the Metro- 
politan Board retired from it. If he 
were right, as he believed he was, in 
thinking there was a precedent for this 
course, then, whatever his views were 
in regard to the Bill as it stood, he 
would allow it to be read a second 
time, in the hope that it would then be 
referred to a Hybrid Committee. 

Mr. RAIKES observed, that as the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) did not propose 
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to proceed with the Motion of which he 
had given Notice, he did not think it 
was necessary to take up much fuither 
the time of the House in considering 
the matter. The observations which 
had just been made by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea were exceedingly 
moderate. He had expressed the views 
of those who considered themselves some- 
what aggrieved by the course taken by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works in 
promoting the Bill this year in its present 
form. The House had heard from the 
two hon. Members who had already 
spoken what the object of the Bill was. 
The House were also aware that a Bill 
similar to the present one was introduced 
two years ago by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and that upon that 
occasion it was referred to a Hybrid 
Committee. That Committee, which 
was presided over by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Elgin, took a great deal of 
evidence upon the whole question, and 
the result of their labours was very 
largely to modify the character of the 
Bill. The Metropolitan Board of Works, 
being dissatisfied with the finding of the 
Committee, ultimately withdrew the Bill, 
In the course of last year the Bill was 
introduced again as a Public Bill; but 
as it did not comply with the require- 
ments of the Committee, opposition was 
offered to it in its earliest stage. This 
year, the hon. Baronet the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) had taken 
care to introduce the Bill as a Private 
Bill, and not as a Public Bill, and had 
therefore secured for it a discussion on a 
very early day. Objection, however, 
had been taken in some quarters to that 
course. A Petition had been presented 
bythe Lambeth Vestry, who were largely 
affected by the Bill, and who stated in 
it that they represented the opinion, not 
merely of Lambeth, but of Fulham and 
other parts of the district. They objected 
to the Bill being treated as a Private 
Bill, because they were of opinion that 
it came under Standing Order 194, which 
required that all Bills promoted by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, which 
proposed to raise money, should be 
treated as Public Bills. He thought 
that the view taken by the Petitioners 
was a mistake in this particular instance ; 
because, although the Bill brought in last 
Session did contain borrowing powers, 
the Bill brought in this Session did not 
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contain such borrowing powers. All 
the financial portion of the Bill was con- 
fined to temporary advances by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to persons 
who might require aid in carrying out 
the works necessary for raising the river 
banks. It did not in any way require 
any permanent advance to be made, and 
it made no addition to the debt of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. There- 
fore, he thought the Bill stood clear of 
the objection which was taken to it 
under the Standing Orders, and was 
properly entitled to be introduced into 
the House as a Private Bill. Having said 
so much in justification of the course taken 
by his hon. Friend the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg) in introducing the Bill 
in that form, he felt bound, at the same 
time, to point out that his hon. Friend 
could not object to the Bill being treated 
as part of a public question, inasmuch as 
the Metropolitan Board themselves had 
twice endeavoured to deal with it asa 
Public Bill. It was not open, therefore, 
to the Metropolitan Board to object to 
any course taken by the House in re- 
ferring the Bill to a Hybrid Committee, 
because in this particular instance it 
happened to make its appearance on the 
Paper in the shape of a Private Bill. 
He did not wish at this stage of the Bill 
to go into questions pro and con that 
were likely to be raised before a Com- 
mittee upstairs. The House would pro- 
bably be aware that the main issue to 
be tried was whether the incidence of 
the taxation for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the river banks from floods was 
to fall mainly upon the river population, 
or was to be spread over the larger area 
of the Metropolis generally? That was 
a very large and important question, and 
was one that was gone into by the Com- 
mittee of 1877. He thought the Motion 
which had been placed on the Paper by 
the hon. and gallant Member for South- 
wark (Colonel Beresford) appeared to 
be well caleulated to meet the difficulties 
of the case, and, with the permission of 
the House, he would for a moment call 
attention to it. The hon. and gallant 
Member proposed that the Bill be com- 
mitted 

“To a Select Committee of Eleven Mem- 
bers; and that the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of 1877 be referred to the said Com- 
mittee; that all Petitions against the Bill 
be referred to the Committee, and that such 
Petitioners as pray to be heard by them- 
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selves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard upon 
their Petitions if they think fit, and Counsel 
heard in favour of the Bill against such Peti- 
tioners. That the Committee have powers to 
alter and modify the Bill as regards the inci- 
dence of taxation for the works proposed to be 
authorised by the Bill.” 

Perhaps it would not be out of place to 
refer the House to the instruction given 
to the Committee of 1877. That Com- 
mittee consisted also of 11 Members, six 
of whom were nominated by the House 
and the remainder by the Committee of 
Selection. The instruction given to 
them was that they should have power 
to inquire into and report upon the most 
equitable mode of charging and meeting 
the expenses to be incurred under the 
Bill. It would be seen, therefore, that 
the Motion about to be proposed by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Southwark 
(Colonel Beresford) would have practi- 
cally the same effect as the instruction 
given to the Committee of 1877, and the 
Committee to whom this Bill might be 
referred would have the additional ad- 
vantage of being enlightened by the 
Report of that Committee. The Com- 
mittee themselves took more than ordi- 
nary pains in investigating the question, 
and arrived at a clear decision in regard 
to it. But the hon and gallant Member 
for Southwark did not, he (Mr. Raikes) 
thought, fully grasp the importance of 
dealing with the matter by a Hybrid 
Committee. He had put his Resolution, 
perhaps very excusably, from a want of 
acquaintance with the technical Forms 
of the House, in a shape that would 
imply there should be a Public Com- 
mittee. Now, that he (Mr. Raikes) did 
not think would be a desirable course. 
They all knew that the attendance of 
hon. Members on a Public Committee was 
not as regular as that which was secured 
on a Private Bill Committee, and it was 
exceedingly desirable that the tribunal 
to whom this Bill was to be referred 
should be one that should sit upon it as 
far as possible de die indiem. They might, 
he thought, expect more from a Hybrid 
Committee than from an ordinary Select 
Committee. Of course, hon. Members 
were aware that, in appointing a Select 
Committee on an occasion of this sort, 
they expected the Committee more to 
hear evidence than to enter into the 
general question; and it was almost 
impossible to appoint Members upon the 
Committee who would give the daily 
attendance which was obtained from a 


Mr. Raikes 
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Committee nominated by the Committee 
of Selection. He would, therefore, sug- 
gest to the hon. and gallant Member for 
Southwark that he should so far modify 
his proposal, when it came before the 
House, as to make his reference one to 
a Hybrid Committee, and not to a Select 
Committee. He ventured to think, after 
the statements which had now been 
made to the House, that the hon. and 
gallant Member for Southwark might, 
without much further discussion, find 
himself in a position to agree to that 
Motion ; and if he did, it should be 
with a thorough understanding with the 
Metropolitan Board of Works that, if 
the Bill was to be read a second time 
and then referred to a Hybrid Committee, 
in the event of the Committee coming 
to a decision which they did not like, the 
House of Commons should not be treated 
in the same manner as they had been 
treated before by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. It should be understood that 
if any change in the provisions of the 
Bill, however important, was arrived at 
as the deliberate conclusion of the Com- 
mittee, it should be accepted by the 
Metropolitan Board. The House would 
certainly expect that that course would 
be taken, and that they should not be 
called upon again to sanction an inquiry 
which the Metropolitan Board would 
decline to accept. He hoped the Bill 
would now be read a second time, so 
that the hon. and gallant Member for 
Southwark might have an opportunity 
of submitting his proposition to the 
House. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS was anxious 
to say a word or two, as his name had 
been mentioned by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke). For some time he had taken 
considerable interest in this question, 
and he thought it would be unwise for 
the House to reject the second reading of 
the Bill. The matter was one that re- 
quired the immediate attention of Parlia- 
ment; but after the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1877, he did not think they 
ought to read the Bill a second time 
without coming to a clear understanding 
that, in the first place, it should be 
carefully considered by a Committee 
upstairs, and, in his opinion, by a Hybrid 
Committee instead of an ordinary Private 
Bill Committee, and that the conclusion 
arrived at by the Committee should be 
acquiesced in by the Metropolitan Board 
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of Works. He would not detain the 
House further. He entirely agreed, as 
far as the formation of the Committee 
was concerned, with every word that 
had fallen from the Chairman of Ways 
and Means (Mr. Raikes). He should 
like to add one word more, and it was 
this. It was a matter of vital importance, 
and almost essential to the well-being of 
the inhabitants of London, that the 
question should be settled. It was 
absolutely necessary, for the protection 
of the life and health of the people in 
the low-lying districts bordering the 
Thames, that the matter should be at 
once taken in hand. Therefore, he hoped 
the House would fairly understand that 
if the Bill was considered by a Hybrid 
Committee upstairs, and they came to a 
decision upon it, whatever that decision 
might be, when the Committee had 
arrived at a decision, the House would, 
at all events, insist on the Bill being 
gone on with and passed into law. With 
these few observations, he trusted that 
the House would read the Bill a second 
time, and at once proceed to the con- 
sideration of the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Southwark (Colonel 
Beresford), modified as suggested by 
his hon. Friend the Chairman of Ways 
and Means (Mr. Raikes). 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that as it appeared probable the Bill 
would be referred to a Committee, he 
wished to express a hope that the Mem- 
bers appointed upon the Committee 
would have no interest in the questions 
to be considered. The last Committee 
appointed in 1877 consisted of 10 Mem- 
bers, and five of them had a direct interest 
in the question in one way or the other. 
He did not think it proper that a ques- 
tion of this importance should be re- 
ferred to a Committee largely composed 
of those who had a direct interest in the 
question. 

CotonEL BERESFORD intimated that 
he entirely fell in with the views which 
had been expressed by the Chairman of 
Ways and Weane (Mr. Raikes). 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG 
thought he might, perhaps, be allowed 
to say that, having brought the Bill in, 
having heard the views expressed by 
hon. Members who had taken part in 
the debate, and being very unwilling 
on all occasions to take up unnecessary 
time in a fruitless discussion, he would 
be very happy to accept the suggestion 
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of the Chairman of Ways and Means 
(Mr. Raikes). He was quite ready to 
accept the proposal of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Southwark (Colonel 
Beresford) to refer the Bill to a Hybrid 
Committee; but, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, he hoped the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means would not 
object to an addition to the Motion, 
requiring that all Petitions against the 
Bill should be presented on or before 
the 6th of March. He believed that his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Southwark was perfectly willing to 
accept an Amendment to that effect; 
and it was a matter of great convenience, 
as well as of importance, that, in regard 
to a Bill of this kind, all Petitions against 
it should be deposited early. It would 
be hardly fair to those who took a great 
interest inthe matter that anylengthened 
period should be allowed for the present- 
ation of Petitions. He hoped that his 
hon. Friend the Chairman of Ways and 
Means would have no objection to this 
suggestion, and on that understanding 
he would propose to amend the Motion 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Southwark, by inserting after the word 
‘¢ Petitions”? in the fourth line, the 
words ‘‘ presented against the Bill be 
presented before the 6th of March.” If 
that were done, he should be quite ready 
to accept the Motion. He might add, 
in conclusion, that as far as he had any 
influence as Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board, he would take care and 
use that influence to insure that, what- 
ever decision was come to by the Com- 
mittee, should be thoroughly and entirely 
acquiesced in. He would certainly do 
his best to see that the views of the 
Committee were carried out, because he 
thought the time had now arrived when 
something should be done to prevent 
the terrible calamities which resulted 
from the overflowing of the river. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA was glad 
that the hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
was ready to come to an understanding 
in regard to the decision of the Com- 
mittee ; but he objected to the proposal to 
curtail the period allowed for the pre- 
sentation of Petitions against the Bill. 
Ten days after the second reading of a 
Bill was the usual time allowed to any- 
one who had a Jocus standi against a 
Private Bill to enter an opposition. 
Even ten days was a very short time; 
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but in this case the hon. Baronet, wished 
to shorten it, and proposed the 6th of 
March—which would only allow six 
days, one of them beingaSunday. He 
thought, when the Bill had passed a 
second reading, that they should not 
encumber it with any such proposition. 
He would expect the time for entering 
opposition to be extended. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time. 


CotoneL BERESFORD moved— 

“That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee of Eleven Members, and that the 
Report of the Select Committee of 1877 be re- 
ferred to the said Committee:—That all Peti- 
tions against the Bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee, and that such Petitioners as pray to be 
heard by themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, 
be heard upon their Petitions, if they think fit, 
and Counsel heard in favour of the Bill against 
such Petitioners:—That the Committee have 
power to alter and modify the Bill as regards 
the incidence of taxation for the works proposed 
to be authorized by the Bill.’’ 


He had no objection to the proposal of 
his hon. Friend (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg), that all Petitions against the Bill 
should be presented on or before the 
8th of March. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to point out 
to the hon. and gallant Member for 
Southwark that when a Committee of 
this character is appointed it is usual to 
state how many are to be appointed by 
the House and how many by the Com- 
mittee of Selection. 

CotonrL BERESFORD proposed that 
six should be appointed by the House, 
and five by the Committee of Selec- 
tion. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG asked 
if this was the proper time to move his 
Amendment ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It will come after- 
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Mr. RAIKES was glad that the hon. 
and gallant Member for Southwark had 
adopted the suggestion made to him as to 
making the Committee a Hybrid Com- 
mittee, and agreeing that six Members 
should be nominated by the House and 
the remaining five by the Committee of 
Selection. The Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works had pleaded 
for a somewhat shorter time than usual 
for Petitions to be lodged against the 
Bill, and had suggested the 6th of 
March. He understood that there 
would be no objection to accept the 8th 
of March, and he thought that would 
be a solution of the difficulty which the 
House would accede to. It gavea clear 
week from to-morrow for Petitions to be 
sent in; and it must be borne in mind 
that, in promoting the Bill, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works were acting as 
a public body in the performance of a 
public duty, and that it was not desirable 
to give extended facilities, which would 
only result in adding to their trouble 
and expense. It was desirable that a 
day should be named beyond which 
Petitions should not be allowed to be 
deposited, and he did not think that the 
8th of March would be either too late 
or too early a day. He thought if the 
hon. Baronet would make this proposi- 
tion, the hon. and gallant Member for 
Southwark would accede to it. 

Srr JAMES M‘GAREL - HOGG 
then moved his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 5, after the word “ Bill,’’ to insert the 
words “presented on or before the 8th day of 
March.” —(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogq.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 

CotonEL BERESFORD expressed his 
willingness to accept the Amendment. 
Question put, and agreed to. 





wards. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Bill be committed to a Select Com- 
mittee of Eleven Members, Six to be appointed 
by the House, and Five by the Committee of 
Selection, and that the Report of the Select 
Committee of 1877 be referred to the said Com- 
mittee :—That all Petitions against the Bill be 
referred to the Committee, and that such Peti- 
tioners as pray to be heard by themselves, their 
Counsel, or Agents, be heard upon their Petitions, 
if they think fit, and Counsel heard in favour 
of the Billagainst such Petitioners:—That the 
Committee have power to alter and modify the 
Billas regards the incidence of taxation for the 
works proposed to be authorized by the Bill.” 


Sir Joseph M‘Kenna 





Main Question, as amended, put. 
Ordered, That the Bill be committed to a 


Select Committee of Eleven Members, Six to be 
appointed by the House and Five by the Com- 
mittee of Selection, and that the Report of the 
Select Committee of 1877 be referred to the said 
Committee :—That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented on or bofore the 8th day of March be 
referred to the Committee, and that such Peti- 
tioners as pray to be heard by themselves, their 
Counsel, or Agents, be heard upon their Peti- 
tions, if they think fit, and Counsel heard in fa- 
vour of the 
the Committee have power to alter and modify 
the Bill as regards the incidence of taxation for 
the works proposed to be authorized by the Bill. 


ill against such Petitioners :—That 























Supply— 





QUESTIONS. 
—ONo— 


REPRESENTATION OF THE CITY— 
THE FANMAKERS COMPANY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the proceedings of the Court of Aldermen 
on the 18th instant, when that Court 
authorised the sale through the Fan- 
makers’ Company to one hundred and 
forty persons the right for life to vote 
for the representation of the City of 
London at the price of £15 for each 
such right to vote; and, whether, con- 
sidering that the number of residents 
within the City has of late years largely 
diminished, and that the number of 
liverymen already amounts to 6,720 
persons, he will take steps to abolish 
this sale of the franchise for political 
purposes ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS : Sir, I am 
told that in 1809 the Fanmakers’ Com- 
pany petitioned the Court of Aldermen 
to be created a livery company, and 
after consideration that petition was 
granted, and it was then provided that 
the number of the livery should not ex- 
ceed 60, and that the fine for admission 
was to be £15 a-piece. The Fanmakers’ 
Company, I am told, have recently ex- 
hibited great activity in connection with 
the ‘‘ mystery of fanmaking ;’’ and it be- 
came necessary, in consequence of the 
number of applications for admission, 
either to refuse applicants or to apply 
to the Court of Aldermen, according to 
the ancient custom, to increase the num- 
ber of the livery. This application was 
made by a memorial to the Court of 
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IRELAND—REPORT OF THE POOR 
LAW AND LUNACY COMMISSIONERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FRENCH asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, If he can inform the 
House when the Report of the Poor 
Law and Lunacy Commissioners (Ire- 
land), presented on the 14th February, 
is likely to be in the hands of Mem- 
bers ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER : Sir, with regard 
to the Report of the Poor Law and 
Lunacy Commissioners, I find that it is a 
lengthy document, and though a copy 
of it is, I understand, available for re- 
ference, some days will elapse— perhaps 
a fortnight—before it can be generally 
circulated; but the utmost despatch will 
be observed in getting it ready. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
FURTHER DESPATCHES. — QUESTION. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies will 
be able to’ state to the House,. Whether 
the Government have received any fur- 
ther telegrams from Madeira in addi- 
tion to that which has been published 
as having been addressed to the War 
Office ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
Sir, the only further telegram I have 
received is one from Sir Henry Bulwer, 
giving the names of officers and men of 
the Colonial and European Forces ascer- 
tained to have been killed at Isandula. 
It contains 58 names. The only com- 
missioned officers named in it are Lieu- 
tenant Scott, Quartermaster London, 
Quartermaster-Sergeant Bullock, Cap- 
tain Wrottlesly, Captain Bradstreet, and 





Aldermen, and they agreed that the 
number of the livery should be increased 
to 200—that is, an increase of 140. I 
suppose they were within their right in 
doing that, and I am told there is no 
reason to suppose that this was done for 
emer purposes. Further than that I 
ave no answer to make. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES pointed out that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not said 
whether he intended to take any steps 
in the matter. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: Sir, I said 
that further than that I have no answer 





to give. 


Quartermaster Hitchcock, of the New- 
castle Mounted Rifles. I will take care 
that the full list shall at once be pub- 
lished in the newspapers. 


OF THE DAY. 


ORDERS 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 








1975 Indian 


INDIAN FINANCE—THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA ACT, 18658. 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. FAWCETT, in rising to call at- 
tention to the inadequate control now 
exercised over the expenditure of the 
Revenues of India, and to move— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into and report upon the operation of 
‘The Government of India Act, 1858,’ and the 
other Acts amending the same; ” 


said, that so far as he was concerned, 
he believed that what he was about to 
say might just as well be spoken by any 
hon. Member on the other side of the 
House as by one who sat on the Liberal 
Benches. He rejoiced, too, that his 
Motion was to be seconded by one who 
held a high position on the other side 
of the House. He referred to his hon. 
Friend the Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate), who was the 
only survivor on the other side of 
the House of that famous Committee 
which sat in 1853 on the affairs of the 
Government of India, and of which the 
late Mr. Thomas Baring was the Chair- 
man. On his own side of the House, 
the only survivors of that Committee 
were the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of London (Mr. 
Lowe). In order to justify the Motion 
which he had placed on the Paper, it 
would be necessary to show, in the first 
place, that the financial condition of 
India at the present moment was not 
satisfactory, and that this was due to 
inadequate control; and then to prove 
that such an inquiry as he suggested 
was likely to bring about the desired 
result. During the last few years a 
great change had come over the feeling 
in this country with which questions re- 
lating to India were regarded. Opi- 
nions which were now generally ac- 
cepted were five years ago regarded as 
simply the unreasoning conclusions of 
a pessimist. The cardinal propositions 
which he had to submit to the House 
he would range under six heads. He 
should show, in the first place, that the 
net Revenue, or the real available Reve- 
nue, of India was less than £38,000,000 ; 
secondly, that the Expenditure of that 
country was increasing more rapidly than 
its Revenue; thirdly, that the ordinary 
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Revenue was only barely sufficient to 
meet the ordinary Expenditure, and 
that, therefore, nothing was left to meet 
the contingencies of war or of famine; 
fourthly, that all available sources of 
taxation were nearly exhausted, and 
that, therefore, additional expenditure 
had to be met by increased borrowing ; 
that was also the case with the money 
spent on Public Works, and the result 
was that the Debt of the country had 
steadily and rapidly increased, having 
doubled within the last 20 years; fifthly, 
thatthe Military Expenditure of thecoun- 
try was enormous, and had rapidly in- 
creased since the amalgamation of the two 
Armies, until they were met by the alarm- 
ing fact that it absorbed about 45 per cent 
of the entire net Revenue; and, sixthly, 
that there was an increasing charge 
upon the Revenue arising out of the loss 
by exchange, which was perpetually 
being aggravated by the increase in the 
Home Charges, which diminished the 
demand for silver in the East. These six 
propositions, he submitted, correctly de- 
scribed the financial position of India 
at the present moment. If the accuracy 
of any one of these propositions was dis- 
puted, he would refer to a fact stated in 
an announcement which was lately made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that a loan of £2,000,000 to India, with- 
out interest, would be proposed in aid of 
the expenses of the war in Afghanistan. 
Now, if India was not legally respon- 
sible for the expenses of that war, she 
ought not to be made to pay them ; and 
if she was so responsible, as the Go- 
vernment said she was, then would not 
the proposal of such a loan, without in- 








terest, to India, be little less than a pro- 
clamation of the insolvency of the fi- 
nances of that country. The Expendi- 
ture in India had been steadily increas- 
ing, and the control over the Expendi- 
ture was inadequate. If it was the fact 
that the financial condition of India was 
capable of no improvement, it simply 
showed that they could not financially 
govern India; that there was nothing 
before them but bankruptcy; and that 
the sooner they wound up the concern 
the better. But, for his own part, he 
took no such despairing view of the out- 
look. He believed it was possible for 
the House to secure a wiser and better 
administration of the finances of India, 
which would cause her resources to be 














more rapidly developed, and place the 
finances on a secure and sound basis. 
When, some 23 years ago, it was pro- 
posed to transfer the government of 
India from the Company to the Crown, 
there was a certain enthusiasm of public 
opinion in favour of the abolition of 
the Company; and, as was so often 
the case, they rushed precipitately 
to a conclusion. The merits of the 
Company were ignored, and its defects 
prominently brought forward. It was 
forgotten that the Company provided 
real and efficient guarantees for econo- 
mical administration, and that the safe- 
guards which were to be substituted for 
them were likely to prove, as they had 
proved, comparatively inefficient. A 
distinguished and experienced authority, 
who had served in India in the day of 
the Company, and also after the transfer 
—Sir Charles Trevelyan — comparing 
the government of India under the Com- 
pany with its government under the 
Crown, said that the financial adminis- 
tration under the former was “frugal, 
independent, and resistant to exacting 
external pressure ;’’ whereas, under the 
latter, it had been profuse and squeez- 
able. The old East India Company was 
one of the most powerful Corporations in 
the world. Its influence was felt in every 
county and every borough in England. 
It had great influence in this House, 
and associated with it was a body having 
a direct personal interest in the econo- 
mical administration of the finances of 
India. If any charge was thrown im- 
properly on India, the old Directors in 
this House, and the powerful proprietary 
out-of-doors, would offer an effectual op- 
position to such a proceeding. The re- 
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cial interests of India would be per- 
sneer 4 sacrificed to the exigencies of 

nglish political life. The greatest 
possible pains were taken, therefore, to 
give authority and power to the Council. 
Its members were at first appointed for 
life, and held their offices on the same 
tenure as those of the English Judges. 
That they might be cut off from politi- 
cal influence, they were not permitted to 
sitin this House. In 1869, however, an 
Act was passed essentially changing the 
position of the Council. No longer were 
the offices of its members to be per- 
manent. They were to be appointed 
by the Secretary of State; but they 
were only to hold their offices for 10 
years, and at the end of that term they 
were to be re-appointed by the Secretary 
of State if he so willed it. It was ob- 
vious how important was the change 
which was thus introduced. If the ob- 
ject of the Council was simply to advise 
the Secretary of State, there might be 
good reason for providing for the fre- 
quent flow of promotion; but if the 
object of the Council was to exercise 
financial control over the Secretary of 
State, it was of the first importance that 
they should be made as independent as 
possible, and so placed that they need 
not care whether they pleased or dis- 
pleased the Secretary of State, pro- 
vided they did their duty. Now, 
nothing was further from his inten- 
tion than to bring any charge against 
the members of the Indian Council. It 
was impossible, without further inquiry, 
for any fair-minded man to arrive at a 
conclusion whether the inadequacy of 
the financial control lately exercised was 
due to the Council not having sufficient 





sult of that system was that the ad- 
ministration was frugal. The only con- 
tention was whether that frugality had 
not been carried to the length of parsi- 
mony. It would be well for India if 
there were a little of that frugality or 
parsimony now. When the Company 
was abolished, both political Parties felt 
it necessary, if possible, to impose some 
financial check on the Secretary of State 
similar to that which had been imposed 
by the Court of Directors on the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control. The 
Council of the Secretary of State was 
accordingly constituted, because it was 
felt if the Secretary of State was to act 
alone, and being simply a Member of 


power, or to its members not making 
sufficient use of the power intrusted to 
them. The Council had no power of 
initiation. They could not bring for- 
ward any motion on which they wished 
to express an opinion, or raise any dis- 
cussion on any subject on which they 
desired to offer advice. All they could do 
was to express their opinion on subjects 
brought under their notice by the Se- 
cretary of State. Under the old system, 
on the other hand, every despatch had 
to be submitted to the Directors of the 
Company, and even secret despatches 
had to be submitted to the secret com- 
mittee of the Directors, consisting of the 
Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and the 
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according to the evidence given by Lord 
Ellenborough before the Committee of 
18538, the secret committee of Directors 
had a right to comment on those de- 
spatches, and their comments were 
brought under the notice of the Cabinet. 
Thus there was a most important check 
upon the Secretary of State. At the 
present time, there was no power of re- 
monstrance on the part of the Council ; 
it was left solely to the Secretary of 
State to determine what subjects should, 
or should not, be considered in the 
secret department. The second great 
point of difference between the new and 
old system was this. If, at the present 
time, a charge were thrown illegally on 
the Revenues of India, there was no one 
possessing a legal status to resist the 
charge; whereas, in the days of the 
Company, the Directors had a legal 
status in the Queen’s Bench, so that the 
matter could be tried, as a question of 
strict law, by the highest Court in the 
Realm. The third point of difference 
was, that if a Bill were brought forward 
in that House affecting India, there was 
now no security that it would be submitted 
to or ever considered by the Council, or 
by any independent body connected with 
India. Formerly, not only could the 
members of the Company who sat in that 
House watch the progress of Bills, but 
the Company, the Court of Proprietors, or 
the Directors could be heard at the Bar 
of the House in opposition to any mea- 
sure they disapproved. At the present 
time, the Council was deprived of all 
_ of controlling subjects of policy ; 

ut, under the old régime, such was the 
power of the directors in such matters 
that, in one memorable instance, the 
Court of Directors recalled a Governor 
General because they objected to his 
policy. Further, if any charge were 
improperly thrown on the Revenues of 
India, it was uncertain whether the 
Council would resist it, and, if they did 
so, they would have no means of bring- 
ing the influence of public opinion to bear 
on behalf of India; but formerly the 
Directors of the Company could secure 
a public discussion through the Court of 
Proprietors, and the people who were 
interested had then an opportunity of 
coming to the rescue; but under the 
new system all such means of control 
had passed away. This description of 
the differences between the old and the 
present systems of governing India was 
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sufficient to show how weak were the 
existing guarantees for economy and 
good administration, as compared with 
those which existed before the govern- 
ment of- India was transferred to the 
Crown. As to the inadequacy of the 
financial control, he was prepared to 
bring forward certain specific facts in 
illustration of that, which, he thought, 
could not be gainsaid. Some years ago, 
a table was issued from the Department 
of the Controller of the Finances of 
India, showing the cost of administra- 
tion under the old and the present 
systems. In 1856, two years before the 
abolition of the Company, the cost of 
administering India — excluding the 
Army and Public Works Expenditure— 
was £14,900,000. In 15 years from 
that time the cost had advanced to 
£23,200,000, or, in other words, there 
had been an increase of more than 60 
per cent. This increase had continued 
up to the present time. The cost of 
stationery and printing in 1856 was 
£120,000; in 1870-71 it was £230,000; 
and in 1876-7, it was £440,000, being 
an increase of nearly 400 per cent. The 
cost of the Medical Service in 1856 was 
£170,000; in 1870-71 it was £520,000; 
and in 1876-7 it was £590,000. The 
charge forinterestin 1856 was £2, 200,000; 
in 1870-71 it was £3,200,000; and in 
1876-7 it was £4,400,000. He believed 
it could be shown that no inconsiderable 
portion of this remarkable increase in 
all the items of administration was due 
to extravagance; but, assuming that not 
a shilling of the money had been wasted, 
the matter was not less serious, for they 
were distinctly living beyond their in- 
come, and so long as they continued 
doing so their embarrassment must in- 
crease, till their position in India would 
become one of hopeless insolvency. He 
wished now to direct attention to the 
exact nature of the financial control 
which had been exercised during the 
period to which he had referred, when 
the cost of administration, excluding 
Army and Public Works Expenditure, 
had increased by 60 per cent. They 
were told that the Council was to exer- 
cise a supreme financial control. Offi- 
cial Returns in the Appendix to a 
Blue Book enabled him to give the 
House a considerable amount of infor- 
mation concerning the financial control 
of the Council. In directing attention 
to these facts, he desired to make no 
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charge whatever against the Council, for 
it was impossible to say that the fact of 
their not having exercised control was 
not due to defects in the Act which 
they were called upon to administer. 
In numerous instances, he believed. 
it would be found that it was of little 
use for the Council to resist because 
items of expenditure were not brought 
under their consideration until the out- 
lay had been actually incurred, and all 
they had to do was to sanction the ex- 
penditure after the money had been 
paid. In the period to which he had 
referred, the work of dissent was done 
by an extremely small minority of the 
Council. He would consider some of 
the acts of extravagance which during 
that period were sanctioned, or at least 
unchallenged by dissent. The Elphin- 
stone Land Company, whose shares were 
at 330 rupees, the Indian Government 
bought for 1,000 rupees a-share. The 
manager of that Company was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Fleming, Nicol and 
Co., of Glasgow Bank notoriety, and if 
the secret history of the purchase ever 
became known, he believed extraordi- 
nary disclosures would be made. In any 
case, no one could deny that £1,000,000 
of the money of the Indian people was 
sacrificed in that transaction. The Orissa 
Works, which could not be sold in Lon- 
don for £600,000, were purchased for 
£1,000,000, and £70,000, in addition, 
was distributed among the officials of 
the Company during the period referred 
to. £11,000,000 had been wasted on 
barracks. The household expenses of the 
Governor of Bombay were also enor- 
mously increased, and it would be easy to 
cite numerous other instances of reckless 
extravagance. Since the Act of 1858 was 
passed a great event, so far as India was 
concerned, had happened. This event 
was not expected, and therefore it could 
not be provided for in the Act of 1858. 
When that Act was passed India had an 
Army of her own, and she controlled 
the large item of her Military Expendi- 
ture. Since then the two Armies had 
been amalgamated, and charge after 
charge and change after change had 
been made without a single thought being 
given as to what the effect on India 
would be, and without the Indian autho- 
rities being consulted. For instance, 
the pay of the English soldier had been 
raised 2d. a-day, entailing an additional 
charge of £250,000 a-year on India. 
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The short-service system had been estab- 
lished, which, although it might be a 
good thing for England, was the most 
costly system that could be devised for 
India. But, whether for good or ill, 
there was no official record to show that 
a single person connected with the Go- 
vernment of India had been consulted 
before these changes were made. All 
the best Indian authorities were opposed 
to short service, and Lord Canning, who 
was then Viceroy, protested against it. 
The change, however, was carried out 
in the most high-handed manner. The 
subject was never even mentioned to the 
Council of the Secretary of State for 
India until the Secretary came down and 
said—‘‘ Gentlemen, it is no use protest- 
ing; your protest will be simply waste 
paper. The matter has been already 
decided by the English Cabinet.” Yet 
this change had thrown a charge of 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 a-year on 
India, and, more than anything else, 
had led to her financial embarrassment. 
He had reserved to the last the strongest 
possible argument which he could ad- 
vance in support of his Resolution— 
namely, that the Act of 1858 and the 
subsequent Acts relating to the Govern- 
ment of India had been so worded that 
the highest Ministerial and legal autho- 
rities differed diametrically as to the 
meaning and intent of the Statutes. The 
result was that the law was uncertain, 
that to a great extent it was disregarded, 
and that it was concentrated in the hands 
of the Secretary of State. He would 
prove it by reference to a remarkable 
debate on the Bill of 1869, which made 
the tenure of office by the Council of the 
Secretary of State no longer permanent. 
When the Bill was passing through the 
House of Lords there was a most re- 
markable debate ; he referred to it for 
no Party purpose, for he agreed with 
the opinions then expressed by Lord 
Cairns and Lord Salisbury, and disagreed 
with those expressed on the other side. 
Lord Salisbury, ex-Secretary of State, 
laid down this doctrine in the plainest 
manner—that by the letter and spirit of 
the Act of 1858 the Council of the Se- 
cretary of State had been intrusted with 
supreme control, not only on questions 
purely of expenditure, but upon almost 
all questions of policy, because there 
was no question of policy which did 
not sooner or later involve the question 
of expense. Lord Salisbury compared 
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the financial control of the Council with 
the control of the House of Commons 
over the Expenditure of England. This 
interpretation of the Act of 1858 was 
endorsed by Lord Cairns and Lord 
Chelmsford ; but Lord Hatherley, who 
was then Lord Chancellor, said that no 
Court of Law would for a moment sup- 

ort the construction put upon the Act 

y Lord Cairns. If Lord Chancellors 
and ex-Lord Chancellors, Secretaries of 
State and ex-Secretaries of State dif- 
fered diametrically as to the meaning of 
an Act by which 250,000,000 of people 
were governed, could it need any words 
to show that inquiry was necessary and 
that the time had come when the Act of 
1858 ought to be put upon a certain and 
intelligible basis? Lord Lyveden, who 
was President of the Board of Control 
when the first Indian Act of -1858 was 
introduced, said that the Court of Direc- 
tors had successfully resisted the whole 
of the charge for the Persian War being 
thrown on the Revenues of India, and 
half the charge was thrown on England ; 
and he added it was felt at the time that 
if the control of the Board of Directors 
was abolished it would be absolutely 
necessary to give similar control to some 
other body. Therefore this Act was 
passed. But he believed the Council 
had not been so much as consulted as to 
what portion of the expense of the 
Afghan Campaign should be borne by 
India. In the same debate, in answer 
to the Duke of Argyll, Lord Cairns 
made the remarkable declaration that, 
even if Russia were to invade Afghan- 
istan, the consent of the Council must 
be obtained before war was declared 
against Russia. But such was the un- 
certainty of the law that Lord Cairns 
was a Member of the Government which 
10 years later invaded Afghanistan, and 
not only did not obtain the consent of 
the Council, but, as they knew from the 
Ministerial answer given in that House, 
did not even consult it. He knew that 
members of the Council were as anxious 
as men could be to have an opportunity 
of recording their opinions. So great 
was the uncertainty of the law that the 
authority and control of the Council 
were being gradually frittered away. 
He knew members of the Council who, 
if this Committee were granted, would- 
come forward and boldly say, rather 
than such a state of things should con- 
tinue, it would be better the Council of 
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lished. If they wanted to get at the 
opinion of these 15 men of great Indian 
experience, as in November last, it was 
felt to be a great misfortune that the 
members of the Council could not be 
consulted. They could only learn indi- 
rectly what their opinions were. The 
two most important clauses in the Act 
were the 54th and 55th, which declared 
that if India engaged in war the fact 
must be announced within one month if 
Parliament was sitting, and within three 
months if Parliament was not sitting, 
and that the Revenues of India could 
not be employed beyond the Frontiers 
of India without the consent of Parlia- 
ment; but scarcely any two lawyers 
agreed as to the extent to which these 
two clauses controlled each other. The 
facts he had brought forward showed 
that the Act of 1858 urgently needed 
amendment. The rule in matters of im- 
portance and difficulty was that legisla- 
tion should be preceded by inquiry. In 
the days of the Company the Charter 
used to be renewed for only 20 years, 
and at each interval there was an in- 
quiry into the government of India. 
Among the many labours to which they 
could look back with pride there was 
nothing they could refer to with greater 
satisfaction than the records of the Com- 
mittees which sat on the Government of 
India in 1808, 1832, and 1853. Oneach 
of these Committees there sat most 
eminent men. On that of 1808 Lord 
Castlereagh, Mr. Tierney, Mr. Wil- 
berforce, and the Duke of Wellington 
sat. On that of 1832 were Mr. Robert 
Grant, Mr. Charles Grant, Sir George 
Grey, and almost every man of emi- 
nence in the House. On the Com- 
mittee of 1853 were Mr. Macaulay, Mr. 
Cobden, Mr. Hume, Lord John Russell, 
Lord Palmerston, and others most fami- 
liar with the subject. These were pre- 
cedents for such a Committee as he now 
asked for. But, it might be objected, the 
time was unsuitable. Why? Because it 
was said they were on the eve of a Dis- 
solution. But the most important of the 
three Committees to which he had re- 
ferred—that of 1832—sat in the Session 
when the Reform Bill was passed and 
when a Dissolution was certain in the 
autumn. That Committee took most 
exhaustive evidence and made a most 
memorable and able Report. Why 
should a Committee not sit in 1879? 
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Another reason why there should be no 
delay with regard to this inquiry was 
that no evidence could be more import- 
ant than that of Lord Lawrence, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, and others who had 
filled important official positions both 
under the old and new systems. But 
Lord Lawrence was advancing in years, 
and, except Lord Northbrook, he was 
the only survivor of the illustrious men 
who had filled the office of Viceroy, and 
was the only Viceroy who had held an 
official position before the East India 
Company was abolished, and the loss of 
his views, founded on his vast knowledge 
and experience, would be irreparable. 
No dispassionate person would deny 
that the financial position of India at 
present was unsatisfactory; and that if 
things were permitted to go on a finan- 
cial embarrassment would soon arise 
which would not only put a severe strain 
on our resources, but would cause taxa- 
tion to be imposed on the people, which 
they would regard as an intolerable bur- 
den, and make them feel that the rule of 
England was the reverse of a blessing. 
In bringing this Motion forward he was 
not actuated by any Party motive. He 
believed that all parties alike desired 
that our Indian Empire should rest on 
the growing contentment of the people ; 
and he asked the House, before it was 
too late, resolutely to set to work to 
place on a secure and more economical 
basis the finances of a country whose 
poverty must excite their commiseration, 
and the well-being of whose people 
should engage their anxious, their watch- 
ful, and their constant care. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving the Re- 
solution of which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into and report upon the operation of ‘ The Go- 
vernment of India Act, 1858,’ and the other 
Acts amending the same,’—(Mr. Fawcett,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. A. MILLS said, he believed thio 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Faweett) 
had done good service in bringing for- 
ward this question, but doubted whether 
this was a seasonable time to make such 
an inquiry as was proposed. There were 
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two or three clauses of the Act of 1858 
that were obviously inconsistent. He 
would more particularly mention the 
41st and the 27th clauses. The former 
provided that there should be no actual 
expenditure from the Revenues of India 
without the control of the Secretary of 
State in Council, and that no appropria- 
tion of any such Revenuesshould be made 
without a majority of votes in the Coun- 
cil; while the 27th clause was to the 
effect that any order not being an order 
for which a majority of votes was neces- 
sary might, after the commencement of 
the Act, be sent by the Secretary of 
State without a meeting of the Council. 
It was thus competent for the Secretary 
of State—although he could not, without 
the consent of the Council, order so in- 
significant a charge on the Revenues of 
India as the cost of mending an arm- 
chair in the India Office—on his own 
authority to send a despatch which might 
involve India in a costly war without the 
slightest possibility of any control being 
exercised by the Council, though that, 
in truth, was the very object and func- 
tion of the Council. If the House de- 
sired to treat the matter seriously and 
wisely, it could only do so by amending 
the Act of 1858. That would have to 
be done sooner or later; though he could 
not say whether or not the appointment 
of a Committee was the best way of ap- 
proaching the subject. With regard to 
another point: the hon. eaker for 
Hackney had alluded to the increased 
charge thrown on the Indian Revenue 
by the Amalgamation Act of 1860. Pro- 
bably very few persons realized what 
that increase was; but it was a fact that 
under the old system, before the Amal- 
gamation Act, the average military 
charge in India was £12,000,000; while 
the average since the passing of that 
Act was no less than £16,000,000. That 
sum was solely for the ordinary military 
charges, and not for such exceptional 
expenses as those consequent on an 
Afghan War. ‘The main point was, 
whether it was possible so to construct 
the whole government of India as to 
keep the power.and responsibility in the 
hands of the Secretary of State, at the 
same time investing the Council with a 
real financial control. He did not think 
that would be impossible, particularly 
as the Indian Council were elected on 
the ground of their knowledge of Indian 
finance, and as the exercise of their dis- 
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cretion in time past had proved their 
capacity for power. The hon. Member 
for Hackney had described the Council 
as tongue-tied, and unable to criticize 
the Secretary of State. That was, to 
some extent, an exaggeration; but the 
point was, not that members of the 
Council could not express their opinions 
freely, but that they had little or no con- 
trolling power. Sooner or later some 
step must be taken in amending the Act 
of 1858, and, in his (Mr. Mill’s) opinion, 
the sooner the better. It was no objec- 
tion to immediate action to talk of the 
present House as a moribund Parlia- 
ment. To that phrase he strongly ob- 
jected. But, after all, if their political 
future was but brief, that very fact ought 
all the more to stimulate their energies ; 
otherwise it might be argued with equal 
force that the entire Session ought to 
be spent in idleness and inactivity. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF agreed with a 
great many, though by no means with 
all, the observations that had fallen 
from his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hackney (Mr. *Faweett). The hon. 
Member wished to persuade the House 
that the financial control now exercised 
over Indian expenditure was inadequate, 
and sought a remedy in the appointment 
of a Select Committee to consider the 
working of the Government of India Act 
and the other Acts amending the same. 
After listening to his hon. Friend’s 
statement, he still held the opinion that 
among the many and great evils that 
already afflicted, and the still greater 
evils that threatened, Indian finance, an 
inadequate control over expenditure 
found no place. If an elaborate machi- 
nery of control, constantly and carefully 
worked during the last 20 years, could 
have made our Indian expenditure a 
thing agreeable to contemplate, we 
should have had great reason to be 
satisfied. But the machinery for con- 
trolling Indian expenditure had been, at 
various periods of our history, very in- 
different ; and the evils that were wrought 
even in the worst times by a defective sys- 
tem of control were as nothing compared 
to the ill effects of errors in our general 
pee If the state of the finances of 

ndia were, as he admitted it to be, a 
subject for uneasiness and alarm, it was 
the result of grave errors in recent 
policy, not of any defective control. It 
would be generally admitted that an 
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dian Executive must be exercised in 
England, and by the one authority 

eater than the Viceroy—namely, the 
Reccttary of State and his Council. 
Some persons imagined that the power 
of the Council was shadowy. He main- 
tained that it was enormous, and would 
mention one fact. He could speak only 
of what had occurred under the admi- 
nistration of the Duke of Argyll; but, 
except on very rare occasions, the same 
procedure had, no doubt, been followed 
by all Secretaries of State for India. 
While the Duke of Argyll was at the 
India Office, there must have been some- 
thing over 100 questions submitted for 
the decision of the Indian Council every 
week. He was there for more than five 
years, and he had never once overruled 
his Council, so that, in that time, they 
had said as a body ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No” to 
nearly 30,000 questions, many of them 
of the greatest possible importance. 
Could a body be said to have only a 
shadowy power to which not only every 
question directly relating to any appro- 
priation to be made, or any grant to be 
given, from the Revenues of India was 
necessarily submitted, but which, in 
practice, decided upon almost every 
large question connected with India? 
He said upon almost every question, for 
there were, as was well known, certain 
reservations made inthe legislation which 
governed the powers of the Council. 
There were some people—not very many, 
he believed—who would sweep away 
these reservations, and who thought that 
every question connected with India 
should be finally decided by the vote of 
the Indian Council. There were others 
who thought that every question should 
be submitted to it, and that its advice 
should necessarily be taken on absolutely 
every subject. To the first of these pro- 
positions he would be entirely opposed ; 
against the second he should have a 
good deal to advance if this were the 
time to discuss it. He would only now 
observe that the question resolved itself 
into this—Was Parliament to be the 
supreme arbiter of Indian as of all 
other affairs, or was it not? If Parlia- 
ment was not to remain the supreme 
arbiter, he did not know that this high 
trust could be in better hands than those 
of the Indian Council, consisting, as it 
did, of the picked men of Indian experi- 
ence. But was Parliament prepared, 
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ever composed, to abdicate its power 
into the hands of any Council, however 
able? This would be to take a most 
momentous step—to go back not only 
sgt the legislation of 1858, but on that 
of 1784. or, although before 1858 
there was what was called a double 
Government, Parliament had been the 
supreme arbiter of Indian affairs for two 
generations and a-half before the aboli- 
tion of the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control. If anyone doubted 
this, let him re-read the debates which 
arose in the Session of 1858, and more 
especially the speech of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London (Mr. Lowe), in which he 
narrated his experiences of the so-called 
double Government, gained as Secretary 
to the Board of Control. That speech 
had not been answered by any debater, 
and never would be answered either by 
philosopher or by historian. He had heard 
out-of-doors that it would be desirable 
to amend the Government of India Act 
in the sense of having something like 
the old Secret Committee, which con- 
sisted of the President of the Board of 
Control and the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman of the Court of Directors ; but 
hon. Members who had examined into 
the question must have found that the 
“‘ Secret Committee” was simply another 
name for the President of the Board of 
Control; and he should be much sur- 
prised to learn that, even in recent 
affairs which did not come before the 
Council, individual counsellors had not 
exercised more influence than was ever 
exercised by the ‘‘two chairs” in the 
old days of the Company. But it was 
said the Court of Directors exercised a 
very real power in that they were able 
to recall the Governor General. In one 
case in all history the Court did so; and 
in that particular instance he should be 
very much surprised if the Governor 
General was not recalled with the good 
wishes of the Ministry of the day. But 
should not the Council have the same 
power? If it had, you would have this 
anomaly—a Cabinet irresponsible to 
Parliament would have the power of 
opposing on a vital matter a Cabinet 
responsible to Parliament, and the very 
first time it did so the power would be 
taken away. The Court of Directors 
had represented at least the money in- 
terests of the proprietors; whereas the 
Indian Council would have no consti- 
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tuency to fall back on. Hishon. Friend 
the Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
always looked back upon the rule of the 
Company as akind of golden age. But 
that pera age was about as sterling 
metal as other golden ages. We had 
not yet learned to govern India with 
perfect wisdom; but we were a good 
deal nearer doing so than we had been 
20 years ago, owing, in great measure, 
to the continuous action of enlightened 
English opinion exerted through Par- 
liament upon the great, broad ques- 
tions of Indian affairs. He spoke 
only of the great broad questions, for 
he thought that all that interference 
with details which some persons had 
tried to induce the House to engage in 
had been either mischievous or futile. 
Details should be left exclusively to the 
authorities in India, to the Indian 
Council, and to the Secretary of State. 
He wished to express no opinion upon 
the question whether it would or would 
not be expedient at the beginning of a 
new Parliament to have a Committee 
selected from both Houses, and on which 
every man who had a considerable ac- 
quaintance with Indian affairs should 
serve, to discuss the present system of 
Indian government. That Committee, 
however, if it was to do any good, must 
be presided over by a statesman of the 
greatest authority. He also expressed 
no opinion as to whether the Govern- 
ment of India Act might not be amended. 
He thought that much might be said 
for a short declaratory Act to settle the 
question, which had been discussed in 
“another place” in the year 1869, as to 
what the statutory powers of the Coun- 
cil with reference to finance were meant 
by Parliament to be. These questions, 
however, were not now before the House. 
The question before them was whether 
they should refer to a Select Committee 
of that House alone, at a moment when 
they had, thanks to the accidents of 
Elections, by no means a large number 
of men of Indian experience in it, and 
when the House, even if it lived out its 
days, was certainly not very far from its 
end, the whole constitution of Indian 
government, on the ground of the con- 
trol now exercised over expenditure not 
being sufficient. He thought that the 
control now exercised by the Council 
over expenditure was sufficient. This 
was not the time, and a Select Commit- 
tee of that House alone was not the 
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way, to inquire into the Government of 
India Act, and he must accordingly de- 
cline to support his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hackney. He should be 
very sorry, however, if anyone were to 
suppose that he did not think the state 
of Indian finances very unsatisfactory, 
or that the Government of India Act 
was susceptible of amendment. The 
Indian Government, when the late Go- 
vernment handed it over to their Succes- 
sors, was in the position of a great land- 
owner who was somewhat embarrassed, 
but could just pay his way. It was now 
in the position of a great landowner who, 
having had a succession of bad years 
from no fault of his own, had bad the 
folly to involve himself in an expensive 
lawsuit with a neighbour, the least un- 
satisfactory issue of which would be the 
acquisition of an estate which would be 
a damnosa hereditas indeed, requiring an 
expenditure upon it which might easily, 
in a few years’ time, lead him to destruc- 
tion. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he differed from 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Fawcett) with respect to the financial 
condition of the old East India Company, 
which was its great weakness; and he 
had been surprised to hear the hon. 
Member assert that economy had been 
one of the strongest points of that Com- 
pany. The following figures he had 
carefully tabulated from the records of 
the House, and he could vouch for their 
accuracy. From the years 1814 to 1860, 
inclusive, there had only been surpluses 
in 13 years, amounting together to 
£8,895,000, while there had been defi- 
cits in the remaining 33 years amounting 
to £72,200,000—that was, an average 
surplus for 13 years of £684,200, and an 
average deficit for 33 years of £5,540,000. 
Between 1800 and 1859 the Debt had 
been increased in 44 years, while it had 
been diminished in 15 years only; so 
that, up to that time, we had in the 
‘ aggregate a huge deficit, and a substan- 
tial accretion of Debt. When Mr. Wilson 
went out to India, in 1859, there had been 
a deficit for four years, amounting to 
£37,000,000. And all this was under 
the old East India Company. Thus it 
was clear that during the rule of that 
Company there were far larger deficits 
than since the Crown had taken the 
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India Company; but, still, the figures 
adduced would, he thought, show that 
however much there might have been a 
desire for economy, still the East India 
Company were not successful in the 
administration of the finances of India. 
It had been truly remarked that the 
finance of India was a matter of sur- 
prise, because the chief part of the Re- 
venue was derived from opium, and it 
was never known whether the Estimate 
would in any year berealized or exceeded ; 
while at any time numerous little wars, 
or panics, or famines, or even cyclones, 
might overthrow the best calculations. 
In these circumstances, he could not 
see how the appointment of a Committee 
of that House could prevent the finance 
of India being a matter of surprise. It 
was impossible all at once to Americanize 
Indian institutions, which must be dealt 
with tentatively and gradually. He be- 
lieved that the waste of money in India 
was not owing to the extravagance of 
Viceroys or of their Councils, but to the 
pressure brought to bear upon the 
Secretary of State by hon. Members in 
that House, who compelled him to force 
the Viceroys to spend money on objects 
which the latter were aware would be of no 
practical use, or, at all events, not so use- 
ful as many other projects. Taking the 
case of the building of the barracks in 
India: every hon. Member in that House 
respected Miss Nightingale, who had done 
so much good for our soldiers ; but that 
lady, having gone out to India and seen 
the condition of the barracks there, had 
put such pressure upon that House, and 
upon the Secretary of State, that no less 
than £12,000,000 had been spent upon 
the erection of new barracks there which 
were practically of very little use, and, 
therefore, that money might be said to 
have been thrown away in pursuit of 
this philanthropic object. He did not 
see how the Viceroy could have resisted 
the pressure that was then brought to 
bear upon him, though, backed by his 
Council, he should have refused to con- 
sent to this extravagant expenditure. It 
must, however, be remembered that that 
extravagance originated, not in India, 
but at home. It was also owing to 
pressure at home that so many millions 
more than were necessary were spent in 
relief of the Famine in 1874. It was 
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the course of a single Session. The hon. 
Member for Hackney said that their great 
object should be the contentment of the 
people of India; but he met that state- 
ment by asserting that the people of 
India were far more contented now than 
they were under the rule of the old East 
India Company. The hon. Member had 
further objected to the members of the 
Council being appointed for 10 years 
only; but that was far better than the 
old system, under which many mem- 
bers scarcely did anything in return 
for the large salaries they received, 
owing to physical incapacity. He could 
assure the hon. Member that hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House took 
quite as deep an interest in the welfare 
of India as he did; and he trusted that 
in discussing this question Party feelings 
would not be allowed to interfere. On 
these grounds, he submitted that no 
practical good would result from the 
proposal of the hon. Member being 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAING said, he recognized the 
very difficult position in which the 
finances of India now stood. The word 
‘‘ unsatisfactory” had been used; but 
to his mind that word was not strong 
enough, for the country was now drifting 
with accelerating rapidity into the gulf 
of bankruptcy. He disagreed with the 
policy of taxing any further the people 
of India for the purpose of getting a 
surplus, and the Government should ex- 
ercise a wise economy by so managing 
the finances as not to increase the de- 
ficits. Ifa wise and prudent policy had 
been followed, India would now have 
found herself in a much better position 
than she was in. Ifthe military expen- 
diture had been economically managed, 
she might have found herself in a posi- 
tion of perfect solvency, with a surplus 
and diminished taxation. India had 
been overtaken by financial and com- 
mercial calamities which nobody could 
foresee. They should remember, that 
according to Sir John Strachey’s figures, 
the whole net Revenue of India was 
beween £37,000,000 and £38,000,000 
sterling. It was a complete delusion 
to talk about £70,000,000. Out of 
that sum they had been affected to the 
extent of not less than £5,000,000 
a-year by two unforeseen calamities. 
The depreciation of silver had led to an 
estimated loss in the current year of 
£3,500,000; and they had also had a 
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succession of Famines calling for a heavy 
expenditure, and for a Famine Insur- 
ance Fund which was estimated at 
£1,500,000. Those two items took 
away £5,000,000 out of the £37,500,000, 
which was all they had to meet the 
whole expenditure of India. The mili- 
tary expenditure, which was, in round 
numbers, £17,000,000, had to bedefrayed 
out of the £37,500,000, or rather out of 
the £32,500,000, which was all they had 
left if they made those inevitable deduc- 
tions for the loss by the exchange on 
silver, and for the necessity of providing 
against the recurrence of Famine. They 
had been going on steadily from bad to 
worse financially in India, and spending 
more than they received. The pressure 
of the Debt during 20 years had 
been doubled, and during the last few 
years, owing to the depreciation of silver 
and the Afghan War, that Debt was 
going on at an accelerating rate. They 
were coming very closely up to the point 
where the people of India must look 
fairly in the face the question of what 
they were going to do if India, very 
much from the consequences of their 
policy, became insolvent. If they could 
not either increase the Revenue or di- 
minish the Expenditure, the simplest 
child in a national school could tell them 
there was only one result before them— 
namely, that, as had happened with Tur- 
key, Egypt, Spain, and other countries, 
they would find India landed in financial 
bankruptcy. Now, he maintained that 
they could not increase the Revenue of 
India. That was proved by a sort of 
reductio ad absurdum. The attempt was 
made last year to establish a Famine In- 
surance Fund. It was found that to keep 
up the show of solvency they must raise 
£1,500,000 by fresh taxation from the 
people of India, and they were driven to 
such straits that they had to impose a 
5 per cent licence-tax on men earning 
4s, per week, and also to increase the 
salt tax. That was proof positive that 
they could not increase their available 
Revenue by any mode of laying on addi- 
tional taxation. They had given the 
last turn to the screw. Their Revenue 
was all derived from about six sources. 
They could not increase the land re- 
venue, except, perhaps, by means of 
improved cultivation—a very slow and 
gradual process. Their receipts from 
opium were very precarious. They were 
jiable to be affected by contingencies 
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arising in China, and by the competition 
of the native-grown product in that 
country. When they tried to increase 
their opium revenue in one year, that 
tended to diminish it in the following 
year. If it went up one year, it gene- 
rally went down the next, and they could 
not reckon on any steady increase from 
that source. It had been held out to 
them that they were to cover the ex- 
penses of the Afghan War by the extra 
receipts from opium, but that prospect 
had vanished. Another head of Revenue 
was the Customs. An impending Dis- 
solution was in the air, and they had 
heard of the pressure which Lancashire 
was likely to employ to obtain the re- 
mission of the Indian import duties. It 
was therefore more likely that they 
would have a diminution rather than an 
increase of the Indian Customs revenue. 
Again, the salt tax was now at a much 
higher point than it ought to be, and it 
was very desirable to equalize it by 
levelling it downwards. Neither could 
they look for much more from Stamps. 
In fact, taxation in India had reached 
its extreme limits, if it did not already 
even go beyond the bounds which hu- 
manity and political prudence should 
prescribe for it. Then, as to their ex- 
penditure—£17,000,000 of which was for 
the Army—no doubt, by a vigorous and 
close economy, they could save a little 
here and there; but they had really a 
very small amount to work upon. The 
£4,500,000 of interest upon the Debt 
they could not touch ; neither could they 
cut down the superannuations. The 
charges for law, justice, and police, over 
a country as big as Europe, and contain- 
ing nearly 200,000,000 of population, 
took £5,500,000—a sum which could 
not easily be reduced. Then they had 
only about £7,000,000 left. The gene- 
ral administration and miscellaneous ex- 
penditure absorbed about £3,500,000. 
As regarded the loss from the alteration 
in the value of silver, they could no 
more evade it than they could evade the 
effect of a bad season on the harvest. 
The position in which they now were 
with regard to the question of the stock 
of silver brought them face to face with 
the Army expenditure. When he was 
in India he had to meet a deficit of 
£6,000,000, which had to be cleared 
away in two years. That was only to 


be done by economy, and economy in 
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£6,000,000 reduction, £5,000,000 were 
in the Army and Navy. Was there any 
prospect whatever of the military ex- 
penditure now being reduced? That 
was the whole problem; and it was a 
question not of detail but of policy. The 
British Government had increased the 
expenses of the Army in India, first by 
the amalgamation of the Services, by 
doing away with a separate Indian 
Army, contrary to the best advice at the 
time, and by the introduction of an ex- 
travagant Staff system; and, second, by 
the short-service system, which had led to 
a great increase in the cost of transport. 
Well, that was gone; and he would be 
too sanguine if he hoped they would get 
back to the old system. What remained? 
It only remained to reduce the numbers 
of the Army. If India could have been 
kept in a state of peace—no external 
wars—the swell of the great Mutiny 
tempest subsiding, the country being 
traversed by railways and growing richer, 
he thought the wise policy would have 
been to follow up the labours of Lord 
Mayo and Lord Northbrook. He spoke 
from no Party point of view. The death 
of Lord Mayo was deeply to be lamented. 
If they could have had a second Lord 
Mayo instead of Lord Lytton, and Lord 
Mayo’s policy supported by the Home 
Government, the country might have 
effected large military reductions, and, 
instead of an expenditure of £17,000,000, 
which would be augmented bythe Afghan 
War and the extension of the Frontier, 
they might have done with £15,000,000 
or £15,500,000. Both ends might have 
been made to meet, notwithstanding the 
silver calamity, without fresh taxation. 
As matters stood now, what was the 
prospect? Did anyone suppose that 
the Afghan War was going to cost any- 
thing like the figure—£950,000—thrown 
out by the Government? They might 
as well call it £95,000. Mr. Forbes was 
certainly not a bad authority. He was 
the correspondent of Zhe Daily News, and 
was so well known to them all by his 
admirable accounts of military affairs. 
He was the best military correspondent, 
one would say, and he said it was per- 
fectly childish to suppose that they would 
get out of the Afghan War without pay- 
ing £5,000,000 ; that if they did, they 
would be exceedingly well off. Most 
hon. Members recollected the China and 
Abyssinian ‘Wars, the Estimates, and 
the ultimate Expenditure. It appeared 
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to him (Mr. Laing) that the £2,000,000 
talked of had been arrrived at by a 
rough estimate that the war would cost 
£4,000,000, and that England would 
pay half. As to the £2,000,000 to be 
advanced to India as a loan without in- 
terest, did anyone suppose that that 
‘loan ” would ever be repaid by India 
unless by India raising fresh loans? 
Would it be paid out of savings of 
Revenue? What was the conclusion 
they must come to? That there was 
something impending, and that upon the 
eve of a General Election it was not de- 
sirable to impose more taxes on the 
people of England than were necessary. 
Therefore, that loan was put to a sus- 
pense account, without any idea that it 
would be repaid. Whatever might be 
the cost of the Afghan War, did anyone 
suppose that they could get a diminution 
of military expenditure by extending the 
Frontier of India—by securing a scien- 
tific Frontier? He had seen in some 
influential organs of the Press —ororgans 
that used to be influential—the statement 
that now they had gota scientific Frontier, 
they had nothing to do butto reduce their 
Army one-half. That was so puerile, 
that he might pass it by. An extended 
Frontier required a large number of sta- 
tions and garrisons, and the men at 
those extreme points would be no longer 
available at a distance in India. There 
was one great mistake made—and it 
was, in his opinion, the ,only mistake 
made by Canning—after the Mutiny. 
The opportunity ought to have been 
seized to disband the Native Armies, 
which now, he believed, were numeri- 
cally strongerthan theirownArmy. They 
could not risk again the dangers which 
were incurred during that Mutiny. Then, 
were they prepared to say boldly to 
these Native Princes—‘‘This sort of 
thing cannot goon. You must disarm. 
We will protect you against internal and 
external enemies?” Unless something 
of that kind was done, it would be im- 
possible to diminish the Indian Army, 
especially as it from time to time became 
necessary to send portions of that Army 
to distant points from which they could 
not return promptly to repress disturb- 
ances that might arise in other parts of 
the country. On this point there were 
no greater authorities than Lord Sand- 
hurst, who combined the qualities of a 
statesman with those of a soldier, and 
Sir Henry Norman. The first of those 
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authorities had stated his opinion that 
to extend the Frontier of India into 
Afghanistan would involve an additional 
annual expenditure of no less than 
£3,000,000 ; and Sir Henry Norman’s 
view was, that the maintenance of a so- 
called ‘‘ scientific Frontier” would cost 
at least an additional £1,500,000 per 
annum. If they were going to put 
£1,500,000 sterling as the additional 
expense to their military expenditure, 
he wanted to know how, if they put 
that on the top of the deficit which 
they had owing to their loss by the 
exchange in silver and the Famine 
Fund, they proposed to goon? Had the 
Government fully looked that matter in 
the face? Did the Government propose 
additional taxation? If not, how was 
the augmented expenditure to be met? 
Unless the Government were prepared 
to levy fresh taxation, how long did they 
imagine they could go on tiding overtheir 
difficulties by fresh loans, unless those 
loans were backed up by British guaran- 
tees? He warned the Government that 
such a condition of things could not last 
very long, and in the end England would 
have to pay the bill. In these circum- 
stances, he ventured to urge that it was 
high time the House of Commons in- 
vestigated the matter; and he was of 
opinion that the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, before which witnesses could be 
examined who were thoroughly con 
versant with the subject, would tend to 
the education—the necessary education 
—of Her Majesty’s Ministers in one of 
the most important branches of the duty 
which they had to perform, and that 
such education would re-act upon the 
Viceroy, who had to manage the affairs 
of India on the spot. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Mr. Speaker, 
while I rejoice that this debate has been 
carried on with comparative freedom 
from Party feeling in the temper of the 
discussions which I remember during 
thé existence of the East India Company, 
still I feel that the position of this House, 
although we have the advantage of the 
experience of the hon. Member who has 
just sat down (Mr. Laing), is greatly 
weakened by the Statutes, which forbid 
any member of the Indian Council from 
occupying a seat in Parliament. I re- 
gret that prohibition all the more, 
because in the last resort, as was ably 
stated by the late Secretary of State for 
India, the Parliament of England must 
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be held responsible for the government 
of India. This House owes reparation 
to the people of that country. In 1869 
Statutes, which at present govern India, 
were passed. There was a debate in the 
House of Lords, where these measures 
were introduced; and in the course of 
discussion the highest legal authorities 
at that time—Lord Cairns, Lord Hather- 
ley, and the highest Indian authorities, 
including at least one ex-Governor 
General of India—were at variance with 
each other as to the purport of these 
Bills, and the interpretation to be put 
upon their provisions. These Bills came 
down to this House, and here there was 
positively scarcely one word spoken upon 
either Bill, at any of their stages. It 
was one of the most extraordinary in- 
stances I ever knew, in my somewhat 
long experience, of important measures 
passing this House without debate. 
Here was an Act—the principal Act— 
which totally changed the responsibility 
of the several persons of the Body en- 
trusted with the supreme Executive 
Government of India, and yet these Bills 
were allowed to slip through the House 
of Commons without the semblance of 
debate. I, for one, expected that these 
Bills would be deferred to another Ses- 
sion ; still I was on the watch; but the 
principal stage, the final stage, of these 
Bills passed at 40 minutes after 12 
o’clock at night, quite at the end of the 
Session. These Bills were passed with- 
out one word of real debate, and without 
apparently the slightest consideration. 
I refer hon. Members to Hansard for the 
verification of that statement. There 
were doubts as to the interpretation of 
the principal Act of 1869. We know 
that these doubts existed after the mea- 
sure passed the House of Lords. The 
manner in which the Act was allowed to 
slip through this House in 1869 is a 
strong additional reason in support of 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett). It appeared 
to me that the hon. Member for the 
Elgin Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff), the late 
Under Secretary of State for India, spoke 
as if the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Hackney had reference only to the finan- 
cial affairs of India. That supposition 
seems to me very strange, when I re- 
member that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Grant Duff) has had considerable Indian 
experience, and must have known that 
measures have subsequently passed 
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greatly altering—reforming, I suppose 
it is called—the Act of 1858. Whatare 
the terms of the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Hackney ?— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into, and report upon, the operation of the 
Government of India Act, 1858, and the other 
Acts amending the same,” 
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the chief of which subsequent Acts is 
the Act of 1869. Perhaps the House 
willallow me to show how grave achange 
was made in the form of government in 
India by that Act, or rather two Acts, 
c. 97 and c. 98 of 1869. I will refer to 
an authority, which cannot be supposed 
to be influenced by any Party considera- 
tions. In the Statesman’s Year Book for 
1867 I find the following description of 
the form of government at that time :— 

‘The administration of the Indian Empire 
is entrusted by the Charter of August 2, 1858, 
to a Council of State for India. The Council 
consists of fifteen members, of whom seven are 
elected by the Court of Directors from their 
own body, and eight are nominated by the 
Crown. Vacancies in the Council, if among 
those nominated, are filled up by Her Majesty, 
and if among the elected, by an election by the 
other members of the Council; but the major 
part of the Council must be of persons who 
have served or resided 10 years in India, and 
have not left India more than 10 years previous 
to the date of their appointment.” 


Here is a description, of the present 
form of government, taken from the 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1877, and I 
quote from this authority because it 
gives a summary, and I have almost in- 
variably found this work reliable— 

“The Government of the Indian Empire is 
entrusted by Act 21 and 22, Victorize cap. 106, 
amended by 32 and 33 Victoriw, cap. 97, to a 
Secretary of State for India, aided by a Council 
of fifteen members, of whom at first seven 
were elected by the Court of Directors from 
their own body, and eight were nominated by 
the Crown. In future, vacancies in the Council 
will be filled up by the Secretary of State for 
India.’’ 


I need not point out to the House how 
enormous is the change which has taken 
place in the constitution of the Govern- 
ment of India, consequent upon the 
passing of this Act. As I have already 
stated, the leading Members of the 
House of Lords differed as to the pur- 
port and interpretation of the first and 
chief of the two Acts of 1869. I think 
this is a ground why this House, which 
allowed the Acts of 1869 to pass without 
debate, ought to make reparation to the 
people of India by now performing the 
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duty which we ought to have performed 
in 1869. Reference has been made to 
the Revenues of India at various periods 
under the East India Company’s admi- 
nistration. The hon. Member for Guild- 
ford (Mr. Onslow) stated that there were 
larger excesses of expenditure, larger 
deficits during the rule of the Company 
than there have been since the Crown 
has taken the affairs of India under its 
control, and that a great deal of pressure 
for the expenditure of money in India 
really originated in this country. I 
would remind the hon. Member that 
there have been great practical changes 
in the Government of India during the 
long period to which he referred, and 
that the cost of the acquisition of large 
territories must involve the outlay of 
capital as well as income. A Petition 
was presented to this House, in 1858, 
by my late Friend, Mr. Thomas Baring, 
on behalf of the East India Company, 
who were then aware that the Govern- 
ment of India would be transferred to 
the Crown. In that document they 
say— 

‘Your Petitioners cannot well conceive a 
worse form of government for India than a 
Minister with a Council, whom he should be at 
liberty to consult or not at his pleasure, or 
whose advice he should be able to disregard, 
without giving his reasons in writing, and in a 
manner likely to carry conviction. Such an 
arrangement, your Petitioners submit, would 
be really liable to the objections, in their 
opinion, erroneously urged against the present 
system. Your Petitioners respectfully repre- 
sent, that any body of persons, associated with 
the Minister, which is not a check, will be a 
screen. Unless the Council is so constituted as 
to be personally independent of the Minister, 
unless it feels itself responsible for recording 
an opinion on every Indian subject, and press- 
ing that opinion on the Minister, whether it is 
agreeable to him or not, and unless the Minister, 
when he overrules their opinion, is bound to 
record his reasons, their existence will only 
serve to weaken his responsibility, and to give 
the colourable sanction of prudence to measures, 
in the framing of which those qualities have 
had no share.” 


These statements were made in 1858, 
and had weight in the framing of the 
Statute of that year, 11 years before the 
Act of 1869, which gave effect to the 
system thus deprecated by anticipation, 
was passed; and I ask whether, in the 
result, the prediction of the Petitioners, 
this body of experts, has not been 
in many respects fulfilled—whether, by 
having passed the Act of 1869, with- 
out due consideration in this House, 
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we have not really reduced the Coun- 
cil to total and speechless subordi- 
nation to the Secretary of State; whe- 
ther having reduced the Council to 
such a position, there is not great danger 
of its becoming, unconsciously perhaps, 
simply a screen for the Secretary of 
State, instead of its serving as a check 
upon both his legislative acts and upon 
the expenditure? I fully admit that my 
knowledge of these subjects is old ; that 
it has been drawn from my having served 
on the Committee of 1853, and taken 
part in the debates of that year, and also 
in the discussions of 1858, when I en- 
joyed the confidence of the late Lord 
Derby. But I, humbly and respectfully, 
submit, that since the year 1858 the 
House of Commons has never seriously 
considered this most important subject, 
the form and method of the Government 
of India; and I respectfully urge that 
the time has come when, in justice to 
the people of India, and ultimately in 
justice to the people of this country, 
this House is bound to repair the over- 
sight and neglect of 1869, and gravely 
to consider the form of government to 
which it will delegate the exercise of the 
supreme authority over India. The 
House cannot divest itself of responsi- 
bility in this matter. Are we to give 
up India? I ask the House that ques- 
tion. If we are not to give up India, 
then, I would ask, whence is this deficit 
of Revenue, the great excess of Indian 
expenditure, to be supplied ? Must not 
any ultimate deficit be supplied out of 
the Revenues of this country? I, for 
one, believe that this country will not 
give up India. But I can see that, if 
we are to go on guaranteeing debt, it 
will land us in grave difficulties. Gua- 
ranteeing debt is simply the equivalent 
of postponing payment. Therefore, on 
the part of the people of England, I 
urge the House to adopt the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Hackney; and I 
cannot conceive any hon. Member of the 
House, or any Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government, would find that he had 
suffered in the estimation of the consti- 
tuencies of this country, if they were to 
turn their attention to this great and 
important task. I see the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright) in his place. We have 
long differed on questions of commercial 
policy. I must say that I view with 
apprehension the fact that the commer- 
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cial difficulties and other causes are in- 
ducing the local Governments of the 
Colonies and of India to impose heavy 
import duties upon the produce of this 
country, in the case of some Colonies 
amounting to from 17 to 20 per cent. If 
there be any value in the doctrines of 
Free Trade, I trust that my right hon. 
Colleague for Birmingham will apply 
himself to urging the application of 
those doctrines within the British 
Empire. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that when 
he heard the Notice of the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) given, he con- 
fessed it was with some regret he learned 
that the hon. Member thought it his duty 
to bring this somewhat delicate question 
under the attention of the House; be- 
cause it might appear to some persons 
out-of-doors who were unacquainted 
with the subject to imply that some 
difficulty had arisen in the matter, and 
that the relations between the Secretary 
of State and his Council had reached a 
point requiring the interposition of the 
Legislature. Nothing could possibly be 
further from the fact. The relations be- 
tween the Council of India and the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State, and he 
might add also the late Secretary of 
State, were cordial and harmonious. 
The machinery which had been de- 
vised by the wisdom of Parliament for 
the government of India was working 
almost without friction; and if diffi- 
culties should arise, or had arisen, in 
the ‘course of business, he was confi- 
dent they would be overcome, as they 
had been overcome, by the exercise of 
tact or of forbearance either on the one 
side or on the other. Hon. Members 
who had addressed the House had called 
its attention, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, to the existing position of Indian 
finance. The hon. Member for Orkney 
(Mr. Laing) would forgive him if he did 
not follow him into all the intricacies 
of that subject—the more that many of 
them were not involved in the question 
before the House. He proposed rather 
to address himself to the substantial 
point at issue ; but, at the same time, he 
could not allow one or two statements 
of the hon. Member for Orkney to pass 
without a word of reply. The hon. 
Member had attempted to ridicule the 
Estimate brought forward in December 
last as to the expense of the Afghan Ex- 
pedition. He was glad to be able to in- 
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form the House that as far as he had 
any information at that moment—and he 
would have better next week—the Esti- 
mate of the Government had been borne 
out completely. He had stated what he 
believed would be required during the 
course of the present financial year, and 
he had reason to believe, from private 
letters he had received, that the Esti- 
mate would not be exceeded. He 
would reserve a statement as to the 
expenditure in the next financial year 
until the introduction of the Budget. He 
should like also to say a word as to what 
was constantly repeated in that House 
with reference to the salt tax. A great 
number of hon. Members appeared to 
think the increase in the salt tax was 
for the purpose of providing a Famine 
Insurance Fund. This was not at all the 
fact. The increase had been made for 
the purpose of equalizing the salt duty 
all over India. He should be much 
surprised if it were not found at the 
conclusion of the financial year that this 
step had been a bold and wise one, which 
had led to a considerable increase in 
the consumption of salt in Northern 
India and, he hoped, to no decrease in the 
South. The hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett) had alluded to the present 
financial condition of India; and here 
he felt bound to say that he had a deep 
debt of gratitude tothe hon. Member for 
a recent utterance of his in relation to 
that subject. He referred to an article 
from his penin one of the monthly ma- 
gazines. If the controversies on this 
question were always conducted in the 
fair and candid tone in which that 
article was written, they might soon be 
able to arrive at some means of improy- 
ing the financial condition of India. 
He could hardly be expected to enter 
into a discussion of the broad and ge- 
neral propositions which the hon. Mem- 
ber had laid down to-night with refer- 
ence to Indian finance. He was quite 
ready to admit that they contained a 
great deal of truth; but they also con- 
tained a great deal that would necessi- 
tate explanation on his part. He should 
be prepared to go into details on a suit- 
able occasion; but if he refused to go 
into all the hon. Member’s propositions 
at present, he hoped it would not be un- 
derstood that he assented to them all. 
But there was one of his statements 
which he would allude tu at once. The 
hon. Member had characterized the pro- 
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posed loan of £2,000,000 to India dur- 
ing the coming financial year as, if legal, 
practically a proclamation of bank- 
ruptey. Such a statement was really 
very hard. 

Mr. FAWCETT: I did not say it 
was illegal. I said, that if it was con- 
tended that India ought to bear the 
whole charge of the war and you then 
advanced her money without interest, it 
shows she cannot pay it. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that if it 
was felt necessary that India should pay 
the expenses of the war, and £2,000,000 
were advanced to her without interest, 
that was, according tothe hon. Member, 
a proclamation of bankruptcy. The 
statement was a very hard one from 
the hon. Member for Hackney, who 
took so great an interest in the af- 
fairs of India,as he must be aware of 
the very difficult position they were at 
present placed in owing to the loss experi- 
enced by exchange. This was a matter 
beyond the control of Government, and 
one entirely independent of foreign 
affairs. The loss by exchange amounted 
during the present financial year to 
£3,500,000, and during the coming 
year it was expected to be still greater. 
In these peculiar circumstances, it was 
not fair to speak of the proposed loan as 
a proclamation of bankruptcy. The hon. 
Member had called attention to the very 
great growth of expenditure which had 
arisen since the time of the East India 
Company. No Minister who was re- 
sponsible for the finance of India could 
fail to admit that this growth of expen- 
diture, and the consequent charge on the 
Indian Revenue, was a source of very 
great anxiety. If any means of diminish- 
ing it could besuggested, Members would 
grasp at them with great satisfaction. 
But he must remind the hon. Member of 
statements that had been made upon this 
subject. The hon. Member for Orkney 
(Mr. Laing) pointed out the extreme 
difficulty of really reducing any expen- 
diture except the Army expenditure ; 
and Lord Northbrook had stated in the 
summer that he could not look forward 
in the immediate future to any sub- 
stantial reduction of expenditure. And 
the fact really was that if any reduction 
of expenditure was to be made it would 
not be by general recommendations 
from home on the part of the Secretary 
of State or the Council of India, but 
only by constant and unremitting scru- 
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tiny of every financial detail in India 
itself. The hon. Member for Hackney 
said the expenditure of India had grown 
since the time when its government was 
transferred to the Crown. But so also 
had the expenditure of England in the 
same period. If the hon. Gentleman 
would take the trouble to compare the 
receipts and the expenditure of India in 
1856-7, just before the Mutiny, with the 
last accounts received, making allow- 
ance at the same time for the Famine 
charges, which had been very large, and 
also for the loss by exchange, he would 
find that the Revenue had grown within 
that period to a very much larger ex- 
tent than the expenditure. He made 
this statement after a careful compa- 
rison of the figures. But they must re- 
member why this increase of expen- 
diture had arisen. They had exercised a 
civilizing influence over the whole of 
India. They had made roads and rail- 
ways; they had established educational 
agencies and Courts of Justice through- 
out the land; and in every way made 
improvements in the country and deve- 
loped its resources. When the old East 
India Company was referred to, it ought 
to be borne in mind that in the 46 years 
preceding the Mutiny there were 33 
years of deficit. When the old Com- 
pany was abolished, what was the posi- 
tion of the Crown? It was left with a 
Treasury exhausted by the Mutiny, and 
great efforts had to be made under un- 
paralleled difficulties to repair the dis- 
aster. The hon. Member contended 
that the financial control over India had 
become much worse since 1869, when 
an Act was passed by right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite which rendered the Coun- 
cil less independent than it had been be- 
fore. In that year the Duke of Argyll 
had pointed out with great force in the 
House of Lords that, though it was no 
doubt very desirable to have the Council 
independent of the Secretary of State, 
there were, nevertheless, great evils in 
allowing old gentlemen who had out- 
grown their experience in India to re- 
main members of the Council. One of 
the most urgent necessities was to have 
men of fresh Indian experience on the 
Council, in order that the Secretary of 
State might obtain the latest information 
as to facts. That was the object of the 
Act of 1869, and it seemed to him to 
have worked éxtremely well in this 
respect. The hon. Member had further 
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argued that the Council exercised no 
control over the finance of India, because 
in a certain number of years which he 
named there was only a small number 
of dissents. But to take the dissents as 
an indication of the usefulness of the 
Council was to degrade that Council to 
a position he hoped he should never see 
it occupy. Ifone member of the Council 
differed from the rest, he had an oppor- 
tunity of influencing his colleagues, and 
very often also the Secretary of State ; 
and if he failed to convince them of the 
justice of his views, the House would be 
very slow in believing that he must ne- 
cessarily be in the right and everybody 
else quite wrong. The hon. Member 
had also urged that if an illegal charge 
was made upon the finances of India, 
there was no one now, asin the old Kast 
India Company’s days, who had a legal 
status to oppose that charge. The hon. 
Member could never have heard of the 
Auditor of Indian Accounts, who was in- 
dependent of the Secretary of State, and 
who was appointed for the express pur- 
pose of examining financial details, and 
seeing whether or not those details had 
received the sanction of the Council, or 
were otherwise legally authorized. The 
hon. Member had spoken of ambi- 
guity existing in the Act of 1858. No 
one who had examined some of the 
clauses could deny that there were 
points of extreme difficulty which were 
perfectly open to argument. In 1869, 
as the hon. Member had stated, the 
Marquess of Salisbury found the occasion 
opportune, because the Government of 
the day had a Bill before Parliament to 
amend the Government of India Act, 
1858, to call the attention of the House 
to the law as regards the control of the 
Council of India ; he explained the mat- 
ter to their Lordships, and he asked the 
Government, if they felt any doubt on 
the matter, to consider whether words 
could not be introduced to make the in- 
tention of the Act perfectly clear. In 
auswer, the Duke of Argyll made a 
speech, which showed the manner in 
which he interpreted the law. The Duke 
of Argyll said— 


“Tt is the opinion of all whom I have con- 
sulted, including the Law Officers of the Crown, 
that under the present Statute it is unquestion- 
ably in the power of the Secretary of State for 
India to order in India any service which may 
appear to be required. . . . . The Secre- 
tary of State is supreme in all matters whatever, 
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except simply such matters as were included 
under the principle of the financial veto of Mr. 
Pitt (alluding to 26 Geo. IIT., c. 8), that is, 
direct grants or appropriations of money to per- 
sons either here or in India, which might be 
made for purposes of political jobbery. That I 
believe to be the state of the law; and if it be, 
I need hardly say that it makes the Secretary of 
State practically supreme in all matters, whether 
they do or do not cost money.’’—[3 Hansard, 
excy. 1074-5.] 
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After that, it would have been surprising 
if Lord Cairns had sat still. Such a 
statement of the law, and of the inten- 
tion of Parliament in carrying the Act 
of 1858, could not be passed over by 
Members of the Government and of the 
Party who were responsible for it. Lord 
Cairns returned to the attack, and demo- 
lished the argumentof the Dukeof Argyll 
in a few sentences. But, on the part of 
the Government of the day, it was again 
answered that, in their belief, there was 
no practical difficulty in the matter; if 
there had been, they would have been 
perfectly prepared to deal with it; but, 
looking at the whole matter impartially, 
no practical difficulty had arisen, and 
Parliament ought not to interfere in so 
delicate a matter when no actual neces- 
sity had been shown for the amendment 
of the law. Ten years had passed, and 
practical experience had given an inter- 
pretation to the law of 1858 which had 
met with general acceptance. No doubt, 
it might be said that the wording of 
the Statute was open to various interpre- 
tations; but, at the same time, when 
they found that the law had been inter- 
preted in a particular way, and had 
been acted upon without difficulty, the 
House would be reluctant to say it was 
a matter with which it ought to inter- 
fere. The hon. Member for the Elgin 
Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff) had pointed 
out with great force that no difficulty 
had arisen, and he could cordially coin- 
cide with the hon. Gentleman’s views, 
and could say that since the hon. Member 
ceased to be connected with the India 
Office the same was the case. He 
desired the House to consider two or 
three practical reasons why the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Hackney was 
simply an impossible one. The sugges- 
tion was, that the Council of India should 
be made perfectly independent and 
should be given absolute control over 
the finances of India. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he carefully 
guarded himself against making any 
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such suggestion as that now attributed 
to him. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: But the hon. 
Member’s observations pointed to a large 
increase of the powers of the Council of 
India ; because he showed that under the 
old system certain things were done by 
the old East India Company which the 
Council could not do, and left the House 
to infer that all the mischief that was 
arising was in consequence of that 
change. The hon. Member pointed out 
that the Council had no power of ini- 
tiating business; that all the Bills that 
the Government thought it necessary to 
submit to Parliament did not necessarily 
come under the consideration of the 
Council ; and also that questions of policy 
did not come now before the Council, as 
he thought they formerly did, under the 
review of theCompany. These proposi- 
tions were very well worthy of conside- 
ration ; but if the House looked at them 
a little more closely, it would find that 
they pointed to arrangements which 
would reduce the Government of India 
Act of 1858 to a practical absurdity. If 
every penny spent in India or England 
was to be voted by the Council of India 
in England ; if the Governor General of 
India was to have no power to expend 
money in India such as he had before 
the Act of 1858 and had enjoyed since ; 
and if every single appropriation of 
money to the Services, whether in Eng- 
land or in India, was to come before 
the Council and be voted by the majo- 
rity, the Government of India Act would 
be simply unworkable; and the first 
thing that would be done by any Go- 
vernment, whether of one side or of the 
other, would be to say that such a state 
of things was incompatible with the 
proper government of India and must 
be immediately altered. The second ob- 
jection he had to the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Hackney was that it 
would practically hand over the whole 
foreign policy of this country, if it in any 
way touched Indian interests, to an 
utterly irresponsible body. The Cabinet, 
which represented Imperial interests 
and was called into existence by and had 
the support of the majority in this coun- 
try, would devise a certain policy for the 
protection of those Imperial interests ; 
and, according to the hon. Member for 
Hackney, that policy was to be liable to 
be overhauled by a body of gentlemen in 
the Council of India who, whatever their 
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merits, were appointed to that Council 
solely for the purpose of looking after 
Indian interests, and not with reference 
to other considerations. 

Mr. FAWCETT explained that he 
simply drew a comparison between the 
power exercised by the Directors of the 
East India Company and that of the 
Council. If he had had a distinct Mo- 
tion to propose about the Council, he 
should have moved it; but he did not 
advocate that the Council should have 
these functions. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that the hon. 
Member brought these things forward 
as reasons why the Government was 
more expensive now than then. [Mr. 
Fawcett said he quoted Lord Cairns. ] 
Yes; hequoted the speech of Lord Cairns, 
and went on to urge that under the Act 
the Council had the power by law of 
which he was speaking. The proposi- 
tion which the hon. Gentleman had 
stated in the House led to a practical 
absurdity ; and Lord Cairns had urged 
that, if the law were so, it ought to be 
altered. The Cabinet was intrusted with 
the consideration of important questions 
affecting Imperial interests. It was 
bound by ties of common political inte- 
rest, and it conducted its deliberations 
in perfect secrecy. Ifthe Indian Coun- 
cil had the functions suggested, and the 
Cabinet had to submit to the Council 
questions of foreign policy in any way 
affecting India, the secrets of the Cabinet 
would be known to gentlemen not bound 
by the same considerations of secrecy, 
and in some cases gentlemen of opposite 
political opinions, and thus a_ great 
Constitutional change would be effected. 
The Act of 1858 had given to the Go- 
vernment, or the Secretary of State for 
India for the time being, the power of 
declaring war without consulting the 
Council. Was it to be supposed that 
Parliament really meant he was to have 
the power of declaring war without con- 
sulting his Council, if it had not also 
meant that he should have the power of 
ordering the expenditure necessary for 
the purpose? That this was contem- 
plated was shown by the fact that the 
Act provided that, in that particular case 
in which it was clear the Council of 
India could not have control, Parlia- 
ment should be informed of the declara- 
tion of war, and the finances of India 
should not be applied to the purpose 
without the consent of Parliament. He 
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hoped that no Secretary of State would 
attempt to get rid of his own responsi- 
bility by saying that he had been forced 
to act against his will by a majority of 
his Council. Certainly, the present 
Secretary of State had done nothing 
of thekind, but had taken the responsibi- 
lity of having initiated the Frontier war, 
and had submitted the matter to the 
judgment of Parliament, which had ex- 

ressed its approval by decisive ma- 
jorities. He did not believe for a mo- 
ment it was the intention of the Act of 
1858 to render Indian finance indepen- 
dent of Parliament. If the hon. Mem- 
ber’s construction of the Act could be 
upheld, the Council could snap their 
fingers at Parliament and at the Cabi- 
net, and could refuse a particular expen- 
diture, in spite of anything the Govern- 
ment or the House could say. Of course, 
under such circumstances, the Govern- 
ment of India would be reduced to a 
deadlock. He did not suggest that any 
gentleman likely to be appointed to the 
Indian Council would bring matters to 
such a pass ; but he was bound to point 
out what would be the inevitable result, 
if the construction which the hon. Mem- 
ber put upon the Act was correct. Then 
the hon. Gentleman said there were 
great acts of extravagance committed by 
the Indian Government; and he seemed 
to suggest that all that could be put 
right if they were to resort to something 
like the old system of administration, and 
to give a power of control to some body 
of gentlemen outside of Parliament. It 
appeared to him that many of the acts of 
extravagance to which the hon. Gentle- 
man alluded, if they were so, had actually 
been sanctioned by the Council of India; 
and, therefore, apparently, the way to 
check such extravagance would be to 
make the Secretary of State really re- 
sponsible in the matter. He hoped, 
however, the House would not suppose 
he thought that the financial control of 
the Council ought to be anything but a 
reality. Indeed, he thought it was a 
reality now. The hon. Member for the 
Elgin Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff) had 
conclusively proved that the Council 
exercised very important functions in 
controlling Indian expenditure. That 
financial control was limited, however, 
by practical considerations. Was Par- 
liament, in the ultimate resort, to have 
the control or not? The exact limit of 
the functions of the Secretary of State 
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and of the Council it would be some- 
what difficult to define in precise terms, 
and he was not going now to lay down 
any authoritative expression of opinion 
on the subject. The jurisdiction of the 
Council arose upon drafts of despatches 
laid before it by the Secretary of State. 
Those drafts were first sent to a Commit- 
tee for consideration, and subsequently 
they were submitted to the Council. The 
Council had absolute power over those 
drafts if they embodied any financial 
question, and it could overrule the Se- 
cretary of State and uphold tliat over- 
ruling. Hon. Gentlemen should not 
narrow their view by considering this 
question solely in respect of the exact 
interpretation of an Act of Parliament. 
He was quite prepared to meet the 
question which had been raised as to 
the object and intention of the Act of 
1858. “Was the object and intention of 
that Act to diminish the responsibility 
of the Secretary of State? He believed 
the object was to establish a Department 
of the Government strictly subject to 
Parliamentary control, and likewise to 
establish a Council of responsible Ad- 
visers to assist the Secretary of State on 
Indian questions. Secondly, it was in- 
tended to impose a check on the Secre- 
tary of State for India in cases where 
Parliament was unable or unwilling to 
interfere. These powers had, in his 
judgment, been well exercised by the 
Council. He did not know that any- 
body could suggest anything which 
could take the place of the Council. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Hackney said they ought to in- 
quire at once into these questions, be- 
cause it was desirable to have, while 
they could obtain it, the opinion of Lord 
Lawrence. He thought no man could 
give a better opinion than the noble Lord, 
who had served under the old and the 
new systems, and who, moreover, had 
been Governor General of India. But, 
in point of fact, Lord Lawrence was 
examined by a Committee of that House 
in 1873, when he expressed a general 
approval of the existing state of affairs. 
The noble Lord was asked— 

“Ts it your opinion that, on the whole, the 


Council is effective for the purpose of control- 
ling the expenditure in India ?”’ 
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And his reply was— 


“T think they are effective. It really comes 
to this, it seems to me, whether the expenditure 
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which is proposed is really a politic one or not. 
If the Council consider it impolitic, they have 
ample means of opposing the expenditure.’’ 


He thought the Council did exercise a 
perfectly _—— control over the 
finances of India in all those cases in 
which they could really exercise any such 
control; and as he did not see that the 
hon. Member for Hackney had made out 
any particular case with regard to defects 
in the existing system, he asked the 
House not to grant the Inquiry which 
the hon. Gentleman desired. The hon. 
Member for Orkney (Mr. Laing), who 
spoke with great experience on this 
subject, had also proposed the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, but on very dif- 
ferent grounds. He, for one, would not 
shrink from any assistance that any 
Member of the House might be willing 
to render to the Government with re- 
spect to Indian finance. Undoubtedly, 
they had great difficulties to deal with, 
and if any assistance could be given 
to them they would be glad to receive it. 
With regard, however, tothe appointment 
of a Committee to roam over the whole 
condition of Indian finance, he thought 
they had had sufficient experience of 
such an Inquiry in the last Parlia- 
ment. A Committee sat during a con- 
siderable number of Sessions; but, after 
examining a great many questions, it 
was unable to arrive at any report at 
all. On that ground, also, he believed 
that the Committee now proposed would 
not do any good. The hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) asked for 
a Committee, not only on financial 
grounds, but to inquire into the whole 
constitution of the government of 
India. Nobody would be more ready 
than he himself was to admit that the 
Act for the Government of India was 
not to be regarded as a perfect one, 
and in quiet times, no doubt, any Go- 
vernment would be ready to consider 
whether there were not details which 
might be amended; but they had 
already before them the facts neces- 
sary for the full consideration of the 
case. The Constitution of India was 
a thoroughly anomalous one, and it 
was almost impossible to reconcile their 
despotic government in India with their 
representative institutions in England. 
It would not bear straining. And he 
thought it would not be strained while 
they had on theIndian Council gentlemen 
like those who now composed it, Be- 
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arisen in the administration of affairs 
at the India Office, and comSidering, in 
particular, the control whieh, the Go- 
vernment of the day ought t0’exercise 
in India and in Engtand, he asked the 
House to reject the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Hackney. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
could not help observing that some of 
the statements of the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for India had 
exhibited the spirit and audacity of 
youth. As regarded the expenses of the 
Afghan War, he said he had received 
accounts from India, from which he had 
reason to believe that the expenses of 
that war, even on the scale on which it 
had been carried on, would not up to 
the end of the financial year exceed the 
moderate figure which had been sug- 
gested at the beginning of the war. He 
had no doubt the hon. Gentleman had 
received such accounts; but he did not 
believe a word of them. Nothing but 
the most audacious cooking of accounts 
could reduce the expenses of the war to 
that figure. He would much rather 
trust the estimate made by the hon. 
Member for Orkney (Mr. Laing), than 
whom there could be no better financial 
authority. He acquitted the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State for 
India of all blame of cooking accounts ; 
but there was another point in regard to 
which he could not acquit him of blame. 
That was with reference to the salt tax. 
His Predecessor had nfade a similar 
statement—that it had not been the ob- 
ject to raise the Revenue, but to equalize 
the Revenue in different parts of India. 
The hon. Gentleman mnst have a very 
short memory indeed. A Budget was 
produced in India, the object of which 
avowedly was to establish a considerable 
increase in the total amount of Revenue 
to be received from the salt of the people 
of India; there was a large increase in 
the salt revenue, to produce a Famine 
Fund, and that increase was actually 
imposed. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: £300,000 was 
subsequently given up, so that really 
there was no increase whatever. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was quite aware of that. It was the 
result of a debate in that House, in 
which very strong opinions were ex- 
pressed; and the Government did give 
up the spoil they attempted to appro- 
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priate at the expense of the poor ryots 
of India. It was, therefore, somewhat 
audacious in the hon. Gentleman to take 
the high tone he did, as if the Govern- 
ment had never attempted to raise the 
salt tax revenue. He was disappointed 
that the hon. Gentleman had, in such 
decided terms, refused to concede any- 
thing to the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett). He 
had not only refused the Committee, but 
he held out no hope of granting it in 
the future. It appeared to him (Sir 
George Campbell) that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Elgin Burghs (Mr. Grant 
Duff) and the Under Secretary of State 
for India were agreed between them- 
selves to oppose this Resolution as both 
holding the English official view. If 
arguments were wanted to show the 
necessity of a Committee, the Under 
Secretary of State for India himself 
had supplied them. He told them 
that the Duke of Argyll, as Secretary 
of State, took one view of the Act 
of 1858, and that Lord Cairns took a 
diametrically opposite view; that the 
relations between the Secretary of State 
and his Council could not be defined, 
and yet that practically the system 
worked well; but he (Sir George Camp- 
bell) had a very decided opinion that it 
did not work well. He was the only 
Member in the House, he believed, who 
had been a Member of the Council of 
India, and he regretted that the Go- 
vernment had decided on their line of 
policy before they had heard him. A 
period of more than 20 years had elapsed 
since the Act for the Government of 
India was passed, and it was time that 
a Committee should inquire into the 
radical change which then was made. 
Comparisons had been made between 
the government of India under the East 
India Company and the present system 
of government; but the advantage was, 
in many respects, by no means in favour 
of the present system. A great Debt was, 
no doubt, accumulated during the time of 
the Mutiny; but the East India Com- 
pany was not fairly chargeable with it. 
As regarded the favourable side of the 
administration of the East India Com- 
pany, he could not help thinking that it 
operated very beneficially as a check 
upon the Board of Control, and that it 
possessed other and very considerable 
advantages. The members of the Com- 
pany lived, as it were, in a glass house; 
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they were afraid that their authority 
might be abolished, and they were, on 
that account, particularly cautious, espe- 
cially in their treatment of the Services 
under them. They presented to them a 
firm front; whereas nowadays he re- 
gretted to observe an inclination to yield 
to their demands, with what seemed to 
him to be somewhat excessive liberality. 
The East India Company, moreover, 
were an independent body, and were 
able to resist pressure such as that 
which was so frequently brought to 
bear on Members of that House. As 
to public works, the great system of 
railways was instituted under the régime 
of the Company, while, as a financial 
body, it was infinitely superior to the 
Council of India, and was able more 
thoroughly to check the construction of 
imprudent works. Besides, the Council 
of India carried on its proceedings in 
absolute privacy; and nothing, he 
imagined, could have a more depress- 
ing effect on any man than that his 
advice and arguments on any particular 
question should be altogether concealed 
from the public. In fact, the position 
of members of Council appeared to be 
gradually approaching that of perma- 
nent clerks, thus showing a great misap- 
prehension of their position, tending, in 
his opinion, to produce very injurious 
results. There was, moreover, he was 
sorry to perceive, a growing disposition 
to govern India by telegrams and 
private communications, which was 
calculated to have the effect of com- 
pletely checkmating the Council. That 
system had increased by “leaps and 
bounds” under the government of Lord 
Lytton ; so that in a late important 
correspondence there occurred an impor- 
tant hiatus of 15 or 18 months, with 
respect. to which there was not a scrap 
of Correspondence furnished to the House, 
although there must have been com- 
munications between the Indian and the 
Home Governments during that time. 
There was a growing tendency on the 
part of the Government in India, too, to 
claim to mark as secret and confidential 
any despatches it might write; but it 
was not, he believed, ever intended by 
Parliament that it should have that 
power. He had, up to the present time. 
treated the subject before the House on 
general grounds with reference to that 
question of administration ; but directing 
his observations specially to finance, he 
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must say he strongly felt that no suffi- 
cient check was exercised either by the 
Council of India, or by Parliament over 
it; while he thought it was absolutely 
necessary that such a check should be 
exercised over so large a Revenue as 
was raised inIndia. The construction of 
the Act was a matter on which the 
greatest difference existed. It was im- 
possible to say what power the Council 
had and what power it had not. By 
means of telegrams, private letters, and 
political despatches sent to India, the 
power of the Council was evaded. In 
reality, the authority of the Council was 
vain, illusory, and dormant. It exer- 
cised no effective control whatever. In 
no case of a serious expenditure of the 
Revenues of India did the Council exer- 
cise control. He had known many cases 
in which a large portion—in fact, a great 
majority—of the members of the Council 
were opposed to a certain expenditure ; 
but he had never heard of a single case 
in which they had succeeded in arrest- 
ing that expenditure. The Secretary of 
State possessed immense power. Some 
members of the Council were old, and 
some not so old. Some of the members 
were men of independent minds, and 
some were subject to influence. The 
general result was, that a man of great 
position and power like the Secretary of 
State was able to have his own way. 
There were various means by which he 
could have his way by hook or by crook. 
If he did not get a majority, he had the 
ye of withdrawing the proposition, to 

ring it forward some other day when 
he could get a majority. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were able at their discretion 
to expend the finances of India, and 
he thought it was well worth inquiry 
whether some improved method might 
not be devised. Then, going to India, 
he had seen a good deal of the Govern- 
ment of India, and he was bound to say 
the Government in that country was not 
equal to the task of a continuous and sys- 
tematic administration of the finances of 
India. Just as men acquired a good 
deal of experience they went out of office, 
and they had not that settled and contin- 
uous policy which they would have were 
the members of the Government more 
settled. In reality, too much power 
rested with the Governor General him- 
self ; everything was too much dependent 
on his individual will and character. It 
seemed to him that the Council of the 
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Governor General did not always contain 
men of the same independence as it did 
ra So ago; nor were the Governors 

eneral men of the same calibre as the 
Governors General of former days. Great 
oscillations of policy took place. He could 
not imagine a greater contrast between 
the character of the late Governor Gene- 
ral, Lord Northbrook, and that of the 
— Governor General, Lord Lytton. 

n former days the Company exercised 
independence with regard to the appoint- 
ment of the members of the Council, but 
now-a-days the Council was a good deal 
packed. Though some of the members 
were very able men, they might also 
have some who were pretty much of 
the opinion of the Governor General, 
and amenable to his influence. In old 
days members of the Council received a 
higher salary than any Deputy or Lieu- 
tenant Governor, and there was no pro- 
motion for members of the Council. 
They were men over whom the Go- 
vernor General had no control what- 
ever. Now-a-days the members of the 
Council received less salary, and there 
were high posts in the gift of the 
Governor General, which were more 
highly paid than a membership of the 
Council, and to which the members of 
Council looked for promotion. That 
had, to a considerable degree, under- 
mined the independence of the members 
of the Council. They had, besides, men 
sent out for special work, and those men, 
not having strong opinions beyond their 
own special Department, were generally 
controlled by the Governor General and 
went with him. The result was, the 
Governors General were usually enabled 
to carry out the principle of divide et 
impera. Very great questions had to be 
dealtwith. During thelast 20 yearsvery 
great changes had taken place in India. 
The Natives had been educated, and the 
consequence was that a Native Free 
Press had sprung up. The mode of 
dealing with Native Independent States 
was vacillating and uncertain, and 
there was a growing tendency upon the 
part of those States to set themselves in 
opposition to the Government, though 
at present this opposition had only shown 
itself mainly in newspaper articles. As 
to the Army, he did not see the means 
of effecting a reduction of the Army by 
which India could be saved from bank- 
ruptecy, as every important question in 
regard to its constitution had to be consi- 
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dered. As regarded the Civil Service, he 
must say he only gleaned knowledge of 
some defects of that Service after he 
had left it. He was inclined to think 
that there were some great evils in con- 
nection with it, especially in reference 
to the system by which men in that 
Service were so long kept in one par- 
ticular groove, so that they were pre- 
vented from acquiring general knowledge 
of men and things. He thought a great 
deal ought to be done for India in the 
matter of agriculture which they did not 
require the Government to do in this 
country. In the great and growing 
interests of India it was necessary that 
the strongest tribunal that it was possible 
to obtain should look into these matters 
and try to ascertain, not only whether 
the machinery of government was now 
sufficient, but whether, in the great 
changes taking place, there was a Go- 
vernment calculated to promote the per- 
manent welfare of India in the future. 
Mr. O’DONNELL rose to express his 
intention to vote with the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Faweett). At the 
same time, he must say he was strongly 
convinced that all the propositions for 
getting more control over the expendi- 
ture of the Indian Revenues were per- 
fectly illusory. He was only too much 
afraid that nothing short of a great 
catastrophe in India would recall this 
House to asense of its responsibilities. 
From year to year the control of the 
House of Commons over their great de- 
pendencies was becoming more and more 
nominal, and the House was becoming 
more and more a mere recording office. 
The Minister of a particular Depart- 
ment imposed his will on the House, 
and very often he was really less morally 
responsible for what went on in his 
Department than any other Member of 
the House. India was at that moment 
separated from this country by a wider 
gulf of misunderstanding and discon- 
tent than at any former period. Every 
class in India was discontented, and 
every class had reason to be discon- 
tented. There was plenty of good-will 
towards India in the Service and among 
the Government officials ; but, somehow, 
routine, red-tapeism, and all the obsta- 
cles which laid between the real conside- 
ration of India and the intelligence and 
good-will of the House, prevented any- 
thing like the application of a real 
remedy for the evils under which the 
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people of India laboured. It was all very 
well for ex-officials to speak dis- 
paragingly of Native criticism, the 
hostility of the Native Press, and the 
antagonism between the Native Govern- 
ments and the British Government. In 
his opinion, they ought to go beyond 
those expressions of Native discontent 
to the grievances which lay beneath. 
It had been mentioned on both sides of 
the House, and by the leading organs of 
both Parties, that they must reduce the 
armies of the Native Princes. These 
Princes were, no doubt, firmly convinced 
that their own stability was bound up 
with the stability of British Rule 
in India, and they and many other 
classes in Indian society were loyal to 
the British Government for the best 
of all reasons—namely, that that they 
feared a far worse state of things would 
follow if that Rule were removed. But 
every class was so badly off, Native in- 
dustry was so oppressed, every descrip- 
tion of Native capacity was so heavily 
handicapped, the cultivators were so 
ground down by taxation, which was 
stupid still more than unjust, the artizans 
were so worried by the licence tax, 
Zemindars were so offended by our viola- 
tions of the Perpetual Settlement, and 
neighbouring States were so alarmed by 
continual threats of interference, that 
amidst the uncertainty and growing dis- 
belief in the promises of the Govern- 
ment, which their stagey Imperialism had 
excited, the bonds of loyalty were grow- 
ing weaker and weaker, owing to the 
meddling and muddling, and blundering 
and blustering, and promising and 
never-performing policy of the Govern- 
ment. This House had no means of 
getting at Indian opinion except in a 
roundabout manner, and if they did not 
remedy that, they would reap the usual 
fruits of ignorance. He believed that 
the only control which could be exer- 
cised over the expenditure of the Re- 
venues of India would have to be exer- 
cised by the representatives of Native 
opinion themselves. This House must 
face the problem of giving representa- 
tion toIndia. He was not going to say 
what form that representation must have; 
but some bodies must be recognized 
which would give the House of Com- 
mons a mirror in which they might see 
the drift of genuine Native opinion. 
Every year that they neglected that they 
approached, if nota catastrophe, at least 
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aserious danger. And the catastrophe 
might arise at any moment. Take the 
question of the reduction of Native 
Armies. The Native Princes might 
refuse to reduce them, and they would 
at once be in the midst of a crisis. He 
did not attribute to Government an im- 
mediate intention of that kind; but this 
House had such a want of real control 
over Indian affairs, that they might find 
themselves embarked in a war with the 
Native States in India without so much 
as a week’s notice. They had a war in 
South Africa, and yet they received 
assurances up to the close of last Session 
of a most optimist character. It might 
be the same with regard toIndia. How 
not to doit, seemed to be the rule in re- 
gard to India, and it would continue to 
be so until Parliament determined to 
have a share in the control of the coun- 
try commensurate with its responsibility. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think before we actually 
divide, I ought to say one or two words 
upon the view which Her Majesty’s 
Government takes of the proposition of 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Fawcett). I think no question could be 
more serious or difficult than that of the 
relations which should exist between the 
Governments of the United Kingdom 
and of India. We have confided to us 
the administration of one of the largest 
and most heterogeneous Empires that 
the world has ever seen, and of all the 
Members of that Imperial family whose 
interest we have to consider, there is 
none more interesting, and none which 
presents problems of greater delicacy 
and difficulty, than the great Empire of 
India. I fully grant that the question 
is one deservingly claiming attention 
from time to time at the hands of the 
Government and of Parliament, and also 
that great advantages arose under the 
old system from the Inquiries which used 
to take place before the Committees of 
the House before the Charters of the 
East India Company were renewed. 
Those epee Inquiries gave fair and 
natural opportunity for investigating 
the whole conduct of the business of our 
Indian Empire, alike as to defects which 
existed, and remedies which might be 
applied. I have no doubt that the 
great Committees to which the hon. 
Member for Hackney referred deserved 
the encomia which he passed upon 
them ; but there is some little difference 
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between what I may call the natural 
opportunities which the expiry of the 
Charters of the East India Company 
afforded for inquiry, and that which the 
hon. Member now proposes to create. 
The Inquiries made in former days were 
called for by the circumstances of the 
case, and were entered upon by our 
forefathers without any special charges 
being made against the Administration 
of the day. They were not tinged with 
anything in the nature of political dif- 
ference or criticism, but were Inquiries 
which naturally took place when you 
were going to give a fresh lease of power 
to a Company who occupied a peculiar 
and a remarkable position. But we are 
now asked to institute an Inquiry with 
special reference to what the hon. Gen- 
tleman describes as a defect in the con- 
trol now exercised over the Government 
of India. Further, the Committee for 
which the hon. Gentleman asks is not to 
be appointed in order to institute a mere 
general Inquiry as to the condition of 
affairs, but is to start with the foregone 
conclusion that there is something wrong 
in the control we now exercise over the 
Government of India, coupled with the 
assumption that the finances of the Em- 
pire are in a state of great embarrass- 
ment, if not of alarming danger. The 
hon. Member for Orkney (Mr. Laing) 
has addressed a very interesting speech 
to the House; but his argument was 
simply directed to show that the finances 
of India are in such a state that, un- 
less something be done promptly, the 
Government would speedily find them- 
selves confronted with a danger such as 
we have never seen in that part of the 
world. If that is the sort of reason for 
appointing this Committee, we must ask 
the nature of the dangers with which we 
are likely to be confronted, before we 
can form any opinion as to the remedy 
which the Committee may be expected 
to afford. The hon. Member for Orkney 
said he considered the real advantage 
of the Committee would arise from the 
fact that it would educate Her Majesty’s 
Ministers; but if that is so, its office 
must be not so much to consider the 
possibility of providing a better control 
of Indian finance, as to inquire into the 
way in which this and former Govern- 
ments have managed the affairs of the 
Empire since the passing of the Act of 
1858. That isa large question, and one 
which might be discussed with advan- 
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tage; but I doubt very much whether a 
Committee of this House, appointed as 
is now proposed, would be the best 
means of carrying on such an Inquiry. 
We have been told that in considering 
the financial position of India, we ought 
to inquire as to larger questions of policy 
as well as of detail, and to ask how far 
the policy which has been pursued has 
tended to bring about the state of things 
complained of. The hon. Member for 
Orkney, having proved to his own satis- 
faction that the Revenue of India was 
absolutely inelastic, proceeded to con- 
sider the manner in which the expendi- 
ture could be reduced, and from the pre- 
misses he laid down, deduced the con- 
clusion that the whole matter turned 
upon a reduction of the Army, which 
could alone bring about an equilibrium. 
But, if that course were adopted, it would 
give rise to great questions of policy 
with regard to our Frontier neighbours 
and the Native States within our own 
Dominions, and would, in fact, raise 
many points with which I think no Com- 
mittee of this House would be compe- 
tent to deal—certainly, not a Committee 
appointed upon the basis suggested by 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Hackney. I wish to lay down what I 
consider to be a cardinal principle in 
all our dealings with India. I think the 
cardinal principle on which we ought to 
go is this—that we ought to con- 
centrate authority where we intend 
to fix responsibility. If you impose 
on a particular body in the State 
responsibility for the administration of 
your affairs, you must give full power 
to that body. And from that I think 
we come to a distinction between two 
classes of Indian affairs. We sin, I 
think, very often in both directions 
when we come to matters of expenditure 
which are not properly left to the ad- 
ministration of the local authority — 
for these are responsible, not the Go- 
vernment in India, but the Government 
of the Secretary of State also. I treat 
the whole of the Indian Administration 
for that purpose as one. But when you 
deal with matters which properly belong 
to the local or Indian authority, then you 
ought to be careful how Parliament in- 
terferes with the authority you have set 
up. On the other hand, when you deal 
with matters which properly belong to 
the Imperial authority, then you must 
take care that you do not allow your 
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local authority to interfere with you, or 
to impede the authority you mean to 
hold responsible. As an illustration, I 
might mention the case of salaries or 
retiring allowances to Civil servants—in 
matters of that sort, we all agreein theory 
that these are matters which ought not 
to be dealt with by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, but by some Indian authority. 
What do we do now? In point of fact, 
we constantly say that Indian matters 
are not of general interest, and do not 
attract much attention in this House. 
Very often I admit they do not; but 
very frequently, when a grievance arises 
which interests a certain number of hon. 
Members, then we find a comparatively 
large number coming down to the 
House ; they fight the cause intrusted 
to them—they make out the cause in- 
trusted to them—in the name, perhaps, 
of some individual who thinks he has 
not been properly treated by the Indian 
Government. Well, an official replies 
for the Indian Office, and he is aided 
very likely by some ex-official Members, 
but they receive, comparatively, little 
support ; and very often Resolutions and 
Votes are passed in this House which 
have a tendency to impose burdens upon 
India in matters to which we have 
little or nothing to say. These may be 
small matters, but they sometimes extend 
to even larger matters. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Orkney (Mr. Laing), and others, 
have referred to questions connected with 
the Army in India; and he has said, 
with truth, that arrangements made some 
years ago with India in respect of the 
amalgamation of the Army and the for- 
mation of Staff corps led to considerable 
expense. Well, Sir, that was because 
from time to time different pleas were 
brought forward in Parliament on be- 
half of the officers of the Army, and one 
concession after another was wrung from 
India by the action of Parliament. 
And, therefore, if you are going to con- 
sider this whole question with a view to 
establish a system of administration, 
such as will give fair play to India and 
prevent too much pressure being put 
upon her resources, you will have to see 
how you can control the action of Parlia- 
ment in matters in which Parliament 
ought not to interfere. There is a very 
great distinction indeed between the 
position of the Government intrusted 
with Indian affairs and the old East 
India Company. It has been said, and 
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with truth, that under the old system 
you had a really independent body. 
Whatever may have been the faults and 
defects of the East India Company, it 
had at least this recommendation—that 
it was an independent authority. Well, 
you got rid of that body, and why? 
Because it stood in the way of Imperial 
action in matters which properly be- 
longed to Imperial policy and govern- 
ment. But, in so doing, you got rid of a 
body which had, as to a class of expendi- 
ture, advantages which no Council can 
have, because no Council you can ever 
set up can have the kind of independence 
the East India Company had. You may 
put upon your Council gentlemen of 
great ability, large experience, high 
character ; but it is impossible that any 
Council you can establish can have any 
real independence of action in these 
matters, unless you are prepared to up- 
hold their independence and to resist 
any attempts to encroach uponit. I 
know myself from experience how diffi- 
cult it is to fight the battle of India 
and the Indian Council, when we have 
to meet a body of Gentlemen here who 
are supported by English opinion, and 
who claim some kind of what they call 
justice and consideration for some in- 
terest which they say was set aside 
by the Indian Council, whilst we claim 
that the Indian Government or Council 
ought in respect of such matters to be 
supported because they are responsible 
for that class of expenditure. But with 
respect to great Imperial questions— 
questions as to the policy of the Im- 
perial Government—we are and must 
be responsible. In matters for which 
the Indian Government are not respon- 
sible the Imperial Government are; and 
where you are to exact responsibility you 
must concentrate power. Now, Sir, we 
have heard something as to the con- 
struction of certain sentences in the Act 
of 1858. Iam not prepared to say that 
there is not some inconsistency on the 
face of one or two of those clauses ; but 
I think it is quite clear what the real 
and overriding intention of Parliament 
was, and it was this—That there should 
be a proper division of authority ; that 
in all matters connected with the ex- 
penditure of the Revenues of India 
power should be given to the Coun- 
cil to put a check upon the Secre- 
tary of State, and that he and they 
should be responsible for the Revenues 
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of India, except in certain cases which 
were excepted. But with respect to the 
general power, I believe it is fairly ex- 
ercised in the way that Parliament in- 
tended it should be. The hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) says that is 
not so, because he picks some six or 
seven instances, in which he says there 
was no protest against the action of the 
Secretary of State on the part of the 
Council. But the truth is, that that is 
an argument which does not at all com- 
mend itself to one. It seems to go the 
other way. The truth is, that in these 
cases—and I am acquainted with one or 
two of them—there was no protest, be- 
cause the Council agreed with the Secre- 
tary of State. They were prepared to 
take upon themselves the responsibility 
of the application of the Revenues of 
India in the way in which they were 
applied. That may show that the 
Council is an inefficient body; but it 
does not show that they have not pro- 
perly acted upon the powers confided to 
them in 1858. It is a mistake to think 
that the Council is always guided and 
overruled by the Secretary of State in 
matters of expenditure ; or that, because 
so large a number of cases are passed 
through, there was no freedom of action 
on the part of the Council. I know a 
great number of cases which occurred 
when I was Secretary of State in which 
the Council prevailed over me in matters 
of expenditure properly belonging to 
them, and as to which the responsibility 
properly rested upon them; and I know, 
too, that it is continually the case that 
the Secretary of State takes the opinion 
of the majority of the Council, and that 
that opinion is freely acted upon. But, 
on the other hand, I think the view of 
those who framed the Act of 1858, with 
regard to the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment of the day in great questions 
of policy, has been properly acted upon, 
and is now being properly acted upon. 
No man can serve two masters, and 
there cannot be two authorities respon- 
sible for the conduct of a policy affecting 
the interests of the Empire. It may be 
quite right that the Government here 
should decline responsibility for irriga- 
tion works, or other local matters in 
India; but in questions of war or peace, 
great turning questions in politics, re- 
sponsibility must not be thrown upon 
the members of the Indian Council. If 
the views of this country, as expressed 
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by the Government, were to be thwarted 
by a body like the Indian Council, how- 
ever admirable or excellent its members 
might be in their own line, it would be 
a state of things which could not last. 
I say it is entirely consistent with the 
Act of 1858, that responsibility for the 
Imperial policy should rest with the Go- 
vernment of the day, and not upon the 
Council of India. Should a proper and 
legitimate opportunity arise for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the general administration of Indian 
affairs, I do not say it would not be well 
to embrace it; but I do say that an In- 
quiry, undertaken in the manner pro- 
posed, and upon the suggestions we 
have heard to-night, would rest upon a 
false basis, not justified by the state of 
the facts, and that it would be more 
likely to lead to political differences and 
Party wrangling, than to the advantage 
of India or of the Empire. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, whatever 
may be the course the House may take 
on this question, I should like to take 
the opportunity of expressing my obli- 
gation to the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett) for the speech he has 
made. Reference has already been made 
to an article contributed by him to one 
of those Reviews which interest us so 
much and give us so much instruction 
month by month—I mean The Nineteenth 
Century. I think it would be wise for 
every hon. Member of this House to read 
that article carefully, and, having read 
it, to ask himself whether this is not a 
great question—one of the greatest in 
fact that we have had before Parliament 
for many years in connection with the 
condition of India? I think that this is 
a question which we ought to discuss 
and determine without being biassed 
in the slightest degree by that Party 
feeling which so often disturbs and de- 
stroys our wisdom on both sides of the 
House. Many hon. Members perhaps did 
not hear the speeches of the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) and the hon. 
Member for Orkney (Mr. Laing). Those 
two speeches, carefully heard, reveal, I 
think, the true gravity of the case before 
us. The hon. Member for Hackney has, I 
think, investigated this question with 
more than a common desire to arrive at 
the truth. The hon. Member for Orkney 
has himself been in India in a very high 
official position in connection with this 
very question of finance which has been 
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so much discussed to-night. After hear- 
ing these speeches it is impossible to say 
that this is not a question pressing upon 
the House of Commons, and pressing 
specially on Her Majesty’s Government 
at the present moment. The Motion 
before the House includes much more 
than hon. Members would suppose from 
hearing the speech from the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. The Motion is 
this— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the operation of 
‘The Government of India Act, 1858,’ and the 
other Acts amending the same.” 


Now, the Act of 1858 was one which 
made a complete revolution in the Go- 
vernment of India. It destroyed the 
East India Company ; it established here 
a Secretary of State; it transferred the 
power of government directly to a high 
Officer of the Crown; and, in point of 
fact, it made a complete change in the 
whole administration of that vast Em- 
pire. Now, this Committee which is 
moved for, if it were appointed would 
no doubt go into the main question 
whether the transference of that power 
was a wise one, and whether the power 
so given to the Secretary of State had 
been wisely employed during the 20 
years which had elapsed since that pe- 
riod. I know nothing connected with 
the Government of India that it would 
not be possible and competent for this 
Committee to inquire into under the 
words of this Motion. I think even 
there is something more important for 
the future than the question of the tem- 
porary embarrassment of the finances— 
and I, for my part, am inclined to think 
that that embarrassment is more likely 
to be permanent; but that question at 
this moment is very much aggravated by 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
which has received the approbation of a 
very large majority of this House. In 
my opinion, whenever a real and tho- 
rough reform in Indian finance, adminis- 
tration, and government is undertaken 
and effected, it will have much more to 
do with the Government in India than 
with any portion of our arrangements 
for Indian government in this country. 
The question which the hon. Member 
for Hackney asks is not merely one to 
gratify curiosity, but is one which, if 
fairly answered, would beset the whole 
question of the Government of India. It 
would lay bare its virtues so far as they 
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go, and also lay bare its vices—for I think 
they are many—so far as they go. I 
would therefore ask the Government 
whether it is worth while for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to get up to- 
night and give us the sort of speech 
which he has made ? It differs from the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for India. He was, I may 
almost say, loud in contrast with the 
hon. Gentlemen who have spoken on 
this side of the House. Wemight have 
supposed thatthe old times had come back, 
when we had members of the East India 
Company speaking as if nothing could 
be more prosperous than the condition 
of India. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has confined his remarks almost 
entirely to the question of the relation- 
ship between the Secretary of State and 
the Council ; but when he approached 
the end of his speech he was obliged to 
admit that the time has nearly come 
when it would be very desirable to have 
such an Inquiry as the House instituted 
during the existence of the Company. 
In 18538 there was a Committee of this 
very kind. I was not on it, though I 
believe I took more interest in the ques- 
tion than any other hon. Member of the 
House at that time. The object of the 
Committee was to get an agreement that 
the Company should be continued, and 
I recollect that the then responsible au- 
thority in this House made a speech one 
night five hours long. He rose at 5 
o’clock and spoke until 10 o’clock, and 
during the whole five hours his language 
was one continued eulogy of the East 
India Company. I succeeded him, and 
I spoke till 12. Sir Charles Wood, the 
then President of the Board of Control, 
and myself, in fact, occupied the whole 
evening. I thought that I had answered 
his speech, but the House of Commons 
did not agree with me. And yet what 
happened? In five minutestimethe whole 
of the eulogy was blown to the winds. 
The President of the Board of Control, his 
Colleagues, and almost everybody else, 
admitted that the Kast India Company 
itself was an absurdity and an antiquated 
arrangement which could not be con- 
tinued any longer. The moment the 
Mutiny broke out the India Company 
was at once got rid of. Some hon. 
Members, who do not know so much of 
the subject as I have known, have been 
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suscitating. For my part, I do not be- 
lieve we shall ever again have anything 
like it. Although there is much to blame 
in the present system of government in 
India, that Government has done a great 
many things of great advantage to India 
which the India Company never attemp- 
ted; and which, if it had attempted, it 
would have failed in accomplishing. I 
recollect charging Mr. Mangles and Sir 
James Hogg, then in this House, with 
this fact, that in 14 years, according to 
their own Returns, the India Company 
had not expended so much on roads, 
bridges, and permanent works as the 
Corporation of the City of Manchester, 
with 350,000 or 400,000 of inhabitants, 
had expended in the same time for the 
advantage of their population. The 
East India Company fell as it deserved 
to fall, and I am sorry that its successor 
has not been more fortunate than it has 
been. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, during a 
great portion of his speech, argued as if 
there were really no case for Inquiry, 
and then towards the end he seemed to 
relent somewhat, and feel that he was 
not sure of his ground, and to give more 
hope that at some not remote period he 
would consent to some kind of Inquiry. 
I think that if there is to be an Inquiry, 
it cannot come a day too soon. Refer- 
ence has been made, in the course of the 
debate, to the prospect of a Dissolution. 
I presume that there will be a Dissolu- 
tion in the course of this year. That has 
been the usual Constitutional course 
ever since the Septennial Act was passed. 
[‘‘No,no!”’] Iseethere isan hon. Gentle- 
man on the other side who is very much 
afraid of a Dissolution. We are not 
afraid of a Dissolution on this side, and 
I have no doubt that many hon. Gen- 
tleemen on the other side are not afraid. 
If there is to be an Inquiry, the sooner 
we have it the better, because these mis- 
fortunes that we see before us, not loom- 
ing in the distance, but close upon us, 
are growing greater almost every day, 
and Parliament cannot one day too soon 
apply its mind and its utmost attention 
to the great and grave difficulties which 
are before us. Recollect what you have 
done in India. According to the state- 
ment of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Hackney (Mr.Faweett), you extract from 
the people of India everything that can 
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tax of the smallest amount; you have 
put on a licence tax, which is in point 
of fact an income tax, upon a man 
having no more income than 4s. a-week ; 
your salt tax is, I suppose, 2,000 per 
cent upon the ordinary common cost of 
salt, and having done all this, you have 
borrowed so much that you cannot bor- 
row any more. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has offered to lend, or rather 
he has suggested that he will lend—and 
I suppose he is meditating it as he 
meditated the Rhodope Grant—to the 
Indian Government £2,000,000, for 
which the Indian Government is to pay 
no interest. That is exactly the terms 
upon which the people of this country 
lent to the Turkish Government. These 
terms were not in the agreement, but 
that has been the result. The money 
has been lent, and no interest paid. We 
call the Turkish Government bankrupt ; 
but we say that the Indian Government 
is only in a position of momentary and 
temporary embarrassment. I ask you 
to turn back to the speech which Sir 
Robert Peel made in 1842. I have not 
referred to it for many years, but I re- 
collect that he pointed out to the House 
what might happen if the time should 
arise when there would be great con- 
fusion and embarrassment in the finances 
of India, and to what an enormous and 
perilous extent a disturbance in the fi- 
nances of India might affect the finances 
of this country. We have approached 
the time that Sir Robert Peel referred 
to, and I recollect that people thought 
when he spoke he was going too far 
away to find an argument in favour of 
the great change which he was anxious 
to make for the purpose of restoring the 
financial equilibrium of the country. 
We have come now tothat point and, 
I say, that, listening to this debate, in 
which I had not the least intention of 
taking any part, Ihave been impressed 
with the seriousness of the position in 
which we are placed, and I am as- 
tounded that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who does know his multiplica- 
tion table—I think I have known Mi- 
nisters who did not—who was brought 
up at the feet of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Greenwich, and who, if 
he were not on that Bench, would in 
many financial questions agree with him 
— I am astounded, I say, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should have 
given his consent to the recent policy of 
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the Government in India, which must 
aggravate to an extent which we cannot 
measure, the great malady which affects 
that country at this moment. There is 
no doubt whatever that the policy which 
the Government have adopted within 
the last six months—a policy in which 
they have given up and repudiated the 
wisdom of our wisest Indian ‘adminis- 
trators—must aggravate to an enormous 
extent the disasters which have over- 
taken Indian finance and the difficulties 
with which this House is now called 
upon to grapple. I think the Govern- 
ment ought to have received the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney with sympathy and with an offer of 
assistance. They might have objected 
to his words and suggested something 
better ; but, now that the question has 
been brought before the House and 
seriously discussed, I think they ought 
to have consented to a Committee which 
should have given athorough investiga- 
tion into all the troubles which now be- 
set the question of Indian finance. I do 
not ask for a Committee entirely on the 
ground of finance. My opinion is, as I 
have already said, that nothing which 
you can do here can materially affect the 
question of finance. That question is one 
which arises in India, and must be deter- 
mined in India. I have come to the 
conclusion I stated here in 1858, that it 
was absolutely impossible—and years 
are proving it to be impossible—that 
India could be managed by a half-a- 
dozen members of the Indian Council, 
who are appointed only for five years, 
and who are, on the average, not more 
than two years and a-half in office, with 
a Governor General at their head who is 
not more than five years in office, and is 
for the first year or two, in a manner, 
learning the business of his great office. 
You have a Governor General who had 
never been in India before his appoint- 
ment, who had never been in this 
House, who had never been connected 
directly or indirectly with the politics 
of England. You have half-a-dozen 
such gentlemen as I have described, 
presided over by such a Governor 
General, undertaking to manage the 
whole affairs of 200,000,000 of persons, 
of 20 different nations, speaking 20 dif- 
ferent languages ; and to say that such 
a thing can be done by half-a-dozen gen- 
tlemen sitting in Calcutta, with such a 
Governor Generalat their head, is tomake 
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one of the most astounding assertions 
that could possibly be put into language. 
There never can "be a Government which 
can be just to the character of England, 
and which can be just to that enormous 
population, until you have India sepa- 
rated into more completely independent 
Governments, so that the Governor of 
every Province and the members of his 
Council shall be nearer to those whom 
they govern, shall be more intimately 
acquainted with all their circumstances 
and requirements, shall not be required 
to carry on great policies on the Fron- 
tiers and aggressive wars, but shall be 
required to make annually his direct 
account to the Secretary of State here, 
by whom all these things will be judged. 
Before I conclude with regard to that 
Council, I should like to state what, per- 
haps, many hon. Members do not know, 
that when the India Bill was before the 
House, Lord Palmerston, I believe, agreed 
with me that it would be well to have no 
Council at all. The Council was partly 
established to make it easy to transfer 
the Indian Government from one body 
to another, and a great many of the old 
East Indian body were put upon it. 
Lord Palmerston was very much against 
having a Council so numerous, and one 
evening he came to me in the House 
and asked if I would support a proposi- 
tion to have it reduced. He thought a 
Council of seven would be abundant for 
all purposes. I rather smiled—for I did 
not agree with Lord Palmerston in many 
things—and I told him that there was 
not the slightest chance of getting the 
House to agree to his proposal, consider- 
ing the position the Government were in 
with their Friends and the Company. 
The proposal was submitted to the 
House, but it did not pass. Lord Pal- 
merston did not think that there should 
be a Council at all; but that if there 
was to be one, it should be a small body 
that would be confidentially consulted 
by the Indian Secretary. He had no 
idea that the Council should have the 
sort of power over the Indian Secretary 
that the directors of the East India 
Company had. That is my opinion still; 
and though in that I differ from many 
hon. Members of the House, and, per- 
haps, from my hon. Friend the Member 
for Hackney, I still feel bound to sup- 
port this proposition, because, according 
to the words of the Reference, the Com- 
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mittee would be able to examine the 
whole question of the government of 
India. There is no single thing which 
any man could bring before that Com- 
mittee in regard to the government of 
India which it would not be entitled to 
inquire into. I am sorry that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has not come 
out with a little more courage. He gave 
us to hope that there would be some 
sort of Inquiry at some time. If he 
thinks there is not enough of pressure 
now, before next year’s Budget there 
will be a good deal more; but I would 
recommend him—and I am giving him 
disinterested advice—to agree to the ap- 
pointment of this Committee. If he does 
not like the words of the Motion, let 
him take an early opportunity of sub- 
mitting to the House a proposition for 
the appointment of a Committee, with a 
Reference such as he approves. What- 
ever the House does, let it not allow 
this great question to escape, as if there 
had been no discussion to-night. There 
has not been in our time a question of 
graver moment, or one more entitled to 
the most earnest consideration and de- 
liberation of the House. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 139; Noes 
100: Majority 39.—(Div. List, No. 30.) 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [27th February] reported. 


OUR POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, that as the 
Supply was in reference to South African 
proceedings, he felt bound to say a few 
words. He fully recognized the neces- 
sity of placing their position in South 
Africa beyond danger, and he fully sym- 
pathized with the friends of those who 
had lost their lives lately; but he thought 
he was called on to protest at every stage 
against the policy of the Government in 
South Africa. Considering the general 
feeling of hon. Members of the House, 
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that there had been no hindrance to the 
Government in the strengthening and 
restoration of their position, he thought 
the Government were bound to give the 
House some satisfaction that the future 
policy to be pursued would cease to be a 
policy of selfish aggrandizement — a 
policy of inhuman butchery of the Native 
population. In the latest news from 
South Africa they had been given the 
glad assurance that the colours of the 
24th Regiment had been rescued; but 
there was another item of information 
which ought to bring the blush of shame 
to the cheek of any man with a spark of 
humanity in his breast. They read of 
the destruction of a Native kraal and the 
burning down of 250 Native huts. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Colonies, if he intended 
to propose that some decoration ought 
to be established to reward that branch 
of South African Service which consisted 
in the burning down of Native huts? 
No matter what might be said of the 
stolidity and intellectual darkness of a 
savage race, he could not but believe 
that the memory of those excesses would 
for many a year tend to keep alive the 
flame of dissatisfaction among the Native 
population of South Africa, and he con- 
sidered the Government ought to give 
some assurance against their repetition. 
It was, perhaps, the brightest, proudest, 
most glorious page in the history of this 
country which recorded how, urged on 
by the heroic virtues of a Wilberforce, the 
chains were struck off the limbs of black 
men transported from their Native land. 
Were they now going to enter on a 
policy the reverse of that of Wilber- 
force, and to follow the black man to 
his native home, to steal the land from 
under his feet and reduce him to a state 
of permanent Helotry, even in those 
forests in which he might be supposed 
to remain safe from us. [Zaughter.] It 
was easy to laugh at that. Hon. Mem- 
bers could sneer and laugh at protests 
from that side of the House; but the in- 
human policy in South Africa would un- 
questionably have its consequences, just 
as the policy of Spain in South Ame- 
rica had consequences which, in their 
day of exultation, the great conquerors 
of South America never dreamed that 
their haughty country would come to 
see. 


Resolutions agreed to. 
Mr. 0 Donne 
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VALUATION OF PROPERTY BILL. 
(Xr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Salt.) 


[BILL 71.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he thought he would best consult the 
wishes of the House by not repeating his 
arguments of last year in favour of the 
measure. It was substantially the same 
measure which had been read a second 
time last year, and some of the most im- 
portant portions of which, up to the 17th 
or 18th clauses, had gone through Com- 
mittee. The Government had, within 
the last few years, given more in aid of 
local expenditure; a local Budget was 
now brought before the House annually; 
increasing interest was being taken in 
local taxation and expenditure; and 
for those, as well as for many other 
reasons, it was extremely desirable that 
an uniform system of valuation should 
be established not only in every Union, 
but also throughout every county— 
especially seeing that in the course of a 
short time the county rate would have to 
contribute towards certain local charges. 
The Bill had year after year been criti- 
cized by some of the most experienced 
assessment committees in the Kingdom, 
who had given him the benefit of their 
advice and assistance, and by the greater 
number of whom it was not only under- 
stood and appreciated, but earnestly de- 
sired that it should become law. Since 
the measure had been under the notice 
of Parliament, indeed, the rules which 
it laid down for the guidance of future 
committees had been more and more 
acted upon under the law as it stood. 
The Bill though, to some extent one of 
consolidation, contained a great deal of 
new matter, and, it having now passed 
through a fresh edition, he felt conti- 
dence in recommending it to the House. 
With respect to the alterations in the 
Bill, he might state that, in accordance 
with what had been decided in Com- 
mittee last year, he had eliminated the 
appeal to Petty Sessions. In future the 
appeals would lie to the Quarter Ses- 
sions, while a new tribunal would se- 
cure the interests of the county rate. 
The appeal to Quarter Sessions had 
also been disembarrassed from ob- 
jections which formerly applied to it. 
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The gross rental column in the valuation 
list would be deemed to be the value. As 
to the functions of the surveyors of taxes, 
he had adopted a suggestion made by the 
representatives of an influential Poor 
Law Conference, which coincided with 
the language of the 38th clause. No 
one could now scruple to accept the 
language of that clause. The general 
effect of the alterations would be that 
actual rent would more and more deter- 
mine the value of property, both for Im- 
perial and local purposes. They were 
now looking to some measure of value 
for the whole Kingdom, and nothing so 
well as rent could be adopted as a 
measure of value. He could, therefore, 
assure the hon. Member for Falkirk 
Burgh (Mr. Ramsay), who took so much 
interest in the Valuation Law in Scotland, 
and wished to refer this Bill to a Select 
Committee, that, so far as his object was 
to make rent a criterion of value, he 
entirely agreed with him. He would, 
however, point out to the hon. Member, 
that the value of the hereditaments of 
this country was not always a matter of 
rent as between landlord and tenant, for 
a vast amount of house property was not 
held on rack rent at all, and in other 
cases houses were occupied by their 
owners. And there was, therefore, some 
difficulty in applying the principle. With 
regard to the Amendment of which his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Hubbard) had 
given Notice, he thought it was ex- 
tremely hard that a proposal which had 
exclusive reference to the incidence of 
the property tax should be brought for- 
ward, he would not say as an obstruc- 
tion, but as a dilatory plea to the pro- 
gress of this Bill. His right hon. Friend 
desired that the property tax should be 
assessed on the rateable value. But 
until this Bill had been in operation for 
a considerable period, it was impossibls 
that there could be a rateable value 
column which could be relied upon for 
the assessment of the property tax, or, 
indeed, any other Imperial tax. The 
Amendment would, therefore, defer the 
Bill for a long time, and he put it to 
his right hon. Friend whether he would 
not do better for his own object to 
depend on the Bill which he had already 
introduced on his own responsibility, 
with the view of re-adjusting the inci- 
dence of the property tax as to Schedules 
A and B, and rather to make common 
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cause with him in passing the present 
Bill as an essential preliminary to the 
carrying out of his own proposal ? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Sclater- Booth.) 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD assured his 
right hon. Friend that it was with no 
pleasure to himself that he rose to offer 
what might seem to be obstruction to 
this Bill. It was a Bill for which he 
had been labouring since 1867, and he 
hailed the Bill with great satisfaction, 
with one very grave exception. His 
right hon. Friend might lead them to 
suppose that the subject of his Amend- 
ment had no necessary connection with 
the Bill; but his Amendment was— 

“That no Valuation Bill, providing in a 
Valuation List a common authority for the 
assessment of rates and taxes, can be satisfactory 
unless it provides a common measure of value 
for such assessment by levying Imperial taxes 
as well as local rates upon the rateable value.” 


The Bill touched Imperial taxes. The 
31st clause made the valuation list the 
authority for all local rates, income tax, 
and house tax. But it did more; it de- 
creed that, while rates were to be levied 
on the rateable value, taxes were to be 
levied on the gross value. Had his right 
hon. Friend left out the last part of 
that clause, he would have a right to 
complain of his Amendment. That 
clause maintained the present vicious 
system, and it legalized in an unprece- 
dented manner injustice and extortion 
in the name of the Queen. In the Bill 
now before the House there was a 
Schedule which provided a certain scale 
of deductions from the gross value of 
property through which the rateable 
value was to be ascertained; but while 
local rates and payments were to be 
levied upon the rateable value, the 
Queen’s taxes were to be collected upon 
the gross value, which was from 10 to 33 
percent more. The real property of this 
country was greatly encumbered. It had 
been computed that landed property was 
in the aggregate mortgaged to the ex- 
tent of one-half; but, while some pro- 
perties were free, others were heavily 
mortgaged, and thus it occurred that a 
property of £2,000 nominal, but of 
£1,800 effective rental, was assessed to 
income tax on £2,000, and being liable 
to a mortgagee for £1,600 interest, left 
but £200 to the owner. Yet he was 
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charged income tax on £2,000, and re- 
couping himself to the extent of £1,600, 
was practically paying on his residue 
twice as heavily as the capitalist mort- 
gagee. While commending a remedy 
for this grievance to the attention of the 
House, he could not but remark that 
this unfair proposal in the 31st clause 
was thrust into the Bill by the Inland 
Revenue Department. The President 
of the Local Government Board was the 
victim of that Department. He did not 
want to take away from the receipts of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; he 
wished to see the tax levied equitably. 
He charged Somerset House with being 
over-zealous in an ungodly attempt to 
lay burdens on the backs of landowners 
and house owners. When this House 
passed the Inhabited House Duty, it 
gave to the Revenue officers the privi- 
lege of assessing an annual value, and 
when they voted an income tax it was 
to be assessed on the profits of lands and 
houses. He wanted to know whether a 
man with £2,000 a-year in house pro- 
perty, who only got £1,500 a-year from 
it, should be dealt with as if he had 
£2,000 a-year profits? If he did not 
get the £2,000, they had no right to tax 
him on that amount. In 1860 the popu- 
lation was 19,900,000; now it was 
24,800,000—an increase of 25 per cent. 
The house duty in 1860 was £23,000,000 
odd; it was now £47,000,000 odd. 
The houses chargeable with income tax 
in 1860 amounted to £48,780,000, and 
in 1878 to £90,451,000in value. What 
did that mean? Itdid not mean that 
houses had increased in that proportion 
or numbers, for that increase could not 
exceed the growth of the population ; 
but it meant that the assessable value 
had been forced up 75 per cent in 18 
years by the combined efforts of assess- 
ment committees and tax surveyors. 
He would close his appeal to the House 
by a warning. Many years since this 
country, in the Great War, had to 
struggle for existence, and in order to 
pay our way we issued paper money so 
lavishly that it greatly depreciated in 
value, and the issues of the Bank of 
England fell to a discount of 25 per 
cent. Attempts were made by Lord 
King and others to protect themselves 
against this depreciation in the currency, 
but the attempts were disapproved by 
the Government; and Mr. Vansittart 
introduced a Bill into the House of Com- 


Mr. J. G. Hubbard 
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mons, which was passed into law, enact- 
ing that the bank note was equal in 
value to the coin it represented, and 
that any persons giving or taking it at 
any but its nominal value should be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. This clause, 
despite the earnestness of Horner and 
the eloquence of Canning, became law, 
under the influence of the Government 
and its followers. The proposal in the 
Valuation Bill was not less mischievous 
and absurd, and he asked the House 
whether they would tolerate such another 
anomaly in legislation? The proposal 
in the 31st clause was as absurd and in- 
tolerable as that of Mr. Vansittart, and it 
was infinitely more injurious? It would 
inflict on the people a grievance which 
stirred them up against the Government 
they ought to respect and the laws they 
ought to obey, and made taxpaying a 
nuisance, instead of what it ought to be 
—a pleasure. He begged to move the 
Amendment which stood in his name. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA, in secon- 
ing the Amendment, said, he opposed the 
Bill for the reasons so clearly stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hub- 
bard) who had proposed the Amend- 
ment, and also on the ground that if 
such a measure were applied to Ireland, 
it would work still greater injustice, and 
therefore, lest he might be accused here- 
after when a Bill was introduced for 
Ireland, that he had allowed the prin- 
ciple to pass unchallenged on the pre- 
sent occasion. He considered the prin- 
ciple of charging income and rates on 
the scale adopted hitherto and continued 
by this Bill unjust; and, therefore, he 
felt called upon to oppose its application 
to England. 


Property Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘no Valuation Bill, providing in a Valuation 
List a common authority for the assessment of 
rates and taxes, can be satisfactory unless it 
provide a common measure of value for such 
assessment by levying Imperial taxes as well as 
local rates upon the rateable value,’—(M*. 
Hubbard), 


—instead thereof, 
Question sae sp ‘That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. KNOWLES regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman had made no pro- 
vision in the Bill for a uniform method 
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of assessing mineral property. He 
was unable to understand why that 


description of property was excluded 
from the Bill, unless it was that the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
sympathized with land valuers and that 
class of persons. The present system 
was very unsatisfactory and unjust. He 
would vote against the second reading 
of the Bill, unless his right hon. Friend 
promised to introduce a clause dealing 
with the matter he had mentioned. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that the changes 
introduced in the Bill removed, to a 
considerable extent, the objections which 
had been taken to the Bill of last year. 
The subject to which the hon. Member 
for Wigan (Mr. Knowles) had referred 
might be considered in Committee, and 
he would second his hon. Friend in the 
matter. He objected to the Amend- 
ment, because it raised the question of 
the incidence of the Income and Pro- 
perty Tax by a side wind. He hoped 
the House would be disposed some day 
to deal with that subject in a serious 
spirit ; but he was not prepared to raise 
that question at the present moment. He 
would vote for the second reading of the 
Bill, trusting that certain changes might 
bemade in its clauses in Committee. 

Mr. STORER pointed out that there 
was an unjust incident of taxation as 
between the urban and the rural oc- 
cupier which ought to be remedied. As 
an illustration of the grievance, he might 
mention that a farmer in the neighbour- 
hood of a town with which he was ac- 
quainted occupied a farm at a rent of 
£400 a-year, and derived an income 
from it of £200 per annum, yet he con- 
tributed exactly the same sum to the 
local rates as certain large works in the 
town, which were let at £400 a-year 
but returned many thousands annually. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the only 
fault he had to find with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) was for 
introducing his Motion on the second 
reading of this Bill. The subject was 
a remanet of the late Government’s 
questions, and had been introduced in 
successive Sessions, and always been 
postponed. It was essentially a Bill of 
clauses, and he thought the House 
would be of opinion that it was not de- 
sirable to spend any great length of 
time in discussing it at that stage. The 


hon. Member for South Nottinghamshire 
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(Mr. Storer), who had just sat down, 
seemed to him to be labouring under a 
delusion as to the objects of the Bill. 
The question of rating did not arise in 
the debate on a matter of valuation. The 
question for the House, at that moment, 
was solely the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he would forgive 
him (Mr. Stansfeld), he trusted, when he 
suggested thatthat Amendment wasreally 
irrelevant to the Question then before 
the House, because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had fallen into precisely the same 
error as the hon. Member who had pre- 
ceded him. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of London was 
of opinion that the taxes ought to be 
made upon the same value as the rates. 
Whether that value should be the gross 
value or the rateable value was another 
question. But the ‘Bill did not affect 
that question in the slightest degree. It 
was a Bill to fix upon an uniform system 
for assessing the gross and rateable 
value of property, and it left the ques- 
tion raised by the right hon. Gentleman 
entirely intact as to whether income tax 
should be levied upon rateable value or 
upon the gross, as was the case at the pre- 
sent moment. According to the present 
law, the income tax was levied upon the 
gross value of property. He did not deny 
that that mode frequently pressed un- 
duly, but he did deny that that was the 
proper occasion to discuss the justice of 
that principle. The right hon. Gentle- 
man ought to regard this stage of the 
Bill as a preliminary to the occasion 
when he would have every opportunity 
of bringing forward his views. This 
Bill would ascertain the gross value and 
the rateable value of property, and the 
right hon. Gentleman could not object 
to the proposal of the Government that 
those gross and rateable values should 
be arrived at in some uniform manner. 
It appeared to him that the sole objec- 
tion to the second reading of the Bill 
was a matter which did not properly 
arise in the debate on that question, 
and, therefore, he hoped. the House 
would accord the Bill a second reading. 
Mr. PELL said, he could not support 
the Amendment—one reason being that 
he thought the Bill had been sufficiently 
discussed. He entirely agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Stansfeld) that they would do better to 
defer further discussion until the proper 
time—namely, when the Bill went into 
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Committee. He must say also that he 
regarded the Amendment with some 
suspicion ; for, in his own mind, he did 
not see that it was one which would re- 
commend itself to the owners of real 
property. The effect of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment would be to 
entirely disorganize and unsettle the 
existing arrangements for the assess- 
ment of real property. There was one 
point upon which he felt some regret, be- 
cause the subject was rather a “ hobby ” 
of his. He was sorry to see that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) had not done anything for the 
better assessment of railways. There 
was a clause in the Bill, truly, which 
authorized the calling in of a profes- 
sional man in those cases; but it was 
very obvious that railway property had 
now become so enormous and important 
that it could hardly be assessed in the 
same way as ordinary property. He 
could not help thinking, therefore, that 
opportunities should be given to call in 
a professional valuer who would make a 
professional survey of all railway pro- 
perty in his county, and thus afford sub- 
stantial data on that subject, which, 
under present conditions, must be only 
a matter of conjecture. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
thought that they must congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board for 
having introduced this measure, framed 
as it was very much in accordance with 
the principles laid down last year in 
Committee. He sympathized with the 
right hon. Member for the City of Lon- 
don (Mr. J. G. Hubbard), and he thought 
the House generally sympathized with 
him in the Motion he had made; but he 
could not agree with his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell), who suggested that there 
was no necessity for bringing forward 
this question. The hon. Member knew 
perfectly well — probably no other 
hon. Member in the House knew 
so well— the difference between the 
assessment for the income tax, the 
county rate, and that for the poor 
rate. They were three distinct and 
different modes of assessment. There- 
fore, when the President of the Local 
Government Board brought in his Bill, 
which was to assimilate and place exactly 
on the same footing these different as- 
sessments, naturally his right hon. 


Mr. Pell 
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Friend the Member for the City of Lon- 
don thought that was a fair opportunity 
for discussing that grievance of which 
he thought he had a right to complain. 
Though his right hon. Friend had a 
perfect right to bring forward this ques- 
tion, yet the second reading of this Bill 
was not the proper time to do so. [ ‘‘ No, 
no!”’] He saw his right hon. Friend 
did not agree to that; but this question 
was essentially one for the Committee. 
He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) was not 
going to argue that question; but he 
thought the suggestion thrown out by 
the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire did deserve some consideration 
— namely, that whereas the income 
tax was levied upon the gross value, 
ought not the whole of the taxes to 
be levied upon the gross also? He 
believed it was so in Scotland, except 
as regarded the poor rate. But one 
thing he thought no one would deny— 
all these taxes ought for the future to be 
placed on the same footing. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had made an import- 
antstatement on the question of rent. He 
believed that subject to be at the bot- 
tom of the Bill; for if rent was to be a 
criterion, they might depend upon get- 
ting very much nearer to the value of 
property than had ever been done be- 
fore. What was wanted wasto strengthen 
the hands of the county authorities so 
that the whole of these modes of assess- 
ment might be looked into, and thus 
enable them to place all the rates of the 
different Unions in the county on the 
same footing. What people objected 
to was the difference in the mode of 
assessment in the various Unions which 
now existed. He hoped his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board might have fair 
treatment in the consideration of the 
Bill. He certainly did not think these 
Bills—which were of very great interest 
to the counties and of very large im- 
portance—obtained a fair share of the 
time and attention of the House, and 
he also was of opinion that his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board did not obtain from 
the Government the opportunities ac- 
corded to other Departments, which the 
great and varied interest intrusted to 
his charge demanded. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he did not 
agree that the right hon. Gentleman 
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opposite (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) was wrong 
in bringing forward his Amendment at 
the present time. He (Mr. Hibbert) 
was of opinion that it would have been 
entirely out of place in Committee, 
though he sympathized with the views 
of his right hon. Friend. He was sure 
no tax could be levied more unfairly and 
unjustly than a house and land tax upon 
the gross value. The question was one 
of great difficulty, forif the Amendment 
were carried, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would be placed in a very awk- 
ward position in making an income tax 
upon England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
there being a different system of assess- 
ment in each Kingdom. Heshould like 
to see the whole matter as affecting the 
three Kingdoms considered by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with a view of 
placing the tax upon a much more fair 
and reasonable footing. The Amend- 
ment would only apply to England. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
J.G. Hubbard) would be satisfied with 
the discussion which had taken place, 
and not press the Amendment to a Divi- 
sion. There were some alterations which 
would make the Bill much more accept- 
able in Lancashire — namely, greater 
assessment boards were proposed to be 
left out. In Lancashire, which was 
thickly populated, the difficulty was not 
so much felt, but there were counties in 
which there were five or six greater 
assessment boards with five or six dif- 
ferent authorities outside the county 
authorities, and it was impossible under 
those circumstances to have anything 
approaching uniformity. He had put 
down a Question the previous evening 
on the subject of the valuation of mines. 
Though he did not say it was a perfectly 
simple matter, he thought it would prove 
not so difficult as it was supposed to be. 
He trusted that when the Bill was in 
Committee his hon. Friend the Member 
for Wigan (Mr. Knowles) would intro- 
duce a plan on some definite ‘system for 
valuing mines. At present in some 
counties there were three or four sys- 
tems for valuing mines, which naturally 
gave rise to great difficulties in the 
assessment of that kind of property. 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
would not trespass long on the patience 
of the House, but he thought there were 
two or three questions to which he might 
refer. He did not at all deny that he 
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hon. Member who had last spoken, but 
they must bear in mind that this Bill 
was not a final measure, but only a pre- 
liminary to one dealing with County 
Boards. The hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell} raised a very 
serious question. If the hon. Gentle- 
man thought he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
could settle this question of the rating 
of railways by a clause in a Valua- 
tion Bill, then the hon. Gentleman was 
a much more sanguine man than he. If 
every hon. Member representing a par- 
ticular class of property were to bring 
forward a clause to provide for the spe- 
cial valuation of that property, he asked 
when was this Bill to pass? It would 
be extremely unfair towards the Bill. 
Let the Bill pass, however, and he 
should be most happy to produce a 
Rating Bill which would deal with all 
the questions not contained in this Bill. 
He trusted that after the debate on this 
question referring to England, the hon. 
Member (Mr. Ramsay) would not at- 
tempt to delay the progress of the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was not in- 
formed whether the right hon. Member 
the Mover of the first Amendment would 
proceed with it or not. With regard to 
the Bill, he thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had tried to bring it 
forward on a former occasion, when he 
was counted out. That, of course, was 
very unpleasant ; but now the right hon. 
Gentleman had placed hon. Members in 
that position that he was bound to get a 
hearing for the Motion. He could not 
imagine that any person could depend 
upon the principle that a ratepayer was 
bound to pay taxes on the actual value 
of that which he occupied or received 
rent for. As regarded rateable pro- 
perty, a fair and honest principle was 
that of a certain reduction from the 
gross value on account of the many dif- 
ferent deductions which had to come off 
in proportion to the amount for waste. 
The result was under the former system, 
that in the case of the income tax an 
unfortunate occupier really paid from 
20 to 50 per cent more than he actually 
put in his pocket. He could not believe 
that such a principle could be upheld, 
and he thought this was the opportunity 
for deciding the question as to whether 
the income tax should be paid on the 
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was. For that reason he thought the 
House would do well to support the 
Amendment. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he should be 
very sorry to do anything in the way of 
obstruction ; but he would state in a few 
words his objections to the Bill in its 
present.form. He found that in this Bill 
there was no alteration of the existing 
law, under which it was admitted on all 
hands that the diversity of the rating 
was very great indeed. He thought 
that any plan which would make the 
principle the same in England as in Scot- 
land would be an improvement. It was 
said that the circumstances were some- 
what different in England ; but he was 
not aware of any one principle of dif- 
ference between the relations of. pro- 
perty in England and those in Scotland. 
If a tenant took a farm, the rent payable 
was accepted asthe sole criterion of value, 
and he was glad to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman say that he was prepared to 
accept rent as the real criterion. If an 
owner be the occupier in Scotland, then 
the rent was taken to be the letting value 
toa tenant. The Valuation Act of 1854 
provided that occupiers and proprietors 
should be bound to give an account of 
the rent paid to the owner, and in that 
way each parish in Scotland was pro- 
vided with a uniform system of valua- 
tion; but the result of the present law 
in England was that in every parish 
there was a different mode of assess- 
ment. The result of the passing of 
the Valuation Act for Scotland was 
that whereas in the 12 years preceding 
the passing of that Act the valuation of 
the county in which he resided had only 
increased £11,000, in the first valuation 
under the Act the increase was £34,000 
in the one year. And it had continued 
to increase every year since, having ad- 
vanced from £291,236 in 1855-6 to 
£449,082 in the year 1878-9. He had 
statistics on the subject, which, if time 
permitted, he should have wished to 
have brought before the attention of the 
House; but, under the circumstances, 
he would briefly state that he did not 
believe the Bill as it then stood would 
secure that uniform valuation which it 
was expected to do. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


Mr. Liggar 


{COMMONS} . 
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ASSIZES BILL.—[Brxz 83.] 
(Sir Matthew Ridley, Mr. Assheton Cross.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Bill read the third time accordingly. 
Verbal Amendments made. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill do pass.” —( Sir Matthew 
Ridley.) 


Mr. COLE, in moving the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate, said, that he should 
like to know the nature of the Amend- 
ments to be proposed. He had a strong 
objection to the Bill as it stood, and he 
opposed it on several grounds. It was 
supposed to be a great advantage to pri- 
soners; but he certainly thought, in 
that respect, it was no advantage at all. 
Under the Bill, which grouped several 
counties, it was impossible for pri- 
soners to bring their witnesses to the 
place where they were to be tried. For 
instance, prisoners were brought from 
the Land’s End to be tried at Exeter, 
the result being that persons not having 
large means were completely debarred 
from bringing their witnesses up to 
the Assizes. That, he thought, was 
a very great hardship; and, instead 
of assisting prisoners, he thought it 
the reverse. If prisoners were obliged 
to bring up their witnesses from the 
extreme ends of the counties, then 
the expense of so doing ought to be 
paid by the Government. He should 
wish to move the insertion of a clause 
that it should be in the power and dis- 
cretion of the Judges to allow the ex- 
penses of those witnesses. That was not 
so in the Bill, expenses only being al- 
lowed in the case of witnesses bound 
over by the committing justices. Again, 
why were jurymen taken from one county 
to try all the prisoners for three counties ? 
It was very hard upon the sheriff of the 
county to have to provide for the trial 
of prisoners from three counties, instead 
of those from his own particular county, 
and it was also very hard upon the 
grand jurors of the county in which 
the Assizes was held. Then, again, 
another extraordinary provision was, 
that the sheriff of the county in which 
the trial was held had to attend the 
hanging of prisoners capitally convicted 
coming from the counties grouped with 
his own county. That was the effect of 
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the section, which was very plain. The 
section said— 
“ Notwithstanding anything in the Act of 
1877 where judgment of death has been passed 
on any convict at any assize, the judgment may 
be carried into effect in any prison in which the | 
convict was confined for safe custody prior to 
his removal for trial and that the sheriff of the 
county for which such assizes were held shall 
be charged with the execution of that judgment, 
and shall for that purpose have the same juris- 
diction and powers, and be subject to the same | 
duties in the prison in which the judgment is to | 
be carried into execution, although such prison 
is not situate within his county, as he has by 
law with respect to the common gaol of his 
county, or would have had if tho Prison Act, 
1865, and the Prison Act, 1877, had not passed.” 


Therefore, the result was perfectly clear 
that if a prisoner was sentenced to be 
executed he returned to the prison 
within which he was confined before he 
was tried, and the sheriff attending the 
Assize had to be present at the execu- 
tion. [Mr. Assueron Cross dissented. ] 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary shook his head ; but he (Mr. 
Cole) thought it was clear, on a pro- 
per construction of the section, that 
the sheriff of the county in which 
the Assizes were held for the three or 
four counties comprised within the group 
must attend the hanging of every pri- 
soner from any and all of those coun- 
ties. It was so, indeed; and he there- 
fore submitted that that section required 
very careful consideration and amend- 
ment. He undertook to say that no 
lawyer could read that 3rd section with- 
out coming to his conclusion. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY seconded the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Cole.) 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, the 
subject was of very great importance, 
and one which ought to be fully dis- 
cussed by the House. He thought, how- 
ever, the present was not a convenient 
opportunity for doing so. There was a 
necessity for the passing of the Bill on 
account of the Assizes to be held in April 
next, which, though intended for the 
trial of prisoners only, would be held in 
every county, unless the Bill became law 
before that time. He hoped, therefore, 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. Cole) 
would withdraw his Amendment and 
allow the Bill to pass. The Home Secre- 
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tary had promised that the House should 
have an opportunity of discussing the 
general. question on a future occasion, 
which would be much better than to 
attempt to discuss a question of so much 
complication and importance on the third 


‘reading of a Bill intended to remedy a 


temporary difficulty. He thought the 
subject was worthy of the consideration 
of the House. He believed that in many 
counties grand jurors had made repre- 
sentations against the plan of holding 
four Assizes a-year, many of them say- 
ing three times were sufficient, while 
some thought two Assizes were sufficient 
in many places. While expressing no 
opinion on this question, he thought the 
mind of the country was not made up 
on the subject, and that the House 
should, therefore, have the opportunity 
for discussing the question in all its 
bearings. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
quite agreed with the remarks which 
had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Member who had last spoken (Mr. Mor- 
gan Lloyd). He thought that the whole 
question as to the holding of the As- 
sizes was one on which the judgment of 
the House should be deliberately asked 
at some future Sitting. The arrange- 
ment, which at that moment was almost 
concluded, and had received the sanc- 
tion of the Judges, was that the Assizes 
were fixed for the 22nd April, and that 
arrangement being settled for this year, 
at all events, the only question was 
whether the Judges were to go to every 
single place, although there might be 
only one or two prisoners, or whether 
the system which had hitherto been car- 
ried out, of grouping one or two counties 
together, should be adopted. Therefore, 
it would not be possible to take the 
general discussion upon the matter at 
the present time, though he quite 
agreed with the Mover of the adjourn- 
ment as to the desirability of discussion. 
The Bill would never have been brought 
forward unless it had been to endeavour 
by it to avoid a great waste of time and 
trouble to all the sheriffs and Judges, 
who, if the Bill were not passed, would 
have to go to every town and Assize 
county. That being so, he hoped 
the House would consent to the third 
reading of the Bill, in order that the 
Government might be allowed to obtain 
an Order in Council for the settlement 
of the Assize in April as proposed. The 
only Amendment of the Bill was a prac- 
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tical one to insure the holding of two, 


different Assizes in each separate county | 
annually. The object of the 3rd clause | 


was simply to provide for extreme cases. 
In some of the Welsh counties it was 
no longer thought necessary that there 
should be a gaol in each county capital 
—that was the general opinion of the 
Welsh counties. The sole object of the 
8rd clause was to enable the sheriff of 
the county to which a condemned pri- 
soner belonged, where there was no gaol, 
to attend the execution in the adjoining 
county where there was a gaol. Under 
the old system, the sheriff of the county 
to which the prisoner belonged, where 
there was no gaol, would not have had 
the right to attend the execution in the 
prison of an adjoining county under the 
new Prisons Act. The clause was simply 
intended togivethe sheriff of the county to 
which the prisoner belonged the right of 
being present at the execution in whatever 
gaol to which the prisoner might be sent 
in default of there being a gaol in his 
own county. There was no intention, 
under the clause, to compel the attend- 
ance of the sheriffs of the county in 
which the Assizes were held at the exe- 
cution of prisoners from foreign counties. 
If, however, on consideration it was found 
that the clause required any alteration 
the more clearly to express that view, 
he would see that some word should be 
inserted in the other House. 

Mr. HERSCHELL said, with re- 
ference to the groupings of counties, 
the system of taking adjoining counties, 
and grouping them, would, no doubt, 
be convenient for some people; but in 
some cases it would be more advan- 
tageous for everybody — prisoners in- 
cluded— to group them, not simply 
because they were adjoining counties, 
but with a due regard to the facilities 
of communication between the various 
Assize towns and districts. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, if he 
understood his hon. and learned Friend, 
his suggestion was that the groupings 
should be arranged on a basis of Brad- 
shaw. 

Mr. COLE said, that after the ex- 
planation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he would withdraw his Motion for the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill passed. 
Mr, Assheton Cross 
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SELECT VESTRIES BILL.—[Br11 64.] 
(Mr. James, Mr. Herschell, Mr. Joseph Cowen.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that it provided for the nomination 
of the overseers of particular districts 
by any independent ratepayers in the 
place of the members of a customary 
vestry who were co-optatively elected. 
He had been anxious a year ago to 
obtain a Return from the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in order to show how many 
of these select vestries existed. The 
expense and difficulty in the way, how- 
ever, were so great, as he was informed 
by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, that he was unable to grant 
it. That select vestries were numerous, 
especially in the North of England, was 
notorious. The state of the law relative 
to the vestry and the overseer was 
extremely confused and anomalous. 
They originated at a time when the 
system of Local Government was en- 
tirely different to that of the present 
day. He was not prepared at that 
time of night to go into long state- 
ments; but wished to point out that 
it was a very considerable hardship 
where an overseer received his nomina- 
tion from the members of a select vestry 
merely, the ratepayers having no voice 
in the matter. He knew of a particular 
instance where independent ratepayers 
attended at the sitting of a select vestry, 
and pointed out this injustice. Yet the 
nomination by the ratepayers in this 
case was refused by the chairman of the 
meeting. He did not think it fair that a 
matter which affected the ratepayers of 
a particular home parish should be de- 
cided by a self-elected body who often 
lived at a considerable distance. The 
‘origin of the select vestry by usage was 
| at a time when the whole of their paro- 
| chial affairs relating to civil government 
were in the hands of ecclesiastics. The 
| hon. Member concluded by moving the 
' second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(MMr. James.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
always reluctant to oppose a Bill pro- 
moted by a private Member, as he 
recognized the difficulties with which 
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they were beset. At the same time, he 
thought this was an occasion on which 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. James) 
had not made out any real or very good 
case. No select vestries could nominate 
an overseer who was appointed by the 
magistrates. There was no law which 
allowed that. He could not gather 
from the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber the abuses to which he had re- 
ferred, and his information was gained 
from the best authorities most likely to 
know. He was very reluctant to move 
that the Bill be read that day six months, 
as he hoped it would be withdrawn. 
He would therefore move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Sciater- Booth.) 


Mr. HERSCHELL said, his name 
was on the back of the Bill; but he was 
not aware that it was coming on that 
night. The abuse which he understood 
was complained of was in the case of a 
vestry not elected by the inhabitants, 
but self-elected, and where the power of 
nominating an overseer by a self-elected 
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body was the same as that held by the 
vestry chosen by the inhabitants in the 
ordinary way. 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till Friday next. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL.—[Bu11 60.] 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, Sir Richard Waliaee.) 
COMMITTEE. [ Progress 21st February. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Eart PERCY said, he did not wish 
to revert to the causes of the Bill having 
been postponed ; but it had been neces- 
sary to put down Amendments. It was 
perfectly impossible for them to consider 
that Bill carefully then, and have full 
discussion on points which should have 
been raised on the second reading. He 
really thought at that hour of the night 
they could not be expected to go into 





this lengthy subject. He would move 
that the Chairman report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
( £arl Percy.) 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, he saw 
no reason why they could not proceed. | 
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He thought that a number of the Amend- 
ments were consequeutial Amendments 
—that was, if the first were disposed of, 
the others would follow. There would 
be a saving of much time if they pro- 
ceeded, and he believed it would be in 
accordance with the convenience of hon. 
Members as it would avoid the necessity 
of bringing them on another occasion to 
the House on the subject. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, his 
noble Friend (Earl Percy) had no in- 
tention to obstruct; but gainsayers might 
misinterpret him, and say that under 
his guidance this Bill was becoming 
itself an ancient monument. He thought 
that the Committee might well go on, 
considering how the House had been 
most suspiciously counted out of late. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, they had 
latterly had some good advice from the 
hon. Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Beresford Hope); but he 
(Mr. Macartney) would venture to im- 
press upon the House that if they went 
into the consideration of the Bill; and if 
the Amendments were argued at the 
length they ought to be, they would be 
met with cries of ‘‘ Divide, divide!” 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 388; 
Noes 54: Majority 16.—(Div. List, No. 
31.) 


Clause 1 (Definitions) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Appointment of Commis- 
sioners). 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved as an Amendment—In page 1, 
lines 24 and 25, to leave out from ‘‘ In- 
closure Commissioners for England and 
Wales,” to end of line 10 in page 2, and 
insert, ‘‘ Trusteesof the British Museum.” 

Eart PERCY asked whether the 
Government had the consent of the 
Trustees of the British Museum to under- 
take these duties, and what reasons the 
Government had for thinking that those 
gentlemen were specially fitted for the 
duties under the Act? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the Government had ascertained 
that the Trustees of the British Museum 
were willing to undertake the charge 
placed upon them by the Bill. The 
reasons of the Government for recy 
those gentlemen were that they believe 
them to be thoroughly competent to deal 
with the subjects contained in the Bill, 
and also with the interests of those 
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possessing ancient monuments, and so| Hart PEROY thought the hon. Ba- 
give confidence in the working of the | ronet (Sir John Lubbock) had then 
Bill without any undue expense to the | made a great admission. Ifthese monu- 
country. | ments were not in danger of being de- 
. . | stroyed, what was the object of the Bill? 

Amendment agreed to; words inserted | Mr. BERESFORD HOPE explained 


accordingly. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Mode of applying Act to 
Monuments). 


that the Bill was intended to apply to 
/monuments which were in danger of de- 
| struction from neglect and similar causes, 


. in cases where owners, who lived at a 
| distance perhaps, took insufficient in- 


Mr. RIDLEY, in moving, as an terest in their preservation, though they 
Amendment, in page 2, line 20, Sub- | never would actively sanction their de- 
section 2, to leave out ‘subject to | struction. 
appeal in the manner hereinafter pro- | é 
vided,” and insert, ‘‘ subject as sh ee —— agreed to; word 
after provided,” said, he trusted the ere ay 
Committee would see that, by passing| Remaining Amendments, by leave, 
this Amendment, the shape of the Bill withdrawn. 
would be materially improved so far as | 
it related to monuments not mentioned; Mr. Serseanr SPINKS moved, as 
in the Schedule. Her Majesty’s Judges | an Amendment, to leave out Sub-section 
had proved themselves competent to de- | 2. His Amendment proposed to prevent 
cide every description of difficult ques- | the Bill from applying to any ancient 
tions; but he thought they could be | monuments, not mentioned in the Sche- 
hardly expected to say accurately whe- | dule, which at any future time might 
ther a monument was really of ancient | be discovered. There were a consider- 
Roman or Saxon origin or not. Hehad|able number of ancient monuments 
ventured to suggest a more suitable mentioned in the Schedule of the Bill, 
mode of appeal by moving his Amend- | and as the Bill had been many years 
ments, which provided that a Return | before the House, he thought there was 
should be annually made to the Houses | not any great probability of the further 
of Parliament of all monuments to which | discovery of any really important monu- 


it was proposed to apply the Act. 
Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Eart PERCY (for Lord Francis 
Hervey) moved the following Amend- 
ments :—In page 2, line 22, to leave out 
‘is,’ and insert ‘‘being;” in page 2, 
line 23, to leave out ‘“ public,” and in- 
sert ‘“‘national;” in page 2, line 23, 
after ‘‘ preservation,’’ to insert ‘‘ would, 
but for the application of this Act, be in 
danger of serious injury or destruction.” 
Also in page 2, line 24, after ‘‘ pleasure 
ground,’’ to insert— 

‘* Provided always, That this Act shall not be 
applied for the first time to any Monument after 
the thirty-first day of December, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty five.”’ 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, he should 


ments to which this Act ought to be 
applied. However, after the Bill had 
become an Act of Parliament, it might 
be considered beneficial to include newly- 
discovered ancient monuments under the 
provisions of the Act—a course which 
would probably give great annoyance to 
the proprietors of the land upon which 
the monuments were discovered. It 
seemed to him much better not to insert 
the sub-section, and thus narrow the 
operation of the Bill to those monuments 
which at present existed. As far as the 
monuments mentioned in the Schedule 
were concerned, every landowner upon 
whose property they existed had had 
the opportunity of going before a Select 
Committee, and that Committee had 
decided which monuments were fit and 
| proper to be included in the Bill; but 





be happy to accept the second Amend-/as regards future monuments there 
ment, but he could not accept the others. | would be no opportunity of question- 
Under the first Amendment, the Act! ing their fitness before a Committee of 
could not be applied to any monument | the House, the only remedy being to 
without implying that the owner of the go to a Court of Law. He therefore 
monument was likely to destroy it, a! thought it would be much better to ac- 
suggestion which was far from the in-'|cept the Amendment, and then the pro- 
tention of the Act. | moters of the Bill could bring in a Bill 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
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in the future to deal with the question, believe he was reluctant to trespass 
upon their patience, and he was almost 
ashamed at that hour to go on at any 


of any monuments that might be dis- 
covered in the future. 
Str JOHN LUBBOCK hoped the hon. 


and learned Member for Oldham (Mr. | 


Serjeant Spinks) would not press the 
Amendment, as any monuments which 
in the future might acquire special in- 
terest, perhaps from the destruction of 
others, would only be dealt with after 
due consideration. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RIDLEY moved, as an Amend- 
ment, to insert in page 2, line 35— 

“ A Return shall be made to both Houses of 
Parliament not later than the thirty-first day 
of March in each year, setting forth every such 
notice which shall be given during the twelve 
months next preceding the date of such Return, 
or since the date of the last Return, and the de- 
scription and situation of the monument in re- 
spect of which each and every of such notices 
shall have been given; and this Act shall not 
apply to any monument other than the several 
monuments specified in the said first Schedule 
until the expiration of four calendar months 
from the date of the Return of the notice relating 
thereto, nor shall this Act apply to any such 
monument if within the said four calendar 
months it shall be otherwise ordered by either 
of the said Houses of Parliament. 

“ Provided always, That whenever any such 
notice has been served as aforesaid it shall not 
be lawful for any person to injure, dr to permit 
injury to be done to the monument specified in 
such notice between the time of the service of 
such notice and the expiration of four calendar 
months from the date of the Return thereof to 
the said Houses of Parliament as aforesaid, 
without the consent of the said Commissioners, 
and whoever shall unlawfully and wilfully so 
injure or permit injury to be done to any such 
monument shall be liable to be prosecuted as 
mentioned in the ninth Section of this Act.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Notice to be given to Com- 
missioners of intended injury to a monu- 
ment to which this Act has been ap- 
plied). 

Eart PERCY moved, as an Amend- 
ment, to leave out in page 2, line 38, 
after ‘‘Commissioners ”’ to end of Clause, 
and insert— 

“For a period not exceeding six months from 
the date of such application. In case the Com- 


missioners shall not within six months from | 
the date upon which this Act shall have been , 
applied to a monument have agreed with the | 
owner to purchase it, or a part thereof, the | 


right of the owner over such monument shall 
revive and continue to be the same in all re- 
spects as if this Act had not been passed.” 


He hoped that hon. Members would 
‘ 


length. It, however, had not been his 
wish to do so; and he, therefore, must 
proceed with his Amendment, which 
embodied his main objection to the 
measure before the Committee. He had 
always objected to the measure, not 
from any disregard to, or an absence of 
interest in, these ancient monuments, 
which all who had any respect for an- 
tiquity must venerate, and especially so 
now that the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
|John Lubbock) had enlightened the 
| world upon these antiquities so well and 
‘ably. It made them feel grateful to the 
| ancients for giving the hon. Baronet the 
opportunity thus to instruct them. But 
he could find no advantage in the es- 
tablishment of the precedent contained 
in the Bill. This was a first attempt to 
take property compulsorily, for a pur- 
pose not distinctly of utilitarian cha- 
racter. If the hon. Baronet had taken 
steps to inform the House of any real 
objection to the present system, he 
should have been in a position to have 
met him. As far as he was aware, the 
House was entirely ignorant of the 
necessity for this measure, except the 


| statement of the hon. Baronet; and, al- 


though he was an undoubted authority, 
he (Karl Percy) thought they should not 
accept the word of any hon. Member on 
behalf of a measure which introduced 
quite a new feature. He could conceive 
a case, where a landowner was not resi- 
dent, in which an ancient monument 
might be neglected; and there it might 
be desirable to give the Commissioners 
power to make arrangements with him 
to take charge of the monument if he 
was not prepared to see that it was pro- 
perly preserved. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 38, after the word ‘‘ Commis- 
sioners,”’ to leave out all the words to the end of 
the Clause, in order to insert the words “for a 
period not exceeding six months from the date 
of such application. In case the Commissioners 
shall not within six months from the date upon 
which this Act shall have been applied to a 











| monument have agreed with the owner to pur- 


chase it, or a part thereof, the right of the 
owner over such monument shall revive and 
continue to be the same in all respects as if this 
Act had not been passed.” —(Ear/ Percy.) 


om osed, ‘‘ That the words 
C) 


Question 
eft out stand part of the 


| proposed to 
Clause.” 
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Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, that 
perhaps he might be allowed to remind 
the Committee that Lord Stanhope, the 


then President of the Society of Anti-— 
quaries, had given a strong opinion in| 


favour of the Bill, and that he himself, 
on several subsequent occasions, had 
brought forward much evidence on the 
subject. Therefore, the 
would see that there was no question 
of the ipse dizit of any one hon. Mem- 
ber on the subject. As regarded the 
Amendment, they would by it simply 
have a board of gentlemen to look 
after these monuments ; but he could 
not help thinking that the action would 
be incomplete unless there was a right 
to purchase. If the House thought 
it was wise to adopt the Amendment, 
however, he was quite ready to bow to 
its decision. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, the 
Amendment seemed to him to go to the 
very principle of the Bill, which would 
be worth very little if it were carried 
with the Amendment, because it would 
give power to the owner of a monument 
by doing nothing to defeat its object. 

Mr. MACARTNEY was of opinion 
that the passing of the Amendment 
would be most desirable. The strong 
objection to the clause was that an 
owner would constantly have suspended 
over him the liability of an action in a 
superior Court. Then, he thought the 
manner in which possession was at- 
tained by the Bill was exceptional. In 
other circumstances, where property was 
taken possession of by the public, it was 
bound to be paid for beforehand—that 
was so under the Land Clauses Act. 
Under this clause they were not bound 
to do so, without going into a superior 
Court of Law. That had a most unjust 
bearing upon a man of small property, 
who might be the owner of a valuable 
monument which he did not wish to 
sell. 

Srr JOHN LUBBOCK said, he did 
not wonder at the opposition of the hon. | 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. Macartney), if | 
he thought those were the principles of | 
the Bill. It was only if the owner! 
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arm’s length for six months, and then 
sweep away the monument as if nothing 
had happened. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 48) 
Noes 28: Majority 20.— (Div. List, 
| No. 32.) 


Mr. ONSLOW said, he thought the 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir John Lub- 
bock) ought to be satisfied with the 
| progress that night, and not keep them 
‘from their beds any longer in view of 
the hard work next week. He would 
move to report Progress. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG se- 
conded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”” — (Jr. 
Onslow.) 


Mr. ANDERSON said, the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) was 
the last man who should make that 
appeal. The hon. Member had been 
engaged for the last 10 days in con- 
stantly counting the House, and causing 
business to be postponed when it came 
on at early hours, and now he was in 
another way preventing its coming on 
at—not a late hour—10 minutes past 
2 A.M. > 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 34 ; 
Noes 38: Majority 4.—(Div. List, No. 
33.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Owners, &c., may require 
Commissioners either to consent to in- 
jury, or to acquire power of restraint) ; 
and Clause 6 (Power of restraint in case 
of injury to a monument), severally 
agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Appeal from Commissioners 
in certain cases). 





On Motion of Mr. Herscuez, Clause 
struck out. 


Clause 8 (Acquisition of monuments 
or of power of restraint by agreement 


wished to destroy the monument that/ with persons interested); Clause 9 (Pe- 
the Commissioners would have the! nalty on persons unlawfully destroying 
power to purchase it. ;or injuring a Monument); Clause 10 

Mr. HERSCHELL remarked that | (Access of Commissioners to monu- 


under the Amendment, if any owner of ments); Clause 11 (Proceedings for 
a monument wished to destroy it, and | ascertaining and paying compensation) ; 
sweep it from the face of the earth, he and Clause 12 (Treasury may authorize 
had only to hold the Commissioners at | expenses), severally agreed to. 
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Clause 13 (Expenses of the Commis- 
sion). 

Eart PERCY said, he could not let 
the clause pass without remark. He 
should like to have some statement from 
the Government as to the expense to be 
incurred under the Bill. It should be a 
consideration for the Government, at a 
time when money was supposed to be in 
much demand, whether this expendi- 
ture should be sanctioned. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, money 
would only be expended under the fol- 
lowing circumstances. If an owner of 
a monument wished to destroy it, he 
would give notice to the Commissioners, 
who, if they had not already funds in 
hand, would place the notice before 
the Treasury. If the Treasury thought 
proper to expend the money they could 
do so. If not, the Commissioners’ duty 
would be to communicate this decision 
to the owner, and the result would be 
that the monument would be unfortu- 
nately destroyed. He did not think the 
expenditure would be great, as the 
monuments did not require to be re- 
paired—they simply wanted to be left 
alone. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, there would be no considerable ex- 
pense in carrying out the provisions of 
the Bill. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE remarked 
that very much the same principle was 
carried out in France, where no land- 
owner had ever refused to put an an- 
ecient monument in his possession under 
the protection of the law. He supposed 
that landowners in France were much 
the same in this respect as those in Eng- 
land. He firmly believed that if this 
Bill passed into law there would not 
be a single landowner who would not 
at once put his monuments under the 
protection of the Act. 

Eart PERCY said, the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) was the first person he had ever 
heard say that landowners in France 
were in the same position as landowners 
in England. He must press for the 
omission of this clause. 

Mr. HERSCHELL thought the noble 
Lord (Earl Perey) was under a misap- 
prehension as to this clause. If Par- 
liament did not supply the means for 
purchase in these instances, the result 
would be that the monument would be 
destroyed. That was the only result. 
If it were not desired by Government to 
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retain the monument, then the Vote for 
its purchase would not be necessary. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Reports on monuments). 

Mr. PELL moved, as an Amend- 
ment, to add in page 6, at end of Clause— 

‘* And of the monuments transferred by them 
to any local authority, or in respect of which any 
power of restraint has been by them transferred 
to any local authority under the provisions of 
this Act.’’ 

Amendment agreed to ; words added. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 15 (Serviceof Notices) agreed to, 

Clause 16 (Provision for defining the 
site of a monument). 

On the Motion of Sir Joun Luszoor, 
Amendment made, in page 7, line 22, by 
leaving out from ‘‘ except ’’ to ‘‘situated”’ 
in line 25. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 17 (Transfer of a monument to 
a local authority). 

Mr. MACARTNEY (for Lord Francis 
Hervey) moved, as an Amendment, to 
insert in page 7, line 32, after ‘ situ- 
ate,’ ‘‘ with the consent of such local 
authority.” 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Mr. PELL moved, as an Amendment, 
to insert in page 7, line 36, after ‘‘ Act” — 

‘¢ Except the power of incurring expenses for 
the purposes of this Act, and except the duty of 
reporting to Parliament.” 

Amendment agreed to ; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Eart PERCY objected to the clause 
as amended. He could not see the ad- 
vantage of the action of the local autho- 
rities which might gradually devolve 
upon a Town Council or Board of 
Guardians. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK hoped the 
noble Lord opposite (Earl Perey) would 
not press his objection. As an instance 
of the authority contemplated under the 
clause, he might refer to the Devil’s 
Dyke, near Brighton. ‘That was of 
great interest to the people of Brighton, 
who had shown a desire to retain it 
under local control. 


Clause, as amended, negatived. 

Clause 18 (Provision as to public 
works) agreed to. 

Clause 19 (Saving of informalities). 
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Eart PERCY thought the clause 
very comprehensive. In fact, it covered 
almost everything which could occur. 

Mr. MARTEN was of opinion that 
the words covered a large area. 

Mr. HERSCHELL said, it was simply 
so to cover any informality on immaterial 
points. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Saving of the Duchy of 
Cornwall); and Clause 21 (Short title), 
severally agreed to. 


Scuepute I. 

Lorp KENSINGTON moved, as an 
Amendment, to insert in page 10, after 
line 26, ‘‘the Pentre Evan Cromlech, 
Pembrokeshire, Nevern.”’ 

Amendment agreed to ; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (for Mr. Exx1or) 
moved to leave out, in page 10, line 31, 
‘‘ Cesar’s Camp, Wimbledon.” 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, that 
although the monument was consider- 
ably effaced he had consulted his hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid-Surrey (Sir 
Henry Peek), who had expressed his 
opinion that it would be a pity to leave 
it out. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 

Schedule IT. agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday 10th March, and 
to be printed. [Bill 89. ] 


MOTIONS. 
Qo 


ARMY OFFICERS (GUARDS AND LINE). 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Masor O’GORMAN moved for an 
Address for a Return of the nominal 
roll of all Officers—Guards and Line— 
who had volunteered for service at the 
Cape, distinguishing those who had 
passed the Staff College. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty that She 
will be graciously pleased to give directions 
that there be laid before this House a Return of 
the nominal roll of all Officers (Guards and 
Line) who have volunteered for service at the 
Cape, distinguishing those who have passed the 
Staff College.” —(Major 0’ Gorman.) 
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Coronet STANLEY said, he could 
not see the advantage of the Return. 
It was quite obvious that many officers 
volunteered over other officers quite as 
anxious for service. The information 
would be very voluminous, and he could 
not understand what purpose it could 
serve, except to illustrate the fact that 
certain officers had been sent out to the 
Cape. These officers would not stand 
in the way of the promotion of the 
officers of the 24th or any other regi- 
ment. He was bound to demur to the 
Return. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes None; 
Noes 53.—(Div. List, No. 34.) 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorised to raise 
on or before the 3lst March 1879, any sum of 
money not exceeding £4,250,000, by an issue of 
Exchequer Bonds. 

(2.) Resolved, That the principal of all Exche- 
quer Bonds which may be so issued shall be 
paid off at par, at the expiration of one year 
from the date of such Bonds. 

(3.) Resolved, That the interest of such Ex- 
chequer Bonds shall be payable half-yearly, and 
shall be charged upon and issued out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, or 
the growing produce thereof. 

(4.) Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1879, the sum of £4,250,000 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; 


Committee to sit again upon Monday next. 


PETTY CUSTOMS (SCOTLAND) ABOLITION 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Barcray, Bill to 
amend the Act thirty-three and thirty-four Vic- 
toria, chapter forty-two, for the abolition of 
Petty Customs, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
James Barciay and Mr. Cowan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 91.] 


VACOINATION ACTS (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
~ BILL. , 

On Motion of Mr. James Lowruer, Bill to 

amend the Acts relating to Vaccination in Ire- 

land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. James 


LowrHer and Mr. Arrorney GENERAL for 


TRELAND. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 90.1 


House adjourned at Three o’clock 
till Monday next. 
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